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A Dependable  White  Lead 


\yfATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  depend  able 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-571  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  .should  be  regarded  as  with- 
out having  authority  frori  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but, 
being  anxious  to  photect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  Avill 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Under  present  conditions, 
Questions  for  , it  is  absolutely  necessary 
p. . . that  the  coming  conven- 

UiSCUSSion  at  tion  of  the  International 

Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, to  be  held  at  Peo- 
ria, 111.,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8,  should  be  not  only  rep- 
lesentative  of  the  craft,  but  that  it  should  be  so  large 
in  numbers  as  to  command  attention.  The  problems 
that  confront  the  United  States  in  the  world  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged  affect  every  industry  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  order  to  win  the  war  it  is 
essential  that  the  available  man  power  of  the  nation 
should  be  employed  to  its  fullest  extent,  either  in 
active  service  or  in  those  industries  needed  to  pro- 
iTiote  the  war.  All  other  lines  of  business  are  in 
danger  of  being  classed  “non-essential”  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  N ational  Defense  and  by  having  their  activities 
curtailed  by  cutting  off  the  coal  and  other  supplies 
necessary  for  their  continuance.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  people  regard  painting  as  a luxury  that  can  be 
dispensed  with — a mere  means  of  increasing  the  at- 
iractiyeness  of  the  building  and  forget  entirely  that 
paint  is  a preservative  agent  and  that,  unless  struc- 
tural wood  or  metal  is  protected  by  an  adequate  film 
of  paint,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  The  government  is  asking  us  to  conserve 
structural  materials  in  order  that  there  may  be  more 
steel  and  more  lumber  necessary  to  build  ships,  to 
house  soldiers  or  to  erect  fortifications.  It  is  our 
duty  as  a component  element  of  the  paint  trade  to 
educate  the  government  and  the  people  to  realize  that 
painting  and  protection  are  practically  synonymous — 
and  more  than  that — paint  is  a sanitary  agent  neces- 
sary to  conserve  the  health  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
cussion of  topics  like  these  in  a gathering  such  as 
will  be  held  at  Peoria  next  month,  will  have  great  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  government 
towlard  the  trade.  Then  there  are  other  important 
problems  forced  upon  us  by  the  war,  and  not  tlie 
least  of  these  is  labor.  iMen  are  being  drafted  into 
army  service  and  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  are  being 
depleted.  Every  master  painter  knows  the  difficulty 
of  getting  skilled  mechanics  at  the  present  time.  Can 
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it  be  overcome  by  extending  the  painting  season,  and, 
if  so,  liow  can  this  be  done?  Or  will  it  be  necessary 
to  follow  uie  example  of  the  English  employing  palm- 
ers aiK,  (Hit  women  at  work  hanging'  paper,  doing 
interior  decorating  and  whatever  branches  of  the 
trade  they  are  able  to  do?  This  is  already  being 
done  in  the  railway  paint  shops.  It  is  a subject 
worthy  oi  serious  consideration.  The  linseed  oil  sup- 
ply is  not  great  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  trade 
in'  this  country.  Our  crop  last  year  was  very  far 
below  the  normal.  Lack  of  ships  to  transport  it  here 
makes  the  Argentine  crop  practically  unavailable. 
This  is  a serious  condition  that  confronts  the  paint 
trade  ast  year,  at  New  Haven,  the  Association  was 
told  of  the  kind  of  linseed  oil  that  the  painters  should 
insist  unon  getting.  This  year  it  is  not  a question  of 
die  quality  of  the  linseed  oil  we  can  get— the 
tant  point  is  whether  we  can  get  enough,  good,  bad 
or  indiffereid  in  quality,  to  satisfy  the  minimum  needs 
of  the  trade,  and,  if  we  cannot,  what  can  we  use  as 
a substinue  or  how  can  we  economize  in  its  use  and 
produce  good  results  for  the  property  owners,  ibese 
rre  some  of  the  many  questions  the  trade  must  con- 
sider, and  there  is  no  better  time  nor  place  to  do  so 
than  at  the  Peoria  convention. 


of  industry  to  provide  trade  training  for  such  of  these 
men  as  are  willing  and  anxious  to  accept  it. 
leveling  processes  of  war  will  sweep  aw;ay  all  the 
false  pride  which  has  made  so  many  nren  ^ avoid 
manual  work  and  look  upon  overalls  with  disdain,  and 
the  outdoor  work  of  the  building  trades,  without 
doubt  will  appeal  to  many  men  who  will  find  no  at- 
tractions m the  store  or  office,  after  their  life  in  camp 
or  in  the  trenches.  Moreover,  it  behooves  us  to  sup- 
port, with  all  our  might,  trade  education  in  the  public 
schools,  in  order  that  our  growing  boys  may  be 
brought  up  to  love  with  favor  upon  industrious  toil 
and  desire  to  become  producers  rather  than  to  spend 
their  time  over  a desk  or  behind  a counter.  The 
school  authorities  of  the  country  must  be  made  to 
look  these  facts  in  the  face,  to  recognize  the  indus- 
trial demands  wlhich  the  nation  must  meet  and  to 
make  the  education  that  is  provided  meet  the  needs 
of  our  youth  rather  than  fill  some  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  educators.  Times  have  changed  and  the 
world  war  has  made  men  grow  more  practical.  It 
is  up  to  the  trade  organizations  of  the  country — such 
^s  our  master  painters’  associations--to  insist  with 
no  uncertain  voice  that  industry  shall  be  recognized 
in  our  public  school  education,  and  to  work  without 
ceasing  until  their  insistence  brings  practical  results. 


Labor 

Shortage 

Inevitable 


Not  only  are  we  confront- 
ed with  the  present  de- 
mands of  the  government 
upon  the  man  power  of 
the  country  to  assist  m 
Wiinning  the  war,  which  is 
creating  a great  immediate 
shortage  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  but  there 
is  another  problem  that  is  ahead  of  us 
a serious  menace  to  our  industries.  Investigations 
ffiat  have  been'  made  by  United  States  authorities 
fhi  rt.  after  the  close  of  the  war,,  great  numbers 
of  foreign-born  men,  now  working  m this 
will  return  to  their  native  lands,  there  to . ^^ek  the 
opportunities  which  they  believe  to  be 
In  every  country  now  at  war,  the  mdustr  e 
been  stripped  of  their  man  power  t^^  ferns  ^ 
been  robbed  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  state 
that  more  than  one  million  men  now  employed 
America  have  so  far  detemrined 
native  countries,  after  the  war,  t at  ley 
ing  funds  with  steamship  copipanies  and  banks  t 
purchase  tickets  or  to  finance  them  after  they  get  back 
This  will  be  a serious  drain  upon  the  man  poyer 
this  country  which  will  inevitably 
the  losses  which  must  be  sustained,  once  our  armies 
get  intractive  service.  It  behooves  the 
fabor  to  consider  seriouslv  what  we  i 

aa-ar  nvcr  It  IS  true  that  women  are  now  largeiy 
supplying  the  places  made  vacant  in  the  business 
houses  and  offices  by  our  young  men  who.  have  e 
tired  military  service-and  when  the  war  is  over  it 
is  likely  that  a large  proportion 
mav  have  proved  themselves  to  be  efficient  w 
maiin  in  the  positions  they  are  now  occupyi  v,.  . 

will  leave  available  for  industry  a lareer  proporti 
of  the  nion  now  at  the  front  or  in  the  tram, nfr  camps^ 
Many  of  these  men  have  the  mtelheence  “d  the 
abilitv  to  become  sWled  mechamcs-friven  *e/>Sht 
kind  of  training.  Their  minds  are 

wifi  grasp  things  more  rea  ty  ^n  y Kranches 
seems  urgent  need  for  the  employers  in  all  branches 


Again  at  the  Peoria  Con- 
Miitiral  vention,  t’ne  question  of 

organizing  a Mutual  fire 
Fire  insurance  company  among 

the  members  of  the  Inter- 
Insurance  national  Association  of 

Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators  will  be  brought  up,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  definite  action  will  be  taken  that  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  cornpany. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance companies  established  along  the  lines  proposed 
are  entirely  safe  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  can  'asually  cut  the  cost  of  insurance  almost  or 
quite  in  half.  As  every  master  painter  knows,  insur 
ance  rates  on  paint  shops  and  stores  have  been  con^ 
stantly  mounting  skyward  until  they  are  now  out  oi 
all  proportion  to  the  risk.  Indeed,  statistics  show  a 
very  small  proportion  of  fires  in  paint  shops,  and  t ey 
would  be  found  to  be  still  fewer,  if  only  shops  ruinby 
the  character  of  men  who  constitute  the  rnembership 
of  the  International  Association  were  considered.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  members  should  hesitate  about 
organizing  this  mutual  fire  insurance  company  when 
it  would  mean  an  appreciable  saving  in  overhead  ex- 
pense The  company  formed  among  the  paint  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers,  after  years  of  unceasing  effort 
by  the  late  M'.  S.  Clapp,  has  resulted  not  only  in  a 
materiaJl  saving  in  the  premiums  pmd  for  policies  car- 
ried by  the  company,  but  it  has  compelled  competing 
old  line  insurance  companies  to  reduce  their  rates  on 
paint  factories  and  stores  or  else  to  abandon  this  c ass 
of  business.  Why  should  the  master  painters  he  less 
thouo-htful  for  their  own  int.mests  than  the  manufac- 
turer's? Edward  C.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  this  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com^y  has 
been  referred,  has  worked  over  .,t  earnestly  for  three 
years;  it  needs  only  the  practical  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  make*  it  a success.  Wihy 
not  tfo  to  Peoria  prepared  to  place  at  least  a pfe  ot 
vour  insurance  with  the  proposed  company?  Ur,  it 
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you  ^nnot  go  to  the  convention,  write  to  Mr.  Beck, 
166  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  and  pledge  yourself 
fOT  such  an  amount  of  insurance  as  you  need  or  can 
afford.  Ii  this  company  is  to  be  successful,  every 
memiber  must  ‘klo  his  bit.” 


Save  Men, 
Money  and 
Materials 


In  these  days  when  the 
government  is  urging  con- 
servation of  energy  and 
materials  upon  us  all — is 
asking  us  to  save  food 
and  to  save  coal  to  help 
, win  the  war ; is  making 

demands  upon  the  man  power  of  the  country  that 
must  be  met;  the  master  painters,  in  common  w(ith 
all  other  classes  of  employers,  must  practice  intelligent 
economy  m men,  money  and  materials.  Too  many 
contracting  painters  have  been  inclined  to  travel  along 
in  a rut  and  have  been  unwilling  to  adopt  or  even 
consider  new  and  improved  materials  or  labor-saving 
rnethods.  They  learned  their  trade  from  conserva- 
tiye  mechanics,  and  regardless  of  changed  conditions 
still  follow  the  methods  that  they  taught,  except  when 
severe  competition  has  forced  them  to  adopt  newer 
processes  or  materials.  The  railroad  car  painters  long 
ago  evolved  methods  whereby  they  have  cut  the  time 
required  for  painting  a passenger  coach  to  less  than 
a thmd  of  what  it  was  at  the  organization  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association.  They 
have  been  ever  on  the  alert  to  effect  savings  in  time 
and  redu^  material  costs  without  producing  inferior 
results.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  in- 
telligent discussion  of  these  oractical  questions  at  the 
meetings  of  their  Association.  The  house  painters 
have  been  more  conservative  and  less  willing  to  test 
out  new  ^methods  or  materials.  Nevertheless  °-reat 
progress  has  been  made  and  it  is  possible  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
satisfactory  results  if  the  contracting  painter  is  pro- 
gressive  and  willing  to  adopt  improved  methods.  Why 
s ould  he  cling  to  ladders,  when  improved  scaffold 
jacks  enable  him  to  cover  a stretch  of  outside  work  in 
a third  less  time?  Why  should  brushes  be  used  in 
whitewashing  rough  work,  if  the  spray  machine  will 
diytribut  the  material  as  evenly  and  as  well  in  one- 
fourtb  the  time?  The  show  card  writer  has  adopted 
me  air  ibrush ; why  does  the  decorator  hesitate  to  fol  • 
low  his  example?  Why  should  a decorator  stretch 
plain  canvas  upon  a ceiling,  when  he  can  buy  a pre  ■ 
pared  canvas  coated  bv  machinery,  that  will  save  the 
application  of  two  crats  of  paint  and  produce  equally 
satisfactory  results,  ihese  are  merely  some  examples 
of  the  many  opportunities  for  saving  labor  that  mio-h^- 
be  adopted  by  the  master  painter  if  he  will  throw 
prejudice  aside.  It  mea  is  a saving  of  men  and 
rnoney— It  very  often  meins  a saving  of  materials 
also.  Labor  is  scarce— if  you  wish  to  carry  on  your 
business  you  mdst  adopt  labor-saving  methods.  Many 


of  the  materials  used  by  the  painter  are  constantly 
growing  more  expensive— more  difficult  to  obtain.  If 
you  wish  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  work  to  prices  that 
your  customers  can  afford  to  pay,  you  must  economize 
on  the  materials,  yet  at  the  same  time  you  must  give 
results.  Study  the  advertisements  of  the  new  goods 
—the  labor  saving  materials  and  appliances.  Give 
them  a practical  test — ^use  them  if  you  find  them  sat- 
isfactory and  you  will  be  helping  to  save  men,  monev 
and  materials,  and  in  that  way  you  will  not  only  ben- 
efit yourself,  but  will  aid  the  government  in  its  efforts, 
at  conservation. 


Need  for 
Sending  Out 
Reminders 


It  would  be  good  policy 
for  master,  painters  to 
send  out,  to  prospective 
customers,  a reminder  on 
the  dangers  of  delay  in 
getting  outside  work  done 
, • . , , . while  the  weather  is  good 

work  when  it  is  needed.  A well  written 
letter  two  or_  three  times  a year,  on  this  suzject 
^ should  result  in  extra  business.  There  can  be  no 
necessity  for  sending  out  such  a 
reminder  House  owners  and  real  estate  agents  are 
notoriously  remiss  in  looking  after  properties  in  this 
respect.  Usually  they  regard  an  admonition  on  the 
subject  as  a plea  for  work  from  the  painter 
A man  with  a hole  in  the  back  of  his  coat  would 
hardly  wait  for  a tailor  to  tell  him  it  needed  repair- 
ing, but  a houseowner,  who  knows  full  well  that  his 
dwelling  needs  a coat  or  two  of  paint,  looks  upon  any 
information  on  the  subject  as  an  “interested  hint” 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  benefit.  Still  there  a^ 
many  property  owners  and  property  agents  who  are 
amenable  to  reason  and  who  can  be  easily  shown  that 
paint  procrastination”  is  costly  in  the  end  A man 
living  in  his  own  house  ought  to  have  family  pride 
enough  to  make  that  house  look  bright  and  decent 
from  the  outside,  and  he  ought  to  have  a similar 
pride  in  iiaving  the  interior  clean  and  attractive  to 
the  eye.  And,  if  he  has  property  occupied,  he  should 
remember  that  he  owes  it  to  the  tenants  who  pay  him 
rent  to  keep  the  houses  looking  trim  and  neat,  outside 
and  in.  Property  that  is  looking  for  a tenant  or  a 
buyer  is  not  likely  to  find  either  if  it  is  in  need  of 
paint  externally  or  internally.  It  needs  no  Solomon 
to  understand  these  plain  facts.  Real  estate  agents 
ofteri  make  the  complaint  that  the  owners  will  not 
stand  for  any  repairs  “until  next  spring  or  next  fall” 
—the  usual  promises  made  to  credulous  lessees,  but 
they  know  m their  hearts  that,  if  the  painting  needs 
are  properly  put  before  the  owners,  something  would 
have  to  be  done,  or  the  houses  would  be  empty  In 
any  event,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  send  out  a letter,  cir- 
cular or  booklet  two  or  three  times  a year  to  pros- 
pective customers.  And  if  these  were  alluringly 
worded  they  should  bring  in  miuch  trade 
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Difficult  Woods  to  Paint 

Hard  Pine— Bass  or  Linwood—Cottonwood^Spruce— Cypress— Redwood. 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


AS  the  supply  of  good  building  lumber  continues 
to  diminish,  so  will  the  difficulties  of  the 
painter  increase.  Much  lumber  now  em- 
ployed in  house  building  is  unfit,  and  some  years 
ao'O  would  not  have  been  used  by  any  builder  if 
furnished  as  a gift.  We  all  know  this,  and  so 
what’s  the  use  growling  about  it?  The  better  way 
is  to  meet  the  situation  heroically  and  make  good 
out  of  the  seeming  impossible.  This  our  painters 
are  doing  nobly. 

We  have  to  paint  over  hard  pine,  spruce,  cypress, 
cedar,  redwood,  bass  or  whitewood,  gum  and  so  on 
some  soft,  some  hard,  some  with  quite  a lot  of 
lumber  from  old  stumps,  windshakes,  knots,  soft 
and  punky,  and  partly  decayed.  Then  the  best  of 
it  is  often  unseasoned,  or  partly  so,  being  full  ot 
sap  or  moisture  so  that  paint  has  difficulty  in 
remaining  after  being  applied.  , j j 

Some  lumber  has  been  excessively  kiln-dried, 
which  makes  it  like  a sponge,  so  that  unless  the 
priming  coat,  and  second  coat,  for  that  matter,  has 
been  properly  applied  the  wood  soaks  up  the  liquid 
and  leaves  a film  of  pigment  on  the  surface  that  is 

bound  to  come  off.  i r n r 

Take  hard  or  yellow  pine,  or  like  woods,  full  _ot 
pitch  or  rosin,  which  will  prevent  ordinary  paint 
from  getting  into  the  woody  structure  and  holding , 
the  sun  melts  the  “fat,”  or  rosin,  and  away  conies 
the  paint.  But  we  must  not  use  the  ordinary  paint 
or  primer ; we  have  tested  a way  that  overcomes 
the  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  facih- 
tate  the  sinking  of  the  primer  into  the  wood  the 
paint  must  be  made  thinner  than  usual,  or  than  ^hM 
used  on  such  a wood  as  white  pine.  Also  much 
less  pigment  should  be  added  to  the  first  or  priming 

^°Iii  addition  to  the  raw  oil  commonly  used  in  thin- 
ning paint  for  priming,  there  must  be  also  a goodly 
proportion  of  turpentine  spirits,  or  benzol,  and  little 
or  no  drier,  which  by  hastening_  the  drying  process 
retards  the  penetration  of  the  paint. 

For  very  soft  woods  or  spongy  surfaces,  old  or 
new,  raw  oil  alone,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  useful,  as  it 
saturates  the  wood  and  gives  a better  foundation 
for  the  succeeding  coats  of  paint.  Even  the  coat 
of  paint  succeeding  the  priming  should  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  raw  oil,  as  the  primer  may  not 
succeed  in  filling  the  woody  structure  perfectly. 

The  addition  of  plenty  of  turpentine  _ spirits  is 
indicated  for  hard  woods  like  yellow  pine,  as  it. 
penetrates  the  wood  better  than  oil  alone,  and  also 
carries  the  oil  with  it.  Also  in  the  second  coat,  or 
that  following  the  primer,  there  should  be  some  tur- 
pentine. Or  in  place  of  turpentine,  as  a substitute, 

- we  may  use  benzol  or  solvent  naphtha. 

Bass  or  Linwood. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  bass  or  linwood  now  used 
in  building,  and  while  it  has  a pretty  good  appear- 
ance, being  straight  of  grain,  compact  and  close 
grained,  tough  and  light,  it  is  also  soft  and  not  very 


durable  under  the  weather.  The  primer  should  be 
thin,  raw  oil  mainly,  and  not  very  much  drier,  so 
that  the  oil  may  penetrate.  Plenty  of  priming  should 
be  given,  well  brushed  out.  .In  some  respects  this 
wood  seems  more  like  the  old  white  pine;  it  is 
whiter  than  pine  and  very  even  of  color,  as  well  as 
of  texture,  and  paint  dries  well  on  it.  I have  been 
using  (juite  a lot  of  that  wood  lately,  and  like_  it 
very  much.  You  can  get  a very  good  white  finish 
on  it  with  two  good  coats. 

Poplar  or  Whitewood. 

Another  substitute  for  white  pine  may  be  found 
in  poplar,  also  a soft  wood,  but  stiff  and  straight 
grained,  fine  texture,  and  shrinks  very  little.  Some 
poplar  is  inclined  to  warp,  I am  told  by  a carpenter, 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  with  it  goes,  it  does  well 
under  paint,  and  that  is  all  we  can  require  of  it.  It 
may  be  primed  the  same  as  white  pine.  Paint  dries 
well  on  it,  and  for  two-coat  work  it  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Cottonwood. 

Cottonwood  lumber  has  some  resemblance  to  pop- 
lar in  many  features,  but  I have  had  no  experience 
with  its  painting.  Unlike  poplar,  it  is  difficult  y to 
properly  season  and  warps  badly,  and  absorbs  moist- 
ure readily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  hence 
would  not  do  very  well  on  exterior  work.  If^  in 
its  best  condition  and  properly  protected  by  paint, 
so  that  no  dampness  can  enter,  it  might  do  fairly 
well,  but,  once  moisture  gets  into  it,  dry  rot  follows, 
and  then  it  is  good-bye  paint.  Plenty  of  oil  should 
be  given  in  the  priming  coat  and  plenty  of  time  for 
this  to  dry. 

Spruce. 

Spruce  is  another  wood  now  much  used  in  build- 
ing, and  those  who  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  it  tell  me  that  the  wood  should  stand  a 
month  at  least  after  the  building  is  done  before 
paint  or  priming  should  be  applied.  This  gives  the 
wood  time  for  the  development  of  crar^:s  and  for 
shrinkage;  also  it  will  open  up  the  wood  that  has 
been  pressed  down  smooth  in  the  planing  process, 
during  which  the  rolls  pr  ,ss  the  wood  down  tight, 
but  which  may  afterwards  raise  up  under  the  paint. 
Spruce  is  a rather  hard  wood  and  the  addition  of 
some  turpentine  or  benzc^l  to  the  oil  priming  will 
be  helpful. 

Here  is  a hint.  When  Te  client  insists  on  having 
his  spruce-clapboarded  house  painted  as  soon  as 
done,  add  some  cold  water  to  the  paint.  Of  course  the 
water  won’t  mix  with  the  paint,  but  every  time  you 
dip  in  the  brush  some  water  will  come  with  the  paint, 
and  this  will  be  enoughi  to  open  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  Where  the  wood  is  sappy,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  the  oil  into  it,  and  this  is  where  the 
water  comes  in.  I believe  it  was  Mr.  \Yall  who  ad- 
vocated this  plan,  and  added  that,  when  the  spruce 
boarding  was  first  made  damp,  the  wood  being  sappy 
and  hard  to  do,  it  was  in  the  right  shape  for  getting 
a flat  coating,  in  the  priming,  and  which  would  serve 
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as  a good  foundation  for  succeeding  coats.  Painted 
while  dry,  the  wood  would  not  hold  the  paint. 

Some  astute  painter  once  declared  that  “the  man 
who  did  not  know*  how  to  use  water  in  his  paint  did 
not  know  his  trade.”  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
water  serves  a good  purpose  in  the  paint  pot. 

Hard  Pine. 

. Concerning  the  painting  of  hard  or  yellow  piiie,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds,  all  unadapted  by  na- 
ture for  taking  paint,  much  may  be  said.  We  paint- 
ers all  know  what  it  is  to  paint.  Paint  dries  slowly 
on  it.  It  is  full  of  rosin.  Southern  painters  have 
long  been  painting  on  this  wood  and  some  ol  them 
use  pine  tar  in  the  priming  coat  of  paint,  about  one 
part  to  seven  of  oil.  Upon  my  recommendation  a 
painter  has  tried  it  out,  and  tells  me  it  does  the  trick 
all  right.  The  primer  should  be  made  thin,  using 
white  lead  for  the  base,  and  adding  a little  turpen- 
tine or  benzol  to  the  ®il. 

First  of  all,  I think  it  best  to  allow  the  wood  to 
stand  for  a long  time  to  the  weather,  after  which  it 
will  be  found  to  take  the  paint  better,  and  to  retain 
it.  Any  excess  of  rosin  should  be  burnt  out,  as  the 
sun  will  melt  it  and  cause  the  paint  to  come  off.  A 
little  black  in  the  primer  Vv^ill  be  useful  in  making  a 
more  uniform  surface  than  the  varigated  surface  of 
the  pine  gives  under  the  thin  coat  of  white. 

Heavy  paint  should  never  be  applied  to  hard  pine. 
And  all  the  coats  should  be  well  brushed  out  or 
rubbed  in.  Use  very  little  driers.  Two  coats  of 
paint  on  the  priming  ought  to  give  a good  finish. 
But  not  too  heavy,  as  heavy  coats  mean  blistering. 
Some  say  they  have  success  bv  adding  some  red  lead 
to  the  white  lead  in  the  priming  coat,  equal  parts  of 
the  two  leads. 

Cypress. 

Cypress  is  another  wood  now  much  in  use  in  house 
building.  It  is  classed  with  the  soft  woods,  and  in 
some  respects  is  much  like  white  cedar.  It  is  free 


from  sap,  straight  of  grain,  light  weight  and  strong. 
If  I were  a carpenter  it  would  be  a delight  to  me 
to  work  it.  This  wood  should  be  primed  as  soon  as 
it  comes  from  the  mill,  at  which  time  it  is  smooth, 
but  after  a while  the  grain  will  rise,  due  to  the  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  making  it  more  or  less  rough. 

White  lead  thinned  with  raw  oil  and  some  turpen- 
tine or  benzol  and  a yery  little  drier  is  indicated  for 
the  priming.  But  opinions  differ.  Some  adyise  a 
coating  of  japan  drier  for  priming.  Others  thin  the 
white  lead  with  benzol  only.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  oil  primer  will  result  in  streaked  work,  some 
parts  will  dry,  other  parts  will  not  dry  in  days.  I 
know  this  from  experience.  Hence  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  priming  with  japan  drier  would  work  all 
right.  But  the  usual  way  is  fo  thin  out  with  turpen- 
tine or  benzol,  which  will  serve  to  penetrate  the  sap 
and  dry  the  paint  evenly. 

Shellac  is  sometimes  used  on  interior  cypress  when 
it  is  to  be  painted,  and  onlv  for  the  cost  this  would 
be  a good  method.  A little  turpentine  in  each  coat 
but  the  last  is  advised  on  outside  work.  There  is 
some  sort  of  gum  in  this  wood  that  paint  does  not 
dry  well  over;  rub  a piece  of  sandpaper  over  it  and 
see  how  soon  the  paper  is  clogged  up  with  the  stuff. 

Redwood. 

Some  mix  up  redwood  with  cypress.  A carpenter 
I was  speaking  tO'  recently,  and  who  was  weather- 
boarding  a house  with  cypress,  did  it.  Redwood  is 
not  even  distantly  related  to  cypress.  The  kind  we 
use  grows  only  in  the  State  of  California.  It  is  free 
from  pitch,  but  some  painters  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  that  acts  badly  on  paint,  causing  trouble. 
Its  heart  is  hard,  while  its  outer  portion  is  soft ; the 
primer  should  contain  turpentine  or  benzol,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oil,  to  induce  better  penetration.  Say 
seventy  per  cent,  raw  oil  and  thirty  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine, and  a little  benzol.  Add  the  benzol  when  ready 
to  paint,  and  brush  the  paint  well  into  the  wood. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Pricing  for  Profit— Questions  of  Business  Policy— Automobile  Shows— Shop  Efficiency- 

Estimating. 


By  M.  C. 

Recently  the  writer  received  a letter  from 
a car  and  carriage  painter  ir,  a town  in 
Central  New  York  asking  for  a method  by 
which  he  might  overcome  the  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing disproportion  between  what  he,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  was  receiving  for  work  and  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material.  This  man,  perhaps  it  is  fair 
to  state,  is  located  in  a prosperous  town  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  plenty  of  finely  condi- 
tioned State  roads  all  about,  in  a large,  nicely 
arranged  shop  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  and  nat- 
urally it  might  be  expected  that  the  business 
should  pay  a nice  profit  over  and  above  expenses. 
To  the  writer  there  appears  only  orfe  thing  to  do 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  is  to  increase, 
the  rates  for  doing  work  in  proportion  to  the  in- 


Hillick. 

creased  cost  of  all  the  things  consumed  in  perform- 
ing it. 

The  owner  of  a painting  business  need  feel  ro 
delicacy  in  increasing  the  price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell;  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick 
maker  are  not  backward  about  this  job  of  boosting 
prices.  Certainly  the  painter  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  Moreover,  as  a mat- 
ter of  making  the  business  pay,  of  putting  it  upon 
a permanently  paying  basis,  the  rate  for  work 
should  be  made  upon  a scale  sufficiently  above  the 
cost  of  the  total  of  all  that  is  put  into  the  produc- 
tion of  this  work  to  furnish  at  least  a reasonable 
profit. 

Paints,  colors,  varnishes,  tools,  etc.,  have  in- 
creased in  at  least  some  instances  50  per  cert,  above 
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their  cost  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  cost  of 
labor  is  somewhat  less  than  this  in  the  matter  of 
advance,  but  even  here  the  increase  is  formidable. 
No  business  painter  need  feel  the  least  timidity  con- 
cerning advancing  the  cost  of  what  he  has  to  sell  to 
properly  meet  the  increased  arjtl  increasing  cost  of 
Avhat  he  has  to  buy.  If  he  doesn’t  see  fit  to  do  this, 
the  sheriff  is  bound  to  get  him.  This  is  no  time 
to  mince  matters  in  regard  to  what  he  should  do  to 
put  his  business  upon  safe  ground  and  to  give  it  a 
measure  of  stability  to  meet  the  strain  of  future 
events. 

The  intelligent  car  owner  is  in  a position  to  ap- 
preciate the  logic  of  increased  painting  and  varnish- 
ing costs,  and  at  this  time  he  is,  as  a rule,  quite 
Avilling  to  face  the  situation  with  resignation.  It  is 
all  a part  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  he  is  trying 
to  accept  every  phase  of  it  cheerfully. 


Business  Policy. 

At  this  time  the  business  aspects  of  the  enterprise 
need  to  be  emphasized.  If  there  is  a Business 
Men  s Association  in  town,  or  a Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  an  organization  of  business  men  under  a 
different  title,  it  will  be  found  good  policy  to  be- 
come a rnember.  Such  organizations  teach,  among 
other  things,  a spirit  of  co-operation.  While  com- 
petition is  said  to  be  the  life  of  business,  there  are 
nevertheless  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
introducing  a measure  of  co-operation  into  the  af- 
fair. A business  man  the  other  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  writer,  said  that  he  found  co-operation 
m competition  not  only  a stimulus  to  increased 
usmess.  but  a protection  against  cut-throat  meth- 
ads.  I he  owner  of  a painting  business  will  find  it 
f fine  advantage  to  be  a business  man  among  busi- 
oromotiTn  ? to  an  organization  for  the 

^‘^'^P^^^tion  among  its  members,  and 

to  promote  by  every  honorable  and  legitimate 
iT'engageff^'''^'"'’^'''  ^^ich  he 

_ At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  it  is  hiuhlv 

accurately  determined,  hence  now  is  a good  time  Lo 
bebntin^”^  ? ^^ck  and  tools  and 

^er  laps  the  bookkeeping  methods  have  been  a little 

slack,  by  reason  of  which  a clear  understanding  of 

S's,  =>:P“ses,  including  the 

cost  of  labor,  etc.,  is  not  at  hand.  If  this  is  the  case 
no  better  time  than  the  present  may  be  had  for  mak- 

Indpprl”^'^'^  ^ matter  of  shop  accounting, 

deed,  a good,  thorough  system  of  bookkeeping  is 

iffne.\  f beats  of  the 

m dp  K T i^’7  the  safest 

guides  by  which  the  painting  enterprise  is  kept  keyed 

Dorff  - demands  imposed 

pon  It.  Through  this  system,  if  correctly  handled, 
e actual  cost  of  doing  business,  along  with  the 
actua  profit  secured,  together  with  the  other  essent'a! 
details,  are  made  available.  A good  bookkeepL,  in 
tact  is  just  as  necessarv  in  the  paint  shop  as  a good 
painter.  Both  are  indispensable. 


Ths  Automobile  Shows. 

At  this  time  it  is  a wise  plan  to  visit  one  or  more  of 
the  larger  automobile  shows  being  held.  Much 
useful  informotion  may  be  obtained  from  such  visits. 
New  colors  and  color  schemes  and  combinations  are 
to- be  seen  asd  studied;  also  striping  designs  and 


styles  for  the  interior  finish.  The  car  interior  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  become  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  equipment.  New  methods  of  painting 
and  finishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  and  new  styles 
in  the  natural  wood  finish  now  so  popular  in  certain 
types  of  cars,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  car  interiors.  All 
this  and  additional  data  having  to  do  with  the  paint- 
ing and  finishing  and  ornamenting  of  the  automobile 
is  available  as  the  shows. 

Methods  of  salesmanship  may  be  studied  at  these 
shows  as  illustrated  by  the  premier  salesman  of  the 
country,  and  this  information  may  be  made  of  in- 
valuable assistance,  for  today,  as  never  before,  secur- 
ing car  and  vehicle  painting  business  is  a game  of 
salesmanship,  of  making  the  car  owner  see  that  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  do  in  the  matter  of  car  maintenance 
as  viewed  from  the  painter’s  standpoint.  Advertis- 
ing plans  are  usually  in  evidence,  and  these,  too,  are 
useful  to  the  painter.  It  has  been  common  talk  that 
for  unique  methods  of  advertising  the  promoters  and 
advertising  managars  of  the  big  automobile  concerns 
hold  a place  in  the  front  rank. 

The  business  car  painter  is  aware,  broadly  speak- 
ing, of  the  selling  capacity  of  good  advertising,  but 
as  a rule  he  has  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
form  of  creating  and  developing  business,  and  getting 
it.  All  these  points  are  of  value  and  may  be  had,  in 
their  outline  form,  througih  observation  at  the  big 
shows  and  at  points  where  cars  are  marketed  and 
their  values  discussed.  Certainly  the  automobile 
shows  are  educational  in  their  character,  and  t’ne 
painter  may  well  spend  a few  days  visiting  them. 
One  thing  these  shows  will  teach  the  painter,  namely, 
that  to  help  win  the  war  business,  including  the  paint- 
ing business,  should  be  done  as  usual.  , 

Painting  for  Protection. 

The  car  is  in  constant  need  of  protection  from  the 
elements,  and  this  only  may  be  secured  through 
thorough  painting  and  varnishing  seasonably  applied. 
Curtailment  of  paint  and  varnish  repairs  means  swift 
deterioration  of  the  car  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  a 
fundamental  and  logical  outcome  of  neglecffng  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  painting.  It  is  high  time  to  get 
the  heavy  painting  and  varnishing  repairs  class  of 
cars  into  the  shop  and  started  on  their  way  through 
the  various  processes.  This  will  serve  to  lick  up  a 
considerable  volume  oI  heavy  work  that  at  a later 
period  might  clog  up  the  mac’ninery. 

The  outlook  is  strong  for  light  painting  repairs, 
and  particularly  for  the  touch-up-and-varnish  class, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  make,  at  this 
time,  a special  canvass  for  all  the  heavy  painting  re- 
pairs which  car  owners  may  have  under  consideration. 

Prompt  Collections. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  repainting 
business  has  to  do  with  collections.  These  should  be 
promptly  made.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  send  ^out 
statements  covering  all  outstanding  accounts  every 
thirty  days ; this  is  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  average  car  owner  will  respect  the 
business  spirit  back  of  this  plan  and  will  arrange  to 
take  care  of  the  account.  The  varnish  and  color 
maker  and  .grinder  expect  settlement  at  least  every 
thirty  days,  or  at  least  appreciate  it,  as  do  the  makers 
of  other  supplies  consumed  by  the  painter.  The 
thirty  days  settlement  plan  is  a good  one  all  around, 
and  the  paint  shop  owner  can  make  no  better  New 
Year’s  resolution  than  one  which  will  directly  aid  in 
the  prompt  collection  of  all  bills  outstanding  upon  the 
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first  of  every  month.  He  will  also  strengthen  his  own 
financial  status  by  quite  as  promptly  paying  all  his 
bills  with  the  same  frequency.  Credit  is  one  of  the 
important  essentials  in  conducting  a painting  busi- 
ness, and  it  will  help  immensely  to  give  the  enterprise 
stability  and  a reputation  for  clean-cut  methods  and 
a certain  power  of  resources. 

Shop  Efficiency. 

Now  is  a fine  time  to  also  resolve  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  shop,  if  possible.  Perhaps,  in  think- 
ing this  matter  over,  it  will  be  allowed  that  a better 
class  of  workmen  might  be  employed.  Of  course,  it 
is  understood  that  good  help  is  scarce  today  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a still  greater  scarcity,  but 
even  less  help  of  a superior  quality  will  produce,  if 
anything,  a larger  output  of  finished  work,  and  a 
better  grade  of  work,  than  a greater  number  of  work- 
ing units  less  efficient  and  creating  a bigger  volume 
of  waste.  The  four-dollar  a day  mechanic  is  very 
often  cheaper,  in  half  a dozen  different  ways,  than 
the  three-dollar  one.  , 

The  matter  of  a better  grade  of  material  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  a smilar  way.  The  tendencv  io 
this  era  of  high  prices  is  to  employ  substitutes  or  to^ 
cheapen  the  regular  supply  through  the  medium  of 
adulteration,  either  of  which  plans  carries  with  it  a 
horde  of  disadvantages.  Our  own  plan  will  be  to 
use  the  materials  which  experience  has  taught  us  to 
trust  and  depend  on,  and  which  we  know  under 
right  conditions  will  produce  trustworthy  and  re- 
liable results,  and  if  the  expense  must  be  kept  down 
to  meet  certain  requirements,  to  accomplish  the  end 
through  the  employment  of  fewer  coats  and  proc- 
esses. It  is  not  a wise  method  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
the  work  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  material  used 
or  by  employing  a cheap  class  of  help.  Working 
out  a schedule  of  processes  fewer  in  number  aril 
more  thorough  in  character  and  using  the  best 
class  of  help  and  materials  will  be  found  the  more 
economical  and  profitable  plan. 

Poor  help  is  wasteful  in  its  resources,  inferior 
though  they  be.  and  also  wasteful  in  the  use  of  ma- 


terials, and  taking  this  combination  at  its  best,  even 
the  result  can  be  nothing  short  of  ruinous  to  the 
business.  Why  not  begin  the  new  year  with  a 
more  efficient  force  of  men  and  with  a fixed  deter- 
mination to  use  a superior  grade  of  stock  and  tools, 
and  give  the  experiment  a fair  trial?  Labor  repre- 
sents, as  a rule,  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  any 
given  job  of  vehicle  painting;  materials  and  tools, 
25  per  cent.  Both  are  important  enough  to  invite 
close  study  from  the  angle  of  economics,  with  the 
one  fact,  however,  always  in  view  that  a poor  qual- 
ity of  either  is  a bad  handicap,  and  the  two  together 
are  enough  to  quickly  cripple  the  business.  It  is 
a necessary  thing  to  consider  these  matters  in  aver- 
ages and  proportions,  and  always  in  relation  to  a 
just  volume  of  profit  upon  the  investment.  When 
this  is  done  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the  mistake  of 
tryir.g  to  build  up  and  maintain  a paying  business 
through  the  employment  of  inferior  help,  tools  and 
materials. 

Estimating. 

The  practice  of  estimating  closely  the  cost  of  per- 
forming any  given  job  of  vehicle  painting  should 
be  rigidly  continued.  The  condition  of  the  job  will 
largely  determine  the  cost  and  therefore  the  price 
which  should  be  charged ; the  local  price  schedule 
will  serve  only  as  a general  outline  price  for  work 
that  runs  about  normal  as  to  condition.  Each 
vehicle  should'  be  priced  upon  the  processes  required 
to  finish  the  work  well,  as  disclosed  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  surface  condition^  It  is  not  wise  to  be 
governed  much  by  local  conditions ; rather,  make 
the  conditions  based  upon  a careful  inspection  of 
the  work. 

Figure  closely  all  overhead  charges,  labor  and 
material  and  tools,  etc.,  and  to  this  total  add  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  profit,  the  latter  figure  being  nearer 
what  the  average  city  painter  determines  as  the 
profit  item. 

Plan  a daily  working  schedule  for  each  individual 
job,  and  then  adhere  to  that  schedule,  to  the  end 
t-hat  the  work  is  turned  out  on  time  and  each  coat 
of  material  given  its  correct  drying  and  seasoning 
period.  This  is  good  mechanics  and  good  business. 
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A Decorator  with  High  Ideals 

An  Interesting  Interview  With  William  H.  Oliver,  a Well-Known  Fifth  Avenue  Business 

Man. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


New  YORK  City  is  recognized  all  over  North 
America  as  the  greatest  financial  and  com- 
mercial  center.  For  many  decades  it  has 
led  all  other  cities  in  the  Western  hemisphere  in 
population.  Today,  with  her  constantly  increasing 
millions,  she  bids  fair  in  a few  more  years  to  become 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  the  world.  “As 
goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  nation,”  has  been  the 
slogan  in  many  a hotly  contested  political  campaign, 
although,  as  the  Western  States  now  roll  up  their  big 
majorities,  the  great  Eastern  centers  are  not  as 
weighty  as  in  former  times ; still,  this  does  not 
diminish  the  leadership  and  distinction  that  a huge, 
thriving  metropolis  attains. 

Great  financail  mergers — gigantic  mercantile  com- 
binations and  vast  building  operations  have  been 
successfully  managed  in  New  York  for  many  years 
past.  Such  achievemients  have  not  only  developed 
New  York  people  to  a remarkable  extent,  but  very 
high-class  talent  in  various  lines  has  been  attracted 
to  the  city.  The  result  of  all  this  is  both  country- 
wide and  international  prominence  to  a marked  de- 
gree. 

Realizing  the  strategic  position  New  York  occu- 
pies as  a seaport,  as  a trading  center  and  a rapidly 
growing  business  city  on  an  almost  inconceivable 
scale,  it  might  therefore  be  interesting  to  the  trade 
to  hear  from  one  of  the  leading  decorators  there, 
and  to  learn  his  view  on  what  contributes  to  success 
and  higher  development  of  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing trades. 

A Man  With  High  Ideals. 

William  H.  Oliver  was  the  decorator  I recently 
interviewed  at  his  office  and  showrooms,  57  Fifth 
avenue.  I was  impressed  by  the  opening  remark  he 
made,  and  it  only  required  a few  moments  to  show 
me  that  I was  not  talking  with  an  ordinary,  every- 
day house  painter,  who  was  in  the  trade  for  all  he 
could  get  out  of  it,  with  no  thought  or  regard  for 
the  art  of  decorating  or  the  uplifting  or  elevating 
of  the  craft  as  a whole.  After  stating  the  object 
of  my  call  and  interview,  he  meditated  a moment  or 
two  and  said : 

“A  man  with  dirty  overalls,  who  is  unshaven,  un- 
couth and  otherwise  careless  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner— perhaps  dragging  a broken  stepladder  across 
the  street  from  work  on  a job— does  not  represent 
the  industry  of  painting  and  decorating  I am  engaged 
in — an  industry  which  is  producing  in  value  more 
than  three  hundred  million  dollars  a year  in  paints, 
varnishes,  and  allied  lines,  and  over  thirty  million 
dollars  a year  in  wall  papers  and  similar  interior 
decorations.  One  great  fault  today,”  continued  Mr. 
Oliver,  “is  the  fact  that  a great  majority  of  men 
engaged  in  our  trade  fail  to  recognize  that  it  is 
really  an  art,  and  should  be  prosecuted  as  such,  and 
are  unwilling  to  think  in  big  figures.” 


Train  Apprentices  Along  Higher  Lines. 

At  this  point  I asked  if  he  considered  the  way 
boys  were  learning  their  trade  at  present  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  ideas.  To  this  he  replied  with 
emphasis  that  he  did  not.  “Boys  should  be  taught 
the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  all  decora- 
tive art — and  that  is,  harmony  of  design  and  per- 
fect color  combinations  and  blending — -and  when  we 
can  turn  out  a class  of  painters  who  have  been 
trained  from  their  earliest  introduction  to  the  trade 
along  these  higher  lines,  you’ll  see  a wonderfully 
progressive  stride  made  in  the  painting  trade  for 
which  some  of  us  have  been  hoping  for  many  years. 

“I  have  had  men  tell  me  I was  all  wrong,  and  that 
a crazy  man  could  have  no  more  wild  notions  about 
the  painting  trade  than  I put  forth,  when  I sug- 
gested these  richer  ideals  which  I believe  our  trade 
should  reach.  But  let  a man  be  considered  crazy 
who  engages  in  placing  the  art  of  painting  and  decor- 
ating homes  on  a higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  been 
placed  on  in  the  history  of  the  world ! What  of  it  ? 
Because  musicians  go  crazy,  is  that  to  say  we  shall 
have  no  music?  If  an  artist  is  said  to  be  beside 
himself,:  does  that  condemn  art?  Are  literature, 
poetry  and  similar  productions  of  specialized  minds 
to  be  excluded  because  .one  of  their  authors  has 
strayed  from  the  generally  accepted  standard? 
Then,  if  a man  sees  far  ahead  of  the  present  and 
wants  a new  and  better  system  to  supplant  the  old, 
which  will  mean  a far  better  and  perceptibly  greater 
art,  insomuch  that  he  is  believed  to  be  fanatical  on 
the  subject,  does  that  ridicule  and  cast  away  the 
idea  that  what  we  need  in  the  trade  in  these  times 
is  a deeper  and  stronger  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
skill  and  temperament  of  the  individual  decorator?” 
Believes  in  Trade  Uplift. 

To  many  readers  these  statements  by  Mr.  Oliver 
will  not  be  new.  He  has  often  given  expression  to 
his  views  at  conventions  and  in  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, where  he  is  an  active  worker;  his  influence 
is  always  of  an  uplifting  tendency,  in  which  he  is 
seeking  to  interest  his  colleagues  in  a better  plat- 
form. There  will  be  many  painters  throughout  the 
country,  some  I know  personally  and  have  talked 
with,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  this  New  York  man 
come  out  in  such  a pronounced  way  and  demand  a 
high  standard  for  his  trade. 

Others  will  discourage  his  views  and  hold  to  their 
ideas  that  a pot  of  paint  and  a few  brushes  and  a 
ladder,  together  with  perhaps  a pair  of  overalls  and 
the  satisfaction  that  they  secured  the  job  at  a little 
lower  bid  than  their  competitors — and  will  do  it  at 
little  or  no  profit — are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  painting  business  a success.  But  the  painter  of 
intelligence  will  quickly  see  that  he  can  never  get 
very  far  up  the  ladder  of  success  by  such  methods, 
and  that  men  of  the  type  Mr.  Oliver  is  appealing  to 
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may  be  in  the  minority,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  successful  both  from  the  con- 
tracting painter’s  point  of  view  as  well  as  a monetary 
standpoint. 

The  Influence  of  Color. 

“Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a feature  in  deco- 
rative work  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  a 
painter,”  Mr.  Oliver  said  as  we  talked  further.  “We 
are  all  subject  to  color  environment.  This  has  been 
abundantly  proven  by  scientific  investigation  and 
analysis.  It  may  seem  like  a finely  spun  theory  to 
some,  but  there  is  a complete  array  of  evidence 
that  people  are  affected  by  the  color  scheme  of  their 
surroundings.  There  are  certain  colors  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  disposition. 

“We  have  cases  where  persons  who  were  unwell 
have  regained  their  health  after  they  were  brought 
in  constant  contact  with  a color  or  tone  to  which 
they  seemed  temperamentally  adapted. 

“Purple  is  a color  many  cannot  live  with,  and  a 
soft  but  distinct  color  or  tone  quite  opposite  has 
been  used  and  a decided  improvement  was  observed 
at  once.  Our  hospitals  are  another  example  of  this 
fact.  Not  long  ago  they  were  using  a strong,  bright 
white  on  the  walls  and  interior.  Today  they  are 
modifying  this  kind  of  a wall  finish  with  a subdued 
tone,  which  relieves  from  the  glare  and  brightness. 
The  effect  is  noticeable  on  every  patient.  From  this 
fact  we  can  Easily  see  why  the  proper  color  combi- 
ations  should  be  in  every  home.” 

It  is  Mr.  Oliver’s  idea  that  the  painter  and  dec- 
orator should  become  so  proficient  in  his  art,  so 
skilled  in  advising  and  helping  the  house  owner  to 
select  the  correct  colors  that,  when  a decorating  con- 
tract for  a house  is  completed,  every  room  and  all 
parts  of  the  exterior  will  harmonize  and  agree  with 
the  original  plan  of  the  designee. 

The  Present  Tendency  in  Decoration. 

I asked  what  the  present  tendencies  of  the  public 
were  in  respect  to  decorative  art  and  what  seemed  to 
be  the  demand.  The  answer  Mr.  Oliver  gave  me 
was  to  the  effect  that  subdued  tones  and  modified  col- 
ors were  desired  today  rather  than  the  bright  hues 
that  prevailed  a few  years  ago.  Mr.  Oliver  considers 
that,  the  more  refined  and  highly  cultured  a person’s 
mind  is,  the  more  he  will  prefer  a rich  but  quiet 
color  that  harmonizes  with  the  surroundings,  and  the 
more  susceptible  is  he  to  a perfect  blending  of 
color  tones  and  shades.  His  remarks  on  this  line 
broug-ht  to  the  writer’s  mind  the  highly  decorated, 
gilded  halls  where  the  richest,  most  dazzling  orna- 
mentation has  been  used  so  lavishly  that  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholder  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Oliver  had  this  to  say : — 

“You  see,  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
auditorium  or  theatre  and  other  public  rooms  of 
large  size  and  the  rooms  in  a private  dwelling — that 
is,  I am  speaking  of  the  middle-class  house  costing 
say  from  five  to  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  rather  than  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollar 
palaces  of  the  millionaire.  If  you  were  required  to 
live  in  a house  where  a riot  of  ornamentation  existed, 
your  eyes  would  soon  tire  of  it  and  vou  would  seek 
a change,  but  where  most  subdued  tones  are  used, 
and  a quiet  color  is  the  decorative  scheme,  you  can 
live  with  it  all  your  lifetime.  Our  wall  papers  are 
in  a transitional  period  now  and  you  can  easily  no- 
tice the  absence  of  sharp,  bright  contrasts  in  color 


and  in  their  place  the  beautiful  harmony  of  subdued 
tones.” 

To  carry  this  point  still  further,  Mr.  Oliver  told 
of  customers  calling  on  him  years  ago,  who  wanted 
their  house  redecorated.  “Perhaps  it  would  be  a case 
something  like  this  : — 

“Mary  had  come  home  from  college  and  wanted  a 
blue  room;  but  John,  the  big  brother,  wanted  his 
room  in  red.  A younger  sister  inclined  to  yellow, 
and  the  mother  herself  had  a leaning  toward  pink. 
They  had  all  hit  upon  the  idea  of  having  the  library 
done  over  in  Nile  green.  Now,  if  that  would  not 
be  a curious  combination  of  color,  then  I know  very 
little  about  the  decorating  business.  Well,  it’s  a case 
first  of  being  diplomatic  and  I would  suggest  a call, 


William  H.  Oliver. 


in  order  to  determine  better  just  what  I can  do  for 
them,  to  see  the  value  of  a blended  effect  all  through 
the  house,  instead  of  such  diametrically  opposite  con- 
trasts, which  would  constantly  quarrel  with  each 
other.  Then,  in  order  to  get  in  the  personal  color 
note  to  which  each  member  of  the  family  inclines,  I 
would  suggest  a window  curtain  and  drapery,  as  well 
as  furniture  upholstery,  which  would  carry  out  the 
color  idea  they  had  when  they  first  came  to  me. 

“In  my  experience,  where  the  decorator  has  un- 
derstood his  work  and  is  capable  of  advising  his  pa- 
trons. they  are  better  satisfied  afterwards  and  feel 
that  they  are  following  the  suggestions  of  a skilled 
artist  whose  judgment  is  absolutely  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  In  architecture,  as  well  as  most  trad.es, 
people  generally  are  willing  to  be  guided  bv  the  ex- 
pert who  has  made  a specialty  of  his  art  or  profes- 
sion, but  in  painting  or  decorating  rooms  or  houses 
the  average  citizen  seems  to  believe  he  is  fully  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  the  color  and  design  which  he 
thinks  is  appropriate  and  correct  for  his  work.  The 
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result  of  this  is  that  we  have  ridiculous  looking  rooms 
in  some  houses  which  could  have  been  made  attrac- 
tive and  artistic  in  the  hands  of  a thoroughly  skilled 
and  competent  decorator.” 

Effect  of  the  War  on,  the  Trade. 

“What  has  been  the  effect  of  wtar  and  the  sweep- 
ing changes  which  have  marked  the  various  indus- 
tries, so  far  as  the  painting  trade  is  concerned  ? ’ 
This  was  a question  I asked  in  this  interview.  Mr. 
Oliver  replied  in  substance  that  the  bearing  of  this 
international  upheaval  is  a serious  matter  to  the 
painting  trade  because  of  the  stopping  of  many  big 
building  operations.  Material,  men  and  money  have 
been  deflected  from  the  usual  business  channels  to 
that  of  supplying  materials  and  preparing  the  new 
National  iVrmy  for  active  campaigning.  Not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  normal  building  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  New  York  city  and  this,  in  turn,  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  painting,  decorating  and  finish- 
ing of  all  new  structures.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
enormous  amount  of  refinishing  and  new  decorating 
and  painting  in  existing  buildings  which  will  always 
keep  part  of  the  trade  continuously  employed.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that  when  normal  times  ar- 
rive there  will  be  a big  drive  in  the  trade  and  the 
future  will  see  painters  and  decorators,  with  full 
forces  working  full  time  to  regain  what  has  been 
lost  during  these  times  of  national  stress. 

“To  meet  these  new  business  pressures  which  are 
sure  to  come  it  behooves  the  contracting  decorator 
and  painter  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mand, which  will  inevitably  come,  and  the  man  who 
is  ready  for  the  volume  of  trade  which  always  fol- 
lows a disturbance  in  the  nation  as  great  as  this  war 
has  been  is  going  to  reap  a wonderfully  good  profit 
in  his  business,  even  though  there  must  be  an  eco- 
nomical balancing  of  all  commerce  and  industry.” 
Success  in  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Industry. 

I wanted  to  know  what  Mr.  Oliver’s  ideas  were  of 
the  elements  of  success  that  every  painter  and  deco- 
rator should  possess  and,  furthermore,  vdhat  pre- 
vented so  many  painters  from  becoming  more  profi- 
cient and  achieving  greater  and  more  profitable  re- 
sults in  their  business. 

His  remarks  on  this  point  were  both  interesting 
and  illuminating  and  painters  everywhere  can  derive 
benefit  from-  what  he  said  in  the  following: — 

“There  should  be  a cost  basis  that  every  painter 
could  use  when  estimating.  This  would  represent  the 
actual  cost  of  labor,  materials  and  overhead,  which 
are  to  be  used  in  a specified  contract.  This  cost 
would  be  exactly  the  same  to  every  painter  and,  on 
this,  they  may  add  their  profits  of  whatever  size  or 
proportion  they  wish.  This  kind  of  figuring  saves 
time  and  effort,  besides  simplifying  the  work  and 
placing  every  competitor  on  a more  equal  basis  in 
giving  the  cost  on  contract  work. 

“One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  painter’s  difficult}' 
today  is  the  bad  method  so  many  of  them  use  when 
estimating  on  work.  I will  illustrate  my  point  in 
this  way:  We  will  say  that  a grocer  in  a town  gets 
three  painters  to  figure  on  a job.  They  figure  sharp 
and  close;  they  want  work  badly;  they  will  cut  prices 
right  and  left  to  get  the  contract.  Usually  the  low- 
est bidder  gets  the  w*ork.  Now,  what  is  the  result? 
The  grocer  sells  each  one  of  these  painters  from  hi=^ 
stock  of  merchandise  at  the  highest  price,  while  he 
has  to  pay  but  one  of  these  painters  at  the  lowest 


bid.  This  painter  has  estimated  so  low  that  he  has 
made  little  or  no  profit. 

“The  same  rule  applies  to  the  property  owner,  who 
may  rent  to  the  painter  and  get  the  highest  amount 
that  his  tenant  will  pay,  but  when  he  wants  painting 
or  decorating  done  the  painter,  due  to  the  wretched 
ways  many  of  them  use  in  estimating,  gives  a low- 
competitive  price  that  almost  excludes  his  profit.  This 
is  a wrong  economic  condition,  which  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  before  there  will  be  a real  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  the  business  success  of  most  contractors.” 

Mr.  Oliver  impressed  me  as  a man  whO'  has  made 
a very  thorough  study  and  analysis,  of  his  trade.  He 
has,  in  fact,  gone  way  beyond  the  trade  view  of  it 
and  looks  upon  the  decorator’s  work  as  an  art.  He 
would  start  the  young  man,  who  desires  tO'  become 
a painter  and  decorator,  in  the  study  of  design ; he 
would  familiarize  him  with  Greek  art,  the  classics, 
and  give  him  a thorough  knowledge  of  color  har- 
mony, together  with  a study  in  proportion  and  sym- 
metry. 

There  are  many  men  today  w^orking  at  the  trade 
who  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  these  essentials. 
Doubtless,  if  they  had  been  trained  to  think  along 
such  lines,  they  would  be  more  successful  and  better 
equipped  to  handle  much  finer  and  more  detailed 
work  than  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
far  higher  prices  than  they  do  for  their  mere  ordi- 
nary work.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  by 
a deeper'  study  in  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
decorator’s  art,  and  a better,  a thoroughly  accurate 
method  of  figuring  costs  and  estimating  on  work  and 
a determination  to  interest  fellow  craftsmen  who  are 
worth  interesting  to  higher  ideals  in  the  trade,  the 
contracting  decorator  and  painter  will  greatly  im- 
prove his  prospects  and  help  to  place  his  business  on 
the  basis  it  ought  tO'  be  in  the  commercial  world. 

How  Can  the  Trade  be  Elevated? 

Various  well-known  painters  have  given  me  their 
viewis  at  different  times  as  to  the  possible  way  some 
of  these  improvements  could  be  effected.  Nearly  all 
I have  talked  with  advanced  suggestions  that  were 
sensible  and  well  defined.  Mr.  Oliver’s  ideas,  among 
others,  are  worth  noting.  He  said : — 

“1  would  advocate  an  association  among  house 
decorators  for  the  study  and  perusal  of  the  decorative 
end  of  our  business.  In  other  words,  let  no  trade 
question  be  discussed  appertaining  to  the  unions,  the 
scale  of  wages,  or  the  settlement  of  any  difficulty  with 
any  outside  element  whatever;  but  this  association 
would  be  purely  to  advance  the  artistic  and  scientific 
side  of  our  inclustry  or  the  branch  we  represent.  I 
would  still  want  the  business  part  of  our  association- 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  greatest  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch ; able  to  meet  and  cope  w(ith  any  situation  that 
might  arise.  The  average  association  today  in  not 
a few  towns  in  the  country  .merely  meets  to  talk 
over  the  profit  side  of  the  craft,  to  discuss  wage  ar- 
guments, settle  controversies  and  exchange  views  on 
getting  more  business.  These  are  all  good  in  their 
place,  but  there  is  something  far  beyond  that,  which 
I want  to  see  our  members  take  hold  of  with  a greater 
vigor  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

“In  my  talks  before  our  association  here  in  New 
York  I have  stated  that  the  boys  in  our  trade  school 
would  be  helped  by  taking  them  from  the  practical 
siudies  in  home  decorative  art,  painting,  carpentry, 
or  whatever  they  are  working  in  and  devoting,  say, 
a half  hour  to  the  study  of  civics,  economics,  general 
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liistory,  commercial  law,  etc.  The  chang-e  would  not 
only  be  welcome  and  refreshing-  to  their  minds,  but 
it  would  give  them  a little  better  g-eneral  education 
and  prepare  them  to  meet  people,  whether  cultured 
or  illiterate,  and  express  themselves  clearly  and  ac- 
curately on  any  subject  on  which  they  might  wish  to 
speak  at  any  time.” 

Value  of  Conventions. 

The  attendance  at  conventions  is  urg-ed  upon  paint- 
ers by  this  enterprising  decorator.  He  tells  me  he 
finds  that  meeting  men  from  other  sections,  ex- 
changing experiences  and  learning  their  ways  of 
■W'orking  always  gives  him  something  to  think  over. 
“We  in  New  York,”  he  said,  “are  more  or  less  nar- 
row. In  this  big,  rich  city,  we  sometimes  think  there 
is  nothing  of  great  importance  outside  of  our  vicinity, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  I always  learn  something  from 
many  that  I meet  at  a big  assemblage  of  business 
men  in  the  trade.” 

The  value  of  a trade  medium,  the  magazines  which 
are  published  in  the  interest  of  the  trade,  was  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  our  talk.  They  can  be  o-f  vast 
help,  Mr.  Oliver  thought,  by  constantly  bringing  be- 
fore the  readers  the  movements  that  tend  to  help  the 
trade  on  toward  the  goal  of  high  achievement.  By 
keeping  up  the  good  work  in  the  editorial  columns 
there  mav  be  worked  out  interests  very  helpful  in 
every  respect  and,  they  may  thereby  be  one  of  the 
factors  to  assist  the  painter  to  a bigger  success  every 
way. 


A Long-Established  Business. 

The  painting  and  decorating  business  of  which 
William  H.  Oliver  is  now  the  head  was  started  73 
years  ago,  at  831  Broadway,  by  Hobbs  & Oliver,  the 
uncle  and  father  of  the  present  owner.  For  fifty 
years  they  were  on  University  place,  and  a few  years 
ago  moved  to  the  Fifth  avenue  location. 

Constant  attention  tO'  the  finer  finishing  work 
among  the  magnificent  homes  of  New  York  city  or 
nearby  sections,  qualified  to  meet  every  demand  in  the 
decorating  field,  and  thorough  business  ability  in  han- 
dling the  most  intricate  work,  have  been  some  of  the 
factors  that  have  placed  this  establishment  in  the  ad- 
vanced ranks  of  the  best  decorators  in  America,  The 
force  of  men  employed  ranges  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred. 

The  show  room  is  not  as  pretentious  as  others  I 
have  been  in,  still  a very  complete  array  of  high-class 
papers  and  decorative  finishes  are  ready  for  quick  and 
easy  inspection  by  the  prospective  customer.  One 
cannot  help  but  see  in  a moment’s  conversation  with 
the  proprietor  that  his  thirty-three  years  of  practical 
training  at  the  trade  have  given  him  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  In  early  times  materials  were 
orepared  by  hand  and  the  modern  processes  were  un- 
heard of.  Bovs  learned  all  there  v-ias  known  of  the 
craft  and  todav  it  is  no^  marvel  to  find  the  success  of 
a painter  who  has  so  carefully  equipped  himself  with 
the  essentials  of  the  business  as  the  subject  of  this 
interview. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Cold  Weather  Painting — Moisture  in  the  Surface — The  Value  of  Filler  for  Outside  Paint- 
ing— Flat  Paint  for  Second  Coating  on  Three-Coat  Inside  Work — Efficiency. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


OLD  time  country  painters  used  to  think  that 
to  paint  either  in  very  cold  or  very  hot 
weather  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  do ; 
that  it  was  not  good  for  the  paint.  It  is  some- 
what disagreeable  to  work  when  the  thermometer 
is  hovering  near  zero,  but  it  has  been  proven  long 
ago,  that  oil  paint  applied  when  the  temperature 
is  very  low  is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  cold  if 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  applied  is  dry.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  damp,  foggy  weather, 
which  occurs,  usually,  when  the  temperature  is 
neither  high  nor  low,  has  more  to  do  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  paint  film  than  either  hot  or  cold 
weather,  if  dry. 

Moisture  is  the  enemy"  of  all  kinds  of  paint.  Con- 
stant presence  of  moisture  soon  leaves  its  trace. 
Paint  that  is  much  exposed  to  moisture  at  intervals, 
and  followed  by  the  rays  of  a hot  sun  beating  on 
it,  soon  decays.  This  is  noticeable  on  parts  of  build- 
ings where  the  water  remains  on  the  surface  for 
any  length  of  time  after  a rain.  When  it  gets  the 
full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays,  it  is  but  a short  time 
until  it  begins  to  peel  off. 

As  to  paint  drying  slo-wly  during  very  cold 
weather,  I have  noticed,  if  the  paint  is  mixed  right, 
it  will  dry  about  as  quickly  in  cold,  dry  weather  as 


in  hot,  dry  weather  when  the  same  quantity  of 
dryer  Is  used.  To  mix  outside  paint  for  application 
in  cold  weather,  turpentine  should  be  used.  It 
should  be  mixed  rather  stout  in  oil,  then  thinned 
to  a working  consistency  with  turpentine,  but  not 
enough  to  flat  it  for  the  first  coat.  Add  about  the 
same  quantity  of  dryer  as  you  would  in  any  other 
dry  season.  Turpentine  is  not  considered  a dryer, 
but  it  hastens  the  drying  process  by  making  the 
film  thinner,  thus  causing  the  oil  to  oxidize  sooner 
than  if  mixed  with  oil  alone.  Again,  turpentine 
may  safely  be  used  in  cold  weather  when  it  may 
not  in  hot,  as  a cold  surface  does  not  absorb  oil 
like  a hot  one,  which  leaves  more  oil  in  the  paint 
film. 

Moisture  in  the  Surface. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  paint  on  buildings  that 
are  densely  shaded  by  trees  often  decays  quickly, 
it  is  evident  that  the  moisture 'comes  from  the  trees, 
for  paint  protected  by  shade  from  buildings  usually 
remains  in  better  condition  longer  than  on  any  other 
part.  It  would  seem  better  to  paint  such  work  in 
cold,  dry  weather,  during  the  winter,  as  the  foliage 
shades  it  in  the  summer,  and  has  a tendency  to 
conserve  the  moisture,  which  it  sometimes  does. 
If  the  painting  is  well  dried  out,  moisture  on  the 
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surface  does  not  hurt  the  paint  as  quickly  as  when 
it  is  put  on  a moist  surface. 

I have  so  often  observed  that  any  kind  of  paint 
put  on  a dry  surface  invariably  does  the  best,  until 
I have  come  to  believe  that  moisture,,  particularly, 
under  the  paint  film,  according  to  the  quantity,  is 
the  greatest  natural  enemy  of  paint  there  is,  and 
if  there  be  much  moisture  in  the  under  surface, 
there  is  no  oil  paint  that  will  give  good  results. 

As  the  result  of  experience,  I am  much  in  favor 
of  having  the  surface  on  which  paint  is  to  be  ap- 
plied as  dry  as  possible.  If  a surface  to  be  painted 
is  diy  and  no  water  remains  on  it  for  any  length 
of  time  after  the  paint  is  put  on,  moisture  that  will 
seriously  affect  the  paint  must  come  from  under- 
neath, which  is  not  likely  in  the  modern  dwelling. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  more  oil 
that  soaks  into  the  surface  the  better  for  the  paint. 

I have  tried  every  conceivable  mixture  of  paint 
for  outside  surfaces  that  I could  think  of,  often 
with  varying  results  in  jobs  done  with  the  same 
mixture,  and  in  the  same  way,  but  on  the  whole  I 
have  found  that  a surface  soaked  full  of  thin  oil 
priming  is  not  so  good  as  when  the  oil  is  well 
fortified  with  pigment,  so  as  to  fill  the  pores  of  the 
wood  to  some  extent.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  a job  of  three-coat  painting  does  bet- 
ter and  requires  less  paint  to  do  good  work  when 
the  priming  is  mixed  rather  stout  and  well  brushed 
out,  so  as  to  imbed  the  pigment  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood. 

Flat  Paint  for  Second  Coating  on  Three-Coat 
Outside  Work. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  done  sign  painting  he 
has  used  flat  pairt  and  knows  its  value  in  letter- 
ing signs.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  long  some 
of  these  signs  last?  How  they  have  stood  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  and  remained  in  good  shape 
for  years?  They  may  or  may  not  have  been  pro- 
tected with  varnish.  That  makes  no  difference, 
for  varrish  protected  signs  last  no  longer  than 
those  which  are  not.  I do  not  mean  the  kind  of 
flats  carriage  painters  use,  or  those  for  interior 
use,  but  oil  paint  mixed  stout  and  thinned  with 
turpentine. 

Sign  painters  use  flat  paint  for  two  reasons ; it 
covers  better,  works  easier  and  makes  a better 
edge  to  the  bars  of  the  letters  than  pure  oil  pairt, 
either  cut  in  or  otherwise. 

Hence,  if  you  use  a rather  stout  paint  for  the 
priming  coat,  and  a semi-flat  for  the  second  coat, 
you  will  have  the  surface  well  covered  and  the 
pores  of  the  wood  better  filled  than  if  two  coats 
of  pure  oil  paint  had  been  used.  Then  a third  coat 
of  oil  paint  will  give  a serviceable  and  well  ap- 
pearing job. 

The  mixed  paint  makers  put  up  paint  for  sale 
that  in  reality  is  much  stouter  thaU'  painters  use, 
mixed  with  lead  and  oil,  but  they  do  it  in  a differ- 
ent way,  by  using  benzine  as  a thinner,  and  when 
it  is  applied  this  evaporates,  leaving  a film  of 
stout  paint.  Benzine  in  paint  only  serves  the  paint- 
er by  making  the  paint  spread  easier,  saving  the 
labor  of  brushing  out  stout  paint,  which,  to  do 
right,  requires  particular  effort  that  the  average 
painter  does  not  care  to  do.  Stout  paint  is  apt  to 
be  carried  to  the  surface  heavier  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  if  not  brushed  out  carefully. 


Efficiency. 

The  average  country  painter’s  efficiency  is  im- 
paired by  want  of  proper  tools  and  appliances  in 
order  to  do  his  work  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
rapidity.  There  is  nothing  that  better  repays  the 
country  painter,  by  saving  time,  than  good  tools, 
and  enough  of  them  on  the  job  that  there  need 
be  no  delay.  . 

Ladder  jacks  are  time  ard  labor  saving  devices 
that  are  all  important  to  the  country  painter.  A 
pair  or  more  of  them  will  often  pay  for  their  cost 
in  time  saved  in  a single  job  where  there  is  a pro- 
portionately large  amount  of  work  to  do  from 
ladders.  Swing  scaffolds  or  falls  may  or  may  not 
be  used  by  the  country  painter.  I do  not  advise 
their  use,  except  on  high  buildings.  They  require 
too  much  time  to  put  in  place  for  use  in  two-story 
buildings.  The  average  country  dwelling  has  no 
cornice  that  will  hold  the  hooks  with  safety,  and 
they  must  be  fastened  to  planks  attached  to  the 
roof.  They  are  useless  as  a time  saver  for  paint- 
ing two-stor)'-  buildings. 

Two  or  more  pairs  of  extension  trestles  are  need- 
ed by  every  country  pairter  for  doing  low  work. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  a man  can 
work  much  easier  to  himself  and  much  faster  when 
standing  on  a plank  than  from  any  kind  of  a ladder. 
The  cornice  on  almost  all  country  residences  may 
be  reached  from  ladder  jacks,  and  the  sides  painted 
as  far  down  as  the  lower  casing  of  the  windows  of 
the  upper  story,  and  the  remainder  finished  from 
extension  trestles  and  the  ground.  Thus,  two 
men,  one  on  a plank  supported  by  ladder  jacks  and 
the  other  from  trestles,  may  do  one  side  of  an 
ordinary  dwellirg,  windows  and  all,  with  one  shift. 
Trestles  are  invaluable  wheti  it  comes  to  working 
on  the  upper  parts  of  verandas. 

The  need  of  the  country  painter  is  for  more  and 
better  tools. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twentieth 
of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding 
issue. 


Pitting  of  Calcimine  on  Stucco  Finished  Walls. 

W.  E.  P.,  Massachusetts,  writes: — Recently  I fin- 
ished some  new  walls  and  ceilings  of  sand  or  stucco. 
Specifications  called  for,  one  coat  varnish  size  and  two 
coats  calcimine.  The  work  was  done  as  specified,  bur. 
thousands  of  small  holes  about  the  size  of  a pin  point 
broke  through  the  finished  surface,  showing  plainly. 
The  architect  was  dissatisfied  and  I had  to  go  over 
the  work  at  my  own  expense.  The  ceilings  w|ere 
about  three  months  old  and  of  wood  pulp.  What  do 
you  think  caused  the  pinholes,  and  how  could  their 
appearance  have  been  prevented. 

Answer.  We  believe  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the 
wall  or  ceiling  varnish  used  on  the  job,  which  per- 
mitted suction,  causing  the  appearance  of  what  is 
usually  termed  “pinholes”  in  the  calcimine  coatings. 
Perhaps  the  varnish  was  thinned  to  excess,  thus  caus- 
ing the  surface  to  remain  porous  to  some  extent. 
Therefore,  the  first  coat  of  calcimine  sank  in,  instead 
of  filling  up  and,  naturally,  the  second  coat  on  drying 
out,  showed  pitting.  The  remedy,  in  your  case,  was 
to  apply  a soap  and  glue  size  over  the  pitted  finish 
and  finish  up  with  another  coat  of  calcimine  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  removing  the  pitted  finish.  At  any 
rate,  a soap,  glue  and  alum  size  is  preferable  for  cal- 
cimine finishes  to  varnish  size.  The  best  glue,  soap 
and  alum  size  is  made  as  follows : — Soak  over  night 
one  pound  of  good  pale  glue  in  two  quarts  of  water 
and  in  the  morning  add  two  quarts  more  of  water 
and  dissolve  the  glue.  In  another  pot  dissolve  one 
pound  of  yellow  soap,  shredded  in  slices,  in  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  in  still  another  pot  dissolve  two 
pounds  of  alum  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Mix 
the  hot  glue  and  soap  solutions,  stirring  with  a clean, 
wooden  paddle,  and  add  the  alum  solution.  Put  the 
resulting  product  in  a package,  large  enough  to  hold 
about  six  gallons,  adding  enough  cold  water  to  make 
five  gallons.  This  will  be  of  the  proper  consistency 
for  a hard,  smooth  plastered  surface;  it  may  be 
thinned  further  wiith  one-half  its  volume  of  water. 


English  Cliff  stone  Whiting  vs.  American  Paris 
White. 

W.  F.,  Massachusetts,  asks  us  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference, if  any,  between  English  and  American  whit- 
ing. He  has,  on  the  strength  of  an  advertisement  in 
The  Painters  Magazine,  purchased  a brand  of  whit- 
ing that  has  cost  him  one  and  three-quarter  cents  pet- 


pound  in  barrels,  at  point  of  manufacture,  the 
freight  and  cartage  adding  three-quarters  of  a cent 
per  pound,  a total  of  two  and  one-half  cents.  A sales- 
man near  his  home  offered  English  Cliffstone  paris 
white  at  three  cents  per  pound  in  barrels,  delivered,, 
and  claimed  that  American  paris  white  was  nothing 
but  a cheap  domestic  clay  and  not  whiting  at  all.  He 
says  that  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  he  pur- 
chased good  whiting  at  three-quarters  of  a cent  per 
pound  and  cannot  understand  the  reasons  for  this  ex- 
traordinary advance. 


_ as  lo  tne  nature  ot  whit- 

ing is  either  not  well  posted  or  is  trying  tO’  deceive 
you,  but  you  can  readily  ascertain  wihether  the  ma- 
terial you  purchased  on  the  strength  of  the  advertise- 
ment in^  The  Magazine  is  clay  or  whiting.  Kaolin 
or  clay  is  silicate  of  alumina,  chemically  considered, 
v/hile  whiting  is  calcium  carbonate,  also  known  as 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  former  will  not  dissolve  in 
contact  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  while 
the  latter,  whether  prepared  from  English,  French 
or  American  limestone,  will  dissolve  in  dilute  acids 
with  very  decided  effervescence.  We  doubt  whether 
any  firm  would  offer  clay  as  whiting  and  do  so  for 
any  length  of  time  without  detection.  The  reason 
tor  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  whiting  during 
the  past  three  years  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
high  cost  of  transatlantic  shipping.  The  rock  from 
which  whiting  IS  prepared  for  the  most  part  comes 
trom  Eritish  ports,  and  not  many  years  since  foreign 
vessels  brought  it  over  here  in  ballast,  which  enabled 
American  n^nufacturers  to  sell  at  low  figures.  Com- 
mercial whiting,  the  lowest  grade  sold,  was  offered 
wholesale  in  1914,  at  45  cents  per  too  pounds;  in 
1915,  at  the  same  price;  1916,  at  90  cents;  1917  at 
and  this  grade  is  fit  only  for  making  cheap 
containing  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  sandy  mat- 


To  Make  Varnish  Dry  Flat. 

J-  J‘»  Minnesota,  wants  to  know  how  varnish 
can  be  made  to  dry  flat,  without  much  trouble. 

Answer.  Take  one  gallon  of  hard  oil  finish  or 
a good  grade  of  furniture  varnish  and  heat  it  to 
make  it  simmer.  Into  this,  while  hot,  pour  six 
ounces  of  melted  beeswax,  that  is  still  liquid  and  hot 
^irring  well,  and  finally  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil. 
Take  from  fire  and  thin  with  three  pints  pure  tur- 
pentine, previously  warmed  in  a water  bath.  This 
will  make  one  and  one-half  gallons,  which  should 
be  filtered  while  warm  through  cheesecloth  into  tin 
cans,  that  can  be  corked  tight  after  the  mass  has 
become  cooled.  Everything  must  be  kept  clean,  and 
m applying  the  varnish  lumps  must  be  avoided.  Use 
badger-hair  brushes,  laying  of  the  work  one  way 
and  feathering  the  other  way.  Work  rapidly,  as 
It  sets  rather  quickly,^  but  it  makes  a nice  job.  The 
sweet  oil  retards  drying  somewhat,  but  the  addition 
of  a little  gold  size  japan  will  correct  this. 


Making  Starch  Solution  Adhere  to  Glossy  Paint. 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota,  desires  to  know  what  can  be 
added  to  starch  to  make  it  stick  to  a glossy  painted 
surface  on  walls. 
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Answer.  To  a gallon  of  starch  solution  add  one 
sheet  of  isinglass  (gelatine)  dissolved  in  a half  pint 
of  hot  water'and  one  tablespoonful  of  refined  glycer- 
ine. If  you  cannot  obtain  the  isinglass,  use  instead 
a half-pint  best  golden  syrup. 

Mixing  Glazing  Liquid  for  Eggshell  Gloss. 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota,  asks: — What  is  best  way  to 
mix  glazing  liquid  to  obtain  an  eggshell  gloss? 

, Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  you 
intend  it  for,  whether  inside  or  outside  work.  If  for 
interior  work,  select  a good  pale  hard  oil  finish ; 
for  outside  exposure  a good  outside  hard  gum 
varnish.  In  either  case,  warm  your  varnish  and 
your  turpentine,  mixing  three  quarts  varnish  with 
one  quart  pure  turpentine. 


Best  Grade  of  Naphtha  for  Cutting  Asphaltum. 

Subscriber,  New  Jersey,  inquires  what  grade  of 
naphtha  gives  best  results  in  cutting  a good  grade 
of  asphaltum  paint,  manufactured  by  different  con- 
cerns he  mentions.  He  says  he  knows  that  coal 
tar  naphtha  is  used  in  some  brands  of  manufacture. 

Answer.  Your  query  is  not  quite  clear  to  us,  as 
one  of  the  concerns  you  refer  to  is  not  a manufac- 
turer of  asphaltum  paints  or  varnishes,  but  first 
hands  in  supplying  all  grades  of  asphalt  gums,  gil- 
sonite,  etc.,  while  the  other  party  has  been  out  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  business  for  some  years  past.  If 
the  latter  are  selling  asphaltum  goods,  they  are  act- 
ing as  distributers  for  some  other  concern  or  are 
simply  manufacturing  special  goods  to  go  with  their 
principal  line  of  supplies. 

Coal  tar  naphtha  or  benzol  makes  an  excellent 
solvent  for  asphaltum,  but  the  best  grade,  the  de- 
colorized article,  is  too  high  in  price  to  use,  while 
the  so-called  light  oil  or  solvent  naphtha  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  permitting  the  resultant_  varnish 
to  dry  within  the  required  time.  When  a high  flash 
point  is  desired,  similar  to  that  given  with  the  use 
of  turpentine  as  thinner  or  solvent,  it  is  best  to  use 
petroleum  naphtha  or  spirit  of  49  deg.  or  50  deg., 
such  as  is  sold  for  so-called  turpentine  substitute; 
but  paints  or  varnishes  so  produced  are  rather  un- 
certain in  drying,  unless  drying  mediums,  such  as 
manganese  or  litharge,  are  added  while  melting  the 
gum.  For  a fairly  quick  drying  product  the  use 
of  deodorized  59  deg.  or  62  deg.  benzine,  known 
to  the  trade  as  V.  M.  (varnish  makers)  or  P.  N. 
(painter’s  naphtha),  is  recommended.  In  shipping 
the  latter  sort  of  goods,  however,  the  containers 
must  bear  the  red  label  required  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  while  such  label  is  not  neces- 
sary on  goods  where  the  flash  point  is  not  lower  than 
that  given  by  the  goods  thinned  with  pure  spirits 
of  turpentine. 


Non-Oxidation  of  Iron  in  Reinforced  Concrete. 

M.  O.,  Delaware,  writes  us  that,  having  noticed 
some  articles  recently  on  the  construction  of  ships 
Vvfith  reinforced  concrete  or  cement,  he  should  like  to 
have  us  publish  whatever  information  wie  have  on  the 
subject,  as  he  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
metal  used  for  reinforcing  the  material  will  not  cor- 
rode sooner  or  later  and  thereby  weaken  the  struc- 
ture, especiallv  in  contact  with  salt  water 

Answer:  This  is  a somewhat  new  subject,  so  far 
as  ship  construction  is  concerned,  but  enough  is 
known,  through  an  experience  of  fifty  years  or  more, 


and  ample  evidence  is  available  from  the  construc- 
tion of  piers  at  seashore  resorts,  that  when  iron  or 
steel  is  imbedded  in  properly  mixed  or  prepared  con- 
ciete  of  the  right  tensile  strength,  no  corrosion  of  the 
metal  takes  place,  even  when  the  metal  has  been  al- 
lowed to  rust  before  being  imbedded.  Researcli  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  proved  that 
metal  (iron  or  steel)  without  rust  will  not  take  on  a 
particle  of  rust  so  long  as  it  is  protected  from  infil- 
tration of  moisture  and  air  by  the  cement,  and  a re- 
cent writer  states  that  in  several  instances  it  was  dis- 
covered that  where  partly  rusted  iron  was  used  to 
reinforce  cement  structures  and  the  iron  was  laid 
bare  for  inspection  after  a number  of  years,  the  ce- 
ment covering  had  acted  as  a rust  remover,  showing 
the  iron  to  be  bright  and  without  any  signs  of  actual 
corrosion  below  the  mill  scale,  which  formed  the  rust 
originally.  This  author  cited  cases  of  various  peri- 
ods, from  14  to  37,  and  even  54  years.  ^ Still,  his  ar- 
ticle did  not  mention  exposure  to  or  immersion  in 
salt  water,  but,  no  doubt,  our  constructors  here  have 
had  ample  experience  or  they  would  not  hazard  con- 
structing ships  of  concrete.  The  question  of  inde- 
structibilitv  by  modern  projectiles  is  one  that  luust 
be  left  to  be  solved  by  naval  constructors,  and  _we 
have  nothing  to  base  any  information  on  this  point. 


Killing  Lime  in  Plaster. 

F.  H.,  Ohio,  asks  for  a recipe  for  a solution  or 
coating  to  hold  back  lime  in  patched-up  walls,  where 
lime,  putty  or  plaster  was  used. 

Answer:  Dissolve  25  pounds  zinc  sulphate  in  five 
gallons  warm  water  and  strain  through  a ^medium 
fine  wire  sieve.  Set  aside  in  a clean  container  and, 
when  required  for  use,  dilute  with  hot  or  cold  water, 
whichever  is  most  handy,  to  brushing  consistency. 
Wash  over  the  patches  of  new  lime  plaster  two  or 
three  times,  allowing  each  coating  to>  dry  before  ap- 
plying the  next.  You  can  paint  or  paper  or  kalsomine 
over  this  without  risk  of  the  lime  eating  through  and 
the  surface  will  remain  dry. 

Polish  for  Soda  Water  Coujiter  Tops. 

Druggist,  New  Jersey,  wants  a good  marble  polish 
that  win  not  be  affected  by  the  contact  with  soda 
\V3.tCl* 

Answer : Some  years  ago,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Mfm.  C.  Durkee  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  recommended  the  following  for 
renewing  the  polish  on  the  soda  fountain  or  countei  . 
— Melt  10  parts,  by  weight,  of  beeswax : pour  into 
this  10  parts  of  turpentine,  stir  until  cold,  then  add 
10hfm”,-nt  amrGnh  ! ed-  ‘cov  . .F  j cmfwyp 

10  parts  pale  gold  size.  Apply  this  to  the  dry  mar- 
ble with  a soft  cloth  and  rub  until  a polish  appears. 
The  gold  size  can  be  omitted  if  desired,  but  the  pol- 
ish will  not  have  as  high  a gloss  or  be  as  durable 
without  it.  The  polish  is  not  injured  by  vretting 
with  soda  water  and  will  wear  a considerable  time 
if  rubbed  over  daily  with  a dry  cloth.  In  place  of 
beeswax,  Carnauba  wax  may  be  used. 


Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass  that  Will  Stand  Water. 

Student,  Virginia,  writes: — Kindly  publish  m 
your  next  issue  a formula  for  ink  that  will  write  on 

glass  apparatus.  ■ , ^ r 

Answer:  Melt  together  10  parts,  by  weight,  of 
white  lac  (bleached  shellac)  and  5 parts  true  Ver- 
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ice  turpentine  and  thin  with  15  parts  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  add  5 parts  finely  powdered  indigo. 
Use  a soft  pen  or  a fine  camel’s  hair  pensil  of  suit- 
able size.  Water  will  not  remove  the  writing. 


Keeping  Paperhangers’  Paste  from  Souring. 

L.  S.  E.,  Massachusetts,  asks : — Is  flour  paste  as 
good  as  any  other?  What  can  be  added  to  keep  it 
from  sourirg?  How  can  its  adhesive  qualities  be 
improved,  if  desired? 


Answer : In  our  opinion,  flour  paste  is  best. 

Use  sifted  wheat  flour  in  paste  for  delicate  papers, 
rye  for  ordinary  or  dark  papers.  Make  as  usual 
and,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  becoming  sour,  add  to 
a pailful  of  the  paste,  while  still  warm,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  carbolic  acid  or  30  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 
In_  order  to  make  it  stick  well  to  a glossy  surface, 
painted  or  varnished,  leave  out  the  alum  in  making 
the  paste,  but  add  to  a pailful  a pint  of  the  best 
golden  syrup,  stirring  it  in  thoroughly. 


A New  Years  Resolution  on  Prices 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


PRICES  play  a very  important  part  in  successful 
in  sheep’s  clothing,  masquerading  to  eat  up 
rherchandising.  They  are  too  often  a wolf 
profits  and  undermine  a perfectly  good  business. 

Many  a retailer  holds  back  on  price-raising,  fear- 
ing disapproval  by  and  loss  of  business  from  the 
consumer. 

In  selling  your  old  house  paint  at  the  old  price 
you  are  either  not  posted,  not  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  keep  yourself  informed  about  the  market, 
or  you  are  using  poor  judgment. 

Do  not  be  afraid  that  when  you  raise  the  price 
some  of  your  competitors  will  undersell  you.  They 
are  all  in,  the  same  boat;  their  prices  must  be  kept 
up  if  business  is  to  be  done  on  a sound  basis. 

What  will  happen  to  these  merchants  who  are 
underselling  you  when  prices  go  down  again  ? Hav- 
ing sold  their  old  stock  at  the  old  price,  they  must 
replenish  with  goods  at  a higher  price.  If  the  mar- 
ket should  break,  they  will  be  forced  to  cut  their 
profits  and  in  many  cases  sell  at  an  actual  loss. 

There  are  some  cases  where  certain  retailers  who 
have  sold  their  old  stock  at  the  old  price  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  stock  of  not  as  good 
quality — the  result  being  that,  while  tljeir  books  may 
show  a profit,  it  has  all  had  to  go  back  into  stock, 
and  they  have  been  unable  to  take  from  the  business 
what  they  should  for  other  things. 

There  are  some  stores  short  today  on  certain 
items  that  their  trade  demands,  and  for  which  their 
customers  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  increased 
price,  and  yet  these  same  merchants  sold  their  old 
stock  at  the  old  price.  Now,  should  this  continue 
to  grow,  especially ' in  the  rural  sections,  it  is  very 
likely  to  swing  the  trade  over  to  the  mail  order 
houses.  In  the  meantime,  you  see,  the  merchant,  in 
addition  to  placing  himself  under  needless  handicap, 
is  short  of  ready  money. 

Speaking  of  Peace  and  Its  Effects  on  Prices. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  big  business  ex- 
ecutives recently  were  asked,  ‘What  is  going  to 
happen  after  the  war  stops?” 

About  half  of  them  replied  that  their  business 
would  oe  immediately  affected.  If  the  war  should 
be  terminated  abruptly,  they  believed  that  business 
in  general  would  receive  a quick,  paralyzing  halt, 
from  which  it  would  rapidly  rally.  Many  impor- 
tant business  men  believe  that  there  will  be  an  im- 


mediate effect,  activities  ceasing  for  an  intense  sur- 
vey of  the  general  situatiorf. 

The  folly  of  business  fear,  however,  will  be  so 
apparent  to  any  thoughtful  business  man  that  ad- 
justments to  peace  conditions  will  ensue  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  there  will  be  a quick  resumption 
of  trade  to  almost  the  same  old  high  level  of  vol- 
ume and  good  prices. 

After  the  possible  sudden  drop,  the  quick  upward 
revision  will  establish  a rew  price  level,  which  we 
believe  will  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

History  has  told  us  that  war  always  fixes  a per- 
manent business  level,  higher  than  the  preceding 
normal  level.  For  instance,  our  own  Civil  War 
produced  a permanent  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  labor,  foodstuffs  and  raw  and 
manufactured  materials. 

Another  thing  that  history  has  taught  us  is  that 
the  upward  movemert  of  the  normal  level  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  importance  and  duration  of 
the  struggle,  .and  the  present  war,  having  been  the 
greatest  in  history,  and  having  been  in  progress 

over  three  years— and  the  end  not  yet  in  sight 

we  may  look  for  it  to  assert  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence upon  normal  business  and  prices. 

History  also  has  shown  us  that  prices  increased 
on  such  conditions  are  never  reduced. 

Should  a time  of  declining  prices  come,  intelli- 
gent prices  now  will  do  much  to  protect  the  retail- 
er from  serious  loss.  There  has  been  a great  rush 
of  prices  and  scarcity  of  goods,  and  the  question  of 
turning  over  vour  stock  on  hand  in  the  face  of  oc- 
casional low  dernand  was  a matter  of  consideration, 
and  at  some  points  arxiety.  Intelligent  prepara- 
tion is  what  is  going  to  save  your  future  dav., 

Experience  tells  us  that  the  decline  of  prices 
moves  much  faster  than  the  going  up,  and  at  such 
a time,  when  prices  should  go  down,  you  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  with  a large  stock  on  hand. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  know  exactly  what  your 
trade  will  consume,  and  work  so  that  your  turn- 
overs will  be  frequent.  Of  course,  so  long  as  busi- 
ness remains  good,  some  risk  must  be  taken  when 
placing  orders. 

Do  everything  in  your  power  to  lower  your  sales 
cost,  and,  in  consequence,  an  even  and  steady  price 
to  the  consumer  is  possible.  This  is  true"  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandising — if  you  want  a customer’s 
approval,  his  affidavit  as  to  quality,  you  must  real- 
ize that  quality  in  everything  that  enters  into  your 
selling  is  what  will  secure  it. 
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Now,  of  all  times,  when  prices  are  high  and  every 
dollar  must  be  made  to  count,  demard  and  get  ad- 
vertised merchandise,  snub  the  substitutes  and 
drive  the  “just  as  goods”  from  the  last  trench 
This  will  prove  a great  help  m maintaining  a rig  t 

^’^All  this  represents  value  to  you,  and  can  be 
profitably  followed  out  in  your  own  merchardis- 
hw-  The  results  of  good  advertising  increase  the 
volume  for  the  manufacturer,  who  thus  abk^^ 
buy  raw  material  m larger  quantities,  ^he  ^ 
o'ainino'  ar^  advantage  which  results  in  a 
price  for  the  product,  for  quantity  buying  an 
Lonomical  merchandising  methods  are  not  easy 
or  economically  possible  to  the  non-advertising 

rns.ntifs.ct'urcr,  , in -ref  fri  fjilcp  jid." 

It  is  this  latter  type  who  is  the  ^ 

vnntao-e  of  any  tendency  towards  _hit,her  prices. 

He  has  little  good-will 

er  to  maintain,  his  responsibility  to  the  buyi  g 


public  is,  therefore,  less,  and  he  looks  upon  higher 
prices  as  “velvet.” 

The  merchant  has  but  to  look  around  and  deter- 
mine for  himself  how  nationally  advertised  goods 
have,  during  these  last  few  mor.ths  of  sky-rocket- 
ing prices,  invariably  maintained  their  old  figures 
or  increased  only  in  very  small  proportion  to  those 
unguaranteed  and  unadvertised. 

Advertise  Your  Prices. 

There  is  a psychological  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic, gained  by  proper  advertising.  It  carries  with 
it  a certain  serse  of  value  and  real  quality  re- 
garding the  goods  featured.  The  more  you  ad- 
vertise, the  more  you  sell,  and  the  more  you  sell 
and  advertise  the  faster  your  business  grows. 

Whatever  you  are  weak  on,  do  not  be  weak  on 
prices  ; they,  with  quality  and  service,  are  the  back- 
bone of  your  business.  Advance  them  to  a legiti- 
mate figure  and  maintain  them. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


War-Time  Economies. 

The  question  is  probably  being 

are  the  war-time  economies  which  are 
available  for  practice  in  handlmg  r^ 
eauipment  painting  consistent  with  ^he  fctual  re 
XreS^ents  of  the  rolling  stock?  Poss Jly  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  query,  beginning  with  the  wor 
“consistent,”  is  for  the  most  part  being  omitted, 
bS  if  so,  how  can  it  be  safely  left  out  of  consider- 
ation^ Certainly  economies  may  well  be  esteemed 
desirable,  even  necessary,  to 

Shtfon  of  the  equipment,  mak.r^  ‘ : 

table  decay  premature,  instead  of  a part  of  the  n 
ural  wear  and  tear  coming  through  the  course  of 
reasonable  service,  should  rightly  be  designated 
false  economy  and  far  more  expensive,  both  pres 
ent  and  ultimately,  than  a proper  amount  of  apphed 
repairs  made  in  due  season.  This  matter  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  mind  wher.  consideration  of 
questions  of  economies  in  painting  railway  equip- 
ment is  being  given.  The  steel  equipment,  which 
the  railways,  under  governmental  pressure,  have 
been  rapidly  accumulating,  must  be  given  the 
necessary  paint  ard  varnish  protection  if  this 
equipment  would  be  kept  off  the  scrap  heap,  i his 
class  of  cars,  as  it  is  being  fast  learned,  respond 
quickly  to  the  blight  of  rust  and  corrosion  and 
ordinarily  strong  parts  of  the  car  weaken  and  fail 
under  stress  of  service.  Reasonable  protection 
afforded  by  timely  painting  and  varrishing  repairs 
will  save  the  premature  breaking  _ down  of  vital 
parts  of  the  equipment.  Whether  it  pays  to  keep 
this  equipment  in  safe  and  serviceable  shape, 
through  the  usual  repainting  and  varnishing  proc- 
esses, is  a problem  easy  of  solution,  it  would 
seem,  if  the  questioner  approaches  it  in  an  _un- 
preiiidiced  state  of  mird.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  painter  there  would  seem  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  economy — the  indispensable  economy,  let 
us  add — of  giving  seasonable  and  usually  frequent 
painting  and  varnishing  repairs,  and  thereby  keep 
a gilt-edged  investment  in  its  irterest-paying  con- 


dition. To  help  win  the  war,  then,  it  would 
appear  a move  in  strategy  to  maintain  the  steel 
car  and  the  locomotive  and  all  other  equipment  in 
a condition  to  meet  every  requirement  imposed 
upon  it.  As  a people,  we  have  been  told  to  think 
more  ir.  cents  and  less  in  nickels  and  dimes  and 
dollars,  and  a recommendation  has  recently  been 
made  that,  in  buying  supplies  for  the  railway 
paint  shop,  this  thinking  in  saving  cents  be 
given  a more  exhaustive  trial  than  formerly. 
This  raises  the  question  of  using  substitutes  where 
such  substitution  can  be  employed  in  a manner  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  without 
endangering  its  wearing  qualities  overmuch  or 
reducing  the  value  of  its  appearance  in  the  esti- 
mation. of  the  average  traveller.  The  freight  car 
painter,  the  locom.otive  painter  and  even  the  pas- 
senger equipment  painter  could  tell  you,  if  so 
inclined,  of  cases  of  substitution  in  which  wearing 
properties  and  general  appearances  have  not  ma- 
terially suffered  hurt,  and  if  pressed  for  a more 
definite  explanation,  might  declare,  at  least  confi- 
dentially, that  the  substitutes  have  furnished  even 
better  results,  all  things  considered,  in  numerous 
forms  of  service,  and  today  are  so  serving.  But, 
of  course,  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  it  is  per- 
haps not  safe  to  proceed  with  a substitute  for  the 
real  thing.  Only  the  expert  is  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  the  character  of  the  substitu- 
tion available  for  employment  in  railway  equip- 
ment painting.  The  field  and  the  boundary  for 
the  confinement  of  these  substitutes  also  belong  to 
the  determination  of  the  paint  shop  expert.  In  all 
this  choice  he  may  be  compelled  to  think  more  in 
cents  than,  in  larger  denominations,  but  the  situa- 
tion may  justify  the  thought,  and  the  choice  may 
very  well  render  value  received.  In  all  this  uproar 
and  turmoil;  however,  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  good,  reliable  materials  and  tools, 
judiciously  used,  are,  in  the  main,  100  per  cent, 
efficient,  considered  from  any  angle  you  may 
choose.  Dependability  is  great  gain ; and  the  good 
and  worthy  materials  an.d  tools  are  always  depend- 
able and,  therefore,  uniformly  efficient.  The  un- 
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certainty  of  the  material  situation,  including,  in 
some  cases,  we  are  told,  brushes,  brings  the  matter 
of  obtaining  these  prime  and  reliable  materials, 
tools,  etc.,  into  the  foreground  and  makes  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  class  of  substitutes  the  keener.  To 
these  matters  the  master  car  ar.d  locomotive 
painter  must  bring  his  experience  and  training 
and  make  as  wise  and  judicious  choice  as  possible, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  local  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Even  in  the  matter  of  labor  substitu- 
tion has  become  a necessity  in  some  quarters,  for 
many  of  the  best  boys  have  gore  out  to  the  great 
adventure  beyond  the  sea,  and  their  places  must 
be  filled;  hence  conservation  and  substitution  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day. 


Shop  Efficiency  and  Shop  Lighting. 

Ir  has  been  determined  that  one  important  way 
to  speed  up  shop  production  is  to  provide  bet- 
ter artificial  illumination.  The  average  rail- 
way pairt  shop  is  not  adequately  lighted,  either  in 
the^  volume  of  natural  or  artificial  illumination. 
This,  _we  feel  sure,  will  be  granted  by  the  great 
majority  of  master  car  and  locomotive  painters. 
Consequently,  perhaps  without  argument,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  these  shops  are  not  100  per  cent, 
efficient.  And  just  at  this  time,  it  will  also  be 
freely  admitted,  the  100  per  cent,  efficient  shop  is 
greatly  to  be  praised.  Good  artificial  illumination 
does  more  thaci  merely  make  for  greater  efficiency ; 
It  furnishes  a_  degree  of  safety  highly  desirable 
during  ^ a period  when  man  power  is  probably 
rated  higher  than  ever  before.  Efficient  illumina- 
tion reduces  the  liability  of  accident,  lessens  the 
volume  of  eye  strain,  produces  better  work,  more 
accurate  work,  a greater  measure  of  it,  renders 
available  a finer  conditioned  shop,  easier  manage- 
ment of  men  and  inspires  greater  contentment 
among  the  men.  In  the  item  of  accidents,  for 
example,  a recent  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation and  Accident  Insurance  Company’s  re- 
port shows  that  for  one  year  out  of  91,000  acci- 
dents 23.8  per  cent,  were  due  directly  or  ir.directly 
to  imjmoper  illumination.  Accidents  have  a two- 
fold effect  outside  of  the  misfortune  visited  upon 
t e victim.  The  shop  is  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  workman  and  the  operating  expense  is  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  damage  claim  created. 
It  is  clairned  that  gain,  per  man,  daily,  due  to 
adequate  lighting  facilities  approximates  fully  five 
per  cent.  Cahes  have  been  cited  recently  by  the 
Departmert  of  the  Interior  to  prove  that  actual 
instances^  indicate  an  increase  in  production 
through  improved  artificia.1  lighting  of  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Experts  have  pointed  out  that 
effici^t  practice  admits  the  correctness  of  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  illumination  to  equal  one-half  to 
one  per  cent,  of  lhe  total  wage  cost.  Ir  an  effort 
to  make  the  paint  shop  more  productive  and  a 
pleasanter  place  in  which  to  work,  neglect,  in  far 
too  many  cases,  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter 
of  proper  shop  illumination.  Safetv  First  demands 
a well  lighted  shop,  with  the  lighting  apparatus  and 
equqipment  maintained  in  first-class  shape.  It  is 
not  possible,  as  a rule,  to  govern  the  conditions  of 
lighting  the  shop  by  natural  light.  The  erecting 
engineer  has  almost  without  exception  forestalled  any 
effort  in  this  direction,  but  in  the  plan  of  artificial 
illumination  improvement  is  often  possible,  and  the 
opportunity  should  be  neglected. 


Advertising  Possibilities  of  The  Freight  Car. 

IN  previous  issues  of  The  Magazine,  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  advertising  possibilities  of  pas- 
senger equipment  cars,  and  the  importance  of 
making  these  possibilities  serve  the  needs  of  the  roads. 
D anything,  the  humble  freight  car,  can  be  made  no 
less  potent  in  the  field  of  advertising ; in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  being  made  so  on  most  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
today,  although  there  is  a fine  field  for  improvement 
in  this  line  of  endeavor  on  practically  all  roads.  The 
fact  that  trade-marks  are  used  by  virtually  all  rail- 
ways of  any  pretensions  is,  in  itself,  an  admission 
of  the  advertising  value  of  the  freight  equipment. 
Some  of  these  trade-m^arks  are  reallv  works  of  art 
and  have  given  the  roads  employing  them  a country- 
wide notoriety.  The  big  packing  houses,  food  and 
supply  firms,  etc.,  recognize  the  advertising  potential- 
ity of  the  cars  going  out  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
land  carrying  their  products,  and  some  of  the  work, 
both  in  lettering  and  ornamental  features,  is  worthy 
to  be  classed  as  works  of  art.  Wilson  and  Company, 
Majestic  Bacon,  or  Morris  and  Company.  Supreme 
Brand  Canned  Meats  and  Lard,  with  hundreds  of 
other  examples  of  telling  advertising,  are  units  in 
the  make-up  of  almost  all  freight  trains  now  rumbling 
across  country,  and  are  splendid  and  consistent  values 
in  attractive  advertising.  These  lessons  in  good  ad- 
vertising are  serving  to  centre  the  attention  of  rail- 
way men  upon  this  special  field  of  publicity,  and 
while,  as  above  said,  the  railroads  are  giving  some 
attention  to  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  trade-marks  generously  used,  the 
real  sum  and  substance  of  advertising  schemes  has 
not  been  reached.  The  great  packing  and  food  sup- 
ply houses  are  giving  the  country  many  unique  and 
handsome  car  ornamental  and  advertising  illustrated 
work,  with  the  pros,pect  good  for  an  increase  in  this 
class  of  advertising,  and  doubtless  an  improvement 
upon  it.  With  the  lesson  of  these  firms  before  them, 
it  would  seem  that  the  railways  could  easily  reach 
out  for  more  and  better  advertising  schemes,  ex- 
ploited through  the  medium  of  paint  and  pencils, 
until  the  volume  of  telling  and  live  advertising  has 
enormously  increased..  In  the  days  to  come — indeed, 
already  dawning — the  freight  car  is  to  carrv  the 
fame  of  its  owners,  and  their  products  of  barter,  to 
the  far-flung  corners  of  the  globe. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Problems. 

Many  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  recline 
luxuriously  in  the  nicely  finished  steel  coach 
while  seeking  pleasure  abroad,  now  and  then 
have  the  misfortune  to  wipe  up  an  atom  of  undried 
paint,  and  immediately  the  $15  suit  of  clothes  be- 
comes valuable  to  the  amount  of  $35,  or  perhaps  $40, 
and  the  painter  is  forthwith  invited  to  explain  the 
reason  why  the  paint  should  be  in  a condition,  after 
release  from  the  shop,  to  besmear  the  travelling 
public  so  profusely.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a single  fat  edge  on  some  coat  hook,  window  catch 
or  lift,  or  about  the  seat  frame  or  the  striker  arms, 
etc.,  may  chance  to  get  wiped  up  by  some  lounging 
passenger,  and  the  tiny  smear  at  once  develops  into 
a ruined  suit,  and  not  infrequently  into  a legal  suit- 
The  average  master  car  painted  has.  for  years,  made 
an  effort  to  prevent  this  very  sort  of  trouble,  and  we 
believe  that  only  occasional  cases  are  now  encoun- 
tered ; nevertheless,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
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lug  a lot;  of  excitement  into  the  painter’s  daily  grind. 
On  more  than  one  road  this  class  of  accident  hao 
resulted  in  the  invention  and  use  of  a so-called  in- 
visible paint;  that  is,  a paint  lacking  ^ positive  color, 
which  against  any  of  the  dark  fabrics  is  practical  y 
neutralized  by  the  color  effects  of  the  goods.  Tin- 
car  with  the  reddish  interior,  with  trimmings  to 
match,  offers  the  best  color  to  transfer  to  the_  $40 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a logical  claim  filed  for  this  or 
an  increased  amount.  It  is  safe  practice,  of  course, 
to  get  the  baskets  and  the  small  fixtures,  which  are 
to  go  in  a paint  finish,  done  up  well  in  advance  ot 
the  release  of  the  car.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
parts  in  question  are  wiped  oyer  on  their  under  sui- 
face,  to  catch  away  any  possible  wet  atoms,  befoie 
the  car  goes  into  service,  and  the  paint  used  is  of  a 
neutral  color,  this  entire  problem,  it  seems  to_  us, 
should  be  about  solved  once  and  for^  all.  A frienr. 
of  the  writer’s  suggests  the  feasibility  of  spraying 
the  underside  of  the  steel  car  floor,  and  thus  doinj^ 
away  with  the  dirty  and  smeary  job  of  hand  paint- 
ing these  parts.  If  the  car  could  be  placed  in  a posi- 
tion where  this  work  mright  be  performed  without 
proving  bothersome  to  the  workmen  employed  m the 
vicinity — ^better,  in  a place  speciallv  provided  for  it 
— this  spray  method  would  be,  considered  broadly , 
not  only  the  most  economical,  but  it  would  insure 
having  the  surface  more  perfectly  covered,  and  the 
job  would  at  once  lose  most  of  its  objectionable 
features. 


Thoroughgoing  Painting  Repairs  Necessary. 

IF  THERE  ever  was  a time  when  thorough  paint- 
ing repairs  should  be  applied  to  all  classes  of 
railroad  rolling  stocK  that  time  is  the  present. 
With  a war  staged  of  gigantic  proportons,  it  must 
appear  tO'  even  the  layman  that  to  help  win  the 
coveted  peace  this  equipment  should  be  kept  painteu 
and  varnished  in  the  best  possible  manner ; this  is 
practical  conservation  of  national  resources,  since 
railways  have  become  in  the  nature  of  a national 
asset,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  easing  off  of 
the  activity  which  has  for  months  past  marked  fhe 
daily  practice  of  the  painting  departments.  Freight 
cars  need  the  best  possible  painting  that  can  be  given 
them  in  the  time  at  hand ; they  should  be  carefully 
stencilled  and  lettered  and  given  all  the  required 
designations,  to  the  end  that  they  may  serve  the 
public  and  the  roads  in  a manner  to  yield  the  greatest 
efficiency.  One  good,  strong  coat  of  pigment,  after 
touching  up  the  new  siding,  where  heavy  repairs 
are  made,  should  at  least  be  applied,  and,  perhaps, 
when  the  car  can  be  held  over,  two  coats  may  be 
economy.  A dependable  pigment  ought  to  be  on- 
of  the  war-time  economies,  and  this  with  a combina- 
tion oil  correctly  balanced  and  the  mixing  made  pei- 
fect  in  detal,  will  furnish  a material  that  should 
prove  of  exceptional  value  for  the  preservation  of 
the  car.  It  is  hardly  possible  at  this  time,  when 
roads  are  straining  every  nerve  tO'  meet  the  trans- 
portation demands  of  the  Government,  to  apply  pre- 
cisely the  schedule  of  painting  that  would  seem 
necessary  tO'  the  master  painter,  but  this  one  thing 
may  be  done,  namely,  make  the  applications^  of  a 
substantial  kind,  carefully  brushed  out,  and  given  a 
class  of  stencilling  neat  enough  to  win  favorable 
notice  from  the  ^‘men  higher  up.”  Quite  in  the  same 
way  the  locomotive  oain*'er  is  being  asled  to  ‘^'soeed 


up”  and  get  out  engines’,  the  country  needs  the 
tractive  power.  This  tractive  energy,  in  the  form 
of  the  locomotive,  also  needs  urgently  a brand  of 
painting  and  varnishing  of  the  most  durable  descrip- 
tion, and  it  needs  it  often  enough  to  insure  adequate 
protection’  for  all  the  patts  of  the  machine.  It  is  up 
to  the  locomotive  and  freight  car  painters  to  furnis 
the  paint  and  varnish  protection  which  these  two 
vital  and  indispensable  classes  of  equipment  must  be 
endowed  with  to  best  and  economically  meet  the 
requirements  of  service.  More  and  better  painting 
may  well  be  the  slogan  of  freight  and  locomotive 
departments.  It  means  protection  and  increased 
efficiency  for  war  winning  equipment. 


Painting  and  Finishing  the  Coach  Ceiling. 

IF  YOU  were  to  ask  a majority  of  the  master  cai 
painters  to  name  their  chief  paint  shop  troubles, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  painting  and  finish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  coach  ceiling  or  headlining 
would  be  included,  and  perhaps  very  properly 
The  car  headlining  issue  has  always  been  a trouble- 
some one,  and  especially  so  since  light_  colors  came 
in  fashion.  If  it  were  possible,  at  all  times,  tO'  pro 
cure  and  have  ready  for  use  a supply  of  water-white 
varnish,  and  to  get  the  right  sort  of  a finish  at  the 
outlay  of  not  to  exceed  two  coats  of  clear  varnish, 
with  the  most  careful  washing  methods  applied  at 
each  washing  of  the  car  interior,  the  problem  would 
certainly  be  much  nearer  solution.  The  lack  of  these, 
essential  elements  keeps  the  master  painter  on  the 
defensive  along  all  fronts.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  light  colored  headlining  gives  the  interior  a 
cosy  and  homelike  effect  entirely  lacking  in  the  dark 
colors,  which  a few  years  ago  were  apparentl) 
deemed  indispensible,  but,  unless  a very  pale  or  color- 
less varnish  can  be  supplied  for  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting them,  the  discoloring  effect  is  sure  to  spoil 
the  finish.  If  the  second  coat  of  lining  color  comd 
be  handled  in  the  form  of  a varnish-color,  or  an 
enamel,  and  the  finish  allowed  to  go  in  one  coat  of 
clear  varnish,  as  it  seemingly  could  go  in  this  case, 
the  discoloring  capacity  of  the  varnish  could  be  con- 
trolled very  effectually.  Then  with  proper  care  exer- 
cised in  the  washing  of  the  surface  when  shopped 
for  repairs,  or  cleaned  at  terminals,  this  whole  prob- 
lem might  be  solved  and  the  painters  permitted  to 
live  happy  ever  after. 

Finishing  the  Mail  and  Baggage  Car  Interior. 

The  baggage  end  of  the  combination  mail  and 
baggage  car  needs  a very  substantial  finish 
to  stand  up  against  the  gruelling  service  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  trunk  smashers  and  general 
utility  giants  exercising  for  chest  expansion  by 
hurling  baggage.  It  was  a happy  invention  of  me 
manufacturer  when  the  enamel  for  these  interiors 
was  brought  out  and  found  to  be  good.  To-day. 
with  a coat  of  flat  color  and  one  coat  of  enamel,  a 
finish  can  be  turned  out  that  will  save  a coat  of 
varnish,  and  at  the  same  time  wear  like  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  homespun  trousers.  With  the 
present  specifications  of  the  Government  for  a dead 
flat  color  for  the  mail  compartment,  and  for  all  mar 
cars,  the  task  is  not  so  easy,  for  these  dead  flat  sur- 
faces do  muss  up  dreadfully,  and  are  equally  h^o 
to  keep  in  condition.  Why  not  a gloss  finish  fo. 
these  interiors? 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law. 


Painters  as  Interstate  Employes. 

The  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act,  which 
makes  a railway  company  liable  for  injury  to 
an  employe  while  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, is  so  favorable  to  claimants  pressing  claims 
for  damages  on  account  of  personal  injuries  that 
their  attorneys  usually  exert  special  effort  to  show 
that  their  cases  fall  within  that  Act.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  has  just  decided  that  a joume}nnan  painter 
employed  by  a railway  company  in  the  painting  of 
bridges  etc.,  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce  in  such  sense  as  to 
bring  within  the  Federal  law  a claim  for  damages 
arising  out  of  his  being  struck  by  an  Interstate  train 
wihile  proceeding  along  the  track  on  a railway 
velocipede  to  secure  a new  supply  of  paint.  Hence, 
it  wias  decided  that  his  widow’s  claim  for  damages 
must  rest  on  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  Illinois  Supreme-  Court,  Jackson  vs. 
Industrial  Board  of  Illinois,  117  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, 705.) 


Scope  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts. 

ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  situations  that  con- 
front the  courts  of  the  several  States  which 
now  have  in  force  the  system  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  is  to  determine  just  when  an  injury 
susitained  by  an  employe  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
“arisen  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,” 
so  as  to  be  subject  to  award.  An  example  is  to'  be 
found  in  the  very  recent  decision  of  tire  California 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brooker  vs.  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  168  Pacific  Reporter,  126. 
There  it  was  decided  that  the  death  of  an  employe  oc- 
curring while  at  work  on  a building  and  due  to  his 
falling  down  on  a scaffold  and  rolling  off  the  edge 
and  from  there  to  the  ground,  39  feet  below,  when 
attacked  by  an  epileptic  fit,  did  not  come  within  the 
law ; it  appearing  that  the  scaffold  had  been  prO'perly 
guarded  as  required  by  law. 


Employing  Foreign  Speaking  Men. 

OCCASIONALLY  question  is  raised  in  the  courts 
as  to  whether  an  employer  is  liable  for  injury 
to  one  of  his  workmen  through  negligence  of 
another  who,  being  unable  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country,  was  unable  tO'  communicate  intelligently 
with  his  co-workers.  The  question  was  raised  lately 
in  the  case  of  Barber  vs.  Smeallie,  117  Northeastern 
Reporter,  61 1.  which  was  before  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  was  decided  that  the  mere  fact  that 
an  employe  causing  injury  carelessly  to  another 
could  not  speak  English  does  not  show  that  the  em- 
ployer was  guilty  of  negligence  toward , the  other 


employes  in  employing  a man  with  whom  they  could 
not  freely  communicate  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
wiork;  that  before  the  employer  could  become  liable 
for  resulting  injury  it  must  appear  that  the  accident 
was  the  direct  and  natural  result  of  the  negligent 
man  s lack  of  understanding  of  our  country’s  lan- 
guage. 

To  illustrate  the  court’s  holding,  should  a journey- 
man painter  be  injured  through  gross  carelessness 
of  a co-employe  in  dropping  a bucket  or  other  object 
from  a swinging  scaffold,  no  liability  against  the 
employer  could  rest  on  the  mere  fact  that  the  careless 
man  could  not  speak  English,  because  there  is  no 
connection  between  his  linguistic  ignorance  and  his 
carelessness.  A man  does  not  have  to  know  English 
to  know  that  if  he  shoves  a bucket  off  a scaffold  a 
man  known  to  be  below  is  apt  to  get  hurt.  In  the 
case  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  the  employer’s  liability 
for  damages  is  the  same  as  if  the  careless  man  had 
been  graduated  from  Harvard  University,  depending 
upO'n  whether  the  workman  causing  the  accident  had 
previously  been  so  careless  or  had  manifested  such 
unfitness  for  the  work  as  to  make  it  careless  for  the 
employer  to  retain  such  a man  in  his  service,  con- 
sidering the  likelihood  of  it  resulting  in  injury  to 
some  other  employe  in  the  same  crew. 

But  suppose  that  a foreigner  is  employed  to  assist 
in  some  task  in  which  it  is  essential  to  the  safetv  of 
the  workmen  that  they  give  signals  and  warnings 
to^  each  other,  then,  in  a proper  case,  the  employer 
might  be  held  liable  for  injury  to  the  member  of  a 
crew  due  to  the  employer  furnishinsr  a man  whose 
inability  to  speak  or  under.stand  English  directly 
caused  the  particular  accident. 


Rights  of  Quitting  Employes. 

The  fact  that  an  employe  who  is  under  con- 
tract to  serve  his  employer  for  a stated  period 
leases  a storeroom  preparatory  to  establishing 
a competing  business  on  termination  of  the  contract, 
and  takes  other  similar  steps,  does  not  amount  to  such 
disloyalty  as  warrants  the  employer  in  discharging 
him,  or  in  refusing  to  pay  his  full  salary  on  termina- 
tion of  the  employment.  Nor  is  there  any  invasion 
of  the  employer’s  legal  rights,  in  a case  of  this  kind, 
by  the  employe  seeking  to  engage  one  of  the  em- 
ployer’s clerks  not  under  contract  for  any  definite 
term.  But  where  any  employe  is  guiltv  of  such  mis- 
conduct as  renders  his  services  valueless  he  may  be 
denied  the  right  to  recover  any  compensation  for  his 
time.  If  the  services  are  of  some  value,  the  employer 
may  counterclaim  damages  against  the  employe’s 
salary  claim  to  the  extent  of  damages  caused  by  the 
latter’s  misconduct.  (Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals, 
Jarett  vs.  Levy,  198  Southwestern  Reporter,  333-) 
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Open  Executive  Board  Meeting 

New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 
Newark,  Wednesday,  December  19,  1917. 


M ost  gatherings  of  the  kind  would  be  regarded  as 
a convention,  but  in  New  Jersey  it  is  customary 
to  call  the  December  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  the  “Open 
Meeting”  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  the  husmesb 
transacted  follows  the  routine  of  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board,  except  that  it  includes  papers  py 
well  known  men  in  the  trade,  such  as  are  ordinarily 
reserved  for  conventions,  and  it  is  followed  by  an  in- 
formal banquet,  which  always  makes  up  in  numbers  and 
enjoyment  what  it  lacks  in  speechmaking. 

The  Open  Executive  Board  meeting,  held  at  Achtel- 
Stetter’s  Hall,  Newark,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 19,  brought  together  about  200  representative  con- 
tracting painters  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  salesmen  connected  with  the  various  firms  holding 
Association  membership  in  the  Association. 

Most  of  the  topics  considered  had  to  do  with  prob- 
lems that  have  been  brought  upon  the  trade  by  condi- 
tions caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  world  war, 
in  which  America  is  now  playing  her  part,  although  one 
paper,  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  chief  chemist  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  was  purely  technical,  and  force- 
fully presented  in  a novel  manner  a number  of  facts 
relating  to  paint  and  from  a viewpoint  seldom  consid- 
ered by  writers  on  paint.  Indeed,  so  accustomed  has  the 
trade  become  to  considering  the  pigment  portion  of  the 
paint  by  weight  and  the  liquid  portion  by  volume  that 
it  seemed  unusual  to  consider  both  of  these  paint  con- 
stituents from  the  volume  standpoint  and  to  study  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  231  cubic  inches  of 
liquid  contained  in  a gallon  of  paint,  mixed  ready  for 
use,  and  the  same  231  cubic  inches  of  paint  when  spread 
out  as  a film  upon  the  surface  of  a building.  That  a 
paint  may  be  spread  out  so  thin  that  it  passes  beyond 
the  point  where  its  affords  adequate  protection  to  the 
surface  painted  was  one  of  the  thoughts  Mr.  Thompson 
brought  home  to  his  hearers.  The  whole  address  merits 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

Another  able  paper  was  presented  by  Charles  E.  Van 
Syckle,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  trade  of  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  painting  to  such  an  extent  that 
property  owners  will  forego  repainting  and  will  claim 
to  be  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  in  putting  off  paint- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Another  topic  of  special  interest  was  the  addrep  on 
the  operation  of  the  compulsory  compensation  insur- 
ance law  which  became  effective  in  New  Jersey  on  July 
4,  1917.  A good  many  employers  of  labor  in  the  State 
do  not  fully  understand  this  law  nor  the  provisions  re- 
quiring all  companies  licensed  to  do  a compensation 
insurance  business  to  charge  the  rates  fixed  by  the  State 
Insurance  Commission.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law, 
however,  which  prevents  a company  doing  a mutual  or 
semi-mutual  business  from  dividing  its  profits  or  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  its  profits  with  its  policyholders. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton’s  plea  for  trade  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  an  earnest  one,  and  he 
presented  facts  in  favor  of  it  which  were  convincing 
and  which  should  influence  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  local  school  boards  to  pay  more  attention 
to  this  important  matter. 

The  banquet,  which  followed  the  convention  as  soon  as 
the  hall  could  be  cleared  and  the  tables  made  ready,  was 
much  enoyed  by  all  who  participated  in  it.  At  its  close. 
President  Higgins  of  the  Travelers’  Association,  thanked 
the  members  for  the  privilege  of  displaying  the  five 


starred  service  flag  of  their  organization.  ^ 

The  evening  closed  with  a theatre  party  at  Miner  s, 
and  a number  of  “gags”  referring  to  “the  painters,”  or 
mentioning  some  of  the  members  by  name,  were  much 
appreciated. 

President  C.  S.  Van  Syckle,  of  the  Newark  local  asso- 
ciation, called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2.40  p.  m.,  and 
asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Braune  to  open  the  meeting  with 

Next  President  Van  Syckle  welcomed  the  members  of 
the  board  and  the  visitors  to  Newark,  and  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Robert  Turton,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association,  who  read  the  following 

President’s  Address. 

Friends  and  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association 

of  Master  Painters'  and  Decorators;-- 
I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  sreat  honor 
you  conferred  on  me  by  election  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  president  of  your  Association.  I say 
it  belongs  to  each  of  you.  You  are  all  stockholders  and 
hold  more  or  less  shares,  according  to  the  interest  or  ti^ 
vou  give.  Last  July,  at  the  convention  held  at  Asbury 
Park*  the  international  secretary,  Mr.  McGhan  told  us 
that  Newi  .Jersey  was  A No.  1,  and  by  our  working  and 
nulling  together  we  can  keep  it  there. 

^ There  is  no  need  of  my  mentioning  this  fact,  as  you  all 
■know  that  my  predecessors  spared  neither  time  nor  ex- 
pense to  put  New  Jersey  where  she  is  today;  also  fte 
associate  members,  with  our  newspaper  friends,  Mir. 
Symonds,  of  “Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  are  al-ways  ready 
to  do  their  bit  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Association. 

Trade  Situation  Due  to  the  War. 

Lt  is  also  my  privilege  and  duty  at  this  tinie  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  members  to  the  situation  in  our  trade 
vmich  has  been  brought  about  by  industrial  conditions,  in 
part,  but  which  is  mostly  due  to  the  war.  The  war  is  also 
affecting  adversely  many  of  the  other  important  industries 
of  the  country  and  State. 

There  is  probably  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  business 
■when  more  complex  problems  have  been  presented  for 
solution  and  more  important  developments  have  arisen. 

In  view  of  the  country’s  needs,  it  may  soon  be  necessary 
for  us  to  sink,  for  a time,  our  personal  interest,  and,  in 
fact  submit  to  conditions  which  may  temporarily,  or  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  result  in  materially  crippling  the 

From  rumors  which  have  come  through  from  Washing- 
ton it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  wall  paper  and 
paint  industry  will  not  soon  be  asked  to  give  up  a 
time  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  and  paint.  This  move 
would  be  taken  with  the  view  of  releasing  labor  and  mat^ 
rials  needed  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  if  such 
a situation  arises,  it  is  up  to  the  members  of  this  As^- 
ciation  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  Federal  offi- 
cials realizing,  as  we  must,  that  this  is  a time  of  great 
stress  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  a business  crisis 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  . , . 

I do  not  say  that  such  a situation  is  certainly  impendma, 
but  that  department  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
in  charge  the  co-ordination  of  the  business  industries  is 
bound  to  eliminate  those  which  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for  tbe  conduct  of  the  war.  The  wall  paper  and  paint 
manufacturing  trade  may  be  considered  as  one  which  is 

not  essential.  ^ ,, 

For  that  reason,  if  in  the  next  few  months  the  manu- 
facturers of  wall  paper  and  paints  are  asked  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  turn  over  their  factories  for  the^  manufacUire 
of  war  supplies,  it  is  not  for  us,  as  an  association,  to  find 

^^A^^’we  all  know,  difficulty  is  expected  in  securing  the 
adequate  supply  of  wheat  ffour  for  paste  and  there  is  a 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  a question  of 
time  when  we  will  have  to  use  a substitute. 
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Increased  Cost  of  Doing  Business. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  used 
in  our  business  is  a problem  in  itself  which  needs  consid- 
erable thought.  Substitutes  for  linseed  oil  are  flooding  the 
country,  and  also  poor  grades  of  turpentine  are  being  put 
out,  thereby  making  it  doubly  diflicult  for  the  dealers  and 
master  painters  to  satisfy  their  custorciers  or  enable  them 
to  do  the  high-olass  work  which  they  would  like  to  do. 

The  labor  situation  is  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  the 
operation  of  the  draft  has  taken  away  from  the  employers 
many  of  their  best  men,  and  succeeding  drafts  will  un- 
doubtedly intensify  a situation  which  is  already  a puzzling 
one. 

Bhirthermore,  the  new  Federal  revenue  law,  with  its 
biidget  of  taxes,  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  in  all  our 
business  operations  and  to  make  it  doubly  expensive  to 
do  business. 

Business  for  the  year  now  closing  has  been  more  than 
good,  especially  w^hen  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  employers  have  had  to  face  a variety  of  problems  which 
are  not  met  with  in  time  of  peace. 

What  developments  the  year  1918  holds  for  us  must  be 
met  bravely,  in  a spirit  of  self-sacriflce  and  in  the  light 
of  a patriotic  duty,  and  let  us  leave  it  to  the  Supreme 
President  of  the  Universe,  who  will  in  His  good  time  give 
ug  what  is  right  for  us  to  have. 

In  conclusion,  I offer  the  following  recommendation: — 
At  our  next  midwinter  meeting  the  members  be  allowed 
to  bring  their  wives  to  the  banquet  by  paying  for  the 
banquet  ticket.  I offer  the  recommendation  at  this  session 
so  that  the  members  can  bring  it  up  in  their  locals,  and 
next  July  act  on  the  advisability  of  such  a plan. 

Again,  let  me  thank  the  members  for  the  great  honor 
conferred  on  me  by  electing  me  to  the  post  of  president 
of  this  .Association,  and  I hope  that  you  all  will  be  more 
than  repaid  for  your  time  in  coming  here  today.  When 
you  go  hack  home,  use  your  influence  to  persuade  the 
master  painters  in  your  neighborhood  to  join. 

After  the  roll  call  of  the  Executive  Board  members  by 
Secretary  Witt,  Mr.  Groom,  of  the  Travelers’  Association 
of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  asked  permission  to  display 
their  service  flag  with  five  stars  foir  the  five  members  of 
the  Travelers’  Association  who  are  in  active  service. 

Thig  request  was  unanimously  granted  and  the  flag  was 
hung  back  of  the  president’s  chair. 

Secretary  Witt  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, held  November  2. 

Mr.  Hecht,  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  School  Committee, 
said  a committee  had  been  appointed  to  see  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  but  he  had  received  no  report  from 
them.  Professor  Dougan,  of  the  Newark  Boys’  Industrial 
School,  is  absent  from  the  city  for  six  weeks.  The  new 
schooi  wiil  not  be  completed  till  next  winter,  and  active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a painting  class. 

Secretary  Witt  said  he  had  attended  the  Paterson  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  but  so  far  littie  progress  had  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  Silk  City  Association. 

Reports  of  Executive  Board  Members. 

' Maynes  Potter,  of  Orange,  asked  that  their  secretary, 
Mr.  Pearson,  state  their  condition,  whiicih  he  did,  saying 
they  were  prosperous  and  the  local’s  affairs  were  running 
Smoothly. 

Fred  Horsefield,  Morristown,  reported  eight  members, 
showing  neither  a gain  nor  a loss. 

Charles  Hecht  said  the  Newark  Association  was  never 
in  a more  friendly  condition,  so  far  as  the  members  were 
concerned.  All  seemed  to  be  busy,  but  there  were  fewer 
men  employed  than  formerly.  The  wage  rate  might  be 
advanced  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  wages  paid  in 
the  adjoining  towns,  which  all  paid  a higher  rate,  and  drew 
the  good  mechanics  away  from  Newark. 

Henry  Cook,  Trenton,  said  their  association,  was  re- 
organized April  4,  1917.  There  are  twenty-seven  members 
on  the  roll,  twentj'  of  them  being  in  good  standing.  The 
association  is  prosperous  and  the  flniances  are  in  good 
shape. 

Matthew  Willem  said  the  Englewood  Association  had  in- 
creased its  membership  60  per  cent,  and  now  had  prac- 
tically every  man  it  is  possible  to  get.  We  are  so  near 
Now  York  city  we  have  to  pay  high  wages. 

_ T.  G.  Neil,  of  Paterson,  said  that  two  members  had  gone 
into  another  business  and  one  had  died;  there  are  fire 
nev/  members,  making  a net  gain  of  two. 

Charles  Rcgghe,  of  Upper  Montclair,  reported  twenty 
members. 

H.  L.  Bartholomew  reported  for  New  Brunswick  that  the 
membership  was  the  same.  The  master  painters  have 
plenty  of  work  but  find  it  diflicult  to  get  men. 

J.  P.  Tangaard  said  things  were  prosperous  in  Perth 
Amboy.  They  had  been  working  under  a three-year  agree- 
ment with  the  men  at  the  rate  of  $4  a day,  which  would 
expire  in  the  spring,  and  a demand  has  been  made  on 
them  by  the  journeymen  for  higher  wages. 

Dr.  D Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Education  Dgveiopment,  read  the  follow- 
ing address: — 
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Present  and  Future  Needs  of  Industry, 

The  significant  features  surrounding  the  present  state 
of  the  world’s  affairs  emphasize  the  already  recognized 
tact  that,  so  long  as  this  war  continues  and  even  until  its 
demoralizing  influences  have  been  overcome,  trade  and 
industry  are  destined  to  proceed  along  new  and  radically 
changed  lines.  Our  foreign  trade  relations  cannot  success, 
fully  be  extended,  so  long  as  we  Americans  are  handi- 
capped in  production  by  our  lack  of  trained  workmen.  We 
must  face  conditions  as  they  now  arppear  anid  recognize 
as  of  viral  concern,  and  all  of  international!  apiplication, 
the  problems  of  industrial  co-operation  and  efficiency. 

No  measure  is  of  greater  importance  as  affecting  indus- 
trial conditions,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  inter- 
nationally, than  the  development  of  wide  facilities  for  use- 
ful technical  education. 

It  is  probabie  that,  after  the  war,  this  country  wiil  be 
less  hlandicapped  commercially  and  industrially  than  any 
other  nation,  but,  if  we  are  to  retain  and  improve  this 
advantage,  by  no  other  means,  perhaps,  can  it  be  done 
than  by  making  pur  workmen  more  efficient,  and  in  im- 
proving our  educational  methods  so  as  to  provide  for  such 
training  as  will  maintain  a continuous  suppiy  of  skilled 
labor  in  all  trades  where  skill  makes  for  efficiency. 

The  grea.t  problems  of  labor  confront  the  master  painters 
of  the  country,  no  less  than  other  trade  and  industry,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  we  get  a share  of  the  assistance 
which  our  public  school  system  might  furnish  toward  the 
solution  of  these  problems  which  will  be  commensurate 
with  our  contribution  towards  their  support. 

In  a re-organization  of  our  present  school  system,  retain- 
ing all  its  conserving  provisions,  there  should  also  be  a 
well  defined  plan  to  conserve  our  man  power,  by  saving 
the  thousands  of  our  youth  whO'  are  annually  piermitted 
to  be  cast  into  the  human  scrap  heap,  training  them  in 
some  useful  occupation  and  fitting  them  for  better  citizen- 
ship. 

To  give  us  less  of  the  unproductive,  so-called  vocational 
or  manual  training,  for  which  we  are  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  annually,  and  more  of  the  real  trade  training, 
that  will  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  some  skilled  employ- 
ment, would  be  a more  practical  step  towards  the  conser- 
vation of  national  resources  and  towards  a national  pre- 
paredness for  all  emergencies. 

When  we  realize  that  65  per  cent,  of  our  school  children 
never  go  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  that  only 
3 per  cent,  that  do  continue  on  to  coliege,  or  into  the  pro- 
fessions, it  would  seem  to  be  time  that  we  did  something 
for  this  vasr  army  who  never  reach  the  professional  stand, 
ard.  The  vast  majority  is  permitted  to  drift  unprepared, 
unskilled  and  inefficient,  into  that  overcrowded  class  of  low 
wage-earners  and  very  often,  sad  as  the  fact  may  be, 
into  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  through  our  neglect 
in  not  having  trained  and  fitted  them  for  some  means  of 
gaining  a respectable  and  satisfactory  livlihood. 

We  must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  in  our  strongest 
and  most  Tinraistakable  language  demand  that  our  educa- 
tional authci'ities?  fulfill  their  duty  and  obligations  to  the 
public,  in  providing  some  training  fitting  the  youth,  for 
yours  and  other  trades  and  for  better  citizenship,  or  else 
admit  the  failure  of  those  great  democratic  institutions, 
our  public  schools,  to  save  from  the  human  scrap  heap  the 
thousands  upon  whose  qualifications  must  depend  our 
future  man  powder  and  our  industrial  efficiency,  and  admit 
our  inability  thug  to  provide  for  the  inevitabie  needs  of 
our  country,  and  thus  to  discharge  our  duty  to  posterity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  “Ali  that  I am,  and  all  that 
I ever  hope  to  be,  I owe  to  my  mother.” 

Great  men,  before  and  since,  have  said  the  same  thing, 
truly  and  wisely.  Thousands  rf  loving  parents  uncon- 
sciously hinder  and  destroy  the  usefulness,  happiness  and 
success  of  their  children.  The  mother  is  the  great  master 
architect  in  moulding  their  character  and  creating  their 
ambition  for  useful  careers  in  the  world.  But  it  is  the 
function  of  our  public  educationai  institutions,  for  which 
wm  as  taxpayers  contribute  thousands  of  dollars,  to  make 
the  realization  of  this  ambition  a safer  possibility  by  help- 
ing them  find  themselves  in  their  life’s  work  and  furnish- 
ing them  the  means  of  gaining  their  future  livelihood  and 
becoming  useful  citizens. 

We  lia.ve  nlever  given  sufficient  scientific  study  and 
thought  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  boys  and  girls  and 
our  school  system  has  been  developed  along  too  narrow 
lines,  providing  oniy  for  a selected  few  going  into  the  pro- 
fessions, and  sadly  neglecting  the  masses  going  into' the 
trades. 

liOt  the  schools  broaden  their  activities  for  more  practicai 
things  of  life,  expand  their  curricula  so  as  to  include  train, 
ing  for  aii  lines  of  trade  and  industry,  including  that  of 
.painting  end  decorating,  with  w'ell-trained  and  skiiled 
artisans  having  practicai  knowledge  of  the  trades  as  in- 
structors. 

It  is  your  duty  as  a citizen  to  visit  your  schools  and  see 
what  your  money  is  being  spent  for,  and  if  you  are  get- 
ting a fair  return  for  your  share  in  the  tax  levy,  which 
supports  them.  Show  your  educational  authorities  the 
need  for  apprentices  in  your  trade  and  your  wullingness  to 
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co-operate  watli  them,  and  then  Insist  upon  having  paint- 
ing  and  decorating  included  in  the  curriculum  o.f  all  your 
vocational  schools.  This  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  the 
youth  of  your  community,  and  to  those  who  will  succeed 
you  in  slrouldering  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in 
future  generations. 

Dr.  Ireton  added  that  the  government  had,  through  the 
Smith-Hughes  bill,  appropriated  an  enormous  sum  for 
this  purpose  of  trade  education  which  some  of  the  profes- 
sional educators  were  endeavoring  to  divert  to  schools  of 
the  old  type,  and  that  the  master  craftsmen  of  the  country 
should  make  their  influence  felt  in  order  to  establish  the 
true  trade  schools  which  this  legislation  intended. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  request,  read  the  editorial  from  the 
December  issue  of  The  Piainters  Magazine,  “Trade  Train- 
ing Needed  Now.’’ 

I\Ir.  Willem  moved  a voite  of  tlhanks  to  Dr.  Ireton,  which 
was  unanimously  given. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  put  down  as  an 
address  by  an  associate  member. 

Goistave  W.  Thompson,  chief  chemist  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  was  introduced  and  delivered  the  follow- 
ing addre.ss: 

Paint. 

I am  announced  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  broad  and 
simple  subject  of  “Paint.”  It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to 
speak  to  you  about  certain  fundamental  things  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  insufficient  consideration  is  generally  given. 
When  paint  is  prepared  for  use,  either  by  you  or  your 
workmen,  or  by  the  paint  manufacturer,  it  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  volume,  that  is,  you  speak  of  it  in  gallons,  quarts 
or  pints,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  materials  which  have  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paint,  however,  are  not  always  spoken  of  in  this 
way.  Many  of  them  are  spoken  of  in  the  terms  of 

weight.  , 4. 

You  buy  white  lead  by  weight  and  it  is  not  customary 
for  you  to  think  that  lOO  pounds  of  white  l^d  in  oil  cor- 
responds approximately  to  two  and  seven-eighths  gallons. 
If  you  are  large  buyers  of  linseed  oil,  your  gallon  is  bought 
on  the  basis  of  seven  and  one-half  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
although  in  reality  the  gallon  itself  weighs  seven  and 
three-quarter  pounds.  Your  colors  in  oil  are  bought  by 
the  pound,  although  each  one  of  them  has  its  own  specific 
weight  to  the  gallon. 

Thinking  of  Paint  in  Terms  of  Volums. 

As  I have  indicated,  however,  when  paint  is  ready  for 
use,  it  Is  thought  of  in  terms  of  volume  My  remarks  wfll 
point  to  an  extension  of  the  habit  thinking  m ter m^^ 
volume.  First,  however,  let  us  consider  the  fimshed  paint. 
We  will  assume  that  you  have  a gallon  of  this  paint  pre- 
pared for  use.  A gallon  is  231  cubic  inches. 

When  we  think  of  a cubic  inch  or  of  a 
of  a volume  having  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  Thus  a cubic  inch  has  a length  of  one  a 

breadth  of  one  Inch  and  a thickness  of  one 
think  of  the  cubic  foot,  it  is  the  sameway.  A cubic  foot 
has  a length  of  one  foot,  a breadth  of  one  foot  and  a thick- 

*^*Nowf  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  the^se  of  a r^- 
tansular  body  if  the  same  volume  is  to  be  maintained, 
laulwn  eK  case  to  a cubic  inch  or  a cubic  foot,  you  can 
?Se  any  ^rof  these  factors,  provided  you  increase 
one  or  both  of  the  other  factors.  If  you  bave,  for  inst^ce 

a volume  equal  to  a cubic  foot,  in  which  the  breadth  is 

only  one-half  an  inch,  then  the  thickness  or  length  must  be 
mcre^sld  to  two  inches,  the  product  of  the  three  factors 
remaining  the  same.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  think 
of  what  happens  when  paint  is  applied  to  a surface 

Tf  the  paint  originally  possessed  volume,  then  after  it 
has  been  Wied  W a surface  it  must  also  possess  volume. 
You  c^  l?e  that  paint  has  length  and  breadth,  but  it  is 
not  ^ obvious  that  it  has  thickness,  and  yet  thickne^ 
must  be  still  an  important  factor  ’3®^®|J^t^ej.more^per- 

S' 

breadth  ot  a surface  painted  with  a gallcn  of  paint,  you 

to  »ake  caieul.tione 

shawinff  what  the  thickness  of  a paint  will  be  when  a gal 
showing  wna  . certain  area.  By  area  we 

having  two  factors  of  length  and  breadth. 

vou^ere  a formula  which  Is  very  simply  developed, 
for  making  this  calculation,  and  I give  also  a mble  showing 
thP^hickife^  of  paint  films  as  affected  by  the  ainount  of 
SI  SrfacHvIr  which  they  are  spread,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  spreading  rate. 

Table  of  Thickness  of  Paint  Films. 

•Let  t = thickness  in  inches  of  paint  coating; 

X — sQUSiTe  feet  coated  per  gallon: 

vl44  = s>quare  inches  coated  per  gallon;  , . . 

X 14teY7890$  cmfwy  apahr  diatahrdluvbgkqj 
itdpnas  231  = contents  in  cubic  inches  in  one  gallon 
“ t = 231  = 1.604 
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Prom  this  formula  we  calculate  this  table: 

Average  thickness  of  Spreading  rate  In 

Average  thickness  of  Spreading  rate  in 

coating  = t.  sq.  ft.  per  gal.  = x. 

1/100  160.4 

1/200  320.S 

1/300  481.2 

1/400  641.6 

1/500  SO'2 

1/6O0  962.40 

, 1/700  1122.80 

1/800  1283.20 

i/187  BOO 

1/374  

1/501  BOO 

1/74S  1200 

Thickness  of  Paint  Film  and  Protection. 

The  practical  application  of  thisi  conception  I think 
be  evident  to.  you.  While  it  is  not  true  that  a very  thick 
coat  of  paint  is  desirable,  neith'eir  is  it  true  that  a very- 
thin  coat  of  paint  isi  desirable,  and  evei^  paarrt  it  may 
be  said  that  its  most  efficient  protection  is  re^ed  'whm 
it  has  a certain  approximate  thickness.  Just  what  this 
thickness  of  paint  .should  be  it  is  very  difficult  to  ^y. 
Fertain  studies,  however,  indicate  to  me  that  the  mini- 
mum thickness  of  a paint  coating,  for  protective  purpo®^ 
is  about  1/600  of  an  inch  per  coat,  and,  i®  there  are  th^ 
coats  of  painit  applied,  then  1/200  of  an  inch  will  give  good 

haidng  a thickness  of  1/600  of  an  inch  would 
involve  a spreading  rate  of  962  square  feet  to  the  ^llon. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  too  high  and  that  no  pMUtefl  vrould 
spread  paint  at  that  rate.  This  is  true,  but , I tove 
refeirred  only  to  the  minimum  thickness  of  a.  painit  ffim. 
While  the  painter  endeavors  to  spread  his  paint,  in  oraer 
to  get  uniform  thickness,  it  remains  a flaot  itbat  certain 
parts  of  thei  paint  will  be  thinner  than  ^ber  ptarta 
These  thin  parts  are  in  the  -valleys  of  the  brush,  mark 
and  on  the  edges  or  angles  of  surfaces.  A good  deal  of 
^int  is  absorbed  into  cracks.  Where,  therefore,  I spe^ 
cf  a minimum  thickness  of  1/600  of  an  inch  and  a spr^d- 
ing  rate  of  962  square  feet  to  the  gallon,  in  all  prbbaJbihty 
thS  spreading  rate,  to  get  this  minimum  thickness  would 
be  about  one-half  of  the  oalculatedi  spreaffing  rate 
iSuppose,  however,  a painter  unconsciously  spreac^'  his 
T'ainjt  further  tlian  the  amoiunt  iriidicaited  in  this  caloula- 
tiom  Wiely.  450  square  feet  to  the  gallon  (I  refer  now 
to  practical  operations),  can  he  expect  as  good  durability 
■lro.m  his  paint?  Or,  to  put  it  another  -way,  is  a.  paim 
having  a run  spreading  capiacity  the  best  point  m the 

^^From  one  point  of  view  the  paint  having  a high  ^read- 
ing capacitv  is  desirable.  It  means  economy  to  the 
pafnter— economy  in  materials.  If  economy  in  im.eri^s 
is  to  take  precedence  over  good  workmanship,  them  im- 
doubtedly;  the  paint  that  .?ives  the  high  spreaffing  ratte 
is  the  better  paint  to  use. 

Hiding  Power. 

■Now  it  is  well  known  that  .certain  colored  paints  hide 
so  well  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  painter  to  ^raad  such 
paints  out  and  get  the  hiding  p.o(wer  he  nteds,  without 
Setting  the  proper  thickness  of  coating.  This  can  hardly 
be  a good  thing  and  it  raises  a question  os  to,  whether  a 
pigment  having  a very  high  hiding  power  is  necessarily 
a good  pigment  for  exterior  work.  Of  course  you,  cannot 
n.se  pigments  of  low  hiding  power,  as  they  would  render 
vour  operations  difficult  and  impractiioable.  You  must 
have  a satisfaetors^  hiding  power.  But  maismuch  as  a 
painter  judges  by  his  eye  whether  a surface  is  properly 
■covered,  it  would  seem  as  though  if  a paint  had  u v^ 
bi°h  hiding  pov'er  the  tendency  would  be  to  spread  the 
paint  out  too  thin  and  thereby  produce  inf^ior  coating. 

For  a great  many  years  I have  studied  how  to  make 
white  lead  if  po.ssible,  better  thani  it  had  been  made  and 
the  question  hms  come  up  wbeth.j  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  increase  the  hiding  ipoweri  of  whhe  lead.  I have, 
however,  come  to  the  conclusio.n  that  this  would  be  an 
undesirable  thing,  even  if  it  could  be  obtam!^.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  to  .make  the  hiding  power,  white 
Lad  as  uniform  and  standard  as  possible  so  that  tee 
experienced  practical  painter  will  have  a umform  mate- 

ri-^i  to  work  wltli.  ,,  - .a. 

Suppose  however,  I were  able  to  micrease  the  hiding 
powS-  of  white  load  100  per  cent.  Do  j^iu  not  agree  wite 
LIT  that  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  painter  to  apply 
teLner  elate  ofpainL  and  thereby  impair  te.e  duraibiUty 
If  the  paint  so  applied?  This,  however,  but  illustrates  a 
favorite  theory  of  mine,  namely,  teat  every  property  of 
matter  must  be  considered  with  relation  to  every  other 
property  of  matter  and  a given  material  will  be  the  best 
material  to  use  when  it  has  no  extreme  qualities  of  any 
kind. 
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Effects  of  Volatile  Thinners. 

W'hat  w?  li'.u’e  eaid,  so  far,  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition. that  the  piiint,  when  it  is  applied,  all  remains 
the  surface  after  it  is  lapplied  and  thiat  nO'iie  of  it  evapo- 
rates In  proportion-  as  the  paint  contains  volatile  m;^te- 
rials  such  as  turpentine  and  petroleum  thinners,  to  that 
euent  after  evaporation  has  taken  place,  the  thickness 
Of  the  paint  coating-  is  reduced.  N-ow,  let  us  as-s-uirm  for 
instanc^  a paint  that  contains  one-quaiter  of  a 

vSle  thinner  in  a gallom  Suppose  this  pamt  is 
'-oread  out  so  as  to  cover  600  ' square  feet  to  the  gallon. 
S-e  emponatfon  took  place  the  thickness  ot  the  coat- 

Sfw^ould  L 

of^an  hioln^  In  otker  word.s,  the  thinness  of  the  coating 

"n'i  'rJouT  u»  ot  voMlIS 

5,1  can  he  both  -wise  and  un-wise.  In  so  fai  as 

these  they^^^e  ’SoT  thinS?^  bit  whel 

to  get  certain  results  the^y 

Ihen  they  m-e  wasteful,  because,  evaporating, 
they)  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  pamt  coatin^. 

Volume  Composition  of  Paints. 

•Mow  let  us  take  another  step  in  the  directlion  of  ^ 
rrderstanding  of  -wihat  is  meant  toy  volume  oonapositKm 
If  naflts  suppose  you  make  up  a paint  toy  taking  100 
loundT  of  SI  lead  in  oil  and  four  gallon^ 
oil  We  -will  omit  dryers  and  volatile  thinners  for  the 

Present  HOW  much,  piaifit  will  har^e  been  produced? 

Knw  ill  general  it  may  be  said  that  lOO  poiunds  of  wdiite 
oflTqua  s 2%  lailons.  One  gallon  of  white  lead 
iroil  weighs  Ipproximl^  35  pounds.  There  may  be  a 
sh-ht  variation  from  this,  particularly  in  the 
white  llaL  that  are  very  stiffly  ground,  or  other  ^hite 

leads  that  have  a very  high  ^if  \S 

general  the  figures  I give  you  are  reUahle  Now,  if  you 
take  100  pounds  of  white  lead  in  oil,  or  2 /g  g^allons,  a 
mi-s-  it  with  four  gallon-9  of  linseed  Oil,  you  ought  to 
S^'atn  6%  galloiL^of  paint.  Of  cou^e  I )am  rdferrmg 
here^to  the  use  of  a measured  gallon  of  Imseed  oil. 

Noi  with  regard  to  all  of  the  mate^als,  whAch  arte 
gT'Oumid  in  oil  or  varnish  that  you  use,  the  same  meithb 
of  procedure  can.  ibe  followed  and  it  will  always  toe  found 
the  amourn  produced  by  mixing  paint  materials  is 
the  sum  of  the  volume  used.  I think,  however  we  should 
go  a little  further  into  the  understanding  of  what  we 
mean  hv  volume  eompiosition  by  considering  what  tlhe 
“omposiSon  is  of  white  lead  in  oil.  Ordinarily  it  is  com- 
posed, say,  of  nine  pounds  of  linseed  oil  ^d  91 
of  -white  lead.  Hlow  is  it  that  suich  a mixture  weigh®  36 
pounds  to  the  gallon?  This  I will  endeavor  to,  explain 

^°Swp'ose  I take  91  pounds  of  dry  white  lead  and  I put 
it  in.  some  measure,  say,  a five-gallon  measure-  Nme-ty- 
one  pounds  will  apparently  more  than  half  fill  the  m^' 
ure  but  we  know  that  there  is  air  between  the  particles 
of  -white  load.  Now  suppose  we  take  some  material,  say, 
like  kerosene,  and  add  a measured  amount  of  the  ^er-- 
sene  to  the  91  poainjdg  of  white  lead  in  the  five-gallon 
measure.  Obviously  we  cannot  add  five  gallons  of  kero- 
eene,  because  the  white  lead  occupies  gome  ^a.ce  in  the 
measure  If  however,  we  add  kerosene  to  the  measure 
and  stir’ the  white  lead  continually  to,  get  all  of  the  air 
out  iwe  will  finally  determine  just  what  the  volume  of 
the’white  lead  in  the  measure  is.  It  ivill  toe  found,  in  our 
exTDerinient,  that  in  order  to  fill  the  measure  3.35  g'allons 
of  kerosene  can  be  added  before  the  measure  is^  full. 
What  then  is  the  volume  of  the  white  lead?  Obviously 
it  is  the  difference  between  five  gollans  and  3.35  gallons, 
or  1.65  gallons.  Now.  if  91  pounds  of  white  lead  occupy 
1.65  gallons,  -a  very  simple  division  will  show  you  that 
one  gallon  of  dry  white  lead  weighs  55  pounds.  Now',  if 
100  pounds  of  white  lead  in  oH  contains  9 pictands  of  oil. 
a,nd  a gallon  of  oil  weighs  7%  pounds,  then  9 pounds  of 
oil  is  equal  to  1.1€  gallons,  and  if  we  add  the  1.16  to  the 
1 65  we  get  2. SI  gallons  as  the  sum'  of  the  volumes  of  the 
white  lead  and  The  Imseed  oil  in  white  lead  pa-ste,  and 
2.81  gallons  is  not  far  from  2%  gallons,  the  figure  we 

gave  above.  . a 

Now  you  may  ask:  Is  it  always  true  th,at  55  pounds  or 
dry  w-'hite  lead  actually  measures  one  gallon  after  the 
air  has  been  displaced?  And  I answer  you;— T-es,_  prac- 
tically speaking.  And  what  is  true  of  white  lead  is  true 
of  all  pigments,  and  I give  you  here  a table  sho-wrtng  the 
weights  per  gallon  of  a number  of  pigments. 

Weights  per  Gallon  of  Pigments. 

Pigment.  Pounds  per  Gallon. 

W bite  lead  55 

Basic  lead  sulphate 52 

Red  lead  “■ ’^3. 4 

Zinc  oxide  ..  ® 

I/lthopone  35 


Pigment. 

Barytes  

Calcium  carbonate  

Astoestine  

China  Cl:£iy  

Silica  

Chrome  yellow,  pure 

Chroim©  yellow,  lemon... 
Chrome  yellow',  medium 

Prussian  bine  

Chrome  green,  dark 

Chrome  green,  light 

Indian  red  

Venetian  red  

Raw  sienna  

Flrench  ochr-e  

Raw  umoer  

rjltramarine  

Drop  black  

Carbon  black  

Graphite  


Pounds  per  Gallon. 

37 

22.3 

23 

21.5 

22.3 

57.5 

52 

49 

16 

37 

33.3 

43.8 

25.8 

27 

23.5 

29.7 

20 

22.3 

15.4 

21.7 


It  should  be  b-orne  in  mind,  however,  that  some  pig- 
ments vary  considerably  in  compoisition  according  to  the 
process  by  which  they  are  manufactured.  Thus  m.anu- 
facturers  use  different  ingredients  in  making  certain 
ehroim-e  yello-ws,  and  the  product  of  John  Brow'n  may 
differ  froim  that  of  James  Smith  in  the  weight  per  gallon. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter  a little  more  fully,  let 
me  give  you  an  example.  Suppose  you  take  55  pounds  of 
dry  white  lead  and  mix  it  with  the  three  gallcjns  of  lin- 
seed oil.  How  much  paint  -will  J'ou  obtain?  If  56  pounds 
is  one  gallon,  imianifestly  you  will  obtain  four  gallons  of 
paint,  and  this  Is  precisely  what  is  obtained.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  take  46.6  pounds  of  zinc  oxide  and  mix 
three  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  ydu  -will  also  obtain  four 
gallons  of  paint.  Or,  if  you  take  20  pounds  of  ultramarine 
and  three  gallons  of  oil,  you  wUl  get  four  gallons  of 
paint,  the  gallon  of  ultramarine  weighing,  we  are  assum- 
ing, 20  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Now,  if  paint  made  up  of  55  pounds  of  white  lead  and 
three  gallons  of  oil  is  manifestly  composed  of  one  gallon 
of  pigment  and  three  gallons  of  vehicle;  in  other  words, 
the  ooim position  of  the  paint  by  volume  is  25  per  cent, 
pigment  and  75  per  cent,  vehicle.  Here  we  get  a new 
conception  as  to  the  composition  of  paint — a •\'olume  con- 
ception. 

Volume  Contrasted  -with  Weight  Composition  of 


Paint. 


Det  us  contrast  this  volume  ooimiposltion  with  the 
•weight  compositicn.  The  three  gallons  of  oil  weigh  23.25 
pounds;  the  white  lead  -weighs  55  pounds;  the  sum  is  78.25 
pounds.  Therefore  the  paint  contain®  a trifie  over  70  per 
cent.  O'f  pigment,  -by  -weight,  and  slightly  under  30  fcer 
■cent,  of  oil,  hy  weight.  Just  contrast  these  twlo  sets  of 
figures  and  let  me  repeat  the  statement.  A white  lead 
point  containing  25  per  cent,  of  -whiite  lead.,  hy  volAime, 
contains  something  over  70  per  cent,  of  -white  lead,  by 
weight. 

I have  endeavored  simply,  to  give  you  the  .meanis  of 
conceiving  of  paint  as  heing  made  up  of  various  mtate- 
ri  als  by  volume,  and  to  show  you  that^  thei  ordinary  con- 
ception of  paints  being  composed  of  ingredient®  by  weight 
is  somewhat  misleading.  To  -make  sure  that  you  grasp 
ibis  conception  and  see  it®  significance,  let  me  illustrate 
it  hy  referring  to  the  spreading  rate  at  which  a paint 
may  be  applied.  Suppose  w©  take  a white  lead  paint 
composed  of  25  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  whit©  lead  and 
75  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  oil,  and  let  u®  spread  this  paint 
upon  a surface. 

It  is  'Oib'-vious  that  after  the  paint  has  -hem;  spread  on 
the  surface,  25  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  of  the  paint  will 
be  due  to  the  white  lead  present,  and  76  per  cent,  will  he 
due  to  the  linseed  oil  pres-ent.  If  the  paint  ha®  a thick- 
ness of  1/400  of  an  inch,  we  can  readily  segi  that  1/1600  of 
an  inch  is  the  thickness  furnished  toy  the  white  lead  and 
3/1600  of  an  inch  is  the  thickneis-s  furnished  by  the  oil. 
The  sums  of  1/1600  and  3/1600  being  1/400.  Now,  suppose, 
instead  of  m-aking  up  a p-aint  with  55  p-ounds  of  -White 
lead  and-  three  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  we  make  the  paint 
up  with  56  pounds  of  white  lead,  two  gallon®  of  linseeld 
oil  and  one  gallon  of  turp'entine.  It  is  e-viden-t  them  that 
after  this  paint  has  been  made  2S  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
is  a volatile  component  and,  a,fter  the  paint  has  beetn 
applied,  practioallv  25  per  cent,  of  the  volume  evap-orates. 

This  having  a relatively  large  volume  of  paint  volatile 
Is  not  objectionable,  if  it  serve®  a good  mechanical  pur- 
pose, but  if  it  is  used  without  regard  to  this  purposol  it 
is  e-vident  that  it  ireduces  really  the  -volume  of  the  paKnt 
en.0-fourth  and  makes  the  paint  coating,  as  indicated 
above,  only  three-fourths  of  the  thickness  thiat  it  would 
be  if  iinseed  oil  had  been  used  ini  place!  of  the  turp.entine. 

This  volume  conception  of  paint  originated,  I think, 
with  Dr.  Dudley,  who  for  many  years  was  chemist  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  whose  articles  on  paint  have 
■been  an  inspiration  to  many  paint  students,  and  in  the 
course  of  these  articles  he  asked  the  question  as  to  what 
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the  volume  coarxiposition  of  paint  in  general  should  be. 
His  opinion  was  that,  after  paint  had  been  applied  to  a 
surface  and  any  volatile  components  had  evapoiated,  thie 
paint  should  he  composed  of  two  parts  by  voluimo  of 
binding  material,  say,  linseed  oii,  and  one  part  of  pig- 
ment. This  would  mean  a paint  mixed,  in  the  case  of 
white  lead,  on  the  basis  of  55  pounds  of  dry  white  lead 
and  two  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  a paint  which  would  be 
too  stiff  to  apply  properly.  Then  Dr.  Dudley  said  that  ii" 
the  paint  so  made  was  mot  a good  workable  paint,  tur- 
pentine or  other  suitable  volatile  thinner  should  be  added 
to  give  it  spreading  qualities. 

I am  hot  endorsing  Dr.  Dudleiyls  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  specific  proportions,  by  volume,  of  pigment  and  oil. 
I am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dudley,  however,  that  in 
general  the  practice  has  beeni  on  the  part  of  painters 
to  use  rather  more  linseed  oil  than  is  desirable  in  paint- 
ing where  durahility  is  sought.  Det  uis  take  a paint  mixed 
on  the  formula  of  ICM)  pounds  of  white  lead  in  oil  and  four 
gallons  of  linseed  oil.  A simple  calculation  shows  that 
such  a paint  would  contain  approximately  76  per  cent,  of 
oil,  by  volume,  and  24  per  cent,  of  pigment,  by  volume. 
Now  suppose  you  mix  your  paint  on  the  formula  of  five 
gallons  of  linseed  oil  to  the  100  pounids  of  white  lead); 
what  is  the  volume  composition?  Calculations  show  us 
that  such  a paint  would  be  composed  of  79  per  cent.,  by 
volume,  of  oil  and  only  21  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  pig- 
ment. 

I have  made  a great  m^any  experiments  with  paint  and 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  general,  white  letaid 
mixed  on  the  basis  of  four  gallons  of  oil  'to  the  lOO  pounds 
of  white  lead  is  more  durable  than  paint  mixed  on  the 
formula  of  five  gallons  to  the  100  pounds  of  white  lead. 
In  O'ther  words,  the  further  we  got  away  from  Dr.  Dud- 
ley’s formula,  the  less  durable  was  the  paint  produced. 

Is  Too  Much  Linseed  Oil  Used  in  Paint? 

This  leads  me  to  raise  the  quostio'n  as  to  w^hethor,  some- 
timies,  too  much  linseed  oil  is  not  usedT  in  paint.  I am 
not  advocating  .sulbstitution  or  even  putting  my  question 
in  a way  in  which  I would  'Say  that  definitely  too  much 
linseed  oil  is  used,  but  I believe  it  is  a very  pertinent 
question,  especially  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  supply 
of  linseed  oil. 

If  a paint  mixed  on  four  gallons  to  the  100  pounds  of 
white  lead  is  really  found  to  be  more  durable  than  one 
mixed  on  the  formula  of  five  gallons  to  the  100  pounds 
of  white  lead,  why  does  any  painter  follocw'  the  larger 
formula  in  preference?  I think  the  reason  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Once  in  a while  we  have  it  brought  up  to  us  that 
certain  brands  of  white  lead  take  more  oil  than  other 
brands.  I have  been  asked  two  questions.  One  is; — ■ 
“Is  not  the  white  lead  that  has  a higher  oil-taking  power 
the  better  white  lead?”  And  the  other  question  is; — ‘‘If  it  is 
not  the  better  white  Ipad,  bow  can  we  convince  the  prac- 
tical painter?”  My  experience  on  this  point  has  told  me 
that  the  white  lead  having  the  higher  oil-taking  power 
is  not,  in'  itself,  a better  white  lead  and  may  generalliy 
be  considered  less  satisfactory,  although,  in  the  hands  of 
painters  who  know  how  to  u,se  it,  it  will  give  good  satis- 
faction. 

My  argument  to  the  painter  would  be;— It  is  evident 
that  with  white  lead  paste  weighing  35  pounds  to  the 
gallon  and  selling,  say,  at  10  cents  a pound,  which  makes 
it  $3.50  a gallon,  and  linseed  oil  selling  at  $1,125  a gallon, 
the  painter  can  make  a cheaper  paint  if  he  adds  more 
linseed  oil  to  the  paint,  and  he  will  consequently  he  able 
to  save  money  on  his  job. 

This  being  so,  what  good  argU'ment  can  be  made  to  the 
painter  to  offset  what  is  an  apparent  profit  to  him?  My 
answer  is  that  if  the  painter  wants  cheap  paint  he  needn’t 
stop  by  increasing  the  amoiimt  of  linseed  oil  present.  He 
can  adulterate  it  with  all  sorts  of  materials  and  he  will 
get  cheap  paint.  Why  doesn’t  he  do  this?  Because  his 
reputation  is  at  stake  and  he  does  not  want  to  produce 
inferior  work.  While  this  is  his  attitude,  why  should  he 
increase  the  amount  of  oil  i nhis  paint  in  order  to  do 
cheaper  work,  unless  his  experience  tells  him  that  this 
increased  amount  of  oiil  can  be  added  without  impair- 
ment of  results. 

Is  Linseed  Oil  the  Life  of  Paint? 

Now  I know  that  you  painters  believe  that  linseed  oil 
is  the  life  of  the  paint.  Dr.  Dudley  took  a rather  differ- 
ent point  of  view  'and  was  accused  of  saying  that  the 
pigm,ent  was  the  life  of  the  painf.  I take  a view  which 
is  midway  between  these  two;  That  is  that  the  proper 
proportioning  of  pigment  and  oil  will  give  the  greatest 
durability,  the  greatest  life  to  the  paint,  and  that  you 
cannot  vary  in  either  direction  very  far  without  impair- 
ing that  life. 

What  I have  in  mind,  however,  is  the  more  important 
conception  with  respect  to  volume  composition.  Tou 
cannot  increase  the  amount  of  oil  in  paint  without  in- 
creasing the  am.ount  of  volume  and  accordingly  decreas- 
ing the  amount  by  volume  of  pigment.  Any  change  in 
composition,  dictated  purely  by  economy,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce bad  results,  because  it  deviates  from  that  proper 


propoMioning  of  ooimponents  v.^hich  is  sure  to  give  the 
best  results. 

Character  by  Finish. 

Now,  let  me  approach  this  subject  from  another  stand- 
point that  relates  to  character  of  finish  prod-uced.  The 
character  of  finish  may  range  from  a high  glO'Ss  to  a 
dead  fiat,  and  this  variation  in  finish  is  produced  toy  a 
change  in  the  volume  composition  of  paints.  You  take 
ordinary  whi'te  lead  in  oil,  and  its  composition  by  volume 
13  41  per  cent_.  of  oil  and  59  per  cent,  of  pigment.  If  you 
take  this  white  lead  in  oil  and  thin  it  with  turpentine 
and  apply  it  to  a surface,  yoi.i  obtain  a fl'at  surface. 

If  you  want  a gloiss  surface,  you  add  oil  and  you  pass 
through  various  grades  of  eggshell  finish,  semi-gloss  to  a 
full  gloss.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  volatile  thinner’s  are 
necessary  where  flat  paints  are  desired,  because  in  order 
the  percentage  of  oil  miust  be  low 
and  the  volatile  thinruers  are  added  simply  as  carriers 

I wonder,  how'ever,  whether  you  realize  what  the  vol- 
ume  coanposition  of  many  of  the  prepared  flat  finishes 
IS  rtlhat  are  offered  on  the  market.  Would  you  he  sur- 
prised  If  I told  you  that  in  many  of  these  fliat  finishels 
on  one  gallon  of  the  finish  there  is  one-half  gallon  of 
petroleum  thinner-?  In  other  words,  the  oompo.sition  of 
many  or  the.se  flat  finishes,  by  volume,  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  .50  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  I am  ndt  con- 
oemnmg  the  presence  of  this  volatile  matter.  I am  iust 
directing  your  a,ttention  to  a fact  from  which  you  ban 
make  your  own  deductions.  It  is  obvious  that  these  flat 
finishes  could  not  be  sold  at  the  figure  they  are  sold  for 
It  they  did  not  contain  the  high  percentage  of  volatile 
material,  usually  petroleum  thinners,  they  contain. 

Enamels. 

Now.-  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  enamels.  You  aK 
toow  that  enamel  p|aints,  as  a rule,  have  very  little 
hiding  power.  You  must  furnish  a suitablv  covered  foun- 
dation surface  on  which  to  apply  them.  The  percentage 
follows--”’^'’  volume,  of  one  of  th'e  best  enamels  is  Is 


figment  15  pgi.  cen?. 

Volatile  thinner  22  per  cenit 

Binding  material  63  per  cent. 

You  see  here  a p'aint  containing  only  1.5  per  cent  of  pig- 
m^t,  by  volume,  could  not  be  expected  to  hte.ve  rrmi?h 
hiding  power.  Ordinarily,  to  get  hiding  power,  the  per- 
centage of  pigment  by  volume  would  have  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25  per  cent.  The  high  gloss  is  obtained 
by  using  lieavy  ,bod,ied  varnishlike  binldlfngl  imjatdriale 
which  are  present  to  an  extent  equal  to  over  four  times 
tne  volume  of  pigment. 

Replying  to  a question  whether  the  evaporation  of  vola- 
tile ithinnens  reduced  the  thickn^s  of  the  paint  film  or 
whether  they  caused  the  film  to  'become  porous  Mr 
Thompson  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  eWpo- 
ration  occurred  ordinarily  before  the  oil  became  so  dry 
that  It  wild  not  flow  together  and  form  a paint  film  of 
reduced  thickness.  But  if  it  eh'ould  be  the  case  that  the 
evaporation  of  the  volatile  thinner  would  cause  a porous 
condition  of  the  paint  this  would  lessen  the  protective 
vaiue  of  the  paint  as  much  or  perhaps  more  than  the  re- 
ouction  in  thickness. 

On.'  motion  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  a standing  vote  lof 
thanks  was  unanimously  given  to  Mr.  Thompeon  for  his 
paper. 

V.  _P.  Cliristofferson  was  introduced  and  addressed  the 
meeting  on 


Liability  Insurance. 

Back  before  1887  there  was  a question  as  to  the  pro- 
tection! of  the  working  :man.  When  he  was  injured  he 
was  thrown  back  on  his  family,  and  his  children  brought 
up  in  poverty,  were  found  to  be  unhealthy  and  undesir- 
able citizems.  Employers  had  not  thought  enough  of  the 
protection  of  their  employees. 

In  1887  the  Stete  established  the  principles  of  compen- 
sation insurance.  But  it  was  at  first  badly  worked  out. 
The  insurance  companies  set  their  own  rates.  Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  paid  for  premiums  went  to  the  in- 
jured employees.  The  balance  was  swallow'ied  up  in  op^er- 
atmg  expenses,  commissions.  lavwers’  fees  and  profits. 
An  act  was  pa.ssed  in  New  Jerse^^  setting  compensation 
rates  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  this.  In  1914  an  investi- 
gation was  started  and  it  vnas  found  thaf  the  injured 
oTiiployee  did  not  get  all  the  benefit  he  'Should  lA  law 
wa.s  passed  stipulating  the  amounts  to  be  piaid  ini  the 
event  of  certain  injuries. 

But  many  employers  neglected  to  carry  insurance  and 
on  July  4,  1917,  the  compulsory  compensation  act  went 
into  effect  compelling  the  emplover  to  protect  his  em- 
ployee,s.  The  law  allows  you  to  add  the  amount  of  the 
in.sur.ance  to  your  contracts  because  all  employers  are 
on  the  same  fxiting.  A .good  manv  employers  are  in 
addition,  giving  life  insurance  to  their  i,ien.  ' 

Compensation  insurance  is  based  on  classifications  and 
upon  the  risk.s  of  the  trade.  You  control  the  amount  you 
It  IS  somewhat  unnecessary  to  single  out  our  particular 
line  for  curtailment,  and  perhaps  unfair  to  emphasize 
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•JO 

Time  and  Place-Henry  WiH,  E.  F.  Schloesei’.  Robert 

^■'The\neetins  then  experience^ 

inside  and  ontside  painting  were  classed 
r.,iic!o  thp  mia,s'ter  painters,  as  a rule, 
as  one  risk  keep  their  pay  rolls  so  as  to 

throughout  the  working  inside  or  outeide. 

!£;"of\?em  dfd^bTs^^^^^  ^ 

rate  than  they  were  for  a painter  to  get 

In  M.aryland  f I’^P  scaffolding  that  is  gen- 

insurance  'because  of  the  lowest  rates 

erally  used.  In  New  Jersey  you  have  carelessly 

^XUt  .*iero\r,“ser=.  U.t  o<  you.  puy 

, yy,-i.rnunl  deposit  of  $26  w-hen  taking  out 

You  make  an  ongmiai  uepo^  >-  six 

insurance.  When  the  au  i . audit  sihows  to  he  due 
months  you  pay  the  amount  account.  At 

and  the  $25  still  difference  between 

SI  the  $25  is  returned. 

that  has  come  to 

stay  and  must  be  had  been  made 

Mr  -Cbristofterson  ex!^ai  e of  pay  roil, 

on  the  combined  rate-,  ^hrch  is  ^ outside.  If  ^bie 

instead  of  $1.32  ^ work, 

KaTofTn^th^Tth^  asserted,  the  rate 

° Mr"*  GietnhSgh  asked  if  the  compulsory  insurance  act 

is  being  enforced.  that  he  understood  an,  ©u- 

Mr.  Christofterson  ^^Phed  that  n^-^ 
forcemeat  clause  be  adde  • t ^tn  be  prose- 

Legislature,  and  those  not  ^ ju, durance  eampalmes 

cuted.  The  law  f J\^t  aU^msm 

must  write  insurance  a „ oompanv  from  sharing 

law  which  P;^f^-ft®  and  the  Company  which 

its  profits  with  its  POP°yb  ^j^g  association  will  do 

Iws  nfeXis  only  and  not  with  any  other  mas- 

^^It^was  ferought^out  that  the  courts  a'ttnie  and 

pensation  msurarme^  entering  into  the  cost 

ho^sel^  LTSeTI^t^and^t^finL  oompiany  had 

brought  suit  againist  the  Painter. 

'Tv.a  «tatemenit  was  made  in  reply  to  tms  inat 

'^i^n  motion  of  Mr.  Syckle  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
?MeSSroTgreeting  was  read  from  the  Peoria  and 
Slirles  E.  Van  Syckle  read  the  following 

difficulties  That  Confront  the  Master  Painter. 

UimcuiL  nssiened  to  me  a number 

o7?^r  ^pZgrrrro7\h^ one  niembe^ 

enSd^fn  Sts  Statt’^for'^the^  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
f^es  and  health  of  our  employees,  and  especially  such 

'^Whul  ?hS1s^no^Lubrb’tfto  study  of  such  laws 
w^ld  be  a subject  of  much  interest,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  for  us  all  to  thoroughly  understand  them,  I 
sorry  to  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  I 
tc  obtain  anything  authentic  on  the  suoject,  and  oan^t, 
therefore,  give  you  any  definite  informatiion.  I piresurne, 
of  course’,  that  there  is  some  way 

formation,  hut  unfortunately  I did  not  find  sufficient  time 
to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  had  it.  , oo  e 

I am  told  that  the  labor  or, ganizations,  Local  28  of  this 
city  and  perhaps  some  others,  have  this  information  in  a 
somewhat  concise  form,  but  I was  unable  to  get  a copy. 
I h.ave  heaird  that  there  is  a law  compelling  the  ©mffioyer 
tc  see  that  a guard  rail  is  placed  upon  swing  ecaftolds. 
I presume  there  are  other  laws  of  the  same  nature. 

I am  quite  sure,  judging  from  similar  enactments,  _ that 
there  is  a more  or  less  severei  penalty  for  nion-compliance 
with  these  laws,  but  I can  tell  you  nothing  because  had 
no  way  of  obtaining  the  fact®  except  through  our  jour- 
neymen’s union,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  had  such 
facts  came  too-  late  to  be  of  service  to  me. 


Its  came  too-  late  to  he  ot  service  xo  iiic. 
fo  my  mind  the  fact  that  we  would  be  compeUed.  tp' 
to  our  employees  for  Inforinaition  upon  a subject  of 
2h  importance  to  us  should  leave  food  for  meditation 
us  all.  .4 re  we  so  blind  to  our  o-wn  interests  that  we 
not  -see  the  same  necessity,  as  shown  _ by  our  em- 
lyees,  for  -following  up  vital  matters  of  this  kind?  Are 
r asso-ciations  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  their  -mem- 
rs?  .4re  we  as  individuals  unmindful  of  our  responsi- 
Ities?  Or  must  some  of  us  be  brought  to  a realization 


of  the  seriousTie-ss  of  the  situation  by  being  compelled  to 
defend  a suit  for  damages,  or  for  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  law?  1 feel  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some 
one  to  keep  us  informed  on  such  subjects.  Some  one  or 
some  organizatiion  should  follow  up  legislative  matters 
of  this  kind  and  place  in  t'n©  handa  of  every  mem'b-er  xhe 
information  necessary  to  protect  himself  from  breaking 
the  law  through  ignorance,  and  in  so  doing  remove  much 
of  the  ammunition  of  those  who  are  continually  saying, 
‘'NV!"iat  good  is  the  organization?  ’ or  "M’hat  has  the  or- 
ganization done  for  us?” 

But  while  I am  thus  appareixtly  taking  the  orgianiza- 
tion  to  ta®k,  I w^ould  -ask  you  to  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  question  for  just  a few  moments;  for  instance, 
what  good  does  it  usually  do  to  hring  such  matters  be- 
fore us,  either  collectively  or  individually?  The  work  o-f 
studying  the  needs  of  the  members  of  o-ur  craft,  the  bur- 
den of  planning  for  and  conducting  your  organizatio-n, 
the  tasli  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  that  will  hold  us 
fiGgerthod,  the  thought  -and  study  necessary  to  prepare 
and  deliver  the  papers,  and  addresses  which  we  listen  to, 
and  the  m.any  small  details  which  go  toward  making  any- 
thing of  the  kind  a-  success,  are  in  the  New  Jei'sey  State 
Association,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  practically  all  others, 
carried  on  by  a few,  a very  few,  individuals,  and  it  might 
also  be  well  to  note  in  passing  that  this  same  few  ai'e 
almost  invariably  those  W'ho  make  least  noise  about  it, 
who  seldom  look  for  anything  in  return  and  who  in  many 
cases  spend  some  of  their  good  money  in  trying  to  help 
those  'who  cannot  or  will  not  help  themselves,  and  to 
what  purpose?  Most  of  us,  we  might  say  o-ur  entire 
membership,  are  very  ready  to  criticise;  in  one  way  or 
another,  some  o-f  us  are  quite  prompt  in  campiaiining  to 
others  that  ‘‘the  whole  thing  is  run  by  a clique”  etc.; 
but  if  you  want  to  find  out  how  ready  the  naajorilty  are 
to  ‘‘do  their  bit,”  just  appoint  one  of  them  on  a coim-mit- 
tee,  or  ask  them  to-  do  anything  that  will  take  a liittle 
of  their  time,  o-r  cost  a few  dollars,  and  see  what  a fine 
exhibition  of  “side  stepp-ing”  or  “passing  the  buck”  you 
will  immediately  obtain. 

Knowing  this  as  we  do,  being  fully  aw'a.re  of  the  fact 
that  we,  either  as  individuals  or  as  an  associationt,  are 
far  more  apt  to  receive  criticism  than  commendation  for 
anything  we  undertake,  knowing  that  no  m-atter  what 
labor  we  perform  or  money  we  spend  in  trying  to  better 
the  condition  of  cmr  fellow  craftsmen,  we  are  more  than 
likely  to  ha.ve  the  results  criticised,  or  our  motives  ques- 
tioned, can  you  wond-eir  that  no  one  is  particularly  a.nx- 
iouisi  to  take  upon  himself  the  dulty  of  keeping  us  i'nk 
formed?  I do  not  wonder  at  it.  Why  even  if  one  did  sol 
even  if  we  went  to  great  trouble  in  compiling  informa- 
tion that  would  he  useful  to  us  all,  would  1 -p'er  cent,  of 
our  -members'hlp  give  him  any  credit  whatever  for  doing 
so?  Or  if  such  information  -was  placed  before  us  in 
printed  form,  would  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  members 
take  th'e  trouble  to  read  it,  even  when  handed  to  them 
by  the  postman?  Perhaps  they  might,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  four -fifths  would  consign  it  to  the  waste 
basket  mthout  much  more  than  a glance. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  addresses  that  are  made  before 
cur  as>S'Ociations,  and  with  the  papers  that  are  written 
for  the  ben-eflt  of  our  mera'bers.  Mianyi  of  us  havel  lis- 
tened to  them,  soniie  containing  suggestions  and  ideas 
that  were  money-makers  and  others  that  oouldi  he  bene- 
ficially adopted  by  us  all,  'and  with  what  result?  'Whiy, 
in  .mo.ny  instances  it  was  hard  to  retain  the  intetresit 
and  attention  of  a majority  of  those  -present  long  enough 
for  them  to  find  out  what  ideas  were  inteudl^d  to  te 
conveyed,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  piart  retained  by 
this  same  majority  was  SiOme-joke  or  story  with  which 
the  writer  or  speaker  prefaced  his  thonighlt,  and-,  we 
might  also  .say  in  piassing,  that  the  heedless  ones  were 
not  always  our  most  succes-sful  members  by  any  meanst 
in  fact,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  ones  who-  p|ay 
least  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind  are  the  ones  to 
whom  they  would  'be  m-ost  valuable. 

This  being  the  ca.se,  since  both  the  organization  -and 
the  individual  who  is  trying  to  work  for  it  are  likely 
to  meet  with  discouragements  such  as  these,  we  cannot 
feel  that  anyone  has  been  remiss  in  failing  to  bring 
such  matters  to  our  attention^  but  we  -m'Ust  all  take 
our  share  of  the  blame  for  not  encouraging  them  to  d-o  so. 

I '(vould  suggest  that  our  legislative  committee  endeavor 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  authority  and  giv'e  ud 
the  btenipfit  of  Ydiatfever  informlation  they  can  olbtoin 
as  to  any  laws  that  have  -a  hearing  upon  our  trade  or  its 
interests.  , 

There  are  one  o-r  two  other  matters  t-o  which  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time,  if  1 may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  soimething  similar  itlo  “pioet’s  licens|e,”' 
since  these  matters  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
subj'ect  virtually  assigned  to  me. 

First,  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
us,  as  Master  Painters,  toi  use  every  possible  eftoirt  to 
restrain  or  counteract  the  tendency  toward  higher  and 
higher  prices  in  the  cost  of  everything'  connected  with 
the  painting  trade,  and  ©specially  with  the  cost  of  labor. 
I know  you  will  feel,  justly  so,  perhaps,  that  when  the 
cost  of  other  things  is,  mounting  'by  leaps  and  bounlds. 
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th«  cost  of  labor  in  our  line,  when  that  in  other  branches 
of  the  building'  trade  keeps  continiuially  clamoring  for 
more  pay,  and  when  a very  good  argumeait  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  permitting  our  mechanics  to  obtain  all  they 
can  get.  We  can  point  to  the  fact  that  everything  they 
buy  has  advanced  in  price,  that  rents  are  higher,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  their  fuel,  clothing, 
etc.,  that  the  mechanics  in  other  lines  are  better  paid, 
and  that  their  services  axe  needed  to  such  an  extent, 
just  now,  that  the  wages  they  can  get  are,  to  a certain 
extent  at  least,  regulated  by  the  Itew  of  supply  amd 
demand. 

We  will  admit  all  of  this,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  while  there  has  been  a shortage  of 
mechanics  in  our  line,  it  i.s  somewhat  owing  to  -the  fact 
that  some  of  our  men  have  drifted  into  other  lines  of 
vrork,  sometimes  beeausie  of  the  better  wages  otbtained 
in  these  new  lines,  sometimes  because  it  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  G-ovemmen't,  which,  ac- 
cording to  circulated  reports  means  being  paid  good 
wages  for  pretending  to  work,  and  at  other  times  these 
men  are  attracted  into  other  lines  as  much  as  anything 
else  from  a spirit  olf  adventure  otr  a willingness  to  “try 
anything  once,”  and  when  these  several  causes  “peter 
out,”  as  other  causes  have,  and  these  may,  there  will  be 
no  dearth  of  mechanics,  and  this  wage  question  will  no 
doubt  right  itself. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  master  painter  must  keep 
his  establishment  going.  Very  few  in  the  business  have 
made  money  enough  to  retire  upon,  and  to  stop  entirely, 
or  be  cut  down  too  far,  would  be  a seriohis  miatter  to 
most  of  us. 

To  prevent  this  possibility  or  to  ward  it  off,  as  wig 
m.ay,  it  is  well  to  use  every  endeavor  to  keep:  up  wSth 
the  procession.  W^e  must  induce  our  patrons  and  the 
public  to  do  work  in  our  lin©  wherever  possible,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  by  raising  the  cost.  You  will  say  the 
cost  of  work  in  other-  lines  'has  beenJ  raised  more  fr^c 
quently  and  higher  than  onrs;  that  masons,  plliimbers, 
etc.,  are  better  paid  than  our  mechanics;  and  this  is  true. 
It  has  al-ways  been  so,  and  probably  always  will.  We 
cannot  alter  these  condi'tions.  There  are  also  other  ■un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  our  tirade  which  we  are  power- 
less to  change,  but  the  primary  reason  is  that  unfortun- 
ately our  business  is  not  a luxury  as  some  have  ^d, 
but  neither  is  it  an  out  and  out  necessity,  and  we  there- 
fore can  not  expect  to  bemefit  by  the  ever-present  and 
exceedingly  human  desire  for  one  or  the  other.  We  are 
“between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.” 

Our  business  is  not  an  'actual  necessity  so  far  as 
the  master  painter  is  concerned,  because  we  can  he 
almost  entVely  eliminated,  for  the  time  being  at  least 
And  if  it  were  a real  out  arid  out  luxury,  like  wrist 
watches,  booze  and  a few  other  things,  w©  would  cer- 
tainly stand  a better  chance  of  having  the  pubUc  clamor 
for  our  wares. 

But  if  there  is  anything  in  out  line  that  actually  must 
be  done,  it  is  generally  a roof  that  might  leak,  or  some 
new  work  that  must  be  primed  as  a protelction.  Either 
of  these  things  can  be  done  by  the  handy  man  about  the 
place,  or  by  the  owner,  and  just  here  is  the  tthain  dif- 
ference between  our  business  and  that  of  the  other 
building  trades.  A house  can  be  comfortably  lived  in, 
or  a factory  successfully  used  if  there  is  not  a drop  of 
paint  or  varnish  used  anywhere  upon  its  interior,  and 
it  can  go  without  injury  for  one  year  or  for  ten,  -with 
just  enough  paint  upon  the  exterior  to  protect  its  wood 
or  metal  parts  from  the  elements,  and  these  parts  can. 
be  protected  by  the  owner  himself,  if  need  be,  but  when 
be  wants  work  done  in  other  lines — plumbing,  carpenter, 
mason  or  electrical  work,  he  is  usually  compelled  to  go 
to  some  one  who  makes  such  work  bis  business.  That 
is  why  we  have  always  been  handicai>ped,  and  -why,  in 
times  like  these,  we  must  keep  our  prices  within  reason- 
able bounds  if  possible. 

We  must  not  give  our  patrons  any  more  excuse  than 
they  now  have  for  omitting  the  services  of  the  master 
painter.  We  know  that  they  can  find  excuses  enough 
at  any  time,  but  just  now.  wi-th  the  imusual  need  for 
donlations,  eubsoriptions,  oontrihutions,  etc.,  -wbach  we 
have  all  been  called  upon  to  make,  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  householdelr  to  find  reasons  for  deferring  his  work 
than  at  any  other  time  -within  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
us,  and  apropos  of  that,  while  discussing  this  matter 
■with  one  of  my  master  painter  friends,  a short  time  ago, 
he  said,  “It  is  not  fashionable  among  my  customers  to 
do  painting  or  decorating  now,  and  the  ladies  are  in- 
clined fo  be  somewhat  boastful  about  it,  their  line  of 
talk  being  that  they  had  intended  to  have  their  house 
painted,  or  their  parlor  decorated,  or  what  not,  but  they 
had  decided  to  let  it  go,  since  they  were  so  often  called 
upon  to  contribute  for  some  patriotic  cause,  etc.”  My 
friend  said  that  he  -was  sure  this  talk  was  influencing 
some  of  them,  and  if  the  general  public  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a patriotic  act  to  omit  or  put  off 
work  in  our  line,  our  troubles  -ndU  certainly  increase^ 
yhis  phase  of  the  case,  is  in  fact,  more  serious  than  we 


think.  Within  the  last  few  daysl  received  a communica- 
tion from  Secretary  McGhan  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation which  calls  our  attention  to  this  possibility;  the 
section  of  his  letter  hearing  this  question  is  as  follows: 

In  a recent  address  in  Buffalo  Francis  H.  Sisson, 
vice-president  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  Nefw 
York  City,  speaking  of  possible  remedies  for  the  present 
situation,  especially  as  to  labor,  said:— “The  situation 
can  be  mitigated  to  an  appreciable  extent  by  stopping 
all  non-essential  work  in  the  country.  In  this  !r©sp6ct 
we  may  have_  to  learn  a lesson  from  the  French,  in 
Paris  not  a private  house  or  other  building,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  painted  in  the  past  three  yealrs,  as  the  painters 
are  being  employed  In  the  army  or  in  the  war  trade 
hooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  we  must 
baMs  ” a-ctivities  to  such  a Spabtan-like  utilitariau 

Do  yon  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  possibility'^  Can 
you  conceive  what  it  would  mean  to  us  if  our  business 
was  classed  as  a non-essential?  Can  w©  he  ready  to 
turn  our  energies  into  other  channels,  and  can  TT  put 
our  places  of  business,  our  tools,  eftc.,  to  other  use  if  it 
becomes  unpatriotic  or  disloyal  to  do  work  pertaining  to 
our  line  of  business?  ^ to 

I fear  we  cannot.  We  will  do  the  best  w©  can  off 
course.  We  ^11  do  our  duty  when  called  upon,  so  far 
^ we  are  able,  even  if  it  means  isuspending  the  onJv 
busmess  many  of  -us  know,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
occupy  a part  of  our  time  and  resources  profitably  in  this 
iine,  hut  if  such  a condition  is  brought  about,  I am  quite 
certain  that  some  of  our  men  will  not  be  able  to  find 
employment  upon  government  work  and  that  some  of  us 
as  well  ais  our  employees,  -will  feel  the  pinch. 

Of  course,  holding  down  the  cost  of  our  work  will  not 
rertmdy  all  of  this,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to,  h-uit  we 
must  hesitate  to  add  any  unnecessary  burden  to  that 
which  our  business  now  carries.  We  must  all  do  oiir 
share  to  prevent  our  business  from  being  placed  in  the 
non-^sential  class  or  be  prepared  to  take  a hand  at 
soi^hing  else  if  this  condition  should  be  brought  about 

Mr.  Schlosser  moved  that  Mr.  Van  Syckle’s  a/idref« 
he  made  a part  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  he  given  a 
AOte  of  thanks.  Coyrried. 

Mr.  Schumann  said  that  some  banks  ar©  forcing  the 

4-^  print  Mr.  Van  Syckle’s  paper  for  dis- 
tnbutaon  to  the  mebers  -wlas  adopted. 

Women  Decorators. 

The  question  Box  brought  out  a question  who'ther  the 
employment  of  women  as  interior  decorators  and  paper- 
nangrers  would,  hocome  necossary. 

This  was  greeted  with  laughter,  until  Mr.  Bro-wn 
s toted  that  in  England  the  contJracting  painters  had  been 
Obliged  to  employ  women  or  do  without  help.  Women 
pamters  are  being  employed  in  the  railroad  shops  of  this 
country,  and  if  the  trade  -wishes  to  continue  and  not  be 
comi>elled  to  give  up  as  non-essential  it  must  replacte 
men_  available  for  the  army  or  for  other  Government 
service  by  women.  If  other  industries  have  been  able  to 
reason  why  the  painting  trade  can- 
not  follow  in  their  footsteps. 


Wall  Paper  Discounts. 

Mr.  Udall  said  thalt  one  wall  paper  house  had  in- 
formed him  they  -would  return  to  the  old  discount  of  50 
per  cent  and  he  undenstood  the  others  would  do  the  same 
thing’. 

Ireton  said  that  at  the  Connecticut  Executi've 
Board  meeting  there  were  communications  read  from  a 
number  of  wall  paper  people  and  they  were  all  willing 
to  give  the  painters  the  discounts  they  ■wonted, 

Mr.  V^itt  said  that  at  the  Asbury  Park  conven'tion  the 
Aew  Jersey  delegates  were  asked  to  in-vdte  the  conven- 
tion  to  New  Jersey  in  1919.  The  question  was  whether 
this  was  still  desired  and  if  so  where  it  should  he. 

Mr.  Schlosser  said  that  New  Orleans  asked  at  the 
New  Haven  convention  for  1919.  Why  not  instruct  o^ir 
delegates  to  ask  for  it  for  1920? 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  moved  that  New  Jersey  stand  aside 
for  1919  in  favor  of  New  Orleans.  Carried. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Association  to  as!c  the  support  of  New  Jersey  for 
Neil  Mui^head  for  -vice-president  of  the  International 
Convention. 

Dr.  Ireton  stated  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  been 
adopted  as  the  route  for  the  special  train  from  the  East 
to  the  Peoria  Convention. 

President  Turton  anounced  the  following  committees 
for  the  summer  convention: 


Summer  Convention  Committees. 

Program— George  TJdall,  William  Christiansen,  H.  B. 
Brewster. 

Nominating— Alex  Stewart,  Maj-nea  Potter,  M Willem. 
Enteoffainment— Henry  Cook,  W.  H.  Cagperson  F J 
Bergmann,  A.  R.  Reeves,  Fred  Horsefield. 

Badge — B.  F.  Da-yls,  H.  L.  Bartholomew,  Charles  Hecht. 
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Massachusetts  Convention 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention, 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January  8 and  9. 


A TWO-DAY  couventioii  that  was  brim  full  of  inter- 
est from  start  to  finish  was  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 8 and  9,  by  the  ‘Society  of  Mjaster  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  can  be  said  to  stand 
out  prominently  in  a convention  where  everything  was 
of  the  first  order  of  merit,  it  was  the  wonderfully  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  the  geometry  of  color,  given  by 
Arthur  Howland,  who  has  made  a thorough  study  of 
color  from,  the  optical  standpoint  colored  light  rat  er 
than  pigment  colors.  He  showed  how  it  is  possible  by 
geometrical  calculation  to_  produce  a color  by  means  of 
a revolving  disc  strongly  illuminated,  and  that  once  the 
sectors  have  been  calculated,  and  their  relative  relation 
to  one  another,  the  result  produced  is  always  the  same- 
it  thus  becomes  an  invaluable  means  for  recording  col.r. 

Everything  else  on  the  program  was  the  result  of  the 
work  done  by  members  of  the  Society,  except  some  re- 

done  dway  with,  althowh  the 
exhibition  of  practical  work  was  unusually  interesting. 

The  Society  in  returning  a check  voluntarily  con- 
tributed by  a dealer  toward  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention placed  itself  on  record  as  desiring  to  Pa<Wie 
its  own  canoe”  and  to  be  under  no  obligations  to  the 

'"’'tS?  entertainments  consisted  of  a smoker  and  mock 
trS  wUh  William  E.  Walker  as  Judge,  on  Tuesday 
evenin'^--  while  on  Wednesday  there  was  an  excellent 
concert  bv  the  Boston  Master  Painters’  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Schiipbach,  of  Schupbach  & Zeller;  _ a 
Sitio^  of  fancy  dancing  by  a tiny  girl,  some  musical 
S dancLg  vaudeville  skits  by  a father  and  two  daugh- 
ters an  address  by  President  Morse,  and  dancipg  m 
v'hich  all  participated.  A most  enjoyable  buffet  luncheon 
was  served  from  9:30  until  11  P.  M.  „ j 

The  ladies  had  a bridge  tournament  on  Tuesday 

afternoon. 


TUESDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Presi 
dent  Ivorv  H.  Morse,  of  Hyde  Park,  who  asked  all  to  stand 
and  sing  one  verse  of  “America,”  after  which  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  George  W.  Ov/ens. 

Secretary  Peters  called  the  roll  of  officers  and  Executive 

Board  members.  . ^ ™ 

A telegram  of  greeting  was  read  from  Peoria,  as 

foil  and  Peoria  Association  extend  greetings  and 

wishes  for  a successful  convention.  Everything  points 
to  a large  attendance  at  international  convention  in 
Peoria  next  February.  Business  conditions  make  it 
imperative  to  have  advice  and  council.  _ We  extend 
vour  members  and  ladies  a cordial  invitation  to  be 

E.  J.  Bush,  Secretary. 


Communications. 

Letters  were  read  from  Governor  McCall,  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company,  Berry 
Brothers  Wentworth  Institute,  National  Lead  Company, 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  of  New  England,  Thomas  Pierre- 
pont  Charles  E.  Copp,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Paint  and  Oil  Club  of  New  England  (Herbert  P.  Staples, 
president),  Francis  F.  Black,  George  C.  Morton  (president 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association),  Ed- 
ward L.  McCall  (secretary  Paint  and  Oil  Club  of  New 
England),  O.  V.  Marsh  (secretary  Connecticut  Society  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators),  A.  H.  McGhan  (secretary 
International  .A.ssociation),  W^.  E.  Albertson,  Andrew  M. 
McKenzie.  George  E.  Egdorf  (president  International  As- 
sociation), Joel  Kennedy  (secretary  Ohio  Association), 
Paint  Trade  Salesmen’s  Club. 

Messrs.  Beck  and  Hanson  escorted  George  C.  Morton, 
president  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion, to  the  platform  and  introduced  him  to  President 
Mor.se. 


The  following  address  was  then  read  by  President  Ivory 
H.  Mtorse: — 

President’s  Address. 

Fellow  Members.  Ladies  and  Guests:— 

We  are  assembled  here  once  more  in  convention,  this 
our  twenty-seventh,  to  greet  our  friends,  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances and  make  new  ones,  to  review  the  affairs  of 
the  past  year,  and  formulate  plans  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  future. 

We  extend  our  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  ladies  and 
our  guests  to  participate  with  us  in  the  exercises  and  the 
festivities  arranged  for  this  occasion. 

We  meet  under  conditions  never  anticipated,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  will  be  of  short  duration  and  never  be 
created  again 

Practically  the  whole  world  is  at  war.  A war  that 
will  draw  upon  the  entire  resources  of  every  nation  en- 
gaged in  this  great  conflict.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
will  be  obliged  to  contribute  their  part,  if  in  no  other  way 
than  to  economize  in  the  use  of  resources  within  their 
control. 

Even  as  we  sit  here,  far  from  the  seat  and  carnage  of 
battle,  enjoying  comparative  freedom  and  without  fear  of 
physical  injury,  perhaps  some  one  dear  to  each  of  us — 
a relative  or  a friend — is  risking  his  life  in  this  great  strug:- 
gle  for  the  supremacy  of  world  democracy,  that  you  and  I 
and  those  that  live  in  the  future  may  enjoy  peace  and 
harmony. 

Realizin.g  this,  we  should  not  spend  our  time  weeping, 
but  should  be  up  and  doing,  using  all  in  our  power  to 
bring  this  .great  conflict  to  a speedy  and  successful  con- 
clusion. 

As  individuals  and  citizens,  our  duties  are  made  plain 
to  us  each  day. 

As  master  painters,  it  may  seem  as  if  there  were  no 
demands  for  our  special  ability  in  this  war  work,  but 
there  is  a great  demand.  Houses  must  be  kept  in  condi- 
tion for  occupation.  Paint  must  be  applied  to  the  work- 
rooms of  the  shop  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  em- 
ployed. Structures  and  buildings  must  be  protected  from 
decay. 

We  must  lend  our  knowledge,  ability  and  energy  in 
producing  our  part  of  this  great  work  in  an  intelligent, 
practical  and  efficient  manner. 

In  a business  like  ours,  which  is  afflicted  with  so  many 
substitutes,  imitators,  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  invaluable  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  us  in 
supporting  tho  genuine  and  encouraging  the  square  deal, 
boldly  denouncing  all  infringements  upon  what  we  know 
as  practical,  reliable  standards,  both  in  workmanship  and 
material. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  master  painters,  he  broad-minded 
in  our  conceptions,  have  confidence  in  our  ability,  courage 
of  our  convictions,  and  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  only 
in  thought  but  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  a practical 
example  of  the  ideals  of  our  society. 

Owners  of  property  must  he  impressed,  as  never  before, 
with  the  importance  of  the  preserving  qualities  of  paint  to 
structures,  and  any  suggestions  to  postpone  painting  as 
patriotic  economy  should  be  met  with  logical  reasoning 
and  sound  argument  to  the  contrary. 

Business,  as  usual,  with  the  painter,  particularly  at  this 
time,  is  the  best  insurance  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction when  we  emerge  from  this  upheaval  due  to  war 
demands. 

This  year  v/e  have  made  radical  changes  from  the  usual 
program  of  a convention. 

We  have  no  dealers’  exhibits,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  market. 

We  have  a two  days’  convention  instead  of  three. 

We  have  followed  the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  have 
reduced  the  expense  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 

We  have  eliminated  the  unnecessary  and  have  so  sur- 
rounded the  necessary  features  with  such  unusual  per- 
sonal interest  and  enthusiasm  that  each  and  every  partici- 
pator in  our  affairs  will  be  bound  to  respond  to  the  good- 
fellowship  and  good  will  that  will  dominate  the  gathering 
of  the  occasion. 

We  are  here,  relieved — temporarily,  at  least — of  the  per- 
plexities of  our  individual  business.  Let  us.  then,  fellow 
members,  lend  every  effort  to  make  this  a most  happy 
reunion  and  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  as  a 
fraternal  convention. 
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Our  society  possesses  a substantial  bank  account,  ac- 
cumulated by  the  energy  and  careful  supervision  of  affairs, 
and  the  efforts  of  our  predecessors. 

In  my  opinion,  this  money  should  not  be  used  for  the 
current  expenses  of  our  society,  but  should  be  held  as  a 
resource  against  a sudden  or  unexpected  expense. 
Althou.gh  ours  to  command,  it  is  not  ours  to  spend.  It 
has  come  to  us  through  the  efforts  of  others,  and  we  should 
feel  it  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  so  manage  our  affairs 
that  this  resource  should  always  remain  a substantial 
backing  for  our  society.  Let  us  establish  a precedent  at 
this  time  of  “pay  as  we  go.” 

This  convention,  I am  proud  to  say,  will  be  carried  on 
on  this  basis.  I wish  to  thank  each  and  every  contributor 
of  money  or  effort  who  have  helped  to  make  this  feature 
a success. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  this  great  war,  business  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  individual  businesses,  large  and 
small,  will  be  obliged  to  readjust  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs  to  the  change  of  conditons. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  time  than  now,  here  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  for  us,  the  State  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  to  reconstruct 
our  methods,  policies  and  management  of  affairs  in  such 
a way  as  to  establish  a new  foundation  for  development 
along  safe  and  prosperous  lines  in  the  future. 

We  have  grown  from  a small  body  to  one  of  goodly 
numbers.  Our  growth  has  been  by  adding  new  features 
to  the  original  ones,  some  of  which  have  passed  their  use- 
fulness and  should  be  replaced  with  others  mure  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times. 

The  management  is  the  same  as  that  when  our  society 
was  few  in  numbers.  We  now  have  a much  larger  mem- 
bership, many  more  responsibilities,  laws  and  conditions 
that  affect  the  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

The  time  for  readjustment  has  come.  Let  us  do  it  now. 
It  has  been  my  policy,  while  serving  in  the  different 
offices  of  the  society,  at  the  end  of  my  term,  to  give  the 
result  of  my  experience  in  that  office  and  submit  recom- 
mendations which,  in  my  mind,  would  improve  the  man- 
agement of  that  office  for  the  development  and  progress 
of  our  society. 

Recommendations. 

Owing  to  the  saving  in  expense  and  convenience  for 
members  to  attend,  I recommend: — 

That  the  custom  of  having  all  of  the  executive  board 
meetings  in  a central  place  like  'Boston  be  continued. 

In  order  that  the  delegates  and  officers  may  be  able  to 
plan  their  affairs  so  that  they  can  attend  the  executive 
board  meetings,  T would  recommend; — 

That  positive  dates  be  selected  for  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  board  before  March  1 for  the  current 
year. 

In  order  to  avoid  indiscreet  expenditure  of  money,  I 
recommend:  — 

That  all  expenditures  of  money,  $25  or  over,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  trustees  for  consideration  and  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  financial  expediency  of  such  an 
appropriation. 

To  make  a more  perfect  representation  of  local  associa- 
tions to  executive  board  meetings,  I recommend: — 

That  each  local  association  be  instructed  to  elect  an 
alternate  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  delegate. 
The  delegate  being  in  duty  bound  to  notify  the  alter- 
nate when  impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  board 
meetings,  in  order  that  the  alternate  may  attend  and 
the  local  have  representation. 

To  properly  finance  the  year’s  affairs  of  the  society,  I 
would  recommend: — 

That  each  officer  or  special  committee,  who  requires 
finances  to  conduct  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  sub- 
mit to  the  executive  board  before  March  1 of  that  year 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  required. 

In  order  that  our  members  may  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement,  I would 
recommend: — 

That  this  society,  through  a committee,  make  ar- 
rangements with  some  reliable  firm,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  collecting  bills,  to  extend  to  our  members 
special  attention  and  certain  privileges  in  return  for 
the  endorsement  of  this  body. 

I would  make  favorable  mention  at  this  time  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  last  two  years'. 

Of  the  office  of  State  organizer,  as  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  society  by  new  memberships  and  local  asso- 
ciations. 

The  office  of  vice-president,  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  membership  and  the  locals. 

The  educational  board,  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
membership  as  a whole  with  personal  touch,  by  corre- 
spondence, the  bulletin  and  visitations. 

The  office  of  president,  to  supervise  the  affairs,  the  work- 
ing of  the  several  committees,  and  plan  new  features  for 
the  development  of  the  society. 

I would  remind  the  delegates  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  office.  They  are  the  official  carriers  of  the  affairs  of 
the  local  to  the  executive  board  and  from  the  executive 


board  to  the  local.  Any  neglect  of  this  important  duty  is 
a serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  our  society. 

The  individual  member  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  unusual  conditions,  the  officers  of  the  society 
have  many  perplexing  problems  and  unusual  conditions  to 
occupy  their  time  and  attention,  and  it  behooves  each  and 
every  membei-  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  his  obliga- 
tions, that  he  may  render  prompt  and  efficient  assistance 
when  Tequired. 

His  privilege,  that  he  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  his 
membership. 

To  consider  his  particular  duty,  to  keep  posted  as  to  the 
meetings,  etc.,  rather  than  to  expect  special  attention  as 
in  the  past. 

This  interest  and  activity,  properiy  applied,  would 
render  to  him  many  possibilitie.e  of  benefit  that  heretofore 
were  passed  unnoticed. 

As  time  rolls  on  and  we  look  back  upon  these  times  pf 
evolution,  may  it  be  with  that  deep  satisfaction  that,  here 
in  our  society  at  least,  we  -accept  each  and  every  brother 
with  that  true  confidence  that  makes  everlasting  friend- 
ship and  brings  to  him  pleasa,nt  memories  and  inspiration 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind. 

With  deep  regret,  we  recall  that,  since  our  last  conven- 
tion, four  of  cur  brothers  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond 
— Brother  Wilson  J.  Colby  of  Nahant,  Past-President  Wil- 
liam J.  Hdwards,  Brother  C.  P.  Smith,  of  our  trustees,  and 
Ottoman  Wallburg.  Such  iosses  as  these  makes  us  fully 
realize  how  dependent  we  are  upon  those  who  always 
cheerfully  and  willingly  contributed  even  more  than  their 
share  to  the  development  and  current  affairs  of  our  State 
society. 

I wish  to  thank  the  society  for  the  honor  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  as  your  president.  It  is  indeed  a pleasure 
to  work  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  goodfellowship  that  pre- 
vails throughout  our  membership. 

Vice-President  Gilbert  having  taken  the  chair,  a motion 
was  adopted  that  the  address  just  read  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  President’s  Address,  when  appointed. 

President  George  C.  Morton  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association  was  then  introduced  to  the  con- 
vention by  President  Morse,  and  delivered  the  following 
address;— 

Address  by  George  C.  Morton,  President 
N.  P.,  O.  & V.  Association. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Master  Painters,  Ladies  and  Guests: — 

I deeply  appreciate  thi.s  opportunity  to  again  address 
your  members  in  convention  assembled. 

This  year,  in  my  official  capacity  as  president  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  containing 
in  its  membership  over  1,000  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  supplies  which  you  purchase  and  use,  it  la 
an  especial  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to  your  society  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  to  assure  you  that  our  mem- 
bers value  very  highly  the  support,  co-operation  and 
friendship  of  the  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  an  organization  of  which  your  society 
is  a part. 

We  realize  that  if  we  are  to  be  prosperous  you  must  be 
prosperous.  We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  each  other 
and  we  desire  to  help  you,  in  every  way  that  we  can,  to 
improve  conditions  in  your  branch  of  the  industry  so  that 
your  business  may  be  more  prosperous,  if  possible,  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

These  are  times  of  strife  and  stress.  Wherever  business 
men  congregate  the  one  great  question  that  takes  prece- 
dence over  everything  else  is; — “How  can  we  help  to  win 
the  war?”  I think  one  fact  that  is  absolutely  clear  to 
every  business  man  is  that  business  must  not  be  allowed 
to  .slow  up.  They  realize  that  they  must  keep  business 
driving,  full  steam  ahead,  so  that  our  government  can 
tax  and  borrow  the  money  needed  to  buy  shells,  to  build 
ships  and  to  furnish  clothing  and  supplies  to  our  soldiers. 
A community  where  business  is  active  and  money  freely 
circulating  furnishes  to  our  government  a continuous  sup- 
ply of  the  sinews  of  war— “money.”  ^ 

From  such  a community  the  government  raises — either 
by  taxation,  Idberty  Loans  or  War  Sa-ifing  Stamps — the 
money  needed.  It  then  pays  it  back  for  munitions  or  sup- 
piies.  Then,  by  the  same  process,  raises  it  again,  only  to 
pay  it  back  once  more,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

I,  therefore,  appeal  to  you,  as  patriotic  business  men, 
not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  frightened  into  retrenching 
or  closing  down  your  business.  Instead  of  that,  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  increase  your  business.  Dress  your  shop 
windows.  Advertise.  Get  out,  if  necessarj%  and  personally 
solicit  business.  Try  to  extend  your  business  enterprises 
in  every  legitimate  way. 

To  help  win  the  war,  every  citizen  must  spend — not 
hoard.  It  is  a time  for  every  one  of  us  to  give  out  all 
we  can — not  only  service  and  money,  but  also  words  of 
encouragement  and  cheerfulness. 
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My  feeling  is  that  business  is  not.  at  this  time,  to  be 
pushed  for  the  sake  ef  making  a profit  or  for  the  sake 
of  its  employes  or  for  any  other  reason  except  the  one 
paramount  reason— for  the  support  of  the  government — 
because,  if  business  is  pushed  energetically,  it  will  furnish 
the  backing,  without  which  the  present  struggle  cannot  be 
brought  to  a successful  conclusion. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a big  business  proposition  the 
conduct  of  the  war  is,  we  have  a statement  made'  by  a 
Congressman,  just  returned  from  the  front,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Allies  commenced  preparing  July  1 for  the  recent 
successful  drive  that  was  made  in  October. 

During  the  preparation  1.000  miles  of  railroad  track  were 
laid  behind  the  Allied  lines;  164  carloads  of  ammunition 
for  the  artillery  were  brought  up. 

It  was  estimated  that  for  every  fighting  man  in  this 
offensive  movement  there  were  three  men  back  of  the 
lines  engaged  in  keeping  him  supplied. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this  drive  was  due  to  the 
splendid  preparation  that  was  made  in  advance.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  troops  advanced  and  charged  the  resistance 
was  comparatively  little  because  the  artillery  fire  liad  so 
prepared  the  way  that  there  was  not  much  for  the  ad- 
vancing soldiers  to  do  except  to  take  the  various  positions 
formerly  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

This  report  shows  that  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the 
war  will  require  immense  sums  of  money.  If  the  govern- 
ment has  sufficient  money  it  means  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  our  j'oung  men,  so  the  duty  before  us 
business  men  is  to  push  forward  with  all  the  skill  and 
courage  at  our  command. 

I know  that  you  are  most  interested  in  sizing  up  trade 
conditions  in  the  painting  line,  so  I will  call  j^our  attention 
to  some  favorable  factors: — 

First — I do  not  think  that  the  big,  successful  corpora- 
tion or  well-to-do  people  will  try  to  economize  on  painting 
up  their  property  inside  and  out: — 

First — Because  the  war  tax  schedule  imposes  a penalty 
on  that  old  “penny-wise-and-pound-foolish”  policy. 

Second — Because  our  government  is  preaching  “effi- 
ciency,” and  keeping  well  painted  up  is  a valuable  aid  to 
efficiency.  - ; ' i 1 '! 

I feel  very  confident  that  there  will  be  a good  deal  of 
new  construction  started  this  coming  year.  I noticed,  in 
recent  reports  from  Washington,  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  appealed  to  Congress  for  $35,000,000,  to  be  used  in 
building  some  40,000  dwellings  to  house  the  workmen  who 
will  be  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment activities. 

The  recent  action  of  President  Wilson  in  taking  over  the 
operation  of  our  railroads  means  that  large  sums  of  gov- 
ernment monej^  will  be  loaned  to  the  different  railroads 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a program  of  new  construction 
as  well  a.*:  to  keep  their  nropertv  in  a better  state  of  repair 
in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

As  the  painting  of  stations  and  much  other  work  is  let 
out  on  contract  to  painting  firms,  this  should  help  the 
painting  business  throughout  the  country. 

As  we  make  preparation  for  carrying  on  our  business 
this  year  we  should  all  strive  to  conduct  business  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  Certainly  it  is  a crime  to  waste 
anything. 

1 believe  that  one  method  that  we  all  might  adopt  which 
would  save  a lot  of  labor  and  expense  and  make  it  easier 
and  better  for  every  one  would  be  to  adopt  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance as  a method  of  settling  balances  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  In  doing  this  we  would  be  co-operating  with 
our  government,  as  it  has  repeatedly  urged  business  men 
to  adopt  this  idea. 

The  more  I study  the  trade  acceptance  plan,  the  more 
convinced  I am  of  its  utility. 

I would  like  to  explain  the  idea  to  you  this  morning  in 
as  few  words  and  a.«  simrdy  as  possible..  >s  ar  illustra- 
tion:— ^Suppose  that  Mr.  Morse  gives  an  order  for  a bill 
of  paint  to  the  Carpenter-Morton  Company.  We  will  say 
the  bill  amounts  to  $150.  The  company  ships  the  goods  to 
Mr.  Morse  and  sends  him  a bill,  dated  to-day,  January  8. 
Attached  to  the  bill  is  a printed  form,  called  a trade  ac- 
ceptance, which  reads  as  follows: — 

“On  March  S,  1918,  pay  to  the  order  of  ourselves  the 
sum  of  $150'. 

(Signed)  “Carpenter-Morton  Company.” 

It  is  about  the  same  as  a draft,  only  it  is  payable  sixty 
days  ahead  of  date  of  the  bill  of  paint. 

Mr.  Morse  checks  up  his  bill,  sees  that  all  the  goods  are 
coimect  and  just  as  ordered,  and  then  writes  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  acceptance: — 

“Accepted  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  January  8,  1918,  at 

(the  bank  where  he  keeps  his  account). 

(Signed)  “I.  H.  Morse.” 

He  then  enters  on  his  diary  a notation  that  he  has  given 
the  acceptance,  payable  at  his  bank  on  March  8 for  $150. 

He  sends  the  trade  acceptance  to  the  Carpenter-Morton 
Company  and  the  account  is  closed. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  these  drafts,  Mr.  Morse 
can  have  an  arrangement  with  his  bank  to  take  care  of 
such  paper,  when  presented,  and  his  financing  will  consist 
of  just  one  requirement — that  is,  to  consult  his  diary  daily 


and  keep  his  bank  balance  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  drafts 
as  they  may  mature. 

Tou  can  see  from  the  above  that  each  transaction  Is 
closed.  The  detail  of  sending  and  the  time  of  reading  and 
approving  statements  and  letters  is  made  unnecessary. 
Receipted  bills  are  not  required,  as  the  draft  itself  is  the 
best  kind  of  a receipt. 

In  the  case  of  a ‘buyer  who  makes  a number  of  small 
purchases  throughout  the  month,  the  plan  would  be  to 
have  him  give  a trade  acceptance  for  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  statement. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  system 
and  use  it,  we  would  be  so  pleased  with  it  that  we  would 
wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  in  the  old  way,  because  it 
is  so  convenient. 

Doubtless  it  is  this  very  convenience  that  has  resulted  in 
trade  ecceptances  being  used  by  nearly  every  nation  in 
the  world,  except  the  United  States. 

I want  to  say  just  a few  words  to  you  about  a co- 
operative advertising  plan  that  is  to  be  started  very  soon 
by  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
the  Varnish  Makers’  Association. 

A fund  of  over  $40,000  has  been  pledged  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  this  campaign,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
■‘Use  More  Paint  Campaign.”  The  campaign  will  start 
when  the  pledges  have  reached  the  sum  of  $500,000.  The 
plan  is  to  expend  $100,000  per  year  for  five  years,  to  en- 
deavor to  create  a sentiment  throughout  the  country  en- 
couraging the  greater  use  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  25  per  cent,  of  the  buildings 
throughout  the  country  are  kept  properly  painted. 

The  campaign  will  be  along  educational  lines. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  general  public  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  paint  and  varnish  from  a decorative  standpoint  only. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the  first  function  of  paint 
is  protection  and  preservaion. 

The  “Use  More  Paint”  Campaign  Comimttee  ask  the 
followin.g  Questions: — 

“VThy  are  our  telegraph  poles  not  painted?” 

“Why  are  the  inside  portions  of  drawers  not  finished  in 
the  furniture  factory?” 

“Why  do  purchasers  of  furniture  and  painted  and  var- 
nished articles  of  all  kinds  take  no  interest  in  the  quality 
of  the  finish?” 

The  answer  to  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  similar 
questions,  is:— “Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  first  and  most 
important  function  of  paint  and  varnish— protection- 
preservation.” 

All  pledges  of  money  that  have  been  made  to  this  fund 
have  been  made  conditional  that  the  money  shall  not  be 
called  for  until  -pledges  amounting  to  $509,090  have  been 
secured;  therefore,  we  have  yet  "to  secure  pledges  for 
$10,090  a year  for  five  years. 

All  pledges  are  made  on  a certain  basis,  yearly  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

The  manufacturing  and  wholesale  paint  and  varnish 
houses  have  now  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  nearly 
all  are  subscriber.s. 

The  next  .step  of  the  committee  will  be  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions from  films  of  master  painters  throughout  the 
country. 

All  of  your  members  are  invited  to  make  a contribution 
to  this  fund. 

Pledges  of  $100  per  year  for  a period  of  five  years,  or 
smaller  pledges  of  $10  per  year  for  a period  of  five  years, 
would  be  welcome  and  would  all  help  in  making  up  the 
amount  desired. 

I believe  that  the  “Use  More  Paint”  campaign  is  going 
to  be  a splendid  thing  for  the  industry.  As  we  go  about 
the  country  we  notice  so  many  dingy,  unpainted  buildings. 
I think  there  are  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  developing  the  paint  and  varnish  field. 

The  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  is  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up  Campaign  Bureau  of  St.  Louis.  This  movement 
is  now  starting  on  its  sixth  year. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a city,  town  or 
hamlet  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  been  benefited 
by  thi.s  nation-wide  movement  to  promote  cleanliness, 
thrift  and  civic  pride. 

The  bureau  is  now  making  plans  for  the  1918  campaigrn. 
One  of  the  big  features  of  this  campaign  will  be  thrift 
gai’dens. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  keynote  of  the  1918  cam- 
paign will  be  “For  Thrift’s  Sake.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Governors  of  States  and 
other  public  officials  are  recognizing  the  important  part 
that  paint  plays  in  any  movement  for  cleanliness  and 
thrift. 

Governor  Bickett  of  North  Carolina  has  recently  issued 
a “thrift  proclamation,”  which,  among  other  things,  urges 
the  citizens  to  paint  the  house. 

The  opening  week  of  the  campaign  this  year  wil  be  the 
week  of  May  5 to  11. 

Tour  co-operation  in  advertising  the  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up”  campaign  by  featuring  same  on  your  stationery 
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and  envelopes  and  helping  out  in  your  local  neighborhood 

^that  f have  presented  to  you  this  morning  a few 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  may  be  of  value  to  you  m your 
de^fberation  and  discussions  during  your  convention. 

1 S vou  will  have  a most  successful  meeting,  and  will 
close  bv  extending  to  each  and  every  one  of  your  members 
my  very  best  wishes  for  a bright  and  prosperous  new 
year.  (Applause.) 

President  Morse  called  attention  to  the  entertainment  for 
the  ladies  and  then  appointed  the  following  committees. 

Committees. 

President’s  Address— George  H.  Fisher,  Chester  A. 
^NornmSing-Jessf^R  George  W.  Brooks,  P.  B. 

rpV  q 

■ Memorials-'W.  E.  Wall,  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Merrill. 

Secretary  Alexander  Peters  read  his  annual  report  as 
follows:—  , TA  - 

Secretary  s Report. 

Mr.  President,  Brother  Officers  and  Members:— 

,In  presenting  this,  my  eighth  annual  report  I am  glad 
to  be  in  a position  to  say  that  our  socie_^  is  sWl 
ing  and  its  influence  is  still  spreading.  Tour  officers  have 
been  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and,  after 
due  allowance  has  been  made  adverse  condiRons  Prevail- 
ing this  past  year  in  our  own  and  allied  trades,  I teel 
p-ratified  at  the  progress  we  have  shown. 

^ During  the  past  year  there  have  been  fifteen  Executive 

Board  meetings  and  one  special  meeting,  all  of 

been  held  in  Boston.  At  these  meetings  a good  attendance 

is  recorded,  considering  the  distance  sonie 

have  to  come,  and  the  proper  spirit  of  enthusiasrn  and 

interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  has  marked  all  the 

"^During  the  year  we  have  added  two  new  local  associa- 
tions— Roslindale  and  Waltham.  ^ ^ 

Our  membership  this  year  will  show  a, 
owing  to  poor  business  conditions,  and  also  to 

The  Grim  Reaper  has  taken  seven  of  our  members  this 
year,  some  of  whom  may  justly  this  society  as  a 

monument  to  their  memory.  We  inourn  fOT  these  brothers. 
■William  J.  Edwards,  Ottomar  Waliburg,  Charles  F.  Smi^ 
F.  L.  Jordan,  Prank  N.  Bliss,  William  J.  Righton,  . ^ 

Wilson  and  Charles  H.  Watson.  The  meinory  of  these 
brothers  should  be  an  incentive  to  us  all  to 
for  the  good  of  this  dear  old  society,  as  they  did,  ana 
when  our  journey  is  finished  we  shall  be  loved  and  missed 

^^Oum^ociety^is  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  we  aim 
to  keep  it  sa  Individual  effort  has  placed  it  where  it  is, 
and  individual  effort  is  necessary  to  keep  it  there  and  add 

^°l“Lffii°mlmber  will  do  his  little  bit,  this  society  will  be 
in  a nosition  to  a big  bit  for  them,  for  as  this  society 

S^ows  in  importance,  its  normal  support  must  lend  weight 

to  any  pronosed  legislation  that  has  for  its  object  the  pr 
tection  of  the  employing  master  painter. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  as  read. 

Alexander  Peters  then  read  his  report  as  treasurer,  as 
follows  :— 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

Mr.  Presid.0nt  and  Gentl©ni0n: — 

I herewith  submit  my  report  as  your  treasurer: 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1917 oq 

Received  during  1917 ’ 

$4,448.98 

Disbursemests— “i^ouchers  Nos.  1 to  78,  inclusive. . . 2,622.69 

Balance  on  hand  .January  1,  1918 $1,826.29 

Respectfully  submitted,  _ 

Alexander  Peters,  Treasurer. 

The  president  stated  that  a portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
society  v/as  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

Ernest  Schupbach  read  the  following  report:— 


Report  of  Trustees. 

January,  1918. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President  and  Brothers:— 

The  Auditing  Committee  begs  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  boks  of  the  treasurer  and  have  found 
them  correct. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  January  1,  1918,  $1,826.05. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Schupbach, 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson, 

Trustees. 

State  Organizer  'Thomas  Scott  read  the  following  re- 
port:— 


The  Massachusetts  Convention. 
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Report  of  State  Organizer. 

Mr.  President  and  Brothers: — 

Although  nonditons  have  been  unusual  and  many  de- 
mands have  been  mad©  upon  us  all  from  unexpected 
sources  in  the  past  year,  your  State  organizer  is  pleased 
to  report  that  progress  has  been  made,  new  local  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  and  the  membership  of  th©  State 
society  increased. 

A sew  local  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Waltham. 
The  attendance  and  interest  shown  by  th©  members  at 
their  meetings  should  indicate  increased  membership  in 
the  near  future. 

A new  local  association  has  also  been  formed  in  Roslin- 
dale:  that  they  have  added  new  members  in  the  past  year 
speaks  well  for  the  activities  of  its  officers. 

Both  have  become  affiliated  with  the  State  and  interna- 
tional societies. 

Early  in  the  year  a careful  canvass  of  the  North  Shore 
was  made.  Oondition  being  favorable,  the  master  painters 
of  that  locality  were  invited  to  meet  together  in  Bev''r’y. 
A goodly  number  responded.  Our  president  and  other 
State  officers  addressed  the  meeting.  Many  questions  were 
asked  by  those  present  and  carefully  answe^-ed.  The  out- 
come exceeded  all  expectation,  for  about  all  present,  not 
already  affiliated,  applied  for  membership  a,nd  were  ac- 
cepted, resulting  in  the  North  Shore  Association  now  hav- 
ing the  representative  master  painters  of  Beverly  and  sur- 
rounding {owns  enrolled  as  members.  The  untiring  activi- 
ties of  the  brothers  of  that  association  assisted  greatly  in 
obtaining  the  result  desired. 

Considerable  effort  spent  in  another  part  of  the  State 
leads  us  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  members  at  large,  if 
not  the  forming  of  a new  local  association. 

The  importance  of  increasing  our  membership  should  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

Tour  organizer  earnestly  requests  every  mernber  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass  to  bring  the  benefits  of  holding  nuember- 
.sliip  in  the  State  society  to  the  attention  of  prospective 
new  members.  You  are  lax  in  your  duty  to  your  associates 
if  you  fail  to  do  this.  Exert  every  effort  the  coming  year 
that  our  society  mav  attain  the  position  that  it  rightfully 
should  in  the  induMrial  affairs  of  this  commonwealth- 
standing  second  to  none  in  the  building  crafts. 

What  others  have  attained  by  co-operative  effort  for  the 
general  welfare  of  their  members  can  be  accomplished  by 
this  society  also. 

Bet  every  member  exert  himself  to  the  most  of  his  ability 
with  this  oh.iect  in  view. 

Get  together  and  hustle— hustle  some  more— and  keep  on 
hustling,  that  the  close  of  1918  will  show  the  largest  mem- 
bership in  the  history  of  the  State  society. 

I wish  to  thank  our  international  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Brother  A.  H.  McGhan,  for  his  kindly  interest  and 
valued  assitance  given  me  from  time  to  {ime;  also  the 
brothers  of  this  society,  who  have  so  willingly  responded 
v,'hen  called  upon  to  help  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duties. 

I want  to  thank  the  State  societ’^  for  electine-  me  to  the 
office  of  State  organizer,  and  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
permitted  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity. 

To  my  successor  I extend  my  best  wishes  for  a most 
successful  year,  and  will  cheerfully  give  him  any  as- 
sistance in  my  power  to  accomplish  that  result. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

George  B.  Gilbert,  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Board,  read  the  following  report; — 

Report  of  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of 
Educational  Board. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  Brothers  and  Friends; — 

As  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Board,  I submit  for  your  approval  not  only  my  report  of 
the  Executive  and  Educational  Boards,  but  also  a few 
thoughts  that  have  entered  my  mind  during  my  term  of 
office  on  the  lines  of  organization.  My  purpose  in  _ so 
doing  is  to  try  to  show  the  members  of  this  asociation 
what  they  should  do  to  make  this  association  more  effective 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  which  at  the  present 
time,  to  my  mind,  is  lacking.  » 

To  make  our  association  of  power,  we  must  first  find 
werein  we  are  weak.  That  reason  is  found  in  our  locals. 
As  our  State  society  is  formed  from  locals,  we  must  start 
there  to  try  and  remove  the  cause  of  inefficiency. 

One  of  the  causes  is  that  locals  do  not  makp  themselves 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  or  to  the  unaffiliated  master 
painter.  No  signs  are  displayed  from  the  buildings  in 
which  they  are  quartered,  except  in  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
No  mention  of  the  existence  of  our  association  appears  in 
our  newspapers,  except  that  of  the  Cambridge  local,  which 
advertises  the  year  round  in  its  city  papers.  Local  meet- 
ings are  poorlj-  attended.  Co-operative  buying  has  not 
been  tried  as  often  as  it  should  be.  These  are  some  of 
the  causes  that  ehlp  to  make  our  locals  of  little  influence. 

Our  locals  have  not  the  power  they  should  have  and 
cannot  give  it  to  our  State  society. 

Each  local  association  should  be  very  careful  in  select- 
ing its  representative  to  the  State  Executive  Board.  Upon 


him  lies  the  responsibility  of  keeping  his  local  informed  of 
fill  the  business  of  the  board  and  of  keeping  the  Executive 
Board  well  informed  of  the  conditon  of  his  local.  We  can 
accomplish  much  through  our  local  board  member  as  he 
is  the  link  that  holds  our  locals  and  the  State  society 
together.  Ho  should  make  a full  written  report  to  his  local 
of  all  business  transacted  at  the  board  meeting,  and  not 
trust  to  memory,  which  at  times  is  faulty.  By  so  doing, 
all  local.s  would  know  just  what  was  being  done  and  the 
written  report  could  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 


All  matters  that  have  come  before  the  board  have  been 
carefully  considered  and  disposed  of  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  asociation.  We  have  passed  through  a year  of  great 
uncertainty,  which  has  caused  curtailment  of  business, 
due  to  the  war  abroad.  High  prices  in  both  labor  and 
materials  have  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  bringing 
hardship  to  a great  many.  Let  us  remember  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  society  and  be  ever  ready  to  extend  aid 
to  any  brother  who  is  deserving  of  it. 

We  have  lost  during  the  year  eight  brothers  by  death, 
who  were  well  known  to  the  craft  for  their  untiring  efforts 
to  uplift  the  association  a They  have  left  behind  them  fit- 
ting examples  for  us  all  to  emulate  in  the  future. 

I will,  at  this  time,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Board, 
read  the  record,  of  attendance  during  the  year.  Thirteen 
regular  and  two  special  meetings  have  been  held,  on  the 
following  dates: — ^January  29,  February  27,  March  27,  April 
24,  May  29,  June  26,  .July  31,  August  28,  September  25,  Octo- 
ber 17,  October  30,  November  19  (special),  November  19 
(regular),  December  10,  December  27. 


The  attendance  was  as  follows;— 

Ivory  H.  Morse,  president 

George  B.  Gilbert,  vice-president 

Alexander  Peters,  secretary-treasurer. . 

Thomas  W.  Scott,  State  organizer 

George  H.  Fisher,  assistant  organizer.. 
George  B.  Cressy,  Manchester,  N.  H... 

E.  F.  Garland.  Nashua,  N.  H 

Fred  A.  Clark,  Attleboro 

H.  B.  Cornell,  North  Attleboro 

Arthur  L.  Perkins,  Chelsea 

Ernest  Schup'bach,  Boston 

E.  G.  Wilson,  Leominster 

F.  G.  Baldwin.  Lowell 

Patrick  T.  Hurley,  Newton 

George  E.  Morris,  Pall  River 

Ole  Hoff,  Dorchester 

J.  Leo  McDonald,  Cambridge 

Ernest  H.  Winters,  Haverhill 

William  J.  Bourne,  Hyde  Park 

T.  J.  Moriarity,  New  Bedford 

George  Wirth,  South  Boston 

Prank  Vincent,  Marblehead 

Robert  F.  Haskell.  Lynn 

J.  J.  McNamara,  Framingham 

George  Houston,  Lawrence 

A.  H.  Brawn,  Somerville 

Carl  A.  Carlson,  Worcester 

H.  S.  Gardner,  Medford 

William  F.  Musculu.s.  Roslindal© 

W.  E.  Howard,  Waltham 

EX-PREiSIDElNTS. 


Attended.  Absent. 
15 

11  4 

15 

12  3 

10  5 

1 14 

3 12 

9 6 

6 9 

1 14 

11  4 

9 6 

2 13 

6 9 

15 

11  4 

6 9 

16 

13  2 

15 

1 14 

6 9 

10  5 

2 13 

9 6 

2 13 

16 

14  1 

15 

14  1 


M.  P.  Shay,  Boston 3 12 

Thomas  B.  .A.kin,  New  Bedford 5 10 

William  H.  Naylor.  Dorchester 4 11 

George  W.  Locke,  South  Boston 15 

Martin  A.  Feeley,  Cambridge 9 6 

C.  P.  W.  Hanson,  Boston 15 

Frank  E.  Howard,  South  Boston 5 10 

Jesse  Roberts,  Pall  River 5 9 

Edward  C.  Beck,  Boston 15 

William  E.  Wall,  Somerville 15  •• 

George  W.  Brooks,  Boston U ’ 

P.  H.  Cal'ahan,  Lowell 5 10 

Now,  brothers,  after  hearing  the  record,  you  can  see  for 
yourselves  that,  in  many  cases,  locals  have  been  very 
poorly  represented  at  the  board  meetings,  and  in  each 
case  they  have  lost  much  valuable  information,  which 
means  dollars  and  cents  to  the  members. 

This  brings  on  one  of  the  greatest  evils  this  asso- 
ciation has  to  face,  and  that  is  the  evil  of  indifference. 
Can  you  blame  any  member  for  losing  interest  in  his 
local  and  State  association  when  he  finds  this  evil  exist- 
ing? He  feels  that  he  will  profit  nothing  by  his  attend- 
ance. So,  brothers,  I ask  you  once  more  to  be  careful 
in  selecting  your  representative  to  the  Executive  Board. 
And  no  member  should  accept  the  office  if  he  knows  be 


will  be  nuable  to  attend  to  his  duties. 

All  brothers  are  aware  that  this  year  we  have  no  exhibit 
of  dealers’  materials.  To  my  mind  this  was  a very  wise 
and  thoughtful  move  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Board, 
because  we  have  now  become,  as  we  should  be,  an  asso- 
ciation under  no  obligation  to  the  dealers.  We  feel  that 
we  are  independent,  large  and  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  ourselves.  I trsut  that  we  may  continue  as  we  are. 
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But  to  do  so  we  must  increase  the  membership  in  our 
organization. 

I will  at  this  time  take  a few  minutesi  to  say  a word 
on  organization,  in  behalf  of  the  Educational  Board,  to 
try  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  and  to 
try  to  do  away  with  that  feeling  of  indifference  which  is 
too  often  displayed.  To  read  anything  on  organization,  a 
subject  that  has  been  read  and  reread  time  and  time 
again,  and  to  do  so  especially  before  brothers  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  will  take,  and  I fully  realize  it, 
a lot  of  nerve;  and  T question  if  any  one  other  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Board  would  attempt  it. 
But,  brothers,  nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.  We 
should  receive  the  support  of  every  member,  his  encour- 
agement and  assistance  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  through  the  offices  to  Which  we  were 
elected  at  our  last  convention. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “organization”  is  the  forming 
in  a suitable  manner  of  a body  that  is  of  use  and  service. 


Board  and  State  Organizer  certainly  would  try  to  prevent 
it.  If  such  conditions  do  exist,  it  is  our  duty  as  an  asso- 
ciation to  remedy  them, 

I believe  that  we  are  in  a period  of  progression,  a period 
when  we  must  branch  off  the  old  beaten  path  and  take  a 
new  course,  and  fix  our  compass  so  that  it  will  point  to 
success.  If  we  reach  that  point  we  will  be  well  repaid 
for  all  our  time  and  efforts.  We  ask  for  nothing  more. 

But  to  do  so  we  must  have  a full  crew  of  workers; 
workers  who  are  not  selfish  of  their  time,  but  who  are 
ready  to  give  it  willingly  to  the  cause;  workers  who  are 
not  satisfied  to  leave  all  the  work  to  the  past  and  present 
officers.  Brothers,  to  reach  that  point  called  success  we 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. Put  aside  that  feeling  of  indifference.  Take  it 
upon  yourself  as  a duty  you  owe  to  your  association  to 
try  and  interest  some  non-affiliated  master  painter  in  the 
benefits  of  our  association. 

To  be  successful  we  must  grow.  It  may  surprise  some 
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It  is  on  this  point  I wish  to  speak  at  this  time.  Do  we 
brothers  feel  that  we  are  of  use  and  service  to  one  an- 
other in  the  craft?  Do  we  have  the  true  friendship  for 
one  another  that  we  should  have,  and  are  we  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  each  other?  If  so,  then  we  have  all  been 
well  repaid  for  the  time  and  work  we  have  given  to  the 
cause  that  has  banded  us  together. 

But,  brothers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  not  been 
of  some  use  and  service  to  one  another,  if  we  have  let 
petty  jealousy  exist,  if  we  feel  that  all  our  time  and 
efforts  put  into  the  work  of  the  association  have  been 
wasted,  and  that  we  havenot  done  our  part  as  individ- 
uals to  interest  non-affiliated  master  painters  in  the  good 
and  great  work  we  are  trying  to  do — if  this  be  true — then 
we  should  hesitate  and  wonder  if  it  is  weil  for  us  to 
continue  on  that  old  beaten  path  which  has  been  trodden 
so  long.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  size  and  strength 
of  your  association  and  ready  to  say,  “We  have  done  all 
we  can.  We  now  rest  upon  our  laurels.” 

Brothers,  do  you  realize  what  this  will  mean?  It  will 
mean  that  we  will  become  dormant,  never  to  be  aroused 
again.  I think— in  fact,  I trust  that  no  ibrother  here  would 
stand  for  any  such  condition.  We  of  the  Educational 


of  you  to  know  that  the  painting  trade  today  is  the  or^ 
among  the  building  trades  most  lacking  in  organization. 
This  should  not  be,  when  we  consider  the  talent  required 
by  our  craft  in  comparison  with  other  trades.  Should 
we  not  receive  as  much  credit  as  other  tradesmen  with 
whom  we  work  side  by  side,  and  who  are  observed  more 
by  the  public  at  large?  Our  association  does  not  include 
a majority  of  the  painters  doing  business  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  even  a majority  of  those  who,  from  any  point 
of  view,  would  be  desirable  as  members.  It  has  been  said 
with  truth  that  we  are  not  yet  fairly  representative  of 
the  trade.  This  should  not  be.  It  has  been  a handicap 
to  us  when  appearing  before  a legislative  body  to  make 
a fight  against  iaws  which  we  knew  were  injurious  to  the 
trade.  It  also  prevents  us  from  taking  a firm  stand 
against  unjust  demands  of  labor  organizations,  and  pre- 
vents su  from  attaining  that  degree  of  authority  that  we 
as  a trade  organization  ought  to  have. 

Think,  brothers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  having  over 
two  million  members!  It  was  only  through  organization 
and  co-operation  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  the 
work  they  have  done.  It  Is  such  co-operation  which  your 
Educational  Board  and  State  Organizer  desire.  With  it 
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we  enn  accomplish  much.  Without  it  we  shall  simply  be 
driftiiig-  alons:  without  any  object  in  view. 

Every  brother  who  values  his  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation should  have  a heart  to  heart  talk  with  every 
master  painter  not  affiliated  with  us,  who,  of  course,  is 
worthy  to  become  a member.  Explain  to  him  that  we  will 
not  do  anything  that  will  injure  his  reputation  or  busi- 
ness, but  would  improve  both  if  he  becomes  a member. 

Be  ready  to  overcome  those  ever-ready  questions: — “What 
is  in  it  for  me?’’  and  “What  benefits  will  I get  by  joining 
your  association?”  These  questions  are  so  all  important 
to  those  who  are  not  affiliated  with  us,  and,  I am  sorry 
to  add,  to  some  who  have  been  with  us  and  could  not  see 
the  benefits,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  expected  to 
receive  and  not  to  give,  or  to  attain  all  the  benefits  by 
the  medium  of  absent  treatment.  They  do  not,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  cannot,  give  m.uch,  if  any,  thought  to  the  many 
problems  and  difficulties  we  have  faced  during  the  27 
years  of  our  existence.  To  overcome  these  conditions  we 
should  'be  ready  to  show  them  we  are  striving  every  day 
in  the  year  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  our  own. 

Ask  them  to  look  around  if  they  want  proof  of  your 
words  regarding  organization.  What  do  they  see?  Bank- 
ers, lawyers,  architects,  boards  of  trade,  and  even  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  all  organized  for  the  one  purpose  of 
being  of  some  use  and  service  to  their  own  professions 
and  the  public  at  large.  Show  him,  as  a business  man, 
that  it  is  a good  business  proposition,  that  he  can  receive 
more  benefits  for  the  amount  of  money  he  expends  than 
in  any  fraternal  order  to  which  he  might  belong.  Show 
him  that,  of  all  the  associations,  the  masterpainters  should 
come  first,  as  the  painting  business  is  his  bread  and  butter. 
Ask  him  to  sympathize  with  us,  and,  the  greatest  of  aii, 
to  learn  to  understand  us,  for  the  small  man  of  today 
may  be  the  big  man  of  tomrorrow.  Let  him  understand 
that  we  need  him  as  much  as  he  needs  us.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  we  become  the  association  that  we 
ought  to  be. 

We  should  not,  when  leaving  our  executive  and  local 
meetings,  leave  behind  us  our  duty  to  the  society  till  the 
next  meeting.  We  should  have  that  duty  in  mind  at  all 
times,  ready  to  show  the  non-afflliated  master  painters 
and  the  public  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  A little  effort  on  the  part  of  each  member 
will  accomplish  much,  especially  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  being  burdened  with  so  many  new  laws  pertaining  to 
our  trade,  and  other  laws  that  are  sure  to  oome.  In 
asking  your  brothers,  to  take  a different  course  from  that 
taken  so  often,  we  do  so  with  all  sincerity,  feeling  that  we 
can  accomplish  much. 

But  we  do  ask  you  to  keep  on  that  old  path  that  has 
been  marked  so  well  by  the  signs  of  friendship.  The  old 
customs  of  friendship  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  and 
always  will  be  the  strongest  link  that  has  held  this  asso- 
ciation together.  We  all  need  a friendly  word  and  a 
friendly  lift.  And  the  best  way  to  get  them  is  to  deserve 
them. 

These  few  thoughts  and  suggestions  are  some  of  the 
many  that  your  Educational  Board  presents  to  create 
interest  in  the  association.  Our  time  is  your  time.  We 
are  always  ready  to  respond  when  duty  calls.  But 
remember,  brothers,  any  suggestions  we  may  present  that 
will  come  before  your  body  for  consideration,  look  upon 
them  in  the  right  light,  the  light  that  we  are  not  doing  it 
for  personal  gain  or  glory  or  to  have  you  accept  any 
ideas  which  you  think  are  not  right,  for  we  only  have 
the  same  purpose  in  view‘  thp,t  all  ought  to  have,  to  build 
up  our  association.  We  are  in  need  of  encouragement 
and  assistance,  as  the  road  is  none  too  smooth.  We  ask 
once  more  for  your  co-operation,  as  “in  union  there  is 
strength.” 

The  Educational  Board  has  assisted  the  State  organizer 
in  his  work  of  forming  nev.^  locals  in  Rosiindale  and 
Waltham,  and  made  visits  to  several  of  the  locals.  We 
have  issued  several  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  as  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Board  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Copies 
of  the  Bulletin  were  distributed  to  the  secretaries  of  all 
locals  and  to  members  at  large;  and,  in  one  case,  the  Bulle- 
tin on  Cost  Accounting  was  distributed  to  every  member 
in  the  State.  Words  of  commendations  were  received  by 
the  board  from  members  of  the  association  on  this  issue, 
and  also  from  our  international  secretary. 

The  word  “educational”  has,  I know,  been  misleading  to 
some  of  our  members  at  large  and  local  members.  I have 
heard  it  .said  very  often  that  the  Educational  Board  could 
not  educate  the'  members,  as  they  knew  their  business 
better  than  any  Educational  Board.  They,  of  course,  are 
taking  a wrong  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
word  “educate”  means  to  impart  knowledge.  Not  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  a member’s  business,  telling  him  how 
he  shall  conduct  it,  the  price  he  must  pay  or  the  charge 
per  hour.  These  questions  the  members  must  settle  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  impart 
all  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  on  matters  that  we  know 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  members — ^^information  on  the 
fire  hazard  laws,  inspection  of  rigging,  etc.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  Educational  Board  to  help  the  weak  associa- 
tions and  to  encourage  the  strong,  to  promote  a closer 
relation  between  locals  with  one  another;  also  between 


locals  and  the  State  association,  to  exchange  valuable 
ideas  and  methods.. 

The  Educational  Board  has  continued  the_  work  begun 
by  our  efficient  president — that  is,  encouraging  members 
to  send  in  questions  for  the  Question  Box.  A great  deal 
of  assistance  can  be  imparted  to  the  members  through  the 
Question  Box,  which  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
members,  if  they  will  only  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  them. 

We  have  tried,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  our  president  so  thoughtfully  Instituted.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  Educational  Board,  and  not  only 
being  burdened  with  the  'care  and  responsibility  as  presi- 
dent he  has  given  to  the  board  a great  deal  of  his  time, 
and  has  assisted  us  with  many  valuable  suggestions.  He 
looked  forward  to  seeing  a bountiful  harvest  from  the  seed 
he  sowed  during  his  term  as  State  organizer  and  as  vice- 
president.  . 

It  has  been  a pleasure  for  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  As  my  co-workers  were  always  ready  to  assist 
me  giving  to  the  Educational  Board  a great  deal  of  time 
and  attention,  I wish  at  this  time  to  thank  them.  I could 
not  close  my  report  w’ithout  thanking  all  the  members  of 
the  locals  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  for  their 

hospitality.  , . , ,, 

Brothers  this  will  close  my  report  as  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Board.  I have  taken  up  valuable  time  but 
I trust  that  each  member  here  will  ask  himself  if  he  is 
doing  his  part.  If  not, -he  should  do  so  at  once.  We  ask 
the  members  to  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  secur- 
ing new  members.  Every  member,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  can 
get  one  new  member.  Seek  out  the  eliigibles  and  get  them 
to  join.  Make  this  association  of  such  magnitude  that 
we  may  be  proud  of  it,  and  brothers,  remember  that  the 
word  that  stands  out  so  prominently  to-day,  the  word 
that  is  being  emphasized  so  much,  is  the  word  co-opera- 
tion ” The  President  of  our  country,  your  Educational 
Board  and  officers  of  the  State  and  local  associations  are 
asking  for  it.  They  must  have  it.  This  country  of  ours 
is  calling  for  volunteers.  So  is  this  association.  With 
volunteers  we  can  win  the  fight.  _ 

We  extend  to  the  new  board  our  best  wishes  and  our 
confidence  in  their  siuccess  in  the  promotion  of  this  good 

" Amotion  to  accept  the  report  was  adopted.  . 

Mr.  Schupbach  said  he  wished  the  vice-pre^dent  had 
whispered  the  names  of  the  aJbsentees,  becaus^  tlmir  wives 
will  likely  ask;— “If  my  husband  was  not  at  the  Executive 
Board  meeting,  where  was  he?”  ( Laughter.) 

Edward  C.  Beck  spoke  of  the  entertainmeffis,  and  said 
that  all  men  in  uniform  would  be  welcome.  He  then  rea 
the 

Report  o£  Delegates  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  substance  of  this  report  has  been  published 
in  the  full  report  of  the  New  Haven  convention  that 
neared  in  the  Painters’  Magazine  for  March,  1911.  We 
quote  the  following  extracts,  that  are  personal  experiences 
or  comments  made  by  Mr.  Beck: 

Monday,  February  12,  1917,  our  delegates  and  wives  left 
Boston  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.  There  were  about  45  m the 
party.  Everybody  was  jolly  and  overburdened  with  an- 
ticipation  We  arrived  at  New  Haven  at  5:30  and  were 
met  at  the  station  by  the  local  committee,  who  were 
clad  in  white  uniforms.  We  call  them  “overalls  when 
we  are  working.  They  gave  us  a very  cordial  welcome, 
and  lost  no  time  in  getting  us  to  our  respective  hotel®. 
Headquarters  for  the  Massachusetts  <ielegation  was  ^ 
the  Hotel  Bishop.  A number  of  our  party  had  engaged 
rooms  in  advance  at  the  Taft;  others  wanted  to  get  rooms 
there,  but  the  house  was  filled  and  they  were  obliged  to 

go  elsewhere.  ' ‘ ^ 

Monday  evening  there  was  an  informal  dance  in  the 
ballroom^of  the  Hotel  Taft,  tendered  by  the  'Toreadors.^ 
This  was  well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  partici- 
pated. The  first  evening  generally  is  a sort  of  go-as-you- 
please  affair,  and  many  go  out  to  ^nd  s^hts. 

Your  Executive  Board  member  attended  the  board  meet- 
ing. Delegates  were  continually  arriving  during  the  even- 
ing. Many  were  late  on  account  of  severe  weather  con- 
ditions. The  special  train  bearing  the  president  was  ten 
or  twelve  hours  late.  , . , 

Tuesday  morning,  February  13,  was  bright  and  crisp, 
everybody  was  happy  and  ready  for  business.  I regret 
that  the  time  for  this  convention  is  so  limited,  for  there 
are  many  points  in  connection  with  the  New  Haven  con- 
vention that  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  members  In 
this  State;  and,  in  fact,  to  every  inember  of  the  inter- 
national association.  It  would  take  hours  to  expl^n  tha 
various  subjects  creditably.  Every  member  who  did  not 
go  to  the  New  Haven  convention  lost  something.  The 
program  was  planned  on  entirely  different  lines  from  any 
of  the  previous  conventions.  The  subjects  were  very  inter- 
esting educational  and  beneficial.  I will  not  say  that  all 
future  conventions  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
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plans,  for  it  would  be  possible  that  the  master  painter 
lose  his  identity  at  his  own  convention. 

The  Executive  Board  should  at  least  select  one  good 
paper  by  a master  painter  for  the  program.  Although 
the  New  Haven  convention  was  carried  on  a very  broad 
plane,  and  was  very  successful,  and  beyond  anything  that 
has  been  attempted  in  the  past,  there  is  still  room  for 
further  advancement,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  mid- 
summer Executive  Board  meeting.  Still  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a business  convention  that  surpassed  the 
one  held  at  New  Haven  in  every  detail. 

The  ladies  were  very  handsomely  and  generously  pro- 
vided for  and  added  to.  They  were  kept  busy  all  the 
time.  Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Beardsly  was  the  chairlady  of 
the  Ladies’  Committees.  She  was  assisted  by  a large 
number  of  others  equally  efficient.  Considerable  credit 
is  due  these  ladies  for  the  success  of  the  convention. 

On  Thursday  morning  everybody  went  to  the  Boardman 
Trade  Schools.  There  was  no  business  session  of  the 
convention,  as  this  time  was  given  over  wholly  to  visiting 
the  apprentice  shop  and  the  houses  built  by  the  trade 
school  boys.  Here  is  a trade  school  under  the  public 
school  system.  Those  who  went  through  the  school  and 
the  ladies  who  ate  the  luncheon  cooked  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school  can  testify  to  the  superb  quality  of  everything. 
Those  who  did  not  go  simply  do  not  know  what  the  woras 
“trade  school’’  mean.  Noiw,  what  is  the  matter  with  Bos- 
ton? Are  we  so  far  back  in  the  woods  that  we  are  out 
of  civilization,  or  are  we  a different  kind  of  people,  or 
are  we  slow,  or  are  we  bound  hand  and  foot  politically? 
We  can’t  lay  the  fault  at  the  door  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, for  they  approve  of  and  are  in  favor  of  the  system 
in  New  Haven.  It  may  be  possible  that  we  have  a dif- 
ferent quality  of  labor  agitators  in  our  woods.  At  any 
rate,  something  is  wrong  with  Boston;  and  it  takes  a little 
city,  less  than  one-quarter  our  size  in  population,  to  show 
us  how  perfectly  trade  schools  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  connected  with  and  supported  by  the  school  system. 
Perhaps  we  have  different  kinds  of  boys  and  girls;  surely 
we  have  a different  kind  of  population. 

The  report  was  greeted  with  applause,  and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Hanson,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

William  E.  Wall  read  the  following: — 

Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

Resolutions  on  Death  of  Members. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  wisdom,  has  re- 
moved from  this  earth  the  souls  of  our  late  Brothers! 
William  J.  Edwards,  Cambridge;  Charles  P.  Smith,  Boston; 
Ottomar  Wallburg,  Boston;  W.  T.  Righton,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  J.  Colby  Wilson,  Nahant;  Prank  N.  Bliss,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.;  F.  L.  Jordan,  Mlalden,  and  C.  H.  Watson, 
Haverhill:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts  in  the  twenty -seventh 
annual  convention  assembled  do  sincerely  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  brothers,  some  of  whom  were  charter  members  of 
this  body,  and  we  extend  to  their  families  our  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  entered  on 
our  records,  and  a copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  each 
departed  member. 

William  E.  Wall, 

Fred  A.  Clark, 

Walter  E.  Merrill, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Wall  then  made  the  following  remarks  concerning 
some  of  the  deceased  members  he  had  known  well,  per- 
sonally:— 

I have  been  asked  by  our  president  to  say  a few  words 
on  those  of  our  members  who  have  been  taken  from  us 
during  the  past  year  by  the  hand  of  death..  All  of  these 
members  were  true  and  honorable  men.  Some  were  better 
known  to  us  than  others,  having  been  with  us  from  the 
formation  of  this  society.  It  is  of  these  older  members 
I would  speak,  with  whom  we  were  most  familiar,  and 
whose  absence  we  mourn  to-day.  I shall  mention  three 
names  particularly  in  the  order  of  their  passing  away. 

First,  William  J.  Edwards,  who  died  March  6,  1917,  aged 
67  years.  Brother  Edwards  had  suffered  for  more  than 
two  years  from  an  incurable  malady,  and  his  death  was  a 
happy  release  from  pain.  In  the  days  of  his  activity  no 
man  in  the  State  or  International  associations  gave  more 
liberally  of  his  time  and  ability  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  our  craft.  He  was  a charter  member  of  our  State 
society,  one  of  its  early  presidents,  and  later  (1902-1903) 
international  president.  I was  his  secretary  when  he  held 
these  offices  and  knew  his  worth.  He,  with  Brothers  M. 
P.  Shay,  of  Boston,  and  P.  J.  Tha.yer,  of  Cambridge,  con- 
stituted the  committee  who  arranged  and  compiled  the 
“System  of  Mleasurements,’’  later  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  which  to-day  is  the  standard  for 
measurements  cf  painters’  work. 

This  society,  through  its  Executive  Board,  has  taken 
suitable  action  and  passed  resolutions  of  condolence  to  his 
family.  I believe  all  who  knew  him  will  join  in  dwelling 


for  a moment ' on  his  efficient  work  for  this  society  and 
adding  a silent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Charles  P.  Smith. — On  November  7,  1917,  our  good 

brother,  Charles  P.  Smith,  treasurer  of  the  Boston  asso- 
ciation, died  after  a brief  illness.  He  was  well  known  to 
most  of  us,  having  been  president  of  the  Boston  associa- 
tion and  having  served  on  many  important  committees  of 
local  and  State  associations.  His  funeral  was  well  at- 
tended by  all  the  officers  of  the  State  society,  representa- 
tives from  his  own  and  neighboring  associations.  He  will 
be  missed  from  our  gatherings. 

Ottomar  Wallburg.— On  December  23  Ottomar  Wallburg, 
aged  75,  of  the  Boston  association,  passed  on  to  a better 
land.  He  was  a thorough  workman  of  the  old  school, 
having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Boston  in  the  early 
50s.  He  was  an  ex-president  of  the  Boston  a.ssociation 
and  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  Cambridge  association  relating  to 
forming  a State  society.  He  attended  many  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  National  association  and  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  order  of  “Neverdryers,”  .which  flourished  for 
a time  as  a side  issue  at  the  national  conventions  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was  always  genial  and  har- 
monious, being'  the  first  leader  of  the  Master  Painters 
Orchestra.  I visited  him  a few  days  before  his  death  and 
found  him  cheerful  and  still  interested  in  the  work  of  our 
trade.  He  asked  me  what  action  was  being  taken  to  re- 
strict or  prohibit  all  paintin.g  and  decorating  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  His  funeral  services  on  December 
26  were  well  attended  by  many  of  the  older  members  of 


our  State  society'.  . 

Time  would  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  all 
who  have  died  during  the  past  year..  In  the  passing  of 
thehe  brothers— all  good  workers  in  our  State  society^we 
must  call  from  the  younger  members  those  who  will  try 
to  assume  the  duties  laid  down  by  our  deceased  members. 
The  work  of  this  State  society  should  not  be  impaired, 
but  the  example  of  these  dead  brothers  should  msPir® 
— 4-;. fhnr.  ■ni-nmnte  the  obiects  for  which 


we  strive. 

The  morning  session  adjourned  at  12:25  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


President  Morse  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2:10 
p.  m.  He  asked  H.  B.  Kelley  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  called  upon  him  to  read  his  paper. 

What  Massachusetts  Is  Doing  for  Industrial 
Training. 


Massachusetts  has  always  held  a position  in  the  front 
line  of  advance  in  educational  matters.  The  first  free 
public  sichool  was  founded  in  this  State  in  1637. 

Education  changes  in  form  and  method  during  years 
of  progress,  and  is  rapidly  tending  toward  the  practical 
rather  than  the  merely  theoretical,  the  industrial  and 
scientific,  rather  than  the  classical  and  academic. 

The  great  expositions  of  art  and  industries  have  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  desire  for  industrial  and  artistic 
efficiency  and  taste.  The  great  exposition  in  England  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (1851)  and  later  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia  (1876)  aroused  Massachusetts  to  the 
necessity  of  the  teaching  of  art  in  connection  with  in- 
dustry, as  art  and  utility  are  inseparable.  The  normal 
art  and  other  art  schools  were  founded  to  meet  this  need 
and  have  done  splendid  work,  and  the  strong  tendency  is 
toward  the  industrial  and  practical  side  of  art  in  these 
schools. 

Gradually  the  need  became  apparent  of  a more  sys- 
tematic training  for  trade,  and  in  1906  a commission 
appointed  by  Governor  William  L.  Douglas  reported  on 
the  matter  and  a number  of  industrial  schools  were 
opened,  the  State  paying  one-half  of  the  running  expenses 
and  the  municipality  paying  for  installation  and  one-half 
expenses.  There  are  several  types  of  industrial  schools, 
as: — Pre-vocational,  to  determine  suitability  of  the  boy 
to  a trade;  16  all-day  industrial  schools  for  boys  or  girls; 
2 continuation  schools,  after  going  to  work— 4 hours  per 
week;  part  time  school,  after  going  to  work — half  work 
and  half  school;  21  evening  trade  schools  for  workers  at 
trades,  to  receive  advanced  instruction. 

Besides  these  types  of  industrial  schools  there  are  9 day 
and  20  evening  practical  arts  school,  19  agricultural 
schools  and  departments. 

Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  have  accepted  the  principle  of  State  aided  industrial 
day  schools,  and  about  one-half  of  the  population  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  evening  schools.  This  is  on  the 
initiative  of  the  municipality,  as  the  State  can  only  aid 
schools  that  are  already  existing. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  education  of 
the  painter.  Comparatively  little,  but  as  much  will  be 
given  as  the  painter  shows  a real  desire  for.  The  State 
authorities  are  glad  to  co-operate  in  schools  for  painting 
if  the  painters  will  et  the  municipalities  to  start  these 
schools,  and,  what  is  very  important,  to  keep  the  schools 
filled  -with  pupils. 
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The  only  classes  really  teaching  painting  and  decorat- 
ing are  at  present  an  evening  class  at  the  Dearborn  School, 
Boston,  and  a day  class  for  boys  and  an  evening  class  for 
men  at  Pall  River.  These  classes  would  not  be  in  exist- 
ence now  if  not  for  the  work  of  your  committee,  and  need 
your  co-operation  to  enable  them  to  continue.  At  New 
Bedford  there  is  a class  in  paperhanging.  A ciass  in  let- 
tering ran  for  a short  term  at  Holyoke.  There  are  several 
cities  where  the  authorities  are  ready  to  start  painting 
schools  if  we  will  provide  pupils. 

During  the  current  school  year  a great  help  has  been 
given  by  tlie  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
under  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P. 
Claxton. 

This  was  provided  by  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  which  was 
passed  last  winter,  and  provides  a grant  of  money  for 
the  purposes  of  industrial  education,  increasing  yearly 
from  $1,655,586  and  attaining  in  seven  years  the  sum  of 
$7,161,726.  The  share  of  this  State  for  1917-lS  school  year 
is  $60,316,  and  increasing  yearly  will  be  in  1925-26  the  sum 
of  $273,086  to  be  added  to  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 
Thus  a large  sum  is  already  provided  for  the  industrial 
school,  but  it  is  a very  small  part  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  future,  and  we  painters  should  bestir  ourselves  to 
secure  our  share  of  the  benefits  of  this  expenditure  to 
our  trade  needs. 

At  the  Pan-Pacific  Exposition,  Massachusetts  was 
awarded  the  grand  prize  for  its  exhibit  of  the  vocational 
schools,  the  Boston  evening  and  continuation  schools  tak- 
ing two  prizes.  This  shows  a good  result,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  schools  that  are  needed 
to  attain  industrial  efficiency. 

There  are  in  this  State  about  775,000  people  engaged  In 
industrial  occupations,  and  only  about  5,000  avail  them- 
selves of  evening  instruction  in  the  trades,  and  1,265  are 
receiving  training  in  the  day  trade  schools.  Only  263  of 
40,000  young  people  who  have  entered  industries  are  receiv- 
ing part  time  instruction. 

As  34,000  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  are 
idle  and  not  getting  any  education,  you  see  that  our  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  used  by  a much  greater  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  we  should  try  to  encourage  these 

schools. 

The  State  law  allows  the  municipality  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  children  under  16  at  continuation  schools 
four  hours  a week,  and  Boston  is  the  only  city  which 
makes  this  obligatory.  Not  only  should  this  custom  be 
followed  all  over  the  State,  but  all  cshildren  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  schools,  which  woud  assist  those  already 
in  productive  work  to  receive  instruction  which  would 
enhance  their  efficiency. 

The  entrance  of  children  into  an  employment  is  largely 
a matter  of  chance  rather  than  intelligent  choice.  With 
little  education  and  no  vocational  training,  the  boy  la 
ill  equipped  for  the  industries,  and  his  after  training  in 
the  trade  is  usually  picked  up  haphazard  and  from  jour- 
neymen without  intelligence  or  theoretical  knowledge. 

With  a broader  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  trade  and  a finer  culture  for  the  tasteful  things  in 
design  and  material,  and  an  appreciation  of  workmanship, 
these  young  people  would  be  given  a much  larger  oppor- 
tunity in  life,  a feeling  of  pride  in  their  work,  increased 
efficiency  and  a greater  financial  remuneration. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  demoralizing  to  all  the 
schools  and  colleges,  but  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the 
schools  filled,  as  the  necessities  of  technical  knowledge 
and  the  usefulness  of  a well-trained  mechanic  were  never 
so  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Great  as  is  Germany’s  military  strength,  the  perfect 
organization  of  her  industrial  system  has  been  even  more 
important  in  the  success  of  her  armies,  and  if  we  are  to 
win  this  war  we  must  depend  upon  the  skill  and  energy 
of  our  industrial  population  for  the  support  of  our  armies. 

After  the  war  Belgium  and  France  will  look  to  us  for 
aid  in  their  work  of  reconstruction.  This  will  be  an  im- 
mense industrial  problem.  Already  many  of  our  men  are 
over  there  engaged  in  industrial  measures,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  now  advanced  that  we  should  rebuild  the  cities 
of  France.  After  the  war  we  shall  have  to  meet  a read- 
justment of  economic  values  and  fight  for  industrial  domi- 
nation of  the  world  trade,  and  in  all  this  future  it  is 
imperative  that  our  workmen  should  be  not  only  intelli- 
gent, but  trained  and  efficient,  and  to  do  this  we  must 
advance  the  cause  of  trade  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Kelley  introduced  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of 
the  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education  Devel- 
opment in  the  Public  Schools. 

He  regretted  the  absence  of  E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  was  detained  at  New  Haven  by  a 
bad  cold.  He  spoke  of  work  that  had  been  done  in  the 
three  years’  existence  of  the  painting  class  at  the  Board- 
man  School,  in  New  Haven.  One  of  the  boys  is  now  earn- 
ing $30  a week  in  New  York  as  a decorator.  Dr.  Ireton 
then  read  the  following  paper: — 

The  Public  Schools  and  the  Trades. 

Never  before  in  history  have  we  faced  greater  economic 
problems  than  those  which  now  confront  us.  and  never 
before  has  there  been  such  necessity  for  development 
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through  our  public  school  system,  of  some  means  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  that  are  now  being  made  upon  all  trades 
and  lines  of  business,  for  efficient  and  properly  trained 
workmen,  and  the  still  greater  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  us  after  this  war  shall  have  ended. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  European  countries  will  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past  furnish  us  with  trained 
workmen.  They  will  have  the  reconstruction  of  their  own 
countries  to  provide  for,  and  naturally,  will  not  permit 
their  workmen  to  migrate  and  impoverish  their  ownselves 
and  resources,  in  meeting  the  demands  of  this  or  any  other 
Nation. 

Our  present  safety,  and  that  of  posterity,  depends  upon 
our  success  in  meeting  the  present  and  future  demands 
of  our  industrial  institutions,  through  the  intensive  train- 
ing of  our  youth,  which  is  so  necessary  for  a continuance 
of  our  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

The  great  world’s  war  has  drawn,  and  will  continue, 
perhaps,  indefinltelj''  to  draw,  thousands  of  our  men  from 
industrial  employment.  To  meet  the  labor  deficiencies  thus 
created  will  ultimately  tax  our  resources  heavily  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trades,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  substitute  women 
for  skilled  seiwices,  as  is  now  being  done  in  England  and 
France.  Our  people  should  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  these  demands  with  trained  workers,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  provided  for  the  immediate  emergency,  and 
at  least  providing  for  those  that  will  be  made  upon  us 
after  cessation  of  hostilities,  when  trade  conditions  will 
again  approach  normal,  and  our  markets  extended,  and 
business  increased  so  that  more  people  will  require  more 
material,  and  more  material  will  mean  more  work,  with 
creator  opportunities  for  the  trained  and  skilled  workmen. 

""  Why  should  not  the  schools  for  which  you_  are  taxed 
ar.mially  thousands  of  dollars  be  made  to  provide  for  this 
emergency?  Why  should  they  not  teach  the  fundamentals 
of  all  trades,  including  painting  and  decorating? 

You,  gentlemen,  are  paying  j’-our  quota  of  the  tax  levy. 
Are  the  schools  providing  for  the  needs  that  confront  you, 
and  for  the  opportunities  your  shops  offer  to  the  young 
men  who  will  soon  start  out  to  gain  a livelihood?  Are 
their  needs  being  properly  considered  by  the  educators 
having  these  3’ouths  in  training? 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  public  schools  training  their 
students  for  the  building  trades,  and  for  factory;  that  is 
as  it  should  be;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  schools 
should  not  impartially  provide  for  all  trades  whose  repre- 
sentatives, like  the  master  painters,  are  paying  their  part 
of  the  burden  of  taxes  for  educational  purposes. 

Your  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  technical  education,  is  doing  some  good  worli  in  develop- 
ing the  j^uth;  but  are  they  doing  all  that  might  justly 
be  expected  of  them?  What  are  they  doing  for  painting 
and  decorating?  And  why  are  they  not  doing  more?  You 
gentlemen  are  contributing  your  share  in  the  support  of 
these  schools.  What  are  you  getting  in  return  for  your 
investment?  Why  should  not  your  trade  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  or  why  should  any  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  machinist,  wood  worker,  or  any  other 
trade?  Is  not  your  trade  just  as  important,  and  do  you 
not  also  require  skilled  and  trained  workmen? 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  seeiing  that 
your  trade  interests  are  considered  and  protected.  Put 
ferth  your  greatest  efforts  in  conserving  your  man-power, 
in  samng  from  the  human  scrap  heap  the  thousands  who 
are  annually  cast  out  from  your  great  democratic  educa- 
tional institutions  without  any  training,  fitting  them 
either  to  choose  or  follow  a special  vocation,  or  for  better 
citizenship.  It  is  our  civic  as  well  as  our  patriotic  duty 
to  conserve  and  train  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  who 
will  be  the  men  .and  women  of  to-morrow,  and  who  are 
destined  to  shape  the  future  of  this  Republic. 

During  a recent  visit  to  one  of  your  State  industrial 
institutions  I found  a fine,  well-equipped  school.a  most 
complete  machine  and  pattern  shop,  doing  good  work, 
with  gome  development  in  cabinetmaking,  where  appren- 
tices were  being  slightly,  but  poorly,  instructed  in  the 
finishing  of  the  work  produced  by  them,  but  practically 
nothing  in  carpentering,  plumbing,  steam  fitting  or  elec- 
tricity for  the  building  trades,  and  absolutely  nothing  in 
practical  wood  finishing,  painting  and  decorating,  though 
they  had  every  facility  for  excellent  work  in  teaching 
these  trades.  I have  great  hopes  and  every  assurance, 
however,  that  painting  and  decorating  will  be  included  in 
their  curriculum  in  the  near  future,  and  this  might  long 
ago  have  been  accomplished  had  the  master  painters  of 
that  city  interested  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  school 
authorities  and  those  who  represent  other  trades  to  ad- 
vance and  develop  apprentices  for  our  craft. 

If  the  master  painters  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States 
are  sincere,  and  reallj'  want  apprentices  developed,  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  their  part  in  co-operating  with  the 
schools.  Show  the  authorities  the  need  for  the  education 
of  apprentices  and  your  willingness  to  help,  and  then 
insist  that  there  be  included  in  their  curriculum  the  means 
for  the  training  of  efficient  workmen  in  hardwood  finishing, 
painting  and  decorating. 
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You  owe  it  to  yourselves,  to  the  boys  of  your  community 
and  to  those  who  will  succeed  you  for  generations  to  come. 
Dr.  Ireton  followed  his  paper  by  showing  a number  of 
lantern  slide  photographs  of  schools  giving  trade  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  arid  other  States. 

Not  long  ago  there  were  225  boys  applied  for  the  ma- 
chinists’ class  at  the  Boardman  School  in  New  Haven, 
but  there  were  not  sufRcient  accommodations  for  them. 
We  therefore  switched  them  to  other  trades,  more  than 
thirty  taking  up  painting  and  decorating. 

Arthur  Howland,  of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth,  Howland. 

& Co.,  Inc.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 

The  Geometry  of  Color. 

This  was  a very  interesting  paper,  illustrated  by  a spe- 
cially designed  device,  whereby  sectors  of  colored  card- 
board were  rapidly  revolved  in  front  of  black  velvet  or 
against  a white  background,  at  the  same  time  being  illu- 
minated by  a powerful  electric  light.  The  persistence  of 
vision  caused  the  various  sectors  of  pure  color  to  unite 
and  produce  a compound  color.  Mr.  Howland  pointed  out 
how  it  was  possible  by  geometrical  formulaae  to  plot  out 
any  particular  color  and  to  cut  sectors  which,  when  spun 
in  the  machine,  will  produce  it. 

While  we  are  unable  to  print  Mr.  Howland’s  paper  at 
this  time,  he  has  promised  to  furnish  it  for  publication 
in  a future  issue  of  The  Painters’  Magazine. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howland  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  ever  delivered  before 
a master  painters’  association  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
A unanimous  rising  vote  was  given. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Ireton  for  his  ad- 
dress. 

Address  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  in  part: 

I have  come  to  bring  you,  from  Washington,  some  facts 
which  have  to  do  with  our  trade  in  regard  to  the  war.  I 
have  been  working  along  the  lines  of  advertising.  I have 
also  been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Walsh  in  regard  to 
the  Smith-Hughes  Bill.  Jhe  Government  will  match 
dollar  for  dollar  with  any  amount  the  States  will  spend. 

It  is  important  for  for  you  to  go  to  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion, because  restrictions  will  come  upon  your  trade  as 
the  result  of  a cnsultaion  beween  thirty  of  the  leading 
paint  manufacturers  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
What  is  least  essential  toward  the  winning  of  the  war 
in  the  painting  business?  What  can  you  eliminate  from 
your  business  that  will  help  the  winning  of  the  war? 

For  our  trade,  we  have  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
Government  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  grinders,  the, jobbers  and  the  master  painters. 

How  far  can  you  cut  the  color  card?  How  far  can  you 
cut  the  varied  sizes  of  containers  in  the  line  of  economy? 
If  any  one  violates  the  recommendations  made,  the  plant 
will  be  closed  from  lack  of  fuel. 

I have  come  from  Washington  to  tell  you  the  absolute 
need  for  perfection  of  your  organization.  . Ours  is  more 
than  a trade — it  is  a science.  Give  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington  all  the  strength  in  your  power,  or  there  is 
danger  of  the  painting  industry  being  declared  non-essen- 
tial toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

In  times  of  peace  and  intensive  competition  there  have 
crept  in  abuses  that  are  non-essential.  It  consumes  6S 
per  cent  more  tin  to  put  up  two  half-pound  packages 
than  to  put  up  one  one-pound  package. 

The  florists  came  to  Washington  and  persuaded  Dr. 
Grafleld  to  allow  them  to  continue  if  they  closed  one  out 
of  every  flve  greenhouses,  saving  20  per  cent  of  fuel  used. 

Tour  representatives  were  present  last  week  at  Wash- 
ington in  your  interest.  I would  ask  you  to  send  as 
many  of  your  association  as  you  can  to  the  Peoria  con- 
vention, and  let  me  give  you  the  last  word.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  we  are  vastly  worse  off  than  the  average  com- 
mercial community  think  in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  We 
are  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  short  of  what  is  needed. 

Dr.  Garfleld  says  that  the  paint  factories  will  have  to 
shut  down  25  per  cent  of  their  time. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  Berlin  could  put  her 
hand  on  every  industry,  because  it  was  organized.  But 
when  our  country  got  into  the  war,  Washington  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  and  had  no  control  of  industry. 

I don’t  want  to  speak  in  scare  lines,  but  I do  want  to 
impress  on  you  the  need  for  organization.  No  human  be- 
ing on  earth  knows  where  this  thing  is  going  to  stop. 

H.  B.  Kelley  read  the  following  paper,  written  by  H.  W. 
Christensen,  of  Boston: — 

Paint  Shop  Economy. 

There  is  no  trade  that  lends  the  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomizing as  the  painting  trade  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  master  painters  present  at  this  conven- 
tion can  look  back  and  see  the  methods  employed  for 
saving,  when  they  were  first  employed  as  apprentices. 
In  those  days,  when  materials  could  be  bought  at  very 
low  prices,  compared  with  the  present  prices,  many  dol- 
lars were  saved  by  carefully  treating  the  utensils  and. 
making  use  of  all  kinds  of  economical  methods  to  get 


the  full  value  out  of  all  materials.  If,  at  that  time,  it 
paid  to  have  a boy  in  the  shop — the  first  year  of  his 
apprenticeship—his  duty  was  to  look  after  the  ganeral 
appearance  of  shop,  run  errands,  put  up  stock  for  the 
jobs,  to  see  that  there  were  always  clean  pots  and  brushes 
on  hand,  and  take  care  of  the  paint  that  was  left  in  the 
paint  pots  retumed  to  the  shop,  why  then  in  these 
present  times  of  unusual  conditions  and  prices,  should  we 
not  try  to  ©conoiinize  in  the  same  old  way? 

The  trade  is  in  need  of  journeymen  painters  who  have 
had  such  shop  training.  If  you  have  no  apprentice  in 

assured  that  you  are  paying 
the  highest  wages  to  some  one  who  does  the  work  of  a 
first  year  apprentice.  There  we  have  the  first  and  great- 
est economy— any  boy  can  save  for  his  employer,  during 
his  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the 
eiAire  amount  of  money  that  is  now  paid  to  the  man 
who  as  doing  the  boy’s  work. 

Now  vre  have  the  educational  heads  in  many  States 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  necessary  material  to  fill  the 
great  want  and  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics.  This  will 
not  give  us  the  required  apprentices  that  would  be  will- 
ing  to  start  as  shop  boys  and  do  the  principal  duties  that 
lead  to_  saving,  economy  or  efficiency,  such  as  we  need  in 
shops  at  a time  when  we  can  least  afford  to 
lose  the  Mergies  of  any  paid  man,  as  we  proceed  in  oirr 
struggle  for  legitimate  profits.  u u ulli 

It  would  take  too  much  time  from  this  convention  to 
give  a detailed  description  of  the  economical  methods  we 
few'^items^^^°^  Piant  shops,  but  will  suggest  a 

efflcfmfcy^^^^  order  in  paint  shops  means  health  and 

Clean  brushes  and  pots  always  on  hand  save  time. 
wSte^  coming  to  the  shop  during  working  hours  is 

Pmnt  pots,  scraped  out  into  three  contains  for  light, 
n^rum  and  dark  colors,  is  like  putting  rhoney  in  the 

• mixed  in  the  shop  ready  for  immediate  use  in 

jobbing  IS  more  money  saved. 

to^shop^  records  of  materials  sent  from  and  retumed 

^oper  records  of  materials  received  by  express 
^oper  ecords  of  materials  sent  by  express  or  freight. 
Records  of  carting  charges.  ® 

Fire  hazard  reduced  to  a minimum. 
de?s°'^c  utensils,  such  as  ropes,  trestles,  lad- 

Liability  for  accident  reduced. 

All  these  can  be  classed  as  apprentices  work,  and  I 
ask  you  men  here  today  to  bring  the  apprentice  system 
back  into  vogue,  prepare  for  the  trade  that  is  to  come 
, business  be  crippled  in  the  future  by  un- 

skilled workmen,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  have  obtained 
success  through  efficiency,  saving  and  paint  shop 
economy.  I thank  you. 

On  motion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Christen- 
son for  ms  paper. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Thomas  B. 
Akin  of  New  Bedford:— 

Master  Painter— The  Man  and  Prestige  of 
Associate  Effort. 


In  this  period  of  unusual  activity  in  all  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  organizations  of  this  country, 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  to  arm  and  properly 
equip  millions  of  fighting  men  (which  we  are  to  send 
across  the  water),  one  fact  seems  to  stand  out  most  con- 
spicuously. This  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  my  at- 
tention through  many  of  the  editorials  in  the  newspapers 
and  trade  magazines,  that  I wish  to  point  its  application 
.in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  and  future  advancement 
of  our  associate  work.  As  it  has  been  said:— “If  conn- 
petition  is  the  life  .of  trade,  co-operation  may  be  the  soul 
of  progress.”  It  is  this  wonderful  co-operation  of  so  many 
divided  interests,  all  inspired  with  the  one  thought  to 
help  this  nation  win  this  war  and  willing  to  sink  per- 
sonal pride  _ and  prejudice,  to  forget  trade  traditions, 
everything,  in  fact,  if  it  can  only  be  accomplished. 

As  as  example  of  what  has  been  evolved  by  this  whole- 
sale co-operation  of  the  American  manufacturers,  let  me 
give  you  briefly  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  new 
war  truck  for  the  transportation  of  our  troops  and  sup- 
plies in  Europe  The  following  account  taken  from  the 
October  number  of  the  Scientiflc  American,  will,  I know, 
prove  instructiive: — 

‘"The  story  of  its  design  is  as  simple  as  it  is  inspiring. 
High  salaried  representatives  of  the  leading  automobile 
engine  and  part  manufacturing  companies  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  told  one 
story  and  asked  one  question.  The  success  of  modern 
war  depends  on  no  one  factor  more  than  upon  success- 
ful, speedy,  economical  and  certain  transportation  of  sup- 
plies. Other  things  being  even  approximately  equal  the 
army  with  the  best  transportation  wins.’  That  was  the 
story.  Follow  the  question: — 
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“You  gentlemen,  together,  know  more  about  trucks, 
engines  and  parts  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Are  you  willing  to  sink  personal  pride  and  prejudice? 
Are  you  wilUn,?  to  forget  trade  and  money  making?  Are 
you  willing  to  pool  your  knowledge  and  make  for  the 
government,  a standardized  truck  which  will  be  to  all  other 
trHClcs  fis  tliB  PHcing'  chi*  of  todHy  is  to  tli©  ir'HCirig*  chp’  of 
ten  years  ago.  ‘Vei-y  simple,’  was  the  answer.  It  was 
the  universal  assent,  followed  by  conference  after  con- 
ference, desig-n  after  desiign,  labor  after  labor.  _ Engi- 
neers who  had  nqt  done  more  in  detail  than  think  and 
direct  for  years,  bent  over  drawing  boards,  cross-hatch- 


ing. 

“Designers  who  had  hitherto  guarded  the  secrets  of  their 
plans  with  locked  doors  and  trusted  employes,  talked 
freely  to  their  competitors.  One  engine  maker,  who  had 
desi-^ned  a combustion  chamber,  tested  it,  perfected  it, 
and  found  It  something  ahead  of  all  others  and  who  was 
planning  to  use  it  on  the  1919  or  1920  cars,  handed  it  over 
without  a thought.  Every  man  with  a pot-oiling  system 
brought  it  to  conference  and  puzzled  over  the  fact  that 
others  were  as  successful  as  his,~whether  it  worked  at 
100  or  50  or  2C-pound  pressure,_  until  experiment  and 
calculation  showed  that  all  were  s'u-ccessful  because  all 
were  passing  the  same  amount  of  oil  per  revolution,  re- 
gardless of  pressure. 

“The  rear  axle  men  forgot  the  rival  claims  of  their 
respective  companies,  freely  admitting  the  other  fellows’ 
good  points,  and  together  produced  a rear  system  which 
combined  the  best  of  all.  Lnbrication,  ignition,  govern- 
ing transmission,  cooling,  springs,  weight  distribution- 
al! received  the  attention  of  the  men  who  nrade  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  were  designed  not  by  one,  but  by  the 
cream  of  the  profession,  acting  in  concert,  without  pay, 
without  hope  of  reward,  without  any  thought  save  that 
Uncle  Sam  needed  a real  truck,  and  that  it  was  not  their 
patriotic  duty,  but  their  patriotic  pleasure  to  give  him 
all  they  had. 


“Result— The  War  Truck.  After  January  1,  no  other 
type  of  truck  will  be  suipplied  our  army.  In  a short 
time — a shorter  time  than  European  experts  believed  a 
manufacturing  possibility,  the  whole  army  will  be  sup- 
plied with  the  one  type  of  truck,  "’^’’hat  this  means,  even 
were  the  truck  just  an  ordinary  vehicle,  only  those  who 
have  worked  out  transportation  problems  at  the  front 
may  know.  In  Paris,  a huge  twelve-story  building 
filled  with  card  systems  and  hundreds  of  clerks,  cares 
for  the  stock  of  over  200,000  different  kinds  of  parts  p- 
(juired  to  maintain  all  forms  of  motor  transportation 
on  the  Allied  fronts.  One  maker  in  England  makes  seven- 
teen different  varieties  of  trucks  and  the  English  use  all 
seventeen.  Of  course,  there  are  hundreds  of  kinds  of 
trucks  in  use  and  all  must  have  spare  parts  ready  some- 
where. . ,,  , 

“There  are  approximately  7,600  parts  m the  United 
States  War  Truck,  and,  if  the  army  possessed  a million 
of  them,  there  would  still  be  only  7,500  parts  to  carry  for 
repairs  and  replacements.  The  best  drivers  and  the  best 
mechanicians  lin  the  world  cannot  do  as  well  with,  or  os 
quickly  for  a strange  truck  as  one  with  whidh  they  are 

familiar.  , , 

“With  thousands  of  trucks  all  alike,  not  only  need  there 
bt  less  drivers  and  less  mechanics,  but  these  can  take 
their  persons  and  their  skill  from  point  to  point  ■within 
the  army  and  be  always  ready  to  exert  it  to  the  max- 
imum. , , ^ 

“Allied  army  officers  freely  admit  that  Germany  might 
have  reached  Paris  had  her  motor  truck  trains  been_  ade- 
quate for  her  purpose,  as  was  the  rest  of  her  mighty 
war  machine,  and  no  one  needs  renunding  of  what 
eral  Gallieni,  then  governor  of  Paris,  did  with  taxicabs 
and  trucks  in  rushing  men  to  the  defense  of  the  French 
capitol.  So  army  men  are  jubilant  over  the  fact  that 
we  are  to  have^-are  now  getting— not  only  ple^y  of 
trucks,  standardized  trucks  and  well  made,  _ effiment 
trucks,  but  trucks  which  in  power,  economy,  simplicity, 
sturdiness  and  fool-proofness,  are  several  jumps  ahead 
of  anything  hitherto  produced.  Naturally  minute  details 
have  not  been  published.  Unquestionably,  the  war  truck, 
which  is  a war  truck  because  produced  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  will  become  a peace  truck  for  hauling  within 
its  rarig’e. 

“The  engine,  a real  triumph  in  design,  went  together 
without  a hitch.  It  was  almost  born  off  the  drafting 
board  and  had  no  ‘fine  touches’  before  being  put  to- 
,gether  and  tested.  This  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  en- 
gine makers  given  blue  ptints  raced  with  each  other  to 
see  which  could  have  a war  truck  engine  running  first. 
The  different  makers  completed  their  task  with  great 
speed.  One  of  the  several  companies  participating  in  the 
program  had  an  engine  running  in  19  days  and  18  hours 
after  receiving  blue  prints.  Another  had  an  engine  in 
operation  in  11  days  and  71/2  hours  from  the  time  the  blue 
prints  reached  its  factory.  Pour  or  five  makers  developed 
the  engine  by  dividing  the  different  parts  between  them, 
one  making  several  parts  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the 
others  thus  saving  time.  Patriotic  manufacturers  of 
both  raw  and  finished  products  completed  the  units  in 
record  time.  The  Drop  Forging  Comipany  worked  con- 


tinuously in  three  shifts  and  sunk  the  dies  for  the  crarik 
shaft  in  seven  days,  an  operation  rarely  completed  in 
less  than  three  weeks. 

“So  confident  are  both  the  Quartermaster  Department 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  this  truck  is  as 
good  as  it  can  be  made,  that  crders  for  parts  for  19,000 
of  them  have  been  placed.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers.  They  did  it.  They  have  long 
been  friends  of  the  War  Department  and  lately  have  co- 
operated most  extensively.  Now,  they  have  given  their 
time  ungrudgingly,  their  secrets,  worth  streams  of  money, 
without  compensation,  their  effort,  their  knowledge,  their 
enthusiasm  for  patriotic  motives  alone.  They  have  done 
a big  jOib  and  while  it  is  probable  that  the  full  story  of 
their  sacrifice,  their  patriotism-  and  their  wonderful 
achievements  will  never  be  wholly  realized  by  the  pub- 
lic-at-large, it  will  never  be,  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  soldiers  it  arms  with  a better  arm  than  any  other 
country  possesses.’’ 

I have  purposely  quoted  at  some  length  fromj  this  ar- 
ticle as  it  so  embodies  the  results  to  be  achieved  by 
intelligent  associate  effort.  And  this  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  showing  the  results  accomplished  and  wonder- 
ful progress  made  in  times  of  war  which  call  for  the 
joining  of  all  forces  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  for  me  to_  point  out  in- 
humerahle  opportunities,  where  co-operation  of  the  in- 
telligent master  painters  in  their  local  and  State  Associa- 
tion could  produce  results  as  remarkable  in  effect  as  the 
development  of  the  war  truck  as  just  noted. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  membership  and 
their  determination  to  strive  to  improve  the  conditions 
for  which  they,  in  a large  measure,  are  responsible.  Don’t 
expect  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  self-sacrifice  made 
by  members  of  your  association  in  trying  to  elevate  the 
standing  of  the  painting  business,  and  yet  not  be  willing 
to  devote  your  time,  money  and  personal  effort  to  help 
along  the  good  work.  Co-operation  may  be  the  soul  of 
progress  and  certainly  it  will  do  you  no  injury  to  m^t 
your  associates  in  the  same  line  of  business  with  the 
feeling  that  it  will  he  to  your  mutual  advantage  to  share 
in  common  the  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

If  you  come  together  in  the  proper  spirit,  -willing  to 
grant  that  in  the  exchange  of  experiences  that  all  prog- 
ress is  attained,  some  good  must  come  out  of  your  effort. 
By  the  faithful  performance  of  your  daily  responsibilities, 
you  will  have  developed  ability  which  is  reflected  in  turn 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  thereby  elevating  it  upon  a much  higher  plane 
in  the  estimation  of  the  community  in  which  you  labor. 

It  takes  time  to  achieve  success  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor, but  you  will  not  fail  if  you  follow  the  sugges- 
tions I have  outlined  in  this  brief  paper. 

Dive  to  appreciate  the  great  good  which  comes  to  those 
individuals  who  early  recognize  the  benefits  acquired  by 
assoiciate  effort,  and  who  by  their  personal  sacrifice  and 
their  small  share  to  the  development  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Hanson  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Carried. 

President  Morse  said  he  thought  no  one  who  had  been 
present  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  afternoon  could  say 
that  he  had  sot  benefitted  by  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
The  quesion  of  attendance  had  puzzled  the  officers,  when 
tihe  exhibition  feature  was  eliminated,  but  it  was  very 
gratifying.  He  concluded  by  inviting  all  to  be  present 
at  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

Mr.  Thayer  moved  that  the  Convention  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Color  Test  Com- 
mittee on  'Wednesday  morning,  immediately  after  the 
election  of  officers.  Adopted. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Edward  C.  Beck  called  attention  to  the  proposed  Mu- 
tual Eire  Insurance  Company.  He  asked  the  members 
to  give  all  the  support  possible  to  start  the  company. 
So  far,  the  committee  in  charge  had  not  spent  any  ot 
the  money  granted  them  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion. It  is  nossible  that  it  mjay  be  ad-vusable  to  start 
under  a Massachusetts  charter,  instead  of  under  a Penn- 
sylvania charter,  as  recommended  at  New^  Haven.  It  is 
quite  possible,  in  a few  years,  to  reduce  your  premiums 
to  one-half  of  what  you  are  now  paying.  This  would 
not  he  possible  the  first  year  of  organization.  The  pro- 
posed company  would  insure  only  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association.  The  organizing  of  the  company 
is  the  most  important  part. 

The  directors  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  would  not  accept  the  master  painters  os  risks 
in  their  company. 

Prizes  Awarded. 

Mr  Gilbert  as  official  scorer  and  referee,  awarded  the 
banner  for  the  annual  pool  tournament  to  the  Boston 
Association.  The  score  was: — Boston,  6;  Cambridge,  4; 
Somerville,  2;  Brookline,  0.  . 

A silver  cup  was  given  Mr.  Robart  for  the  highest  in- 
dividual score. 
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The  ladies’  whist  tournament  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing;— _ 

First  prize — Mrs.  Haley. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Third  prize — Mrs.  James  Houston. 

Fourth  prize— Mrs.  Baumeister. 

Fifth  prize — Mrs.  Cornell. 

Sixth  prize — Mrs.  Peters. 

Consolation — Mrs.  G.  W.  Brooks. 

Mr.  iMoGhan  said  it  seemed  opportune  that  this  asso- 
ciation should  advertise  the  industry  more  than  it  does. 

I would  suggest  that  this  convention  communicate  with 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  tell  them  why  the 
painting  trade  is  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  would  be  very  apperoiative  of  anything  you  would 
say. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  a committee  of  three  he  appointed 
to  consider  this  matter  and  report  tomorrow. 

President  Morse  appointed  Messrs.  Wall,  Brawn  and 
Houston  as  the  committee. 

The  meeting’  adjourned  at  5.15  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Morse  called  the  session  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 
and  stated  that  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  iip  was  the 
Question  Box,  and  appointed  George  B.  Gilbert  to  take 
up  the  questions. 

Question  Box. 

In  view  of  existing  conditions,  with  the  government  de- 
manding all  the  available  man  power  of  the  nation  to  help 
in  the  war,  is  it  not  advisable  for  the  master  painters 
to  consider  following  the  example  of  the  railroad  paint 
shops  and  employ  women  in  interior  decorating  or  for 
such  other  work  as  they  can  do? 

Mr.  Brawn  stated  that  in  England  women  were  being 
largely  employed  in  paper  hanging  and  anterior  painting, 
and  also  to  some  extent  for  exterior  painting.  Already 
many  of  the  railway  paint  shops  in  this  country  are  em- 
ploying women  for  painting,  varnishing  and  other  work, 
which  they  are  doing  as  well  as  the  men  they  have  re- 
placed. If  the  painting  trade  does  not  want  to  be  classed 
as  non-essential  it  will  do  all  it  can  to  replace  the  men 
it  now  employs  with  women. 

Mr.  Hanson  saiid  it  is  a strange  affair  that  confronts 
us.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  men  and  women  could  work 
in  the  same  shop.  If  all  were  women,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Brawn  replied  that  men  and  women  are  working 
together  everywhere. 

Mr.  Kirby  said  that  in  Marlboro,  there  are  two  or  three 
dozen  women  who  could  show  painters  how  to  mjx  colors. 
They  are  practical  women  who  have  been  trained.  I 
have  seen  women  doing  their  own  paperhanging  and 
some  of  them  I would  hire  if  I could.  They  could  take 
the  place  of  men  on  inside  work.  It  can  be  done,  al- 
though I would  not  like  to  see  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Dingard  said  it  would  be  feasible  and  practical, 
especially  in  the  paper  hanging  business.  We  go  to  the 
ladies  for  them  to  select  the  colors  and  the  patterns. 
They  have  the  decorative  idea  and  study  color  schemes. 
Nine  out  of  ten  women  could  give  you  pointers  on  colors. 
I have  seen  women  put  up  better  work  than  men  could 
do.  I think  with  the  same  amount  of  training  or  even 
with  less  training,  the  women  can  do  better  work  than 
men.  It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  this  subject  in  our 
locals  as  we  are  going  to  be  terribly  short  of  men. 

What  effect  would  the  old  style  of.  taking  young  ap- 
prentices in  the  shop  have  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Akin  said  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  boys  than  ever. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  they  had  found  as  soon  as  a 
body  could  do  a little  work  he  wanted  more  pay.  In 
winter,  you  let  the  men  go  and  keep  the  boys.  Under 
present  conditions  I should  say  the  apprentice  boy  is  no 
advantage  to  the  painter. 

1 have  radiators  to  paint  that  have  been  finished  in 
bronze.  How  would  you  treat  them  for  paint? 

Mr.  T.  Ray  said  that  people  often  changed  the  color 
scheme  and  wanted  the  radiators  painted  to  match  the 
walls.  Sometimes  the  paint  would  pull  off  the  bronze. 

Mr.  Cate  said  he  found  it  possible  to  get  colored  bronze 
in  most  oases.  He  found  a baking  enamel  best  where 
paint  is  needed. 

Mr.  Akin  said  it  is  impossible  to  enamel  a radiator  in 
light  color  that  would  not  change  color  by  heat. 

Mr.  Cornell  asked  whether  the  heat  was  to  be  in  the 
radiator  when  it  is  painted,  or  not.  It  makes  a big  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Dingard  said  he  had  put  white  enamel  on  cold 
pipes  on  radiators  and  when  the  heat  was  turned  on  it 
turned  yellow. 

Mr.  Akin  said  lithopone  enamel  does  not  turn  as  quick- 
ly as  lead. 

Mr.  Ray  said  you  can  get  more  heat  from  painted  ra- 
diators than  you  can  from  bronze. 


Mr.  Cornell  said  the  government  specifies  a paint  of 
French  zinc  and  baking  enamel  and  it  sticks  as  well 
over  bronze  as  on  bare  iron. 

Mr.  Wall,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  last 
evening,  reported  as  follows; — 

To  the  Commercial  Economy  Board, 

Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen; — The  Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  assembled,  appreciating 
the  necessity  of  full  co-operation  with  your  board  in 
the  industries  forming  the  commercial  life  of  our 
country,  by  resolution  adopted  offer  their  unqualified 
support  as  an  industry  towards  your  efforts  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  we  shall  ad- 
just our  activities  to  meet  your  requirements. 

William  Bl  Wall, 

George  Houston, 

A.  H.  Brawn 

Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  a motion  was  carried, 
that  it  be  telegraphed  to  Washington. 


President  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park- 


Election  of  Officers. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  their  report. 

Vice-president  George  B.  Gilbert  declined  election  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; — 

President,  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park. 

Vice-President,  Thomas  W.  Scott,  Weston. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Alexander  Peters,  Boston. 

International  Executive  Board  Member,  C.  F.  Robart, 
Brookline. 

Trustee  for  three  years,  Ernest  Schupbach,  Boston. 

Trustee  for  two  years,  Martin  A.  Feeley,  Cambridge. 

Executive  Board  Members  at  Darge; — 

John  H.  Goulding,  Concord. 

J.  H.  Tretfney,  Nahajit. 

E.  F.  Garland,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

F.  A.  Clarke,  Attleboro. 

H.  B.  Cornell,  North  Attleboro. 

A motion  was  adopted  that  the  offices  of  Chief  Or- 
ganizer and  Assistant  Organizer  be  filled  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Executive  Session. 

The  society  went  into  executive  session  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  Color  Test  Committee. 

Mr.  McGhan  also  addressed  the  convention  during  the 
executive  session. 

The  session  adjourned  at  12.30  p.  nn 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Morse  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2 05 
'p.  m. 
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Mr.  McGhan  said  that  the  insistence  of  H.  A.  Kelly 
of  Boston  had  resulted  in  the  painting-  of  the  inside  cor- 
ridors of  the  United  States  Capitol  at  M^ashin^on,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  decorations. 


Question  Box. 


Can  it  be  considered  proper  to  rub  white  enamel  with 
oil? 

Mr.  TV  all  said  it  -would  depend  on  the  oil.  He  had  swn 
very  beautiful  jobs  done  with  crude  oil  instead  of  with 

linseed.  , . 

Mr.  Schupbach  said  that  crude  oil  was^  the  proper  oil 

to  use.  ......  o-  ) I 

Is  it  advantageous  to  use  an  oxidized  oil — Siper  s Japan 
Oil  type — in  place  of  or  in  conjunction  with  linseed  oil  for 
exterior  house  painting?  , ^ v 

Mr.  Hanson  said  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  lin- 
g00^  oil 

Mr  Kelly  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr,  Hanson. 
He  had  done  a job  on  Cape  Cod  four  years  ago,  and  in 
the  spring  he  had  found,  after  four  years’  exposure,  a 
°-ood  gloss.  He  used  20  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  thinners 
were  linseed  oil  and  25  per  cent  of  ‘‘Old  English  ’ oil  _ I 
am  sure  it  was  due  to  the  oil,  which  I think  contains 
treated  China  wood  oil.”  , 

Mr.  Fisli6r  Scijid  in  testing*  out  o mixturo  of  1^^* 

s60‘Cl  oil  and  one  of  tlie  Ja.pan  oil  type  (25  per  cent.)  ne 
found  the  color  burned  out  in  streaks  in  less  than  six 
month.s,  where  the  same  color  on  another  job  had  kept 
a perfectly  even  tone. 

Mr  Roberts  said  he  had  used  linseed  in  combination 
with' these  oils  and  in  some  cases  had  got  very  good  re- 
sults, while  in  others  there  was  a tendency  to  blister 
because  he  thought  the  film  was  too  perfect. 

Action  on  the  Proposed  Law  for  Licensing 
the  Master  Painter. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  that  the  secretary  read  a copy  of  the 
proposed  bill  known  as  the  Dahl  bill. 

After  the  proposed  bill  had  been  read,  quate  a lengthy 
discussion  followed,  several  members  expressing  them- 
selves in  favor  of  it,  while  others  were  strongly  oppos^ 
to  it  and  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a bill 

through  the  legislature.  r-om 

Mr.  Thayer,  as  chairman  of  a committee  from  the  Cam- 
bridge  Local  Association,  that  had  been  appointed  to  on- 
vestigate  the  proposed  bill,  read  a report  in  which  he 
pointed  out  many  absurdities  in  the  bill  and  spoke  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  part  of  it. 

A motion  to  support  the  bill  was  defeated,  very  tew 
voting  in  favor  of  it. 

A motion  by  Mr.  Wall,  that  the  iSociiety  go  on  record 
as  favoring  licensing  master  punters  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  lost  by  a decided  majority  against  it. 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Mr.  Fisher  reported  for  the  Committee  on  President’s 
A.<3.(3.rcss 

-pirst — Recommendation  of  pay  as  you  go  should  be 
adopted  in  the  affirmation.  x..  . , f 

Second — That  the  continuation  of  ai  settled  place  oi 
meeting  for  the  Executive  Board  be  recommended. 

Third— This  should  be  referred  to  the  future  Executive 
o 

Fourth — Recommended  that  this  refer  to  all  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  excess  of  $25. 

Fifth — ^Recommended.  . „ ... 

Sixth — Recommended  With  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"as  near  as  possible.”  ’ . .r. 

Seventh— Recommended  that  this  be  reported  to  the 
next  Executive  Board  for  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  -recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted.  ... 

Mr.  Bevan  moved  that  George  B.  Lo>cke,  now  retired 
from'  business,  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society.  Carried. 

Mr  Wall  offered  a resolution  that  Edward  Hurst 
Bro-wn  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  attended 
the  conventions  for  the  Painters  Magazine,  and  who  ex- 
pected shortly  to  retire  to  take  up  farming,  be  elected 
an  associate  member.  Adopted. 

Mr  Bro-wn  thanked  the  convention  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  said  that  the  first  Massachusetts 
convention  he  had  attended  was  a one  day  meeting,  held 
at  Fitchburg,  -in  July,  1893,  and  that  since  that  time  he 
had  missed  put  two  meetings.  Mr.  Shay  was  president 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Shay  confirmed  this. 

Mr.  Kelly,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Schools, 
sa*id  that  some  very  creditable  work  was  sho-wn  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  from  the  Fall  River  School.  The  Dear- 
born School  is  now  closed  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  of  its  work,  although  very  creditable  work  is  being 
done.  The  Dearborn  and  other  evening  schools  -will  open 


next  week  and  we  should  interest  ourselves  in  sending 
-men  to  these  evening  schools.  If  we  want  success  in  this 
trade  school  movement,  we  must  reach  it  through  labor. 
He  then  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Schools. 

Tour  committee  begs  leave  to  report  that  the  situation 
on  Trade  Schools  in  this  State  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

We  have,  through  our  efforts,  opened  the  painting 
classes  at  Fall  River,  day  and  evening,  and  suggested 
for  these  classes  the  instructor,  and  the  classes  are  do- 
ing well. 

In  Boston  there  is  only  one  painting  class,  that  of  the 
Dearborn  ETening  School,  which  has  done  well  and  -will 
reopen  after  the  vacation.  New  Bedford  has  a class  in 
paper  hanging  and  will  have  a painting  class  in  the 
future. 

All  the  evening  schools  are  much  demoralized  by  the 
war  conditions,  many  pupils  joining  the  colors  or  en- 
gaged upon  government  work,  but  the  scho-ol  authorities 
are  ready  to  open  painting  classes  if  we  will  find  pupils 
for  them. 

At  the  New  Haven  International  Con-vention  a change 
was  made  in  the  form  -of  the  Committee  on  Trade  School 
Development  by  enlarging  this  committee  and  having 
local  representatives  from  each  State,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  along 
the  same  idea,  that  of  a direct  representative  and  re- 
sponsibility from  each  local  to  the  central  chairman. 

Henry  B.  Kelley,  Chairman, 
William  E.  Wall, 

Ernest  Sohupbach, 

H.  W.  Christensen. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Trade  School  De- 
velopment be  enlarged  so  as  to  have  a representative 
member  from  each  local  association  -or  municipality,  where 
it  is  possible  to  exert  an  influence  on  school  rrdatters,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  ex-officio  the  State  mem- 
ber -of  the  International  Committee  for  Trade  School  De- 
velo-p-ment. 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 
Vice-president  Gilbert  read  the  following  report  on  ex- 
hibits : — 

Exhibits. 

Woodman  & Kelly  of  the  Boston  Association: — Lunette 
figure  panel,  entute  June  roses;  decorative  panel,  pea- 
cocks and  peonies;  landscape  and  decorative  work. 

Fall  River  Industrial  -School: — Lettering  and  Grecian 
designs. 

The  late  Ollomar  Walburg,  Boston :— Decorative  panel. 

Hanson  & Mouncey,  Boston:— Sketches  for  decoration 
on  ceiling,  grained  -panels,  marbled  panel. 

Somer-ville  Association: — Large  decorative  panel. 

Grainers  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity:— Grained 
panels. 

William  E.  Wall,  Somerville: — Inlaid  table  tops,  grained 
panels. 

Schupbach,  Zella,  B-oston: — Decorative  panels. 

Fred  Clark  of  Attleboro: — ^Panels  of  hardwood,  finished 
in  wax. 

J.  Leo  McDonald,  Cambridge  :—Cyclinder  order  rack. 

Cambridge  Association: — Section  of  room  with  painted 
decorations. 

Boston  Association: — Finished  woods,  stained  and 
finished  panels. 

It  has  been  very  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  the  offi- 
cers of  this  association  to  have  such  a large  attendance 
of  members  at  this  our  twenty-seventh  annual  conven- 
tion. While  the  exhibit  this  year  has  been  a very  credit- 
able one,  how  much  more  creditable  it  would  have  been 
if  we  had  just  as  large  an  exhibit  as  we  had  in  attend- 
ance. We  should  not  let  this  important  feature  be  for- 
gotten or  overlooked.  It  is  the  only  opportunity  we  have 
to  show  the  public  our  ability  and  skill  as  master 
painters. 

Mr.  Fisher  reported  that  the  committee  to  whom  the 
question  of  a subscription  to  the  “Use  More  Paint”  cam- 
paign had  been  referred,  recommended  -a  subscription  of 
$250,  -payable  in  five  annual  installments  of  $50  each. 

Edward  C.  Beck  read  a recommendation  from  the  Fin- 
ance Committee,  that  the  per  capita  tax  be  $4,  instead  of 
$2,  thus  enabling  the  society  to  finance  its  conventions 
arid  all  other  running  expenses,  without  the  necessity  for 
dealers’  exhibits,  and  that  the  Constitution  be  amlended 
to  permit  this.  Individual  members  to  pay  $5  per  year; 
local  associations  to  pay  $4  -per  capita.  Adopted,  includ- 
ing necessary  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  question  -came  up  again  on  the  question  -of  sub- 
scribing $250  to  the  "Use  More  Paint”  campaign,  in  an- 
nual payments  of  $50.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  a letter  of  greeting  be  sent  to 
the  California  State  Association,  welcoming  them,  into 
the  International  Association.  Adopted. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then  duly  installed  by 
Past  President  M.  F.  Shay. 

The  president  and  other  officers  made  appropriate 
speeches. 
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President  Morse  thanked  Peter  Imberg-er  for  their  ser- 
vices during  the  year. 

George  B.  Gilbert  thanked  the  members  who  had  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  exhibits  of  practical  work  and 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  them.  Carried. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Painter’s  Maga- 
zine,, Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  and  the  daily 
papers. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m. 


SALESMEN’S  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
MARIETTA  PAINT  AND  COLOR 
COMPANY. 

The  annual  convention  of  salesmen  and  executives 
of  the  Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Company  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  was  held  in  that  city  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  3,  4 and  5,  under  the 
direction  of  the  promotion  department  in  charge  of  John 
H.  Rennard.  The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  C.  J. 
Ha  Vallee,  president  of  the  company. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Roy  F.  Soule  and  Walter 
F.  Dunlap.  Subjects  handled  included  “Our  New  South- 
ern Factor^',”  by  John  Congleton,  manager  of  the  new 
factory  established  a year  ago  at  High  Point,  N.  C.; 
“Keeping  On  Friendly  Terms  With  the  Finisher,”  by 
John  W.  Marsh;  “What  the  Finisher  Wants  to  Know,” 
by  F.  H.  Alton,  veteran  demonstrator  and  service  man; 
“What  His  Employer  Wants  to'  Know,”  Ijy  C.  J'.  La 
Vallee;  “What  the  Home  Ollice  Wants  to  Know,”  by 
Arthur  N.  Massee,  factory  superintendent;  “Branch  Store 
Problems,”  by  R.  S.  McKay,  manager  of  the  CJblumbus 
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distributing  depot;  “Merchandising  Problems,”  by 
William  B.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the  New  York  office, 
and  specialist  in  the  architectural  field;  “How  We  Can. 
Cash  In  On  the  Use  More  Faint  Campaign,”  by  R.  S- 
McKay;  “Going  After  Government  Business,”  by  William 
B.  Kennedy;  “What  the  Painter  Wants  to  Know,”  by 
F.  H.  Alton. 


PAINT  TRAVELERS’  ASSOCIATION 

PURSUANT  to  a call  sent  to  local  traveling  men  by 
F.  W.  Grubc,  resident  manager  of  Berry  Brothers, 
37  representatives  of  paint  and  allied  concerns 
attended  a meeting  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, on  December  28.  A temporary  organization  was 
effected,  and  F.  W.  Grube  was  selected  as  chairman  and 
Fred  H.  Macintire  secretary.  A committee  consisting  of 
C.  Wesley  Recp,  of  the  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Com- 
pany; C.  V.  Vickerman,  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Com- 
pany, and  William  Arthur  Borland,  of  Drugs,  Oils  and 
Paints,  was  appointed  to  draft  suitable  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  following 
traveling  men  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  and  pledged  their  active 
support;  — 

Willard  E.  Maston,  C.  V.  Vicekman,  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Company;  F.  W.  Grube,  J.  C.  Darnitz,  J.  Frank  Brown, 
Berry  Brothers;  A.  D.  Graves,  M.  S.  Temple,  Pratt  & 
lAmbert;  Chas.  Clarke,  B.  C.  Dunn,  James  B.  Sipe  & 
Co.;  Col  Riglestein,  Tousey  Varnish  Company;  H.  F. 
Bawn,  R.  M.  Hollingshead  Company;  John  A.  Rowan, 
Neims  & Co.;  Wm.  Scofield,  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.; 
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George  Wiltbank,  Samuel  F.  Woodhouse;  Harry  K.  Har- 
lan, Coyne  Brothers  Varnish  Comipany;  William  S. 
Wolfe,  John  W Masury  & Son;  J.  H.  Wilson,  Valentine 
& Co.;  H.  A.  Brown,  Chicago  Varnish  Company;  J.  F. 
Small,  IT.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.;  C.  Wesley  Keep, 
Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company;  Plerberf  W.  Sitwell, 
Terabentine  Company;  Wm.  Arthur  Borland. 

At  a subsequent  meeting,  held  January  5,  there  were 
14  representatives  present.  Acting  Chairman  Grube  read 
a letter  from  J.  A.  Kelly,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  and  Allied  Travelers,  pointing  out  the 
many  advantages  that  accrue  to  traveling  men  from 
' closer  afflliatiou.  The  Committee  on  By-laws  made  its 
report,  and  a constitution  and  by-laws  we;ie  formally 
adopted.  A permanent  organization  was  then  formed, 
F.  W.  Grube  being  elected  president  and  Fred  S.  Mac- 
Iiitire  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  organization  will 
meet  on  thei  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
Official  Call. 

To  the  Miembers  of  the  International  Association  of  kfas- 
tor  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  . 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brethren:  Permit  me  to  again  caJ  youi 

attention  to  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  to  be 
held  in  Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8,  1918.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  and  the  Peoria  Association  are 
making  great  preparations  to  entertain  us. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  association  has  it 
been  more  necessary  that  we  come  together  to  talk  over 
the  matters  so  pertinent  to  our  business.  It  behoov^ 
every  one  that  can  possibly  spare  the  time  to  e^ie  to 
Peoria,  so  as  to  see  what  we  will  expect  to  do  m this 

great  war  now  going  on.  • + j ehoir 

A War  Service  Committee  has  been  appointed  and  they 
no  doubt  will  make  a report  at  this  meeting.  It  '^  nec- 
essary that  Ave  have  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible 
at  this  convention,  so  as  to  show  our  strength,  and  give 
weight  to  any  measures  we  may  suggest  or  adopt. 

Let  us  have  a record  attendance.  A most  excellent  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared,  and  sonie  of  the  leading  men  o 
the  country  in  their  line  of  business  will  take  part. 
Trusting  that  I will  see  all  the  old  faces  and  a large 

r umber  of  new  ones,  I am  fraternally, 

numoer  ol  EGDOHF,  President. 


IQ.  “Painting  as  a Collateral  Asset.”  John  Dewar, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  Question  Box. 

18.  “Advertising.”  The  subject  of  trade  promotion  will 
be  discussed  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg  of  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  “Use  More  Paint” 
campaign;  Allen  W.  Clark  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  “Clean 
Up^ — 'Paint  Up”  movement,  and  others. 

19.  “Vocational  Education  and  the  Journeyman  of  the 
Future.”  Prank  L.  Glynn,  secretary  and  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

20.  Report  of  the  general  secretary  on  “Present  Condi- 
tions in  the  Trade  Brought  About  by  the  War.” 

A.  Paint  Legislative  Committee,  John  Dewar,  chairman. 

B.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Committee,  Edward  C.  Beck, 
chairman. 

21.  Report  of  Standing  Committees: 

22.  Report  of  Committee — Memorials  to  Deceased  Mem- 
bers. 

2’3.  Report  of  Committee— President’s  Address. 

2i.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

25.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

26.  New  business. 

27.  Selection  of  place  for  1919  convention. 

28.  Election  of  officers. 

29.  Adjournment. 


PRESIDENT  EGDORF  EXPRESSES 
APPRECIATION. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Permit  me,  in  a few  words,  to  express  my 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  your  valuable  Painters  Maga- 
zine. It  is  always  so  full  of  good  and  instructive  mat- 
ter that  should  appeal  not  only  to  every  master  painter, 
but  to  every  one  interested  in  the  painting  and  wall 
paper  business. 

iBvery  member  of  the  International  Association  and 
in  fact  every  master  painter,  whether  affiliated  or  not, 
should  be  a subscriber  and  reader  of  the  Magazine,  so 
as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Especially  in  these  un- 
settled times  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  keep  our- 
selves informed  on  matters  of  importance  to  the  trade. 

I also  wish  to  thank  you  for  publicity  given  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  the  coming  convention  during 
the  year.  Very  truly  yours,  GEORGE  E.  EGDORF. 


The  following  is  the  progi’am  for  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion: 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order,  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  5 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees: 

A.  Credentials. 

B.  Resolutions. 

C.  Auditing. 

D.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

8.  Report  of  officers. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials,  afternoon  of 

first  day.  ^ , 

10.  “Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed?”  Assigned 
to  the  Massachusetts  Association.  To  be  prepared  and 
presented  by  Ex-President  W’illiam  E.  Wall. 

11.  “Fire  Retardant  Paint,  Especially  for  Use  on  Shin- 
gle Roofs.”  H.  A.  Gardner,  director  Institute  of  Indus'- 
trial  Research,  AVashington,  D.  C. 

12.  “Paint  and  Palette  as  an  Educator  Nationality,”  J. 
N.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A.,  of  Toronto,  Chnada. 

13.  Address  on  “Paint  and  Paint  Material,”  Professor 

E.  F.  Ladd,  president  Agricultural  College  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

14.  “The  Increased  Cost  of  Conducting  the  Painting 
Business,”  F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

15.  Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Education  Develop- 
ment, E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman.  The  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral Smith-Hughes  law  will  be  explained  in  detail — ^the 
provisions  of  which  are  the  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Gover.nment  of  a sura  equal  to  the  amount  expended  in 
any  State  in  vocational  education  ag.gregating  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

CLEVELAND  CLUB  OF  PAINT 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Cleveland  Clnb  of  Paint  Superintendents  held 
their  third  annual  meeting  at  The  Moose  Club  on 
Friday  evening,  December  14,  1917.  The  usual 
business  session  followed  a 6:30  dinner. 

An  interesting  report  on  Dithopone  was  submitted  by 
the  Research  Committee,  after  which  followed  a very 
instructive  discussion. 

The  new  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Dr. 

M.  Y.  Seaton,  the  Arco  Co.,  president;  C.  C.  Lanken, 
the  Lanken-Vivian  Co.,  vice-president;  W.  J.  O’Shea, 
the  Patterson^Sargent  Co.,  secretary;  S.  H.  Worcester, 
the  Patterson-Sargent  Co.,  treasurer. 


“Protective  paint  costs  less  than  rust  catastrophe," 
is  a saying  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.  In  its  house  organ,  “Graphite,”  for  No- 
vember, 1917,  this  concern  illustrates  the  viaduct  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Light  and  Traction  Company,  at  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  painted  in  1914  with  Dixon’s  silica-graphite  paint. 
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with  the  paint  still  in  good  condition,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  structure  is  carried  over  railroad  tracks  and  is 
subject  to  continuous  and  heavy  attack  of  smoke,  heat, 
dust  conditions,  abrasion,  etc. 


Light  colors — white  and  light  yellow — are  best  for  the 
small  house,  for  they  set  off  the  house  and  make  it  seem 
larger.  Colors  such  as  buff,  brown  or  green  show  to  best 
advantage  on  the  larger  home.  Most  buildings  look  better 
in  three  colors:  one  on  body,  one  on  trim,  and  one  on 
roof.  If  there  are  many  trees  and  shrubs  around  it,  a 
house  can  stand  a stronger  color,  such  as  buff,  yellow  or 
gray,  than  otherwise.  Blue,  lavender  and  pink  should 
never  be  used.  Red  is  splendid  for  barns  but  is  not  gen- 
erally used  for  houses.  That  leaves  white,  cream,  buff, 
brown,  gray  and  green. 


A more  spacious  effect  is  obtained  in  small  homes  by 
having  two  or  three  adjoining  rooms  of  practically  the 
same  color.  Tones  of  cream,  yellow  and  brown  combine 
well,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  blend  other  colors 
in  rooms  close  together  and  opening  into  one  another. 


Obituary 


OTTOMAR  WALLBURG. 

ON  December  22  death  removed  from  our  midst  Otto- 
mar  Wallburg  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  time.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  on  April  15,  1843. 

He  leaves  a widow,  two^  sons,  four  daughters  and  sev- 
eral grandchildren,  to  wffiom  he  was  devoted. 

At  the  age  of  13  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Shuts, 
and  became  a decorator  of  great  ability,  being  engaged 
upon  decorations  of  the  National  Capitol  and  other 
notable  work.  From  1867  he  was  associated  with  W.  A. 
Sherry  in  the  firm  of  Wallburg  & Sherry  until  the  deiath 
of  Mr.  Sherry  in  1911. 

Because  of  failing  health  Mr.  Wallburg  gave  up  busi- 
ness in  February,  1917. 

He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Boston  Association 
and  of  the  State  Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators, and  was  president  of  the  Employers’  Mlaster 
Painters’  Association. 

He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanics’  Association  and  of  the 
Orpheus  Musical  Society,  having  great  musical  ability, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  tie  was  associated  with 
the  musical  events  and  people  of  note  and  for  many 
years  was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Master  Painters’  Or- 
chestra, playing  at  all  their  State  conventions  since  1907. 

Mr.  Wallburg  was  a man  of  rare  attainments  and  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  humorous 
stories,  was  a ready  and  interesting  speaker  and  a de- 
lightful companion  and  a kindly  and  helpful  friend.  His 
voice  and  pen  were  ever  ready  to  Avork  for  the  uplift, 
dignity  and  art  of  our  craft.  The  painters  of  Boston 
will  ever  have  pleasant  memories  and  kindly  remem- 
brances of  Ottomar  Wallburg. 


The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Otto 
Lyding  of  the  Dorchester  'Third  Unitarian  Church,  and  a 
large  gathering  of  his  friends  was  present.  Among 
them  were:— State  President  Morse,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Peters,  C.  Robart,  William  H.  Naylor,  William  E.  Wall, 
James  Mouncey,  'I’homas  Scott,  C.  F.  W.  Hanson,  M.  A. 
Feeley,  H.  B.  Kelley,  C.  Woodman,  C.  A.  Rund,  Charles 
Schneider,  Ernest  Schupbach,  A.  Schneider,  J.  F.  Allen, 
William  Sundsll,  Fred  Schneider,  C.  G.  Clampbell,  W.  J. 
Dolan,  A.  Mclnneis,  John  Campbell,  John  Weingartner 
and  W.  Quinyg. 


MRS.  IRENE  E.  TAGGART. 

Mrs.  Irene  E.  Taggart,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Kahler  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
died  in  New  Mexico,  December  21,  where  she  had  been 
taken  by  her  father  to  regain  her  health. 

Mrs.  Taggart  was  only  26  years  old  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  members  of  the  association  as  at- 
tending several  conventions  with  her  parents,  before  her 
marriage — ^who  will  recall  her  cheery  and  lively  disposi- 
tion. She  leaves,  besides  her  husband,  a business  man  of 
Buffalo,  a little  three-year-old  daughter,  who  will  re- 
main for  the  present  with  her  grandparents  at  Meadville. 
Their  many  friends  in  the  association  extend  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kahler  their  sincere  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  their 
bereavement. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
Louise  C.,  wife  of  Charles  L.  Mehele  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  besides  being  connected  with  the  Pyramid  Paint 
Company,  is  well  known  as  a writer  on  technical  paint 
topics.  The  sympathies  of  the  trade  go  out  to  Mr.  Mehele 
in  his  bereavement. 
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The  Markets 


Seasonal  dullness  has  continued  in  the  paint  mar- 
ket, cobzined  with  a decrease  in  new  building 
construction,  and  an  interruption  in  regular  freight 
transportation  which  has  proved  little  less  than  an  actual 
embargo. 

This  congestion  in  traffic  has  been  a severe  handicap 
to  both  manufacturers  and  master  painters  in  that  while 
the  former  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
fequired  basic  materials,  combined  with  further  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  completed  goods,  the  master  painters 
were  hard  put  to  obtain  paint  products  for  the  com- 
pletion of  contracted  work. 

The  situation  was  made  even  more  perplexing  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defence,  since  it  was  seriously  proposed 
within  the  past  fortnight  to  include  the  paint  industry 
among  those  listed  as  “non-essential,”  and  thus  cut  down 
production  of  paints,  varnishes  and  enamels  to  a mini- 
mum through  the  refusal  of  fuel  and  transportation, 
without  which  the  large  manufacturing  plants  could  not 
operate. 

This  proposition  was,  however,  defeated  in  the  Council 
of  National  Defence,  and  in  its  place  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  representatives  of  the  paint,  varnish  and 
enamel  industries  to  cut  down  their  consumption  of 
power  by  25  per  cent,  and  to  still  further  decrease  the 
number  of  shades  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  and  the 
number  of  sizes  of  containers  in  which  these  products 
are  vended.  The  agreement  thus  reached  calls  for  an 
immediate  voluntary  reduction  in  power  consumed,  and 
the  following  reductions  in  shades  and  containers; 

“That  each  manufacturer  of  house  paints  should  not 
make  more  than  32  kinds. 

“That  not  more  than  8 shades  of  enamels  should  be 
made. 

“Elimination  of  half-gallon  sizes  for  paints  and  var- 
nishes in  all  lines. 

“Elimination  of  all  cans  smaller  than  half  pints. 

“In  some  particular  lines  the  manufacturers  will  be 
asked  to  withdraw  certain  other  sizes.” 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

Demand  for  these  commodities  was  moderate  and 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  pur- 
chase other  than  for  requirements.  The  position  held 
strong  and  the  advance  in  the  basic  material  was  taken 
as  an  indication  of  higher  prices  for  the  pigments  before 
long.  Shipping  conditions  hamper  trade  operation.  White 
lead  in  oil  was  quoted  at  10%  to  11  11c.  per  pound  in 
large  size  containers,  and  in  quantities  of  500  pounds 
and  over.  For  smaller  lots  moderate  advances  were 
asked.  Red  lead,  for  large  quantities  brought  from  10 
to  1114c.  per  pound-  for  American  grades,  and  from  11% 
to  ll%c.  per  pound  for  these  qualities  in  oil. 


Zinc  Oxide. 

Contracts  covering  the  first  quarter  were  readily  taken 
and  leading  producers  are  understood  to  be  about  to 
withdaw  from  the  market.  They  are  facing  the  fuel 
shortage  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  not  to  mention  the 
traffic  situation.  Contracts  covering  a six  month  period 
were  refused  in  most  cases  this  season  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  conditions.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Pren-h 
process  zinc  oxide,  white  seal,  14@1414c.  per  pound; 
green  seal,  13%@13%c.  per  pound,  and  red  seal,  13@ 
1314c.  per  pound.  Leaded  grades  included  standard  at 
10@1014c.  per  pound,  sterling  at  9%@10c.  per  pound, 
superior  at  914@9%c.  per  pound  and  Lehigh  at  9@914e. 
per  pound.  The  inside  price  represents  carload  lots  and 
the  outside  less  than  carloads.  All  prices  are  based  upon 
shipments  in  barrels  and  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Record  price  levels  were  established  with  crushers  ask- 
ing $1.28  on  the  spot  for  round  lots  and  for  smaller 
quantities  $1.30  per  gallon.  For  future  shipment,  in- 
cluding April  to  August  sales  were  made  at  $1.20  per 
gallon,  but  few  crushers  were  willing  to  do  business 
much  beyond  the  current  month.  The  Northwest  seed 
markets  were  advanced  in  a sensational  manner.  The 
offerings  were  reduced  to  a minimum  and  the  efforts 
of  crushers  to  secure  supplies  forced  rapid  advances. 
The  Argentine  situation  is  being  watched  closely.  The 
export  surplus  is  now  placed  at  26,000,000  bushels.  It 
has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment has  completed  plans  with  England  and  France  to 
credit  these  nations  with  $100,000,000,  they  in  turn  to 
furnish  ships  for  the  moving  of  the  grain  recently 
bought  in  the  markets  of  that  country,  said  to  total 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn  and  linseed.  The 
Argentine  House  of  Deputies  also  placed  an  export  tax 
on  all  linseed  sold  above  an  average  price  of  $1.63% 
per  bushel,  which  on  the  present  market  value  adds  to 
the  price  of  linseed  laid  down  in  American  markets 
about  5%c.  per  bushel.  The  shortage  of  seed  here  and 
the  fact  that  crushers  must  depend  upon  the  Argentine 
for  future  needs,  indicates  that  oil  prices  are  bound  to 
be  higher  during  the  Spring  months. 

Turpentine. 

Lack  of  tonnage  forced  reduced  shipments  to  Northern 
markets  and  as  a result  prices  are  quite  firm,  averaging 
from  48%  to  49c.  per  gallon,  round  lots.  Lighterage 
charges  at  the  port  of  New  York  have  been  advanced 
20c.  per  barrel  and  the  steamer  rates  from  the  South  to 
$1.20  per  barrel,  this  having  a tendency  to  hold  prices 
firm  in  all  spot  markets  for  naval  stores 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must, measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  proye  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vemon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
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In  this  issue  will  be  found 
Why  You  full  reports  of  three  im- 

portant State  conventions 
Should  Read  of  master  painters  and  dec- 

orators : — Pennsylvania, 
Convention  Reports.  Connecticut  and  New 

York,  as  well  as  a brief 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Peoria  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association,  a full  report  of 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Magazine.  These  reports  should  be  read  with  the  ut- 
most care  by  every  master  painter,  even  though  he 
may  never  have  been  an  Association  member.  Be- 
sides the  eduational  value  of  the  papers  on  practical 
paint  topics,  there  is  much  business  information  that 
the  wide-awake  painter  must  have  if  he  would  meet 
modern  conditions.  Old  fashioned,  easy  going  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  lead  to  financial  ruin  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  to-day.  The  man  who  guesses 
at  the  cost  of  doing  business — who  does  not  know 
his  overhead  expense  and  include  it  in  the  cost  of 
every  job,  before  he  figures  his  profit,  is  traveling 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  a sheriff’s  sale.  The  cost 
of  compensation  insurance  is  increasing  rapidly,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  reason  for  the 
advances  that  have  been  made,  so  far  as  the  reports 
made  at  the  various  conventions  would  indicate.  All 
these  things,  together  with  new  selling  methods  that 
have  been  used  by  manufacturers,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  every  man  carrying  on  the  painting  and 
decorating  business 


The  promoter  is  a product 
of  the  latter  day  activities 
A “Sucess”  in  commercial  and  indus- 

trial life,  and  he  is  just 
That  Failed.  what  the  conditions  make 

him.  He  is  inevitable  and 
he  is  frequently  irresistible. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  many  good 
and  well-meaning  men  succumb  to  his  blandishments 
and  accede  to  things  which  later  on  they  regret. 
Something  like  this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  so-called  intensive  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
paints,  through  a house-to-house  canvass,  the  result 
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of  which  came  to  light  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  held  at  Scranton,  i he 
promoter  of  the  plan,  the  man  who  sold  the  paint 
through  the  same  methods  employed  by  the  book 
ao-ent  or  the  sewing  machine  salesman,  succeeded  in 
doing  what  he  set  out  to  do — he  sold  paint,  and  he 
sold  it  in  large  quantities.  He  tried  the  plan  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  he  sold  more  mixed  paint  than 
there  were  painters  to  apply  it.  He  tried  the  scheme 
at  Scranton,  offering  the  paint  of  a well-known  and 
hif^hly  reputable  manufacturing  company,  and  he  sold 
more  paint  than  ever  had  been  sold  in  that  city  in  a 
similar  period  before.  He  went  to  Memphis  and  he 
loaded  up  the  people  who  contemplated  using  paint 
with  a large  supply.  Analysis  of  selling  plans  is  not 
always  as  keen  as  it  should  be  and  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  at  Scranton,  the  local  association  indorsed 
the  plan,  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  have  the  contracts  for  applying  the  paint 
after  it  was  sold.  The  paint  manufacturer  who  of- 
fered his  paints  as  the  basis  for  the  sales  did  it  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  sell  more  paint  a laudable  ambi- 
tion. The  Scranton  association  agreed  to  the  plan 
because  the  members  wanted  the  work  of  doing  the 
painting — this  was  natural. 

The  only  sirens  that  ever 
sung  were  not  those  that 
lured  in  the  olden  days  of 
Greek  mythology.  There 
are  sirens  today  and  among 
them  was  he  who  sought  to 
offer  to  the  master  painters 
a mere  sop  in  return  for  their  support  to  a plan  which 
in  its  finality  would  result  in  the  partial  or  complete 
elimination  of  the  master  painter.  Imagine  a sales 
promoter  selling  mixed  paints  to  the  consumers,  all 
over  this  country,  under  this  intensive  plan,  and  then 
graciously  permitting  the  master  painters  to  apply  for 
the  job  of  putting  that  paint  on ! What  a spectacle, 
when  the  master  painters  have  been  reduced  to  the 
mere  position  of  an  employment  agency,  when  their 
skill  and  ability  to  bid  on  the  job,  to  work  it  out,  and 
to  carry  it  on  to  its  completion,  all  are  set  aside , when 
all  that  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  hire  the  journey- 
men to  put  the  paint  on  the  buildings  to  be  painted. 
Suppose  for  a moment  that  the  paint  did  not  meet 
the  requirements.  W^ho  would  be  blamed  ? No  one 
but  the  poor  master  painter — he  and  he  alone,  though 
having  had  no  choice  in  the  selection,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  load  of  censure  and  perhaps  make 
good  for  defects  over  which  he  had  no  control.  The 
plan  was  a beautiful  one  for  the  man  who  sold  the 
paint,  for  he  got  his  commission.  It  was  well  for  the 
paint  manufacturer — ^at  the  start — for  he  sold  his 
paint.  But  the  master  painter,  having  agreed  to  bar- 
gain away  that  for  which  he  really  exists — the  right  to 
enter  into  a contract  for  the  complete  job  of  painting 
from  start  to  finish — is  reduced  to  the  point  of  being 
compelled  to  depend  on  the  favors  of  others.  That 
the  Scranton  Association  regrets  its  action,  and  that 
the  plan  has  been  repudiated  by  the  reputable  paint 
manufacturer  who  found  its  first  promise  irresistible, 
is  a thing  for  which  the  entire  paint  trade  may  con- 
gratulate itself.  That  they  have  analyzed  the  plan 
before  it  went  any  farther  and  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible,  if  the  proper  relations 
between  manufacturer  and  master  painter  are  to  be 
maintained,  is  something  for  rejoicing.  The  Maga- 
zine feels  that  never  again  will  any  painters’  associa- 


tion lend  its  support  to  a scheme  so  obviously  against 
their  best  interests. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan, 
As  Viewed  of  international  Asso- 

ciation of  Master  House 
Rv  Secretarv  Painters  and  Decorators, 

^ ^ has  this  to  say  of  this  in- 

A.  H.  McGhan.  tensive  method  of  selling 

paints ; — 

“The  method  of  marketing  paints  by  a system  of 
intensive  salesmanship — a method,  briefly  of  se- 
lecting a city  and  establishing  in  that  city  a tem- 
porary sales-manager,  with  a corps  of  eight  or  ten 
salesmen  who  literally  solicit  the  sale  of  paints 
from  door  to  door,  was  brought  to  my  attention 
early  in  the  past  year  by  a salesman  who  tried  the 
plan  in  a small  city.  The  party  was  a professional 
salesman,  with  no  knowledge  of  paints  or  painting 
whatever,  but  on  this  first  experiment  developing 
results,  which  he  claimed,  proved  the  possibility 
of  selling  paints  to  such  an  extent  that  he  “over- 
sold the  town — sold  more  paints  than  there  were 
painters  to  apply.”  He  later  laid  the  plan  or  sys- 
tem before  one  of  our  principal  paint  manufactur- 
ing houses,  and  the  manager  took  on  the  plan;  in 
other  words  engaged  this  professional  salesrnan, 
Avith  his  corps  of  assistants,  and  started  operations 
in  a city  of  somewhat  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  plan  had  hardly  been  put  into  operation 
when  the  firm  called  upon  me  for  an  opinion  of  its 
acceptability  by  the  master  painters. 

■‘The  situation  was  gone  over  from  every  angle, 
and  I could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  would  be  hurtful  to  the  trade ; notwithstanding 
I am  an  earnest  advocate  of  trade  promotion,  and 
in  contradiction  of  the  argument  of  the  firm  that: — 
‘We  have  demonstrated  that  paints  can  be  sold 
many  times  greater  in  volume  than  heretofore,  by 
this  method.  Now  after  we  have,  by  this  intensive 
method  of  selling,  so  stimulated  painting  in  a com- 
munity, will  not  that  community  be  the  better  from 
our  efforts — a better  painted  city — will  not  this 
plan  result  in  later  causing  more  paint  to  be  used 
— more  painting  in  that  community  for  every 
branch  of  the  trade?’ 

“Space  does  not  permit  giving  my  reply  in  de- 
tail, further  than  that  I stoutly  maintained  it  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  master  painters,  and 
the  application  of  the  paints,  so  sold,  by  other  than 
skilled  men  and  without  the  advice  or  counsel  of 
the  experienced  master  painters. 

“The  result  of  the  several  conferences  held,  at 
which  every  development  was  gone  over,  included 
the  fact  that  many  times  the  volume  of  paints  were 
being  sold  by  this  system  than  ever  before.  This 
firm,  in  deference  to  the  master  painters,  abandoned 
the  plan,  closed  out  the  system,  to  that  point  the 
plan  was  an  experiment.  The  conferences  were 
in  confidence  and  to  the  credit  of  a reputable  paint 
manufacturing  house.  I want  the  fact  thoroughly 
understood  that  this  house  stopped  this  method  of 
marketing  paints.  The  time  arriving  when  this 
plan,  with  its  possible  results,  must  be  reported  by 
me  in  my  official  capacity,  as  a movement  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  master  painters  whom  I repre- 
sented. I reported  the  circumstances  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  at  the  meeting  at  Peoria,  and  later  to 
the  convention,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 


A Beautiful 
Plan  for  the 
Promoter. 
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The  ill  advised  practice  of  some  paint  manu- 
facturers of  soliciting  the  sale  of  mixed  paints  to 
the  individual  house  holder  by  methods  affecting 
the  intelligence  and  business  of  the  legitimate 
house  painting  industry  having  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  tiie 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  convention  assem- 
bled this  date  February  6,  1918,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
and  also  the  practice  of  soliciting  the  names  of 
property  holders,  whose  homes  or  buildings  may 
need  repainting,  and  in  return  for  the  assurance 
that  the  manufacturers’  materials  will  be  used, 
pledging  themselves  to  recommend  the  sender  of 
this  information  as  a fit  person  to  apply  the  prod- 
uct, and  the  adoption  of  other  methods  of  com- 
petition by  the  dealer,  detrimental,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Association,  to  the  painting  in- 
dustry. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  do  all  in  its  power  in  each  in- 
dividual State  and  local  association  situated  in  the 
different  localities,  to  combat  this  condition  by 
energetic  personal  effort  in  their  own  behalf, 
thereby  meeting  the  demand  and  upholding  the 
status  of  their  own  business. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Association  that  no  paint  can  be  prop- 
erly applied  without  the  practical  knowledge  of 
conditions  requiring  the  same  and  the  expert  ad- 
vice of  the  practical  painter. 

There  has  developed  however,  from  the  experi- 
ment as  reported,  such  a conclusive  demonstra- 


tion of  the  fact  that  the  house  owner  is  so  recep- 
tive to  personal  explanation  of  the  value  of 
paints,  especially  as  a medium  of  preservation, 
that  this  Association  recommends  to  the  member- 
ship generally,  to  more  thoroughly  advertise 
paints  and  painting  in  their  respective  localities 
and  particularly  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the 
employment  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the  applica- 
tion of  paints. 

“I  have  had  this  affair  in  hand  since  last  spring, 
and  am  familiar  with  many  attending  details,  and 
I desire  to  sound  the  warning  that  I fear  there  are 
others  in  the  trade  without  the  high  sense  of  honor 
or  of  trade  ethics  displayed  by  the  house  referred 
to  above — but  there  are,  without  doubt,  manufact- 
urers of  paints  who  are  ready  to  exploit  the  trade 
for  temporary  benefits  and  quick  profits  regardless 
of  after  results  or  who  may  be  hurt  or  how  much 
the  house  owner  may  be  imposed  upon  or  how 
quickly  or  by  what  route  the  master  painters  be 
eliminated. 

“Now  I sincerely  ask  the  master  painter  to  at- 
tend his  Association  meeting — make  trade  promo- 
tion a feature  of  the  State  conventions — require  the 
Interhational  Association  to  report  to  your  forth- 
coming convention  these  larger  movements  in  the 
trade.  Read  the  address  of  John  Dewar  on  Taint- 
ing as  a Collateral  Asset’  and  you  will  fully  realize 
‘eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  many  other  things 
than  liberty.’  Do  you  not  see  that  the  moral  of  the 
foregoing  is  that  you  should  adopt  an  intensive  sys- 
tem of  trade  promotion  in  your  own  interest — for 
your  own  self  preservation  ?” 


The  Geometry  of  Color 

And  Its  Practical  Applications,  as  Told  in  a Lecture  by  A.  Howland  Before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  Boston,  January  8,  1918. 

Copyright  1917-191  8,  by  A.  Horvland. 


I AM  going  to  give  you  this  afternoon  an  in- 
formal talk  on  the  very  old  subject  of  “color.” 
It  is  thousands  of  years  old — but  I am  going 
to  (dothe  it  in  a new  dress — “The  Geometry  of 
Color,”  which  some  of  you  will  not  recognize. 

You  are  all  far  more  familiar  with  the  uses  of 
color  than  I am,  as  you  are  using  it  every  day  as 
artists  of  design.  But  I doubt  if  any  of  you  are 
applying  mathematics  to  it  in  any  way  and  so,  at 
the  request  of  your  Mr.  Kelley,  I am  going  to  show 
you  a few  demonstrations  that  may  prove  of  in- 
terest, covering  a lot  of  research  work  in  a field 
leading  towards  future  possibilities. 

Over  seventeen  hundred  years  ago  an  investigator 
named  Ptolemy  made  the  interesting  discovery  that 
two  differently  colored  cards  could  be  spun  together 
at  high  speed  to  produce  a third  color  of  an  entirely 
different  hue.  But  it  was  many  centuries  later 
before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  the  more  important 
discovery  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  a gray  by 


spinning  all  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  together, 
provided  they  were  mixed  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions. 

He  reasoned  that,  as  it  was  the  colored  light  re- 
flected from  the  different  component  surfaces  which 
coinbined  to  give  the  resultant  gray,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  this  spinning  method  of  mixing 
colors  should  invariably  follow  the  laws  of  light. 
So  he  studied  light. 

You  have  all  seen  the  beautiful  rainbow  of  colors 
made_  by  light  passing  through  a glass  prism  and 
technically  known  as  the  “spectrum.”  A ray  of 
white  light  from  the  sun  is  broken  up  into  a myriad 
of  hues  so  beautifully  blended  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  where  one  stops  or  another  begins.  But 
have  you  ever  reasoned  that  if  all  of  these  colored 
rays  came  originally  from  white  light  it  should  be 
possible  to  so  combine  them  again  as  to  make  white 
light?  This  can  be  done  in  a very  ingenious  way 
by  catching  the  spectrum  on  a curved  mirror,  so 
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focussed  as  to  throw  all  of  the  colored  rays  upon 
the  same  spot,  when  it  will  be  found  to  give  white 
light. 

Newton  spun  colored  pieces  of  paper  attached  to 
a disc  of  card  and  got  gray,  not  white.  But  in 
reality  this  was  the  same  thing,  for  gray  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  white  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
from  the  impure  colored  light  reflected  from  pig- 
ments. 

Clerk-Maxwell  made  another  important  step  in 
advance,  when  he  devised  the  Maxwell  disc,  con- 
sisting of  a circular  disc  of  card,  cut  from  circum- 
ference to  center,  so  as  to  permit  of  another  similar 
disc  being  combined  in  varying  proportions  with  it. 


Figure  1.  Figure  6. 


This  made  it  very  much  easier  to  study  fractional 
combinations. 

By  the  simple  process  of  slipping  one  disc  over 
another  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  change  the  rela- 
tive areas  exposed  of  any  number  of  component 
colors  desired. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  this  method 
of  mixing  colors  is  based  depends  upon  the  mix- 
ture of  colored  light  as  it  reaches  the  eye,  together 
with  the  fact  that  an  impression  on  the  retina  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  become  obliterated.^ 

This  latter  phenomenon  is  known  as  “the  per- 
sistance  of  vision”  and  has  been  studied  carefully 
by  Helmholtz,  who  found  that  at  a speed  of  about 
forty  revolutions  per  second  the  sensation  of  a 
moving  spot  on  a dark  surface  became  a continuous 
one,  thus  producing  the  appearance  of  gray.  Note 
as  this  card  (Figure  i)  revolves  that  it  is  possible 
to  follow  the  spot  until  the  speed  increases  up  to 
a point  where  it  merges  with  the  black  into  a con- 
tinuous band  of  gray.  In  a display  of  fireworks  at 
night  the  common  pin-wheel  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle.  An  instantaneous  photograph 
of  such  an  object  would  reveal  but  a spot  of  light 
at  either  end  of  the  whirling  wheel  diameter. 

In  mixing  of  colors  by  this  process  the  eye_  re- 
tains the  sensation  of  both  colors  at  the  same  time, 
thereby  causing  the  sensation  of  a new  color  com- 
posed of  the  two  ingredient  components. 

This  gives  an  accurate  method  of  mixing  colors 
following  the  law  of  light  combinations,  whereas 
by  mixing  pigments  in  the  way  an  artist  does  it, 
this  law  is  only  followed  approximately. 

To  illustrate — consider  the  two  colors  blue  and 
yellow.  If  the  pigments  are  mixed  together  the 
result  is  a very  good  green,  but  if  they  are  spun 
together,  as  colored  cards,  or  if  the  blue  rays  of 
light  from  the  spectrum  are  combined  with  the 
yellow  rays,  the  result  is  white  light. 

This  diagram  will  make  the  matter  clear. 
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In  Pigments — 

Blue  plus  yellow  equals  green. 

In  Light — 

Blue  plus  yellow  equals  white. 

Blue  Pigment  reflects — 

Violet  light 
Blue  light  X 
Green  light 

Yellow  Pigment  reflects — 

Orange  light 
Yellow  light  X 
Green  light 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  blue  pigment  reflects 
more  blue  light  than  that  of  any  other  color,  but 
that  it  also  reflects  quite  a little  of  the  violet  light 
and  the  green  light  of  the  spectrum  as  well.  Also 
that  the  yellow  pigment  reflects  more  yellow  light 
than  any  other  but  also  some  orange  and  green 
light. 

But  the  main  mass  of  the  blue  light  and  the 
yellow  light  combined  make  white  light,  as  above. 
So  we  have  left  some  violet,  some  orange  and  con- 
siderable green  light,  the  green  predominating  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  the  result  to  appear  as  a good 
green,  although  it  is  tempered  with  so  much  white 
light  and  others  that  it  is  nowhere  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  green  light  of  the  spectrum. 

You  will  seen  then  how  very  important  it  is  to 
study  light  combinations  if  you  are  about  to  in- 
vestigate color.  The  impurities  ever  present  cause 
very  misleading  facts  to  creep  into  any  deductions 
you  may  make  by  the  actual  mixing  of  such  in- 
gredients. 
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Figure  2.  Figure  5. 

Besides  the  interesting  fact  that  all  colored  light 
rays  combine  to  make  white  light  there  is  another 
of  equal  importance. 

Every  color  in  the  spectrum  has  a complementary 
one,  which,  if  combined  with  it,  will  make  white. 
The  counterpart  of  this  in  spinning  is  that  every 
color  has  a complement  that  when  spun  with  it 
will  make  gray.  You  can  easily  reason  that  this 
must  be  the  case  since  the  deduction  of  any  colored 
light  rays,  as  red,  will  leave  a predominating  color 
blue-green,  which  upon  the  addition  of  the  red 
again  is  bound  to  make  the  original  white  from 
which  they  both  came. 
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A third  fact  that  I will  call  to  your  attention, 
is  that  black  is  the  absence  of  all  sensation  to  the 
eye.  This  card  that  I hold  before  you  is  commonly 
called  black.  If  it  were  really  black  you  would  be 
unable  to  see  it.  The  fact  that  some  light  rays  are 
reflected  from  its  surface  indicates  that  it  is  a gray, 
otherwise  it  would  be  invisible.  Some  so  called 


Figure  3.  Figure  4. 

blacks  have  a very  decided  proportion  of  colored 
rays  reflected  to  the  eye  and  are,  consequently,  dis- 
tinctly colored.  But  I have  here  a black  that  is 
absolutely  black,  or  so  very  nearly  so  that  the  error 
is  negligible,  for  it  is  the  black  of  an  unilluminated 
space.  The  black  pigment  of  the  case  of  this  photo- 
meter is  very  gray  in  comparison,  as  you  will  see. 

This  black  is  the  one  that  I am  using  as  one  of 
the  extremes  of  a scale  of  grays  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compare  and  chart  colors  as  easily  as  it 
can  be  done  with  other  commodities.  You  will  now 
see  why  I call  this  instrument  a Comparative  Color 
Photometer. 

Here  is  a white,  magnesium  carbonate,  which  is 
the  whitest  matt,  or  flat,  surface  that  I have  been 
able  to  find  so  far — the  nearest  approach  to  the 
white  of  tile  driven  snow.  With  these  two  ex- 
tremes, I will  start  the  construction  of  a Colorless 
Color  Chart,  every  point  of  which  will  stand  for  a 
color  that  I can  actually  show  to  you  and  yet  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  match  accurately 
except  by  years  of  labor. 

Suppose  that  I take  two  points  on  this  chart  as 
black  and  white  respectively,  drawing  a line  be- 
tween them.  (Figure  2).  The  distance  between 
them  is  only  a matter  of  the  size  of  the  chart.  But 
having  once  located  the  two  ends  of  this  line  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  where  we  put 
the  grays  between  them. 

Take  this  disc,  for  example,  half  of  which  is 
painted  black  and  half  white.  As  it  revolves,  you 
will  note  that  the  gray  so  produced  is  the  same  all 
the  way  from  the  center  to  the  outside  edge,  show- 
ing that  it  is  the  angular  area  of  the  parts  exposed, 
that  produces  the  result.  It  is  a simple  matter, 
then,  to  cut  sectors  with  the  angular  portions  left 
out,  to  produce  grays  of  any  degree  of  luminosity 
from  blatk  (the  black  of  space)  to  the  whitest  white 
that  we  can  spin  as  a pigment. 

This  gray  that  you  see  is  produced  by  spinning 
a disc,  half  of  which  is  painted  with  black  paint 
and  half  with  white,  is  not  exactly  half  way  between 
absolute  black  and  magnesium  carbonate  white,  for 
the  reason  that  the  black  is  not  really  a true  black. 


But  the  gray  made  by  spinning  this  sector  will  be 
correct  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  in  comparison 
with  the  other  to  find  its  error.  Note  the  difference 
when  spinning.  (Figure  3). 

A darker  gray  is  simply  a matter  of  cutting  a 
smaller  sector  as,  for  instance,  this  gray  of  25  per 
cent,  luminosity  (Figure  4),  or  this  of  5 per  cent. 

Evidently  this  method  permits  of  producing  any 
series  of  grays  from  black  to  white,  and  this  cut- 
ting, which  I will  now  spin,  will  show  you  one  ot 
the  most  beautiful  series  of  grays  that  I have  vet 
seen — the  Munsell  scale  of  values.  Any  other  in- 
tervals can  be  produced  with  equal  ease,  but  this 
illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the  method.  By  cal- 
culating a curve,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  show  an 
even  shading  from  black  to  white. 

Every  point  on  this  line,  from  black  to  white, 
stands  revealed  as  a gray,  lighter  or  darker  accord- 
ing to  the  position  it  occupies  on  that  line.  No 
colors  can  be  placed  on  this  line,  for  gray,  white 
and  black  (although  commonly  called  colors  for  the 
sake  of  convenience)  are  in  reality  the  complete 
absence  of  color.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they 
are  made  up  of  all  colors  so  perfectly  proportioned 
that  no  one  of  them  predominates.  The  result,  then, 
is  absolute  neutrality — no  color,  just  as  in  white 
sunlight  all  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum  combine 
to  give  a perfect  white. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  no  colors  are  lo- 
cated on  the  line  from  black  to  white  (which  w'e 
will  call  the  neutral  axis),  it  must  be  that  colors 
occupy  positions  outside  of  this  line.  Let  us  con- 
sider this  red  and  see  where  we  shall  place  it  with 
regard  to  the  neutral  axis.  If  it  is  a very  light  red, 
it  would  have  to  be  placed  high  up  on  the  chart, 
while  if  it  is  a dark  one  it  would  naturally  be 
located  lower  down,  but  always  somewhere  away 
from  the  neutral  axis.  If  this  red  were  as  light  as 
the  gray  at  a point  just  half  way  from  black  to 
white,  it  would  be  proper  to  place  it  on  this  50  per 
cent.  line.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  as  light  as 
that  but  reflects  the  same  amount  of  white  light  as 
does  a gray  at  27  per  cent. 

So  we  will  place  it  on  this  line  as  indicated. 
(Figure  5).  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
placed  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  neutral 
line  or  not,  it  all  being  a matter  of  the  size  of  the 
chart,  but  once  we  choose  a spot,  it  will  then  make 
a very  great  difference  where  we  place  any  other 
red  made  from  a mixture  of  this  one  with  black  or 
white.  Suppose  that  we  wish  to  see  a red  just  half 
way  betw’een  this  red  and  black — it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  spin  50  per  cent,  of  this  red  with  50  per 
cent,  of  black  to  get  the  desired  color  which  must, 
or  course,  be  placed  on  the  chart  half  way  between 
them. 

Any  other  red  on  this  line,  or  a series  of  them, 
may  be  made  quite  as  easily,  and  this  cutting  shows 
such  a series  at  intervals  of  every  20  per  cent. 

By  placing  a white  disc  behind  this  cutting,  we 
mix  white  with  this  red  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions as  we  did  before  with  the  black.  This  will 
give  the  series  of  points  indicated  on  the  line  from 
R to  W.  Note  that  these  points  are  exactly  over 
those  made  in  the  previous  spinning. 

If  now,  a gray,  at  point  N,  could  be  spun  with 
this  red  in  equal  parts  we  should  expect  to  make 
the  color  at  the  point  just  half  way  between  them. 
And  by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  red  and  the 
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gray  in  intervals  of  20  per  cent,  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  colors  to  match  the  points  on  the  line  from 
R to  N,  each  being  exactly  in  line  vertically  with 
those  we  have  already  found  and  charted. 

The  colors,  as  you  will  see,  run  from  red  at  this 
end  to  pure  gray  at  the  other,  the  red  disappearing 
as  the  gray  overpowers  it. 


We  have  now  made  a series  of  colors  from  R to 
W,  from  R to  Bi,  from  R to  N,  besides  a series  of 
grays  from  Bi  to  W.  We  will  now  take  any  point 
on  the  line  between  black  and  red  and  make  a series 
of  colors  corresponding  to  points  from  this  position 
vertically  upwards  as  far  as  the  line  from  red  to 
white.  This  cutting  will  contain  the  same  amount 
of  red  in  each  step,  the  only  difference  being  that 
more  white  and  less  black  is  added  at  each  interval, 
so  that  the  colors  shown  will  parallel  the  neutral 
axis,  all  having  exactly  the  same  strength,  or  neu- 
tralizing power. 

From  a little  study  of  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  color  within  the 
bounding  lines  R,  W,  Bi,  R,  by  simply  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  red,  white  and  black. 
The  most  important  point  to  note  is  that  any  color 
so  made  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  identical  hue 
of  the  original  red,  since  no  other  color  was  used  in 
making  it,  the  white  and  black  being  perfectly 
neutral  and  therefore  not  changing  the  hue  in  any 
way.  Such  colors  must  harmonize  absolutely  with 
one  another  and  it  offers  great  opportunity  to  the 
decorator  who  desires  to  tint  a ceiling  with  a light 
color  that  will  go  perfectly  with  the  walls.  The 
walls  could  be  of  one  of  these  reds,  the  hangings 
of  another  deeper  shade  and  the  ceiling  of  the  same 
red,  blit  ver)^  much  lighter.  When  the  whole  room 
was  completed  you  could  be  quite  positive  that  the 
effect  would  be  instantly  appreciated  by  any  one 
at  first  sight. 

The  combinations,  too,  are  endless,  or  every  slight 
change  of  area  will  give  a slight  difference  in  the 
result,  yet  all  will  be  in  complete  harmony. 

Now  let  us  return  again  to  the  making  of  the 
chart.  We  know,  from  a study  of  light,  that  all 
colors  combine  to  make  white,  and  that  in  pigment 
colors  a proper  proportioning  will  make  gray. 

Also  in  light  every  colored  ray  has  a comple- 
mentary colored  ray  that  when  combined  with  it 


will  produce  white.  If  pigments  follow  the  same 
law,  we  should  expect  that  red  and  blue-green  would, 
when  spun  together,  give  a neutral  gray,  since  these 
light-rays  combined  give  white  light.  That  this  is 
actually  the  case,  I will  illustrate  by  spinning  this 
red  with  this  blue-green,  and  as  you  see,  it  gives 
a very  good  gray,  its  perfection  depending  upon  the 
care  with  which  the  colors  are  made. 

The  most  important  thing  to  note,  however,  is 
that  since  this  red  and  this  blue-green  spin  together 
as  gray,  they  must  be  located  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  neutral  line  Bi — W.  It  is  also  possible  to  set 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  blue-green  should  be 
placed,  for  the  proportions  of  each  used  give  us  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  two  and  the  gray  that  they 
make  fixes  the  position,  since  the  red  is  already 
fixed.  This  particular  red  and  this  particular  blue- 
green  must  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  all  colors  on 
one  side  of  the  neutral  axis  must  be  complementary 
to  all  of  those  on  the  other. 

I cannot  take  the  time  to  show  that  each  hue  of 
the  spectrum  can  be  placed  in  a plane  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  above,  with  its  complementary  color 
opposite,  but  it  can  be  very  conclusively  shown  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  that  when  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  order  follows  that  of  the  spectral 
colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet — 
with  the  overlapping  ends  of  the  spectrum  making 
the  purples,  we  have  the  remarkable  condition  that 
every  color  when  spun  with  any  other  will  make  all 
of  those  lying  on  a straight  line  between  them. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  see  all  of  the  colors  ly- 
ing between  this  red  and  this  blue.  This  calculated 
curve  (Figure  6),  will  show  the  shading  from  one 
to  the  other  exactly.  Here  we  have  all  of  the  hues 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  including  purples, 
violets,  magentas,  etc.,  all  of  which  need  but  the 
addition  of  white  or  black  to  make  them  recogniz- 
able. Here,  for  instance,  we  have  an  exact  match 
for  a pure  wild  violet,  and  by  a slight  change  of 
area  we  have  a perfect  lilac. 

A great  number  of  colors  of  flowers  can  be  easily 
recorded  by  this  method  and  can  be  reproduced 
later,  after  the  originals  are  gone.  And  patented 
varieties  like  the  Lawson  Pink  or  the  Lady  Gay 
Rambler  may  be  registered  and  placed  upon  the 
chart  to  prevent  rivals  from  claiming  priority.  It 
is  possible  in  this  manner  to  register  very  slight 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  any  color.  The 
fading  of  a flower  may  be  recorded,  with  accuracy. 

The  change  in  an  oak  leaf  from  the  light  yellow 
green  of  the  early  spring  through  the  deeper  and 
deeper  greens  of  the  summer  months,  across  the 
chart  of  the  red , side  in  the  fall,  have  all  been  en- 
tered in  the  form  of  a curve  where  this  plotted  line 
gives  a lasting  record  of  actual  change  in  color  of 
a living  thing. 

The  pigments  chosen  for  use  with  this  machine 
were  selected  as  the  most  useful  so  far  found,  as 
they  will  produce  the  greater  proportion  of  all  com- 
mon colors.  But  it  will  be  frequently  found  that  a 
direct  match  to  some  exceedingly  strong  color  can- 
not be  made  without  the  use  of  some  lighter  or 
darker  color  of  great  strength.  This,  however,  of- 
fers no  great  difficulties,  since  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  spin  the  strong  color  with  either  black  or  white 
(thereby  not  changing  its  hue  in  the  least)  until  a 
perfect  match  is  made  with  the  working  colors  fur- 
nished with  the  instrument. 
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All  hues  of  the  spectrum  must  lie  between  these 
working  colors  and  a clear  understanding  of  how 
they  lie  will  enable  one  to  make  a plot  of  any  known 
color,  be  it  weak  or  strong,  light  or  dark  and  of 
any  possible  hue. 

Every  color  has  three  properties,  called  by  vari- 
ous names  by  different  individuals,  and  these  three 
properties  I am  going  to  call — hue,  strength  and 
luminosity.  Most  writers  and  scientists  agree  upon 
the  first  term  “hue.”  This  means  the  color  dis- 
*tinction  as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  etc.,  and  is  easily 
recognized  by  all  who  are  not  color-blind.  Scienti- 
fically, it  means  a difference  of  wave-length.  The 
wave-lengths  of  pure  colored  light  have  been 
measured  with  great  accuracy,  and  vary  roughly 
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pared  with  the  white  chosen  as  a standard.  As  this 
chart  is  a plane,  luminosity  can  only  be  indicated 
by  a number  beside  a point,  for  the  reason  that  the 
third  dimension  of  color  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  two  and  cannot,  therefore,  lie  within  the 
plane.  This  chart  must  be  considered  as  a ground 
plan  of  all  possible  colors  located  in  space  above  it. 

The  position  of  each  one  is  found  by  projecting 
downward  on  the  plan.  Its  height  above  the  plan 
is  indicated  by  a number.  In  reality  this  is  a simple 
method  of  eliminating  one  of  the  three  dimensions 
of  color,  so  as  to  be  able  to  more  readily  figure  in 
the  other  two. 

This  short  explanation  of  what  may  seem  to  the 
novice  as  rather  complicated,  is  given  in  order  that 
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Any  sample  color  may  be  analyzed  by  the  use  of  not  more  than  t>vo  of  the  worlcina 
colors  on  this  charU— R.  Y.  C,  B. 


Figure  7. 


from  .70  microns*  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
to  .40  microns  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  hue  may  be  set  with  great  accuracy  by  this 
method.  On  the  chart  shown  here,  hue  varies  an- 
gularly about  the  neutral  point  N,  the  order  of  the 
colors  being  identical  with  that  of  the  colors  in  the 
spectrum,  except  that  the  purples  are  between  the 
red  and  the  violet  ends  and  are  made  by  the  over- 
lapping of  these  hues. 

The  strength  of  a color  means  that  property 
which  gives  it  the  power  to  neutralize  its  opposite 
or  complementary  color  to  the  greatest  degree.  It 
takes  less  of  a strong  red  to  neutralize  a comple- 
mentary blue-green  than  it  does  of  a weak  one. 
On  this  chart,  strength  is  denoted  by  distance  from 
the  center  toward  the  bounding  line  of  the  diagram. 
(Figure  7). 

The  luminosity  of  a color  means  the  amount  of 
the  white  light  reflected  from  its  surface  as  com- 


you  may  understand  the  importance  of  a thorough 
study  of  the  subject  in  anticipation  of  its  use  in  a 
practical  way.  A thorough  knowledge  of  these 
primary  principles  will  enable  one  to  make  actual 
calculations  in  the  color  properties,  the  same  as  in 
any  other  exact  science — for  this  is  an  exact  science 
in  every  meaning  of  the  word.  The  exasperating 
errors  and  discrepancies  will  invariably  be  found  to 
be  due  to  the  human  element  or  to  carelessness  in 
the  lighting. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  the  human  eye 
is  in  the  process  of  development  and  that  no  two 
eyes  see  exactly  alike? 

Do  you  know  that  your  own  eyes  may  see  a com- 
pound color  as  slightly  too  green  to  match  a certain 
gray  when  viewed  from  a distance  of  four  feet  and 
that  at  a distance  of  twelve  feet  that  same  com- 
pound color  will  appear  too  red? 

Can  you  understand  that  the  white  light  of  the 
sun  itself  is  changing  in  hue  not  only  due  to  the 
time  of  day,  but  due  as  well  to  the  time  of  year? 


* A micron  equals  1/25000  of  an  inch  approximately. 
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And  Unfitly,  I am  sure  that  you  all  know  that  light 
reflected  from  surroundings  plays  a very  important 
part!  A red  wall  will,  if  brilliantly  lighted,  change 
the  entire  aspect  of  a light  blue  object  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  carry  a given  color  for  any  length  of  time, 
so  that  many  of  these  errors  creep  in  without  being 
noticed.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  all  pos- 
sible precautions  are  observed  when  making  ac- 
curate color  matches.  This  little  instrument,  for 
instance,  will  test  the  error  in  a human  eye,  will 
show  the  difference  between  daylight  at  different 
times  of  day  or  of  the  year,  and  will  detect  the  fad- 
ing of  a flower.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to 
make  such  delicate  tests,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  all  possible  errors  of  lighting,  surroundings, 
distance,  etc.,  are  carefully  eliminated,  the  observer, 
even,  taking  care  that  fatigue  of  the  retina  shall 
not  falsify  his  judgment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  connec- 
tion with  this  study  is  harmony.  What  is  harmony 
of  color?  No  two  people  think  alike  about  it,  and 
it  is  a question  that  I confess  I am  unable  to  answer. 
Good  taste  in  color  is  a matter  of  education  50  per 
cent.,  common  usage  25  per  cent.,  and  personal 
opinion  25  per  cent.  I am  trying  to  find  out  some 
,law  that  will  always  hold  good  and  will  illustrate 
by  a few  spinnings. 

This  cutting  (Figure  8)  takes  a single  hue,  in 
intervals  towards  black.  The  steps  are  all  in  the 
same  plane  and  the  intervals  are  progressive,  there- 
fore each  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  others ; but 
let  me  add  another  color  of  a different  hue  (Figure 
9)  to  one  of  the  steps  only.  Immediately  that  step 
is  a little  “off  color”  with  the  others  as  you  can  see. 

A small  amount  of  it  is  not  bad  and  evidently 
the  eye  is  not  offended  unless  the  contrast  is  severe, 
when  the  colors  “clash,”  as  we  call  it,  rather  badly. 
But  now  notice  that  if  I put  a progressingly  smaller 
amount  in  each  step  so  as  to  show  less  contrast  be- 
tween the  “clashing”  colors,  the  effect  is  not  bad  at 
all,  in  fact,  it  would  pass  for  very  good  taste,  I am 
sure.  Or  again,  if  the  same  proportion  of  two  in- 
gredients is  used  the  harmony  is  perfect.  Starting 
at  any  point  in  the  field  of  color,  it  is,  then,  possible 
to  take  a line  of  points  at  equal  intervals,  or  at 
progressively  increasing  intervals  and  produce 
colors  that  seem  to  harmonize  perfectly  in  the  order 
taken.  But  if  the  hue  interval  is  ^ great  enough  to 
be  easily  detected  and  the  intervening  colors  are 
left  out,  a clash  is  sure  to  follow.  Again  all  colors 
of  approximately  similar  strength  and  luminosity 
seem  to  class  together  better  than  those  of  widely 
different  intervals.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
points  comparatively  near  to  neutral  gray,  where  it 
is  correspondingly  difficult  to  see  slight  variations 
either  of  hue  or  strength. 

Another  very  important  work  to  be  done  is  the 
standardization  of  and  classification  of  all  colors 
used  commercially.  The  painter,  the  textile  worker, 
the  interior  decorator,  the  paper  manufacturer,  the 
silk  manufacturer  and  all  others  who  use  color  in 
any  form,  must  have  a way  of  keeping  his  par- 
ticular colors  standard.  If  he  lays  a sample  aside, 
even  with  the  best  of  care,  he  will  find  that  in  time 
a change  has  taken  place.  The  sample  has  faded, 
or  grayed,  or  yellowed,  as  the  case  may  be.  • If  he 
is  a painter,  or  manufacturer  of  paints,  he  will  find 
that  the  wet  sample  has  yellowed,  due  to  the 


vehicle,  or  that  the  card  sample  has  faded,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  light.  The  paper  manufacturer 
and  others  have  the  same  difficulty. 

But  suppose  that  these  four  pigments  that  I have 
used  in  these  demonstrations,  or  four  others  equally 
good,  were  put  away  in  the  dry  state  in  glass  jars 
away  from  light  and  dampness.  And  when  a care- 
ful test  was  to  be  made,  a small  amount  was  spread 
upon  these  sectors  for  use  in  spinning  any  hue  de- 
sired. Now  without  a vehicle  they  would  keep 
their  color  indefinitely,  so  that  at  any  time  we  would" 
have  at  our  command  four  colors  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a million  others  all  exactly  the  same  as  a 
predetermined  standard,  which  has  been  recorded  in 
terms  of  these  four. 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  so  record  them,  for  with  a 
circular  scale  reading  to  hundredths  of  the  circum- 
ference, the  percentage  area  of  each  ingredient  color 
may  be  accurately  registered  and  an  exact  analysis 
filed  away  on  a suitably  prepared  card  indexed  for 
immediate  reference.  (See  Figure  10). 

A small  chart  on  the  back  of  the  card  (Figure  7) 
offers  a chance  to  visualize  the  result  by  plotting 
the  position  of  each  sample.  One  will  soon  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  colors  as  occupying  planes 
of  hue,  and  the  position  of  the  color  in  that  plane 
will  readily  follow. 

This  is  of  great  value  to  the  silk  or  woolen  manu- 
facturer, as  it  will  enable  him  to  classify  thousands 
of  different  colors  independently  by  analysis  and 
then  group  them  into  colors  of  one  hue,  any  such 
group  bearing  the  essential  qualifications  of  perfect 
harmony.  If  he  wishes  to  go  still  finer,  he  may 
class  the  colors  of  one  hue  into  smaller  groups  of 
the  same  strength  or  of  the  same  luminosity  as  de- 
sired. 

A manufacturer  may  record  or  chart  any  color  at 
his  factory  on  one  photometer  of  this  sort  and  may 
then  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  or  write  its  formula 
to  any  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  another 
like  it  and  set  up  under  similar  conditions,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  identical  color  may  be  revealed 
to  the  recipient.  Our  dry  goods  friends  might  find 
this  extremely  convenient  in  ordering  dress  goods 
from  Paris  where  an  exact  match  is  essential. 

We  are  all  interested  in  war  topics  at  the  present 
time  and  the  present  use  of  paints  and  artists  to 
apply  them  in  “camouflage”  work  must  be  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  here.  The  French  army  are  us- 
ing for  their  uniform  a standard  color  known  as 
“Bleu  d’Horizon”  or  “Joffre  Blue.”  I was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  get  hold  of  a knapsack  of  this  material, 
which  came  directly  from  Paris,  and  took  occasion 
to  spin  this  color  and  match  it.  The  location  on  the 
chart  is  indicated  so  that  you  can  see  what  a very 
dull  color  it  is.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  color 
of  the  horizon  at  the  sky  line  on  an  average  day. 
I will  show  you  that  it  can  be  made  from  blue  and 
green  mixed  with  black  and  white  as  follows; — 


B 23  per  cent. 

G 16  per  cent). 

W 14  per  cent. 

Bi  47  per  cent. 


Total  100  per  cent. 


If  this  blue  color,  so  produced,  matches  the  hori- 
zon correctly,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  use  the 
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colors  blue,  green,  black  and  white  in  the  above 
proportions,  by  a correct  estimate  of  the  areas  cov- 
ered, to  completely  camouflage  the  object  that  it  is 
intended  to  make  visible.  But  if  you  will  note  the 
position  of  this  color  on  the  chart,  you  will  see  that 
it  lies  so  near  the  neutral  point  N,  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  it  from  a multitude  of  other 
combinations  bringing  in  yellow  or  red  or,  in  fact, 
almost  any  color  desired. 

That  such  is  actually  the  case,  I will  demonstrate 
by  showing  you  another  combination  that  will  give 
this  same  blue.  In  truth,,  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  determine  beforehand  just  what  colors  could 
be  used  with  any  stock  color  that  might  be  already 
in  stock  at  army  headquarters,  the  possible  com- 
binations being  practically  unlimited.  It  would  be 


Genuine — 

B 20  per  cent. 

G lo  per  cent. 

Bi  70  per  cent. 


Total  100  per  cent. 

Imitation — 

B 10  per  cent. 

R I per  cent. 

Bi  89  per  cent. 


Total  100  per  cent. 

You  will  note  that  the  imitation  is  far  darker 
and  redder  than  the  genuine. 

I could  show  you  the  blue  of  the  Kaiser’s  favorite 
corn-flower,  but  I fear  that  you  would  put  me  out 
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unpatriotic  for  me  to  go  into  further  details,  for 
the  reason  that  I have  already  demonstrated  some 
of  the  possibilities  to  the  representatives  of  our 
government  who  are  studying  this  problem. 

I recently  had  a chance  to  register  the  color  of  a 
piece  of  genuine  Delft  blue  china,  together  with  the 
color  of  an  imitation,  both  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  city  of  Delft  by  an  aunt  of  mine  who  had 
just  returned.  The  registration  tells  the  story  bet- 
ter than  I can; — 


of  the  hall,  so  I will  give  as  a final  demonstration, 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  even  possible 
to  calculate  the  proportions  of  the  colors  that  make 
up  the  complete  spectrum  itself.  As  these  simple 
colors  merge  into  the  countless  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow, I will  close  my  talk  on  color  with  the  hope 
that  this  work  will  be  another  stepping-stone  across 
the  broad  highway  of  knowledge,  and  that  when  I, 
myself,  have  taken  as  many  of  them  as  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  do,  someone  else  will  take  up  the  work 
and  carry  it  still  farther  on  that  same  highway. 
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Questions  Answered 


n\'  solicit  questions  on  iviy  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  zvriter,  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  zae  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


Coating  Galvanized  Iron  Lamp  Shades  with 
Enamel  or  Gloss  Paint. 

P.  G.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: — ^We  have  a 
number  of  shades  or  reflectors  for  very  large  gas 
lamps  that  we  wish  to  paint  with  a high  gloss 
enamel  paint.  They  are  made  of  galvanized  metal 
and  of  course  will  be  subjected  to  /heat,  as  well  as 
to  weather  conditions,  and  knowing  that  paint  on 
galvanized  iron  exposed  to  the  weather,  unless  es- 
pecially prepared,  is  apt  to  peel  in  a short  time,  we 
would  thank  you  for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  metal  before  the  application  of 
the  paint. 

Answer:  We  have,  in  these  columns,  quite 

frequently  referred  to  the  necessity  of  treating  new 
galvanized  iron  before  painting  with  a wash  of 
the  following  formula : — 2 ounces  copper  chloride 
crystals,  2 ounces  copper  nitrate  crystals  and  2 
ounces  sal  ammoniac  are  placed  into  a glass  jar, 
holding  over  one  gallon  of  liquid,  together  with  one 
gallon  soft  water ; the  bottle  being  occasionally 
shaken  until  all  of  the  crystals  are  dissolved.  Then 
2 ounces  of  crude  or  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  and  the  bottle  or  jar  corked  up  until 
wanted  for  use.  Stoneware  or  earthenware  con- 
tainers will  serve  as  well  for  the  purpose,  but  tin 
or  iron  must  be  avoided,  as  that  would  make  the 
solution  ineffective  and  useless. 

The  galvanized  surface  is  coated  by  the  use  of  a 
soft  brush,  when  it  will  assume  a dark  gray,  al- 
most black  color,  which  on  drying  becomes  a light 
gray,  almost  like  agateware,  which  should  be  gone 
over  with  a painter’s  duster,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  application  of  the  enamel  paint.  The  wash 
produces  a film  on  the  galvanic  coating  that  ad- 
heres under  any  condition,  heat,  cold  or  moisture 
and  upon  it  any  good  elastic  paint  will  hold,  until 
it  perishes  through  exterior  influences.  Many  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  wash  will  corrode  or  de- 
• stroy  the  galvanic  coating,  but  it  has  been  proven 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  a trial  by  scraping  with 
a sharp  knife  will  show,  that  the  metal  has  not 
been  attacked. 


Shopmade  Glue  Sizes  and  Binders  for  Water  Color 
or  Distemper  Painting. 

C.  M.,  North  Dakota,  writes: — Q)uld  you, 
through  Questions  Answered  help  out  a country 


painter  in  this  out  of  the  way  place  by  publishing 
practical  suggestions  in  the  way  of  preparing  sizes 
for  plastered  walls,  also  binders  for  kalsomine  and 
distemper  painting.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of 
large  cities,  where  these  materials  are  readily 
procurable  and  do  not  care  to  lay  in  stocks  of  such 
goods,  but  would  prefer  to  make,  them  in  a small 
way  as  required  from  time  to  time. 

Answer : As  you  are  an  old  subscriber  to  The 
Magazine,  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  some 
proven  formulas  that  may  seem  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  to  some  of  the  younger  element  in  the 
craft,  but  are  taken  from  the  experience  of  old  line 
master  painters,  who  served  their  time  at  the  trade 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are 
many  ingredients  that  are  suitable  for  your  pur- 
pose, such  as  animal  glue,  fish  glue,  vegetable  glue, 
gum  arable,  starch,  flour,  casein,  yolk  and  white  of 
egg,  honey,  etc.,  also  soap  and  alum  and  soda  or 
potash. 

The  best  binder  for  distemper  colors  is  prepared 
by  querling  together  with  a clean  stubby  sash  tool 
or  fitch  the  yolk  of  say  four  fresh  eggs,  four  times 
as  much  linseed  oil  as  the  half  of  an  eggshell  will 
hold  and  just  as  much  good  household  vinegar. 
When  all  these  are  well  combined,  the  mass_  is 
poured  into  a bottle  and  well  corked,  after  adding 
about  15  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  or  ammonia 
or  spirit  of  turpentine.  When  wanted  for  use,  the 
distemper  color  is  to  be  mixed  with  this  binder 
rather  stout  and  then  thinned  with  water  for  free 
flowing.  In  this  style  of  painting,  the  ground 
should  be  oil  paint  and  the  brushes  used  must  be 
washed  clean  to  keep  from  hardening. 

For  cheap  distemper  painting,  especially  on  ceil- 
ings, the  binder  may  be  made  by  querling  together 
say  the  whole  of  two  eggs,  two  half  eggshell fuls 
of  good  vinegar  and  a tablespoonful  of  linseed  oil. 

Casein  distemper  binder  can  be  preared  by  pour- 
ing over  a portion  of  fresh  cheese  (the  so-called 
curd  from  skimmed  milk),  a solution  of  soda  or 
borax  in  water,  which  should  be  lukewarm.^  It 
is  not  necessary  to  weigh  or  measure  proportions; 
the  mixture  should  have  the  consistency  of  soft 
butter. 

The  pigments  are  then  mixed  with  the  binder, 
run  through  a hand  mill  and  thinned  with  sufficient 
lime  water  to  work  freely  under  the  brush. 

For  a good  wall  size  on  plaster  surface  a glue, 
soap  and  alum  size  is  made  by  soaking  one-fourth 
pound  of  pale  glue  in  one-half  gallon  of  water, 
then  dissolving  same  by  heat,  and  adding  one-fourth 
pound  alum,  previously  dissolved  in  a little  hot 
water,  also  one-fourth  pound  white  soap,  cut  in 
fine  slices  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This  mix- 
ture must  be  cooked  together  until  well  amal- 
gamated. It  works  best  when  used  fairly  warm. 

A comparatively  cheap  wall  size  for  plastered 
walls  on  which  to  hang  paper,  or  as  a ground  for 
kalsomining,  may  be  made  as  follows  without  the 
use  of  heat: — 

Starch  of  any  kind  or  flour,  whether  wheat,  rye 
or  potato,  so  long  as  fairly  fine,  is  mixed  with  rain 
water  to  a medium  stiff  dough,  and  when  all  lumps 
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are  broken  up  a lye  made  from  pearl  ash  or  caustic 
soda  is  added,  while  the  dough  is  agitated  steadily 
with  a stout  stick  or  paddle,  until  the  mass  shows 
the  consistency  of  starch  that  has  been  cooked  to 
a soft  batter.  At  that  point  the  addition  of  lye 
must  cease  or  the  size  may  become  too  strongly 
alkaline  for  the  wall  paper  or  colored  kalsomine. 

The  lye  can  be  made  by  using  one  pound  of  caus- 
tic soda  or  pearl  ash  to  one  gallon  of  rain  water. 
It  is  safest  to  try  this  at  the  beginning  in  a small 
way,  until  some  practice  may  be  had.  In  dissolv- 
ing animal  or  fish  glue  soaking  over  night  in  rain 
or  other  soft  water  should  not  be  neglected  before 
using  heat. 

In  purchasing  animal  glue  it  is  best  to  test  its 
quality  by  tasting  it  on  the  tongue.  If  the  taste  is 
salty,  the  glue  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  zinc 
or  lead,  salt  to  give  it  weight  and  a paler  color. 
Weigh  a portion  of  it  and  soak  it  in  water  for  24 
hours,  take  it  out  of  the  water  and  let  it  dry,  then 
weigh  again  and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  original 
weight  the  purer  article. 


Best  Thinners  for  Asphaltum  Paint  or  Varnish. 

J.  A.,  New  Jersey,  asks: — What  is  the  best  thin- 
ner for  asphaltum  paint  in  order  to  hasten  the  dry- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  make  it  work  more  freely 
under  the  brush  when  it  has  become  rather  thick. 
Is  benzine  good  for  the  purpose  or  will  coal-tar 
naptha  be  the  right  thing? 

Answer:  For  true  asphaltum,  we  would  perfer 
reducing  with  59°  benzine,  while  for  a so-called 
asphaltum  paint  or  varnish,  that  is  made  of  all  coal 
tar  or  part  coal  tar  and  asphaltum,  we  would  use 
coal-tar  naptha,  the  so-called  light  oil  of  tar.  Thin- 
ning with  benzine  will  make  the  resulting  film  of 
paint  or  varnish  rather  brittle  on  drying,  but  pro- 
duces quicker  drying  than  will  the  coal-tar  naptha, 
but  when  using  benzine  for  hastening  the  drying 
the  heavy  benzines  of  49°  and  56°,  the  so-called 
substitute  turpentine  must  not  be  used,  nor  must 
gasoline  be  used  in  thinning,  as  it  is  entirely  too 
volatile. 


Mixing  Glazing  Liquid  for  Oil  Tiffany  Work. 

F.  W.,  Illinois,  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed 
of  a formula  for  mixing  the  best  and  most  durable 
glazing  liquid  for  oil  Tiffany  color  work.  Should 
hold  up  the  color,  so  as  not  to  run  together  and 
dry  with  a sheen  gloss. 

Answer:  The  liquid  you  are  looking  for  is  best 
made  by  the  use  of  “bodied”  or  “blown”  linseed 
oil,  a brand  sold  as  crystal  oil  offered  to  the  paint- 
ing trade  in  one  or  five  gallon  cans  being  the  proper 
one  to  use,  as  it  is  quite  pale  and  will  not  affect  the 
delicate  colors.  It  should  be  thinned  with  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  a moderate  quantity  of 
gold  size  drying  japan.  We  would  suggest  five 
pints  of  the  oil,  two  and  one-half  pints  of  turpentine 
and  one-half  pint  pale  gold  size  japan,  as  the  right 
proportion  for  the  mixture  to  try  out,  modifying 
the  proportions  according  to  the  work  in  hand  or 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  pigment  and  vehicle  of  the 
colors  used. 


Waterproofing  Light  Weight  Cotton  Ducking. 
J.  W.  F.,  Tennessee,  writes: — Because  of  the  ad- 
vanced cost  and  scarcity  of  cotton  goods,  I find  it 


to  advantage  in  my  work  to  use  a light  weight 
cotton  ducking  for  tarpaulin,  etc.  Kindly  inform 
me  what  you  think  best  to  use  as  a coating,  that 
will  shed  the  water,  leave  the  canvas  pliable  and 
will  not  require  more  than  one  application. 

Answer : As  you  wish  to  get  along  with  one 
coat  only,  the  following  method  is  the  simplest  we 
know  of : — Soak  one  pound  of  good  animal  glue  in 
one  quart  of  water  for  at  least  five  hours,  then 
dissolve  it  by  heat  and  mix  this  with  a solution  of 
one  pound  of  chrome  alum  in  one  quart  of  water. 
Apply  this,  before  it  has  time  to  set,  to  both  sides 
of  the  canvas  or  ducking.  Do  not  make  any  more 
than  you  expect  to  require,  as  when  the  mixture 
once  sets  it  cannot  be  liquefied  again.  To  apply 
the  coating  it  is  best  to  have  the  canvas  in  a 
stretching  frame. 


Enamel  Paint  for  Touching  Up  Cooking  Utensils. 

H.  T.  H.,  Ontario,  asks : — Can  you  furnish  a 
formula  for  making  an  enamel  in  white  or  gray, 
that  can  be  used  for  putting  on  damaged  enameled 
ware  for  cooking  on  stoves  or  ranges ; one  which 
will  stand  the  heat  and  not  come  off  into  the  food? 

Answer : To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there 
is  no  possibility  of  this  being  done  with  enamel 
paint.  The  only  enamel  known  for  such  purpose 
is  applied  by  the  process  in  which  the  enameled 
ware  you  wish  to  repair  is  originally  made,  the 
enamel  here  consisting  of  the  oxides  of  different 
metals  with  a vitreous  flux,  and  after  being  applied 
to  the  article  it  is  subjected  in  kilns  or  furnaces  to 
a heat  that  sometimes  reaches  anywhere  from  1,800 
to  2,500  degrees  F. 


Dissolving  Old  Rubber  Hose  or  Footwear. 

H.  T.  H.,  Ontario,  asks  how  liquid  rubber  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  old  rubber  articles,  such  as 
hose  or  rubber  shoes  and  boots,  etc.,  so  that  it  could 
be  applied  with  a brush,  like  paint. 

Answer:  We  cannot  recommend  to  you  the  ex- 
periment of  trying  to  make  liquid  rubber  from  old 
wash  material  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  too 
costly,  at  the  present  time,  besides  being  dangerous 
and  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle.  The 
rubber  you  expect  to  use  is  not  pure,  because  other 
material  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
in  question,  which  would  drop  out  on  dissolving 
and  be  of  no  value  to  you  whatever,  besides  the 
rubber  itself  has  lost  its  original  property  to  a great 
extent.  The  most  powerful  solvent  for  old  rubber 
is  carbon  bisulphide,  whose  vapor  is  not  only  poison- 
ous, but  is  very  inflammable  and  when  mixed  with 
air,  very  apt  to  explode.  Five  parts  of  the  solvent 
are  required  to  one  part  of  the  old  rubber,  both  by 
weight.  In  order  to  avoid  any  risk,  the  rubber 
solvent  should  be  placed  in  a strong  kettle  of  heavy 
boiler  iron,  provided  with  a safety  valve,  which  is 
placed  in  a hot  water  bath  to  hasten  solution.  There 
are  other  solvents  for  pure  rubber,  which  however 
would  not  answer  here.  If  you  wish  liquid  rubber 
to  add  to  paint  for  a purpose,  we  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  purchase  a small  quantity  of  pure 
Para  rubber,  cut  it  in  very  small  shreds  with  a pair 
of  shears  or  a thin  sharp  knife,  which  dip  into  water 
to  make  it  cut  freely,  and  place  in  a glass  jar  or  in 
tin  cans.  Cover  the  shredded  rubber  with  coal-tar 
benzol  or  spirits  of  turpentine  or  petroleum  spirit, 
cover  the  container  to  stop  evaporation,  keep  in  a 
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warm  place  where  no  flame  will  come  in  contact 
with  any  vapor  that  may  escape  and  shake  up  or 
stir  occasionally.  The  solution  will  take  quite  some 
time,  depending-  on  the  temperature,  but  in  no  case 
must  the  temperature  be  higher  than  90°  F.  When 
the  solution  becomes  too  thick,  add  more  solvent. 


Waterproof  Liquid  Glue. 

H.  T.  H.,  Ontario,  would  like  to  know  how  to 
make  waterproof  liquid  glue,  also  ordinary  liquid 
glue,  that  will  not  sour  or  mold. 

Answer:  Waterproof  liquid  glue  that  will  stand 
the  action  of  the  weather  can  be  made  by  soaking 
one  pound  of  ordinary  animal  glue  in  two  quarts 
of  skimmed  cow’s  milk  over  night  and  dissolving 
by  heat  afterwards.  By  adding  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves  it  will  keep  from  mold  or 
souring. 

Ordinary  liquid  glue  is  made  by  soaking  ordinary 
animal  glue  in  water,  over  night,  melting  it  by  heat 
afterwards.  A small  quantity  of  tannic  acid  dis- 
solved in  similar  quantity  of  water,  say  two  table- 
spoonfuls, will  be  sufficient  for  one-half  gallon  of 
liquid  glue  or,  instead  of  that,  twenty  drops  of  oil 
of  cloves  will  keep  it  from  souring.  This  is  better 
than  the  use  of  formaldehyde. 


Liquid  Mucilage,  That  Will  Not  Mold  or  Sour. 

H.  T.  H.,  Ontario,  desires  a formula  for  making 
liquid  mucilage  that  will  not  sour  or  mold. 

Answer:  Add  enough  British  gum  (dextrin)  to 
-a  quantity  of  hot  water  until  a syrupy  consistency 
is  obtained,  then  add  to  a quart  of  this,  while  still 


Automobile  Paint 

The  Prevention  of  Waste  and 

By  M.  C 

At  this  time,  when  the  best  energies  of  men 
everywhere  are  being  devoted  to  winning 
the  war,  the  vehicle  painter  may  well  deem 
it  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  prevent  waste 
in  his  business.  Today  it  would  appear  much  easier 
to  avoid  waste  in  the  vehicle  paint  shop  than  for- 
merly, when  a considerable  share  of  the  material 
used  in  the  primary  coats  was  prepared  and  mixed 
for  use  in  the  shop.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  need 
not  go  back  so  very  many  years  to  find  the  practice 
of  shop  grinding  carmine,  and  even  some  of  the 
other  colors,  in  vogue.  Practically  all  this  has  been 
done  away  with,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  much 
ridiculed  slush  keg  has  disappeared  along  with  not 
a few  other  evidences  of  wasteful  practices.  Never- 
theless, there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Savings  in  even  the  little  things  means,  in  the 
aggregate  a helpful  conservation  of  resources. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  colors  ground  in 
Japan,  which  naturally  dry  up  quickly.  These  pig- 
ments, if  prepared  much  in  advance  of  actual  needs, 
lose  their  volatile  ingredients  through  evaporation 
and  skin  over,  resulting  in  a loss  of  a certain  quan- 
tity of  color.  In  a single  case,  and  with  but  one 


hot,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  clove  and  allow 
to  cool.  This  is  the  least  costly  preparation  and 
excellent  if  the  dextrin  is  in  good  condition. 

A clear,  almost  odorless  and  permanent  mucilage 
is  made  by  dissolving  gum  arabic  in  a mixture  of 
two  parts  lime  water  and  eight  parts  of  distilled 
water.  This  will  not  sour  or  mold.  To  keep  mu- 
cilage from  cracking  or  drying  too  fast  add  a few 
drops  of  glycerine  to  a small  (say  four  ounce) 
bottle  of  the  material. 


Varnish  for  Maple  Floor  in  a Garage. 

R.  T.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  he  is  to  finish 
a large  maple  floor  in  the  natural  in  a garage. 
The  owner  insists  on  a finish  that  is  not  affected 
by  oil,  grease,  etc.,  and  one  that  can  readily  be 
cleaned.  He  asks  if  thre  is  anything  better  for  the 
purpose  than  two  coats  of  good  shellac  varnish 
and  one  coat  of  linseed  oil  and  japan  for  the  last 
coat. 

Answer : For  a maple  floor  in  a dwelling  or 

hall  where  the  floor  has  no  hard  wear  and  should 
be  kept  as  light  as  possible,  two  or  three  coats  of 
white  shellac  or  one  coat  of  hard  maple  finishing 
varnish,  a finish  over  two  coats  of  shellac  varnish  * 
are  just  right,  but  it  rriust  be  remembered  that  in 
a garage  there  is  a liability  of  the  spilling  of  not 
only  grease  and  lubricating  oil,  but  also  water  and 
gasoline.  Therefore  shellac  varnish  had  best  be 
omitted  altogether  and  the  floor  given  a first  coat 
of  linseed  oil,  with  the  addition  of  pale  dryer,  and 
permitted  to  dry  thoroughly  hard,  followed  by 
two  coats  of  the  very  best  grade  of  floor  varnish 
that  is  obtainable. 


Shop  Information 

Saving  of  Time  and  Material. 

. Hillick. 

color,  the  loss  would  of  course  be  comparatively 
slight,  but  when  this  practice  is  repeated  day  after 
day,  with  various  expensive  pigments  subject  to  the 
drying-up  process,  the  total  forms  a menacing  ag- 
gregate. The  better  way  of  handling  these  colors 
is  to  mix  or  thin  for  use  to  meet  daily  requirements. 

In  the  matching  of  colors  the  waste  has  been  and 
doubtless  continues  to  be  important  when  the  work 
has  been  and  is  turned  over  to  some  one  of  the  force 
who  is  not  thoroughly  proficient  in  it.  This  work 
should  be  given  to  the  workman  who,  by  natural  ap- 
titude and  experience,  is  best  qualified  to  take  care 
of  it  with  least  waste  of  time  and  material.  The 
high  cost  of  all  the  things  entering  into  a batch  of 
match  color  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 

In  the  handling  of  roughstuff  and  other  coarse 
pigments  there  is  a big  opportunity  for  waste.  With 
roughstuff  selling  today  ready  mixed  at  anywhere 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  gallon,  the  loss  through 
careless  handling  of  this  naturally  mussy  material 
quickly  runs  up  to  an  important  item.  Roughstuff 
allowed  exposure  after  breaking  open  the  container, 
or  after  being  mixed  to  a consistency  for  applica- 
tion, rapidly  becomes  fatty  and  resinous.  In  the 
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case  of  the  thinned  stuf¥,  there  is  not  only  this  con- 
dition to  be  taken  into  account  but  the  loss  through 
evaporation  of  the  thinning  mediums  grows  con- 
stantly. Roughstuff  allowed  to  reach  this  condition 
can  never  be  made  the  good  and  efficient  material 
that  it  should  be.  The  surface  built  from  it  is  lack- 
ing in  those  elements  out  of  which  is  wrought  a fa- 
bric elastic,  tough,  and  responsive  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  service. 

The  waste  of  varnish  is  sometimes  uncalled  for. 
All  varnish  before  use  should  be  strained;  in  this 
way  the  varnish  remnants  left  over  from  today’s 
work  may  be  strained  and  used  tomorrow,  provided 
they  are  taken  proper  care  of.  In  shops  where  var- 
nishing is  not  daily  performed,  and  where  the  use 
of  it  is  not  large,  an  economical  way  of  buying  is 
to  have  the  material  received  in  quart  cans.  The 
use  of  these  small  containers  will  prevent  loss,  or 
extra  work,  in  care  taking. 

In  the  shop  employing  a considerable  number  of 
men,  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  out  a daily  schedule 
of  work  so  that  in  the  morning  the  foreman  has 
only  to  refer  to  the  itemized  work  list,  as  made  out 
the  preceding  evening,  and  assign  the  men  to  their 
respective  jobs.  This  does  away  with  men  standing 
around  while  something  is  hunted  up  for  them  to 
do.  The  loss  of  labor  from  this  source  in  some 
shops  is  big  for  the  year,  and  entirely  uncalled  for. 

Usually  there  is  enough  waste  in  sandpaper  and 
in  rubbing  stone,  to  invite  reform.  Sandpaper  may^ 
be  used  in  vehicle  painting  until  it  is  worn  quite 
smooth,  especially  those  numbers  below  No.  2.  Men 
need  to  be  taught  to  economize  in  the  use  of  this 
material,  and  a good  saving  in  the  course  of  the 
year  may  be  effected  therefrom.  Rubbing  stone  al- 
so is  subject  to  loss  through  careless  methods  of 
handling,  and  really  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  inferior  stones.  The  blocks  may 
be  cut  to  suit  the  various  sized  surfaces,  styles,  etc., 
and  if  then  taken  care  of  correctly  the  loss  will  be 
but  slight. 

In  the  use  and  care  taking  of  brushes  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  saving.  The  cost  of  brushes 
used  in  vehicle  painting  is  mounting  upwards,  and 
when  we  recall  how. easy  it  is  to  ruin  a brush 
through  wrong  use  or  careless  or  incorrect  methods 
of  ^ care  taking,  the  matter  from  simply  a financial 
point  of  view,  takes  on  a bearing  of  importance. 
Brushes  are  the  painter’s  major  tools — the  indispen- 
sible  ones — and  it  behooves  all  concerned  to  make 
a special  effort  to  keep  the  item  of  waste  down  to 
the  minimum. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  a certain  portion  of  odds 
and  ends  of  paints  and  varnishes  will  accumulate  in 
course  of  time,  if  not  taken  care  of.  These  should 
not,  however,  be  permitted  to  collect  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity.  These  scraps  of  paint  and  varnish 
may  be  worked  up  into  a pigment  and,  for  use  in 
varnishing  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  vehicle  or 
for  painting  surfaces  which  while  not  exposed  to 
public  notice  need  substantial  protection.  Such 
made  over  materials  will  serve  the  purpose  quite  as 
well  as  something  more  expensive,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent they  are  an  aid  in  saving. 

It  does  not  pay,  as  a rule,  to  be  sparing  of  the 
foundation  coats  of  pigment  in  working  out  to  a 
surface,  but  if  the  surfacing  processes  are  made  a 
little  more  thorough  right  from  the  start,  it  will  be 
easy  to  save  at  least  one  or  two  coats  of  paint,  and 


possibly  one  coat  of  varnish.  Each  coat,  while 
working  co-operatively,  must  in  a way  act  as  a law 
unto  itself,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  prove  a de- 
cided gain  to  make  each  application  as  smooth  as 
possible ; first,  by  making  the  work  fine  and  smooth 
and  level,  preceding  the  application  of  the  material, 
and  second,  in  laying  the  coat  to  a satin-like  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  a saving  of  large  moment  in  routing 
work  through  to  the  finish  so  that  no  delay  will  be 
occasioned,  and  that  each  day  will  find  some  essen- 
tial process  going  on  to  help  along  toward  a finish. 
As  soon  as  a job  is  posted  for  repairs  on  the  entry 
or  day  book  and  the  work  to  be  applied  outlined,  a 
start  should  be  made  and,  as  days  go  by  the  job 
should  be  kept  going  along  daily.  This  will  insure 
against  any  fraction  of  lost  time,  and  it  will  also 
insure  prompt  service  and  a well  pleased  customer, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Lost  business  may  also  be  reckoned  into  the  prob- 
lem of  thrift  and  saving.  Business  lost  through  in- 
attention, or  through  lack  of  advertising,  canvass- 
ing  or  personal  solicitation,  is  really  inexcusable. 
All  business  prospects  should  be  landed,  if  fair 
dealing  and  good  advertising  and  personal  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  vehicle  owner,  are  of  any  avail  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  bulk  of  them  should  be,  and  this 
method  of  doing  things  will,  in  the  course  of  a year, 
make  a handsome  saving,  and  if  followed  up  will 
grow  into  a steady  practice. 

Pausing  to  think  the  matter  over  carefully  it  is 
likely  to  occur  to  the  reader  that  we  have  touched 
upon  but  few  of  the  many  way  available  to  effect 
a saving  of  a most  creditable  size  annually.  Others 
will  come  to  mind  and  suggest  the  way  of  enlarging 
upon  the  saving  methods  here  alluded  to.  Practice 
of  them  will  enable  you  to  do  your  part,  from  your 
point  of  vantage,  to  win  the  war,  and  incidentally 
to  build  up  a business  profitable  all  the  year  round. 

_ Just  now  we  are  hearing  much  about  balanced  ra- 
tions, how  scientific,  and  how  rational,  etc.  It  oc- 
curs to  the  writer  that  this  balanced  ration  scheme 
is  a good  one  to  apply  to  the  painting  of  vehicles 
so^  that  at  the  end  we  shall  have  about  so  much  of 
this  and  so  much  of  that,  all  joined  so  perfectly  into 
a whole  that  the  balanced  rations  of  paint  and  color 
and  varnish  make  up  a fabric  strong  and  supple  and 
full  of  the  bone  and  sinew  that  yields  durable  re- 
sults. The  job  of  painting,  built  up  of  a haphazard 
patchwork  of  material,  with  perhaps  over  much  of 
one  thing  and  an  insufficient  quantity  of  something 
else,  neither  of  labor  or  material,  is  so  distressingly 
lacking  in  a balanced  plan  of  procedure  that  the  re- 
sult must  be  a disappointment,  and  much  of  it  a 
loss,  either  to  the  painter  or  to  the  vehicle  owner. 

With  the  balanced  ration  plan  worked  out  in  the 
painting  of  vehicles,  there  is  certain  to  be  a better 
built  up  body  of  pigment  in  place  with  a better 
grade  of  labor,  one  job  with  another,  engaged  in 
putting  it  on.  Good  mixing  and  preparations  of  the 
pigments  and  an  even,  skillful  method  of  applica- 
tion. united  with  a most  thorough  process  of  reduc- 
ing the  coats  used  for  building  up  purposes,  will 
effect  the  saving  sure  to  come  with  a better  and 
more  systematic  treatment  and  application  of  ma- 
terials. 

It  never  pays  to  run  to  extremes  in  using  paints 
or  varnishes.  All  coats  of  material  composing  the 
finish  should  be  of  a uniform  consistency  and  ap- 
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plied  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  a uniform  depth.  This 
one  item  in  the  balanced  ration  scheme  of  painting 
which  is  warranted  to  work  out  for  greater  dura- 
bility and  a finer  finish.  It  provides  more  nearly 
than  anything  else  a body  of  material  in  which  weak 
parts  are  not  to  be  found.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  note  the  effect  that  a thin  coat  of  rubbing  var- 
nish,  sandwiched  between  a couple  of  richlj'  flowed 
on  coats  of  the  same  material,  will  have  on  the  gen- 
eral and  specific  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  this 
medium.  There  must  be,  for  one  thing,  a let  up 
in  the  rubbing  process,  for  this  poor,_  weak  coating 
will  not  stand  the  amount  of  reduction  which  the 
heavier  coats  will ; likewise  there  is  the  loss  of  pro- 
tective material,  and  the  even  more  noticeable  loss 
of  the  full  rounded  appearance  which  comes  from  a 
combination  of  richly  flowed  on  coats. 

Another  line  of  saving  which  could  be  effected, 
if  the  painter  were  able  to  convince  the  car  owner 
that  it  is,  as  a rule,  a positive  injury  to  the  finish 
and  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  repainting,  to 
use  the  varnish  polishes  and  renovators  which  are 
today  being  hawked  up  and  down  the  marts  of 
trade.  Recently  there  has  been  issued  a little  book- 
let containing  the  verdict  of  228  automobile  paint- 
ers, opposed  to  the  use  of  these  polishes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  wreck  the  finish  sooner  or  later, 
and  are  a menace  to  the  later  finish  applied.  The 
wax,  which  most  of  these  polishes  contain,  _ pene- 
trates the  cracks  and  crevices  which,  at  one  time  or 
another  develop  in  the  surface,  and  unless  this  con- 
dition is  discovered  before  repainting,  and  the  waxy 


substance  removed,  the  new  finish  applied  is  sure 
to  be  short  lived. 

On  the  hoods  of  many  cars  cleaned  and  polished, 
the  finish  turns  white  necessitating  the  application 
of  further  varnish  coats,  after  rubbing  down,  to 
eliminate  the  offending  color.  In  many  cases  after 
the  finish  has  been  applied,  the  wax  in  the  polishes 
work  directly  out  through  the  newly  applied  var- 
nish. In  still  other  cases  the  varnish  does  not  dry, 
and  again  it  flattens  out  in  a greasy,  slippery  look- 
ing condition.  Many  times  the  varnish  dries  in 
spots  and  goes  dead  in  other  places.  Not  a few 
painters  now  refuse  to  guarantee  the  full  lustre  of 
the  varnish  when  used  upon  a surface  that  has  been 
treated  with  polishes  and  renovators,  and  refuse  to 
make  good  any  harm  coming  to  the  finish  through 
the  effects  of  the  polishes  used. 

Some  painters  make  a special  charge  for  clean- 
ing and  preparing  the  surface  for  painting  and  var- 
nishing following  the  use  of  renovators  and  pol- 
ishes. A charge  running  from  $5  to  $15,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  finish,  is  being  made  by  nu- 
merous shop  owners  for  making  the  surface  ready 
to  paint  or  varnish,  which  has  been  treated  with 
these  renewing  mediums,  so-called.  If  the  vehicle 
painters  will  stand  together  in  this  matter,  and  make 
a special  charge  for  the  work  of  cleaning  the  sur- 
face of  the  effects  of  these  renovating  mediums,  it 
will  serve  to  discourage  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
such  materials,  and  help  the  painter  to  a better 
profit. 


Ways  to  New  Business 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


There  are  real  fishermen  and  men  who  just 
“go  fishing.”  The  big  game  roams  the  tirn- 
berland,  and  the  seasoned  hunter  gets  it. 
The  less  energetic,  the  less  experienced,  the  listless 
lot,  come  home  empty-handed. 

They  say  that  the  average  retailer  gets  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  business  in  his  neighborhood ; trade 
in  his  territory  that  he  should  get ; trade  that  is 

rightfully  his.  . 

Now  there  are  many  ways  to  get  new  business 
and  hold  old.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  may 
help  you : — 

In  the  first  place  do  not  wait  until  you  are  entirely 
out  of  stock  before  you  reorder.  One  should  study 
past  sales  records,  and  order  away  ahead  of  time. 
Remember,  in  these  days,  freights  are  moving  slowly 
and  there  also  may  be  many  items  in  your  stock 
which  will  be  hard  to  get.  Therefore,  go  over  your 
records,  study  the  possible  needs  in  your  territory, 
order  the  goods  now  and  have  them  on  hand  at  a 
time  when  needed. 

Displaying  Seasonable  Goods. 

We  hear  from  many  quarters,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  this  point,  that  many  retailers  are  los- 
ing sales  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get 
seasonable  goods  out  on  display  soon  enough.  There 
are  many  who  are  neglectful  on  this  point.  Season- 


able goods  must  be  displayed  in  advance,  as  well 
as  during  the  time  when  there  is  a logical  sale  for 
certain  lines.  Do  not  wait  until  other  retailers 
have  secured  the  “cream  ’ of  the  first  of  the^  season  s 
business  before  you  start  to  feature  an  article.  It 
is  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm,”  you  know. 

A Reminder  on  the  Door. 

I notice  in  some  hotels  a little  sign  in  the  rooms, 
generally  on  the  doors,  which  I see,  just  as  I leave . 
“Have  You  Forgotten  Anything?”  This  is  a littie 
forceful,  silent  reminder  as  I go  out,  to  take  a good 
look  around  and  see  if  I am  taking  away  every- 
thing that  I brought  in.  _ _ , 

There  is  a suggestion  in  this  little  card.  Why 
not  put  it  up  in  your  store?  It  is  a good  idea  for 
retailers.  Tack  it  on  the  inside  of  your  outside 
door  and,  just  as  the  customer  is  leaving,  this  re- 
minder may  cause  him  to  think  of  something  else 
in  your  line  which  he  intended  to  purchase,  but 
which  had  momentarily  slipped  his  mind.  Try  using 
this  card  Many  an  extra  sale  will  result. 

One  New  York  West  Side  retailer  found  sales 
increased  on  Saturdays  when  he  advertised  that  he 
would  give  away  a sack  of  delicious,  “butter-kissed 
popcorn  to  every  purchaser.  This  particular  dealer 
had  a yoUng  son,  who  popped  the  corn  Friday  night, 
buttered  and  salted  it,  and  put  it  up  in  small  paper 
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sacks,  on  the  face  of  which  was  printed  a small 
greeting  and  an  ad.  from  the  store.  They  found  this 
to  be  a wonderful  trade  stimulator. 

•At  first,  he  advertised  this  feature  in  the  local 
paper,  and  later  omitted  the  public  print  announce- 
ment, but  fitted  up  his  window,  and  the  boy,  dressed 
in  white  “chef”  suit  and  cap,  popped  the  corn  in 
the  window  over  a small  gas  stove. 

The  window  was  well  trimmed,  featuring  a good 
line  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  etc.,  and  in  the 
immediate  foreground  was  a large  sign  reading: — 


POP  CORN  FREE 
Today  and  Tomorrow. 

A Sack  with  Every  Purchase  of  $i.oo 
or  over. 


A south  side,  Chicago,  dealer  gave  a small  Amer- 
ican flag  with  every  purchase  amounting  to  $i  or 
more,  where  goods  were  carried  home  and  not  de- 
livered at  the  store’s  expense.  These  small  national 
emblems  can  be  bought  in  quantities  for  from  six 
to  eight  cents  each. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  an  ad.  was  run  in  the 
neighborhood  paper,  advertising  the  plan  for  Sat- 
urday, the  corn  in  the  first  instance,  and  flags  in  the 
other  would  be  given  to  all  purchasers  whose  order 
amounted  to  $i  or  over.  Both  parties  report  that 
the  trade  was  nearly  doubled  on  the  days  covered 
by  these  plans. 

Still  another  paint  store  proprietor  gave  to  each 
purchaser  a small  buttonhole  flag.  This  was  very 
inexpensively  advertised  and  it  brought  good  re- 
sults. These  souvenir  button  flags  were  displayed 
in  the  window  the  evening  before,  and  they  were 
advertised  in  good  size  space  in  the  local  news- 
paper. Patriotic  novelties  are  always  quickly  put  in 
circulation.  One  was  given  to  every  purchaser, 
whether  his  order  was  small  or  large. 

^ This  same  dealer  has,  during  the  holidays,  been 
giving  away  a small  one  star  “service  flag.”  While 
they  are  of  paper,  they  are  very  well  printed  in 
solid,  fast  colors,  and  having  been  secured  in  quan- 
tities, this  proprietor  was  able  to  give  them  free 
without  any  great  expenditure. 

Popular  Sheet  Music. 

Popular  sheet  music  can  now  be  secured  from 
publishers  at  very  small  cost,  and  the  giving  of 
songs  or  instrumental  pieces  makes  a great  hit  in 
the  average  locality,  and  especially  in  smaller  towns 
where  a patriotic  air  is  secured.  The  music  can  be 
given  away  without  prohibitive  loss  of  profits  with 
the  purchase  of  a dollar  or  over.  You  see,  you  all 
have  to' advertise  in  some  way,  and  this  plan  is  one 
of  the  best  little  business  getters. 

Put  a good  sized  ad  in  your  paper,  saying  that 
copies  of  ^ the  latest  popular  songs  ( listing  the 
names)  will  be  given  free  with  purchases  amount- 
ing to  a dollar  or  over,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
of  the  following  week,  run  a good  window  trim  us- 
ing these  songs  in  the  display,  have  a good  sized 
sign  announcing  that  they  will  be  given  on  the  days 
mentioned  and  have  “COMPLIMENTS  OF 
SAM  L BLANK,”  etc.,  printed  on  the  front  cover, 
or  use  a rubber  stamp  which  will  be  a constant  re- 
minder and  an  ad.  in  the  home. 


Sheet  music  is  especially  good  for  use  in  “ginger- 
ing” up  trade  during  the  winter  months  when  there 
IS  lots  of  music  in  the  average  family,  where  a lot 
of  your  materials  are  needed. 


Winning  the  Children. 

If  the  confidence  of  the  children  is  gained,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not  take  long  before  you  are 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  good  graces  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Offer  some  good  induce- 
ment to  get  the  children  in,  offer  a prize  say,  for 
the  best  ad.  written  for  your  store  by  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen.  This  will  doubtless  give  you  many 
new  ideas  for  future  publicity. 


Devote  a certain  week  to  this  plan,  putting  the 
best  of  the  ads.  in  your  window,  with  the  names  of 
the  writers.  This  creates  no  end  of  interest  among 
both  old  and  young.  When  the  advertisement  is 
finally  selected,  run  it,  or  the  best  six  (one  each  day 
for  a week)  and  head  it— “FIRST  PRIZE  WON 

BY -^’’—“SECOND  PRIZE 

WON  BY”^ etc 


Another  good  plan  is  to  remember  the  birthdays 
of  the  children  of  your  customers,  sending  them 
some  little  gift  or  even  a card. 

Still  another  good  point  is,  that,  if  you  have  any 
special  sales  in  contemplation,  any  unusual  values 
for  the  future,  tell  this  to.  everyone  coming  in,  in 
advance,  saying  to  them  that  in  a few  days  or  a 
week  you  will  have  certain  goods  to  offer  at  a spe- 
cial advantage  in  price,  or  whatever  that  offer  in- 
cludes. Then  your  local  newspaper  announcement 
creates  an  added  interest — “Oh  yes,  he  was  telling 
me  about  that,  better  go  in  I guess,”  etc.,  will  re- 
sult. 

Bargain  Day. 

The  bargain  day  no  longer  represents  less  quality, 
at  a price  in  keeping  with  that  quality,  but  rather 
more  desirable  goods  at  an  advantage  in  price,  and 
the  element  of  service  also  strongly  enters  into  pro- 
per bargain  day  philosophy.  It  involves  the  selling 
of^  sbund  values  to  reasonable  prices,  and  coupling 
this  with  courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  rights, 
comforts  and  convenience  of  customers.  This  is  the 
growing  idea  in  the  better  class  of  stores. 

Human  nature  is  still  attracted  by  “bargains,” 
but  if  you  want  these  same  people  who  come  in  to 
make  an  initial  purchase  of  your  special  offers,  to 
return  to  you,  becoming  permanent  customers,  you 
must  offer  something  that  is  a bargain  in  reality, 
and  bargains  now  are  detected  more  quickly  than 
ever  by  the  frugal  public. 

Remember  that  your  goods  are  worth  what  they 
cost,  plus  a fair  profit — not  the  figure  that  some  iso- 
lated retailer  marks  them  because  of  poor  buying  or 
profit  greed.  If  you  offer  paints,  varnishes,  or  kin- 
dred line  products  at  bargain  prices,  be  sure  that 
the  quality  is  there  and  the  brand  of  service  they 
render^  will  bring  the  buyer  back  for  other  items  in 
your  lines. 

You  know  you  cannot  fool  the  people,  at  least 
you  cannot  fool  them  all  the  time,  and  if  you  have 
once  been  untruthful  or  misrepresented  vour  goods, 
it  is  a hard  matter  to  get  these  buyers  back  on  the 
old  basis  of  confidence.  It  is  much  better  to  be 
square  in  the  first  place,  and  certainly  far  more 
profitable. 


GO 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Shop  Floors,  Sewer  Systems,  and  Sanitation. 

The  cement,  granolith,  or  other  hard  compo^^^^^ 
tion  floor,  IS  one  of  the  needs  of  the  m°dein 
shop.  This  floor  should  be  accompanied  by 
a sewer  system,  capable  of  carrying  the  silt  and  smal 
refuse  matter  m addition  to  the  water  used  in  the 
regular  course  of  shop  work  The  floor  is  ^n  m 
Dortant  adjunct  of  the  paint  shop,  and  no  small  pr  ^ 
portion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  working  ^ 

to  the  character  and  maintamed  condition  of  the  floor 
The  drainao-e  of  the  floor  adds  to  or  detracts  from 
7he  effic”ncy  referred  to.  When  the  men,  at  eve^- 
shower,  are  compelled  to  retreat  to  ^:ar  platform.^ 
or  to  some  other  higher  point,  to^  avoid  wet  ^eet,  or  a 
partial  immersion  of  the  body,  there  is  sure  to  resuT 
a loss  of  time  and  labor.  The  space  between  the  rails 
should  have  a crown  finish  with  the  highest  point  at 
•hrceiTre  of  the  space.  Under  this  formaf.on,  the 
water  used  in  car  ashing,  and  for  other  purposes, 
will  be  immediately  drained  off,  and  the  workin,^ 
force  will  have  the  advantage  of  a coinparatively  dry 
standing  room.  The  lowest  point  of  the  floor,  undei 
this  design,  will  be  under  the  centre  of  car 
if  the  sewers  have  been  located  properly,  with  the 
incline  of  the  floor  leading  dmectly  to  ^b^cm,  the  quic  c 
and  thorough  drainage  of  the  entire  shop  floor,  tOf 
lowing  the  washing  or  other  car 

processes,  will  be  a very,  natural  result.  All  this  wid 
Lip  also  to  insure  the  correct  sanitary  conditions 
The  erecting  engineers,  quite  after  the  mann  r 
the  master  car  and  locomotive  pa  nters,  are  not  p^ 
cisely  agreed  as  to  the  best  and  most  durable  com- 
position of  the  shop  floor,  but  they  are  unanimous  a. 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  floor  dean  and  sani 
tary.  However,  lacking  the  proper  drainage  this  is 
not  an  easy  matter  even  when  plenty  of  help  is  avail- 
able. The  floor  composition,  for  one  thing,  should 
at  least  have  a hard  surface  fin'sh  without  being  sli^ 
oerv  • it  should,  moreover,  have  a cleanable  quality 
th3  ’is,  it  should  let  go  of  the  accumulations  readily 
and  slick  up  at  the  minimum  outlay  of  labor— and  it 
should  be  durable.  The  shop  sanitation,  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  working  force,  had  best  be  given  a large 
place  in  the  plan  of  making  the  shop  efficient.  With 
the  floor  made  of  the  right  material  and  design,  and 
the  sewer  system  built  to  take  care  of  all  water  and 
drainage  work,  a long  stride  toward  improved  _ shop 
sanitation  has  been  taken.  The  proper  ventilation  is 
the  third  great  factor  in  this  scheme  for  a healthy 
paint  shop  working  force. 


Varnishing  Steel  Equipment. 

A MASTER  car  painter  of  the  Middle  West 
writes  this  department,  in  a vein  commenda- 
tory of  what  we  have  said  in  recent  issues, 
concerning  the  more  frequent  varnishing  of  the 
steel  passenger  equipment  car.  His  obseri^tion 
agrees  with  the  writer’s  in  respect  to  the  rivet  heads 
sharp  edges  about  the  window  openings,  doors,  etc., 
being  especially  subject  to  easy  attack  by  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  consequent  quick  deterioration  of 
the  varnish  fabric  at  these  points.  Another  friend 
of  this  column,  writing  anent  the  wearing  of  out- 
side car  body  finishing  varnish  upon  the  steel  car, 
states  as  his  impression  that  varnish  suffers  the  ef- 


fects of  wear  and  tear  upon  the  steel  surface  quicker 
than  the  same  varnish  appears  to  do  upon  the  wood 
surface.  He  refers  to  a series  of  panel  tests  he  has 
had  under  observation  for  this  purpose  and,  almost 
without  exception,  the  varnish  upon  the  steel  sur- 
face has  shown  a heavier  percentage  of  decline  than 
it  has  upon  the  wood.  He  reasons  thus The  steel 
surface  is  more  unyielding — even  adamant,  if  you 
please — and  the  blows  from  the  elernents  fmd  a 
hard  contact,  with  the  varnish  the  chief  sufferer. 
The  wood  surface,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  in  re- 
sponse to  the  blow  from  the  elements,  and  this 
yielding  allows  the  varnish  to  shield  itself  some- 
what, or  at  any  rate  to  bear  the  shocks  with  a more 
elastic  resistance  and  therefore  with  less  injury  to 
its  film.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  something 
like  this  action  occurs  upon  the  steel  car  when  the 
wind  blows  and  the  rain  descends  and  the  floods 
come.  Due  to  this  action,  the  varnish  early  begins 
to  show  evidence  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  hard  baE 
ties  with  the  elements.  Not  that  good  varnish 
breaks  up  under  the  terrific  strain ; it  simply  lets 
the  gloss  slip  away,  many  times  prematurely,  while 
the  surface  intact  and  well  knit  together  sticks  ffist 
and  renders  the  best  protection  it  is  capable  of.  For 
this  reason  the  painter  js  amply  justified  in  favor- 
ing more  frequent  varnishing  of  the  steel  car,  and 
applying,  while  the  car  is  in  the  shop,  at  least  three 
coats  of  good  finishing  varnish.  Twice  a year  the 
car  should  rightly  be  shopped  for  varnishing,  and 
between  shoppings  it  ought  to  be  systeinatically 
cleaned  with  a superior  oil  cleaner  that  will  serve 
to  give  the  varnish  a breathing  spell,  and  come  in 
contact  with  the  fresh  air,  and  afford  it  some  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  Varnish  will  feed  upon  an 
oil  cleaner  and  take  new  strength  and  new  pro- 
tective energy.  Two  coats  of  varnish  at  a shopping 
has  been  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  now  the  Prac- 
tice in  not  a few  shops,  but  the  amount  of  varnish 
it  is  possible  to  get  in  place  on  the  surface  at  two 
applications  is  insufficient  to  successfully  meet  the 
demands  of  present-day  service.  An  additional 
coat  of  varnish  will  keep  the  car  in  the  shop  riot 
to  exceed  two  days  longer.  In  return  for  tbU  de- 
lay and  a small  expense,  comparatively,  we  have 
a surface  substantially  enriched  and  reinforced,  and 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  war  time  character 
of  the  service  imposed.  Moreover,  the  appearance 
of  the  car  under  three  coats  of  varnish  is  greatly 
enhanced.  This  may  be  set  down  as  an  advertis- 
ing asset  of  first  importance.  The  clear  story  of 
the  car  is  another  part  of  the  equipment  which 
should  have  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  var- 
nishers.  Above  the  enamel  may  well  come  a coat 
of  heavy  body,  outside  finishing  varnish  chiefly  for 
protective  purposes.  Recently,  in  some  shops,  it 
has  come  to  be  the  practice  to  apply  two  coats  of 
varnish  above  the  enamel  on  the  clearstory  or  deck 
of  the  car.  One  thing  is  certain  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  wit : — An  oversupply  to  the  body  and  clear- 
story of  so  an  essential  protective  medium  as  var- 
nish is  hardly  possible.  Upon  the  inside  of  the 
car.  a substantial  body  of  varnish  is  also  recog- 
nized as  practicallv  indispensable.  First,  as  fur- 
nishing an  ample  bodv  to  rub  upon  for  the  dull 
gloss  finish,  and  second,  as  affording  the  protection 
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needed  by  the  graining  or  paint  wall  coating.  The 
average  car  will  scarcely  get  through,  if  allowed  to 
come  into  its  own,  with  less  than  three  coats  of 
varnish,  when  the  interior  is  painted  and  grained, 
or  allowed  to  go  in  a plain  paint  wall  finish.  This 
foundation  of  varnish  admits  of  a fine  rubbed  finish 
and  gives  an  interior  much  of  the  home  “comfy” 
look  and  appearance  appreciated  by  the  traveller. 
The  car  vestibules  form  another  feature  of  the  car 
deserving  of  plenty  of  varnish  protection ; the  ves- 
tibule is  a largely  used  part  of  the  car  and  one  that 
is  seen  and  known  of  all  travellers.  It  introduces 
him  to  the  interior  of  the  car;  it  makes  an  impres- 
sion for  good  or  ill  upon  him  before  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior.  This  part  of  the  car,  then, 
should  have  the  same  number  of  varnish  coats 
given  the  outside. 


Painting  Freight  Cars. 

JUST  at  this  time,  the  humble  freight  car  is  to 
the  railroad  what  the  steam  piano  is  to  the 
three-ring  circus.  It  is  being  walloped  about 
the  country  in  a manner  to  rattle  its  framework 


into  kindling  wood  and  scrap  iron.  Its  husky 
anatomy  is  being  smeared  with  divers  pigments, 
and  its  owners  are  wishing  that  it  may  last  a thou- 
sands years,  with  a hundred  years  between  shop- 
pings. Good  painting  has  the  capacity  for  help- 
ing the  car  to  live  to  this  wonderful  age,  provided 
this  same  good  painting  is  allowed  to  dry  and  get 
prime  and  fine  before  it  must  go  forth  to  serve  its 
unpitying  masters.  At  any  rate,  the  painter  is 
happy  to  do  his  share  toward  making  the  car  last 
and  render  efficient  service.  To  this  end  he  must 
have  to  assist  him  a paint  and  practice  of  applying 
it  in  all  points  adapted  to  requirements.  The  prac- 
tice may  be  to  apply  two  coats  a day;  the  paint 
should  be  able  to  fit  this  practice  by  drying  quick, 
safe,  sufficiently  elastic  to  wear  like  the  historic 
swine  skin,  and  act  the  part,  through  good  appear- 
ances, of  an  advertising  medium.  Good  pigment, 
combination  oil,  and  skillful  brush  work  are  the 
necessary  factors  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
freight  car.  Long  may  they  reign  ! 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Improving  Leased  Premises. 

The  right  of  one  who  has  decorated  or  other- 
wise improved  a building  in  Missouri,  at  the 
instance  of  a tenant  to  enforce  a mechanic’s 
lien  against  the  building,  on  the  theory  of  the  tenant’s 
agency  for  the  owner,  was  considered  by  the  St. 
Louis  Court  of  Appeals  in  a recent  case,  and  the  fol- 
lowing decision  reached: 

The  principle  is  laid  down  that  a lessor  by  bind- 
ing his  lessee  to  make  improvements  of  substantial 
benefit  upon  the  leased  premises,  thereby  constitutes 
the  lessee  his  agent,  with  the  meaning  of  the  Me- 
chanic’s Lien  Law,  and  may  thereby  subject  his 
property  to  a lien  for  labor  performed  and  materials 
furnished  in  making  such  improvements  under  a con- 
tract with  the  lessee.  * * * That  obligation  does 

not  spring  from  the  mere  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  from  the  contract  express  or  implied  be- 
tween the  lessor  and  lessee.  =!=*=)=  Where  the 
lessor  does  no  more  than  consent  that  the  lessee  make 
improvements  or  alterations  in  the  premises  for  the 
lessee’s  o^^  improvements  or  alterations  in  the 
premises  for  the  lessee’s  own  benefit  and  at  the 
lessee’s  cost,  and  where  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon 
the  lessee  to  make  the  improvements,  the  lessor  can- 
not be  said  to  have  contracted  for  them,  and  his 
estate  will  not  be  held  subject  to  liens  for  the  material 
and  labor  which  entered  into  the  improvements.” 
(iq8  Southwestern  Reporter, 424.) 

Finding  in  this  case  that  the  landlord  had  leased 
office  rooms  on  express  conditions  that  the  tenant 
cause  certain  decorating  to  be  done  for  the  substan- 
tial improvement  of  the  building,  it  was  decided  that 
the  lessee  must  be  regarded  as  having  become  an 
agent  of  the  landlord  in  such  sense  as  to  bind  the 
latter  under  a mechanic’s  lien  based  on  contract  made 
by  the  lessee  with  plaintiff  for  doing  of  the  work. 


Rights  of  Store  Tenants. 

The  legal  rights  of  dealers  occupying  leased 
storerooms  or  other  buildings  are  controlled 
by  the  following  rules,  according  to  a recent 
decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  handed 
down  in  the  case  of  R.  C.  H.  Covington  Co.  vs. 
Masonic  Temple,  197  Southwestern  Reporter.  420: — 
A lessor,  in  making  repairs  or  improvements  upon 
the  leased  premises,  is  legally  bound  to  use  reason- 
able care  to  avoid  injury  to  ihe  occupying  tenant, 
although  the  work  may  be  done  gratuitously  and  for 
the  lessee’s  benefit.  The  landlord  cannot  avoid  this 
obligation  by  entrusting  performance  of  the  work  to 
a contractor.  But  the  duty  enures  only  to  the  benefit 
of  the  then  tenant,  and  not  to  some  one  who  may 
later  become  a lessee  under  a new  and  independent 
lease. 

It  is  a general  rule  that,  in  the  absence  of  special 
contract  whereby  the  landlord  undertakes  to  guar- 
antee the  condition  of  the  premises,  the  lessee  takes 
them  as  he  finds  them,  so  far  as  their  safety  and 
soundness  is  concerned.  There  is  no  implied  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  lessor  that  the  premises  are 
fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  let,  or  that 
they  are  in  any  particular  condition.  But  if  he 
knows,  at  the  time  of  the  letting,  that  the  premises 
are  in  unsafe  condition,  and  such  condition  cannot 
be  discovered  by  the  tenant  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care,  and  the  landlord  fails  to  disclose  the  dan- 
gerous condition  or  conceals  it,  he  will  become  liable 
to  the  tenant,  his  employes  and  visitors,  for  injuries 
sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  such  condition. 
If  the  landlord  is  without  knowledge,  at  the  time  of 
the  letting,  of  the  defective  condition  he  will  not  be 
responsible  for  resulting  injury. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Peoria  Convention 


International  Association  Master  House  P ainters  and  Decorators-A  Notable  Meeting 
Despite  Unfavorable  Weather— Book  Agent  Methods  of  Paint  Marketing  Con- 
demned—Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  Elected  President— New  Orleans 

the  Next  Convention  City. 


General  business  conditions,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usually severe  weather  that  has  ruled  during  the 
winter,  making  travel  difficult  and  subject  to  con- 
stant delays,  kept  down  the  attendance  at  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  • convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria, 
111.,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8. 

The  total  number  registered  was  about  400;  the  number 
of  ladies  present  being  much  below  the  average  Those 
who  attended  were  all  more  or  less  delayed  in  arrival, 
and  the  Special  Party  from  the  East,  that  left  New  York 
on  Sunday  morning  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  was  so  de- 
layed by  storm  and  a railroad  wreck  that  they  did  not 
reach  Peoria  until  twenty-four  hours  later  than  the  sched- 
uled time,  missing  the  whole  of  the  first  day’s  sessions. 

Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  delegates,  but  one  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday  President  George  B.  Egdorf  calling 
the  convention  to  order  at  2 p.  m.,  instead  of  in  the 
morning  as  scheduled. 

The  first  day  was  given  up  to  welcomes  by  representa- 
tives of  the  city,  the  address  of  President  Egdorf  and 
the  report  of  ecretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  who 
also  read  the  report  on  “Trade  Relations,’’  and  the  re- 
lations of  this  Association  with  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  Paint  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers and  Jobbers. 


Increased  Overhead  Expenses. 

That  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  painting  business  had 
increased  very  rapidly,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  rnaterials, 
was  brought  out  in  a paper  by  P.  W.  Dupke  of  Beloit 
Wis.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  increase  is  in  liability 
insurance,  which  varies  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
pensation laws  of  the  different  States,  in  New  York 
amounting  at  the  present  time  to  $7.35  on  every  $100  of 
payroll.  Equipment,  office  salaries,  advertismg  fuel  and 
incidentals  range  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  high^^  while 
labor  has  very  materially  increased.  charg^  that 

through  lack  of  business  training,  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  so-called  master  painters  do  not  know  why  their  bim  - 
ness  is  not  yielding  them  a profit  at  the  present  time, 

and  he  urged  the  Association  to  take  t r^^to  c°orrect 

cate  the  trade  in  the  matter  of  costs  and  try  to  core^t 
those  evils  which  have  a tendency  to  undermine  the  credit 

and  bring  the  painting  craft  mto  -^rork 

E.  B.  Starr,  of  Toronto,  an  officer  of  the  Ontdio  WorK 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  explained  the  workings  of  th® 
compensation  law  in  that  province  where  compensation 
insurance  is  costing  master  painters  a^bout  1 per  cent  of 
the  payroll,  instead  cf  from  3 to  7%  per  cent,  in  this 

country.  , 

John  Dewar  presented  the  paper  on  ‘ Painting  as  a 
Collateral  Asset,’’  previously  read_  at  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  and  printed  in  full  in  this  issue. 

“Use  More  Paint.” 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  explained  the  “Use 
More  Paint’’  campaign  and  urged  the  maMer  painters 
to  participate  in  it.  This  movement  was  indorsed  and 
the  Association  pledged  itself  to  contribute  $250  a year 
for  five  consecutive  years  provided  that  the  master  paint- 
ers were  assured  a representative  on  the  committee  hav- 
in'’- the  control  of  this  advertising  campaign.  The  reason 


for  this  provision  was  explained  immediately  afterward, 
when  Secretary  MoGhan  detailed  at  co-nsiderable  length 
the  methods  that  had  been  pursued  in  a new  selling  cam- 
paign which  he  characterized  as  being  a serious  menace 
to  the  master  painters  of  the  country. 

A New  Method  of  Marketing  Paint. 


Secretary  McGhan  described  ar  some  length,  this  new 
method  of  marketing  paints,  along  the  lines  of  the  sew- 
ing machine  or  book  agents,  that  had  been  tried  out  at 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
by  a man  w’no  had  experience  in  selling  other  lines  by  a • 
house-to-house  canvass  and  believed  the  same  methods 
could  be  applied  to  marketing  paints.  In  each  case  he 
oversold  the  town  in  a campaign  lasting  about  two  weeks, 
selling  direct  to  householders  on  the  installment  plan-^ 
payments  required  before  the  delivery  of  the  paint — but 
in  each  case  there  was  the  same  experience  that  there 
were  not  enough  painters  in  the  town  to  apply  the  paint 
that  had  been  sold. 

When  this  scheme  of  paint  selling  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Secretary  McGhan,  he  immediately 
started  out  to  combat  it,  and  after  much  effort  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  manufacturer  who  had  originally 
backed  the  promoter  to  promise  that  he  would  not  con- 
tinue this  sales  method  beyond  the  three  cities  above 
named. 


Scranton  Accepted  Proposition. 

Mr.  McGhan  stated  that  he  had  met  the  promoter  w’ho 
had  originated  this  house-to-house  method  of  selling  paint 
at  the  Scranton  convention  of  the  Pennsylva,nia  Associa- 
tion, held  in  January,  and  discussed  -with  him  and  with 
the  Scranton  local  association  a proposition  that  had  been 
made  to  the  members  of  this  organization  that  they 
should  apply  the  pa:int  he  had  sold,  disclaiming  all  re- 
sponsibility for  its  quality  and  accepting  a gu™tee 
from  the  manufacturers  that  they  would  receive  payment 
for  the  work  done.  Although  the  journeymen’s  union  had 
pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  apply  any  paint 
sold  under  these  conditions,  the  Scranton  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  finally  decided  to  accept  the  offer.  Mr. 
MoGhan  characterized  this  action  as  reducing  them  -to 
the  level  of  journeymen.  “The  promoter,”  he  continued, 
“has  uncovered '-a  proposition  that  is  too  good  j-® 

will  finri  it  nres-nant  with  disaster  if  you  don  t watch 


John  Dewar,  in  commenting  on  this  proposition,  said. 

T am  in  favor  of  mixed  paints  under  certain  conditions, 
5ut  no  mixed  ever  made  can  be  applied  just  as  they 
Torn  the  can  under  all  conditions.  A painter  must  di^- 
aose  the  surface  as  a physician  would  his  patient.  Re 
went  on  to  tell  how  the  promoter  had  sold  paint  in 
ton  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  gallon,  not  to  be  delivered  until 
the  full  amount  was  paid  unless  the  purchaser 
svidence  satisfactory  to  the  local  jobbing  house  that  acted 
as  distributer  that  he  wms  worthy  of 

bers  of  the  local  association  were  to  be  alloted  from  10 
t-n  20  bouses  each  to  paint.  “The  Scranton  master  paint- 
ers thought  it  was  a good  thing  and  there  would  be  good 
picking  there.  The  individuality  of  the  master  painter  is 
gone.  The  master  painter  whose  dominant  desire  m not 
to  produce  the  best  possible  results  is  a failure  and  a 
disgrace  to  paintdom.  The  Scranton  master  painters 
were  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  promoter, 
but  now  they  realize  they  have  made  a mistake. 


f»AINT  AND  WALL  PAPEE  DEALER 


Campaign  in  Altoona. 

‘‘A  somewhat  similar  paint  selling  campaign  had  been 
ried  in  Altoona,”  continued  Mr.  Dewar,  ‘‘but  the  master 
lainters  &ot  busy,  went  after  the  people  who  had  bought 
he  paint;  gathered  it  up  and  returned  it  to  the  manu- 
acturer,  and  the  Altoona  journeymen’s  union  passed  a 
esolution  forbidding  its  members  to  apply  mixed  paint 
old  under  such  conditions.’’ 

A.  J.  Rosenthal  of  the  Barker  Painting  Company,  New 
fork  city,  told  how  he  had  been  approached  by  a man 
ifho  had  bought  some  paint  and  asked  him  for  a price 
o apply  it.  He  replied  $3  per  hour,  saying:  “I  am  not 

n employment  agent,  but  a master  painter.” 

Mr.  Dewar  condemned  the  policy  of  manufacturers  who 
,sk  master  painters  to  send  them  lists  of  people  whose 
louses  need  painting,  agreeing  to  solicit  work  by  letters 
,nd  recommend  the  painter  furnishing  the  information, 
irovided  he  agreed  to  use  the  product  of  the  manufac- 
urer.  ‘‘A  master  painter,”  said  he  ‘‘that  would  use  that 
aeans  of  getting  work  isn’t  the  kind  of  a man  we  would 
ike  to  get  into  competition  with.” 

Repudiated  in  Resolutions. 

Further  discussion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
ommittee  to  consider  these  questions  and  to  bring  in  a 
esolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  association  in  this 
latter. 

The  following  resolution  prepared  by  the  committee  was 
nanimously  adopted: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Promotion. 

The  ill-advised  practice  of  some  paint  m.anufacturers  of 
oliciting  the  sale  of  mixgd  paints  to  the  individual  house- 
older  by  methods  affecting  the  intelligence  and  business 
f the  legitimate  house  painting  industry  having  been 
nought  to  the  attention  of  this  International  Associa- 
ion  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  Canada,  in  convention  assembled  this 
ate,  February  6,  1918,  Peoria  111.,  and  also  the  practice 
f soliciting  the  names  of  property  holders  whose  homes 
r buildings  may  need  repainting,  and,  in  return  for  the 
ssurance  that  the  manufacturers’  materials  will  be  used, 
lodging  themselves  to  recommend  the  sender  of  this  in- 
ormation  as  a fit  person  to  apply  the  product,  and  the 
doption  of  other  methods  of  competition  by  the  dealer, 
etrimental,  in  the  judgment  of  this  association,  to  the 
ainting  industry. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  Association  of  Master  House 
’ainters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
da  do  all  in  its  power  in  each  individual  State  and  local 
ssociation  situated  in  the  different  localities  to  combat 
his  condition  by  energetic  personal  effort  in  their  own 
ehalf,  thereby  meeting  the  demand  and  up-building  the 
tatus  of  their  own  business. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  op'inion  of 
his  association  that  no  paint  can  be  properly  applied 
without  the  practical  knowledge  of  conditions  requiring 
he  same  and  the  expert  advice  of  the  practical  painter. 

There  has  developed,  however,  from  the  experiment  as 
eported,  such  a conclusive  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
he  house  owner  is  so  receptive  to  personal  explanation 
f the  value  of  paints  especially  as  a medium  of  preserva- 
ion,  that  this  association  recommends  to  the  membership 
enerally  to  more  thoroughly  advertise  paints  and  par- 
icularly  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of 
killed  mechanics  in  the  application  of  paints. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

JAMES  PHINNBMORE, 

A.  H.  McGHAN. 

Need  for  Trade  Education. 

A stirring  address  on  the  need  for  trade  education  was 
iven  by  Frank  L.  Glynn,  secretary  and  director  of  voca- 
ional  education  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Glynn,  who  is  a ma. 
hinist  by  trade,  has  been  connected  with  industrial  edu- 
ation  for  several  years,  having  formerly  been  superin- 
sndent  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  connected 
dth  the  public  school  system  of  Hartford  Conn. 

The  only  woman  delegate  to  the  convention  Mrs.  Pen- 
ington,  of  the  painting  and  decorating  firm  of  Penning- 
3n  & Taylor,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  warmly  seconded 
Ir.  Glynn  and  spoke  of  the  part  women  should  play  in 

trade  that  appeals  so  much  to  their  artistic  sense  as 
eoorating. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  presented  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
;e  on  Trade  Education  Development,  in  the  absence  of 
hairman  E.  M.  Walsh  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  sent 

letter  of  regret  and  asked  to  b©  relieved  of  the  chair- 
lanship.  Dr.  Ireton  wag  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this 
osition  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  As- 
Dciation. 

Henry  A.  Gardner,  having  entered  the  service  of  the 
overnment,  was  unable  to  be  present  to  read  the  paper 
n “Fire  Retardant  Paints”  that  he  had  promised,  but 
snt  it  to  Secretary  McGhan,  who  presented  it  for  him. 
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Having  been  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  paint  war  scenes,  J.  N.  Beatty  R.  c.  A,  was  also 
unable  to  attend  the  convention  and  give  the  talk  upon 
art  that  had  been  scheduled. 

And  the  third,  and  by  no  means  least,  of  the  absentees 
was  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  who  had 
promised  to  deliver  an  address  on  paint  and  paint  ma- 
terial. 

X paper  by  ex-President  William  E.  Wall  on  the  sub- 
ject “Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed,’’  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion. 

Credentials  were  presented  by  W.  A.  Woodmansee  and 
William  Phelan  as  representatives  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  but  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men appeared  before  the  convention,  although  they  had 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  all  the 
courtesies  of  the  convention.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever that  Mr.  Woodmansee  was  actively  engaged  on  the 
Registration  Committee  and  had  no  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  sessions. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  president;  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  Bridge- 
port, Conn,  for  vice-president,  and  A.  H.  McGhan  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  to  succeed  himself  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Executive  Board: — -Colorado,  S.  M.  Duncan,  Colorado 
Springs;  Connecticut  C.  R.  Turner,  Hartford;  Eastern 
Canada,  James  Phinnemore,  Toronto;  Illinois,  L.  A.  Bert- 
rand, Kankakee;  Indiana,  O.  S.  Jones  Fort  Wayne; 
Massachusetts,  Chester  F.  Robart,  Brookline;  Michigan, 
August  Hess,  Detroit;  Missouri,  John  W.  Lane,  St. 
Louis;  New  Jersey,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark;  New  York, 
A.  J.  Rosenthal,  New  York  city;  Ohio,  C.  M.  Tiber,  Youngs- 
town; Pennsylvania  Charles  H.  Fowler;  Western  Can- 
ada, William  C.  Clark,  Manitoba;  Wisconsin,  John  C. 
Yonk,  Burlington;  Kentucky,  Thomas  A.  Brocar,  Louis- 
ville; Utah,  Philip  K.  Dean,  Salt  Lake  City;  Maryland, 
Thomas  Gwilliam,  Baltimore;  Rhode  Island  William  C. 


President  Oscar  L.  Wood. 


Fisher,  Providence;  Virginia,  A.  Hetzer,  Richmond; 
Louisiana,  C.  M.  Eilerson.  New  Orleans;  Alabama,  A.  H. 
Rogers,  Birmingham;  Washington,  D.  C.,  Charles  Mac- 
nichol. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  February,  1919. 

A full  report  of  the  convention,  including  the  reports, 
papers  and  discussions,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  en- 
tertainment features,  will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  March. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Convention 

Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  a 

Great  Success. 

Scranton,  January  15,  16  and  17. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  long  held  a prominent  place 
among  the  State  Associations  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  by  reason  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions 
brought  out  by  the  thirtieth  annual  convention,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  was  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  sus- 
tained from  start  to  finish,  and  President  John  Dewar 
kept  things  moving  in  a way  to  insure  that  something  of 
real,  practical  value  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
meeting. 

A feature  not  down  on  the  program,  but  which  came  up 
on  the  last  day  and  brought  forth  an  animated  discussion 
was  the  exposition  of  a new  house  to  house  selling  method 
for  mixed  paints,  along  the  line  of  the  hook  agent,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  a promoter  who  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity, backed  up  by  one  of  the  largest  paint  manufac- 
turers of  the  country.  In  a two  weeks’  campaign  in 
Scranton  he  had  sold  more  mixed  paints,  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  than  could  he  applied  this  spring  by  the  paint- 
ers in  the  city,  and  at  the  time  of  the  convention  was  en- 
deavoring to  put  through  a deal  with  the  local  associa- 
tion, by  which  its  members  would  agree  to  take  contracts 
for  labor  only,  in  blocks  of  ten  to  twenty  houses. 

The  banquet — the  only  formal  entertainment  feature — 
was  a brilliant  affair,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
Thomas  Lane,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Association,  but 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  ironwork, 
to  give  an  interesting  address  reminiscent  of  painters  he 
had  known. 

Prank  X.  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency, as  it  was  felt  that  under  present  business  condi- 
tions it  was  better  to  select  a man  having  had  experience 
in  the  office.  P.  J.  Byrne,  of  Pittsburgh,  just  naturally 
succeeded  himself  as  secretary,  and  William  R.  Wolfinger, 
of  Reading,  whose  books  showed  more  money  than  the 
secretary  had  collected  and  turned  over  to  him,  because 
he  had  learned  the  profit  of  discounting  the  Association’s 
bills,  was,  of  course,  re-elected  treasurer. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

W.  H.  Hall,  president  of  the  Scranton  local  association, 
called  the  convention  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  and  ■ after  all 
had  risen  two  verses  of  “America”  were  sung. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Kreilter,  of  St.  Luke’s  (Episcopal  Church, 
next  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  work  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Hall  stated  that  the  Mayor  had  been  on  hand 
promptly  at  9:30,  but  as  he  had  had  an  important  engage- 
ment at  10  o’clock,  he  had  left  his  address,  which  Dr. 
Kreilter  then  read. 

The  Mayor  spoke  on  the  growth  and  industrial  advan- 
tages of  Scranton  and  expressed  the  hope  that  sometime 
in  the  near  future  the  Association  would  again  visit  the 
city. 

President  Hall  of  the  local  association,  in  a brief  ad- 
dress, welcomed  the  Association,  for  the  third  time,  to 
the  city  and  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  John  Dewar, 
president  of  the  State  Association. 

Address  by  President  Dewar. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  in  part;— ‘I  ever  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  you  with  pleasure  impossible  to  frame  in  words. 
Pennsylvania  stands  high  above  all  the  other  States  in 
seeking  to  elevate  the  trade  of  master  painter  to  a posi- 
tion where  it  will  rank  with  the  highest.  Paint  manu- 
facturers have  their  ears  to  the  ground,  listening  to  what 
may  come  from  our  conventions.  Even  in  England,  they 
publish  the  doings  of  our  conventions.  An  article  on 
“Efficiency  in  Business,”  written  by  a man  here  present, 
was  takten  up  all  over  the  world.  Even  Henry  Ford, 
the  great  automobile  manufacturer  of  Detrot,  sent  for 
this  master  painter.  Prank  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  a painter,  to  consult  with  him  on 
this  subject  of  efficiency. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  gather  together  the  papers 
written  by  Pennsylvania  painters  and  publish  them  as  a 
text  book. 


There  was  that  grand  old  man,  John  Smethurst  of  Phil- 
adelphia, whose  words  were  spoken  as  a prophecy.  We 
have  had  good  men  whose  reputations  and  articles  have 
gone  all  over  the  country. 

Let  us  get  together  and  have  a heart  to  heart  talk  on 
what  is  best  for  the  master  painters  of  the  State. 
President  Dewar  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Credentials: — ^Charles  H.  Fowler,  Phladelphia;  Thomas 
Davis,  Scranton;  John  P.  Gobi,  Harrisburg. 

Auditing:— Louis  B.  Titzel,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  Forbach, 
Scranton;  Abner  Schafner,  Srcanton. 

President’s  Address: — Prank  Brown,  Pittsburgh;  C.  J. 
Potter,  Scranton. 

Press: — W.  H.  Hall,  W.  W.  Rehrig. 

Report  of  Delegates  to  the  International 
Convention. 

Charles  H.  Fowler  reported  verbally,  and  said  one  of 
the  things  that  impressed  him  most  at  the  convention 
was  the  paper  on  flaxseed,  read  by  Prof.  Bolley.  Another 
important  matter  was  the  question  of  overhead  charges. 
The  man  who  misses  an  International  convention  misses 
a great  deal.  I have  been  more  than  repaid  for  my  at- 
tendance at  the  International  conventions. 

President  Dewar  said  he  wanted  the  friendly  and  broth- 
erly spirit  to  pervade  the  convention.  Owing  to  delays  in 
trains,  many  of  the  members  would  be  late  in  arriving 
and  he  thought  it  wise  to  postpone  the  papers  till  the 
afternoon  session. 

Women  in  the  Painting  Trade. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  by  the  government  for  men,  both  on  the 
fighting  line  and  in  war  industries,  had  produced  a great 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  trades.  Also  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  was  engaged  in  classifying  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  essential  or  non-essential  to  win- 
ning the  war.  There  is  danger  that  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade  may  be  classified  as  non-essential  unless 
we  can  so  arrange  it  as  to  reduce  our  demand  upon  man 
power  to  a minimum.  In  England  tlie  majority  of  the 
decorators  are  employing  women  for  paperhanging,  inte- 
rior decorating  and  even  for  outside  painting.  In  New 
York  city  women  are  being  employed  as  conductors  on 
the  Broadway  cars  and  even  on  the  Hudson  tube  trains. 
If  they  can  do  work  of  this  kind,  surely  they  could  hang 
paper,  and  their  natural  love  of  color,  as  developed  in 
dress,  should  make  them  capable  of  training  to  be  good 
mechanics  in  any.  trade  depending  so  much  upon  color 
and  artistic  design  as  paperhanging  or  interior  decorat- 
ing. Moreover,  when  the  war  is  over,  we  will  be  confront- 
ed with  a great  scarcity  of  labor  from  another  cause,  for 
government  investigation  has  shown  that  more  than  a 
million  men  employed  in  the  industries  are  laying  up 
money  to  return  to  their  native  countries,  where  they 
believe  great  opportunities  are  waiting  them,  once  peace 
has  come  again. 

Mr.  Reep  said  the  majority  of  people  have  an  idea  peo- 
ple will  come  in  large  numbers  for  the  other  side  when 
the  war  is  over.  But  that  is  a mistake.  A large  num- 
ber of  Hungarians  in  Bethlehem  are  contemplating  re- 
turning to  Europe. 

Charles  H.  Fowler  said  he  could  not  understand  how 
women  could  do  the  work.  They  talk  too  much. 

Mr.  Titzel  said  he  had  already  seen  women  painting  on 
station  and  fence  work  on  the  B.  & O.  Three  women 
were  working  along  with  a gang  of  painters.  They 
seamed  to  be  doing  the  work  very  well.  I would  regret 
to  see  women  going  into  the  rougher  class  of  work  as  a 
substitute  for  man  power.  Women  have  an  eye  for 
color  and  I think  they  could  be  employed  on  the  finer 
part  of  the  work.  Whether  they  can  do  it  better  than 
men  or  not,  I do  not  know.  If  we  look  into  the  foreign 
fields  of  labor,  the  women  do  the  drudgery  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  them.  I would  rather  see  them  em- 
ployed in  those  branches  that  would  have  a tendency  to 
elevate  them.  We  have  a sufficient  number  of  mechanics, 
above  the  draft  age,  to  do  the  work.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
yards  in  Pittsburgh  I have  seen  women  doing  rough 
work. 
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Frank  Brown  said  he  had  had  more  experience  tlian 
most  painters  in  employing  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
The  greatest  waste  we  have  is  time.  1 did  $4,800  worth  of 
white  washing  in  ten  days  by  machinery,  which  you  can 
speed  up  more  easily  than  you  can  speed  labor.  The 
human  element  enters  into  painting  more  than  in  any 
Other  Industry.  The  women  are  doing  the  work  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  women  cannot  do 
the  work  suggested.  The  government  is  watching  the 
miners  who  do  not  report  for  work  when  they  are  expect- 
ed, and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  we  are  going  to 
get  conscription  of  labor.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  quite  common  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  women 
to  hang  wall  paper. 

President  Dewar  said  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a new  world. 
Men  will  think  differently  and  work  differently  than  they 
have  ever  done  before.  He  read  the  following  telegram: — 

Erie,  Pa.,  January  IS. 

Best  wishes  for  a successful  convention.  If  Uncle 
Sam  was  not  working  me  so  hard  and  such  long  hours, 
I would  toe  with  you.  P.  A.  Lane. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  11.15  a.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  I>ewar  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2 p.  m. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  C.  J.  Potter,  of 
Scranton,  who  prefaced  his  address  by  thanking  the  com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  personal  views. 
He  then  gave  the  following  address: — 

One  Coat  Wood  Painting. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:— 

In  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  my  address, 
a statement  of  defineation  is  necessary. 

I am  speaking  to  the  Master  Painters  of  Pennsylvania, 
gathered  to  formulate  plans  to  protect  the  house  painting 
industry,  as  it  applies  to  the  master  painter  and  his  em- 
ployer^  the  owner  of  a building,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
real  paint.  These  are  always  the  allies,  wherever  master 
painters  are  met. 

I regard  it  as  my  duty  to  handle  the  subject  from  such 
an  angle  that  you  will  see  the  interest  of  the  allies  and  be 
able  to  understand  my  argument,  that  I am  advocating  a 
trade  policy,  a method  of  exterior  wood  finishing,  that  will 
protect  them.  The  interest  of  each  and  all  is  inseparably 
tied  up  to  two  words: — “Real  Paint;  Real  Painters.”  I 
shall  discuss  one  coat  painting.  You  may  say  refinishing 
the  exterior  one  coat,  but  I want  you  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  pith  of  the  whole  subject  is  one  coat.  If 
you  have  in  mind  some  house  that  you  think  could  not 
be  painted  one  coat,  that  is  not  the  house  we  are  consider- 
ing. We  are  talking  about  the  house  that  can  be  painted 
one  coat. 

I will  first  show  you  what  I mean  by  the  one  coat 
process.  As  I proceed  you  will  say: — ‘T  have  known  that 
for  years.”  Yes,  I believe  that  you  know  it,  but  I also 
know  that  you  have  not  applied  your  knowledge.  It  is  not 
the  method  alone  about  which  I speak,  but  about  what  the 
method  can  produce  of  benefit  to  all. 

You  see  here  the  diagram  of  a house.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  real  paint,  I will  say  that  a one  coat 
job  is  made  possible  on  this  house,  because  a real  painter 
put  real  paint  on  it  the  last  time. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  one  coat  job,  the  porch  fioors, 
posts,  rails,  and  steps  and  sash  have  received  a prime 
coat.  And  that  the  house  received  one  coat  of  lead  and 
oil  paint.  I do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  admixture  of  paint, 
but  I do  want  to,  as  often  as  I may,  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  one  coat  painting  depends 
upon  real  paint.  And  right  here  I want  to  call  attention 
to  the  further  fact  that,  wherever  we  create  a demand  for 
one  coat,  we  bar  the  imitation  painter  and  imitation  paint, 
for  the  reason  that  imitation  paint  won’t  do  a one  coat 
job,  and  because  the  imitation  painter  has  not  learned  the 
necessity  of  using  real  paint,  the  kind  that  will  do  the  one 
coat  job. 

'Consider  this  job,  now,  from  the  angle  of  dollars  and 
cents.  In  view  of  the  ever  mounting  cost  of  everything 
to  home  owners,  it  is  the  most  important  angle  to  him  and, 
therefore  it  becomes  the  great  problem  of  every  master 
painters’  convention  to  discover  some  way  by  which 
painting  can  be  cheapened  without  cheapening  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work. 

The  house,  about  which  we  are  talking,  contained  600 
Sqfuare  yards.  At  eighteen  cents  per  yard  it  cost  $108, 
adding  $12  for  the  touching  up  and  the  job  completed 
cost  $120. 

A two  coat  job,  at  twenty-eight  cents  per  yard,  would 
have  cost  $168.  One  coat  saved  this  man  $48.  By  the 
one  coat  method  the  master  painter  is  producing  for  his 
customer  a cheaper  job  than  he  got  four  years  ago,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  cost  of  laJbor  and  materials. 

Now  note  the  improved  condition  in  relation  to  profit 
earning  to  the  contractor.  Remember  that  the  figures 
used  are  those  made  by  the  two  coat  process  compared  to 


the  one  coat  method,  also  that  I sum  using  what  I consider 
the  minimum  figure  as  to  charges. 

(Without  reducing  it  to  figures,  I will  say  that  there  is  at 
least  15  per  cent,  greater  earning  in  the  one  coat  job,  con- 
sidering the  single  job,  and  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  profit, 
in  the  fact  that  the  men  can  be  started  on  a new  earning 
enterprise  at  least  four  days  sooner,  because  the  house 
just  finished  one  coat  saved  four  days  time. 

As  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials increase,  there  will  be  added  necessity,  as  well 
as  added  profit,  for  this  reason. 

And  now,  where  does  the  one  coat  method  put  us,  as  we 
face  our  competition?  In  order  that  you  will  not  miss 
my  point,  I will  be  more  specifiic  and  say  our  unfair  com- 
petition—the  same  whether  it  be  unfair  from  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  from  subtle  dishonesty. 

Two  things  have  put  painting  on  the  very  outskirts, 
either  as  a business  or  a trade — unskilled  mechanics  and 
dishonest  materials.  A deplorable  fact  is  they  have  grown 
up  upon  our  approval. 

I want  to  record,  right  here,  that  I do  not  contend  that 
every  job,  where  the  owner  specifies  two  coats  where  one 
is  sufficient,  is  in  for  a trimming,  for  I know  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  but  I do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  use  of  poor  material,  weak  in  cover- 
ing or  wearing  capacity.  It  is  always  necessary  to  get  a 
two  coat  specification,  and  the  unfair  competitor,  who 
is  determined  to  get  the  job,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  in- 
sists upon  the  two  coat  specification,  in  order  that  he  may 
wash  the  job  part  way  between  two  coats  and  one,  figure 
for  that  process  and  beat  the  man  who  is  figuring  a legiti- 
mate two  coat  job.  It  is  such  practice  that  defeats  the 
purpose  of  organization,  and  the  sooner  we  find  some  way 
to  stamp  it  out,  the  sooner  we  will  be  in  position  to  take 
our  place  and  do  our  share  to  put  the  master  painters’  or- 
ganization where  it  belongs. 

In  all  due  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  men  before 
me,  I want  to  say  that  there  is  a breadth  to  the  subject 
that  you  do  not  understand,  for  the  reason  that  you  have 
not  studied  it. 

E'or  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  in  closing,  I want 
to  center  my  thoughts,  and  attract  your  attention  to  the 
very  battleground;  the  40  per  cent,  of  home  owners  who 
do  not  paint.  Wherever  they  are,  they  are  the  same  kind 
of  people,  have  the  same  reason  for  not  painting.  I have 
found  out  how  they  can  be  interested,  where  you  live, 
by  finding  out  how  they  can  be  interested  here.  I have 
interested  a great  many  home  owners  by  sending  into 
their  homes,  through  the  mail  and  the  press,  the  state- 
ment:—“I  can  savel  your  home  with  one  coat  of  real 
paint.”  It  was  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing, bidding  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  of  real  paint 
and  real  painters. 

One  coat  is  right,  if  it  is  only  half  what  he  needs,  if  it 
is  all  that  he  can  afford.  If  it  is  all  that  he  will  afford, 
there  are  a thousand  proofs,  at  the  side  of  every  one  of  us, 
that  we  are  many  years  behind  the  times.  We  must  rise 
up  and  master  changed  conditions,  learn  that  today  w« 
must  be  satisfied  with  what  we  believed  in  the  past 
would  not  do. 

Conservation  is  the  watchword  today,  they  must  save 
who  would  survive.  We  are  reasonably  certain  that  we 
will  get  the  business  of  the  middle  class  and  moneyed 
men,  but  to  the  toiler,  in  his  common  home,  we  must  go, 
go  with  the  one  coat  of  real  paint  plan,  If  anything  is 
within  reach  of  the  toiler  who  owns  a home,  one  coat  is. 
If  anything  would  cause  him  to  think  about  painting,  the 
suggestion  that  one  coat  will  save  it  will.  If  anything 
would  be  sure  to  get  him  real  paint,  one  coat  will.  If 
anything  will  get  the  business  for  a real  painter,  one  coat 
will.  If  any  plan  can  be  successfully  advertised,  the  one 
coat  plan  can.  Again  and  in  closing,  let  me  repeat,  that 
if  the  painter,  the  man  who  sells  paint,  is  to  go  on  doing 
business,  he  must  find  some  way  to  do  it  without  increas- 
ing the  cost.  This  is  possible  only  in  the  saving  of  labor 
and  material.  Make  the  better  of  both  do  the  service 
of  more. 

My  plan  is  as  useless  as  the  gold  in  the  hills  of  Alaska, 
unless  the  people  know  and  understand  it.  Publicity  will 
do  that.  Uhless  we  determine  here  to  let  the  owner  of 
every  unpainted  home  and  business  place  in  Pennsylvania 
know  that  we  stand  for  real  paint  and  real  painters,  that 
we  stand  ready  to  serve  him,  we  are  50  per  cent,  a failure, 
for  salesmanship,  ability  to  use  printers’  ink  and  keep 
busy  is  60  per  cent,  of  business  ability,  whether  applied 
to  individuals  or  organizations. 

Mr.  Potter  said  his  only  purpose  was  to  bring  about  the 
use  of  good  materials,  competent  lalbor  and  economy  to  the 
owner. 

Mr.  Hall  asked  what  Mr.  Potter  had  in  mind  when  he 
used  the  term  ‘‘real  paint,” 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  when  he  hit  on  the  scheme  of  one 

coat  painting  he  discovered  many  conditions  that  had  to 
be  met.  People  had  been  taking  appearance  only  Into  con- 
sideration and  had  said  that  if  a paint  was  glossy  it  is 
good.  One  of  my  competitors  said  to  me: — “What  is  going 
to  happen  when  you  have  to  make  good?”  I replied: — “I 
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know  what  I have  used.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  em- 
ploy real  mechanics  and  lead  and  oil.”  There  was  just 
one  thing  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  one  coat 
work  and  that  is  because  I found  lead  and  oil  in  the 
market  to  buy. 

Frank  Brown  said  Mr.  Potter’s  remarks  reminded  him 
of  the  time  when  the  propaganda  of  the  organ  in  the  U.  P. 
church  caused  trouble.  For  years,  every  proposition  has 
been  toward  making  painting  dearer.  There  is  a sug- 
gestion in  the  paper.  It  is  up  to  the  master  painter  to 
devise  a scheme  by  which  the  cost  to  the  consumer  can 
be  made  less. 

Mr.  Titzel  said  there  are  jobs  that  can  be  done  with  one 
coat  and  there  are  others  that  can  not.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  conventions  to  advocate  to  use  as  much  paint 
and  do  as  much  work  as  possible.  This  is  almost  like 
a safety  razor  in  a barber’s  convention. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  this  one  coat  reminded  him  of  the  man 
who  takes  a suit  of  clothes  to  have  it  patched  up.  Wash- 
ing off  a house  should  be  done,  whether  it  has  one  or  two 
coats.  Appearance  is  everything.  In  a light  color  you 
cannot  get  the  appearance  with  one  coat  that  you  can 
with  two.  You  might  with  a dark  color. 

G.  W.  Thompson  said  he  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Pot- 
ter’s courage.  If  a man  hasn’t  the  money  to  pay  for  two- 
coat  work;  why  should  he  not  get  what  protection  he  can 
with  one  coat?  Mr.  Potter’s  diagram  shows  that  his  one- 
coat  job  cost  two-thirds  as  much  as  two  coats,  showing 
he  used  more  material  and  labor.  It  would  indicate  that 
the  material  must  be  heavy  bodied,  applied  with  stiff 
pound  brushes,  well  rubbed  in  and  gone  over  to  /make  it 
smooth.  Mr.  Potter  told  me  he  has  done  over  nine  hun- 
dred jobs  using  one  coat  and  his  customers  were  satis- 
fied— although  they  may  not  have  expected  as  much  as 
they  did  from  a two-coat  job.  The  late  Dr.  Dudley  was  a 
great  advocate  of  stiff  paint.  There  must  be  more  pig- 
ment in  a one-coat  job  to  get  the  hiding.  I am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  a stiff  paint  is  more  durable  than  a 
thin  paint. 

(Mr.  Dewar  said  that  Mr.  Potter  is  a hero  to  come  be- 
fore a body  of  experienced  master  painters  with  an  en- 
tire new  propaganda  and  advocate  the  use  of  one  coat 
of  paint  in  repainting.  What  does  paint  and  painting  con- 
sist of?  Thirty  per  cent,  material  and  70  per  cent.  man. 
In  advocating  one  coat  of  paint,  a painter  is  a man  who 
has  been  trained  to  produce  the  best  results  with  the  paint 
applied.  There  is  a difference  between  the  art  of  apply- 
ing plant  and  the  science  of  applying  plaster.  Dr.  Dud- 
ley’s experience  was  along  the  lines  of  painting  cars. 
We  know  that  one  coat  of  paint  applied,  instead  of  two 
coats,  means  thickening  paint  so  much  that  you  are  really 
plastering.  Dr.  Dudley  declared  that  the  pigment  was  the 
life  of  the  paint;  I maintain  that  the  oil  is  the  life  of 
the  paint.  We  are  speaking  of  paint  applied  to  houses. 
All  conditions  of  diseases  on  the  surface  of  a house,  which 
is  up  for  repainting,  must  be  met  not  by  the  pigment, 
but  by  the  oil.  I have  never  seen  a job  of  repainting  that 
did  not  require  at  least  two  coats  of  paint.  There’s  gen- 
erally so  little  paint,  when  the  owner  decides  to  repaint, 
that  the  surface  absorbs  50  per  cent,  of  the  oil  you  would 
apply  as  a protective  agency. 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  a man  'would  not  discover  a fact 
till  he  investigated  it.  In  order  to  determine  the  possi- 
bllitv  of  one-coat  painting  I investigated.  I went  to  E Tl. 
Miller,  master  painter  of  the  D.,  D.  & W.,  and  asked  him 
why  he  was  going  to  paint  the  panel  of  a bridge  two 
coats.  He  said:— “I  do  not  know.”  He  investigated  and, 
since  then  in  repainting  a steel  bridge,  he  uses  two-coats 
on  rivets  and  flanges  and  one  coat  on  the  panels.  _ I have 
found  that  where  houses  are  painted  one-coat  with  real 
paint  that  four  years  afterward  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
two  coats  only  on  the  most  exposed  parts.  I have  realized 
that  in  order  to  do  business  with  a man,  I would  have 
to  come  within  his  means.  I have  never  had  a man  who 
did  not  say,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  that  I have  given 
his  house  practical  protection. 

Mr  Titzel  said  that  the  vehicle  and  the  pigment  are 
each  interdependent.  I am  talking  of  wood  painting.  If 
a man  puts  paint  on  a building,  it  is  because  it  needs 
painting  If  we  use  two  coats  the  first  coat  should  have 
an  excess  of  oil  well  rubbed  in.  The  part  that  is  dry  aJb- 
sorbs  the  oil.  Where  it  is  not  dry,  the  paint  is  rubbed 
off  and  the  paint  lies  in  a very  thin  film.  After  the  sur- 
face has  been  equalized,  then  come  on  with  your  heavy 
coat  of  paint.  If  the  pigment  is  dense  and  is  incorporated 
with  the  oil,  the  particles  overlap  and  protect  the  oil  from 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  sun’s  rays  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive agent  upon  paint.  In  the  gravel  roo'f,  tar  is  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Gravel  is  put  over  it  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun’s  rays  so  it  will  not  deteriorate. 

Mr  Potter  said:— “In  my  life  I have  never  been  able 
to  demonstrate  all  these  things  that  have  been  predicted, 
but  I have  invariably  found  that  where  one  coat  is  applied 
the  paint  is  in  better  condition  than  where  two  coats  are 
appPed  I have  tried  to  establsh  four  years  as  a basis 
for  repainting,  tout  I have  had  hard  work  to  persuade  a 
man  to  repaint  his  house  at  the  expiration  of  four  years. 
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Mr.  Deiwar  said  that  by  indiscretion  we  may  permit  the 
cuticle  of  the  paint  to  become  diseased.  What  is  the 
difference  between  lead,  zinc,  whiting  and  silica?  Silica, 
barytes  and  whiting  don’t  absorb  oil;  they  are  dead.  The 
tiny  particles  of  the  lead  absorb  oil,  while  the  inert  re- 
jects it.  Likewise,  zinc  absorbs  it.  The  pigment  that 
absorbs  the  liquid  forms  a better  cuticle  than  the  inert 
pigment  that  is  simply  immersed.  I thank  Mr.  Potter 
very  much  for  his  abie  paper. 

The  motion  to  receive  was  adopted. 

President  Dewar  introduced  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  for  Trade  Education  Development, 
who  read  the  following  paper: — 

Fitting  the  Youth  for  Industry. 

The  development  of  trade  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant advance  made  in  our  educational  system  for  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  essentially  a democratic  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  complete  educational  opportunity,  which  all  of  our 
educators  should  cherish  as  their  ultimate  ideal.  It  abol- 
ishes the  old  time  characteristics  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  offers  greater  opportunities  for  the  realization 
of  such  methods  of  education  as  shall  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individualism  without  which  there  can  be  no  en- 
during democracy. 

It  has  been  the  theme  of  considerable  controversy,  and 
of  wide  and  diverse  opinions  among  those  who  constitute 
our  present  school  organization. 

I have  been  privileged  to  observe  the  many  forward 
steps  of  the  great  movement  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  principle  and 
experimental  methods  in  the  past  have  been  so  success- 
ful as  to  warrant  their  general  adoption. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  opposition  to  this  or  any 
other  progressive  movement  by  self-seeking  political  edu- 
cator, who,  though  always  careful  of  democracy,  are  op- 
posing one  of  the  most  fruitful  democratic  principles  ever 
attempted  or  developed  in  our  time. 

The  greatest  defect  of  our  public  educational  system, 
has  been  its  failure  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problems 
which  control  the  youth  when  he  faces  the  practicalities 
of  life. 

We  have  for  generations  maintained  immense  pedagogic 
institutions,  or  mills  for  grinding  out  unproductive  and 
inefficient  humanity,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  independ- 
ence and  individuality  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
thel  working  class.  While  the  rich  and  privileged  had 
splendid  schools  open  to  them,  with  a system  fitting  the 
child,  instead  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  child  fit  the 
system. 

Fundamentally,  our  trade  educational  system  as  a part 
of  the  public  schools,  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  flexi- 
bility subordinates  the  school  to  the  needs  of  the  child, 
and  must  adapt  itself  to  the  qualities  and  needs  of  the 
human  unit.  In  fact,  trade  practice  and  teaching  will 
bring  to  the  schools  of  our  people  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual development,  with  freedom  for  personal  unfold- 
ing and  expressions,  which  only  the  privileged  few  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  he  that  would  oppose  or  obstruct  trade 
education  as  a part  of  our  public  school  system,  arrays 
himself  against  progress,  and  seeks  to  evade  the  re- 
splonsibilities  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  for  thei 
proper  training  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who  will 
be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  destined  to  frame  the 
future  of  this  great  republic,  and  become  the  Lincolns, 
Grants,  Garflelds  and  McKinleys  of  future  generations. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  great  'State  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  most  industrially  important  (States  of  the  country, 
must  realize  and  understand  the  importance  for  trade 
training  of  the  youth,  and  that  the  development  should 
be  within  our  great  democratic  educational  institutions, 
that  are  created  for  the  training  of  our  youth  in  some 
useful  vocaton,  and  fitting  them  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  and  for  better  citizenship. 

While  those  here  assembled  are  interested  primarily 
in  the  training  foifl  painting  and  decorating,  you  must 
also  recognize  the  needs  of  other  trades  and  crafts  and 
broaden  your  activities,  so  as  to  include  the  teaching 
of  all  trades  in  your  schools  for  the  youth,  fitting  them 
for  their  places  in  industry  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
home. 

Let  us  start  right  here  in  organizing  State  wide  a 
movement  that  will  demand  of  your  educational  authori- 
ties some  consideration  for  an  equitable'  return  upon 
your  investment  in  support  of  education,  providing 
proper  training  for  the  masses  going  into  industry  as 
well  as  for  those  going  to  college  and  into  the  profes- 
sions. , 

What  has  been  successfully  accomplished  In  other 
States  and  municipalities  may  well  be  applied  to  this 
or  any  other  State. 

And  in  the  name  of  .our  great  International  Associa- 
tion, pioneers  in  this  great  movement,  let  the  watch  word 
ever  be,  “Let  Young  America  Help.” 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Dr.  Ireton  said  he  had  been  privileged  to  get  under 
way  a painting  class  in  Providence,  R.  I.  They  are  look- 
ing for  a painting  teacher  in  Worcester,  iMass.  There  is 
an  excellent  school  for  journeymen  painter’s  in  Boston. 

Secretary  P.  J.  Byrne  said  he  was  the  spur  who  had 
urged  Dr.  Ireton  to  effort.  I quite  agree  iwith  him  that 
although  technical  and  trade  schools  are  commendable, 
there  is  too  much  culture  and  not  enough  of  the  practical 
work.  We  find  they  are  not  taught  by  practical  me- 
chanics. If  I could  find  trade  school  boys  who  are  satis- 
factory on  the  job  I would  be*  delighted  to  employ  them 
I know  boys  who  can  paint  portraits,  but  cannot  paint 
radiators  or  use  stencils.  1 would  like  to  have  the  boys 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  work  must  have  a com- 
mercial value.  We  are  proud  of  the  'Carnegie  School 
with  its  4,000  students.  If  they  were  to  be  taught  in  a 
practical  manner  we  would  have  a wonderful  school. 

Dr.  Irelton  replied  that  the  work  of  the  Boardman 
school  was  pi'actical,  that  they  built,  painted  and  deco- 
rated houses  to  live  in— not  models. 

President  Dewar  said  a journeyman  was  one  who  trav- 
eled from  place  to  place  to  increase  his  knowledge.  We 
are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  the  all  round  me- 
chanic has  ceased  to  exist.  We  have  become  a nation 
of  specialists.  You  can  tell  the  mechanic  by  the  way 
he  holds  his  brush  and  the  movement  of  his  hand.  You 
can  easily  tell  the  finished  artisan.  It  is  to  men  like  Dr. 
Ireton  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  mechanics  of  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  that  the  work  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee was  entirely  in  connection  with  the  public  school. 
Manual  training  does  not  give  a trade.  The  .Boardman 
Apprentice  djShops  worki  on  a regular  shop  basis.  Every 
instructor  is  a skilled  mechanic. 

Things  will  be  different  in  the  new  era  that  is  coming. 

Speaiking  of  The  Painters  Magazine  President  Dewan 
said  that  a better  investment  cannot  be  made  than  a 
sulbscription  to  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.10  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

Vice-president  Eehrig  took  the  chair  and  President 
Jo'hn  Dewar  read  the  following  paper; — 

Painting  as  a Collateral  Asset. 

It  has  been  said  that  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty.”  Yes,  that  is  true  and  more  than  that  you  will 
find  also  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  demanded  to 
possess  and  maintain  other  valuabie  things  besides  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  address  to  present  to  you  fruits 
from  the  years  of  my  personal  experience  as  “Man  and 
Master,”  in  the  science  and  art  of  house  painting.  In- 
asmuch as  I have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  money 
value  placed  upon  property  offered  as  collateral,  and 
shown  to  have  been  cared  for  and  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  time  and  disintegrating  conditions,  I feel  that 
I can  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  also  my  desire  to  bring  to  your  thoughtful  atten- 
tion that  good  and  sufficient  painting  of  residences,  barns, 
business  houses,  factories  and  mills  add  to  their  value 
as  a bankable  security  and  can  be  used  as  an  acceptable 
economic  asset. 

As  the  greatest  disintegration  of  value  is  found  on  the 
exterior  of  buildings,  I will  confine  myseif  to  exterior 
painting,  negiect  of  which  has  entaiied  an  enormous  loss 
in  value,  when,  if  the  proper  attention  had  been  given, 
remediai  action  would  have  been  taken,  thereby  saving 
and  keeping  in  force  a valuable  asset. 

It  has  been  truly  said: — “That  without  armor  plate  a 
dreadnaught  could  not  Ibe  a dreadnaught.”  As  my  sub- 
ject is  that  of  painting  and  its  value  it  would  be  well  at 
this  time  to  determine  and  know  the  nature  and  char- 
acteristics of  a paint  coating,  that  armor  piate  of  th.ngs 
perishable,  on  the  exterior  of  a building. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robert  S.  'Perry,  a practical 
paint  scientist,  who  says:— “The  average  paint  coating  is 
only  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick  and  yet  this 
thin  coating  is  required  to  withstand  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  underlying  surface,  abrasion  or  wear  from 
storm.s  of  dust  and  sand  or  rain,  sleet,  hail  and  absorb- 
ing, drawing  and  expanding  influences  of  the  summer’s 
sun  and  contraction  from  the  cold  of  winter.  It  must 
have  hardness  to  withstand  to  a reasonable  extent  this 
surface  wear  and  yet  enough  elasticity  to  meet  internal 
strain  and  to  conform  to  changes  in  the  underlying  sur- 
face and  it  must  penetrate  and  cling  to  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  applied.  It  must  also  retard  and  prevent  from 
access  to  the  underlying  surface  both  the  moisture  and 
atmospheric  gases  which  cause  decay,”  and,  if  possessing 
the  virtues  of  a good  paint,  it  must  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  repainting  becomes  necessary,  present  a suitable 
foundation  for  the  new  paint  coatings. 

A paint  to  possess  these  requirements  must  naturally 
be  selected  with  care  and  due  consideration  be  given 


to  that  which  is  required  of  it  as  a protective  coating. 
A paint  that  is  ciassed  as  a Good  Paint,  and  no  doubt 
is,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  may  prove 
a failure  when  used  elsewhere.  To  illustrate,  the  com- 
position of  a Good  Paint  for  wood  is  frequently  of  little 
value  as  a protective  coating  for  iron,  steei  and  cement 
owing  to  their  different  natures  and  physical  require- 
ments. 

Now  that  the  character  and  funcfon  of  a paint  coating 
has  been  clearly  defined,  the  mechanical  application  of  it 
to  the  buiiding  or  structure,  as  an  armor  or  protective 
coating,  should  receive  our  most  thoughtful  attention. 
For  the  compoisition  and  strength  of  the  plate  or  coating 
is  of  little  consequence  as  a guard  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  if  the  application  has  not  been  skillfully 
wrought  out  and  assembled  along  clearly  defined  lines 
for  solidity  and  strength. 

The  success  and  value  of  a paint  coating  applied  con- 
sists of  '25%  material  and  75%  man.  In  this  connection 
I want  to  state  as  emphatically  as  possible  that  a paint 
may  be  scientifically  correct  and  approved  toy  practical 
experience,  but  if  not  applied  in  a skillful  manner  and 
imder  reasonably  favorable  climatic  and  surface  condi- 
tions, whether  it  be  on  new  surfaces  or  in  repainting, 
it  will  neither  protect  nor  wear,  being  a failure  and  can- 
not^ be  held  responsible  for  the  guilt  of  commission  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  painter. 

The  ultimate  requirement  from  painting  is  protection 
and  color  in  tune  with  architectural  effects  and  environ- 
ments, thbrelby  enhancing  and  maintaining  the  value  of 
the  building  or  structure  as  an  asset. 

The  value  of  good  and  sufficient  painting  as  an  asset 
in  dollars  and  cents  may  not  have  occurred  to  you. 

An  individual  or  corporation  builds  a home  or  other 
building  for  a certain  sum  of  money,  it  may  be  one  thou- 
sand or  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  thereafter  con- 
s;ders  its  cost  as  its  value. 

A necessity  may  arise  to  borrow,  either  on  a mortgage 
or  note,  accompanied  by  a statement  of  real  estate 
owned.  _ The  owner  hopes  to  secure  50  or  60%  of  this  value, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  toanks  and  other  institutions 
which  lend  money,  that  in  fully  50%  of  the  applications 
the  property  on  investigation  has  so.  deteriorated  by  rea- 
son of  neglect  to  keep  the  wood  and  iron  work  protected 
from  decay  by  the  necessary  application  of  paint  that 
their  estimate  of  value  is  away  below  the  borrower’s  and 
consequently  he  is  unable  to  realize  the  amount  desired. 
In  fact  the  property  has  been  known  to  prove  a liability, 
rather  than  an  asset,  by  reason  of  adjustments  necessary 
to  meet  its  original  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  possessor  of  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages  of  rail- 
roads, industrials  and  real  estate  carefully  seeks  infor- 
mation as  to  their  physical  value,  working  condition  and 
maintenance,  their  earning  capacity,  based  upon  past 
and  present  market  conditions.  How  anxiously  he  scru- 
tinizes market  fluctuations  as  to  their  value  and  analyzes 
reports  of  their  condition,  permitting  nothing  to  escape 
his  attention  that  ■would  have  a depreciating  effect  upon 
his  assets. 

Yet  this  same  individual,  possessing  houses  and  other 
buildings,  shows  an  utter  disregard  for  maintenance  of 
value  on  these  houses  or  buildings,  permitting  decay  and 
disintegration  of  that  most  perishable  on  his  buildings, 
wood  and  iron,  wheh  if  a proper  examination  had  been 
given  from  time  to  time,  and  when  necessary,  repainted, 
it  would  have  protected  and  maintained  their  value  as 
an  asset. 

Real  estate  companies,  trust  com,panies  and  other 
institutions  which,  as  a part  of  their  business,  take  over 
the  management  of  propert'es,  are  frequently  to  blame 
for  their  “run  down”  and  disreputable  appearance  they 
sacrificing  the  physical  value  of  the  Properties  for  rev- 
enue 'Many  of  them  act  as  if  blind  and  dumb  to  the 
necessity  of  “upkeep.”  They  apparently  do  not  realize 
that  property  painted  as  often  a,s  is  necessary  proves  itself 
an  attraction  and  is  enhanced  in  its  rental  capacity.  By 
such  care  they  maintain  the  proper  value  to  the  owner 
who  believes  in  their  integrity  and  ability  to  protect  his 
a.sset  so  that,  if  a.  necessity  should  present  itself,  it  could 
be  used  as  a substantial  collateral. 

What  more  charming  picture  can  we  find  anywhere 
than  the  farmer’s  home  with  its  vegetable  and  old  fash- 
ioned flower  garden,  h'‘s  barns  and  out  buildings  all  well 
painted  in  color,  tuned  in  harmony  with  the  green  of  his 
meadow  land,  his  fields  of  waving  grain,  the  orchard  and 
w.oods  nearby,  the  azure  blue  over  head. 

That  I could  be  heard  by  all  the  farmers  of  these 
United  States,  I would  shout  long  and  loud: — “Wake  up” 
and  paint  that  home,  barn  and  out  buildings  of  yours 
w’hlte  and  shutters  green.  You  till,  sow  and  reap  by 
the  grace  of  God,  who  sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
yet  you  permit  a tolot  upon  your  fair  land,  speaking 
lo.uder  than  words,  denoting  indifference  and  lack  of 
real  thrift.  Make  those  buildings  of  yours  a joy  in  pos- 
session, as  "well  as  a substantial  asset  so  that  in  the  day 
of  necessity  they  will  prove  an  acceptable  collateral. 

We  are  fast  becoming  a nation  of  travelers,  largely  by 
reason  of  the  innovation  of  the  automobile.  We  travel 
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VN-ith  ease  and  comfort  along-  roads  never  dreamt  of,  lead- 
ing us  thi'ough  cities,  towns  and  villag-es  that  we  hardly 
knew  existed  and  how  often  we  find  ourselves,  as  we 
pass  through  a town  or  village,  judging  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  its  people. 

■When  you  find  the  homes  well  painted,  in  color  har- 
mony with  their  environments,  you  will  find  an  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  people,  the  children  ‘iwell  fed  and 
well  clad,”  a feeling  of  substantial  solidity  permeating 
tile  entire  communUy  and  impressing  itself  upon  the 
traveler,  who  journeys  on,  feeling  the  better  by  coming  in 
contact  with  that  which  leaves  a pleasing  memory.  These 
conditions  create  a civic  as  well  as  a personal  asset  of 
value. 

How  different  your  feeling  when  approaching  and  pas- 
sing through  a town  or  village,  where  the  homes  show 
the  lack  and  need  of  painting,  the  invariable  result  being 
decay  and  dsintegration  of  that  which  might  have  been 
a substantial  asset  against  the  day  of  necessity.  The 
impression  formed  is  that  of  pity,  if  not  disgust,  that 
any  individual  or  community  should  show  such  a criminal 
disregard  of  the  value  of  preserving  and  beautifying  that 
which  they  have  permitted  to  advertise  themselves  as 
“shiftless”  and  lacking  in  all  principles  of  economy. 

I know  of  no  better  index  of  the  character  and  solidity 
of  an  individual  or  community  than  the  condition  of  his 
or  their  properties.  It  will  show  thrift  or  lack  of  it  and 
where  thrift  abides  and  is  practised  there  you  will  find 
intelligence  and  prosperity. 

Frequently  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  deplor,- 
able  condition  of  iron  and  steel  used  as  siding  and  roofs 
of  mills,  factories  and  store  houses.  After  erection  they 
would  be  given  two,  or  more  frequently  one  coat  of  a so- 
called  paint,  the  vehicle,  the  life  of  a paint,  consisting 
largely  of  coal  tar,  all  of  which  proving  a menace  to  the 
life  of  iron  or  steel. 

Shortly  this  paint  will  be  removed  by  the  action  of  rain, 
sunshine  and  wind,  leaving  the  iron  unprotected,  the  coal 
tar  coating  alligatoring  and  exposed  the  iron  in  the  fis- 
sures, A'il  of  these  conditions  give  birth  to  rust,  the 
natural  enemy  of  iron  and  steel,  which  will  work  its  in- 
sidious progress  of  decay  night  and  day,  the  ultimate 
result  shortly  being  a honey  combing  or 'breaking  away 
of  the  iron. 

Before  final  destruction,  repainting  may  be  resorted 
to,  but  if  the  rust  is  not  entirely  removed,  which  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  the  process  of  decay  will  continue  right 
along.  Therefore,  if  you  would  maintain  your  asset  in 
these  buildings  and  structural  work,  see  to  it  that  a good 
paint,  designed  for  that  purpose,  is  applied  in  a skillful 
manner  and  not  by  a common  laborer,  eternal  vigilance, 
being  the  pride  of  the  fitness  of  iron  and  steeL 
I want  to  dwell  on  this  subject  a moment  longer,  and 
say  that  iron  and  steel  used  for  the  purpose  I have  men- 
tioned should  be  thoroughly  first  coated  on  both  sides 
before  erection,  first  removing  all  foreign  matter  from 
the  surface.  On  completion  of  building  a second  coat 
should  be  given,  all  paint  to  be  of  an  approved  character 
for  the  purpose. 

All  of  such  work  should  be  given  one  good  coat  of  paint 
every  two  years  to  insure  protection.  Sulphurous  gas 
and  neglect  materially  reduces  the  value  of  the  asset. 

Before  passing  on  I want  to  impress  you  with  tha  awful 
responsibility  of  the  engineer,  architect  or  painter,  who 
would  seek  to  preserve  and  protect  from  the  disease  of 
rust  the  invisible  power  of  the  modem  skyscraper  or 
structure — “Structural  Iron.”  The  action  of  rust  on  iron 
and  steel  being  as  insidious  as  the  microbe  on  the  tissues 
of  the  human  body. 

In  a statement  under  date  of  April  27,  1916,  Professor 
H.  H.  King,  of  the  Kansas  (State  Agricultural  College, 
says:— “The  loss  through  lack  of  painting  is  greater  in 
Kansas  than  the  loss  by  fire.” 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  strive  to  contemplate 
the  magnitude  of  the  value  of  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  their  cost  of  protection  by  insurance  against  fire 
and  approximate  loss  by  fire.  The  following  data  is  com- 
piled from  reports  of  the  'National  Board  of  Fire  Under 
writers  of  the  United  States; — 

Total  amount  of  Insurance  on  all  prop- 
erties In  the  United  States  written 
by  stock  and  foreign  companies,  De- 
cember 31.  1916 $63,355,299,583 

Estimate  property  insured  other  than 

buildings,  50% 31,677,649,792 

Estimate  value  of  buildings  uninsured. 

Estimate  value  of  buildings  insured  in 
Mutual,  Interinsuring  and  Lloyds  in- 
surance companies  

Estimate  value  of  buildings  insured  and 
uninsured  December  31,  1916 $51,471,123,935 


Premiums  on  policies  in  force  in  United 
States  and  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, December  31,  1916 $628,209,683 

Estimated  premiums  on  policies  in 

than  buildings,  50% 314,104,842  314,104,841 

Estimated  premiums  on  policies  In 
force  in  Mutual,  Interinsurers  and 

Lloyds,  December  31,  1916 94,230,752 


Estimated  amount  of  premiums  on  all 
policies  existing  December  31.  1916,  on 

buildings  in  United  States $408,335,593 


Losses  at  58%  (on  $408,335,6931  being  the  average  loss 

ratio  for  66  years— 1860  to  1916  Indus  si ve  $236,834,643 

Average  loss  ratio  in  United  States.  1860  to  1916 

inclusive  58% 

yowost  loss  ratio  during  above  period.  1863  4-i% 

Highest  loss  ratio  during  same  period,  1903  97% 


The  figures  quoted  as  to  value  of  buildings,  cost  of 
maintaining  insurance  and  average  loss  by  fire  per  year, 
are  they  not  astounding?  It  proves  that  the  'great  ma- 
jority of  property  owners  are  prudent  and  careful  in 
conserving  their  visible  property  asset  against  possible 
loss  by  (fire.  They  pay  the  premiums  regularly  and  un- 
grudgingly and  are  solicitous  that  the  policies  do  not 
lapse.  The  individual  may  pay  premiums  for  a life  time 
and  not  have  a fire  loss. 

“While  the  figures  given  relative  to  insurance  are  amaz- 
ing, the  statement  of  Professor  King,  that;  “The  loss 
through  lack  of  painting  is  greater  in  Kansas  than  loss 
by  fire,”  is  somewhat  beyond  our  comprehension;  Kansas 
being  a fair  average  state-. 

Let  us  consider  this  quest'on  of  fire  loss  and  loss 
through  neglect  of  painting.  We  wisely  take  out  insur- 
ance costing  us  $408,335,593  in  yearly  premiums  to  protect 
ourselves  against  a possible  building  loss  by  fire,  which 
statistics  show  to  be  approximately  $236,834,643  per  year, 
this  bemg  a total  loss.  Is  it  not  as  essential  that  we 
should  paint  and  repaint  our  properties  when  necessary 
against  certain  decay  and  disintegration  of  physical  value, 
that  being  a constant  loss,  caused  by  neglect  of  painting, 
that  in  the  last  analysis  proves  greater  than  that  caused 
by  fire  loss.  Would  not  this  he  conservation  of  a high 
order?  Would  it  not  mainta-'n  the  economic  wealth  of 
the  nation  by  preserving  our  $51, 471,123,935  invested  in 
homes  and  other  buildings  as  a substantial  asset? 

I have  stated  that  good  and  sufficient  painting  is  an 
asset  to  any  house  or  building.  AnPcipating  the  question: 
“What  is  good  and  sufficient  p-a-nting?”  I would  answer, 
not  going  into  details,  that  the  painter  must  be  a man 
of  experience  in  the  art  and  science  of  paint  and  its  appli- 
cation. He  should  be  skilled  in  diagnosing  conditions,  the 
character  and  requirements  of  the  different  woods  and 
the  composition  of  paint  necessary  to  meet  those  condi- 
tions. He  should  know  when  to  apply  the  paint  burner 
or  remover  so  that  .all  superfluous  or  diseased  paint  may 
be  removed,  leaving  the  surface  clean  and  wholesome  to 
build  upon  during  the  repainting  period. 

Good  and  sufficient  painting  for  new  wood  means  three 
coats  of  a good  paint  des'gned  for  the  purpose,  four  coats 
will  be  better.  This  should  last  for  four  years,  with  four 
coats  six  years,  although  much  depends  upon  environ- 
ments, the  more  favorable  these  are  the  longer  the  life 
of  the  paint.  A careful  examination  from  time  to  time 
will  prove  the  necessity  for  repainting.  The  loss  in  value 
of  a house  or  building  occurs  during  the  period  when 
the  necessity  presents  itself  and  the  time  of  repainting. 

Hepainting  should  consist  of  not  less  than  two  coats. 
The  repainting  usually  lasts  much  longer  than  the  original 
paint  as  the  absorption  of  the  oil  by  the  new  wood  has 
been  practically  satisfied. 

In  conclusion  I would  most  earnestly  advocate  the  join 
ing  together  of  all  whose  products  enter  into  paint,  with 
the  paint  manufacturers,  and  painters,  to  institute  a Na- 
tional propaganda  to  educate  the  pwple  of  this  country 
to  the  tremendo-us  econoimic  waste  being  practiced  through 
ignorance  or  neglect  in  conserving  this  great  individual 
and  National  asset. 

In  bringing  this  woeful  waste  before  the  people,  job- 
bers and  retailers  of  paint  should  -be  fully  informed  of 
conditions  so  that  they  may  become  teachers  of  thrift. 

Newspapers,  trade  papers,  magazines  and  other  periodi- 
cals should  be  thoroughly  Informed  and  arrangements 
made  with  them  to  reach  the  people  through  condensed 
or  tabloid  statements  appearing  iii  their  columns  on  this 
National  waste  caused  by  neglect  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  property  owners. 

In  closing  I repeat  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
demanded  to  possess  and  maintain  other  valuable  things 
besides  liberty. 

Mr.  Dewar’s  paper  was  greeted  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  spread 
upo'n  the  minutes,  and  this  was  amended  by  Mr.  Fowler 
that  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given,  which  was  unani 
mously  done. 

iMr.  Heckel  said  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  specially 
interesting  to  him  because  he  had  been  advocating  the 
greater  use  of  paint.  The  “Use  -More  Paint”  campaign 
will  be  exactly  along  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Dewar. 
This  may  not  be  Inaugurated  at  once  because  of  restric- 
ticns  the  government  is  placing  on  paint  manufacture. 
The  man  who  paints  his  house  is  saving  money.  This 
is  a movement  in  which  all  branches  of  the  trade  will  co- 
operate. 

Mr  Potter  asked  to  what  purpose  we  can  give  our  time 
unless  a remedy  is  suggested  for  the  evil  complained 
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about.  There  is  not  an  unpainted  ho.me  except  for  a 
well  defined  reason.  Two  thing's  are  necessary.  One  of 
them  is  the  ability  to  produce  a remedy;  the  other  is  to 
put  it  in  reach  of  the  persons  in  need  of  it.  Two  coat 
specifications  have  contributed  largely  to  the  paintless 
conditioHi  in  this  valley.  I want  to  ask  if  any  manufac- 
turer has  ever  suggested  to  the  people  painting  their 
houses  one  coat.  Color  cards  are  on  a basis  of  two  coats, 
when  the  facts'  are  that  one  coat  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  had  spoken  of  new  wood,  when  he 
suggested  three  coats  and  said  that  four  coats  would  be 
better.  For  repainting  he  had  suggested  two  coata 

Mr.  Potter  continued  that  we  had  discouraged  frequent 
repainting  by  insisting  on  t'wo  coats,  whereas  in  many 
cases  one  coat  is  sufficient. 

'Mr.  Byrne  said  that,  while  in  many  cases  he  a'^reed 
with  Mr.  Potter,  there  is  so  much  business  before  the 
convention  it  was  necessary  to  cut  this  argmnent  short. 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  if  two-coat  and  three-coat  work 
were  constantly  urged,  under  present  conditions,  the  per- 
centage of  unpainted  houses  would  increase.  Bring  paint- 
ing before  the  people  logically  and  reduce  the  cost  by  one- 
coat  work  and  they  will  paint. 

Frank  X.  Kelly  said  that  in  several  building  and  loan 
associations,  of  which  he  is  a director,  they  have  adopted 
as  a policy  that  unless  the  owners  keep  their  houses  re- 
paired and  'V'ell  painted  they  would  withdraw  their  loans. 

iMr.  Thompson  said  that  the  proposition  is  a broad  one, 
but  we  look  at  it  from  a narrow  standpoint.  Whether 
you  apply  one,  two  or  three  coats,  the  more  paint  that 
is  usel  the  better.  Even  if  the  farmer  paints  his  own 
house,  instead  of  employing  a painter,  it  is  better  than 
not  painting  at  all,  because  he  gets  protective  insurance. 
This  is  a broad  proposition  and  let  us  be  broadminded 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Ireton  next  showed  the  slides  of  trade  educational 
subjects,  referred  to  in  his  paper,  which  he  had  already 
read. 

E.  D.  Breinig,  of  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Com- 
pany, now  a branch  of  the  Du  iPont  de  Nemours  Com 
pany,  gave  a demonstration  of  wood  staining,  apologizing 
because  an  express  embargo  prevented  him  from  bring- 
ing his  full  equipment. 


A Demonstration  of  Wood  Staining. 

The  subject  which  I have  been  asked  to  speak  on — 
, STAINS — embraces  so  many  details  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  cover  it  Except  in  a general  way.  Therefore, 
my  talk  will  be  along  general  lines,  taking  up  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  stains  and  the  woods  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  I have  with  me  such  stains  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  master  painter,  together  with  panels  of  raw 
wood  of  the  types  commonly  used  for  interior  woodwork. 
I shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  points  I make  as  I go 
along. 

I think  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a point  here  of 
the  work  of  the  lumber!  associations.  No  doul>+  you 
are  familiar  with  them  all.  I can  probably  tell  you  more 
about  the  results  of  the  work  after  the  demonstration. 
There  are  five  or  six  associations — the  North  Carolina 
Pine,  Southern  Cypress,  Southern  Pine,  Northern  Hem- 
lock and  Hardwood,  Gum  and  Oak.  They  have  realized 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  all  of  their  woods 
are  not  adapted  for  all  finishes;  in  other  words,  certain 
types  _ required  certain  finishes.  They  realized  ’that,  in 
some  instances,  finishes  were  being  applied  to  their  woods 
which  were  not  developing  the  beauty  of  the  wood  to  its 
greatest  extent;  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  most 
particular  in  getting  stain  manufacturers  to  fabricate 
stains  which  were  e.specially  adapted  for  their  woods  and 
which  would  show^  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  modern  artistic  coloring  of  wood  is  simply  taking 
tne  natural  wood  and,  by  proper  treatm,ent,  developing 
the  grain  or  beauty  in  the  wood  in  effects  which  are  both 
permanent  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Some  of  our  do- 
mestic woods  are  close  grained  and  the  figure  is  small- 
others  are  soft  and  porous,  and  the  grain  is  large.  Where 
we  find  the  figure  of  the  wood  to  be  small,  it  is  customary 
to  bring  out  the  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  grain 
IS  prominent,  by  proper  treatment  it  can  be  reduced  so 
as  to  give  a more  uniform  effect,  and  do  away  with  what 
migbt  be  termed  a “flasihy”  finish.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  all  woods  will  not  take  the  same  stains  effectively. 

As  m.uch  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  stains  during  the  past  few  years  as  to 
product.  Chemical  knowledge  has  en- 
abled the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  basic  colors  that 
Will  combine  with  other  colors  and  solvents,  and  those 
colors  which  must  be  used  alone,  and  has  determined 
as  well  the  colors  which  are  permanent  and  those  which 
S/F©  not. 

Through  the  closest  Investigation,  stains  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  where  they  are  on  a practical  basis 
for  use,  which  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  their  con 
sumption  by  the  master  painter  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  valuable  suggestions.  yoteu 

There  aie  three  types  of  stain  commonly  used  bv  the 
master  painter:  (1)  Penetrating  stains;  (2)  Oil  or  pi/mem 
stains,  and  (3)  acid  stains.  - v or  pigment 


I _ will  first  take  up  penetrating  stains.  The  average 
stain  of  this  type  is  made  from  an  oil  soluble  dye  dis- 
solved in  a combination  of  vehicles,  such  as  benzol’  ace- 
tone, turpentine,  dryers,  etc.,  under  heat.  They  are  so 
fabricated  that,  as  the  name  implies,  they  penetrate,  that 
IS,  sink  into  the  wood,  emphasizing  or  developing  the  grain 
Containing  no  pigments,  they  naturally  leave  nothing  oii 
the  surface  of  the  wood  to  hide  the  grain.  These  are  made 
soft  t^es,  such  as  mahogany,  walnut  and  mission 
effects,  including  English  brown  and  weathered  oaks.  They 
are  pa^ioularly  adapted  for  mission  effects  on  oak,  mahog- 
any effects  on  birch  and  walnut  and  mahogany  effects  on 
gum,  and  are  used  on  some  of  the  softer  woods,  such  as 
pine  and  cypress,  where  the  grain  is  not  too  prominent. 

Now,  probably  the  stain  which  you  are  most  interested 
in  IS  mahogany.  I presume  you  usp  more  maJiogany  than 
any  other,  particularly  on  birch,  and  gum  at  the  present 
twna  This  piece  of  birch  has  been  stained  -with  what 
^ght  be  termed  a dark  mahogany  penetrating  stain. 
There  is  probably  a question  in  your  minds  as  to  the  fast- 
ness of  the  color,  and  I think  it  might  be  well  to  state  at 
this  time  that  to  my  knowledge  (which  I have  verified  as 
mo^ly  as  possible)  there  is  not  a mahogany  penetrating 
stain  on  the  market  today  that  is  absolutely  fast  to  light-- 
that  will  not  fade.  You  will  find  that  there  are  mahogany 
stains  which  hold  their  color  under  ordinary  conditions. 
But,  for  example,  if  a stain  is  used  in  a show  window 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  strikes  on  it  two  or  three  hours 
a day  through  the  glass,  that  stain  is  bound  to  lose  part 
of  its  color. 


In  the  minds  of  some  master  painters  I believe  there 
exists  the  thought  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
enabled  o get  our  German  or  Swiss  colors,  that 
the  American  dyes  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  were 
formerly  imported.  During  the  latter  part  of  1914  and 
the  early  part  of  1915,  when  our  domestic  manufacturers 
were  laboring  under  great  stress  and  were  trying  to  dupli- 
cate those  colors,  it  is  quite  passible  that  the  colors  that 
were  used  were  not  the  equal  of  the  German  dyes.  But 
there  is  no  question  today,  I believe,  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  stain  manufacturers  but  that  our  domestic  col- 
ors are  superior  to  anything  that  we  ever  had  brought 
oyer  from  the  other  side.  We  get  a smoother  working 
stain,  we  get  a color  that  dissolves  better;  we  have  no 
sediment,  and  the  dye  manufacturers  are  making  their 
colors  in  .such  a Way  that  they  are  more  applicable  for 
use  in  stains;  in  other  words,  they  have  gone  into  the 
matter  more  thoroughly  than  the  foreign  manufacturers 
in  past  years. 

President  Dewar  asked  if  the  oil  penetrating  stains  with 
these  characteristics  are  of  a bleeding  nature. 

Mr.  Breinig  continued:— In  some,  yes,  particularly  in 
mahogany.  That  point  is  a very  gO'Od  one.  A mahogany 
penetrating  stain  s color  is  developed  by  the  application 
of  the  glaze  coat  or  the  shellac  coat.  A portion  of  the 
color  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  it  bleeds  to  a certain  extent 
and  in  that  manner  develops  the  full  color.  Over  a ma- 
hogany penetrating  stain,  in  order  to  make  it  as  fast  to 
light  as  possible,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a tinted  shellac 
or  glaze  coat.  A varnish  should  not  be  applied  directly 
over  a penetrating  stain,  but  a tinted  shellac  will  give  a 
better  finish,  and  one  that  is  more  fast  to  light.  Of  course 
as  you  are  probably  all  aware,  a penetrating  stain  does  not 
raise  the  grain  of  the  wood.  For  that  reason  it  is  more 
economical. 

X just  want  to  take  a moment  here  to  explain  the  use 
Of  the  penetrating  stain  on  such  woods  as  pine  and  cypress 
The  manufacturers  of  these  woods  fully  appreciate  that 
if  their  product  is  finished  in  a fiashy  manner,  that  is  if 
the  full  grain  of  the  wood  is  developed,  it  gives  an  effect 
of  a cheap  finish.  It  places  the  hardwood  on  a higher 
plane  than  the  softwood,  and  naturally  they  are  very 
anxious  to  see  pine  and  cypress  in  the  same  class  as  oak 
or  birch  or  gum. 

This  is  rather  a crude  way  of  showing  it,  but  as  you 
see  in  this  panel,  the  grainl  of  the  wood  is  not  uniform 
It  shows  blotches.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  applied  in  an 
irregular  way.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  wood 
The  stain  has  struck  in  more  deeply  in  the  soft  parts  and 
gives  It  a very  flashy  appearance.  Just  how  this  is  over- 
come I -will  show  you  a little  bit  later. 

Before  I go  on  to  other  stains  I would  like  to  ask  if  there 
are  any  questions  in  regard  to  penetrating  stains  that  I 
might  cover  here. 

President  Dewar  said: — Before  we  get  away  from  that 
penetrating  oil  stain  that  has  a tendency  to  bleed,  sup- 
posing that  today  we  finish  a room  with  that  penetrating 
oil  stain  and  ten  years  from  now  the  owner  of  the  room 
desires  to  have  it  painted  and  enameled.  By  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  stain  is  a bleeding  stain,  is  it  not  a fact 
that  some  particular  precaution  is  taken  that  stain  will 
work  out  through  an  innumerable  number  of  coats— yes 
mne,  ten  twelve,  coats  or  more— right  up  to  the  surface; 
that  IS,  the  coloring  matter?  What  do  you  do  to  prevent 
that?  I have  seen  it  with  brown  stains,  also,  possilbv 
where  they  are  made  out  of  some  basic  colors  but  it  is 
true  that  where  a stain  is  applied  and  later  an  enamel 
finish,  for  example,  is  placed  over  that  stain,  that  it  does 
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not  make  any  difference  how  many  coats  of  enamel  or 
paint  ycfu  apply,  the  stain  is  hO'und  to  work  up  through. 

Mr  Breinig'  answered: — The  only  solution  that  I know 
of  is  the  application  of  aluminum  bronze.  I have  seen  that 
applied  over  mahogany  slam  and  it  has  not  woiked  out 
to  date.  I think  the  finish  was  applied  some  t\\o  and  a 

hcilf  v0i\,Ps  ci-S[‘o.  . j 

President  Dewar  added: — You  know  soil  pipes  cwered 
with  coal  tar  frequently  in  a Colonial  or  frame  house, 
where  the  clapboards  are  painted  a light  color  and  the 
soil  pipe  runs  up  over  the  clapboards,  we  want  to  paint 
that  portion  the  same  color  of  the  house.  Now,  I have 
shellaced  three  or  four  or  five  coats,  but  I might  as  wel 
have  coated  it  with  water,  because  very  shortly  the  coal 
tar  would!  come  to  the  surface.  Now  the  penetrating  oil 
stain  is  a by-product  of  coal  tar.  I have  myself  coated 
that  soil  pipe  with  aluminum  bronze,  two  coats,  and  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  So  that  may  be  of  informa- 

^ Mr.  Breinig  answered; — It  is  the  only  solution  that  I 
know  A coat  of  aluminum  bronze  over  a mahogany  Pene- 
trating stain  where  it  is  desired  to  use  enamel  over  the 

^^The  second  class  is  pigment  oil  stains,  made  from  pig- 
ment colors,  ground  in  oil,  thinned  wth  such  vehicles  as 
turpentine,  benzine  and  dryer.  Having  a pignient  base, 
they  naturally  leave  a film  on  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
which  to  a certain  extent  obscures  the  gram.  These  stains 
are  especially  adapted  for  use  on  close  gra-ined  woods,  . 
such  as  white  pine,  poplar,  whitewood,  maple  ^d  chenr- 
The  vehicles  used  in  their  manufacture,  not  having  tne 
same  penetrative  strengths  as  those  used  m penetrating 
stains,  naturally  do  not  ’ sink  deeply  into  the  w^ood,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  tend  to  develop  the  figure  of  the  wood. 
Tou  are  all,  no-  doubt,  familiar  with  this  type  of  stain, 
and  therefore,  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  a 
demonstration.  In  fact,  I did  not  bring  any  oil  wood  staiM 
with  me,  because  I think  every  one  here_  is  using  them 
regularly  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  their  uses.  In  the 
old  days  when,  for  example,  cherry  and  maple  were  largely 
used,  these  stains  were  much  in  demand,  but  with  oirch, 
gum  pine  and  cypress  coming  to  the  front,  taking  _al 
kindk  of  new  tones,  their  usei  has  decreased  to  a conoid- 

The  third  class  is  acid  stains,  oftentimes  called  water 
stains  I make  mention  of  water  stain,  inasmuch  as  this 
type  of  stain  is  often  confused  with  acid  stain,  a mat- 
ter  of  fact,  the  modern  acid  stain  is  entirely  d^erent 
from  the  old  type  of  water  stain,  which  was  made  by  dis- 
solving an  aniline  dye  in  water,  using  the  solution  as  a 
stain.  ^ In  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  acid  stains.  Science  has  given  us  the 
ability  to  combine  aniline  dyes  with  water  as  a solvent, 
together  with  certain,  chemicals,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
stfin  by  which  we  are  able  to  produce  effects  which  can- 
not he  duplicated  by  the  use  of  any  other  type  of  stain. 
For  this  reason,  especially  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
acid  stains  have  come  to  the  front.  Wood  finishing  has 
been  keeping  step  with  progress  with  similar  arts.  _ 
Today  the  average  home  builder  and  architect  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  old  type  of  finish,  :such  as  the 
common  golden  oak,  red  mahogany,  etc.,  any  more  than 
you,  gentlemen,  are  satisfied  to  go  about  m an  automolbile 
eight  or  ten  years  old.  Progress  and  the  spirit  of  the 

times  demand  that  you  have  that  e-um 

In  addition,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  gum 
cypress  and  similar  woods  are  used  today  m addition  to 
oa^  bfrch,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  the  hard  woods  which 
were  used  almost  exclusively  ten  years  ago_  for  fine  in- 
terior trim.  It  has  been  the  erroneous  opinion  the 
average  man  that  these  woods  were  not  as  well  adapted 
for  interior  finishing  purposes  as  the  hardwoods  and 
were  considered  substitutes  for  the  more  expensive  types. 
Therefore,  with  the  increasing  demand  for  the  commoner 
wS  it  has  become  necessary  to  develop  distinctive  fin- 
ishes ’for  producing  just  as  beautiful  effects  on  these 
woods  as  could,  be  obtained  on  the  more  expensive  types. 
Thfs  hal  been  acxiomplished  through  the  use  of  acid 
Ss  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  get  the  latest  brown 
and  g’ra/  tones,  and  such  popular  shades  as  fumed  oak. 
wUhfut  the  actual  process  of  fuming  the  wood,  and  the 
T'ir’Vi  Tirown  sha<^6s  of  itiHhog'Hny.  .•  i 

I believe  that  you  ‘are  all  interested  in  this  particular 
type  of  stain,  and  I have  therefore  had  prepared  samples 
showing  the  stages  of  effecting  the  gray  and 
brown  shades  on  pine  and  cypress,  and  I might  add  that 
Xne  it  may  seem  to  you  as  if  the 

complicaterl  such  is  not  the  case,  for  as  a matter  of  fact 
thSe  effects  can  he  obtained  much  more  economically 
than  thY ordinary  stained  and  varnish  finishes.  _ In  the 
first  Place  X average  acid  stain  is  cheaper  in  price, 
qecnridlv  the  entire  finish  can  he  completed  in  two  days 
time  as  ’l  will  illustrate,  whereas  with  a shellac  and  Var- 
niSi' finish  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  stain  to  dry  from 
■18  to  2T  hours  before  the  finishing  coats  are  applied  and 
these  in  turn  must  dry  a day  or  two  between  coats. 

In  orde-  to  demonstrate  'an  acid  stain  it  would  require 
considerable  time  and  head,  so  I have  had  some  panels 
prepared  here  showing  the  various  stages  of  effecting  a 


finish  on  pine  and  cypress  and  will  explain  the  process 
ns  I go  along.  The  acid  will  dry  in  two  or  three  hours 
with  good  drying  conditions.  It  will  raise  the  gram  o 
the  wood  to  a certain  extent.  That  is  one  thing  that  must 
be  combatted.  But  the  grain  in  pine  and  cypress  is  so 
large,  it  is  different  from  oak  and  birch,  that  a very 
light  sanding  will  smooth  it  off  sufficiently,  and  often- 
times it  is  not  necessary  to  sand  it  at  all.  I am  speak- 
ing of  yellow  pine  at  the  present  time.  It  is  applicable 
for  use  on  white  pine  as  well. 

While,  of  course,  I am  particularly  interested  in  show- 
ing you  their  effect  on  pine  and  cypress,  they  produce 
at  the  same  time,  as  you  know,  the  deep,  rich  shades  of 
mahogany  which  Cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  types 
of  stains,  are  used  in  connection  with  filler  where  you 
are  working  on  mahogany  wood,  and  they  also  proauce 
the  fumed  oak  effect  without  the  actual  process  of  fuiri 
irig  the  wood,  and  the,  gray  and  brown  effects  on  oak 
which  are  'becoming  so  popular  today.  (For  example,  h re 
is  the  gray  effect  on  oak. 

■Mr  Gobi  said:^I  am  doing  a job  on  red  oak  and  we 
are  fuming  it,  and  the  government  inspectors  condemned 
them  the  other  day.  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  look 

like  white  oak.  j 

iMr.  Breinig  replied;— You  cannot  make  red  oak  lock 
like  white  oak.  That  is  impossible.  , 

This  panel  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  examine  if  you 
care  sio  that  you  can  see  closely  the  appearance  or  the 
finish.  And  this  is  a gray  effect  similar  to  fumed  oak, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  shade.  _ * ™ 

In  order  to  obtain  a uniform  effe,ct  in  wh'at  we  terrn 
the  latest  type  of  finish  on  cypress  and  pine,  the  first 
operation,  if  an  absolutely  uniform  effect  desired  and 
the  grain  is  to  be  reduced,  is  to  apply  what  we  woulfi 
term:  an  acid  stain  evener.  This  shows  a piece  of  pme 
that  has  had  a first  coat  of  evener.  I will  pass  that 
around  and  you  c.an  examine  it-  That  coat  was  lightly 
sanded.  The  second  coat  is  acid  stain.  The  panel  here 
illustrates  the  coate  of  evener  first  and 
acid  stain  following.  The  operation  can  he  completed  in 
one  day  in  other  words,  two  coats,  the  coat  of  evener 
and  the  coat  of  stain,  can  he  applied  in  one  day. 

There  is  one  other  operation  which  'applies  to  the  use 
of  acid  stain  where  uniform  effects  are  desired  on  pine, 
cvpress  and  similar  wood,  which  will  prove  of  merest  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  this  particular  type  of  finish  is 
considerably  in  demand  by  the  up-to-date  painter  and 
architect.  I refer  to  such  a finish  as  I have  in  my  harm, 
which  has  been  developed  on  pine  and 
usual  methocl  has  been  employed— the  wood  first  having 
been  given  a coat  of  acid  stain  to  uniform  the  gram  fol- 
lowed by  a coat  of  acid  stain,  allowed  to  dry  for  three 
or  four  hours — and  over  this  a coat  of  acid_  stain  toner 
has  been  applied.  This  toner  is  made  especially  for  Use 
over  this  type  of  stain,  so  tinted  that  it  blends  with  the 
•narticular  shade  of  stain  over  which  it  is  used,  it  is 
manipulated  to  a certain  extent  like  a P^st®  wood 
inasmuch  as  it  is  allowed  to  set  up  for  ^ which  the 
utes  until  the  vehicle  has  evaporated,  after  which  tne 
surplus  toner  is  wiped  from  the  surface  of  the  J^i^h 

a cloth  or  rag.  This  is  allowed  to  dry  over  night,  when 
a coat  of  lacquer  is  applied.  The  toner  applied  oyer  the 
acid  stain  really  produces  the  uniformity.  You  will  note 
m partffiullr  that  the  grain  and  the  flash  of  the  wood 
has  been  entirely  reduced;  yoiu  will  see  that  it  blends  in, 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  tL  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  wood;  in  other  words, 
it  does  not  look  flashy,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  looks  more  like  a high-class  finish,  and  has 
not  a cheap  appearance.  , , , 

Eiuring  the  past  year,  we  have  been  asked  by  master 
painters  whether  or  not  the  lacquer  finish  is  durable. 
This  question  is  very  natural,  inasmuch  as  the  lacquer 
does  not  present  a gloss  finish  such  as  is  obtained  by  the 
usfof  shellac  and  varnish.  However  the  gloss  eftect 
Ts  seldom  specified  for  an  effect  of  th^s  type,  it  being 
customary  to  finish  in  a soft,  flat  tone  Two  coats  of 
lacauJr  will  produce  a film  which  will  withstand  moisture 
and  is  far  more  durable  than  shellac.  It  will  hold  the 
color  of  the  stain  and  prove  to  be  as  permanent  as  var- 

panel  of  cypress  has  been  finished  in  the  sa^e 
wJy,  w?th  the  same  method.  The  grain,  as  you  see,  has 

This^Tnef  wifl'^mustrate  a coat  of  oil  stain  that  has 
been  appfied  on  this  side.  Now,  I do  not  think  any  one 
btte  I'f  they  have  a home,  would  care  to  have  a room 
of  tiiat  hiooise  fiiTiished  up  in  a stajin  of  that  type, 
vided  they  had  yellow  pine  as  a wood  to  wnrk  on.  You 
would  have  a nightmare.  You  would  get  tired  of  it  In 
liss  than  a month.  On  the  other  hand  here  is  a gray 
pTect  It  is  harmonious  and  will  blend  in  with  any  dra- 
peries; it  is  a soft  toned  effect,  and  the  difference  is 

I think  you  will  all  agree,  as  master 
nainters  will  bring  just  as  much  as  a varnish  job  or 
an  ordinary  stained  type  job.  Now  the  question  com^ 
It  is  a fine  coat  job  and  it  is  rather  expensive.  In 
the  first  place,  you  apply  two  coats  the  first  day.  The 
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third  coat  goes  on  the  second  day  and  the  two  finishing 
coats  go  on  the  third  day.  Your  materials  which  are 
used  in  producing  those  stains  are  far  cheaper  in  price 
than  your  oil  stains.  You  have  also  got  a saving  there. 

They  are  cheaper  in  price,  and  in  covering  your  acid 
stain  will  cover  approximately  the  same  number  of  feet 
as  a penetrating  stain.  Your  toner  will  cover  probably 
eight  hundred  square  feet  to  the  gallon,  and  your  lacquer 
will  cover  between  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  feet 
per  gallon. 

I would  like  to  bring  out  one  point,  namely,  that  you 
cannot  produce  a uniform  finish,  for  examplei  such  as 
fumed  oalt  on  oak,  gray  on  oak,  or  those  grays  or  browns 
on  pines  or  cypress  if  you  use  shellac  or  shellac  substi- 
tutes over  ac:d  stains,  for  the  reason  that  shellac  bleeds 
the  stain  and  changes  the  original  color.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  use  a lacquer  it  holds  the  original  color  of 
the  stain.  It  covers,  of  course,  five  hundred  or  six  hun- 
dred square  feet  more  than  your  shellac,  and  two  coats 
of  lacquer  are  a better  protection,  and  present  a better 
finish  than  a coat  of  shellac,  and  it  is  equal  to  varnish, 
and  is  proof  against  moisture. 

It  will  stand  water,  yes.  These  panels  here  possibly 
illustrates  my  point  again.  That  you  will  probably  admit 
is  a verj'  fine  looking  panel.  Ir  has  a beautiful  effect 
there,  but  when  you  come  to  finish  a whole  room  you 
could  not  stand  it.  And  that  is  why  the  pine  and  cypress 
people  are  trying  to  educate  the  American  people  today, 
to  the  possibilities  of  finishing  such  woods  as  pine  and 
cypress. 

Mr.  Fowler  asked; — How  about  the  refinishing  of  this 
woodwork  in  lacquer  after  four  years,  you  want  a finish 
on  it.  What  do  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Breinig  replied:— Re-lacquer  if  you  wish,  or  shellac 
or  varnish.  If  you  have  one  coat  of  lacquer  you  can 
shellac  or  varnish.  But  of  course  these  finishes  are  sel- 
dom specified  in  shellac  or  varnish,  because  a gloss  effect 
is  not  desired.  W'hen  I refer  to  lacquer  I do  not  mean 
shellac.  It  is  a cotton  solution;  a du  Pont  product. 

Mr.  Black  said:— A great  many  architects  call  for  acid 
.stain  and  then  finish  with  a coat  of  wax  rubbed  in 

Mr.  Breinig  replied:— That  is  all  right  for  fumed  oak. 
It  IS  not  a proper  finish.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me. 
In  order  to  get  a good  waxed  finish  you  really  ought  to 
have  something  underneath  it.  It  is  more  economical 
for  you  to  put  on  an  undercoating  of  shellac  than  it  is 
to  wax  just  On  the  stained  wood. 

Mr.  Black  said; — A double  standpapering  between  coats 
help.s 

Mr.  Breinig  replied: — Yes,  it  helps  a great  deal.  I think 
you  will  find,  on  these  latest  types  of  acid  stains,  that 
they  are  not,  as  Mr.  Dewar  has  expressed  it,  as  vicious 
as  the  old  type.  In  other  words,  they  are  made  up  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  grain  from  raising  as  much  as 
possible. 


In  connection  with  the  use  of  stains  and  other  wood 
finishing  products,  I just  want  to  take  a minute  or  two 
to  call  your  attention,  those  of  you  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  subject,  to  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  lumber  associations.  I have  mentioned  that 
to  a certain  extent,  but  do  not  think  it  is  quite 'clear  to 
^1  of  you  here.  Possibly  some  of  you  are  familiar  with 
their  work.  I think  it  is  well  that  you  should  know  of 
It,  because  I think  the  educational  work  they  are  doing 
is  of  great  interest  to  every  master  painter. 

No  doubt  you  have  all  seen  the  large  advertisements 
runnng  in  our  national  mediums  on  individual  woods  such 
as  Southern  pine.  North  Carolina  pine,  cypress  birch 
gum,  oak,  etc.  Whether  or  not  you  have  connected  this 
^sociation  work  with  your  trade,  I do  not  know.  T.nm- 
throughout  the  country, have  realized 
that  the  average  retail  lumber  merchant  can  no  longer 
sell  lumber  at  a price,  and  that  unless  the  lumber  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  customer’s 
good  will  IS  not  retained  and  the  prospects  for  future 
business  are  slim.  The  idea  is  that  service  plays  just 
as  important  a part  in  the  sale  of  lumber  as  it  does  in  any 
other  commodity.  In  order  to  get  repeat  orders,  they 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  that  lumber  be  properly  and 
artistically  finished  in  order  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  consumer,  whether  it  be  for  interior  or  exterior 
Idea-  in  mind,  each  particular  association 
^ advertising  and  promoting  the  merits  of  its^nXfdua^ 
wooa,  thus  educating  the  people  of  this  country  to  silSi 
an  extent  that  almost  every  architect  and  home  builder 
as  well  as  those  who  are  refinishing  their  homes  will  be 
acquaintea  with  the  finishing  possibilities  of  the 
woods  they  will  use. 

In  summing  up  the  tendency  of  the  times  one  asso- 
ciation ably  states  :-“We,  as  a people,  have  from  a ^t 
largely  concerned  with  money  getting  and  money 
ing,  changed  to  a nation  awake  to  the  importance  of  art 
Its  positive  power  in  determining  the  motiverof  m^n 
their  acts,  and  their  capacity  for  usefulness  as  wel7T« 
for  enjoyment.  American  public  tastes  ■ 

thought  of  today  show  the  stamp  of  a new  pub^c 
sciousness."  puuuc  con- 

For  example,  the  housewife  of  todav  Dlan<?  fn  ^ i 
the  interior  of  her  home.  Does  shf  pk^^R  hi^°or®Si4"? 


No,  she  gives  attention  to  the  principles  of  design,  the 
theory  of  color  in  relation  to  its  surroundngs,  etc.  She 
promotive  work  to  the  possibili- 
ties  before  her.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  woman  in 
this  same  effort  the  architect  is 

Today  we  find  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  running  the  slogan  “Own  Your  Home.”  Do 
you  appreciate  what  this  means  to  your  trade?  Do  you 
realize  the  fact  that  the  lumber  associations  in  carrying 
out  tn IS  work  are  creating  the  idea  of  building  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  which  in  turn  will  result 
in  many  .new  houses  being  built,  which  spells  new  busi- 
ness for  the  master  painter? 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  should  be  the  privilege 
of  eveiT  master  painter  to  study  the  merits  of  various 
domestic  wmods  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  finishes 
are  applicable  to  each  .specific  wood— that  every  master 
painter  acquaint  himself  with  the  finishes  of  the  times 
in  order  that  when  they  are  specified  by  the  architect 
Md  the  home  builder  there  may  be  no  question  of  his 
ability  to  produce  them.  In  this  way,  you  will  he  doing 
your  bit  toward  educating  the  American  public  and 
increasing  your  business  for  the  future.  Just  as  the 
lumber  associations  and  similar  trade  organizations  are 
placing  their  business  on  a semdce  basis,  so  can  you  place 
your  individual  business  on  the  sam©  basis,  and  in  this 
way  receive  the  benefit  of  not  only  the  work  which  has 
already  been  done  and  the  money  which  has  been  ex- 
lumber  associations,  but  further  strengthen 
this  effort  by  your  co-operation. 

President  Dewar  said:— I would  suggest  to  eliminate 
that  cloudy  and  mottled  effect  that  is  so  objectionable  to 
using  the  oil  stain  on  pine,  yellow  pine,  that  first  you  give 
it  a coating’  of  one-third  linseed  oil  and  two-thirds  turpen- 
tdne,  ■^■’ith  aJ  little  drj-er  in  it.  Go  right  over,  coat  it  alhup 
and  then  wait  until  the  next  day,  scuff  it  up  with  a piece 

111  T?'  ^ sandpaper  and  then  apply  your  stain  and  you 
will  have  a fine  surface. 

Mr.  Breinig  said;— To  further  emphasize  Mr.  Dewar’s 
suggestion,  I would  say  that  the  furniture  manufacturers 
today  are  applying  that  process  when  they  come  to  an 
unevenness  in  the  wood.  A coat  of  linseed  oil  is  first  ap- 
plied, mixed  with  turpentine  and  dryer,  but  in  just  what 
proportions  I do  not  know.  I think  one-third  each. 

President  Dewar  replied:— You  want  to  get  as  little  oil 
in  It  as  possible,  just  to  stop  the  suction.  You  know  it  is 
place  in  the  wood.  You  want  to  satisfy  the 
thirst,  as  it  were,  then  get  a fine  surface  and  apply  the 
stain,  or  you  can  use^  a water  stain  over  that  after  it  is 
dry,  use  a water  stain  forty-eight  hours  afterward  and 
apply  a.  solution  of  one-third  linseed  oil  and  two-thirds 
turpentine,  with  a little  dryer;  the  next  day  scoff  it  off 
apply  your  oil  stain  or  water  stain.  If  you  try  it  you 
Will  find  It  will  work. 

another  point  that  probably 
"to  you.  Where  it  Is  necessary  to 
sand  after  the  application  of  shellac,  prior  to  appljdng  a 
coat  of  wax,  and  probably  you  are  familiar  with  it.  If 
you  will  take  wax  and  reduce  it  to  a semi-paste  form, 
or  take  what  we  would  term  a liquid  wax  and  apply  it  to 
the  WMd  rtght  over  the  shellac  before  you  sand  it,  then 
take  l\o.  00  sandpaper  and  sand  your  wax  right  into  the 
wood  until  it  is  practically  dry,  you  will  get  almost  a piano 
finish.  I have  seen  it  done  in  furniture  factories,  with  the 
addition  of  oil  a,nd  turpentine.  I believe  in  equal  parts. 
You  want  to  have  your  wax  free  working  as  possible 
Your  oil  acts  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  lather 
does  when  you  are  honing  your  razor. 

smd:— You  know  that  it  is  somewhat 
after  the  old  style  of  French  polish*  in  which  instead 
using  turpentine,  they  use  shellac  and  oil  and  then  brought 
up  the  surface  and  your  fine  piano  polish,  as  it  were  by 
^ rotary  motion  on  the  surface,  you  know 

Mr.  Black:— I move  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr’ 
Breinig  for  his  very  practical  talk,  which  ought  to  be”  of 
great  value  to  all  of  us  in  our  work  Carried 

Secretary  Byrne  read  the  following  paper,  written  b\ 
Frank  Brown  of  Pittsburgh: — 

Retrospective  Ramblings  in  the  Painting 
Business. 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

The  subject  was  not  of  my  choosing.  From  the  time 
of  the  assignment  my  mind  approached  it  reluctantly  I 
suppose  I was  In  a sort  of  an  aviatory  frame  of  minri  So 
many  conditions  of  great  importance  staring  us  in  the 
face  every  moment  of  the  day,  precedent  after  precedent 
being  km^ked  into  a cocked  hat;  evolution  after  evolu- 
tion continually  occurring,  affecting  the  future  and  the 
ewnomic  conditions  of  life,  that  it  seemed  to  me  I was 
playing  a kindergarten  act  by  retrospecting  on  the  paint- 
ing business. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


AVithout  allowiiig  this  condition  to  dominate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing-  a brainstorm,  I pulled  myself  together 
and  realizing  that  if  I had  a duty  to  perform  it  could  best 
be  done  along  the  lines  and  -with  the  tools,  as  it  -were,  I 
was  familiar  with,  and  getting  rid  of  that  awful  thought 
and  mind-desti'oying  illusion;— 

‘•The  time  is  out  of  joint;  O,  cursed  spite! 

That  ever  I was  born  to  set  it  right.” 

I became  reprospective  and  reflective. 

Being  a member  of  the  best  and  greatest  association  of 
master  painters,  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  including  in  its  membership 
the  “wise  men  of  the  East”  and  the  “wise  guys  of  the 
West”  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  unselflsh  and  self- 
sacrificing  men,  I cannot  offend,  no  matter  how  hard  I 
punch.  If  I roam  into  a realm  beyond  me,  remember  I 
have  a return  ticket  and  aim  only  posing  as  a good  guesser. 
Let  me  try  to  get  you  thinking — all  you  men  thinking! 
Why,  it  would  move  mountains. 

No,  I Don't  Mean  Scheming. 

The  ancients  in  their  desire  to  preserve  and  beautify 
the  various  materials  used  in  their  construction  resorted 
to  earthen,  gums  and  metallic  substances,  wmbinjed  with 
or  mixed  into  a drying  oil — and  made  paint;  no  doubt 
recognizing  the  necessity,  or  rather  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  particles  of  the  material  sulbstances  to  the 
greatest  fineness  attainable,  so  that  the  oil  would  become 
thoroughly  saturated  or  absorbed  into  each  small  or  min- 
ute particle,  that  an  absorption  or  taking  into  it  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  could  best  occur,  thus  a better  paint. 
By  spreading,  smearing,  dipping  or  shooting  with  a pistol 
the  paint,  this  paint  on  to  material  or  structure  to  be  pre- 
served or  beautified,  they  painted.  The  one  making  the 
paint  applied  it  and  was  a painter;  sounds  rather  familiar, 
doesn’t  it?  Is  it  anything  strange— the  strong  navel- 
string  relationship  existing  between  the  paint  manufac- 
turer and  the  master  painter? 

By  allowing  our  minds  to  travel  down  to  an  epoch  of 
time  within  the  memory  of  the  older  of  us,  we  come  to  a 
period  that  might  be  called  “those  good  old  times  we  used 
to  have’  when  the  work  started  at  six  o’clock  and  ceased 
at  six  o’clock;  when  we  walked  five  and  sax  miles  each 
way  every  day  to  the  work;  when  the  apprentice  boy  was 
the  auto-delivery,  made  putty,  cleaned  the  pots  and  flipped 
the  maulstone  while  he  was  resting  himself.”  “Oh.  those 
good  old  times  we  used  to  have.”  You  say  no!  Because 
you  have  no  apprentices,  when  “Bridle  that  pound 
brush,”  or  “Mix  a pot  of  ground  color,”  was  the  first  test 
of  workmanship;  when  it  was  a rivalry  as  toi  how  many 
windows  one  could  do  in  a day,  how  many  doors,  how 
many  lights  of  glass  'Jxl2  one  could  run  putty  on  in  a 
day,  the  boss  tacking  in  and  the  apprentice  making  or 
working  up  putty.  “Oh,  the  good  old  times  we  used  to 
have.”  (Now,  isn’t  that  peculiar?  I almost  forgot  what 
we  might  call  a lost  art,  the  man  running  the  putty  car- 
ried the  sash  away  and  cleaned  the  oil  from  the  surface 
of  the  glass  with  his  duster  and  whiting.)  “What  you 
can’t  do,  you  don’t  have  to  do,  and  what  you  won’t  do, 
you  get  paid  for  anyway.” 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  principle,  as 
known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  industrial  art  of  painting 
for  over  four  hundred  years.  Now,  Brother  Dewar,  just 
sit  still  until  ve  are  through,  and  you.  Dr.  Heckel,  I 
know  you  are  the  Publicity  iSharp  in  this  game,  but  the 
disclosure  of  this  fact  is  not  going  to  cause  you  to  lose 
your  joib.  , . ^ . 

Let  us  repeat:— There  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic 
principle,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  industrial  art 
of  painting  for  over  four  hundred  years.  I believed  it; 
note  the  word  I use.  My  father  told  me  so,  he  told  it 
to  me  fifty  years  ago  when  he  first  started  me  grinding 
sienna,  umbe-t-  or  lampblack  with  a maulstone,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  what  I was  doing,  and  the  philosophy  of 
it  that  I was  at  rock-bottom,  the  principle  of  the  paint- 
ing business.  He  told  me  that  there  had  been  many  im- 
provements in  painting,  but  no  change  in  basic  principles 
of  painting.  I can  remember  his  exact  words:  “My 

boy,  there  is  no  change  in  the  principle,  but  there  are 
many  old  improvements  lying  around.”  I -wonder  what,  if 
looking  over  these  paintings  from  year  to  year,  he  would 
think  of  some  of  us  old  improvements.  I said,  I believed 
it.  I believe  it  as  the  good  Catholic  believes  in  and  cher- 
ishes his  religion  by  faith  and  tradition.  I have  never 
had  anything  from  the  “Wise  Guys”  to  gainsay  it. 

Excuse  me  from  introducing  so  much  personality  into 
this  paper,  but  I am  to  be  retrospective  and  calling  to 
mind  such  men  in  the  painting  business  as  John,  F.  Cluley, 
John  Morrow,  ISr.,  R.  C.  Miller,  John  S.  B.  Mercer,  John 
T.  Brown,  Pat  O’Brien,  B.  Pox,  L.  EL  Haid,  Titus  Berger, 
Joe  Pollock,  and  many  others,  similar  and  alike,  who^m 
each  of  you  can  recall  in  your  various  localities,  all  over 
this  'State — painters,  just  P-iA-I  N-T-E-R-IS,  who  saw 
their  duty  in  life  and  did  it;  men  whose  commercial  rat- 
ing was  “honest  and  reliable”  and  it  went  with  the  credit 
man.  Not  recall  these  painters!  Men  who  would  never 
have  thought  of  making  a boastful  and  virtuous  sacrifice 
of  their  wives’  relations  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Men 
who  did  not  spell  Patriotism  D-O-L-L-A-R-S.  Why,  one 


would  have  to  be  so  cold  and  devoid  of  sentiment,  he 
would  shed  tears  of  ice  water  in  August,  or  as  inhuman 
as  the  dog  of  doubtful  'birth,  as  to  the  cares  and  com- 
forts of  his  great-grandfather. 

My  father,  in  his  simple  way,  was  wise  and  much- 
given  to  research,  dscovered  methods  and  used  materials 
-which,  in  those  days,  were  considered  not  the  legitimate 
in  the  trade.  You  will  recall  my  telling  you  of  it  costing 
him  almost  the  price  of  a spring-wagon  to  learn  that 
linseed  oil  alone  was  not  a preservative  of  wood.  It  was 
up  to  Dr.  Gardner,  Heckel,  Perry,  Dewar,  Rapp,  etc.,  to 
evolve  and  produce  the  film  theory.  My  father  did  not 
think  nor  expect  there  would  be  a change  in  the  principle 
of  painting.  In  fact,  he  had  a profound,  almost  a God- 
like, regard  for  nature’s-working  in  the  painting  business, 
without  which  he  recognized  it  could  not  work  a success, 
but  his  mind  did  run  along  the  idea  that  some  method  of 
structiire  would  be  discovered  that  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  painting  or  that  we  would  arrive  at  a 
method  by  which,  once  done,  that  ended  it;  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  renew  it.  A Utopian  idea  from  the  view- 
point of  the  unions;  an  ideal  condition  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  in  the  cleaning  business  in  Pittsburgh — 
“dirty  old  Pittsburgh”— but  would  knoick  into  a cocked 
hat  those  hobbies  of  Brother  IMcGhan,  Overhead  Cost, 
(that  would  be  like  the  big  boy  eating  the  apple,  the 
small  boy  asks  for  the  core,  the  big  fellow  says:  “There 
ain’t  going  to  be  no  core”);  “Clean-up  and  paint-up,” 
that  most  selfish,  prostituted  and  wrongly  directed  for- 
the-good  of-the-cause  movement  that  the  painters  ware 
ever  induced  to  take  a look  into,  and  they  only  got  a 
look  in;  “Use  more  paint,”  are  you  going  to  stop  q(uietly 
instructing  your  men  to  rub  it  out?  I am  constrained 
to  quote: — “In  all  ages  the  quiet  voices  of  Wise  Men  have 
'been  drowned  by  the  ceaseless  clamor  of  fools.” 

But  we  are  to  be  “Retrospective”  “Reflectively  Retro- 
spectiva”  The  epoch  that  concerns  us  in  the  painting 
business  occurred  when  the  paint  mill,  the  -maulstone 
and  the  boiled  oil  kettle  disappeared  from  the  paint  shop, 
an  evolution,  perfectly  natural,  as  a result  of  the  growth 
and  use  of  power  machinery.  The  painters  separated  and 
divided  up  among  themselves,  some  became  paint  mak- 
ers and  some  remained  painters.  The  paint  manufactur- 
ing business  was  established  and  paint  and  painting 
started  on  their  separate  careers  of  success,  until  today, 
success  does  not  express  it.  The  magnitude  of  paint  and 
painting,  the  two  babies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association, 
is  mammoth,  beyond  the  conception  of  our  fathers,  stand- 
ing fourth  in  the  building  industry  of  the  'Country  and, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  amounting  to  more  than  the  four 
great  crops  of  the  country.  “Some  Babies,”  the  history 
of  one  is  the  history  of  the  other. 

Let  Us  Ramble: 

I know,  don’t  you  know,  that  in  the  archi^■es  of  the 
willow  morgue  ofl  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  are  contained  the  data  for  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  painting  business  for  thirty  years,  past;  the 
best  data  in  existence  for  compiling  one  of  the  most  com 
plete  text  books  on  paint  and  painting;  it  is  a tim“y  and 
appropriate  suggestion  that  same  be  edited  and  given  'to 
the  world.  Such  a publication  would  be  useful  to  the 
teacher  in  the  industrial  school,  and  no  doubt  would  be- 
come the  standard  text  book.  A committee  should  be 
appointed  to  promote  this  idea. 

'The  bosses  tell  me  that  'we  are  not  getting  any  more 
per  square  yard  for  standard  work  than  we  did  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  The  men  worked  for  half  the  money, 
worked  twenty-five  per  cent,  longer  hours  and  did  more 
work  (the  journeyman  will  agree  on  that  point):  there 
must  be  a melon-cutting  somewhere,  a nigger  in  the 
woodpile.  Where  is  it?  Brother  IMoGhan  thinks  it  is  in 
overhead. 

It  has  been  a source  of  considerable  irritation,  at  times 
a source  of  amusement  to  me,  the  kindergarten  methods, 
reasoning  and  style,  resorted  to  by  the  writers  and  pub- 
lishers of  our  trade  journals,  and  especially  the  periodi- 
cals issued  by  the  various  individual  firms.  When  writing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  painters.  They  should,  at  least,  try 
to  disguise  their  thought  that  we  are  only  here  because 
there  is  room  for  us  and  that  we  have  our  head  only  be- 
cause we  have  to  eat. 

Ready  mixed  , paint,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a joke  com- 
pared with  ready  mixed  paint  today.  The  ready  mixed 
paint  trade  has  made  wonderful  strides  ever  since  the  man 
ufacturers  abanoned  their,  at  the  time,  two  principle 
brands,  viz.;  Winter  and  summer  goods.  There  has  been 
much  less  confusion  in  the  indiscriminate  distribution 
North  .and  South. 

The  master  painters  naturally  should  have  been  the 
distributors  of  and  dealers  in  the  manufacturers’  pro- 
ductions. By  what  inherent  right  did  the  drug  trade  and 
the  hardware  dealer  fall  heir  to.  it,  but  what’s  the  use 
of  crying  over  spilt  milk  or  cream  either? 

The  painting  business  is  the  best  business  in  the  build- 
ing crafts,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  rat  pestered  and  bushwhacked  business  of  -them 
all;  by  the  springfreshlet  man;  by  our  good,  very  good 
friend,  the  manufacturer,  who  advertises  “any  old  thing 
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can  put  it  on”;  the  department  stores,  with  their  self- 
assumed  licenses  to  engage  in  it;  the  mercantile  reporting 
agencies  who  do  not,  and  admittedly,  consider  it  a clasr 
siflcaton  of  hfusiness.  What  other  business  would  stand 
up  under  such  conditions?  What  other  class  of  business 
men  would  stand  for  it,  and  make  no  organized  effort 
to  place  their  business  in  its  proper  standing? 

It  certainly  should  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
members  of  this  Master  Painters’  Association  to  note  the 
remarkable  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  masterful  abil- 
ity for  ■ achievement  developed  by  the  Association  and  its 
personal  membership  within  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
kindly  and  reciprocal  feelings  extended  to  all  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  research  and  handling  the  affairs  of 
our  trade  has  engendered  a desire  for  knowledge,  and 
an  ability  to  make  use  of  knowledge  acauired,  as  in  no 
•other  organization  of  its  kind. 

The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  the  stepping-stone,  the  incentive 
to  an  ambition  for  self-betterment  of  its  members,  and 
contains  a larger  percentage  of  self-educated  and  self-re- 
specting men  than  of  any  like  organization. 

How  prove  it?  We  don’t  have  to  prove  it.  We  admit 
It. 

But  the  good  work  continued  will  eventually  do  much 
to  elevate  the  business,  and  raise  the  personnel  of  the 
craft,-  but  most  of  all  will  eliminate  that  too  prevalent 
and  progress  stopping  fault  that  exists  in  the  craft— a 
lack  of  pride  in  the  business.  Be  proud  of  your  business; 
go  home  from  this  convention  and  do  like  my  aged  friend 
in  Greenburg  said  he  would  do,  when  coming  out  of  one 
of  the  sessions  in  Pittsburgh.  Throwing  up  his  hands, 
he  exclaimed:  “Oh!  I am  proud  I am  a Painter;  I am 
going  to  thank  God  I am  in  the  painting  business.” 

President  Dewar  .said  the  secretary  had  read  the  paper  in 
his  own  inimitable  way.  But  there  is  a personality  behind 
it,  and  I will  ask  the  secretary  to  bring  him  up. 

Frank  Brown  was  escorted  to  the  front  of  the  room.  A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kelly  to  thank  Mr.  Brown. 
Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  thanked  the  audience  for  the  attention  given 
to  the  paper. 

The  morning  session  adjourned  at  12:50  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Dewar  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2:30 

p.  m. 

The  hrst  thing  taken  up  was  an  address  by  Francis  F. 
Black  of  Philadelphia. 

Compensation  and  Safety  Appliances. 

The  rates  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  $3.30  for 
outside  and  77  cents  fori  inside  work,  there  is  now  a flat 
rate  of  $3.06  per  $100  of  pay  roll.  I have  been  told  that 
a reason  for  this  is  that  painters  generally  have  not 
kept  a proper  division  of  their  pay  rolls,  and  in  some  cases 
the  auditors  have  found  that  outside  work  has  been 
charged  as  inside  in  order  to  get  a lower  rate.  The  State 
Insurance  Fund  paid  a dividend  of  $93,000,  with  a surplus 
of  $73,000,  yet  they  have  raised  the  rates.  We  have  to 
pay  nearly  four  times  the  old  rate  for  inside  work.  It 
will  cause  an  increase  in  my  own  insurance  premium  of 
from  $600  to  $1,000  a year.  Wheni  you  come  to  flgure  up 
your  overhead,  it  is  a very  serious  matter.  Any  of  us 
who  do  both  inside  and  outside  work  cannot  get  the  bene- 
fits of  the  inside  rate. 

The  following  rates  are  now  in  force:— 

Company  State 
rate.  rahe. 


Steel  structures  and  bridges $9.87  $8.88 

Painting  away  from  the  shop 3.06  2.75 

Interior  work  away  from  shop 1.04  .94 

Shop  only,  in  manufacturing  shops .64  .58 

Glaziers,  away  from  shop 2.77  

Paperhanging  1,04  


A communication  from  J.  Clifford  Wilson  said  he  hoped 
that  the  Association  would  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  that  it  could  be  adjusted. 
The  present  manual  of  rates  is  very  defective.  The  com- 
panies might  grant  the  interior  rate  when  the  contract 
provides  for  interior  work  only.  We  think  the  classifica- 
tion and  rates  are  unfair. 

The  assistant  manager  of  the  State  Workmen’s  Insur- 
ance Fund  says  he  is  unable  to  furnish  a statement  rmtil 
all  pay  rolls  for  1917  have  been  audited. 

Our  Association,  ought  to  take  some  action  and  see  if 
we  cannot  arrange  a conference  at  whicih  some  of  these 
things  cap  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  I am  doing  an  in- 
terior job  amounting  to  $4,000,  yet  I have  to  pay  the  same 
rates  as  though  it  were  an  outside  job, 

I think  we  ought  to  appoint  a committee  and  endeavor 
to  arrange  a conference  at  Harrisburg, 

As  this  elassific,ation  apparently  is  to  be  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  I think  we  should  refer  this  ma*- 
ter  to  the  International  Association  for  their  information. 


As  to  the  safety  appliances,  nothing  definite  has  been 
accomplished.  A building  code  of  about  500  pages,  embody- 
ing everything  that  sensible  people  and  faddist  have  sug- 
gested, is  now  under  consideration. 

'There  are  several  mutual  stock  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia,  one  of  them,  making  a return  of 
about  30  per  cent,  to  the  stockholders. 

Any  man  with  any  humanitarian  spirit  believes  that 
the  men  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Black’s  report  was  received  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fowler  a committee  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner. 

Fresident  Dewar  appointed  J.  Clifford  Wilson,  John  P. 
Gohl,  Louis  B.  Titzel,  C.  J.  Potter,  James  Webster,  W.  O. 
Thrush,  F.  F.  Black,  John  Dewar,  Charles  H,  Fowler,  W. 
R,  Wolfinger,  S.  G.  Griffith,  E.  J.  Cluley,  Mr.  Weitzel,  Don- 
ald McGregor  and  J.  F.  Hermes. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  J.  E.  Staud, 
chemist  of  the  W.  W.  Lawrence  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
which  he  read,  as  follows:— 

The  Relative  Merits  of  Varnish  and  Proc- 
essed Oil  Enamels  for  Exterior 
Painting. 

If  we  may  designate  an  enamel  by  the  kind  of  vehicle 
used  in  its  preparation,  we  can  divide  enamels  into  two 
general  classes,  (1)  varnish  enamels  and  (2)  oil  enamels. 

At  first  glance,  a large  number  of  varnishes  appear 
suitable,  as  vehicles  for  white  enamels,  but  when  you 
consider  the  qualities  a varnish  of  this  kind  must  possess, 
the  field  is  not  very  large.  For  a long  time  damar  var- 
nish was  the  favorite  vehicle..  The  painter  who  made  his 
own  enamel  bought  a French  process  zinc,  ground  in 
poppy  oil,  and  thinned  it  down  with  a good  damar  var- 
nish. This  made  a spDndid  enamel.  Now  the  paint  man- 
ufacturer makes  a white  varnish  enamel  in  practically 
the  same  way,  only  his  choice  of  materials  is  wider.  For 
gums  he  can  use  a high  grade  kauri,  damar  or  Congo. 
For  oils  he  can  use  any  drying  oil  such  as  linseed,  China 
wood  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
Then,  too,  his  varnish  is  probably  a superior  vehicle, 
since  the  oil  and  gum  are  thoroughly  incorporated  at  a 
high  temperature.  An  analysis  of  a typical  enamel  var- 
nish of  this  type  is  as  follows: — 

Gum  and  oils  58% 

Turpentine  42% 


il00% 

In  regard  to  damar  varnish,  an  enamel  made  with  it 
and  French  prolcess  zinc  will  retain  its  whiteness  longer 
than  any  other  enamel,  ilt  is  also  a splendid  baking 
enamel.  Of  course,  it  does  not  possess  the  durability  that 
an  enamels  made  with  a gum  and  oil  varnish  would  pos- 
sess. An  enamel  made  from  a straight  damar  varnish, 
while  it  possesses  splendid  whiteness,  and  a high  gloss, 
doe.s  not  possess  a very  high  degree  of  durability,  and 
you  can  readily  see  why  this  is  true. 

A pure  damar  varnish  is  made  by  cutting  damar  gum 
in  turpentine.  It  consists  of  but  two  substances,  damar 
amd  turpentine.  Now  when  the  turpentine  evaporates, 
the  damar  gum  is  left  behind,  and  there  is  no  oil  present 
to  give  elasticity. 

However,  if  a blended  varnish  is  used,  that  is  if  a damar 
varnish  is  mixed  with  the  proper  kind  of  gum  and  oil 
varnish,  the  resulting  blended  varnish  makes  a splendd 
vehcle,  and  although  its  color  is  not  quite  so  pale  as  a 
straight  damar  varnish,  it  is  far  more  durable  and  elastic. 

An  analysis  of  a popular  enamel  of  the  varnish  type  is 
as  follows: — 


ANALYiSTS 

OF 

ENAMEL. 

Pigment 

38.83% 

Vehicle 

61.17% 

100.66% 

ANALYSIS 

OF 

PIGMENT. 

Zinc  oxide 

50.00% 

Lithophone 

50.00% 

ICO.  00% 
ANAILYSIS 

OF 

VEHICLE. 

Gum  and  oil 

56.41% 

Volatile 

43.59'% 

100.00% 

The  weight  of  this  enamel  is  10  pounds  per  gallon,  so 
in  a gallon  of  enamel  there  is  four  pounds  of  pigment. 

In  regard  to  pigments  in  white  enamels,  zinc  oxide 
appears  to  be  the  most  desirabie,  because  of  its  extreme 
fineness,  its  whiteness,  and  the  smooth,  hard  film  which 
it  makes.  These  properties  are  especially  valuable  in  oil 
enamels.  Lithophone,  although  not  so  fine,  possesses 
superior  hiding  power,  and  will  not  react  with  certain 
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varnishes  in  which  the  gum  has  not  been  given  a close 
melt. 

Enamels  of  the  varnish  type  have  a good  gloss,  work 
fair,  and  dry  quickly.  In  this  last  respect  they  are  very 
different  from  oil  enamels. 

By  an  oil  enamel,  we  mean  an  enamel  in  which  the 
vehicle  is  composed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  a 
treated,  or  processed  oil.  This  oil  may  be  linseed  oil, 
soya  bean  oil,  China  wood  oil,  etc.,  or  any  combination 
of  these  oils.  The  vehicle  may  or  may  not  contain  a small 
percentage  of  gum. 

Until  recently,  practically  all  the  oil  enamels  used  in 
this  country  were  imported  products,  but  the  American 
manufacturer  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  this  line, 
and  I can  say  after  carefully  testing  the  merits  by  both 
the  American  and  foreign  high  grade  oil  enamels,  that 
the  American  products  are  at  least  the  eq,ual,  if  not  the 
siuperior,  0!t  the  foreign  makes.  Them,  l^oo,  the  price  of 
our  domestic  products  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  the  imported  enamels. 

The  secret  of  a good  oil  enamel  is  the  vehicle.  Some 
linseed  oil  manufacturers  make  oils  which  are  claimed 
to  be  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  oil  enamels.  A 
large  number  of  enamel  makers  prefer  to  treat  their  own 
oils.  I 

A pale  oil  suitable  for  enamel  making  may  be  made  in 
a number  of  ways.  By  exposing  linseed  oil  in  shallow 
pans,  for  a considerable  length  of  time  to  the  bleaching 
influence  of  sunlight,  a very  pale  oil  is  obtained.  This 
process  is  slow  and  expensive.  Another  way  is  to  heat 
bleach  the  oil.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  oil  in  a copper 
kettle  and  running  the  temperature  up  to  between  500 
deg.  and  600  deg.  F.  and  holding  it  at  the  desired  tem- 
peratuic  for  some  time,  depending  upon  the  properties 
desired.  Of  course,  other  oils  than  linseed  may  be  used, 
and  are  used.  A prominent  manufacturer  of  enamels  uses 
the  following  formula: — 

Uinseed  oil  45.00% 

China  wood  oil  15.00% 

Turpentine  40.00% 

The  addition  of  the  China  wood  oil  produces  a tougher 
film  and  helps  to  hold  up  the  gloss. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  drying  compounds  is  a very 
important  detail,  since  certain  compounds  exert  both  a 
bleaching  and  a drying  action,  and  this  helps  materially 
in  keeping  the  enarhel  white. 

Oil  enamels  contain  considerably  more  pigment  than 
varnish  enamels,  as  the  following  analysis  of  a typical 
oil  enamel  shows; — 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENAMELS. 


Pigment 

56.50% 

Vehicle 

43.50%, 

100  00% 

ANALYS 

Oil 

57.31%, 

Volatile 

42.69%, 

100.00% 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT. 

Zinc  oxide  100.00'% 

This  enamel  weighs  13  pounds  per  gallon,  so  there  is  Ih'z 
pounds  of  pigmtent  in  a gallon  of  the  enamel.  Very  much 
more  pigment  can  be  incorporated  in  a processed  oil 
vehicle  than  in  a varnish  vehicle.  This  accounts  for  the 
superiOir_  coverins-  power  of  oil  enamels.  Then,  too,  as 
for  outside  use,  the  oil  enamels  are  superior  as  to  wear- 
ing properties  and  durability.  As  a rule,  hoiwever,  oil 
enamels  dry  much  slower  than  varnish  enamels,  and  you 
can  see  this  must  be  so,  because  the  vehicle  is  all,  or 
nearly  all,  oil. 

Both  classes  of  enamels  have  their  uses,  according  to 
the  wmrk  for  which  they  are  intended.  Often  the  grade 
of  the  enamel  is  regulated  by  the  price  the  manufacturer 
gets  for  his  product.  If  the  price  is  low,  the  quality  is 
coi  responding  low^  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  best  mate- 
rial is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  sO'  a high  grade  product 
made  by  a reliable  manufacturer  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Stand  exhibited  a niumiber  of  panels  showing  the 
difference  bet^ween  a number  of  enamlels  of  American  and 
foreign  make.  Some  of  the  boards  had  bean  painted  three 
years,  and  scrubbed;  others  had  been  painted  one  year. 
An  oil  enamel  is  more  like  a paint,  tout  I do  not  advocate 
them.  First,  they  cost  more;  then  I would  not  like  to 
say  what  condition  an  oil  enamel  would  be  in  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Titzel  asked  what  about  the  admixture  of  enamel 
and  paint. 

Mr.  Staud  replied  this  would  be  all  right  if  an  oil  enamel 
were  used. 

Mr.  Potter  asked  whether  processed  oil  or  enamel  would 
be  best. 

Mr.  Staud  said  he  believed  the  processed  oil  alone  would 

Mir.  Thompso'n  asked  if  there  was  any  way  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  know  whether  he  was  getting  an  oil  enamel 
or  not. 


Mr.  Stand  replied  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  are 
stating  the  composition  on  the  label. 

J.  O.  Schmitt  oif  MoUer  & Schumann  said  that  oil  enamel 
would  outwear  paint,  but  would  be  in  poocr  condition  to  re- 
paint. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  oil  enamels  were  used  om  the  upper 
works  of  steamships. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  the  surface  of  an  enamel  is  so  hard 
that  subsequent  coats  of  paint  will  not  penetrate  and  bind 
to  it.  Some  times  I put  a little  enamel  in  the  last  coat  of 
a light  job.  but  I must  be  careful  not  to  get  the  paint  too 
hard.  A bleached  oil  is  used — that  is  one  that  has  been 
placed  in  shallow  pans  and  acted  on  by  the  sun,  but  you 
eliminate  the  drying  properties  toy  bleaching. 

Mr.  Staud  said  you  can  use  cobalt  drier,  which  exerts 
both  a bleaching  and  a drying  action.  If  you  do  not  carry 
the  process  too  far,  you  do  not  kill  the  drying.  A surplus 
of  linseed  oil  driers,  has  little  effect  in  causing  trouble; 
but  a rosin  drier  will  cause  cracking. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  too  much  drier  will  cause  tacki- 
ness in  the  point. 

An  oil  enamel  would  be  cheaper  inGdie  long  run,  because 
the  covering  power  is  greater,  the  labor  required  is  less 
and  the  durability  is  greater. 

George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  read  the  following^ 
paper: — 

The  Action  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Sulphate 
of  Lead  and  Zinc  Oxide  on 
Tinting  Colors. 

The  title  of  this  subject,  which  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
looks  rather  ponderous ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
essentially  simple. 

Practically,  it  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  the 
chemical  reactions  of  the  less  stable  lead  salts  with  cer- 
tain of  the  tinting  colors — and  especially  with  those  colors 
containing  unstable  sulphur  compoqnds. 

Zinc  oxide — that  is  the  leadless  zinc  oxide — may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration  at  once,  since  the  zinc  salts 
that  might  be  formed  in  the  conditions  we  are  to  discuss 
are  white  like  the  oxide.  With  the  so-called  leaded  zincs, 
however,  other  factOirs  remain  for  discussion. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  subject  we  should  bear  in 
mind  clearly  the  fact  that  observed  changes  in  colors  may 
be  due  due  to'  causes  entirely  apart  from  the  possible 
action  of  the  white  pigments  with  which  they  may  chance 
to  be  combined.  Many  of  our  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
colors  are,  unfortunately,  more  or  less  fugitive  from  the 
action  of  light  and  the  elements  alone.  These  have  no 
place  in  this  discussion. 

A second  possibility — which  is,  perhaps,  a probability— 
isi  this:— A tinting  color  may  disintegrate  on  exposure 
more  rapidly  than  the  white  pigment  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  In  such  case  the  O'Stensitole  abtion  of  the  'White 
pigment  is  apparent,  not  real. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  actual  subject  before  us,  we  have 
to  consider,  almost  exclusively,  the  reactions  of  lead  with 
sulphur.  To  this,  I think,  there  is  only  one  important 
exception,  to  which  I shall  revert  later. 

Practically  all  compounds  of  lead  are  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  a sulphide,  producing  the 
black  sulphide  of  lead.  In  the  order  of  their  resistance  to 
this  reaction  the  lead  compounds  component  of  the  white 
pigments  stand  in  the  following  order; — -Lead  sulphate, 
lead  carbonate,  lead  oxide,  lead  hydroxide.  Of  this  list 
we  may  at  once  dismiss  the  noiimal  lead  sulphate  from 
consideration,  since  it  is  neither  a satisfactory  nor  a 
generally  used  pigment.  j 

I shall  try  to  make  this  difference  clear  to  you  because 
we  shall  meet  it  again  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
“leaded  zincs.” 

If  a chemist  should  analyze  a specimen  of  normal  lead 
sulphate,  he  would  find  it  to  contain  approximately  81 
per  cent,  of  metallic  lead,  13  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
6 per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In  other  words,  207  pounds  of  lead 
will  combine  with  50  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
255  pounds  of  lead  sulphate,  two  poundis  of  hydrogen  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  being  driven  off  into  the  air. 

When  the  chemist  analyzes  basic  lead  sulphate,  how- 
ever, he  finds  that  he  hasi  both  too  much  lead  and  too 
much  oxygen  to  fit  into  his  formula  for  lead  sulphate.  So, 
after  calculating  to  lead  sulphate  all  the  sulphur  con- 
tained, with  the  lead  and  oxygen  required  to  meet  the 
requirements,  he  reports  the  surplus  lead  and  oxygen  as 
combined  lead  oxide,  and  concludes,  from  this  and  other 
evidence,  that  the  material  is  a basic  compound  having 
some  of  the  properties  of  lead  oxide.  This  conclusion  Is 
confirmed  by  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  material  as 
woll  as  by  its  superiority  to  normal  lead  sulphate  as  a 
pigment.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  is  basic  it  functions 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  basic  carbonate  white 
lead.  The  average  composition  of  basic  sulphate  white 
lead  is  about  75  per  cent,  lead  sulphate,  20  per  cent,  lead 
oxide  and  5 per  cent,  zinc  oxide. 

The  leaded  zincs  are  zinc  oxide  made  from  ores  con- 
taining lead.  They  are  standardized  so  as  to  contain 
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approximately  5 per  cent.,  10  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and 
35  per  cent,  of  lead  sulphate — mostly  basic — the  remaindeo* 
in  each  case  being  zinc  oxide.  In  some  zinc  oxides,  how- 
ever, the  manufacturers  direct  special  attention  to  the 
complete  conversion  of  all  the  contained  lead,  to  the  nor- 
mal sulphate.  Such  leaded  zincs  will  yield  on  anaysls  no 
lead  oxide.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  lead  sulphate  in 
these  zinc  oxid.es  is  basic  they  react  to  certain  colors 
after  the  manner  of  other  lead  salts  of  the  sdme  cl^s. 

Ordinary  white  lead  is  technically  defined  as  basic  car- 
bonate white  lead.  It  consists  of  approximately  two  parts 
of  lead  carbonate  to  one  part  of  lead  hydroxide. 

This  lead  hydroxide  is  different  from  the  oxide  we  have 
been  considerin,g  in  connection  with  basic  lead  sulphate, 
in  that  it  contains  not  only  lead  and  oxygen,  but  also 
hydrogen.  Two  moleoules  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen, known  as  “hydroxyl.”  It  is  never  found  except  in 
combination,  but  is  at  the  bottom  of  a great  many  chemi- 
cal-reactions and  changeisi. 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas,  in  basic  sulphate  white 
lead,  we  have  a large  percentage  of  a highly  stable  lead 
compound.— lead  sulphate — with  a small  percentage  of  a 
rather  Tveak  or  unstable  compound;  in  basic  carbonate 
white  lead  we  have  in  high  percentage  with  a moderately 
stable  compound — lead  carbonate — a very  unstable  com- 
pound— lead  hydroxide.  The  carbonic  acid  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  acid  in  any  soluble  salt  of  a higher  acid, 
while  the  lead  hydroxide  will  combine  easily  with  any- 
thing capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  lead  salt  . 

Fortunately,  however,  the  lead  carbonate  is  very  un- 
likely, in  paint,  to  come  in  contact  with  anything  capable 
of  replacing  the  carbonic  acid. 

With  the  lead  hydroxide,  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  contain  lead  oxide,  with  basic  sulphate 
white  lead  and  the  leaded  zinc  oxides,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  though  a very  weak  acid,  forms  a 
quite  stable  compound-lead  sulphide — with  lead. 

If  we  subject  either  lead  oxide — ordinary  litharge — ^or 
lead  hydroxide — ^surgical  lead  plaster,  for  example — to  the 
fumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  we  shall  very  rapidly  pro- 
duce a darkening  due  to  the  formation  of  black  lead 
sulphide. 

Now  certain  few  of  our  familiar  tinting  colors  are 
sulphides,  or  contain  sulphides — that  is,  are  combinations 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  with  metals,  etc.  These  are,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance: — 

Ultramarine  blue;  English  and  Chinese  vermilion;  cad- 
mium yellow;  king’s  yellow:  antimony  vermilion. 

Eithophone,  also,  is  a compound  of  barium  sulphate  and 
zinc  sulphide  and  may,  therefore,  at  times,  form  lead 
sulphide  when  used  in  combination  with  weak  lead 
compounds. 

You  will  see  that  the  list  is  not  very  large,  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  ultramarine  blue,  very  important,  the 
quicksilver  vermilions  being  seldom  used  as  tinting  colors. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  pigment  that  reacts 
with  unstable  lead  compounds  to  produce  color  changes. 
That  is  Prussian  blue,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  set  of  ferric 
ferrocyanide  colors,  including  ordinary  chrome  green. 
While  the  reaction  is  somewhat  complicated,  the  final 
result  is  apparently  the  freeing  of  iron  oxide  with 
destruction  of  the  blue  color  and  the  development  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown.  Some  years  since  this  effect  was 
demonstrated  on  a rather  large  scale  by  painting  several 
thoiusand  sample  boards  in  matched  tints  made'  respec- 
tively with  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide  tinted  with  Prussian 
blue.  After  a comparatively  short  exposure,  the  lead 
ends  of  all  the  boards  were  discolored,  while  the  zinc 
ends  remained  practically  unchanged. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  more  experienced  paint  manu- 
facturers, in  preparing  formulas  for  tints  involving  the 
use  of  ultramarine  blue,  Prussian  blue  or  chrome  green, 
to  modify  the  formula4  of  the  white  base,  by  cutting  out 
basic  carbonate  white  lead  alto.gether  or  reducing  its  per- 
centage materially.  The  whites  used  for  the.se  special 
bases  are  leaded  zinc,  French  process  zinc  and  basic  sul- 
phate white  lead.  From  what  I have  been  able  to  learn 
from  the  trade,  I gather  that  the  results  are  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  tints  made  in  this  way  change  color  in  the 
sealed  can  but  the  original  color  promptly  returns  when 
the  paint  is  spread  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  fact 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  assimiing  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  what  the  chemists  call  a “reversiible 
reaction.”  In  the  absence  of  free  oxj'gen  in  the  can  there 
may  be  a partial  reduction,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air 
there  may  be  reoxidation. 

With  paint  manufacturers,  this  suggested  change  of 
procedure  is  a mere  matter  of  detail ; but  with  those 
painters  who  are  accustomed  to  rely  chiefly  on  a single 
wliite  base  it  is  not  so  simple. 

I would  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  when  you 
find  yourselves  required  to  make  tints  involving  the  use 
of  any  of  those  colors  you  use  for  your  white  either  basic 
sulphate  white  lead,,  leaded  zinc,  French  zinc,  or  a com- 
bination of  them,  and,  incidentally,  I would  add  that  there 
is  no  objection  but  rather  the  reverse  to  a fair  percentage 
of  inert  pigment  in  these  white  bases. 

On  motion  of  Charles  H.  Fowler  the  paper  was  received 
with  thanks  to  the  writer. 


Mr.  Dewar  asked  why  para  red  cannot  be  used  with 
certain  v,?hite  bases,  because  the  permanency  of  the  color 
has  .gone  within  a week  or  two. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  the  chemical  composition  of  paranitrani- 
line  red  is  very  complicated  and,  as  a guess,  I should  sup- 
pose some  of  the  elements  would  form  new  compounds. 
I should  suppose  you  could  use  it  with  or  over  pure  zinc 
or  basic  sulphate  white  lead,  but  you  cannot  use  it  with 
or  over  basic  carbonate  white  lead. 

Mr.  Thompson  disagreed  with  the  statement,  because 
para  red  is  a very  strong  red  and  is  usually  percipitated 
on  some  other  substance,  like  barytes. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  when  para  red  is  applied  over 
white  lead  tinted  with  Venetian  red  and  is  coated  with 
para  red,  it  will  get  a dirty  brown  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  the  bleeding  action  of  para  red  is 
so  strong  that  it  will  work  through  over  coats  or  into  the 
under  coats.  In  our  experimental  way  we  have  had  many 
oases  of  using  para  reds  without  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Dewar.  If  we  take  the  position  that  certain  things  should 
take  place  and  they  don’t  take  place,  it  is  as  Mr.  Heckel 
says,  “villainous.”  Five  years  ago  I investigated  3J7  litho- 
ppon.es ' on  panels  and  afterward  painted  white  lead  over 
portions  of  them,  and  in  not  a single  case  did  the  white 
lead  darken  from  the  lithopone.  I have  never  heard  of  a 
single  case  of  white  lead  injuring  chrome  green.  It  is  not 
safe  for  us  to  predict  what  will  happen  until  we  go  out 
and  try  it  and  find  that  it  does  happen.  1 believe  an 
excess  of  drier  injured  the  durability  of  the  paint.  I made 
700  painting  tests  and  none  of  them  followed  my  belief. 

Mr.  Fowler  asked  how  to  prevent  the  bleeding  of  red 
lead  through  white  lead  on  iron  work. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Heckel  both  said  this  would  not 
be  the  case  with  pure  red  lead,  but  many  of  the  iron  foun- 
dries use  cheap  mineral  paint  tinted  with  para  red  to  make 
it  resemble  red  lead  and  it  will  always  bleed. 

Mir.  Dewar  said  he  had  a supposed  red  lead  analyzed, 
and  it  was  So  per  cent,  barytes,  and  15  per  cent,  aniline 
color. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  that  an  artist  told  him  that  the  fine  colors 
in  some  paintings  had  been  injured  by  the  under  coats. 

Thomas  V.  (Sullivan,  chemist  of  the  A.  Wilhelm  Company, 
Reading,  Pa  , read  the  following  paper:— 

Color  Chemistry. 

The  painter  and  paint  manufacturer  have  been  and  are 
now  prone  to  consider  the  question  of  whites  and  of  veh- 
icles as  of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  is  my  intention 
to  explain  to  you  how,  as  master  painters  and  decorators, 
with  emphasis  on  the  decorative  side,  you  should  be 
equally  interested  in  the  production,  action  and  stability 
of  the  colors  you  use. 

From  the  standpoint  of  art  and  architecture,  according 
to  the  modern  school,  brilliant  and  daring  color  schemes 
in  both  interior  and  exterior  decoration  are  the  key  to 
success,  but  it  takes  no  expert  to  tell  you  as  exponents, 
executors,  and  in  most  instances  the  creators  of  lasting 
decorative  effects  that,  in  order  to  produce  perfect  work 
in  the  highest  state  of  the  art,  you  must  have  materials 
at  your  hand  equal  in  quality  to  your  own  effort. 

The  painting  and  decorating  of  a house  or  public  build- 
the  turning  out  of  a clever  and  artistic  advertising 
sign  depends  as  much  on  the  color  you  use  as  on  the 
vehicle  or  what  that  is  employed.  Not  only  must  you  have 
the  proper  white  base  and  a satisfactory  vehicle,  but  you 
must  also  have  suitable  colors  and  stains  to  accomplish 
your  work  in  a satisfactory  and  lasting  manner. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  not  my  intention  to  cover, 
in  any  way,  the  manufacture  or  properties  of  paints,  as 
these  subjects  have  been  ably  handled  by  the  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me  at  this  convention  and,  from  time  to 
time,  at  your  conventions  in  the  past  by  men,  like  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting,  who  are  experts  in  the  manu- 
facture and  a,ppli'Cation  of  paints.  Therefore,  the  only  ref- 
erences I will  make  to  paint  will  be  Where  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  uses  and 
properties  of  paints,  and  manufacture  of  colors,  in  order 
to  draw  analogies  and  to  trace  the  connection  between 
properly  made  colors  and  well-made  and  lasting  paints. 

In  order  to  cover  this  ground  thoroughly  and  to  show 
you  the  connection  between  color  chemistry,  and  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  demanded  for  colors  suitable  for  use 
as  paint  and  decorative  pigments,  I will  review  in  a 
sketchy  manner  something  in  regard  to  the  cornposition 
and  uses  of  paints,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  making  clear 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  compositiion,  prop- 
erties and  application  of  paints  and  the  proper  manufac- 
ture of  colors  for  the  paint  industry. 

I have  given  you  this  introduction  so  that  you  would 
see  that,  if  I touch  briefly  on  the  question  of  the  functions 
and  characteristics  of  paint,  1 am  not  wandering  from 
my  assigned  subject  and  roaming  into  the  field  already 
covered  bv  others,  (but  am  merely  going  over  in  a brief 
manner  tlie  essential  points  in  regard  to  the  use  of  paint, 
to  make  a clear  and  definite  connection  in  your  minds  be- 
tween paints  and  the  chemistry  of  colors  and  to  show  you 
the  importance  of  the  connection  that  exists  between  the 
color  factory  and  the  application  of  paints  by  the  master 
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painter,  so  that  a perfect  and  artistic  result  may  be 
obtained. 

In  this  coimection,  I might  state  that  while  the  use  of 
colors  by  painters  seems  relatively  small,  as  a decorative 
feature,  colors  are  of  immense  importance,  because  a color 
that  darkens,  fades,  bleeds  or  in  any  way  changes  can 
destroy  the  artistic  effect  of  a whole  job. 

When  you  execute  an  important  piece  of  work,  it  is  not 
only  for  a day  or  a year;  it  should  be  permanent  and 
lasting.  Consider  the  frescoes  on  the  public  buildings  of 
Europe,  how  they  have  withstood  the  action  of  hundreds 
of  years  and  stand  now  as  monuiments  to  the  men  who 
produced  them.  Think  for  a minute  what,  in  your  mind, 
makes  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  painted  work  and  your 
very  inner  conscience  will  answer:  The  combination  of 

colors. 

The  main  reasons  for  applying  paint  are  two  in  num- 
ber:— One,  to  protect  materials  from  destruction,  and  the 
other,  to  make  materials  more  pleasing  and  decorative. 
In  most  cases,  these  two  functions  are  combined,  and  the 
paint  is  called  upon  not  only  to  act  as  a decorative  me- 
dium, but  also  ns  a protection  against  the  destroying  in- 
fluences of  the  elements.  There  are,  however,  cases,  on  the 
one  hand,  where  the  purely  protective  function  of  the  paint 
is  called  into  action,  and  the  question  of  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  the  finished  work  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where 
the  only  desired  function  of  the  paint  is  to  cover  surface 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  way,  and  where  its  pro- 
tective qualities  or  its  ability  to  withstand  weathering 
are  not  called  into  question. 

For  these  reasons,  there  are  several  iconsiderations  that 
must  be  taken  intoi  account  in  regard  to  the  composition 
and  character  of  paints.  With  the  idea  of  conforming  to 
these  considerations,  paints  for  various  special  purposes 
are  manufactured.  For  instance,  there  are  protective 
paints  for  iron  and  steel,  marine  paints,  paints  for  con- 
crete, waterproof  paints,  floor  paints,  flat  wiall  paints  and 
many  other  subdivisio'ns  of  these  classes.  Each  of  these 
paints  is,  by  reason  of  its  special  composition,  best 
adapted  to  performi  the  particular  work  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  do.  Thus,  a paint  to  be  used  to'  protect  struc- 
tural steel  that  will  be  covered  by  terra  cotta,  concrete 
or  plaster,  need  only  be  considered  from  the  points  of 
its  protective  ability,  its  durability,  its  elasticity  and  its 
working  qualities  as  connected  with  its  application.  Its 
color,  texture  and  finish  are  of  no  importance  whatsoever, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a paint  for  ornamental  iron 
work  or  exposed  structural  members  must  combine  both 
the  attributes  of  protection  and  appearance.  A paint  to 
be  used  on  interior  walls  and  woodwork  is  not  usually 
considered  with)  reference  to  the  protection  it  will  afford, 
but  its  color,  texture,  surface  and  finish  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  Paints  for  the  exterior  of  buildings  miust 
have  the  above  attributes  and  at  the  same  time  must  be 
durable  and  able  to  withstand  weathering  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Therefore,  in  judging  a paint,  we  must,  first  of  all,  take 
into  consideration  the  use  it  is  to  be  put  to,  and  the  func- 
tion it  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  With  these  facts  in 
mind,  we  can  readily  see  that  there  are  certain  essential 
qualities  that  paint  must  possess  in  order  to  perform 
its  duties)  satisfactorily  and  that  the  colored  pigment 
u.sed  in  compounding  the  paint  and  in  getting  the  various 
color  shades,  hues  and  tones,  must  also  possess  certain 
of  these  essential  qualities  and  its  value  be  judged  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  meets  these  requirements. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  question  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  colors  for  making  stable  and  permanent 
paints  covers  a very  wide  range  of  specific  requirements. 
Broadly,  however,  they  can  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 

Adaptability; 

Durability: 

Hiding  Power; 

Composition; 

Method  of  Manufacture: 

Working  Quality. 

The  importance  of  these  essentials  is  comparative;  that 
is,  the  degree  of  their  importance  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  use  to  which  the  particular  pigment  is  to  be 
put,  but  as  a whole,  every  color  pigment  should  possess 
to  the  highest  degree  possible  these  essential  qualities. 
Moreover,  while)  certain  of  the  essential  qualities  that 
should  be  possessed  by  paints  are  similar  in  name  to 
those  that  should  be  possessed  by  the  colored  pigments, 
the  name  is  not  always  used  to  convey  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  so  that  a quality  as  applied  to  a pigment  cannot 
always  be  specifically  applied  in  the  same  way  to  a paint. 

In  the  following  pages  I will  riot  take  up  nor  discuss 
the  question  of  white  pigments  or  basesi  and  the  various 
vehicles  employed  in  paints,  but  will  confine  myself 
entirely  to  the  black  and  colored  pigments.  This  is  • not 
through  any  desire  to.  pass  over  these  pigments  or  to  in 
any  way  detract  from  their  importance  in  the  field  of 
painting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  do.ne  th.rough  a full 
knowledge  of  the  important  place  they  occupy  and  with 
the  feeling  that,  duo  to  their  importance,  they  should 


always  be  treated  separately  and,  by  those  whose  ex- 
perience in  their  use  and  manufacture  entitle  them  to 
speak  with  authority.  The  colored  pigments  are  rarely 
used  alone.  In  most  cases,  they  are  user  as  tinting  colors 
or  at  least  mixed  with  a certain  amount  of  base.  I know 
that  the  character  .of  the  white  base  and  vehicle  is  of  the 
utm.ost  importance  when  the  durability  of  almost  every 
paint  is  considered,  but  I also,  wish  to  show  you  that 
particularly  from  the  decorative  standpoint  the  perma- 
nency and  durability  of  the  tinting  colors  used  is  of  no 
less  impo.rtance  than  the  character  of  the  white  base 
and  vehicle.  In  certain  cases  where  the  colored  pigments 
are  used  without  a white  base  or  with  an  inert  re-info.rc- 
ing  pigm'ent  alone,  such  as  in  structural  steel  paints,  the 
'Character  of  the  pigment  is  of  the  highest  importance 
from  every  p'Oint  of  view. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a good  color  pigment,  as  stated 
above,  are  not  entirely  clean  cut  and  merge  to  a more 
or  Ip.ss  great  extent  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  catalog  them  in  a concise  manner.  I will, 
however,  take  them  up  in  order  and  discuss  them  briefly, 
explaining  their  rela.tion  to  the  color  pigments,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  each  one  convey  a definite  naeaning,  one 
that  will  give  to  each  'its  distinction  from  the  other. 

The  essential  quality  of  adaptability  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  In  this  quality  are  also  eimb raced  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  pig- 
ment and  the  uses  to  which  the  paint  containing  the  color 
is  to  he  put. 

The  essienitial  quality  of  adaptability  demands  that  a 
pigment  be  entirely  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  In  this  connection,  I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  colors  are  by  their  very  nature 
and  composition  unadapted  to  perform  certain  classes  of 
work,  while  many  'O'thers  which  would  be  of  themselves 
perfectly  .adapted  for  various  uses,  if  properly  made,  will 
prove  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  by  .reason  of  faulty  com- 
position or  lack  of  care  in  manufacture.  Thus,  many 
colors  that  are  excellent  per  ;s©  have  beien  roundly  con- 
demned by  users  because  badly  made  products  have  found 
their  way  on  to  the  market,  and  have  failed  when  put  to 
the  test  of  use.  With  reference  to  adaptability,  it  must 
be  bo.me  in  mind  that  the  character  of  the  surface  to  be 
painted  is  of  equal  importance  as  the  proper  choice  of 
pigment  and  vehicle.  That  is,  that  the  material  used 
and  that  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  mlutually 
suitable.  Adaptability  presupposes  that  not  .only  should 
the  -color  to  .be  used  b.e  o.f  piro-per  shade,  hue  or  tint  to 
produce  a given  color  harmony  and  artistic  effect,  but 
also  that  its  chemical  compositi-on  and  its  physical  prop- 
erties should)  be  of  such  a nature  that  under  the  method 
oif  application  and  the  various  local  conditions  and  other 
influences  it  will  be  subject  to,  both  from  the  outside  and 
from  itself,  the  permanency  of  -the  original  harmony  and 
effect  will  not  be  interfered  with.  For  example,  if  a 
pigment  is  to  be  used  to  paint  a smoke  stack  where  it 
will  be  constantly  exposed  to-  a great  heat,  a pigment  that 
will  not  change  color  or  be  destroyed  by  heat  must  he 
selected.  A pigment  for  use  on  ships  should  Ibe  one  that 
will  .shoiw  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  action  of  sea 
water.  Where  gaseo-us  impurities  are  present  in  the  air, 
which  is  always  the  case  in  large  cities  and  towns,  pig- 
ments which  are  easily  affected  by  these  conditions  should 
he  avoided.  For  painting  and  -preserving  structural  steel, 
pigments  that  have  a rust  inhibitive  -or  at  least  a neutral 
action  should  be  used.  For  this  work,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a pigment  that  will  not 
of  it.self  stimulate  corrosion.  In  the  selection  of  a colored 
pigment  for  fresco  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
m.any  colors  are  attected  by  alkalies  and,  eve-n  though  the 
plastered  wall  has  been  treated  and  sized,  it  is  well  lo 
avoid  those  colors  which  are  sensitive  to  alkalies.  A pig- 
ment that  is  fairly  fugitive  to  light  c^  be  used  in  making 
paints,  stains  and  enamels  for  furniture,  toys  and  other 
articles  that  will  never  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sim,  hut  the  same  pigment  when  used  on  an  auto- 
mobile or  for  a metal  advertising  sign  which  has  to  with- 
stand both  the  sun  and  rain,  would  be  of  no  value. 

Mr  Heckel,  who  has  -preceded  me,  has  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  adaptability  of  tinting  colors  with  reference 
to  the  most  widely  used  white  bases.  Not  only  do-  the 
colors  react  with  the  white  bases  but  various  colors  react 
chemically  with  each  other  under  certain  circumstances, 
producing  effects  totally  unlooked  for  after  this-  reaction 
has  started  or  is  completed.  Some  colors,  moreover,  have 
an  action  on  the  various  vehicles  employed  in  the  co-m- 
pounding  of  paints.  For  these  reasons,  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  adaptability  is  of  the  utmqst  importance  to  users 
of  colored  pigments. 

Closely  allied  to  the  quality  of  adaptalbility,  and  almost 
the  ability  to  withstand  weathering,  summed  up  by  the 
This  quality  contains  within  itself  fastness  to  light  and 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  is  the  quality  of  durability, 
term — ^Permanence. 

By  durability,  I mean  the  power  of  a pigment  to  keep 
its  color  and  character  under  all  natural  influences.  After 
a pigment  has  been  proven  to  he  adapted  to  the  work  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  under  the  definition  of 
adaptability  v/e  have  laid  down,  there  appears  the  ques- 
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tion  of  durability.  This  question  is,  as  I have  stated  be- 
fore, to  a great  extent  bound  up  with  the  quality  of  adap- 
tion. The  distinction  between  the  two  lies  in  the  ability 
of  certain  pigments  to  resist  to  a greater  extent  than  oth- 
ers the  action  of  the  natural  elements. 

Chief  among  the  natural  elements  is  the  action  of  sun- 
light, and  sunlight  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  desir- 
able gifts  of  nature.  Some  pigments  and  sunlight  are  most 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  these  pigments  by  their 
very  nature  are  fugitive.  Other  pigments,  if  properly 
made,  resist  to  a very  high  degree  the  most  powerful  rays 
emanating  from  the  sun.  I will  not  say  they  are  sun-fast 
or  absolutely  permanent  because,  in  my  experience,  I have 
not  discovered  a single  colored  pigment  that  would  not  un- 
dergo some  chemical  or  physical  change  when  exposed 
for  a great  length  of  time  to  strong  sunlight  or  to  the 
action  of  the  ultra  violet  rays. 

The  question  of  permanency  of  colors  to  light,  however, 
will  lead  us  into  very  far  fields,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  other  infiuences  that  cannot  be  eliminated  except 
in  research  experiments  conducted  on  a very  small  scale. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  after  certain  pigments 
which,  by  reason  of  their  nature  and  unadaptability,  have 
been  eliminated,  there  remains  a large  class  of  colored 
pigments  that  can  be  classed  as  permanent  and  durable 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  under  normal  conditions,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  made. 

In  technical  literature  and  in  practical  work,  there  are 
almost  as  many  divergent  opinions  in  regard  to  the  dur- 
ability and  stability  of  the  various  colors,  as  there  have 
been  investigators  anl  workmen.  Unfortunately,  the  facts 
as  disclosed  by  these  investigations  are  true,  due  entirely 
to  improper  composition  and  manipulation.  Some  of  the 
most  stable  and  permanent  pigment  colors  within  our 
knowledge  will,  if  improperly  made,  change  out  of  all 
semblance  to  their  original  selves  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sunlight,  weathering,  or  the  normal  atmosphere 
of  our  cities.  Of  course,  by  this  changing  I do  not  mean 
the  natural  mellowing  of  the  color  which  adds  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  age  to  work,  as,  for  example,  the  pictures  and 
frescos  of  the  old  masters  which  have  become  more  at- 
tractive as  the  centuries  have  passed.  In  this  connection. 
It  is  the  comm^on  opinion  that  these  painters  had  secret 
colors,  the  knowledge  of  making  which  has  been  lost  to 
us.  This  is  an  erroneous  belief.  The  old  masters  used 
colors  of  the  identical  chemical  composition  as  we  are 
supposed  to  use  tolay,  but  their  colors  were  made  in  small 
batches,  batches  of  about  the  same  size  as  we  now  make 
in  the  laboratory,  and  they  were  able  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  batch  to  get  perfect  agitation,  to  wash 
the  color  sufficiently  and  to  dry  it  with  extreme  care;  thus 
arriving  at  the  result  most  desired — a perfectly  made  pig- 
ment. The  care  with  which  they  made  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  their  product. 

In  my  experience  in  the  government,  the  question  of 
permanency  and  durability  of  pigments  was  very  forcibly 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  as  a result  of  the  work  I 
saw  there  I have  been  convinced  that  faulty  composi- 
tion and  lack  of  care  in  manufacture  have  been  respon- 
.sible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  undurable  pigments.  Take 
Chinese  blue  for  example:  I have  seen  Chinese  blues  that 
were  used  on  bonds  that  showed  after  a lapse  of  a few 
years  a distinct  green  hue,  so  much  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  match  them  with  any  blue  on  the  market  with- 
out the  addition  of  yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  bonds  of 
the  same  issue  printed  with  Chinese  blue  received  from 
another  source  remained  practically  their  original  color. 
Along  the  same  lines,  we  were  troubled  for  a period  with 
spontaneous  combustion  of  our  Prussian  blues,  that' is,  the 
blue  we  bought  would  be  delivered  and  upon  opening  the 
barrel,  sometimes  after  a lapse  of  a month,  its  entire  con- 
tents would  catch  fire.  Investigation  proved  that  the  ma- 
terial was  being  over-oxidized  and  not  sufficiently  washed. 
This  condition  was  remedied  and  the  trouble  never  oc- 
curred again. 

Chrome  yellows  are  looked  upon  and  generally  consid- 
ered very  permanent  to  light,  but  on  one  occasion  the 
speaker  found  that  out  of  S2  examples  of  lemon  yellow 
examined,  only  one  failed  to  show  a marked  darkening  on 
exposure  to  light  for  a few  days.  This  condition  was 
proven  to  be  caused  to  faults  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. Chrome  yellows,  particularly  those  of  the  lighter 
and  brighter  shades,  have  often  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  speaker  that  showed  a decided  change  in  hue 
after  being  made,  even  when  stored  in  barrels.  These 
difficulties,  however,  were  and  can  be  overcome  by  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  composition,  washing  and  drying 
of  the  product.  The  so-called  chrome  green,  that  is,  greens 
made  from  a mixttire  of  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yel- 
low, will  frequen'tly  show  a great  variety  of  changes  'due 
to  weathering  which  can  be  avoided  by  care  in  their  manu- 
facture. Prom  experience,  I think  chrome  greens  made 
by  the  wet  process,  that  is,  where  the  colors  are  struck 
together  in  the  pulp  form  after  being  washed  separately, 
but  not  allowed  to  dry,  produces  a much  better  green  than 
those  made  by  milling  the  two  together  after  drying. 

In  summing  up  the  quality  of  durability,  it  is  not,  in 
stating  the  case  too  broadly  to  say  that  out- 
side of  a few  colors,  mostly  of  organic  origin,  under 


normal  circumstances  the  colored  pigments,  if  properly 
made,  are  durable  and  permanent,  as  far  as  the  common 
meaming  of  the  term  is  accepted. 

By  working  quality  is  meant  the  ease  with  which  the 
color  blends  with  the  base  which  it  is  to  shade  or  tint, 
that  is,  whether  it  blends  smoothly  or  streaks  out,  the 
distribution  of  the  color  imder  the  brush,  and  its  ability 
to  lay  smooth  on  the  surface  painted.  This  quality  is  to 
greatest  extent  dependent  on  the  physical  character  of  the 
pigment. 

The  hiding  power  of  the  pigment  is  the  property  pig- 
ments possess  of  covering  surface  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  the  surface  covered  obscure.  The  American 
Society  of  Testing  Materials  in  its  standard  definitions  of 
terms  relating  to  paint  specifications,  calls  attention  to 
the  looseness  with  which  the  term  “covering  power’’  is 
used,  and  suggests  in  its  place  the  term  above  used.  In 
discussing  colored  stains  or  other  transiparent  pigments, 
however,  the  term  “hiding  power”  cannot  be  used  and 
we  have  a simple  question  of  covering.  The  hiding  power 
depends  on  the  opacity  of  the  pigment  and  on  the  body 
of  the  paint,  while  the  covering  power  is  purely  a ques- 
tion of  body.  The  opacity  of  a pigment  is,  in  most  cases, 
a measure  of  its  fineness  and  bears  a direct  relation  to  its 
physical  state — that  is,  the  more  amorphous  the  pigment 
is  and  the  finer  its  grinding,  if  of  a crystalline  nature,  the 
greater  ■will  be  its  opacity. 

In  explaining  the  essential  qualities  of  adaptability  and 
durability,  I laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  possess  these  qualities  in  the  highest  degree  it  was 
necessary  that  the  pigment  be  of  the  right  composition 
and  be  properly  made.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that  these 
last  two  essentials  are  really,  as  it  were,  the  fundamentals 
of  all  the  others. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  composition, 
it  •will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  you  just  what  takes 
place  when  a color  is  made,  and  to  give  you  simple  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  that  will  have  to  be  used.  "When  a ma- 
terial alters  in  shape,  color  or  nature,  it  is  said  to  have 
Changed  and  these  changes  can  be  di-vided  into  two  class- 
es—chemical  and  physical.  The  easiest  way  to  differen- 
tiate between  them  is  by  example;  for  instance — when  wa- 
ter boils,  steam  is  formed  which  is  a vapor  and  in  this 
state  has  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  its  original  con- 
dition; however,  when  the  steam  is  condensed,  the  vapor 
returns  to  its  original  state  and  becomes  water  again.  The 
formation  of  steam  is,  therefore,  a physical  change,  as 
the  nature  of  the  material  is  not  permanently  changed. 

A chemical_  change,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in  the 
course  of  which  the  material  changed  assumes  a perma- 
nent form  totally  unlike  its  pre'vious  condition.  If,  for 
example,steam  be  passed  through  a red  hot  pipe,  the  steam 
will  be  decomposed  into  its  constituent  gases,  which 
bear  no  resemblance  to  water,  and  which  -will  not  return 
to  this  state  -without  further  chemical  action.  Thus,  the 
passing  of  steam  through  a red  hot  pipe  produces  a chem- 
ical change. 

Chemical  changes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  new 
chemical  compounds  always  take  place  according  to  fixed 
laws  and  in  definite  proportions;  that  is,  a certain  definite 
amount  of  one  substance  by  weight  will  always  react  -with 
a certain  definite  amount  of  another  body,  under  the  iprop- 
er  conditions,  to  form  a third  definite  compound  is  always 
of  a fixed  chemical  composition,  but  its  physical  condi- 
tion and  properties  will  frequently  vary  according  to  the 
methods  of  manipulation  employed  in  its  production. 

The  proportion  in  which  these  substances  combine  is, 
we  have  seen,  constant  and  always  by  weight  and  can  be 
easily  and  accurately  figured.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  making  a colored  pigment  are  in- 
accurately weighed  and  too  much  of  one  or  too  little  of 
another  are  used,  the  result  will  not  be  the  definite  chem- 
ical compound  desired.  Inasmuch  as  the  color  and  clear- 
ness of  a pigment  depends  on  the  formation  of  a certain 
chemical  compound,  if  a product  of  a different  composition 
is  formed  this  product  •will  not  be  of  the  same  color  and 
clearness  as  a product  resulting  from  the  chemically  cor- 
rect combination.  Two  pigments  may  be  of  exactly  the 
same  shade  and  color.  They  may  even  be  of  the  same 
class  in  chemical  composition  and  yet  he  totally  unalike 
in  their  action  in  a paint,  because  a very  small  variation 
in  the  chemical  composition  ■will  make  a tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  physical  characteristics  of  a pigment. 

In  the  general  compounding  of  colors  we  recognize  three 
genei-al  chemical  actions:— 

(1)  Oxidation,  which  means  the  combination  of  a sub- 
stance "with  oxygen; 

(2)  The  formation  of  salts,  by  the  combination  of  an 

acid  and  a base. 

(3)  Reduction. 

Ihie  various  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  cer- 
tain definite  amounts  of  oxygen  to  form  oxides,  many  of 
them  combining  in  several  different  proportions  to  form 
oxides  of  various  colors. 

Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  a base 
occur  in  three  classes: — Neutral  or  normal  salts,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  -displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid  has 
been  displaced  by  a m.etal:  acid  salts,  in  which  only  part 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  has  been  displaced,  and'  basic 
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salts,  in  vhich  the  chaxaeter  of  the  Ibase  still  pre- 
dominates. 

As  the  colored  pigments  are  practically  either  oxides  or 
salts,  this  is  a simple  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
color  formation.  There  are  many  further  ramiflcations 
which,  to  go  into'  at  a time  like  this,  would  lead  us  to'> 
de^'ply  into  the  realm  of  chemistry. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the 
pi'Oper  formation  of  colored  pigments  is  not  as  simple  a 
question  as  it  may  appear  on  the  surface  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
is  necessary  in  the  work  of  producing  a permanent  and 
satisfactory  color.  In  this  production,  the  ess^tial  of 
comjiosition  plays  a very  important  part.  I think  that 
the  easiest  way  to  show  you  the  importance  of  the  essen- 
tial of  composition  and  to  bring  to  your  attention  forcibly 
how  complicated  the  manufacture  of  color  is  would  be 
by  making  before  you  some  of  the  colors  you  have  often 
seen  in  their  finished  state. 

Tilt  colored  pigments  can  roughly  be  divided  into:— 
Natural  earth  pigments; 

Artificial  chemical  mineral  pigments; 

Artificial  chemical  organic  pigments. 

By  the  natural  earth  pigments  I mean  pigments,  which 
are  used  in  piractically  the  same  condition  as  they  occur 
in  nature;  they  comprise; — 

Raw  umber; 

Burnt  umber; 

Raw  sienna; 

Ocher: 

Red  oxides; 

Natural  magnetic  oxide  of  iron; 

Graphite. 

These  are  all  earths  containing  varying  amounts  of  iron 
oxide,  manganese  or  carbon,  to  which  they  owe  their 
color.  These  colors  are  dug  from  the  groiund,  washed, 
dried,  and  finely  powdered.  Burnt  umber  and  burnt  sienna 
are  the  raw  varieties  of  these  pigments  calcined  at. a defi- 
nite temperature.  Some  of  the  red  oxides  of  iron,  notably 
Venetian  red,  are  prepared  chemically.  There  are  several 
black  magnetic  oxides  of  iron  that  are  also  prepared  by  a 
chemical  process.  Some  of  the  ochers  are  mixturesi  of 
natural  earth  colors  and  chrome  yellow.  The  natural 
pigments  are  not,  as  a rule,  of  as  fine  a grain  and  tex- 
ture as  the  chemically  prepared  pigments  and  lack  their 
brilliancy  of  color. 

The  chemical  mineral  pigments  are  principally  those 
pigments  which  are  made  by  comibining  certain  acids  and 
bases  together  to  form  a colored  salt  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  which  separates  from  it,  forming  an  in- 
soluble powder  known  as  a pigment.  In  this  class  several 
colored  oxides  are  also  formed.  The  principal  chemical 
mineral  p'igments  are: — 

The  Lead  Pigments. 

Those  whose  principal  ingredient  or  base  is  lead,  chemi- 
cally combined  with  some  other  element.  These  are: — 
Sesquioxide  of  Lead — ^or  red  lead  and  orange  mineral. 
Red  lead  is  made  from  lead  oxide  by  calcining  it;  orange 
mineral  by  heating  white  lead.  The  formula  for  red  lead 
can  be  stated  in  two  ways; — Pbs04  or  2 Pbo  Pboa  or  a 
combination  of  lead  oxide  and  lead  peroxide. 

Chromates  of  Lead: — A combination,  as  I have  just 
shown  you,  of  a lead  salt  ,and  a salt  of  chromic  acid. 

Sulpho  Chromates — or  lemon  yellows — Pbcro4  Pbsoi. 
Mixtures  of  chromate  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  lead. 

Normal  Chromates — or  medium  yellows — Pbcro*. 

Basic  Chromates — or  chrome  reds — also  known  as  Per- 
sian red  and  American  vermilion.  Pb2HaO. 

In  between  these  three  classes  there  are  chrome  yellows, 
of  almost  every  hue,  from'  the  lightest  sulphur  color 
through  oirange  to  a deep  violet  red.  , 

Thus,  we  see  that  lead  gives  a wide  variety  of  pigments 
of  almost  every  shade  and  lead  can,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  color  and  paint  business. 

The  other  prominent  chemical  mineral,  pigments  are:— 
Zinc  Yellow: — A combination  of  zinc  and  chromic  acid; 
what  w©  call  in  chemistry,  a double  chromate  of  zinc 
and  potassium;.  When  mixed  with  blues,  this  yellow 
gives  very  delicate!  shades  Of  green.  This  pigment  is 
especially  recommended  for  its  fastness  to  alkalies  and 
its  property  o,f  preventing  the  formation  of  rust  on  iron 
and  steel. 

The  formula  ts  roughly: — SCZnCrod  RzCraO*?. 

Ultramarine  Blue; — A combination  of  alumina,  silica, 
and  sulphur.  (Also  alkaBi  prOolf).  Made  by  calcining 
clay,  sulphur  and  aluminum  together.  This  is  an  artifi- 
cial product  of  the  semi-preoious  stone  known  as  lapis- 
lazuli. 

Ferric  Ferrocyanide — or  iron  blues; — Made  by  combining 
cyanide  of  iron  with  a ferrous  salt  of  iron,  and  oxidizing 
the  resultant  product. 

Formula: — F EtCYis.  This  formula,  however,  is  only 
approximate. 

There  ore  several  varieties  of  these  ferrocyanide  blues, 
all  of  the  same  approximate  chemical  composition, 
namely: — 


Prussian  Blue: — A deep,  almost  black  blue  which  showg 
a violet  tone  when  reduced  with  white. 

Chinese  Blue: — A lighter  blue  in  body  color  than  Prus- 
sian blue  and  which  give,s  a turquoise  shade  when  re- 
duced with  white. 

Bronze  Blue: — A blue  midway  between  the  Prussian  and 
Chinese  Iblues  in  depth  of  tone,  but  which  exhibits  a 
bronze  metallic  luster  on  drying. 

These  different  varieties  of  blue  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  oxidation.  They  are  the  basis  hf  prac- 
tically all  greens  and  are  very  important  colors. 

When  the  war  first  broke  out,  these  blues  were  made 
from  prussiate  of  potash.  The  Germans  had  a virtual 
monopoly  on  the  potash  supply  of  the  world  and  so  the 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blues  was  entirely  stopped  in 
this  country.  American  chemists  immediately  started 
to  find  a substitute  for  prussiate  of  potash,  in  mahing 
blues,  and  to-day  we  are  making  blues  from  prussiate 
of  soda  that  compare  favorably  in  all  respects  to  the 
blues  made  from  prussiate  of  potash. 

Chromium  Oxide — or  true  chrome  green: — This  is  also 
an  alkali-proof  color.  Made  by  fusing  potassium  bichro- 
■mate  with  boric  acid.  Formula  CrzOa. 

Chrome  Greens: — ^Mixtures  of  Prussian  blues  and 
chrome  yellows.  These  are  the  colors  that  are  commonly 
sold  under  the  name  of  chroinve  greens,  but  c.h/rom:itum 
oxide  is  the  only  true  chrome  green. 

Sulphide  of  Mercury — or  Vermilion: — This  material  oc- 
curs as  a natural  pigment  under  the  name  of  cinabar, 
and  is  also  artificially  made.  Formula  HGS. 

The  artificial  black  pigments  are  both  organic  and  in- 
organic. They  are  mostly  forms  of  carbon,  to  y^ich  they 
owe  their  color. 

Liamp  black  is  a practically  pure  carbon  made  by  col- 
lecting the  soot  from  the  incomiplete  combustion  of  vari- 
ous oils. 

Carbon  black  is  the  soot  from  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

Bone  black  is  charcoal  made  from  the  incomiplete  com- 
bustion of  bones,  while  vine  black  is  the  charcoal  formed 
from  grape  skins,  pits  and  tendrils. 

Ilro-p  black  is  the  name  applied  to  a very  finely  water 
ground  bone  black  of  great  depth  of  color.  This  black 
was  formerly  formed  into  drops  by  the  almixture  of  glue 
and  sold  in  this  form,  hence  its  name. 

The  artificial  organic  colors  are  divided  into  those  de- 
rived from  nature,  such  as  various  bark  and  berry  ex- 
tracts ‘and  those  derived  from  the  various  products  of 
coal  tar.  Due  to  faulty  methods  of  manufacture  and  the 
fact  that  the  first  coal  tar  colors  were  fugitive  to  the 
light,  here  has  been  a prejudice  against  their  use  and  the 
term  “coal  tar  color’’  has  been  looked  upon  as  synonym- 
ous with  fading.  This  is,  however,  a mistake,  as  the 
majority  of  the  coal  tar  colors  used  to  manufacture  lakes 
are  as  fast  as  any  of  the  artificial  mineral  colors. 

The  term  “coal  tar”  is  often  mixed  with  the  term  "ani- 
line.” Let  me  explain  the  distinction  to  you.  An  ani- 
line color  is  one  of  a class  of  colors  that  are  derived  from 
a substance  known  as  aniline  oil.  Aniline  oil  is  itself 
derived  from  coal  tar  and  therefore,  the  common  use  of 
the  term  “aniline”  to  cover  every  variety  of  coal  tar  color 
is  erroneous.  All  anilines  are  coal  tar  colors  but  all  coal 
tar  colors  are  not  anilines. 

The  general  method  of  manufacturing  coal  tar  colors  is 
to  combine  two  or  more  products  derived  from  the  crude 
tar,  by  a refining  process,  known  as  Intermediate  prod- 
uct's. to  form  a third  or  colored  substance  known  as  a 
dye.’  These  dye  products  are  sometimes  soluble  in  oil, 
varnish  or  spirits,  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  and  some- 
times insoluble  in  both.  When  the  dye  products  are  soluble 
in  oil,  varnish  or  spirits,  they  are  used  in  this  form  as 
stains  and  for  making  colored  varnishes  and  shellacs. 
■■When  the  dye  product  is  soluble  in  water  before  it  can 
be  used  as  a pigment  it  is  necessary  to  make  a lake  out 
of  it.  A lake  is  a base  on  which  a dye  has  been  precipi- 
ta.ted  or,  in  other  words,  a material  dyed  with  an  organic 
dye.  The  principal  lake  bases?  are:  Alumina  hydrate, 

blanc  fixe,  barytes  and  red  lead.  In  this  condition,  the  dye 
becomes  'insoluble  in  water  and  can  be  used  to  make  paint. 
The-re  i.s  another  type  of  oo'al  tar  color  that  is,  when  made, 
insoluble  to  any  extent  in  both  oil  and  water  and  can  in 
this  condition  be  used  as  a pigment  without  further  treat- 
ment. Paranilraniline  red,  known  as  para  toner,  is  the 
best  example  of  this  class.  Para  toner,  however,  has  a 
peculiar  property  of  dissolving  to  a certain  extent  in  oil 
'and  penetrating  thro.ugh  any  color  that  is  painted  over 
it.  This  class  of  colors  are  also  precipitated  on  or  mixed 
with  bases  to  form  what  is  known  as  let-down  colors, 
which  are  similar  to  lakes. 

In  this  connection  the  term  “chemically  pure”  is  used 
to  describe  a color  that  contains  nothing  but  the  chemi- 
cally co'mbined  pigment  in  contradistinction  to  a let-down 
color  which  is  a color  to  which  'has  been  added  a certain 
amount  of  an  inert  white  base  such  as  barytes. 

Outside  of  paranitraniline,  lithol  red,  toiuidlne  red,  sev- 
eral scarlets,  and  Tuscan  reds,  there  are  only  a ferw  coal 
tar  lakes  ground  in  oil  as  paint  pigments.  Practically 
all  the  stains,  however,  are  coal  tar  dyes. 
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In  the  formation  of  coal  tar  colors,  the  exact  balancing 
of  the  materials  is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  formation 
of  the  inorg-anic  colors. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  essential  of  composition 
is  tile  method  of  manufacture  and,  inasmuch  as  the  rules 
of  comibination  are  thoroughly  understood,  faulty  and 
careless  methods  of  mianufaoture  are  the  greatest  cause 
of  the  production  of  poor  colored  pigments. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  colors  Is 
the  raw  materials.  The  raw  materials  used  are  not  in- 
frequently icontaminated  with  other  substances;  many  of 
them  take  up  or  give  off  water  on  standing,  or  are  oxidized 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  frequently  forming  in- 
■soluble  compounds  or  ones  that  will  have  a harmful  effect 
on  the  color  that  is  to  be  made.  Flor  this  reason,  it  is 
necessary,  before  proceeding  with  the  manufacture  of  a 
color,  to  analyze  the  materials  that  are  to  be  used  to  make 
it  and  thus  determine  their  character  and  strength.  This 
having  been  done,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  accurately  cal- 
culate the  exact  proportions  to  be  weighed.  Moreover, 
this  weighing  must  be  done  in  a very  careful  and  accu- 
rate way.  After  weighing,  the  next  step  is  to  bring  the 
compoiunds  together  to  form  the  pigment.  This  is  done 
by  solution — that  is,  dissolving  the  different  ingredients  in 
certain  imediums  and  in  this  state  running  them  together 
fthls  procedure  is  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
majority  of  colors,  there  being  a few,  however,  which  are 
formed  by  calcining  or  fusing). 

Here  we  have  to  contend  not  only  with  chemical  but 
also  with  physical  action.  The  finer  the  crystallization, 
the  more  nearly  the  precipitated  pigment  approaches  the 
amorphous  form,  the  greater  will  be  its  brilliancy  and 
the  stronger  its  tinting  value.  Now,  the  weaker  the  solu- 
tions used,  and  hence  the  slower  the  formation  of  crystals, 
the  finer  the  grain  of  the  precipitate  will  be,  thus  pro- 
ducing a much  more  brilliant  and  stronger  color.  In 
order  to  produce  batch  after  batch  of  color  of  the  same 
strength,  clearness  and  hue,  it  is  necessary  to  use  exactly 
the  same  strength  solutions  every  time.  The  order  in 
which  the  several  solutions  are  employed  exerts’  a great 
influence  on  the  chemical  composition  and  physical  char- 
acteristica  of  the  color,  as  does  also  the  speed  with  which 
they  are  combined  and  in  duplicating  color  batches  these 
two  steps  must  always  be  done  in  identically  the  same 
way.  Further,  thorough  and  rapid  agitation  of  the  solu- 
tion while  the  color  is  being  formed  is  essential  and  the 
temperature  of  the  solutions  must  be  carefully  watched, 
as  in  the  formation  of  most  colors  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions  plays  a very  important  part.  In  most  cases,  a 
cold  solution  will  give  one  result  while  a boiling  solution 
will  give  an  entirely  different  one.  The  question  of  tem- 
perature is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
tar  dyes,  as  a slight  variation  in  temperature  even  a few 
degrees  will,  in  most  cases,  result  in  failure.  As  we  saiw 
in  our  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  some  of  them 
v.'ith  ice  in  order  to  get  the  proper  result. 

After  the  color  is  struck,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
washed.  The  washing  consists  in  running  off  the  super- 
natant water,  refilling  the  tub  with  water,  thoroughly  agi- 
tating the  contents  and  allowing  the  color  to  settle  again, 
this  is  continued  until  the  washing  waters  show  prac- 
tically no  more  soluble  salts.  The  water  used  in  washing 
should  adways  be  of  the  proper  temperature  and  the 
washing  should  be  completely  and  rapidly  carried  out. 
Proper  wa.shing  results  in  a soft  and  easy  grinding  dry 
color.  Improper  washing  frequently  is  the  cause  of  poor 
drying  qualities  in  pigments,  because  the  soluble  salts 
that  adhere  to  the  particles  of  coloring  matter  after  wash- 
ing retard  the  drying  and  in  some  instances  prevent  it 
altogether.  After  the  color  is  thoroughly  washed  it  is  fil- 
tered, generally  on  a filter  press,  and  then  dried. 

The  drying  process  also  requires  a great  deal  of  care, 
as  many  colors  are  affected  by  heat  and  many  of  them 
call  for  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  different 
rates  to  preserve  their  brilliancy  and  clearness. 

After  drying-  the  color  is  gro<und  or  disintegrated  and 
even  this  process  is  not  without  its  dangers,  since  many 
colors  change  on  grinding 

Now,  a fe\y  words  on  the  history  of  the  color  industry 
and  its  condition  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 

The  prevalent  opinion  fostered  to  a great  extent  by 
newspaper  -w-riters  who  know  little  or  nothing  at  all  about 
the  subject  is  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Ameri- 
can chemists  and  American  manufacturers  were  woefully 
weak  in  colior-making  and  that  practically  all  colors  used 
in  America  were  of  foreign  origin.  This  is  entirely  a mis- 
taken idea.  America  had  for  many  years  a very  flourish- 
ing color  industry  and  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 
war  had  ma.de  more  advances  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
inorg'an.ic  pigment  colors  than  any  other  nation.  The 
only  weakness  in  the  industry  was  that  through  natural 
and  economic  reasons  we  depended  on  other  nations  to 
supply  us  with  a few  of  the  raw  materials  we  needed  In 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  1914,  I can  say 
through  persona]  experience  that  every  color  used  in  the 
production  of  the  United  States  money  bonds  and  stamps 
was  produced  in  an  Americ.an  factory.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  the  supply  of  raw  materials  from  other 
countries  was  cut  off,  American  manufacturers  and  chem- 


ists immediately  started  the  manufacture  of  those  raw 
materials  that  were  not  made  here  previously  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  found  substitutes  for  those  that  were 
naturally  the  products  of  other  countries,  so  that  the 
color  industry  went  on  without  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment or  delay.  There  was,  however,  one  class  of  colors 
that  were  not  manufactured  here  to  any  extent  prior  to 
the  -war— the  coal  tar  colors,  and  this  was  also  due  to  eco- 
nomic reasons.  When  we  consider  that  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  coal  tar  products  outside  of  pitch  in  the 
United  States  before  the  cutbreak  of  the  war  was  only 
about  .$6,000,000  worth  a year,  that  the  entire  consumption 
of  coal  tar  products  in  the  world  including  drugs,  per- 
fumes, and  colors  was  less  than  $90,000,000  worth  a’  year 
and  that  a tremendous  outlay  of  capital  was  necessary 
to  embark  in  the  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  left 
it  to  a country  that  had  by  the  extension  of  long  credits 
and  other  trade  concessions  to  customers,  and  by  favor- 
able fosteiingn  laws  at  home,  built  up  a strong  economic 
position  in  regard  to  this  industry.  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  dyes  which,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  was  not  discovered  by  German  chemisfs 
but  by  an  English  ■ chemist.  Sir  William  Perkin,  was 
started  in  this  country  some  time  ago  and  that  we  are 
now  turning  out  the  intermediates  necessary  to  make  most 
of  the  dyes  formerly  imported  and  that  we  are  producing 
dyes  that  surpass  the  German  products.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  made  all  of  the  great  variety  of  hues  formerly 
made  by  Germany,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  some  certain  dyes 
notably  the  alizarines,  we  are  still  behind,  but  this  condi- 
tion is  due  more  to  lack  of  time  and  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  apparatus  rather  than  to  any  lack  of  skill 
ability  or  ingenuity. 

On  motion  of  Prank  X.  Kelly  the  paper  was  received 
vdth  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Fowler  asked  why  it  Is  so  difficult  sometimes  to 
max  chrome  yellow  and  lamp  black  with  white  lead. 

Mr.  Sullivan  replied  it  was  probably  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lamp  black.  Some  of  it  is  hard  and  almost 
of  a crystalline  nature,  probably  due  to  some  ash  carried 
over  with  the  smoke  or  perhaps  to  oil. 

Mr.  Staud  asked  if  it  might  not  be  due  to  an  agglutina- 
tion of  the  lamp  black  particles  themselves. 

Mr.  Sullivan  in  reply  to  a question  said  there  is  no  more- 
durable  color  than  the  green  on  United  States  notes  and; 
ne  had  found  that  it  made  no  difference  in  regard  to  the- 
manufacture  of  the  yellow. 

Mr.  Black  asked  in  regard  to  a permanganate  of  potash 
stain  and  nigrosine.  He  had  been  told  that  these  could 
oe  mixed  together  and  get  the  required  stain  in  one 
operation.  All  he  could  get  was  a boiling  up  and  a dirtv 
color.  o j 

Both  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Staud  said  it  could  not  be 
done. 


mi.  i.iewar  asKea  it  aniiin  dyes  were  not  a product  of 
coal  and  if  so  what  kind 

Mr.  Sullivan  replied  bituminous  coal. 

, Mr.  Devmr  asked  if,  ages  ago,  nature  did  not  produce 
beautiful  flowers  and  their  leaves  formed  a combination 
that  IS  now  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  this  was  so.  They  make  aniiin  per- 
fume, which  may  be  the  result  of  the  perfumes  of  the 
flowers. 

Mr.  Dewar  pictured  in  fancy  how,  in  ages  gone  by,  the 
flowers  that  bloomed  were  now  coming  back. 

Mr.  Heckel  added  that  God  Almighty  was  the  first  char- 
coal burner.  The  ferns  and  trees  of  those  distant  ages 
were  burned  under  great  pressure.  In  the  anthracite  the 
gases  had  burned  away,  while  in  the  bituminous  thev 
were  retained. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  Henry  A.  Gardner  and  Dr.  Cush- 
man are  now  in  Government  service,  perfecting  munitions 
of  -war,  and  that  Mr.  Gardner  would  be  unable  to  bo 
present. 

Mr.  Dewar  gave  notice  that  the  International  Conven- 
tion would  be  held  in  Peoria,  Pebruai-y  5,  6,  7 and  8 and 
invited  all  to  be  present. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  6:15  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  A.  M by  Presi- 
dent Dewar. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  from  E.  J Bush  of 
Peoria ; — ’ 

^ “Secretary  Pennsylvania  Association; — 

“Local  Peoria  A.ssociation  sends  greetings.  Conditions 
make  it  imperative  our  industry  should  be  fully  renre- 
sented  at  the  International  Association. ” 

Another  from  Oscar  L.  Wood,  President  New  York 
State  Association: — 

Best  wishes  for  a successful  State  convention  and  we 
ask  your  honorable  body  to  vote  for  W.  H Oliver  of 
New  York,  for  International  President  ’’ 

One  from  Charles  MacNlchol,  Washington,  regrettine  ha 
was  unable  to  attend.  egrerung  ne 

orf  gentleman  who  was  to  speak 

on  banking  and  the  necessity  of  banking  in  the  palntl^ 


so 
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industry  has  been  taken  down  with  the  grippe,  and  will 
be  unable  to  be  present.  ^ 

Mr  Titzel,  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  stated 
that  the  books  were  not  absolutely,  but  practically,  correct. 
On  being  asked  to  explain,  he  said;— 

There  was  ten  dollars  more  in  the  treasury  than  we 
could  account  for  in  the  Secretary’s  books,  which  was 
gotten  by  Mr.  Wolflnger’s  own  thrift  in  discounting  bills, 
so  we  were  very  glad  to  have  that  much  over. 

Frank  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s Address,  said  that  the  committee  decided  to  rec- 
ommend anything  that  he  asks  and  anything  that  he  pro- 

^*President  Dewar  introduced  A,  H.  McGhan,  Secretary 
International  Association  of  M^aster  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Address  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

Mr.  McUhan  said:—  , . -+T,  , 

I am,  of  course,  exceedingly  pleased  to  be  with  you. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  In  the  field  of  organization  that 
anything  that  may  have  occurred  even  a week  ago  be- 
comes old.  That  is  illustrating  the  necessity  of  orgam- 

chiefly  concerned,  representing  as  I do,  the_  Inter- 
national Association,  with  the  necessity  of  organization 
of  the  master  painters,  equally  to  that  of_  organization  in 
the  other  collateral  branches  of  the  painting  industry. 
An  illustration  of  that  was  at  Washington  last 
wSere  the  Siting  industry  was  brought  before  the  Ped- 
Tral  authorities  to  make  laws,  rules  or  regulaUons  to 
govern  the  marketing,  use  and  application  of  paint  <iurin:g 
this  war  period.  All  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
country  and  the  master  painters  appeared  in  a ooimcil 
of  the  nation,  and  counsel  was  taken  as  to  whJH  would  be 
advantageous  or  detrimental  to  our  interests.  There  were 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  of  the  lexers  of  the 
paint  manufacturing  business  present  We  were  told 
that  it  was  to  be  confidential,  but  it  appears,  in  the 
past  day  or  two,  that  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter has  published  a part  of  the  proceedings,  and  there- 
fore, to  indicate  to  you  gentlemen  what  the  government 
is  to  require  of  you  so  far,  I will  quote  from  it. 

“At  Washington  about  a week  ago,  comimittees  r^- 
resenting  the  paint  and  varnish  industries,  Die  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Vaimish  Association,  and  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  Painters  of  the  Umted 
States  and  Canada^the  War  Service 

three  days  in  earnest  consultation  as  to  what  could  be 
, done  to  meet!  the  Federal  demands  for  conservation. 
The  details  of  the  conferences  are  privileged,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  sessions  of  all  such  committees 
smTe  the  organization  of  the  Council  of  Natioiml  De- 
fence—but  from  the  conference  room  certain  dehmte 
and  extremely  important  information  has  been  circu- 

Qui©tly.  • 

“The  agreement  reached,  in  executive  session,  '^s 
the  cutting  of  shades  of  exterior  house  paint,  on  wlor 
cards,  to  32,  which  represents  a 50  per  cent  reduction, 
the  cutting  porch  and  floor  paints  to  6 each;  flat  wall 
paints  to  18;  acid,  oil  and)  varnish  stains  to  6 each, 
architectural  varnishes  to  2 ext^or  and  3 Intenor. 
Further  than  this,  the  general  line  of  varnishes  was 
cut  about  approximately  75  per  cent,  or  from  100  to 
about  25  Ready  mixed  automobile  paints  were  cut 
abZt  50  per  cent  to  6.  One  of  the  mam  reasons  given 
for  the  success  of  the  large  manufacture  of  autoiniobile 
varnishes  was  the  limitation  by  the  company  of  the 
number  of  shades  to  6,  with  the  result  that  the  jn^^- 
facturers’  business  in  tbis  line  was  larger,  in  19i7,  tha 
his  entire  varnish  business  ten  years  ago. 

“In  additional  to  these,  radical  reductions  in  the  num- 
l^er  Of  base  colors  were  discussed,  and  it  is  believed 
will  e^ntually  be  adopted.  A total  of  50  colors  in  this 
-roU.  was  suggested.  Yellows  to  be  cut  to  4,  lemon 
and  medium  chrome,  yellow  ochre  raw  sienna._ 

this  is  not  all.  Not  content  with  such  a radmal 
reduction  in  the  character  of  the  output  the  quarter 
pint  container  was  also  eliminated,  in  a,ddation  to  the 
previous  eliminations  agreed  upon  by  the  paant  ^d 
varnish  manufacturers  of  the  country,  as  stated  in  the 
Penorter  in  communications  from  such  firms  printed 
Keporter  1 _ ^ Novemlber.  Colors  m oil  con- 

pound  a»d  fivo  pound  cans 

paint  industry  has  faced  even  worse  crises  than 
%p^  withte  the  past  two  years,  for  the  proposi- 
tufn  w^^serio^usly  advanced  in  the  Council  of  National 
Defei^e  to  consider  the  production  of  paint  and  var- 
pi Vh  is  a non-essential  industry,  and  to  shut  down 
such  Xnts  in  consequence.  Back  of  this,  proposition, 
p^;u^fnHinatelv  was  not  considered  seriously,  since 
i^seiRial  as  a preservative,  if  for  no  other 
was  the  imrnediate  necessity  of  effecting  a sav- 
reason,  was  t e consumed.  It  is  estimated  oonser- 

tauieii  as  we  have  already  stated,,  that  50,000  tons 
of  coS  must  be  .saved  during  the  coming  year  over  last 
year’s  consumption. 


“How  this  is  to  be  done  will  soon  be  apparent.  The 
Council  of  National  Defence  let  it  become  known,  dur- 
ing the  conferences  of  the  paint  industry,  that  there 
must  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  power — no  matter  from  what  source  ob- 
tained— consumed  by  the  industries  of  the  country. 
This  is  approximately  a shut-down  of  manufacturing 
plants  not  engaged  exclusively  in  Government . contract 
work,  of  at  least  one  day  a week.’’ 

During  the  conference,  Mr.  iShaw,  the  Chairman,  called 
roe  aside  as  representing  the  employing  painters  and 
asked  me  what  was  our  attitude  with  reference  to  this 
general  cut.  I told  him  that  we  would  be  a subscriber 
to  cutting,  to  the  very  last  degree,  containers  oif  paints 
and  colors  that  were  market  paints;  that  we  as  expert 
workmen  make  our  paints;  we  have  no  use  for  the  small 
half-pints  and  half-pounds — and  they  run  down  into 
something  I'esis  than  a gill.  We  as  painters  have  no  use 
for  any  of  the  small  containers  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  marketing  of  an  enormous  number  of  tints  and 
colors  has  been  an  abuse  that  has  crept  into  'the  painting 
business.  And  I said: — “We  believe  that  the  painting 
industry  would  feel  themselves  under  obhgations  to  you 
if  you  would  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  carrying  such 
an  enormous  number  of  tints  on  their  color  cards  and 
such  an  enormous  number  of  duplicates  in  sizes  of  con- 
tainers.” Mr.  MacNichol  and  I,  representing  yourselves, 
judge  it  would  toe  advantageous  to  our  business  to  elimi- 
nate the  small  sizes  and  the  vast  number  of  unnecessary 
tints  and  almost  standardize  the  painting  industry  in 
sizes  and  tints. 

I mention  this  as  one  of  the  illustrations  that  show 
you  the  necessity  of  organization. 

When  you  requested  that  I say  something  to  you  in 
reference  to  organization  I jotted  down  here  a little  more 
consecutively  the  ideas  I have  in  mind,  and  if  you  will 
permit  me  I will  read  them  to  you. 

Organization. 

That  organization  of  industry  is  an  absolute  necessity 
which  bears  of  no  contradiction.  'The  problem  is  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  term  preparedness  has  rung  throughout 
the  land  for  years,  yet  there  was  little  done  to  prepare. 
That  demand  to  prepare  meant  preparedness  of  industry 
as  well  as  preparedness  by  accumulation  of  war  materials. 
It  was  an  admonition  to  organize,  yet  in  very  recent 
years  or  months  it  is  only  the  direct  necessity  that  is 
causing  a more  complete  organization  of  industry.  Co- 
ordination of  endeavor  is  an  industry  which  makes  for 
efficiency.  The  Federal  banking  system  is  an  illustra- 
tion. We  want  the  banker  one  hundred  per  cent  organ- 
ized and  efficient,  or  our  financial  system  may  suffer— 
we  want  the  farmer  one  hundred  per  cent  organized  and 
efficient  that  we  may  get  full  and  not  half  returns  from 
his  labor®.  We  want  the  manufacturer  of  our  line  one 
hundred  per  cent  organized  and  efficient  that  his  product 
may  be  likewise.  W^e  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  days 
of  the  private  banker — the  selfish  individual  farmer--the 
individual  experimental  paint  manufacturer.  The  view- 
point of  such  men  was  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  town  in  which  they  operated  and  frequently  by 
the  block  in  which  they  moved. 

These  are  indisputable  facts  bearing  of  no  argument, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  in  generalities,  but 
to  draw  two  concrete  illustrations  Of  the  response  of 
organized  industry  as  compared  with  the  response  by  an 
unorganized  industry  when  called  upon  within  the  past 
few  months,  in  fact,  the  results  are  before  you  today. 

When  this  Government  entered  the  war,  and  drafted 
our  men  for  service,  among  the  first  requirements  nec- 
essary were  buildings  in  which  to  house  these  thousands 
of  mem.  The  lumber  men— well  organized— immediately 
sent  representatives  to  W^ashington  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  supplying  the  necessary  lumber.  From 
the  time  the  orders  were  placed  to  the  time  the  men 
answered  the  draft  and  entered  the  service,  the  Southern 
Pine  Association  had  supplied  over  70,0(H  cars  of  lum- 
l3er — approaching  two  billion  feet — ^^sufficient  being  fur- 
nished in  the  time  to  construct  a six  room  house  every 
three  minutes— that  through  organization,  so  when  the 
unprecedented  cold  wave  swiept  over  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  our  men  were  housed  and  were  not 
in  tents,  as  may  have  been  the  case. 

Then  the  necessity  arose  to  clothe  these  same  men.  The 
clothing  industry  was  looked  to — unorganized  in  any 
proper  sense.  The  Government  requires,  before  award- 
ing an  order,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  manufacturer’s  ability 
to  fill  the  order  toy  owning  or  controlling  the  necessary 
factory  or  facilities  to  execute  the  order— found  it  prac- 
tically useless  to  deal  with  any  one.  No  difference  how 

the  plant  was  too  small  to  handle  the  immonse 

order  and  the  brokers  were  after  the  business  with  a 
plant’  of  sweat  shops  as  their  working  assets^.  Today 
you  hear  of  our  men  dying  of  pneumonia,  for  the  want 
of  proper  clothing;  thousands  without  overcoats  at  zero; 
properlv  housed  by  organized  industry— tardily  clothed 
by  unorganized  industry.  The  financial  portion  of  the 
lumber  supply  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  sides— the 
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clothing  situation  still  chaotic,  with  loss,  suffering  and 
death  as  a result. 

The  statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  the  re- 
ports of  representatives  of  these  two  industries,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chairman  of  Industries,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  December  12,  which  the  writer  attended,  rep- 
resenting our  association. 

Undoubtedly,  when  the  history  of  these  years  is  writ- 
ten, a large  part  of  that  history  must  Ibe  a record  of  in- 
dustrial organization;  for  President  Wilson  has  said: 
“This  is  a war  of  resources  as  well  as  of  men,  perhaps 
more  so  than  of  men.”  These  operators  in  these  re- 
sources must  organize,  in  order  to  exercise  their  full 
latent  or  potential  strength— either  for  their  own  inter- 
estai  or  for  the  general  welfare.  The  laws  of  Prussia, 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  required  that  as 
soon  as  a business  became  registered  or  subject  to  taxa- 
tion—which  requirement  pertained  to  almost  every  busi- 
ness—^no  such  business  could  withhold  support  and  mem- 
bership in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  in  turn  very  closely  allied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  when  the  crash  came  Berlin  could  reach  out 
and  put  its  hand  on  industry  organized — collaborated. 

When  we  entered,  Washington  reached  out  and  foimd 
it,  clutched  a handful  of  sand— industry  organized  insuf- 
ficiently to  make  use  of.  All  industries'  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  Federal  Government  to  do  their  part,  among 
them  the  Paint  Industry.  Through  the  membership  of 
the  International  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  requested  to  have  representatives 
present  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers  with  the  Federal!  authorities,  and  the 
master  painter  appeared  in  the  councils.  The  net  re- 
.sults,  so  far,  have  been  a candid  acknowledgment  of  the 
manufacturers  that  many  excesses  have  crept  into  the 
paint  industry,  non-essential  to  the  industry,  the  out- 
growth of  intensive  competition  in  times  of  peace,  use- 
less sizes,  tints,  colors  on  the  color  card,  etc.;  all  of 
which  have  been  eliminated,  and  that  to  the  benefit  of 
the  industry,  for  it  will  be  on  a sounder  basis,  when  re- 
lieved of  that  weight. 

Another  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  organization  in 
our  trade  is  that,  through  the  medium  of  collective  ad- 
vertising, as  proposed  under  the  slogan  of  “Use  More 
Paint,”  for  a very  small  per  capita  payment,  the  master 
painter  becomes  a party  to  the  mjanagement  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $500,000  fund,  in  placing  paints  before 
the  public  in  a proper  manner,  and  the  right  of  vigorous 
protest  against  the  manner  paints  have  been  advertised 
— so  detrimental  to  the  .skilled  mechanic,  in  fact,  to  the 
prestige  of  our  craft. 

It  IS  an  absolutely  hopeless  task  to  accomplish  organi- 
zation if  each  man  persists  in  regarding  the  duty  of  up- 
building his  trade  organization  as  belonging  to  the  other 
man. 

Men  at  the  head  of  business  need  to  take  on  a broader 
viewpoint — they  need  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
business  is  part  of  a great  industry- that  their  individual 
welfare  depends  very  largely  upon  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  that  industry  in  general. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  phases  to  the  maintenance 
of  trade  organization- first  obftaining  the  membership, 
and  later  holding  it.  Many  plans  to  obtain  membership 
are  in  vogue — all  based  upon  intensive  effort.  The  differ- 
ent systems  have  been  tried  out  and  tabulated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  now  become  a profession;  none  sur- 
pass the  influence  of  the  satisfied  member.  He  will  bring 
more.  There  is  no  better  advertisement  than  a satisfied 
customer.  That  leads  into  that  second  phase  of  holding 
the  membership.  Undoubtedly  that  lies  in  the  activities 
of  an  organization  being  guided  into  those  channels  of 
benefit  to  the  membership,  impossible  of  accomplishment 
by  the  individual. 

In  business  activity— real  activity — not  theorizing;  in 
vocational  training  of  the  boy;  collective  advertising: 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  our  members  in  case  of 
legislative  action;  the  best  advices  obtainable  on  cost 
accounting;  analysis  of  the  purity  of  our  materials;  in  our 
close  relations  with  the  other  branches  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry: in  all  these  different  lines,  none  of  which  is  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment  by  the  individual,  .the  Interna- 
tional has  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  it  remains  but 
for  you  to  avail  yourself  of  it. 

The  great  necessity  that  our  entire  industry  shooild 
be  better  organized — manufacturers  of  every  branch  as 
well  as  the  master  painter— is  as  plain  to  me,  and  must 
be  to  you,  as  the  noonday  sun,  but  here  is  the  weakness 
— each  man  thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the  otheb  to  acoom- 
plisl4  that  organization,  while  the  bounden  duty  rests 
really  upon  each  one  to  assist.  Just  as  far  as  you  will 
accomplish  that  organization,  just  so  far  wiil  our  industry 
stand  in  the  forefront — just  so  far  as  you  neglect  it, 
just  so  far  will  our  industry  lag  behind  in  attaining  its 
' proper  place. 

I want  to  say  in  addition,  it  reminds  me  of  that  prac- 
tical scare  that  went  forth  in  the  industrial  world  of  de- 
claring the  paint  industry  a non-essential  industry.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense,  at  Washington,  candidly 
declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  declare  any  industry. 


and  especially  the  paint  industry,  as  being  entirely  non- 
essential;  but  it  also  recognized  that  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  there  are  many  non-essential  branches,  and  in 
many  cases  abuses  have  crept  in  that  are  non-essential 
to  the  industry,  and  by  all  means  non-essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  mark  those  things  that  are  decided.y 
non-essential.  Therefore  I would  ask  you,  in  J'otir  pie- 
sentation  of  paint,  to  ally  yourselves  with  the  “Use  More 
Paint”  campaign,  if  you  see  fit,  but  to  insist  that  it  has 
beei  proven  that  paints  are  primarily  a medium  of  pre- 
set vation  and  that  the  decxtrative  uses  to  Which  paints 
are  i>ut  are  secondary.  It  would  strengthen  the  painters 
business  to  base  our  arguments  upon  the  usefulness  of 
paint  as  a medium  of  preservation  rather  than  thac  of 
decoration. 

It  would  be  a needless  waste  of  time  for  me  to  take 
up  more  of  your  time,  except  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  organization,  because  you  see  in  this 
morning’s  paper  the  most  drastic  regulations  ever  placed 
bipon  iindustlry  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Organization  does  not  consist  of  merely  waiting  until 
after  suffering  the  wrong  we  come  together  in  a possibly 
futile  attempt  to  remedy  it.  Organization  means  the 
forethought  of  intelligent  men  to  protect  themselves 
against  a possible  growing  wrong,  and  do  not  let  the 
wrong  grow  in  your  business. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  the  Atlantic_  to  the  Pacific 
the  paintable  surface  of  the  United  States  is  only  twenty- 
five  percent,  painted  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  unpainted. 
In  a lengthy  argument  with  a manufacturer  at  Wash- 
ington I said;— “Yes,  we  will  grant  jmu  that  the  paintable 
surface  is  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  painted  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent:  unpainted.  Paint  is  a good  thing,  paint  for 
preservation.  ’Two  or  three  dollars  will  make  your  little 
front  porch  materially  better  than  if  it  was  not  expended. 
And  when  a thing  is  of  such  undeniable  advantage,  there 
must  be  a reason  for  paints  not  being  accepted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  American 
public  accept  a good  thing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Mr.  Manufacturer,  it  is  the  manner  m which 
you  people  have  marketed  the  paint,^  by  putting  the  prod- 
uct in  the  hands  of  a poor  mechanic,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  apprentice,  through  the  machinations  of  the  labor 
unions.  Consequently,  when  you  put  your  materials, 
that  you  people  have  been  td  a considerable  expense 
marketing,  into  the  hands  of  careless  and  incompetent 
workmen,  you  have  set  a block  upon  paints  yourself  and 
set  your  business  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  worth, 
when  you  know  as  honest  business  men  you  are  ^olly 
entitled  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  acceptance.  Why  don  t 
you  advertise  and  inform  the  public  of  paints  for  their 
actual,  intrinsic  worth?  Why  do  you  let  manufacturers 
market  paint  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have . I am 
a painter  of  forty  years  nearly.  I entered  it  in  i»<y-  ^ 

have  seen  the  time  when  there  were  hardly  any  ready- 
mixed  paints,  and  now  they  cover  the  whole  inarket. 
Why  do  you.  for  want  of  a proper  organization,  allow  a 
manufacturer  to  make  paint  adulterated  fifty  per  cent, 
over  your  head,  and  give  you  a bad  na.me?  Because 
you  want  an  organization.  Because  in  times  of  peace 
you  sneak  away,  you  become  separate  entities,  you  won  t 

They  were  about  to  abandon  the  Paint.  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association  convention  at  Chicago  last  fall  because 
of  war  conditions,  (but -they  held  it.  They  had  the  largest 
registration  ever  in  their  history.  I was  m Boston  last 
week.  They  abandoned  their  exhibition  feature  there, 
and  they  were  uneasy  about  the  success  ^ the  conven- 
tion. It  took  about  $800  to  finance  it.  _ They  had,  the 
largest  registration  they  ever  had  in  their  historj.  - 
I am  told  that  you  have  had  a fine  convention.  Gentle- 
men it  is  that  when  you  ara  in  trouble  you  all  want  to 
get  ’together.  Just  as  soon  as  these  troublesome  times 
go  past  you  are  dissolved  again.  I want  to  corne  here 
and  ask  you  to  keep  these  methods  of  orga^nization  of 
business  propositions  that  have  been  so  pre\aJent  m Eu 

^°^e  International  Association,  two  years  agh  consisted 
of  1 800  last  year  2,200,  and  now  it  has  a membership  by 
my  ’record,  of  over  3,000.  Just  before  leamng  I/ec^i';ed 
a telegram  that  the  California  Association  of  blaster 
Paintere  has  joined  the  International 
that  now  we  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
we  have  equal  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  paint 
industry,  with  the  Paint  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  ^'^al  rep- 
resentation in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  th®  ^^ited 
States,  an  organization  of  800  industries.  the 

700,000  business  men,  and  equal  representation  ^ in  tne 
cioupcilis  of  the  nation,  the  paint  industry-  is  to  be 

'^^Fran^k^Brown  moved  that  the  address  be  accepted  and 
thanks  extended  to  Mr.  McGahn.  Carried. 

President  Dewar  said:— 

We  are  hanpy  in  having  such  a man  as  (Mr.  McGhan  as- 
sociated with  the  painting  industiw.  He  has  told  you  that 
for  forty  years  he  has  worked  in  the  business.  I have 
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known  him  for  twenty  years,  and  h©  has  ever  Ibeen  the  en- 
erg'etic  faithful  servant  of  those  that  took  him  into  their 
employ. 

A New  Method  of  Selling  Paint. 

Pre.sident  Dewar  said: 

“I  am  personally  interested  in  the  propa.ganda  of  a cer- 
tain paint  manufacturer  and  I propose  to  make  ^ inves- 
tigation on  my  own  account,  and  if  it  amiounts  to  any- 
thing I mean  to  make  an  expose  of  it,  but  I really  cannot 
think  it  possible  that  any  mixed  paint  or  paint  manufac- 
turer of  this  country  would  so  belittle  his  dignity  as  a 
manufacturer  or  business  man  to  acquiesce  or  become  a 
party  to  any  such  propagauda.  It  is  lowi  down  business 
tactics.  In  fact,  the  honorable  manufacturer  of  this  coun- 
trj^  \TOUld  not  abide  by  it.”  He  then  called  on  Mr.  McGhan 
to  say  anything  he  had  to  on  the  subject.  Mr.  'MIoGhan 
:said;  Last  summer  an  outsider,  a professional  promoter, 
looked  in  on  the  paint  game  and  decided  that  it  was  one 
■of  the  best  talking  games  that  he  knew  of.  rHe  was  a 
■seller  of  commoditie.g.  So  he  formed  a small  corpsi  of  sales- 
men and  took  a small  town  and  sold  a good  deal  of  ready 
made  paint  by  .such  intensive  methods  as  have  applied  to 
sold  the  town;  that  there  were  not  enough  painters  (jour- 
neymen or  master  painters)  in  town  to  put  the  paint  on. 

I was  called  to  the  city  by  the  paint  manufacturer  and, 
through  one  party  there,  we  decided,  two  other  gentlemen 
and  myself,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  himi  work  this 
town  to  its  completion  and  get  a report  afterwards.  About 
three  or  four  months  afterwards  this  promoter  had  been 
taken  into  the  employ  of  the  paint  manufacturer  on  his 
further  presentation  of  what  he  had  done  with  the  first 
town,  and  he  was  given  another  city,  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  thousand  persons,  and  inside  of  a very  few  weeks 
he  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  paint  by  this  inten- 
sive method  of  advertising. 

There  were  not  enough  painters,  he  reported,  to  apply 
the  paint.  The  manufacturer  called  me  to  his  place  again, 
by  wire.  He  said: — “The  promoter  says  there  are  not 
enough  painters,  journeymen  nor  master  painters,  who 
have  facilities,  capital  or  enough  men  to  apply  the  paint 
that  wer  can  sell  by  this  intensive  method  of  solicitation. 
jSTow  the  promoter  advises  us  that  we  market  the  paint 
■over  the  head  of  the  painter.”  I told  him  in  a later  in- 
terview that  the  proposition  appeared  so  novel  to  me  that 
I had  thought  of  hardlv  anything  else.  I said:— “I  have 
given  vary  grave  thought  to  it  and  I can  put  my  con- 
clusions in  a \ery  few  words.  That  is,  you  cannot  market 
your  pot  of  ready-made  paint  over  the  head  of  the  painter. 

It  is  not  a sufficiently  finished  product.”  He  said:  “We 
are  selling  more  paint  under  that  system  than  we  could 
under  any  other  system  and  we  have  uncovered  a good 
thing  and  a good  sized  proposition.  What  is  your  solu- 
tion?” , “Well,”  I said,  “why  not  do  this: — If  yop  propose 
to  keep  this  paint  business  up,  why  not  have  the  painter 
at  least  in  on  a discount?  You  have  been  marketing  paints 
over  our  heads  for  a number  of  years,  and  our  general 
complaint  is  we  never  get  any  discount  on  material  that 
.sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  use.” 

Ho  gave  the  promoter  a third  city.  In  two  weeks  he 
sold  $5,000  worth  of  paint  hy  this  method  of  selling  paint, 
hut  there  were  no  painters  to  put  it  on.  He  brought  with 
him  his  promoter,  his  sales  manager,  his  Washington  man 
and  met  me  in  Washington.  I labored  with  the  au'^stion 
until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  main  argument 
was,  “You  can’t  do  so.  The  fabric  of  business  has  ever 
been  ninety-eight  per  cent,  credit,  and  you  propose  to  go 
and  .sell  paint  direct  to  the  public  and  divest  the  painter 
of  the  margin  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.  He  i.s 
compelled  to  turn  his  entire  credit  over  every  thirty  days. 
If  you  paint  manufacturers  had  to  turn  seventynfive  per 
cent,  of  your  capital  over  every  sixty  days  you  would  con- 
duct a business  about  as  hig  as  a barn  door.  We  are  skilled 
men  and  we  defy  the  manufacturers  to  say  that  you  have 
anything  in  the  market  that  can  discharge  our  entire  skdl 
while  you  put  us  back  on  the  basis  of  turninig  out  one 
hundred  per  ceut.  of  our  mo'ney  over  every  sixtiy  days. 
Ycu  can’t  do  it  ” His  argument  was  this: — “I  will  go  into  a 
town  of  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  peop^o 
with  these  half  a dozen  solicitors.  I cannot  sell  it  all: 
there  will  be  enough  left  that  you  people  can  do.  We  wi'U  i 
stimulate  painting.  In  six  or  eight  weeks  we  will  have 
lifted  the  paint  game  so  high  that  it  will  be  a well  painted 
town,  and  continue  a well  piainted  town.  We  will  do  all  we 
can  ourselves,  ihut  ■w'e  will  benefit  the  entire  craft.”  I was 
to  leave  at  four  o’clock  for  Boston  and  at  twelve  o’clock 
my  telephone  rang,  and  this  gentleman  told  me;  “McGhan, 
your  argument  is  .sound.  We  have  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  our 'promoter,  we  have  stopped  the  business,  be- 
cause we  know  we  cannot  market  ready-made  'oaints  over 
the  head  of  the  skilled  mechanic”:  and  he  has  dropped  the 

business.  (A'oplause), 

President  Dewar  replied  that  the  manufacturer’s  renre- 
sentative,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  propaganda,  is  in  .a 
city  within  a hundred  miles  of  this  place  today,  making 
arrangements  to  go  down  South  to  start  in  a city  of  Ten- 
nessee a prop.oeanda  similar  to  the  propaganda  carried  out 
with  success  in  a town  nearby. 


A statement  by  Mr.  Rehrig  brought  out  the  fact  that 
this  promoter  wa.s  in  Scranton — the  second  city  he  had 
operated  in,  and  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  Asso- 
ciation banquet  held  the  previous  evening.  He  is  still 
in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturer  Mr.  McGhan  had  re- 
ferred to. 

President  Dewar  stated  that  certain,  jobfbing  houses  in 
Scranton  held  contracts  entered  into  by  this  promoter 
to  furnish  people  with  paint  at  $4  per  gallon,  and  that 
when  these  people  pay  for  the  paint,  their  houses  will 
be  painted.  Many  of  them  are  paying  on  the  installment 
plan,  but  no  paint  will  be  furnished  or  applied  until  they 
have  paid  in  full  for  the  paint  and  its  application. 

Mr.  Rehrig  stated  that  there  were  273  people  who  had 
signed  agreentents  of  this  character  and  were  paying  on 
the  installment  plan  for  paint  to  be  delivered  and  applied 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hall  stated  that  the  promoter  had  come  before  the 
local  association  and  requested  its  members  to  hoid  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  apply  the  paint  as  fast  as  he  could 
turn  the  contracts  over  to  them,  and  that  hiS'  plans  are 
now  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Rehrig  characterized  the  promoter  as  “a  mighty 
good  salesman  who  could  sell  the  paint  to  the  individual 
— something  that  we  can’t  do — and  get  a price  for  it,  too.” 
At  first  he  hired  “scrub  painters,’  but  found  the  jobs 
were  failures,  because  they  were  not  mechanical.  The 
local  association  passed  a resolution,  that  they  would 
refrain  from  spreading  any  ready-mixed  paint  on  the  ex- 
exterior  of  a building.  The  union  adopted  a similar  reso- 
lution. and  has  lived  up  to  it.  Thetn,  the  promoter  woke 
up  and  made  a proposition  to  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
oiation,  in  which  he  proposed  to  turn  over  the  contracts 
to  the  members  at  prices  which  would  give  them  a gO’Od 
profit  and  absolve  them  from  any  responsibility  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  paint.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  work 
would  be  paid  for  in  advance,  the  other  60  per  cent,  would 
be  people  to  whom  the  painters  could  afford  to  give  30' 
days’  credit.  Negotiations  are  still  in  progress.  We  tell 
the  owner: — “This  is  your  paint,  it  is  not  ours;  we  are 
simply  furnishing  you  the  labor  for  this  amount  of 
money.”  We  are  not  asked  to  recommend  the  paint.  We 
have  not  in  any  way  closed  the  deal. 

Mr.  McGhan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Scran- 
ton master  painters  would-  not  have  heen  able  to  do  any- 
thing if  it  had  not  been  for  their  organization. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  master  painters  of  Scrantom  would 
endeavor  to  protect  not  only  themselves  but  the  interests 
of  all  the  master  painters  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Potter  made  a lengthy  statement  to  prove  that  his 
persistent  advocacy  of  one  coat  painting,  with  real  paint 
applied  by  real  painters,  was  aimed  at  “this  pernicious 
hydra-headed  monster”  that  has  reared  its  form  above 
the  master  painters  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  force  upon  the  master 
painters  a quality  of  material  that  absolutely  called  for 
the  sacrifice  of  all  principle  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Titzei  said  that  in  any  proposition  that  goes  over 
the  heads  of  the  miaster  painters  they  are  being  submerged 
and  they  do  not  know  it-  The  Association  should  saiy  to 
the  City  of  'Scranton: — “We  are  the  master  painters 
and  we  are  going  to  do  this  painting  in  Scranton  and 
the  material  that  goes  on  this  house,  we  are  going  to  buy 
and  we  are  going  to  put  it  on.”  This  is  only  a start  and 
it  will  be  the  best  way  to  standfirm. 

President  Dewar  closed  the  discussion  by  saying: — 
"The  reputation  of  a master  painter  ia  based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  paint  that  he  applies  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  that  paint.  Bear  that 
in  mind,  gentlemen.  The  knowledge  of  the  paint,  to  study 
the  different  conditions  that  may  be  presented  upon  which 
he  applies  that  paint.  That  is  your  capital  as  a business 
man.  You  have  the  knowledge  of  applicatSon  of  all  paint 
for  sale.  You  must  not  permit  that  knowledge  of  paint 
to  be  taken  away  from  you  by  anybody.” 

Mr.  McGhan  said; — “That  is  the  stand  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  and  on  that  I have  this  man’s  word 
that  this  campaign  is  closed  on  those  lines  laid  down.” 
F.  F.  Black  read  the  following  resalution:— 

Resolution  in  Regard  to  Compensation  Insurance. 

“Whereas,  The  current  vear’s  compensation  insurance 
rates  in  P6nn,syl\"ania  for  both  interior  and  exterior 
painting  work  done  by  the  employing  painters  and  dec- 
orators has  Ibeen  fixed  by  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner at  a standard  rate  of  $3.06  per  $100  of  wages 
paid; 

And  whereos.  We  are  also  credibly  informed  that  this 
same  procedure  is  to  be  carried  out  inf  all  other  States 
and  Territories  in  which  compensation  insurance  is  in 
force;  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators, in  convention  this  date,  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, deem  thisi  high  rate  of  insurance  inequitable 
and  likely  to  work  hardships  to  the  general  master 
painters  and  decorators,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  $1.04  is  made  for  all  C'Oncerns  who  do 
interior  work; 
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lAnd  therefore  be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  con- 
vention petition  the  International  Association,  at  its 
convention  to  be  held  in  February,  1918,  in  Peoria,  111., 
to  thoroughly  consider  all  of  these  phases  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  and  to  use  with  utmost  diligence  its 
vast  influence  and  power  to  have  all  such  questions  ad- 
justed in  an  equitable  manner  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  master  house  painters  and  decorators  affected 
thereby.  . r,  ^ ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fowler  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Frank  X.  Kelly  the  selection  of  the  next 
place  for  holding  a convention  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Board. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  offlcers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year: — ^President,  Frank  X.  Kelly,  Philadelphiaj 
vice-president,  3.  G.  Griffith,  Altoona;  secretary,  P.  J. 
Byrne,  Pittsburgh;  treasurer,  W.  D,  Wolfinger,  Reading. 

The  Executive  Board  is  appointed  by  the  incoming 
president. 

Mr.  Potter  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  That  we,  the  Master  Painters  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  convention  assembled,  de  pledge  our  most 
earnest  support  to  the  'Committee  on  Natio’nal  Defense 
in  every  effort  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  conserva- 
tion of  materials  needed  to  win  the  war  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  consequently  equal  rights  to  hu- 
man kind. 

He  moved  that  a copy  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  National  Defense. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Black,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
On  motion  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national convention  was  left  to  Ex-presidents  Dewar  and 
Black  and  to  Charles  H.  Fowler,  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber of  that  organization. 

An  invitation  was  given  by  Mr.  McFadden  to  visit  the 
International  Correspondence  School. 

Douis  B.  Titzel  offered  a resolution  thanking  the  Scran- 
ton local  for  their  hospitality  and  their  cordial  manner  of 
taking  care  of  us  in  the  City  of  Scranton,  also  the  City  of 
Scranton  and  the  hotel  and  the  press. 

President  Dewar  added:— And  all  who  have  contributed 
towards  our  very,  very  pleasant  stay  here.  Carried. 

President  Dewar  spoke  of  the  absence  of  George  Butler, 
due  to  sickness.  The  convention,  he  said,  bad  been  one  of 
the  most  educational  the  Association  had  held. 

Mr.  MoGban  asked  the  allegiance  of  the  State  and  local 
associations  to  the  International  organization. 

President  Dewar  said  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  read 
papers  had  been  included  in  the  resolution  of  thanks. 

The  incoming  officers  were  next  appropriately  installed. 
Mr.  Potter  apologized  if  his  language  had  offended  any 
one;  and  he  was  assured  by  President  Kelly  that  nothing 
offensive  had  been  said  at  the  convention.  It  was  so  de- 
clared by  the  retiring  president,  and  he  is  a man  of  his 
word. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report. 

Mr.  Cluley  read  the  report  as  follows; 

Balance  on  hand  at  audit,  January  7 $1,926.85 


Reecived  from  Secretary 616.50 

$2,541.35 

Expense  to  January  7,  1918 318.37 

Balance  in  the  treasury $1,722.98 


Mr.  Cluley  added.  That  does  not  include  $357  turned  over 
to  the  treasurer  this  morning,  and  a few  bills  to  be  paid 
out.  In  other  words,  we  have  about  $1,500  to  the  good. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 


THE  BANQUET. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  in  the  convention  hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  speakers  and  guests 
of  honor  were  seated  at  a long  table  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  company  were  seated  at  numer- 
ous smaller  tables. 

After  a blessing  had  been  invoked  by  Rev.  Walter  M. 
Walker,  D.  D.,  the  guests  enjojyed  the  following: 

Menu. 

BLUEPOINTS 

CELERY  OLIVES 

CREAM  O'F  TOMATO 
FILET  DE  SOLE,  AU  VIN  BLANC 
CROUSTADT  OF  CRAB  MEAT,  NE'WBLTRG 


DEWAR  PUNCH 


ROAST  VEVRMONT  TITRKET,  GIBLET  SAUCE 
ASPARAGUS  TIPS,  VINAIGRETTE  MASHED  POTATOES 


LETUCE  SALAD 
(Thousand  Island  Dressing) 

PHILADELLPHIA  CREAM  CHEESE  TOASTED  SALTINES 

ICE  CR'EAM  LATER  CAKE 


Coffee  having  been  served  Vice-president  Rehrig  called 
the  convention  to  order  and  saying  there  was  no  more  odi- 
ous person  than  a heckler,  but  the  man  he  was  going  to 
introduce  was  not  a heckler,  presented  George  B.  Heckel. 
to  act  as  toastmaster: 

Mr.  Heckel  said: — 

“Each  in  his  time  plays  many  parts:’’ 

'This  is  my  first,  last  and  only  appearance  as  toast- 
master. From  close  observation  I have  long  since  con- 
cluded that  thei  offlce  is  wrongly  named.  Its  proper  title 
is  “roastmaster,”  and  as  I am  of  little  use  in  “roasting  ' 
my  friends,  I am  apt  to  prove  'a  disappointment. 

If  so,  I wash  my  hands  of  all  blame.  The  guilty  rnan 
sits  here  beside  me — this  meek  and  innocent-looking 
Scotchman  from  the  Smoky  City!  From  him  I received 
my  orders,  and  if  any  one  disobeys  an  order  frorn  John 
Dewar  he  is  likely  to  hear  a lot  about  it. 

In  that  connection  I am  reminded  of  a story  told  of 
two  young  colored  citizens  discussing  the  draft.  Said 
Sam:  “Nobody  cain’t  mek  me  fight  ef  ah  don’  want  to 
fight  under  Sam,  an’  de  Newnited  States  Guv’ment  can’t 
mek  me  fight if  Ah  don’  want  to.” 

Said  Ben:  “You’all  got  it  jes  right,  Sam.  Uncle  Sam 
an  de  Newnited  States  Guv’ment  ner  nobody  else  cain’t 
mek  you’all  fight,  ef  you  don’  want  to,  but  ahll  tell  you 
what  dey  kin  do:  dey  kin  put  you  whah  de  fightin’  is, 
and  den  you’all  kin  use  youah  own  jedgment.” 

Well  nobody— not  even  John  Dewar— could  make  me 
toastmaster  “ef  ah  didn’t  want  to;”  but  they  have  put 
me  “whah  I is”  and  I’m  going  to  use  “mah  own  jedg- 
ment.” 

My  present  judgment  is  that  I shall  foregoe  the  toast- 
master’s privilege  of  wasting  time  and  get  right  down  to 
the  business  of  introducing  to  you  the  real  speakers. 

The  first  topic  on  your  list  is  “Organizaion.”  Organi- 
zation looms  mighty  big  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  today. 
It  is  organization  that  has  enabled  an  egomaniacal  people 
to  choke  democratic  civilization  with  its  own  blood, 
ani  it  is  the  belated  but  complete  organization  of  self- 
governing  peoples  that  is  foreordained  by  God  Almighty 
to  foil  that  monstrous  attempt.  If  your  industry  were 
not  today  organized,  necessity  would  compel  organiza- 
tion. God  himself  was  the  first  organizer,  and  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  we  speak  of  the  human ^ body 
as  an  “organism.”  Man,  nature — the  Wholei  universe 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  organization. 

The  speaker  whom  I now  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
to  you  is  an  experienced  organizer.  He  functions,  I am 
told,  as  the  National  Organizer  of  Builders  Exchanges 
and  also,  for  extra  good  measure,'  as  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
—which  institution,  by  the!  way,  is  in  itself  something  of 
an  organization; — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Williams. 

Address  by  Edwin  S.  Williams  on  Organization. 

It  seemsi  a pity  to  throw  any  shop  talk  at  this  time, 
but  the  fact  that  you  have  gathered  together  from  the 
different  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  proves  that  you 
want  organization.  The  National  Association  of  Builders 
died  because  it  lacked  discipline. 

A meeting  was  called  to  reorganize.  A member  from 
Missouri  moved  to  declare  for  the  open  shop.  I told  him 
they  did  not  want  to  do  it  thati  day;  that  they  were  up 
against  a tremendous  organization  and  unless  you  get  an 
organization  that  is  as  disciplined  asi  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — you  will  be  worsted.  They  passed  the 
resolution  and  they  never  held  another  meeting. 

They  next  organized  the  National  Association  of  Build- 
ers’ Exchanges.  They  attempted  to  buck  up  against  an 
organization  spending  millions  with  a per  capita  tax  of 
25  cents  and  the  result  was  a failure. 

You  can  bond  your  members  to  make  them  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  organization.  If  little  Scranton  can  do 
it,  you  can.  . 

An  agreement  with  a labor  organization  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  unless  there  is  a strong  organi- 
zation to  combat  them.  Every  man  is  going  to  make  his 
income  tax  return  because  there  is  a penalty  attached  if 
the  return  is  not  made. 

It  cost  one  man  in  this  city  $250  to  disobey  the  order 
of  our  S'oranton  Builders  Exchange.  I have  here  a paper 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  a labor  union  acknowledging 
defeat.  I have  here  an  official  notice  that  a boycott 
against  a hardware!  store  is  removed. 

It  is  useless  to  pass  any  laws  unless  you  can  enforce 
them.  We  ask  volunteers  into  an  organization  and  then 
we  ask  them,  to  lobey  its  lawS'. 

The  worst  of  the  average  bsuiness  man  isn’t  very  good. 

When  men  are  not  willing  to  put  up  a band  you  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  unions,  and  of  the  architects. 

I have  known  when  the  first  dollars  they  earned  in  the 
spring  were  taken  from  bricklayers  as  a fine.  Now  we 
■are  giving  the  unions  all  that  they  asked  and  now  the 
business  men  are  beginning  to  squirm. 

Toastmaster  Heckel  then  said: — 

It  is  a distinction  to  be  the  master  of  anything— espe- 
cially of  painting.  There  are  two  classes  of  master  paint- 
ers^ne,  masters  of  the  brush:  the  other,  master  of  dic- 
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tion.  The  master  of  physical  patntlng  nvust  yield  place  to 
the  master  of  word  painting,  though  iwel  all  know  a few 
happy  mortals  who  are  masters  of  both. 

I am  g’oing  to  treat  yooi  tq  a surprise  at  this  point  by 
not  quoting  Kipling.  But  the  gentleman  I now  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  to  yon  is  a journeyman  in 
the  service  of  the  ultimate  “Master”  by  Whom  all  our 
little  efforts  are  judged. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Walker. 

Rev.  Walter  M.  Walker,  D.D.  said  in  part;— 

The  Master  Painter. 

_ I am  appreciative  of  the  honor  of  appearing  before  a 
convention  of  business  men  in  the  world  of  affairs  today. 
Is  there  a similarity  between  your  work  and  mine?  I 
found  four  purposes: — 

To  preserve  prosperity. 

To  beautify. 

To  cov'er  up. 

To  conceal. 

It  is  one  of  the  recent  things  that  have  come  to  your 
profession.  The  French  call  it  camouflage.  'The  painter 
g-ives  the  machinery  the  appearance  of  the  landscape. 

You  and  I "are  working  along  similar  lines,  with  differ- 
ent material,  that’s  all.  There  is  a real  relationship  and 
you  are  master  painters.  That  means  you  are  employers 
of  labor,  who  have  started  at  the  bottom  and  came  up. 
To  be  a master  painter  means  that  you  apply  the  best 
materials,  in  the  best  way,  with  the  best  men  to  achieve 
the  best  results. 

As  you  bring  beauty  to  the  landscape  you  have  brought 
blessing  to  the  soul.  The  master  painter!  The  call  today 
is  for  masted  men.  There  must  be  men  that  have  a vi- 
sion; that  have  ideas;  that  have  purposes;  that  under- 
stand the  value  of  living.  'Men  of  efliciency.  The  master 
man  has  sense. 

This  day  there  is  a call  for  master  patriots.  We  thank 
G-od  that  our  own  land  has  a part  in  this  mighty  contest 
for  democracy.  We  look  at  the  old  flag  and,  it  is  calling 
fort  master  patriots.  We  see  in  the  colors;  the  blue  that 
stands  for  rlghlteousnesg  and  truth.  The  white  that 
stands  for  purity,  justice  and  equality.  The  red  is  sacri- 
flce  loyalty,  the  best  that  is  in  us.  We  see  them  mingled, 
but  if  there  is  one  flag  above  another  that  we  want  to 
float  over  us,  it  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There  are  men 
who  are,  out  of  their  toil,  giving  their  ,best  to  the  ser- 
vice. 

We  have  the  master  painter,  the  master  preacher,  the 
master  patriot  and  the  one  Great  Master,  who  reveals  all 
the  Qualities  to  make  each  man  master  in  his  own  place. 
Grant  that  he  may  be  over  you  and  over  the  Old  Flag. 
Mr.  Heokel  then  said; — 

I reminded  you  in  introducing  the  last  speaker,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  master  painters — masters  of  the 
brush  and  masters  ,of  diction.  I also  reminded  you  that 
some  happy*  mortals  have  qualifled  in  both  lines  and  I 
propose  to  prove  the  assertion  in  a moment — ^I  am  going 
to  prove  it  twicd  before  we  get  through. 

The  printed  title  of  our  next  subject  is  “Painters,  I 
Have  known.”  The  gentleman  who  is  going  to  take  you 
into  his  confidence  has  known  many  painters  of  both 
types— including  word-painting  salesmen,  and  if  he  pro- 
poses to  tell  all  he  knows  about  us,  some  of  us  will  wish 
to  leave  the  room.  But  he  is  the  soul  of  discretion  and 
though  I have  learned  that  the  iron  has  recently  entered 
that  soul,  there  is  no  iron  in  his  heart  except  that  which 
forms-  a part  of  his  blood. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest,  but  if  I continue  by  telling 
you  that  your  next  speaker,  ,with  one  'hand  tied  behind 
him,  can  run  off  a speech,  a sermlon,,  a prayer  or  a well 
painted  house  with  equal  felicity,  I don’t  believe  I shall 
have  to  name  him. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I present  to  you  a rare  bird, 
indeed,  a reformed  painter— a painter,  poet,  blacksmith— 
our  own  Tommy  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane  said  in  responding  to  the  toast:— 

Painters  I H'ave  Known. 

The  praiseful  words  of  our  worthy  toastmaster  in  ref- 
erence ta  the  present  speaker  are  likely  to  make  one 
greatly  puffed  up,  whereas  we  should  all  be  meek  and 
humble  like  Sister  Smith  and  Brother  Jones.  Sister  Smith 
was  called,  upon  for  testimony  at  a revival  meeting:  she 
humbly  declined  in  these  words; — “I  have  been  a trans- 
gressor and  a black  sheep  for  a good  many  years  and 
have  only  recently  seen  the  light.  I believe  my  place  is 
in  a dark  comer  behind  the  door.”  Brother  Jones  -was 
next  called!  upon.  Following  Sister  Smith’s  meek  ex- 
ample, he  said: — “I,  too,  have  been  a sinner  for  forty 
years  and  I do  not  think  I ought  to  stand  before  you  as 
a model.  I think  my  place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a dark 
comer,  with  Sister  Smith.” 

“Painters  I Have  Known:” — I take  it  that  the  com- 
mittee who  chose  my  subject  intended  that  I should 
talk  albout  master  painters,  for  if  they  meant  journey- 
men painters,  I fear  I would  weary  you  with  a recital 
of  their  manifold  traits  and  peculiarities.  Even  the  mas- 


ter painter  carries  -with  him,  into  the  realm  of  master- 
ship of  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Ms  journeyman  days, 
j et  master  painters,  as  a rule,  are  not  so  far  different  from 
other  folk  as  you  will  perceive,  -wihen  I tell  you  of  the 
virtues  and  contrary  vices  I have  found  in  those  1 have 
kno-wn,.  It  is  characteristic  of  some  master  painters  that 
they  will  always  remain  poor  and  doubtless  they  lay  the 
unction  to  their  souls  that  that  is  a virtule;  others  wilt 
be  noble  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way. 
Some  are  avaricious,  others  generous;  base-noble;  capa- 
sighted-heedless;  genteel-boorish.;  hateful-Mvable;  impul- 
sive-deliberate; joyful-mournful;  learned-ignorant;  proud- 
ble-inconlpetent,  disagreeable-charming;  evil-good;  far- 
humble. 

These  are  some  of  the  traits  that  I have  found  in  the 
master  painters  I have  known,  but  who  is  who  in  this 
review  I’m  not  inclined  to  tell  you.  If  I take  up  my  topic 
and  start  at  the  beginning,  I -must  of  necessity  tell  you 
some  of  my  ovm  experiences  and  would  ask  you  to  bear 
with  me.  I must  take  you  b'a'C'k  to  an  old  fashioned  town, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  I began  my  trade. 

My  first  employers  were  McNeirney  & Kriess,  a firm  of 
master  painters,  one  an  Irishman  who  had  learned  Ms 
trade  in  Dublin,  the  other  a German  who  had  learned  his 
trade  in  Berlin,  and  such  a combination  as  they  made. 
With  all  the  narrowness,  je.alousy  and  bigotry  so  manifest 
in  master  painters  of  that  day — they  possessed  a full  de- 
gree. The  strong  point  of  the  'German  was  sign  painting, 
while  the  Irishman  boas,ted  of  his  skill  as  a grainer.  Any 
real  knowledge  of  business  or  skill  in  trade  that  either 
possessed  was  jealously  withheld  from  the  other,  as  if  they 
were  competitors;  nevertheless  they  were  kind  to  me  and 
anxious  to  impart  to  me  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
skill. 

My  next  employer  was  an  Irishman,  who  fell  a victim 
to  the  curse  of  drink.  Though  at  first  he  had  a good  busi- 
ness, it  was  soon  frittered  away  and  as  he  became  less 
prosperous,  he  resorted  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in- 
tended to  yield  a larger  return  to  him  and  a corresponding 
decrease  in  value  to  the  customer.  One  of  these  tricks 
was,  in  painting  an  old  weather-beaten  house,  he  would 
always  wait  till  after  a rain  had  thoroughly  soaked  the 
house  before  he  applied  his  first  coat.  “It  would  not  take 
as  much  paint,”  he  said.  He  finally  quit  the  painting  busi- 
ness, but  afterward  pulled  himself  together  and  secured 
the  position  of  Police  Magistrate  and  won  back  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

I knew  another  master  painter  in  the  same  town,  who 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  business.  He  prospered 
and  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  far  beyond  the  scriptural  limit 
of  “three  score  years  and  ten.”  I refer  to  the  “Veteran 
Painter,”  a man  who  wrote  under  that  nom  de  plume  such 
practical  and  sensible  articles  for  The  Painters  Magazine, 
E.  P.  E'dwards.  There  were  few  men  in  our  town  more 
highly  esteemed  that  he.  He,  and  the  others  I have  men- 
tioned, have  since  cross-ed  the  Great  Divide. 

'With  but  little  over  two  years  experience  in  the  trade,  I 
sought  to  be  a journeyman,  in  fact,  by  traveling.  I sailed 
from  New  York  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  expected  to 
winter  there  but  could  find  no  work,  so  proceeded  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There  I secured  a contract 
which  kept  me  busy  until  spring.  Then  I returned  to  Neiw 
York  and  engaged  with  an  Bhglisman,  named  B.  T.  Down- 
ing, of  Brooklyn,  a practical  and  capable  master  painter, 
who  did  the  finest  work  in  the  town  and  always  insisted 
on  giving  the  customers  full  value  in  material  and  in  the 
quality  of  work.  At  that  time,  there  were  numerous  un- 
scrupulous master  painters  but  here  was  one  of  the  high- 
est integrity,  from  whom  I learned  much  about  my  trade, 
but  of  most  value  to  me  was  his  example  of  uprightness 
and  probity. 

After  a while,  wanderlust  took  hold  of  me  and  I next 
found  myself  in  Philadelphia,  working  for  a firm,  of  mas- 
ter painters,  named  Kretchman  & Burton.  These  men 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  journeymen;  their  aim  was 
to  build  a reputation  on  the  quality  of  their  work.  M!y 
next  venture  was  to  Pittsburgh,  but  at  that  time  did  not 
think  it  would  eventually  be  my  home.  The  master  painter 
who  emiployed  me  there  was  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  old  time 
men.  His  is  a name  long  familiar  to  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation, I refer  tb  Mr.  R.  Rapp,  father  of  Ex-President 
A.  C.  Rapp. 

When  through  there,  I returned  to  New  York  and  sailed 
again  to  Charleston.  S,  C.,  and  there  met  and  worked  for 
a master  painter  named  Mandeville;  a most  decent  fellow 
he  was.  He  employed  both  black  and  white  journeymen 
paitners.  He  had  a large  business  and  always  rode  to  his 
various  jobs  on  a handsome  horse.  After  I left  Charleston, 
I did  not  see  him  again  for  several  years.  One  day  he 
walked  into  my  shop  at  Pittsburgh,  made  himself  known 
•and  asked  for  a job  or  a lift  ...  I never  knew  what  fate 
had  separated  him  from  a succe.ssful  business  and  made 
him  a down  and  outer,  but  I suspected  John  Barleycorn 
had  turned  the  trick. 

Returning  to  the  North,  again  I opened  a shop  in  my 
home  town  and  did  fairly  well.  Then  I married.  ITesently 
there  came  to  hand  a prospectus  of  a boom  gas  town  in 
Indiana  and  my  wife  and  I concluded  that  that  would  be  a 
good  place  to  grow  up  in.  But  experience  proved  the  pros- 
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pect  there  not  bright,  as  a.ll  the  painting  was  done  by  the 
general  contractors,  who  ennployed  journeymen  to  do  the 
work.  I did  not  stay  there  long  but  came  baok  towards 
Pittsburgh  and  found  employment  with  a master  painter 
named  White  of  Braddock.  My  next  employer  was  Joseph 
liovett,  of  Wilkinsburg,  a kindly  man  whom  I esteemed 
very  highly. 

I soon  sent  to  New  Jersey  for  my  good  wife  and  to- 
gether, we  determined  we  would  make  a try  in  Pittsburgh, 
in  business  for  ourselves.  While  seeking  work,  a friendly 
architect  gave  me  a letter  to  a master  painter,  whose  name 
was  familiar  to  me  through  reading  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, and,  while  he  could  not  employ  me  I was  pleased 
to  meet  the  man,  who  was  none  other  than  Titus  Berger, 
the  father  of  our  organization.  However  I soon  found 
work  for  myself  and  for  twenty-five  years  kept  the  name 
above  the  door. 

I soon  identified  myself  with  the  local  Master  Painters’ 
Association  and  while  many  painters  in  those  days  were 
tricky  and  shifty,  in  the  association  I was  able  to  meet 
the  best  men  in  the  trade  such  as  Berger,  Mercer,  Miiier, 
Stulen,  Haid,  Dewar,  Cluley,  Rapp,  Titzel,  Morrow,  Byrne 
and  Brown. 

Then,  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Association,  my  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  master  painters  broadened.  . . . 

men  from  Altoona,  Harisburg,  York,  Reading.  Williams- 
port, Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pottstown  and  Philadelphia. 
Such  men  as  Griffith,  Gohl,  Webster,  Wolflnger,  Smith, 
Hazlett  Rehrig,  Whitsell,  Longacre,  Armstrong,  Butler, 
Black,  Brankin,  Boyd,  Garrick,  Fowler  Gerber,  Kelly,  Mac. 
Gregor,  Strover  and  Simmons.  And  from  out  of  the  state 
Van  Syckle,  Wali,  Baxter,  Gwilliam,  Machnichol,  Andrews, 
McGhan,  Theobald,  Hughes,  Roach  and  a host  of  others. 
Splendid  fellows  all;  any  one  of  whom  would  do  you  a 
kindness  even  if  it  were  at  their  own  hindrance.  And  I 
have  been  a recipient  of  their  kindness  and  can  say: 

’Tis  the  human  touch  in  the  world  that  counts. 

The  touch  of  your  hand  and  mine. 

Which  means  far  more  to  the  fainting  heart 
Than  shelter  and  bread  and  wine. 

For  the  shelter  is  gone  when  the  night  is  o’er; 

The  bread,  lasts  only  a day; 

But  the  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  voice 
Dive  on  in  tfite  soul  always, 

It  is  a pleasure  to  recall  these  names  I have  spoken 
tonight  and  have  the  men  pass  before  us  a fragment  of 
memory;  how  clear  they  are  to  me;  a portrait  gallery  that 
has  never  dimmed. 

A great  change  has  come  over  the  painting  business  in 
thirty  years.  In  the  old  days  most  men  were  content  to 
have  their  shop  in  an  alley  or  down  in  a cellar,  but  today 
the  Master  Painters  not  only  of  the  large  dtieg,  but  the 
small  towns  as  well  are  not  content  unless  they  have  a 
good  store  room  to  display  their  goods  and  win  trade,  or  a 
well  appointed  shop  on  the  main  street,  with  an  office  full"' 
equipped  to  transact  their  business  in.  A change  has  also 
come  over  the  men  who  make  painting  their  chosen  calling. 
There  is  less  dislionesty  now,  a more  pleasing  code  of 
ethics  and  a higher  standard  of  morals  prevails  among 
them,  and  the  materials  made,  sold  and  used  are  of  a 
better  quality.  They  have  also  learned  by  observation  and 
experience  that  booze  and  paint  do  not  mix  well.  Today, 
the  master  painter  identifies  himself  with  every _ civic 
betterment.  He  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchanges  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
frequently  found  on  the  board  of  directors  of  banking 
institutions.  _ . 

No  attainment  is  too  high  for  his  aspirations,  he  has 
come  up  through  difficulty  and  we  rejoice  in  the  dignity 
he  has  attained.  I will  now  conclude  with  a toast;  The 
Master  Painter: — ^When  it  rains,  may  he  never  need  for 
dryers. 

Toastmaster  Heckel  then  said; 

Across  the  broad  Atlantic,  chained,  like  Prometheus  to 
his  rock,  wdd’  the  Sassenach  vulture  gnawin’  over  it  its 
vitals,  there’s  a bright  little,  tight  little  isle,  where  every 
man  bom  of  woman  is  an  orator  and  a poet. 


The  happj-  sons  of  this  hapipy-unhappy  island  are  the 
best  lovers  and  the  finest  scrappers  in  the  world.  They 
can  rule  your  cities,  hypnotize  your  juries,  writ©  your  lit- 
erature, or  break  your  heads  with  neatness  and  despatch. 

Wherever  they  live  the  world  and  its  fulness  are  thieirs. 
Dike  Davy  Crockett’s  coon,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  on 
meeting  one  c-f  them  to  say,  “Are  you  an  Irishman.’’  Then 
don’t  shoot.  I’ll  come  down.” 

It  is  told  of  a certain  Scotch  community  in  Canada,  that 
some  recent  Irish  immigrants  very  speedily  took  charge 
of  things  in  general — all  the  offices  went  to  them  naturally 
at  the  first  election.  The  /Auld  Dicht  Domine  in  charge  of 
community  morals  viewed  this  with  consternation  and  dis- 
gust, and  in  the  course  of  a Sunday  morning  prayer  re- 
viewed the  situation  explicitly  and  categorically,  ending 
his  supplication  with  these  words,  “lAn’  Dord,  gin  ye  hae 
ony  guid  gifts  at  Thy  disposal,  gie  them  tae  Thy  ain  pecu- 
liar people,  the  Scotch,  an’  as  for  these  ungodly  Roman 
Catholic  Irish,  mek  them  hewers  of  wood  an’  drawers  of 
water.’’ 

The  gentleman  whom  I now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  is,  as  yo'u  may  have  guessed,  an  Irishman, 
and  therefore  inevitably  a poet.  I promised  to  prove  twice 
my  assei-tion  that  a man  can  be  a complete  master  in  both 
arts  of  painting.  The  final  proof  of  this  assertion  will  soon 
justify  me 

Dadies  and  gentlemen,  wie  have  reserved  a sample  of  our 
best  wine  for  the  end  of  our  feast — Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  of 
Pittsburg. 

Air.  By.me  responded  in  his  own  inimitable,  happy  vein, 
celling  stories,  quoting  poetry  and  provoking  laughter  in 
a manner  as  only  an  Irishman  can.  Then  he  lapsed  into  a 
more  serious  vein  as  he  spoke  of  the  war  and  the  sacri- 
fices it  wa.s  bringing,  and  closed  by  a pathetic  reference 
that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  whos  sons  are 
helping  to  defend  the  dear  old  Star-spangled  Banner,  when 
he  referred  to  the  service  flag,  with  two  stars  upon  it,  that 
flies  at  his  own  Pittsburgh  home. 

Asa  finale.  Toastmaster  Heckel  called  on  John  Dewar  to 
say  somethinR:. 

Mr.  Dewar  recited  a poem,  in  which  his  favorite  song  of 
Annie  Daurie  was  quoted. 

And  thus  this  most  successful  banquet  was  brought  to 
an  end. 


Convention  Notes. 

A few  of  the  associate  members  had  established  head- 
qu.arters  on  the  same  floor  as  the  convention  hall,  where 
they  welcomed  the  members  of  the  association  who  called 
upon  them. 

One  door  bore  the  name  of  Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  Inc., 
of  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  It  was  a disapointment  not 
to  meet  ‘"Sam’’  Woodhouse  himself,  even  though  his  son, 
Eugene,  is  a mighty  .good  host,  and  Avas  ably  assisted  by 
M.  A.  Weiss.  There  was  the  usual  exhibit  of  English 
white  and  Excelsior  liquid  fllier,  the  first  article  of  the 
kind  ever  put  upon  the  market.  Brush  holders  were  given 
awmy  as  souvenirs. 

“The  Dutch  Boy  Inn’’  was  the  friendly  sign  on  the  door 
of  the  National  Dead  Company’s  headquarter.s,  where  vis- 
itors were  made  welcome  and  given  loose  leaf  memoran- 
dum books  as  souvenirs.  An  exhibit  of  the  company’s  new 
product,  “Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,”  was  showm.  Those 
present  were  G.  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Sidford,  Dr.  D.  Douis 
Ireton,  T.  Williams,  O.  C.  Barver,  D.  ,E.  Neeld  and  William 
P.  Schofield. 

George  J.  Heil  presided  over  the  headquarters  of  the 
O’Brien  Varnish  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  whose 
expected  exhibit  did  not  arrive  owdng  to  delay  in  transit. 

There  W'as  always  a crowd  in  the  exhibit  of  James  B. 
Sipe  Company,  where  R.  E.  Rogers',  assisted  by  an  able 
corps  of  representatives,  talked  of  the  merits  of  Sipe’s 
Japan  Oil  AlA.  and  told  just  how  it  should  be  used  to 
achieve  the  best  results. 
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Connecticut  State  Society 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Eleventh  Annual  Convention. 

Hartford,  January  17  and  18. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence 
the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  Connecticut  held  a two-day  convention, 
and  made  a feature  of  an  exhibition  by  manufacturers 
and  jobbers,  as  well  as  one  of  practical  work,  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  an  old  church,  the  exhibition 
being  arranged  in  the  Sunday  school  room  in  the  base- 
ment. 

Over  the  platform  was  a well  painted  allegorical  deco- 
iration,  the  work  of  Paul  Saling,  a well  known  Hartford 
decorator.  Round  the  walls  of  the  room  were  a number 
of  cards,  worded  as  follows:  — 

Appreciation  and  consideration  are  like  sunshine.  They 
bring  results. 


Tell  what  you  know.  It  may  be  your  chance  to  get  a 
reputation. 


Don’t  let  your  customer  tell  you  how. 
Get  there  first  with  the  information. 


Don’t  forget  your  business 
Or  some  other  fellow  will  get  it. 


Some  contractors  seem  to  be  continually  questioning: 
Why  is  a master  painter? 


Are  you  just  a workman 

Or  do  you  make  a fair  profit  on  your  business? 


Be  kind  to  the  Master  Painter — 
He  needs  it. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Be  square. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  able  address  by 
George  Nichols,  supervising  architecht  of  the  new  post- 
office,  in  New  Haven,  on  the  relation  of  the  master  painter 
to  the  architect.  This  was  a masterly  exposition  of  the 
way  in  which  each  might  be  helpful  to  the  other,  showing 
how  cordial  relations  can  be  brought  about  and  why  they 
are  of  mutual  advantage. 

Neil  M.  Muirhead  showed  his  ability  as  a presiding  offi- 
cer and  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  advancement  in  the 
International  Association. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

After  the  convention  had  been  called  to  order.  Rev.  H. 
S.  Scarborough  invoked  the  Divine  Blessing. 

Mayor  Frank  A.  Hagarty  next  gave  an  address  of  wel- 
come, in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

“I  am  certain  that  the  men  of  your  vocation,  in  this 
critical  time,  will  not  fail  to  sound  a proper  note  of  pa- 
triotism; to  enthuse  all  with  the  vastness  of  our  under- 
taking, during  the  period  of  our  war.  We  are  fighting,  not 
only' for  America,  but  for  the  safety  of  civilization,  to  free 
the  entire  world.  I sincerely  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  the  German  people  themselves  will  congratulate  the 
allied  nations  on  their  success  in  the  war.  If  we  are  to 
save  civilization,  each  one  of  us  must  find  the  work  best 
suited  to  him,  and  do  it  with  all  his  might.” 

President  Neil  M.  Muirhead  next  read  his  annual  ad- 
dress, as  follows; 

President’s  Address. 

Fellow  officers,  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Connecticut.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome 
to  this  our  eleventh  annual  convention. 

First,  I want  to  ask  your  indulgence  and  hope  you  will 
look  over  my  shortcomings  as  your  presiding  officer  during 
this  convention. 

I want  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  for  their  unstinted  co-operation  throughout  the 
.year.  Our  Executive  Board  meetings  have  been  the  joy 
at  our  meeting;  and  I am  sure  the  members,  who  con- 


of  my  term;  never  once  has  there  been  a discordant  note 
stantly  attended  will  agree  with  me  when  I state  that  no 
greater  obstacle  for  the  success  of  a local  association  can 
come  to  it,  than  that  its  representative  ta  the  Executive 
Board  should  get  out  of  touch  with  its  meetings. 

I want  to  thank  our  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  O.  V. 
Miarsh,  for  his  splendid  co-operation  throughout  the  year. 
His  work  has  been  full  of  self  sacrifice,  and  much  credit 
is  due  him  and  the  committees  who  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing the  International  Convention  in  New  Haven,  for  the 
strong  financial  condition  of  our  treasury  today. 

I also  want  to  thank  the  local  associations  for  their 
hearty  welcome  extended  to  me  when  I visited  their 
meetings. 

I am  satisfied  that  if  the  officers  of  our  local  associations 
would  work  out  a constructive  policy  for  their  meetings 
much  good  would  be  accomplished. 

Our  associate  membership  has  been  a wonderful  help  to 
Us  throughout  the  year.  Much  credit  is  due  to  them  for 
their  work  during  the  International  Convention.  I trust 
their  co-operation  will  continue  and  that  their  member- 
ship will  keep  on  growing. 

During  the  International  Convention,  our  ladies  did 
splendid  work,  their  organization  was  excellent,  and  the 
dignified  manner  in  which  they  entertained  our  guests  was 
a credit  to  our  society.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany at  the  midsummer  meeting,  and  I am  pleased  to 
know  that  they  will  honor  us  with  their  presence  today. 

Our  work,  this  year,  has  been  along  the  lines  of  co- 
ordinating our  membership.  Onr  by-laws  have  been  so 
adjusted  that  the  local  associations  have  been  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Society  for  the  payment  of  its 
membership  dues.  While  this  arrangement  may  possibly 
have  w"orked  out  a temporai-y  hardship  on  some  of  our 
locals,  I think  smu  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  worked 
out  for  the  general  good  and  I do  hope  it  will  be  continued. 

Doubtless  you  have  noted  by  the  treasurer’s  report  that 
there  is  in  the  hands  of  our  trustees  a sinking  fund,  which 
is  the  first  in  the  history  of  our  society.  I trust  we  may 
be  able  to  add  to  this  fund  a substantial  amount  every 
year.  We  have  also  been  able,  this  year,  to  pay  O'Ur  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  a small  salary  for  his  services.  I would 
recommend,  at  this  time,  that  we  also  pay  his  railroad 
fares  to  the  meetings. 

You  will  note,  by  the  secretary’s  report,  that  we  have 
held  two  quarterly  meetings  this  year  and  while  perhaps 
they  were  not  as  well  attended  as  they  might  have  been, 
I am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  continued,  much  good  may  be 
accomplished. 

Our  Executive  Board  meetings  have  been  fairly  well 
attended.  We  have  tried  to  have  as  few  meetings:  as  pos- 
sible, but  I have  noted  that  the  local  association  w;hose 
members  have  been  most  loyal  in  their  attendance  to 
these  board  meetings,  have  the  most  enthusiastic  associa- 
tion today.  It  is  possible  we  might  have  a better  repre- 
sentation of  officers  and  delegates  if  the  railroad  fares  to 
these  meetings  were  paid  for  by  the  State  iSociety.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  committee  take  this 
matter  under  consideration. 

We  have  had  a Special  Wall  Paper  Committee  this  year, 
that  has  done  splendid  work  in  adjusting  the  wall  'paper 
situation.  I am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  work  has  been 
so  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  without  any  evident  friction,  that  we  return  again 
this  year  to  our  former  scale  of  discounts. 

Onr  society  has  the  honor  of  having  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  International  Committee  on  Trade  Educa- 
tion, in  our  membership.  Their  work  has  grown  to  won- 
derful proportions.  You  will  note  by  the  program  that 
we  are  to  be  favored  by  having  a paper  and  discussion 
on  this  all  absorbing  subject.  The  country  today  is  look- 
ing to  Connecticut  for  its  leadership  on  this  matter. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  we  have  pledged  the  association  to  sub- 
scribe fifty  dollars  per  year,  for  five  years,  to  the  fimd  for 
the  national  campaign  to  advertise  the  use  of  more  paint. 
This  is  a matter  in  which  every  one  connected  with  our 
craft  will  reap  a benefit,  irrespective  of  his  membership  in 
OUT  society. 

Today,  we  begin  a new  departure  in  the  conduct  of  our 
annual  meeting,  by  holding  a two  day  convention  with  an 
exhibition  hall  combined.  Our  Hartford  local,  'whose  guests 
we  are,  have  worked  bke  Trojans  for  its  success. 

The  exhibitors  (all  of  whom  are  associate  members  of 
our  society)  have  nobly  responded  to  the  call.  I trust 
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they  will  meet  with  that  hearty  co-operation  from  our 
memtoership,  which  justly  belongrs  to  them. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  personal 
obligation  resting  on  every  individual  member  to  make 
this  convention  a success.  This  is  your  meeting.  The 
sessions  and  entertainments  are  for  your  benefit.  We  are 
to  listen  to  papers  by  well  known  and  highly  respected 
business  men,  who  come  forward  willingly  to  give  us  of 
their  best  without  recompense. 

If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  and  discussion  of  these  papers, 
this  convention  will  be  the  stepping  stone  to  greater 
adhievements,  and  we  will  return  to  our  several  local 
associations  with  a greater  zeal  and  a more  constructive 
policy  for  the  ennobling  of  our  craft.  For  the  honest 
execution  of  the  work  placed  in  our  hands,  and  with  a 
fuller  determination  to  so  educate  our  fellow  competitors, 
that  they  and  we,  may  receive  a proper  return  for  our 
labors,  and  so  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  art,  that  it  will 
be  a decided  influence  for  the  best  ideals  in  our  various 
communities. 

In  the  name  of  this  society,  I wish  to  extend  to  the  city 
of  Hartford,  through  its  mayor,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Hagarty, 
our  deeip  appreciation  of  his  hearty  welcome  to  the  Capitol 
City. 

President  Muirhead’s  address  was  greeted  with  a5>plau=e 
and  on  motion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent’s Address  for  consideration  and  report. 

Secretary-Treasurer  O.  V.  Marsh  read  the  following 
report : 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

This  being  the  eleventh  annual  occasion  of  our  associa- 
tion, it  again  becomes  my  duty  to  present  my  report  for 
the  past  year,  which  has  been  a very  strenuous  one  for 
your  .officers  and  the  Executive  Board. 

Last  February,  we  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
the  International  Society  meet  at  New  Haven,  for  a four 
days  convention.  Tour  committee  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  make  this  a success,  and  I can  safely  say  that  it 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 
moat  of  all  conventions  ever  held  by  the  International 
Association. 

I,  in  my  capacity  as  secretary,  have  been  kept  busy  with 
correspondence  and  general  utility  work,  which  has  grown 
enormously,  requiring  the  occup£).nt  of  the  office  to  spend 
considerable  time  with  it.  However,  it  is  very  fascinating 
work,  and  I have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

Owing  to  the  very  unsettled  condition  of  our  country, 
at  the  present  time,  which  has,  to  a large  degree,  interfered 
with  our  prosperity  as  individuals^  and  has  required  all 
our  energy  and  finance  to  be  turned  toward  the  boys  at 
the  front,  we  have  not  gained  many  in  membership.  Borne 
of  the  members  have  left  the  association,  to  work  for 
others,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  temporary;  others  have 
joined  the  colors,  and  are  now  defending  the  country  we 
all  lo-ve  so  dearly. 

We  have,  however,  some  good  material  with  which  to 
work  during  the  coming  year,  and  with  perseverance,  hope 
to  gain  some  new  locals  in  several  points  of  this  state. 
Since  my  last  report  we  have  organized  Greenwich. 

The  association  is,  at  this  time,  in  a good,  healthy  condi- 
tion, both  in  regard  to  membership  and  finances,  owing  to 
the  good  work  of  the  committee  at  the  international,  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  over  to  the  association  a goodly 
amount,  which  we  have  placed  as  a sinking  fund  to  our 
credit. 

It  was  the  president’s  ambition  to  have  the  Executive 
Board  meet  in  various  cities  during  the  year,  and  this  has 
been  carried  out,  having  met  twelve  times  at  the  follow- 
ing places: — New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Stamford,  Meriden, 
Hartford,  and  Waterbury.  We  have  also  held  quarterly 
meetings  at  New  Haven,  Stamford,  Waterbury,  and 
Bridgeport. 

The  president  also  suggested  that  our  association  be 
incorporated;  this,  likewise,  has  been  done  and  we  are 
now  a full-'fledged  corporation,  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut. 

At  our  last  report,  the  total  number  of  members  wias 
eighty.  Today  we  have  enrolled  on  our  books  one  hundred 
and  four  active  members,  and  sixty  associates.  At  this 
time,  I have  learned  of  no  deaths  among  our  state  mem- 
bers, but  I regret  to  say  that  we  have  lost  a very  dear 
member  of  the  International  Association;  one  who  was 
with  us  during  the  convention  in  New  Haven,  and  made 
trends  vdth  us  all;  Vice  President  Pinck,  of  New  York. 

I,  personally,  wish  to  thank  all  the  officers  and  members 
for'  the  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  the  past  year 
in  the  way  of  prompt  responses  to  my  communications, 
etc.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  associate  members,  who 
have  always  shown  their  good  spirit  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  Painters  Magazine  has  always  been  a very  dear 
friend  to  our  association,  and  is  also  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  that  every  member 
attend  our  meetings  at  all  times,  for  by  so  doing,  you  will 
encourage  the  officers  to  do  better  work. 

During  the  year,  we  have  elected  two  members  of  the 
associate  body  to  our  Executive  Board,  therefore  giving 
them  full  power  to  vote  on  any  subject  before  the  meetings'. 


My  report  as  treasurer  is  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand,  January  13,  1917 ?i204.O2 

Receipts  1508.81 

'Total  $1712.88 

Disbursements,  including  sinking  fund $1419.27 

Balance  on  deposit,  January  14,  1918 293.56 

Total  $1712.88 


This  is  deposited  in  the  American  Industrial  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

The  sinking  fund  is  $600.00,  deposited  in  the  Sevings  De- 
partment at  4 per  cent.  This  fund,  together  with  our  com- 


mercial fund,  makes  a grand  total  of $898.56 

Amount  due  from  mmbers  dues 440.00 

Amount  due  from  associate  members  for  dues....  170.00 


A goodly  portion  of  this  amount  I am  in  hopes  will  come 
in  during  the  convention. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  made  the  following  report:— 

Report  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  hereby  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  they  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct;  the  balance  on  deposit 
at  this  date  being  $293.66  commercial  fund;  $600.00  sinking 
fund;  under  control  of  trustees,  drawing  4 per  cent,  interest. 
President  M'uirhead  appointed  the  following: — 

Committees. 

President’s  address:— William  G.  Baxter,  Hartford; 
Frank  D.  Hart,  Stamford;  H.  W.  Thompson,  New  Britain. 

Resolutions; — Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  New  Haven;  A.  J. 
Norris,  Greenpoint;  I.  Wildman,  Danbury. 

Credentials: — J.  J.  Conlin,  Bridgeport;  W.  S.  Bailey, 
Meriden;  C.  E.  Johnson,  Waterbury. 

Nominating. — J.  Lacourciere  Meriden;  C.  R.  Turner, 
Hartford;  Robert  Kannegiesser,  New  Haven. 

State  Organizer  J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  made  the 
following  report: — 

Report  of  State  Organizer. 

Gentlemen: — I herewith  offer  my  report  as  state  or- 
ganizer for  the  past  year,  1917,  and  trust  that  you  will 
find  same  acceptable. 

The  growth  of  our  society  has  been  steady  and  would 
have  been  greater  were  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  the  past  twelve  months,  never- 
theless our  activities  have  given  us  desirable  publiicty 
which  augurs  well  for  our  future  growth. 

We  have  added  sixteen  new  members  to  our  roster  and 
I am  satisified,  from  the  expressions  of  prospective  mem- 
bers, that  we  will  have  a healthy  growth  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  that  your  organizer  has  had  to 
work  under  in  the  past  was  a lack  of  an  official  prospectus 
for  new  members,  but  as  this  is  already  being  worked  out 
that  condition  will  be  overcome. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  I have  viisted  Norwich, 
Mididletown,  Derby,  Ansonia,  Naugatuck,  Waterbury  a,nd 
South  Manchester,  in  the  interests  of  this  organization 
and  can  truly  report  some  progress. 

Organization  work  sometimes  is  discouraging  to  the  un- 
initiated as,  at  the  moment  that  you  feel  assured  that 
you  have  success,  some  condition  arises  that  undoes  all 
your  wiork  apparently. 

There  is  no  way  to  overcome  th's  except  to  keep  ham- 
mering away,  as  I have  had  evidence,  the  past  month, 
that  prospects  that  would  not  even  consider  an  invitation 
to  attend  our  last  convention  have  assured  me  that  they 
Would  be  with  us  today. 

I also  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  society  to 
the  assistance  rendered  this  office  the  past  year  by  our 
associate  members  and  would  exhort  them  to  even  greater 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  new  organizer. 

I believe  this  to  be  the  best  medium  in  getting  our 
society  the  attention  of  the  master  painter  outside  our 
ranks  and  further  feel  that  our  associate  members  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  us  along  this  line. 

I desire  also,  at  this  time,  to  thank  our  officers  and  mem- 
bers for  all  assistance  rendered  this  office. 

I herewith  append  my  bill  of  expense  incurred  in  the 
work  of  my  office  which  I trust  that  you  will  find  correct. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Board  was  read  by  Secretary 
O.  V.  Marsh,  as  follows:— 

Report  of  Executive  Board. 

Executive  Board  meeting.  Meriden.  December  6,  1917. 
Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  by  President  Muir- 
head.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  ordered  recorded. 
This  meeting  was  called  mostly  on  convention  matters 
and  all  chairmen  with  the  sub-committees  gave  reports. 
Mr.  Turner,  general  chairman,  gave  a thorough  report  of 
all  details  as  proposed  by  general  committee  and  asked  for 
the  approval  of  the  hoard.  It  was  voted  that  he  was  doing 
everything  satisfactory  and  to  continue,  as  outlined  by 
him.  All  reports  were  accepted  as  progress.  On  sugges- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  it  was  voted  that  we  display  the 
American  and  Canadian  flag's  only,  in  the  decorations  It 
was  voted  that  Architect  Nichols  be  the  first  speaker,  and 
Thomas  J.  Kells’',  the  second  sepaker.  It  was  voted  to 
invite  guests  at  banquet,  expense  for  which  is  not  to 
exceed  $50.00. 

D.  C.  Anthoney,  of  Weaver  and  Oo.,  was  accepted  as  an 
associated  member. 

President  Muirhead  appointed  the  no,minating  committee 
as  follows: — Brothers  Bacourdere,  Kamnegeisser  and  Tur- 
ner. 'Mr.  Hamre  inquired  of  the  organizer  if  he  had  been 
doing  anything  in  New  London  and  vicinity  for  new  mem- 
bers. Mr.  White  reported  that  he  had  got  them  in  line, 
to  a certain  point,  but  it  needed  some  help  to  get  them 
landed  and  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  White  secure  what  as- 
sistance he  required  and  ■visit  New  London  and  organize 
a local,  if  possible,  expense  of  same  not  to  exceed  $25.00. 

Dr.  Ireton  was  appointed  a committee  of  one  to  get  up 
a party  to  go  to  Peoria  in  February. 

President  Muirhead  informed  the  members  that  unless 
something  special  came  up,  that  this  board  would  not  meet 
again  until  the  convention,  and  asked  all  members  to 
persuade  all  brothers  to  attend  all  sessions.  Adjourned 
at  6 p.  m. 

After  J.  P.  Ennis  had  made  his  report,  as  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Board,  the  morning  session  ad- 
journed. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Muirhead  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2:10  P.  M. 

Secretary  Marsh  read  a telegram  from  Oscar  L.  Wood, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  sending 
greetings  and  asking  ConneOtiout  to  support  William  H. 
Oliver  for  president  of  the  Interniational  Association. 

President  Muirhead  said  nothing  was  more  important 
than  the  friendship  of  the  man  who  supervised  the  job. 
He  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  oan  ibe  derived  from 
friendly  relationship  with  the  architects.  We  have  with 
us,  he  added,  a man  who  is  supervising  gome  of  the  larg- 
est buildings  in  New  H.aven. 

He  then  introduced  George  Nichols,  architect-superin- 
tendent of  construction  on  the  Nev.r  Haven  post  office, 
and  of  the  Tale  Memorial  Quadrangle,  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : — 

The  Relation  of  the  Master  Painter  to  the 
Architect. 

I am  very  greatly  honored  by  your  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  today  upon  the  Relation  of  the  Master  Painter  to 
the  Architect,  a topic  -which  I had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  master  painters  of  New  Haven,  at  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  their  local  organization.  The  oppor- 
tunity you  have  so  kindly  afforded  me  of  meeting  your 
State  Society  for  discussion  of  our  mutual  relations  is 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  which  your  trade 
is  taking  in  reaching  a batter  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  craftsmen  and  the  designer  must 
work,  and  of  the  possibilities  for  mutual  service. 

Notwithstanding  my  primary  interest  in'  architectural 
design,  I have  al-ways  had  a great  love  for  the  use  of  tools 
and  for  an  active  share  in  the  making  of  things.  It  has 
been  my  good  foi'tune  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
years  which  I have  devoted  to  architecture  in  the  super- 
vision of  construction.  Not  only  has  it  been  a matter  of 
interest  and  satisfaetiou  to  see  the  designer’s  imagina- 
tion grow  into  reality,  but  I have  considered  myself  an 
apprentice  to  all  of  the  trades,  aind-  have  seldom  flailed 
to  get  at  least  as  much  information  • from  the  mechanic 
as  I have  been  able  to  impart  to  him.  No  one,  I think, 
can  design  intelligeintly  unles's  he  has  the  familiarity  with 
materials,  tools  and  processes  which  comes  only'  from 
actual  contact  with  them;  and  the  closer  the  architect 
and  the  workman  can  be  brought  together  the  better  will 
be  the  result  in  all  building.  For  such  reasons,  I w^- 
come  an  opportunity  for  bettering  the  acquaintance  be- 
t'ween  the  building  trades  and  the  architectural  profession. 

I have  it  upon  the  aAithority  of  Noah  Webster,  that 
relation  is  synonymous  with  interdependence,  and  to  my 
mind  interdependence  exactly  describes  the  sense  in  which 
the  master  painter  and  the  architect  are  related  in  the 
performance  of  work  in  which  they  co-operate.  Among  the 
many  and  varied  building  trades  there  is  probably  none 
in  which  the  architect  is  more  dependent  upon  the  experi- 
ence, practical  knowledge  and  integrity  of  the  contractor 
than  in  painting;  and  in  the  performance  of  worje  under 
the  architect’s  control  the  painter  is  dependent  upon  him 
in  various  ways.  Of  course  I am  aware  that  a very  large, 
if  not  the  greater,  part  of  your  work  is  carried  on  without 
architectural  co-operation.  With  this  part  of  your  'activi- 
ties I am  not  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
influenced  by  the  correct  standards  of  taste,  quality  anff 
business  ethics  which  it  should  be  the  aim,  as  it  is  the 
duty,  of  the  architect  to  maintain  in  the  work  for  which 
he  is  directly  responsible. 
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Schelling,  m Ms  Philosophy  of  Art,  has  provided,  for 
the  use  of  .speakers  upon  architectural  subjects,  that  good 
old  bromide — “Architecture  is  frozen  music.”  It  is  siafe 
to  say  that  the  author  of  this  epigram  never  had  any 
experience  “on  the  job.”  If  so,  he  might  have  encoun- 
tered .temperatures  malclng  his  conclusion  impossible,  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  times  on  some  jobs 
when  the  only  fitting  musical  expression  of  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  is  to  be  found  in  that  classic  refrain,  “A  Hot 
Time  In  the  Old  Town  Tonight.”  But  I by  no  means  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  I consider  such  oonditio'ns 
either  usual  or  necessary.  I believe  a sure  means  to  har- 
mony of  purpose  and  effort  is  to  be  found  in  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  reciprocal  responsibilities  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

While  I have  no  desire  to  expound  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  rhythmic  resemblance  'wihich  has  been 
said  to  exi.st  between  the  two  arts,  I will  ask”  you  to  ob- 
serve certain  similarities  between  the  musical  composer 
land  the  architect.  As  music  is  coimposed  to  be  played,  so 
are  buildings  designed  to  be  built.  For  the  rendition  of 
a musical  composition  of  any  importance,  a large  and  di- 
versiffed  orchestra  is  required,  and  for  a building  of  any 
magnitude  a similarly  large  and  diversifled  aggregation 
of  trades  must  be  employed.  Although  the  composer’s 
knowledge  of  musical  theory  and  composition  may  be  ex- 
haustive, and  he  may  be  fam'iliar  with  the  abilities  of 
indi-yidual  instrumerts,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  a 
very  indifferent  performer  on  many  of  them.  He  well 
knows  how  each  instrument'  should  sound,  but  he  cannot 
play  it  himself.  In  the  same  viay,  the  architect,  although 
he  must  be  conversant  with  aesthetic  and  structural  de- 
sign, and  the  physical  properties  of  building  materials, 
cannot  presume  to_possess  that  practical  knowledge  in 
each  particular  trade  which  comes  only  through  long  ex- 
perience and  rmdivided  attention  to  that  special  branch. 
Just  as  the  composer  is  dependent  nimon  the  individual 
skill  of  his  mus'cians  for  the  translation  of  his  score  into 
that  assemblage  of  tones  which  we  call  music,  so  is  the 
architect  dependent  upon  his  contractors  for  the  transla- 
tion of  his  'design  into  the  tangible  fabric  of  the  building. 
And,  to  follow  cur  musical  simile  a little  further,  we  may 
say  that  just  as  the  musician  is  dep'endent  upon  the  com- 
poser for  the  score  of  his  part,  and  for  guidance  in  the 
production  of  tone,  tempo,  and  expression,  in  accordance 
with  the  composer’s  conception,  so  is  the  master  painter 
dependent  upon  the  architect  for  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  his  wiork  and  for  direction  in  the  application  of 
protective  and  decorative  coatings  in  harmony  with  the 
architect’s  design. 

•‘Pine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  man  go  together,”  and  I ta'ke  it  that  we  all  ex- 
pect from  our  vocations  not  only  a livelihood,  but  more  or 
less  pleasure  in  satisfactory  accomplishment.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  success  in  either  is  to  know  all  we  can 
about  our  particular  business.  Non©  can  dispute  that 
statement  of  my  good  friend.  Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark, 
Which  I have  always  admired  as  an  ultimate  conclusion: 
“There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  knowledge.”  No, 
there  is  nothing  “just  as  good,”  and  our  only  considero/- 
tion  is  to  open  the  most  effective  channels  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  genuine  article.  It  is  not  necessary  today 
to  argue  the  benefits  '-'f  co-operative  effort  against  the 
disadvantages  of  opposition,  nor  is  there  any  -worthy  cause 
which  is  not  stimulated  and  benefited  by  free  discussion 
of  its  needs  and  equally  free  exchange  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience. 

Now,  in  what  specific  ways  can  the  painter  and  the 
architect  be  of  help  to  eiach  other?  One  is  engaged  in  a 
trade  whose,  materials  and  processes  are  comparatively 
limited,  the  other  in  a profession  covering  so  broad  a 
field  that  he  cannot  presume  to  know  more  than  a gen- 
eral practical  knowledge  of  each  subject.  The  basic  func- 
tion of  the  architect  is  that  of  design.  "WTiile  h©  should 
pos.sess  a flundamental  knowledge  of  tlie  sciences  involved 
in  building,  he  is  primarily  cioncemed  with  artistic  ex- 
pression and  e, specially  so  in  the  finishing  or  decorative 
bi-anjoheis  satch  as  painting.  'When  he  has  set  forth,  hy 
drawings  and  specifications,  the  scope,  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  proposed  work,  he  has  done  all  possible  in 
that  direction.  Having  decided  upon  the  'finish  and  deco- 
ration desired,  he  turns  to  the  painter  for  the  means  of 
acoomplishing  them.  On  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion h©  generally  needs  advice,  especially  if  unusual  treat- 
ment is  1o  be  attempted  or  there  are  special  difficulties 
to  overcome;  and  his  decorative  effects  must  always  be 
worked  out  by  constant  collaboration,  from  samples  to  fin- 
ished -woru. 

"What  should  the  painter  know  to  be  able  to  offer  serv- 
ice to  the  architect?  First  of  all,  he  should  have  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  his  materials  and  the  substances 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Tliere  is,  after  all,  only 
a limited  number  of  fundamental  materials  involved  and 
the  painter  sbould  know  how  to  determine  the  quality 
and  action  of  each.  'He  should  know  how  and  why  they 
combine,  and  with  what  results,  in  order  to  produce  the 
be.9t  mixture  for  certain  requirements.  Likewise  there 
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is  a corapanati'vely  limited  variety  of  substances  to  which 
the  P'ainter’s  coating's  aro  applied  or  with  which  they 
come  into  contact.  He  should  know  how  these  will  react 
upon  hig  miaterials  under  various  conditions.  Past  experi- 
ence and  the  customs  of  the  trade  are  some  guide,  but 
are  they  sufficiently  .accurate  to  satisfy  modem  standards 
■jof  work?  It  is  possible  to  compound  paint  coatings  to 
meet  special  conditions  with  far  more  accuracy  than  it 
is  possible  to  prescribe  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  human 
ailments,  inasmuch  as  one  may  determine  the  conditions 
involved  with  far  more  certainty.  In  this  field,  the 
painter  enters  the  domain  of  the  chemist. 

A\Tiy  should  not  the  master  painter  possess  himself  of 
the  available  scientific  knowledge  of  pajint  chemistry? 
"We  have  technical  laboratories,  trade  schools,  trade  jour- 
nals and  libraries  of  science  at  our  disposal.  DO'  we 
utilize  them  in  our  .daily  work  as  we  should?  You  will 
pardon  me  if  I appear  to  assume  that  you  do  not  already 
possess  such  knowledge.  For  my  part  I am  free  to  con- 
fess that,  although  I was  more  or  less  unwillingly  con- 
ducted through  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics,  such 
chemical  formulae  as  would  represent  the  ordinary  com- 
bination of  lead  and  oil,  for  instance,  would  be  about  as 
intelligible  to  me  as  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  Bolshe- 
vik! ibanners,  which  appear  in  the  illustrations  of  current 
Russian  events.  And  as  for  telling  you  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  carbonate  of  lead,  protoxide  of  lead,  hy- 
drated oxide  of  lead  and  basic  lead  sulphate,  and  when 
and  in  what  quantities  each  should  he  used — well,  you  must 
excuse  me  I 

Are  you  aware  that  linseed  oil  is  a fatty  acid  linked 
with  glycerine  ether  and  that  soiap  is  a compound  of  a 
fatty  acid  linked  with  alkalies  or  oxides?  What  has  this 
got  to  do  with  paint,  you  ask?  Well,  when  you  oipply  lead 
and  oil  to  a plaster  wall  you  set  up  a soap  factory  in 
which  the  alkali  of  caustic  lime  combines  with  the  oil  to 
make  an  excess  of  soap,  a process  already  going  on  be- 
tween the  carbonates  and  hydrates  of  lead  and  the  oil, 
and  if  the  plaster  is  moist  the  process  is  carried  to  a 
point  where  the  soap  will  runi  down  the  wall,  carrying 
the  paint  with  it.  This  is  only  one  of  the  common,  prob- 
lems, and  there  are  many  others,  in  the  solution  of  which 
only  the  chemist  can,  determine  the  hidden  processes  at 
work  in  unss-tisfaotory  compounds  and  prescribe  the  ap- 
propriate remedy. 

I am  not  advocating  thHit  each  lof  you  should  become 
a chemist  or  employ  me,  hut  your  association  could  com- 
mand the  service  of  a chemist  who  -would  be  at  the  call 
of  any  memlber  as  needed.  You  would  not  then  be  de- 
pendent upon,  the  paint  manufacturer’s  chemjist  and  his 
proprietary  preparations.  Your  chemist  could  familiarize 
all  of  you  with  the  more  common  combinations  and  re- 
actions, his  services  would  he  available  for  the  solution 
of  special  problems  and  j^our  supplies  could  be  purchased 
subject  to  test.  You  would  really  know  your  materials. 

Next,  after  an  intimate  knowledge  of  materials  and 
surfaces,  comes  an  understanding  of  proper  application. 
This  is  to  some  extent  a matter  of  m,echianioal  skill,  to 
be  learned  and  perfected  by  practice  of  the  trade.  But 
skill  in  application  and  familiarity  with  methods  are  not 
tile  only  requisites  of  the  paintfer  who  would  progrese 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  journeyman  mechanic.  The 
roaster  painter  should  have  a highly  developed  color  sense. 
This  is  a quality  bom,  not  acquired,  but,  like  all  other 
talents,  improves  by  training.  I am  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  by  John  Opie,  that  rough  and  uncouth  Cor- 
nish carpenter,  wfho  ^through,  untiring  application  and 
practice,  became  the  noted  historical  portrait  painter  of 
the  sighteenth  century  and  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  When  asked  with  -what  he  mixed  his 
colors,  he  replied:  “1  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir.” 

The  master  painter  should  know  how  to  combine  pig- 
ments to  produce  the  desired  tints  and  shades  without 
waste  of  time  or  materials.  The  man  who  does  this  skill- 
fully is  the  delight  of  the  architect.  He  grasps  his  inten- 
tion and  usually  improves  upon  his  suggestions.  I have 
In  mind  two  such  painters,  with  whom  it  has  been  a joy 
to  work.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  establish  such  rela- 
tions, from>  a purely  pecuniary  standpoint  on  either  side, 
for  how  much  more  can  be  accomplished,  and  -with  what 
saving  of  time,  strength  and  money.  There  is  a hearty 
welcome  today  in  every  trade  and  profession  for  the  man 
who  delivers  the  goods  efficiently. 

"When  we  mean  to  build 


We  flr.st  sui-vey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model- 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house 
Then  mu.st  we  rate  tlie  cost  of  the  erection" 
is  no  less  true  today  than  when  Shakespeare  wrote  it  and 
the  n^ster  painter  should  be  able  to  estimate  with’  rea- 
sonable accuracy  the  cost  of  his  part  of  the  prospective 
work.  While  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  architect’s  province 
to  make  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  estimating  he 
IS  vitally  concerned  with  the  competency  of  the  contrac- 
ir.r  to  furnish  him  reliable  estimates,  whether  in  comne- 
Hon  or  as  preliminary  information.  Ma,y  I be  permitted 
therefore’  to  observe  that,  while  the  necessity  for  a cor- 
rect bill  of  quantities  is  obvious,  it  is  only  the  minor  part 


of  estimating.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  costs.  This  information  only  the  contractor 
can  furnish  who  has  carefully  recorded  his  outlay  for 
labor,  material,  and  expense  on  past  work  and  analyzed 
and  reduced  these  costs  to  unit  and  percentage  basis. 

'Much  of  the  better  class  of  painting,  under  the  archi- 
tect s chargers  contracted  for  upon  the  basis  of  cost  plus 
percentage  This  percentage  may  be  quoted  as  a single 
rate,  including  both  profit  and  overhead  expense,  or  it 
may  be  a profit  percentage  only,  reckoned  on  actual  cost 
plus  an  agreed  rate  for  overhead  expense.  I am  inclined 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  more  logical  method.  In  either 
case  the  contractor’s  accounts  must  be  kept  in  detail  sub- 
let to  audit  by  the  architect  for  work  under  his  charge. 
Experience  has  shown  me  that  the  method  of  determining 
and  the  exact  agreement  as  to  percentages  to 
be  added,  must  be  clearly  set  forth  in  percentage  con- 
tracts,  if  eventuall  controversy  is  to  be  avoided.  The  size 

naturally  with  the  contractor’s 
ability,  his  reputation,  and  the  size  and  character  of 
the  work.  A standardization  of  cost  accountino-  mifrht 
well  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by“r  sac'iety  ^ H 
would  be  useful  not  only  as  a basis  for  obtainin^proper 
in  percentage  contracts,  but  would  go  far  towards 
erratic  bidding  in  competition,  which  is 

thL  ?tems  Of  ind'irJct  >'®''°&nize  and  properly  distribute 
rne  Items  of  indirect  or  overhead  expense. 

^ ^®st  important  asset  of  the  successful  master 
pa;nter  IS  integrity  On  average  work,  the  architect  is  not 
charged  with  the  duties  of  constant  inspection,  his  visits 
are  required  only  to  be  of  such  frequency  as  is  neLIsarv 
to  ascertain  if  the  work  is  being  executed  in  general  con- 
formity to  his  drawings,  specifications  and  difecUons  Of 
course  the  methods  of  application  are  readily  observed  and 
the  resulting  finish  is  obvious.  But  h6w  about  the  matS 
^als  and  mixing  and  the  number  of  coats?  The  proper 
materials  may  have  been  specified  and  samples  may  have 
bep  tested  and  approved,  but  if  the  intent  to  deceivi 
exists,  what  amount  of  superintendence  can  insure  per- 
lect  work?  Faulty  materials  must  be  discovered  before 
methods  must  be  employed  to  locate 
adulterants,  and  who  can  cope  with  the  mechanic  who 
his  bottle  of  benzine  on  his  hip  in  preference  to  tS 
use  of  elbow  grease  ’ in  brusihing  out’ 

So  the  architect  must,  in  the  end,  be  able  to  depenri  unon 
the  integrity  of  his  master  painter  to  unfailine^iv 

materials  and  workmanship  corresponding  iL  afl^pIrSci 

ousea  of  playing  favorites  among  the  trade  hut  theii- 
own  reputations  are  entrusted  to  those  who  carry  ou\  the  r 
wondered  that  they  recommend  an^^^ 
continually  re-employ,  whenever  possible  who  he^l 

d.6m,onstrated  thernselvss  "worthv  of  ^ ^ 

sessed  of  ability?  wormy  of  confidence  and  pos- 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  architect  toward  the  master 
painter  and  in  what  ways  can  he  assist  him?  I conceive 
it  to  be  a primary  function  of  the  architeet  v 

correct  standards  of  taste.  By  advice  to  the  efient  and  bj 
his  work  he  can  maintain  those  principles 
instinct  and  training  ^ 

With  relation  to  painting  and  finishing  he  should  realize 
that  every  material,  including  paint,  has  an  in^vidua I ty 
of  Its  own.  This  individuality  need  not  be  enr eee  hi 

coatings,  but  rather  enhanced.  Under  no  cir 
oumstances  ought  it  to  be  imitated  by  other  materials  The 
correct  use  of  color  emphasizes  beauty  of  comtSon  Jnd 
form  or  co^r  may  be  used  to  conceal  the  lack  of  beaut-r 
in  either.  By  the  use  of  color  we  may  create  at  will  an 
atmosphere  and  filing  appropriate  to  the  character  an^ 
u^  of  various  buildings  and  rooms. 

By  professional  advice  and  example,  the  architect  should 
create  a desire  for  the  best  materials  and  the  most  skfilful 
Ind  commensurate  with  the  purpose  of  his  efient 

and  the  resources  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  should  show 
that  economy  lies  in  the  use  of  good  materials  and  th«h^ 
correct  application,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  ! 

a relatively  small  part  of  the  total  expenLture  ^'""^^'® 

rising  costs,  we  may  well  give  thoue-hrt 
to  the  possibilities  of  methods  involving'  a less  nreidi^ai 
expenditure  of  finish  coatings.  As  I have  i ,<ft 
Inherent  beauties  of  structural  niaterials  s^honld  hn 
A^aled  and  enhanced  by  finishing  wTtioulS  nit  pi?e  up 
layer  upon  layer  of  stain  and  varnish  over  beauti°fnfl,^Id^ 
Neither  ^ould  we  be  compelled  to  I^p°7coS  ^ter 

commend  good  work  in  the  same  measure  n s 

defective  work.  ^ condemns 

t^idder  lid,s  3,  risrlit  to  , 

definite  and  explicit  information  in  The  slTpeTf 
specmcations.  We  are  all  familiar  wi+wS  ^ ^"d 

which  is  a magnificent  bluff,  written  to  imnrpsTtP*^®^*®? 
and  filled  with  high  sounding  general  clTi^PsTn^t^® 
terrify  the  Innocent  contr.etlr^'jf L'  STnrp’rMSf  fhS 
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such  specifications  bring  in  bids  varying  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.  The  specification  should  be  a concise,  straight- 
forw3.rci  stHtenipnt  of  tho  work  to  be  done,  i^s  location  and 
the  materials  and  methods  by  which  each  part  is  to  be 
finished.  I may  say  that  I have  never  prepared  specifica- 
tions, for  important  work,  without  submitting  them  to  the 
best  master  painter  available,  for  criticism  and  advice, 
before  sending  them  out  for  bids.  With  such  specifications 
any  master  painter  who  has  at  his  disposal,  as  all  should 
have  a carefully  kept  unit  distribution  of  job  costs,  can 
prepare  an  intelligent  estimate,  which  vnll  bear  com- 
parison with  all  his  competitors  of  equal  standing. 

In  conclusion  I will  read  to  you,  some  of  the  omcn&l 
standards  w'hich  the  architect  has  set  up  for  himself  in 
Uie  ^rcular  of  Advice  on  Professional  Practice,  issued 

liv  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
b>  -Ame^c^n  architecture  calls  for  men 

of  ’tlia  highest  integrity,  business  capacity,  and  artistic 
ability.  The  architect  is  entrusted  with  financial  'Under- 
takings in  which  his  honesty  of  purpose  miust  be  above 
Sci^n!  lie  acts  as  professional  adviser  to  his  client  and 
his  advice  must  he  absolutely  disinterested;  he  is  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  a.s  between  clie  t 
and  contractors  and  must  act  with  entire  impartiality, 
he  has  moral  responsibilities  to  his  professional  associates 
and  subordinates;  finally  he  is  engaged  in  a professim 
which  cardies  with  it  grave  responsibility  to  the  PUDhc- 
These  duties  and  responsibilities  cannot  he  properly  di^ 
Jharlerunless  his  motives,  conduct  and  ability  are  such 
as  to  command  respect  and  confidence.  . . • 

6.  On  Selection  of  Bidders  or  Contractors.  The  ^chi 
tect  should  advise  his  client  in  the  selection  of  biddws 
and  in  the  award  of  the  contract.  In  advising  that  none 
but  trustworthy  bidders  be  invited,  and  that  the  award 
be  made  only  to  contractors  who  are  reliable  and  compe- 
tent, the  architect  protects  the  interests  of  his  client. 

7 ' On  Duties  to  the  Contractor:  As  the  architect  de- 

cides whether  or  not  the  intent  of  his  plans  and  specifica- 
tions is  pro>perly . carried;  out,  he  should  take  special  care 
to  see  that  these  drawings  and  specifications  are  com- 
plete and  accurate,  and  he  should  never  call  upon,  the  , 
contract.or  to  make  good  oversights  or  errors  in  them  nor 
.attempt  to  shirk  responsibility  by  indefinite  clauses  in  the 
contract  or  specifications. 

10.  On  Encouraging  Good  Workmanship:  The  lar^e 

power  with  which  the  architect  is  invested  should  be  usea 
with  judgment.  While  he  must  condemn  bad  work,  he 
should  commend  g'ood  work.  Intelligent  initiative  on  the 
part  cf  craftsmen  and  workmen  should  be  recognized  and 
encouraged  and  the  architect  should  make  evident  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  the  Artisan  s Function. 

19,  On  Professional  Qualifications:  The  public  has  the 

right  to  expect  that  he  who  bears  the  title  of  architect 
has  the  knowledge  and  albility  needed  for  the  proper  in- 
vention, illustration  and  supervision  of  all  building  opera- 
tions which  he  may  undertake,  iS'uch  qualifications  alone 
justify  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  architect. 

Here  are  the  architect’s  specifications  for  his  o>wn  con- 
duct. You  are  the  official  inspectors  of  the  closeness  with 
which  he  measures  up  to  his  own  standard,  yion  are  the 
judges  of  whether  or  not  he  fulfills  his  relations  with  you 
“in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  specifi- 
cation, and  in  a good  and  workmanlike  manner.” 

Mr  Baxter  said  he  had  never  heard  a more  straight- 
forward essay  on  the  relationship  betw^een  the  architect 
and  the  master  painter.  It  calls  for  a more  businesslike 
method  and  greater  regard  for  integrity.  Some  architects 
do  not  expect  their  specifications  to  be  strictly  followed, 
but  thev  are  a species  of  bluff.  Mr.  Nichols  speaks  of 
the  idea  of  overhead  expenses— something  the  master 
painters  have  seldom  +hought  of:  I know  very  few  rn’aster 

painters  who  are  equipped  with  a chemist.  This  is  the 
result  of  twenty-four  years’  of  international  work.  He 
moved  a hearty'  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nichols. 

This  was  given  unanlimously. 

Mr.  Baxter  a.sked  if  there  was  a higher  standard  de-. 
manded. 

Mr.  Nichols  replied  that  there  was,  and  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  articles  in  the  popular  magazines  which  had 
increased  the  desire  for  good  work. 

Mr  Turner  .asked  if  the  percentage  system  was  fair. 

Mr.  Nichols  replied  that  it  was  if  the  architect  had 
confidence  in  the  painter.  The  rate  was  contingent  on 
the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Beardsley  asked  if  the  net  profit  should  not  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nichols  s.aid  that  he  had  some  very  satisfaiotory 
work  done  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  includiing  over- 
head. 

Air.  Brown  raised  the  point  that  investigation  had  shown 
that  the  average  overhead  on  ordinary  painting  is  aibout 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  twenty  per  cant  of 
the  selling  price  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Niichols  said  he  had  large  contracts  in  mind  where 
the  overhead  expenses  were  proportionately  much  less. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  compensation  insurance  added  an 


overhead  of  from  three  to  seven  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  State  rates. 

Mr.  Aluirhead  said  the  questSon  of  brushes  should  be 
one'  of  the  things  discussed — -whether  they  are  chargeable 
to  the  job  directly  or  as  overhead.  It  depends  on  how  the 
brushes  are  used — ^whether  indiscriminately  on  £k  number 
of  jiobs — or  solely  on  one  job.  One  contractor,  doing  a 
large  Government  jbb,  found  it  necessary  to  move  his 
clefrical  help  into  the  building,  and  was  then  able  to  get 
a percentage  on  their  salaries.  But  what  we  want  is  to 
get  a profit. 

A.  E.  Williamson,  vice-president  of  the  Manufacturers 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Bayonne  Steel  Castings  Company,  spoke  cf 

Compensation  Insurance. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  compensation  law  was  put  through 
and  our  insurance  was  advanced  from  $500  to  $5,000.  I had 
been  sweating  considerable  blood  on  the  question  of  over- 
head expense.  Here  at  one  blow  was  an  increase  of  a 
dollar  a ton.  Our  Association  met  and  employed  a firm 
of  actuaries  to  go  round  and  figure  out  what  the  acci- 
dents that  had  actually  -occurred  in  the  different  plants 
had  cost.  I saw  the  agents  and  told  them  that  if  they 
could  not  make  us  a better  offer  we  would  have  to  form 
a mutual  company.  Our  lawyers  told  us  the  risk  of  formf- 
ing  a mutual  company  and  we  found  this  was  not  fea- 
sible, so  we  organized  a co-operative  stock  company  and 
started  to  write  policies  at  one-half  the  regular  rates.  We 
declared  a five  per  cent,  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  A number  of  manufacturers  in  Connecticut  asked 
me  to  come  up,  and  I suggested  they  form  a similar  com- 
pany. One  of  them  asked  why  we  could  not  come  into 
Connecticut  with  our  organization,  and  we  finally  de- 
cided to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williamson  read  some  extracts  from;  a pamphlet 
entitled  “At  Least  One  Problem  Solved,”  published  by  the 
Manufacturers  Liability  Insurance  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a copy  of  which  can  probably  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  company  at  its  office  in  Newark. 

The  book  describes  at  some  length  the  local  hospitals 
established  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  efficiently 
taking  care  of  the  injured  workmen  of  its  policy  holders. 
These  hospitals  have  materially  reduced  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid  by  saving  lives  or  by  giving  such  time- 
ly and  efficient  treatment  that  the  injured  employes 
quickly  recover  from  all  ordinary  accidents  and  are  soon 
able  to  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Williamson  said  that  the  company  had  agreements 
with  a number  of  employers’  associations  that  they  would 
take  only  members  of  these  organizations  as  risks  in  those 
trades. 

Mr.  Jensen  said  he  had  a man  hurt  and  the  Manufactur- 
ers’ Company  had  written  to  him  to  have  the  man  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  and  the  company  promptly  paid  the  bill 
of  $80  for  hospital  expense  and  the  compensation  as  well. 

Mr.  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Konoegioser  both  spoke  of  the  value 
of  insurance  in  the  Manufacturers’  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Jersey. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Williamson  and 
Mr.  Van  Rensaellaer. 

After  the  election  of  three  new  members  the  convention 
adjourned  at  4:45  P.  -M. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

President  Muirhead  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10:45  and  introduced  T.  J.  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Address  by  T.  J.  Kelley. 

In  gatherings  of  this  kind  there  are  always  three  dis- 
tinct features,  the  business,  the  social  and  the  technical 
ends. 

In  your  banquet  last  night  you  established  a precedent 
for  other  associations  to  look  up  to. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  a more  serious  hour  in  the 
history  our  our  countiw  than  now,  when  we  are  locked  in 
conflict  with  foreign  nations. 

I am  going  to  try  to  talk  to  you  upon  some  aspects  of 
the  war,  which  affects  this  in  common  with  every  industry. 
When  the  pay  roils  of  the  country  stop,  it  will  affect  your 
business,,  in  -common  with  every  other.  But  we  hope  that 
in  a few  days  the  situation  will  clarify  itself. 

I am  going  to  try  to  put  into  your  minds  a few  thoughts 
that  will  show  the  part  you  play  in  it. 

Mr.  Kelley  spoke  at  considerable  length,  speaking  among 
other  things  of  the  guns  being  manufactured  by  the  Colt 
Patent  Firearms  factory — ^which  has  been  excepted  from 
the  general  orders  suspending  industry.  The  rifle  is  an 
insignificant  weapon  compared  with  the  modern  machine 
gun.  The  best  armed  men  are  going  to  win  the  war  and 
we  must  see  that  this  equipment  goes  over  to  our  boys-  so 
that  they  may  win  the  war.  England  and  France  arc 
holding  the  lines,  waiting  for  the  great  guns  that  Con- 
necticut genius  is  going  to  send  over  to  win  the  war. 
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England  was  compelled  to  call  on  the  toilers  because 
union  restrictions  were  so  great  that  the  men  belonging 

until  X regular  hours 

oS  Slop  fs  efflcfenS"®^ 

It  would  be  a terrible  thing  if  in  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional .reedom  we  lose  our  industrial  freedom.^  The  only 
Cl  estion  we  should  ask  is  how  we  can  produce  these 
goods  that  are  needed.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  working 
hours  in  such  an  emergency.  v%orKing 

tr^^f  verd^fn  ^ the  great  indus- 

and  women  will  be  e-lad 
to  get  back  to  peaceful  industrial  work.  There  will  be  no 
quarrel  with  wages,  because  there  will  be  no  money  in 
pay  wages.  We  must  go  into  competition  with  the  for 

efficiency  because  of  limited 
hours  of  seryice  and  increased  pay  rolls.  You  m™  in 
business  have  got  to  be  on  guard  to  sustain  those  Trin^ 
ciples  which  mean  efficiency,  and  -w'e  must  not  allow  any 

The’^sta^dal-'d  <?r  to  interfere  with 

rne  standard  of  efficiency.  The  open  shop  is  the  onlv 

measure  of  efficiency.  England  will  never  aiain  a°ffiw 
to  be  strangled  by  restrictive  measurer^ 
producUon.  Pay  men  well,  treat  men  well,  but  we  must 
stand  for  toe  fredom  in  our  business  for  the  welfare  of 
America  when  the  battle  ceases.  weirare  of 

^ unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks  -s^-as  given. 
_ Mr.  Muirhead  said  this  talk  would  only  be  hot  air  un 
less  we  do  something  practical.  We  have  been  educating 
our  country  to  be  loyal  to  the  >flag.  Now,  when  it  ^me! 
iffi  the  strain  and  time  of  sacrifice,  -w-here  do  we  stand? 
What  IS  our  duty?  I hope  the  Resolutions  Committee  will 

vrin  toe  wan"''''^^  do  to  help 

Mr.  Baxter,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vice- 
ton^l.^^^  ° International  Association,  reported  as 

Committee’s  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  MaMer  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association 
held  in  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Xovember  3,  1917  it  w^funaffi’ 
mously  voted:—  ’ ® unani- 

That  the  Connecticut  Association  recommend  the  nom 
mation  of  Mr  Xeil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bri^ort  Conn 
tor  Mc^president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  United  States 
and  Canada  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  to 
be  held  in  Peoria,  111.,  February  1918  ^"ni,ention,  to 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  recorded,  there  were  mailed 

pr^Ts-aSlss^o^ciarn^^fn^^Lv^^^^^^^^ 

president  of  its  society.  His  labors  have  been  varioul 
in  the  association  s interests,  and  all  have  been  executed 
with  credit  and  honor  to  all.  His  busineL  clfeer  l^one 
of  progress  and  success.  We  recommend  his  name  and 
r^ord  for  your  consideration  in  the  selection  of  an 
officer  whose  ability,  ambition  and  vigor  will  be  for  the 
tn^p^oS^lL^.  International  Association’s  ielflre 

sup^^.'^we '"are";"^'""  approval  and 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours 
The^Connecticut  M.  H.  P.  and  Decorators’  Associa- 

William  G.  Baxter, 

Chairman,  Canvassing 
146  Church  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Can\^ssing  Committee  have  received  replies  from 
representatives  of  several  State  associations  favoring 
,=uch  action  and  recommends  that  special  endeavors  be 
made  at  the  International  convention  to  secure  favorable 
mention  of  Mr.  Muirhead’s  nomination  and  secure  his 
election  as  \uce-pre&ident. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  G.  Baxter. 

Chairman,  Canvassing  Committee. 
On  motion,  the  resolution  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Ireton,  as  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Commit- 
toe,  announced  the  arrangements  made  for  a train  to  the 
Peoria  convention. 


O.  Vincent  Marsh,  Secretary. 
Committee, 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

After  President  Muirhead  had  called  the  convention  to 
order.  Secretary  Marsh  read  a letter  from  President 
George  E.  Egdorf,  of  the  International  Association,  re- 
gretting his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  and  in- 
■viting  the  Connecticut  members  to  come  to  the  Peoria 
convention. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Education  Development,  was  introduced 
He  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  E.  M.  Walsh, 
of  Hew  Haven,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was 
quite  ill,  and  also  spoke  of  the  trade  schools  at  Proid- 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  then  read  the 
followring  paper: — 
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Connecticut  and  Its  Trade  Schools. 


I am  going  to  talk  to  you  today  of  “Young  America,” 
especially  the  boys  of  your  grand  old  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. What  are  you  doing  in  helping  them  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  trades,  or  for  good  citizenship? 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  important  imanufiacturing 
States  of  the  country,  requires  thousands  of  trained  work- 
men for  its  industries,  very  largely  of  the  machinist  and 
kindred  classes.  And  the  American  trained  workmen  or 
mechanics  require  homes,  houses  to  live  in,  with  a fair 
eouipment  of  modern  conveniences  and  with  surround- 
ings Which  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  living, 
such  accessories  as  only  the  very  wealthy  of  foreign  coun- 
tries dare  to  possess.  It  is  the  birthright  of  every  Ameri- 
can. born  to  the  principles  of  this  republic,  and  the  rights 
With  which  we  endow  every  man  who  adopts  citizenship 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  it  is  their  enjoyment 
to  the  fullest  extent  which  creates  demands  for  masons, 
carpenters,  plumbers  and  finally  the  friend  of  all  the 
building  crafts,  the  man  who  by  his  art  and  skill  covers 
their  defects  and  preserves  the  home  against  decay, 
pleases  the  eye  and  fastidious  taste  of  those  who  abide 
therein— the  master  painter  and  decorator. 

The  oldtime  painters  and  decorators  have  for  many 
years  been  fast  passing  away,  leaving  great  gaps  in  the 
ranks,  which  have  heretofore  been  filled  very  largely  from 
the  skilled  workmen  that  immigration  has  brought  to  our 


What  is  your  State  or  city  doing  to  meet  this  emer- 
°-ency?  Yoiir  Honorable  Mayor  Haggerty,  in  a recent 
address,  said  that  one  of  the  real  signs  of  Hartford’s  pro- 
gressiveness was  in  the  work  it  was  doing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  in  the  development  of  their  young 
minds  He  also  stated,  among  other  things,  that  Hartford 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ive cities  upon  this  continent,  to  which  we  ail  may  agree, 
except  in  the  training  of  their  youth  for  some  real  earning 
capacity  in  the  trades.  He  further  stated  that  Hartford 
was  now  spending  one  million  dollars  a year  for  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  How  much,  I wonder,  of  this 
vast  expenditure  is  being  devoted  to  the  fitting  and  tram- 
ing  of  your  boys  and  girls  for  their  life’s  work?  Why 
should  not  an  equitable  portion  of  this  money  be  devoted 
in  fitting  the  youth  for  yours  and  other  trades.  You,  gen- 
tlemen, are  contributing  your  portion  of  the  tax  levy  for 
education;  are  you  getting  a fair  return  for  your  invest- 


Our  government  now  require  and  need  badly  thousands 
of  painters  and  decorators  in  the  great  war  work,  the  final 
results  of  which  will  be  aided  largely  through  the  decep- 
tion supplied  by  the  brush  and  skill  of  the  decorator.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  army  already  has  a camouflage  division,  and 
I lately  saw  a list  of  paints  and  colors  required  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  new  arm  of  military 
and  this  new  instrument  of  military  strategy. 

Your  educational  authorities  are  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  of  national  and  State  funds  in  developing  a few,  a 
very  few  selected  trades.  Why  should  not  yours  be  In- 
eluded?  You  men,  as  taxpayers,  are  contributing  your 
portion.  Are  you  going  to  wait  until  the  boy  is  compelled 
to  knock  upon  the  door  of  your  night  schools,  pleading  for 
some  training'  to  help  him  earn  a living,  before  you  open 
the  doors  of  your  great  training  institutions,  or  shall  you 
open  them  to  him  and  invite  hirn  in,  even  before  hard  ex- 
perience has  made  him  realize  his  helplessness?  Is  it  not 
your  civic  and  patriotic  duty  to  extend  to  him  and  encour- 
age him  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  becoming  a useful 

si  it  not  also  your  duty  as  a citizen  to  visit  your  schools 
and  learn  what  your  money  is  being  spent  for,  and  if  you 
are  getting  a fair  return  for  your  share  in  the  tax  levy 
which  supports  them  ? . , , , 

Why  should  specialized  trades  be  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped in  your  cities  and  towns  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pre- 
dominating industries,  or  why  should  the  machinist,  wood- 
worker, or  followers  of  any  other  trade  be  provided  for  at 
an  enormous  expense  when  but  one  specialized  industiw 
exist,  to  the  exclusion  of  your  larger  cities,  where  the  de- 
mands for  all  kinds  of  trade  training  is  in  demand? 

Your  present  industrial  educational  system,  for  whicm 
you,  gentlemen,  are  taxed  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  is 
too  narrow,  too  much  specialized  in  a few  selected  trades, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  United  States  Government, 
through  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  is  contributing  large  sums 
of  money  for  industrial  training  in  your  State,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  yours  and  all  other  trades  should 
not  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  your  vocational 
schools. 

You,  gentlemen,  owe  it  to  yourselves,  your  fellow  citizens 
and  the  nation  to  scc  that  the  federal.  State  and  municipal 
appropriations  for  this  work  are  more  wisely  and  equitably 
disbursed  for  the  good  of  the  masses,  instead  of  for  the 
benefit  of  a few  trades,  however  deserving  they  may  be. 

iSee  to  it  that  your  trade  educational  shops  are  estab- 
lished in  localities  where  they  will  pro-yide  equitably  for 
the  needs  of  the  entire  community. 


Hat-making  towns  need  hatters  and  men  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  building  trades  in  constructing  homes  rather  than, 
in  the  building  of  machinery.  In  small  communities,  where 
but  one  industry  exists,  let  the  training  be  done  in  the 
local  factories  under  an  instructor  furnished  by  the  State, 
as  is  being  successfully  done  in  other  States. 

There  is  no  need  for  building  great,  expensive  buildings 
with  equipment  for  several  trades  lying  idle  for  lack  of 
apprentices,  where  but  one  trade  is  being  called  for. 

Other  States  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  for 
training  in  your  special  trade,  for  the  preservation  and 
beautifying  of  homes,  and  are  willing  and  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate in  its  development.  Why  should  your  educational  au- 
thorities be  permitted  to  discriminate  against  it? 

Do  you  not  require  trained  workmen,  and  does  not  your 
trade  offer  as  many  inducements,  and  is  it  not  as  neces- 
sary as  that  of  machinist,  woodworker  or  any  other  craft? 

Why  should  you  be  expected  to  contribute  to  training  for 
other  trades  to  the  exclusion  of  your  o-wn?  It  is  time  you, 
gentlemen,  demanded  some  equitable  consideration  for 
your  trade  at  the  hands  of  the  technical  schools.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  it  through  those  to  whom  you  have  intrusted 
this  important  work,  for  which  you  are  paying  thousands 
of  dollars,  then  demand  of  your  legislature  the  removal  of 
the  obstacle  and  barriers  to  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  equal  representation  for  all  trades  in  the  schools  for 
whose  support  you  are  taxed  annually. 

In  conclusion, , let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
creating  a Statewide  corumittee  of  your  strongest  mem- 
bers to  look  Mter  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  master 
painters  in  general  throughout  this  commonwealth. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown  was  called  upon  to  speak  aijd 
said : — 

After  this  war  is  over  you  will  find  skilled  labor  even 
more  diflfloult  to  obtain  than  now,  because  there  are  new 
problems  to  be  met.  InvesUgations  by  government  agents 
have  shown  that  more  than  one  million  foreign  born  men 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  industry  in  this  country 
are  laying  by  funds  to  provide  for  their  return  to  their 
native  lands.  This  means  a shortage  in  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  that  will  affect  every  branch  of  industry.  We 
cannot  hope  to  fill  the  ranks  of  bur  skilled  mechanics  from 
Europe,  because  each  coimtry  in  Europe  will  need  every 
available  man  to  rebuild  her  own  industries,  which  are  now 
practically  ruined  by  war. 

The  war  is  making  great  drains  on  the  young  manhood 
of  our  own  country.  Many  of  these  men  will  never  return. 
Those  who  do  come  back  must  find  opportunities  waiting 
for  them  in  the  industries.  The  life  they  are  leading  is 
tending  to  make  them  more  democratic,  more  willing  to 
work  with  their  hands.  The  positions  many  of  them  left 
in  offices  and  stores  have  been  filled  by  women.  In  the 
office  where  my  son  was  employed  before  he  wore  Uncle 
Sam’s  blue  uniform,  almost  every  man’s  place  is  now  filled 
by  a woman,  and  these  women  will  not  be  turned  out  to 
take  the  men  back.'  In  addition  to  training  the  boys  to 
trades,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  pro-vide  industrial 
training  for  the  young  men  when  they  come  back  from 
“over  there.’’ 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Ireton.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Baxter  read  the  report  of  the 

Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Connecticut  Mlaster 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  'Association, 

Gentlemen: — The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
president’s  address  report  as  follows; — 

That  they  have  examined  .same  and  recommend  that  the 
address  by  received  and  made  a part  of  the  convention’s 
proceedings;  also  that  the  following  recommendations 
therein  contained  be  adopted  by  this  convention: — 

First.— That  all  local  associations  adopt  a constructive 
policy  for  their  meetings. 

Second. — That  the  railroad  fares  to  and  from  association 
meetings  be  paid  to  the  secretary-treasurer  by  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Third.— That  this  convention  recommend  the  advisability 
of  paying  railroad  fares  of  officers  and  delegates  to  State 
Executive  Board  meetings. 

On  motion,  the  items  were  voted  on  separately. 

The  first  section  was  adopted. 

The  second  section  was  adopted. 

The  third  section  was  adopted. 

A resolution  was  read  by  Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  favoring  the 
aims  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  including  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  president  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  White  suggested  to  include  Congressmen.  This  was 
accepted  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  committee  moved  that  the  commimication  from  the 
Publishers’  Advisory  Board  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  we  have  taken  seriously  to  heart  and 
we  have  prepared  the  following  resolution: — 
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Resolution  on  Action  of  Fuel  Commissioner. 

’V\Tiereas,  We  believe  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Commissioner 
to  be  a measure  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  the  'protection  of  the  health  pf  the  g-eneral 
public,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  State  of  Connecticu,t,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, hereby  indorses  the  action  of  the  Fuel  Commis- 
sioner and  promises  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson  the  resolution  was  adoipted 
and  a copy  ordered  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  Fuel  Com- 
missioner. 

The  following-  resolution  was  offered: 

To  the  S'ecretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  hereby  offer  our  services  as  a society  or  as  indi- 
diduals  to  the  national.  State  or  local  governments  in  any 
form  that  will  be  of  a practical  benefit  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  present  crisis. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Connecticut. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  Connecticut  would  support  the 
nomination  of  William  H.  Oliver,  of  New  York  City,  for 
president  of  the  International  Association.  Adopted. 

A reply  to  the  Convention  Bureau  of  Peoria  that  Con- 
necticut would  be  well  represented.  Adopted. 

Also  replies  to  greetings  from  Peoria  and  Illinois  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  their  report  through 
their  chairman,  J.  B.  Lacourciere. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: — 
President: — H.  B.  Hyatt,  Meriden. 

First  Vice-president: — Charles  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  New 
Haven. 

Second  Vice-president: — O.  V.  Marsh,  Hartford. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer: — Fred  C.  Pietsch,  1148  Main 
street,  Hartford. 

Organizer: — ^George  A.  Douglas,  Bridgeport. 

Assistant  Organizer: — G.  A.  R.  Hamre,  Branford. 

Trustee  for  Three  Tears: — Neil  M.  Muirhead. 

Chainmn  of  Delegates  to  International  Convention:— 
Neil  M.  Muirhead. 

International  Executive  Board  Member: — ^Neil  M.  Muir- 
head- 

The  officers  were  installed  by  Ex-president  William  G. 
Baxter,  each  making  an  appropriate  speech. 

Mr.  Baxter  also  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  in  wel- 
coming .Neil  M.  Muirhead  into  the  order  of  the  “Ha.s 
Beens.” 

Mr.  Muirhead  extended  his  thanks  for  the  support  given 
him  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that  there  are  several  members  who, 
through  accident  or  illness,  have  been  unable  to  attend, 
and  he  moved  telegrams  be  sent  to  E.  M.  Walsh,  W.  G. 
Merrels,  W.  S.  Bailey  and  James  E.  Connors.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that,  as  this  had  been  -the  most  suc- 
cessful convention  ever  held,  he  recommended  that  the 
secretary  send  a letter  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Mr.  Scarborough, 
Mayor  Haggarty.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Williamson,  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  our  dear  old  Dr.  Ireton.  Adopted. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  the  affair  last  night  was  the  greatest  and 
grandest  he  had  ever  attended,  and  moved  a rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  associate 
members.  Carried. 

Mr.  Baxter  spoke  of  the  recommendations  fbr  mce-presd- 
dent  of  the  International  Association  of  Mr.  Muirhead.  He 
asked  all  who  could  to  go  to  Peoria  and  moved  that  the 
expenses  of  Mr.  Muirhead  be  paid.  Carried. 

Mr.  Turner  was  selected  as  an  alternate  on  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  in  case  Mr.  Muirhead  is  elected 
International  vice-president. 

B.  C.  Hallier,  of  New  Haven,  and  M.  A.  Coan  were 
elected  as  additional  delegates  to  the  International  con- 
vention. 

Harry  Chase,  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Paint  -Salesmen’s  Club,  spoke  a few  -words  expresive  of 
their  co-operation  with  the  'Society  and  promising  their 
support. 

A motion  to  i>ermit  the  delegates  to  appoint  their  o-wn 
alternates  was  adopted. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  4.55. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

For  the  time  the  Connecticut  Society  held  an  ex- 

hibition in  connection  with  the  convention.  The  basement 
of  the  hall  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  was  divided 
into  convenient  booths,  where  the  various  manufacturers 
or  supply  houses  showed  their  new  goods  and  welcomed 
their  customers  a.nd  those  who  were  interested  in  their 
products.  As  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  representa- 
tive of  The  Painters  Magazine  was  very  limited,  it  may  be 
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possible  that  some  of  the  exhibits  have  been  omitted  from 
the  following  description,  but  if  so,  it  was  unintentional: — 


The  National  Lead  Company  had  a booth  on  the  stage, 
decorated  with  “Dutch  Boy’’  pictures  and  showing  some  of 
the  company’s  products.  Doctor  Ireton,  who,  of  course, 
was  there,  was  assisted  by  H.  G.  Sidford.  They  ga-ve  away 
“Dutch  Boy’’  memorandum-  books  as  souvenirs. 


H.  M.  Hodges  & Brother,  jobbers,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
had  a large  exhibit,  including  wall  papers,  brushes,  paints, 
varnishes  and  varnish  removers  of  the  different  manufac- 
turing conccirns  for  which  they  are  distributers.  H.  M. 
Hodges,  V.  PI.  Hodges,  F.  E.  Spaulding  and  W.  T.  Whit- 
field were  there  representing  this  Arm.  Rulers,  pencils  and 
descriptive  booklets  were  given  away.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers whose  goods  they  handle  also  had  representatives 
at  the  convention. 

Geo.  D.  Wetheril]  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  who  make  mixed 
paints  and  specialties,  had  G.  E.  Glover  and  S.  D.  Davis 
on  the  job. 

The  Murphy  Varnish  Company’s  line  of  varnishes,  en- 
amels and  automobile  enamels  was  sho-wn,  and  this  concern 
was  represented  by  J.  M.  Marsh  and  J.  M.  Wilson. 

The  WiPson  Remover  Company  wa.s  represented  by  J. 
McNaull  Wilson. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  paint  and  varnish  sales  de- 
partment had  a booth  fitted  up  as  a reception  room  to 
greet  their  many  friends  among  the  master  painters.  All 
the  lines  were  represented,  those  present  being  J.  J'.  Riley, 
from  New  York;  John  S.  Mehl,  from  the  Harrison  Works, 
and  F.  D.  Brown,  of  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing 
Works. 

Berry  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  were  represented  by 
Harry  N.  Wieting,  Connecticut;  E.  W.  Hinckley,  manager 
Boston  branch,  and  Harry  A.  Fuller.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  two  big  six-foot  panels  finished  in  ivory  and 
French  gray  Luxeberry  Enamel;  also  with  stains.  Luxe- 
berry  Spar,  Luxeberry  Wood  Finish,  Liquid  Granite  and 
Berry  Bros.  Wax.  Modem  effects  were  shown  in  stain 
finishes  for  bungalows,  household  enamels,  etc.  Souvenirs 
to  be  mailed  to  those  who  registered  were  wallets,  archi- 
tect’s scales,  putty  knives,  etc. 


Forty-eight  combinations  of  attractive  wall  papers,  with 
draperies  to  match,  were  shown  mounted  on  the  wings  of 
a display  fixture  in  the  booth  of  the  Robert  Graves  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  city.  Booklets  containing  colored 
plates  of  room  interiors  were  given  away.  E.  B.  Pratt,  of 
Hartford,  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 


The  E.  A.  Munns  KAlsomine  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
represented  by  Frank  Munns,  who  had  charge  of  an 
exhibit  of  Munns  Wall  Size  and  other  products  of  the 
company. 


Wall  papers,  paints,  varnishes  and  brushes  w'ere  exhib- 
ited by  Paul  J.  Ziglatzki,  represented  by  W.  S.  Wing,  I. 
P.  Deming  and  E.  S.  Hills. 


A -complete  exhibiit  of  sample  panels  of  their  line  of  var- 
nishes, enamels,  fiat  wall  finishes  and  mill  white  was  made 
by  the  Voltax  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Those  in 
charge  were  L.  M.  Hardy,  sales  manager;  J.  J.  Worden 
and  C.  A.  Davis. 

J.  L.  VTiite,  Jr.,  the  former  organizer  of  the  State 
society,  has  turned  salesman  and  was  found  at  the  booth 
of  Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  of  New  York,  telling  his  painter 
friends  the  merits  of  Enamolin  and  of  the  various  varnish 
products  of  this  well  known  firm. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  'Company  was  represented  by  E. 
D.  Jameson,  who  gave  key  chains  to  his  friends  as 
(souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 


James  E.  Curley,  Frank  W.  Carman  and  Michael  _J. 
Ryan  presided  over  the  exhibit  which  the  Ohio  Varnish 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  made  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Sis- 
son Drug  Company.  They  reported  sales  and  inquiries  as 
very  satisfactory.  Fobs  and  estimate  books  were  given 
away. 

The  Hampden  Paint  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  -Mass.,  advertised  Hampden  Mill  White  and  Hamp- 
•den  Interior  Flat  Finish  in  their  exhibit.  Pencils  and 
puzzles  were  handed  out  as  souvenirs  by  R.  K.  Baker.  B. 
F.  Booth,  G.  H.  Miller.  W.  E.  French  and  J.  F.  Douglass, 
who  represented  the  company. 

Cans  of  varnish  formed  the  exhibit  of  the  Newark  t ar- 
nish  Works,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  presided  over  by  Frank  E. 
Day. 
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THE  PAINTEES  MAGAZINE  AND 


eaver  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  showed  a com- 
plete line  of  Rubberset  brushes,  Standard  varnishes  and 
Cowley-Clarke  Company’s  colors.  Those  present  were  A. 
R.  Burbank,  Louis  Derringer,  Fred  B.  Tew  and  Fred  W. 
Janvrin.  Packs  of  Rubberset  cards,  matches  and  rulers 
were  given  away. 


The  Safety  Ladder  Company,  Inc.,  of  East  Hartford, 
had  .an  exhibit  of  steel  reinforced  extension  ladders,  step 
ladders,  trestles,  extension  planks,  ladder  jacks,  etc. 

A demonstration  of  the  method  of  pasting  and  hanging 
“Wall-Cut”  Friezes  was  given  by  a representative  of  Wal- 
cutt  Bros.  Company,  of  New  York. 


John  Briggs  & Co.,  of  Boston,  demonstrated  Velvalite, 
Flat  Stock  White,  Bronze  Green  and  oil  colors  in  a suit- 
ably decorated  booth.  Those  present  were  Charles  Weiss 
and  Charles  T.  Cooke,  of  the  Booth  and  Law  Company,  of 
New  Haven, 


Carpenter-'Morton  Company,  of  Boston,  were  represented 
by  James  Murphy  and  A.  I.  McLauthlin,  assisted  by  Otto 
Meurer,  representative  of  the  Hammer  Bros.  White  Lead 
Company.  They  exhibited  Carmote  White,  Calcimo  wall 
finish,  Ma,rtin-Senour’s  paints,  Martin  varnishes.  Hammer 
Bros,  white  lead,  shellacs,  oil  colors  and  paint  supplies. 
Bullet  lead  pencils  and  mirrors  were  the  souvenirs. 


An  exhibit  of  practical  painters’  brushes  was  made  by 
Dixon  & Rippel,  who  have  been  established  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  sixty  years.  A.  A.  Rippel  was  in  charge. 

Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  was  exhibited  and  practically  demon- 
strated at  the  booth  occupied  by  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh.  A new  proposition  was  offered  to  the  trade 
by  which  the  master  painter  who  would  agree  to  use  Sipe’s 
Japan  oil  on  any  one  house,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
specifications  furnished,  and  report  the  result  of  its  use, 
would  receive  free  of  cost  a mix-ap  paint  mixing  machine, 
value  at  $12.60.  R.  E.  Rogers,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager,  and  C.  A.  Woolson,  manager  of  the  Eastern 
District,  were  among  those  present 


THE  BANQUET. 

The  large  dining  hal]  of  the  Allyn  House  was  filled  with 
the  members  of  the  Convention  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  their  wives  and  sweethearts, 
and  their  guests,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  19, 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  and  everything 
gave  promise  of  the  feast  of  good  things  to  come. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  all  stood  while  the  national  an- 
them was  sung.  Then  Rev.  Percy  B.  Thomas  asked  the 
divine  blessing  and  after  the  photographer  had  gotten  in 
his  fine  work  the  guests  enjoyed  the  following  excellent 

Menu. 

Oysters 
Chicken  Soup 

Celery  Olives 

Fried  Scallops  Tartars 
Julienne  Potatoes 
Tenderloin  Beef 

Potatoes  au  Gratin  String  Beans 

FVozen  Pudding 

Cakes  Coffee 

During  the  dinner  the  Tuxedo  Quartet  rendered  a num- 
ber of  glees  and  vocal  selections.  After  coffee  had  been 
served  and  cigars  were  lighted,  Charles  R.  Turner  rose 
and  asked  the  attention  of  the  assembly  saying  that 
though  this  is  our  eleventh  annual  convention,  it  is  the 
first  time  we  have  had  the  ladies,  and  we  hope  that  now 
you  will  all  go  home  and  tell  your  husbands  to  go  to  the 
meetings  of  Society  and  build  it  up  so  you  can  take  part 
in  the  annual  feast.  He  introduced  his  Honor  the  Mayor. 
Frank  A.  Hagarty,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows; 

Address  by  Mayor  Hagarty. 

I understood  that  no  one  could  come  here  unless  they 
could  spread  paint,  and  I wondered  what  the  ladies  were 
doing  here.  I am  glad  your  Association  has  grown  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  have  them  with  you. 

We  have  come  to  a time  when  the  ladies  are  called 
upon  to  take  a larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
We  are  in  the  most  trying  time  the  world  has  ever  known 


and  women  are  taking  their  part  in  war’s  activities, 
doing  all  the  tender  things  we  have  associated  with  them. 
When  we  see  them  giving  up  their  sons,  their  brothers 
and  their  husbands,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  their  devotion 
to  their  country’s  cau.se  is  most  admirable.  Women  are 
more  and  more  going  to  be  found  in  public  life  and  shar- 
ing its  responsibilities.  Every  gathering  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  one  where  we  can  get  inspiration.  There  was 
never  a time  when  civilization  hung  so  much  in  the  bal- 
ance as  at  the  preseent  time.  We  are  fighting  not  only 
to  retain  our  our  civil  liberty,  but  we  are  fighting  to  make 
the  whole  world  free.  The  success  of  the  American  na- 
tion and  its  allies  will  mean  a larger  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Germany  as  well  as  ourselves. 

In  the  old  days,  war  was  a struggle  between  the  armies 
and  the  navies  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it.  The  great- 
est army  Napoleon  had  behind  him — it  was  called  “The 
Grand  Army  of  France” — only  mustered  "500,000  men.  This 
is  not  only  a war  of  military  forces,  but  it  is  a war  of 
nations.  We  must  recognize  that  it  is  our  fight  as  well 
as  the  fight  of  the  brave  boys  we  are  sending  over  the  sea. 
We  will  do  our  share  in  bringing  about  the  day  when 
the  people  of  the  world  can  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  brought  by  peace  and  civilization. 

Toastmaster  Turner  introduced  President  Neil  M.  Muir- 
head,  and  the  orchestra  played  “For  He’s  a Jolly  Good 
Fellow.” 

Address  by  President  Muirhead. 

It  looks  as  though  we  had  been  better  prepared  ftor 
this  assembly  tonight  than  the  United  States  was  for 
war.  There  are  many,  as  we  look  round  the  hall,  who 
are  grayer  than  they  were  eleven  years  ago.  We  mustn’t 
lose  our  identity  because  we  are  big.  As  we  look  back, 
only  four  years  ago,  we  had  only  about  forty  at  the  ban- 
quet table  in  this  room.  The  most  of  us  are  psist  the  con- 
scription age,  but  we  should  not  be  dead  ones  in  our 
business.  It  is  our  business  to  elevate  the  people  and 
our  craft.  If  we  can  elevate  the  people,  so  that  their 
lives  are  more  sunny  we  will  be  of  some  use  to  the 
world. 

A song  roasting  some  of  the  members  was  sung  “just 
the  same.”  Then  the  toastmaster  introduced  the  next 
speaker. 

Address  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Kelly. 

We  had  an  artistic  menu,  and  art  is  a part  of  the 
painter’s  business;  we  had  harmony  from  the  orchestra, 
and  harmony  is  a part  of  the  painter’s  art.  Why  didn’t 
Mr.  Turner  say  that  I asked  them  to  bring  the  ladies 
along?  What  is  a painter?  The  most  consistent  optimist 
on  earth,  because  it  is  his  professional  duty  to  brighten 
life.  He  is  a concilator,  because  he  is  always  varnishing 
people’s  troubles.  The  painter  has  qualified  as  a good  big 
bluffer.  I have  been  studying  the  painter  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  He  has  the  human  touch.  There  is 
no  other  employer  who  pays  his  help  better. 

After  another  song.  Toastmaster  Turner  introduced 
Rev.  Percy  E.  Thomas,  of  Rockville,  whom  he  character- 
ized as  war’s  minister,  who  was  put  down  to  talk  on 

Clams. 

I know  there  are  two  kinds  of  clams — the  clams  that 
grow  in  the  Bast  and  the  dams  that  grow  in  the  West. 
I think  that  all  clams  are  edible  except  sick  clams.  To 
open  a clam  that  doesn’t  want  to  be  opened  and  then  you 
have  to  smash  it,  and  that  reminds  me  that  there  are 
people  that  are  clams. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  express  the  things  that  are  deep- 
est in  our  hearts.  There  are  sorrie  things  that  need  not 
be  said,  and  there  are  some  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
said. 

The  things  we  ought  not  to  have  talked  about,  based 
on  facts,  have  broken  far  more  hearts  than  we  ever 
dream  of. 

We  all  of  us  talk  too  much — the  women  all  talk  too 
much.  You  men  are  just  as  bad  talkers  as  the  women. 
Kipling  called  the  men  leaky  mouthed. 

There  is  one  of  the  highest  pla.ces  in  the  world  for  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  say  pleasant  things. 

Some  people  are  afraid  the  moving  pictures  will  do 
away  with  the  spoken  word.  I have  no  fear  of  it.  Prog- 
ress lies  in  just  one  thing,  that  of  passing  our  ideas  from 
one  to  the  other.  America  grows  through  discussion. 

This  ended  the  speaking  and  the  most  successful  ban- 
quet ever  held  by  the  Connecticut  Society. 
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New  York  State  Association 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention. 

Syracuse,  January  22,  23  and  24. 


Never  has  a better  attended,  more  enthusiastic  or 
wiue-awake  convention  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
been  held  in  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence  than 
the  one  at  the  Onandaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  22,  23  and  24.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  the 
members  were  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  made  an  excellent  presid- 
ing officer,  and  held  the  business  of  the  convention  well 
in  hand  at  all  times.  His  successor  in  the  presidential 
chair,  Fred  C.  Glunz,  of  Buffalo,  had  several  opportuni- 
ties during  the  convention  to  prove  that  he,  too,  is  cap- 
able of  wielding  the  gavel  in  an  efficient  manner. 

An  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  associate  members, 
who  presented  a number  of  technical  papers  of  a decid- 
edly educational  value.  They  also  introduced  a Y.  M.  C.  A. 
war  secretary,  who  gave  a spirited  address,  in  which  he 
detailed,  from  personal  experience,  the  work  the  “Red 
Triangle”  is  doing  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  here 
and  in  Europe. 

Two  papers  worthy  of  more  than  passing  attention 
were  “Democracy  in  Business,”  by  William  H.  Oliver,  and 
one  by  D.  J.  Donovan,  of  Buffalo,  who  endeavored  to  an- 
swer the  question,  “Are  we  getting  the  benefits  the  Asso- 
ciation offers?”  The  trade  school  problem  was  presented 
from  two  different  angles,  by  Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton.  Although  we 
have  singled  these  out  for  special  mention,  we  may  add 
that  each  paper  read  was  of  so  much  interest  that  it 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  man  in  the 
trade. 


TUESDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  Jesse  Dudley, 
president  of  the  Syracuse  Local  Association,  who  asked 
Rev.  Prsderick  W.  Betts  to  open  the  convention  with 
prayer. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mayor  Stone,  the  convention 
was  welcomed  by  Assistant  Corporatiofi  Counsel  Prank 
Harris,  who  said  in  part: — 

The  mayor  has  asked  me  to  extend  a welcome  to  this 
As.sociation.  The  country  is  facing  one  of  the  greatest 
crises  in  its  history.  I hope  you  will  frame  resolutions 
showing  that  vou  stand  squarely  behind  the  President  in 
this  war. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  also  given  by  John  R. 
Clancy,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  are 
living  in  a serious  time,  but  that  it  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  a time  of  gloom.  I do  not  know  any  men  can 
do  more  to  brighten  up  the  world  than  the  painters. 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation, was  then  asked  to  take  the  chair,  and  was  greeted 
with  applause.  President  Wood  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  State  Association  to  Syracuse,  and  then 
read  the  following  address: 

President’s  Speech. 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Officers,  Brothers,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:— 

As  we  assemble  here  this  morning,  at  this  our  thirty- 
third  annual  convention,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  our  city  and  extend  the  hospitality  of 
our  Syracuse  association,  who  have  labored  most  faith- 
fully to  make  this  convention  a success. 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 

As  I scan  the  audience  I see  many  familiar  faces,  but 
there  are  two  dear  comrades  who  are  absent.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  regret  that  I call  your  attention 
to  the  lo.ss  of  our  beloved  ibrothers  and  past  presidents, 
William  H.  Pinck  and  James  P.  Conley,  whose  sojourn 
with  us  has  left  its  moral  effect  upon  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  them.  Our  many  membens  of  rhe  Asso- 
ciation, who_  were  present  at  the  New  Haven  convention 
when  Mr.  Pinck  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  feel  his  absence  most  keenly,  not 
only  in  the  industrial  world,  but  socially  as  well.  I cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Pinck’s  connection  with  our  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  loss  is  felt  by  all. 


T realize  there  are  many  things  to  do  at  this  conven- 
tion as  we  have  many  vital  subjects  to  discuss. 

Your  Executive  Committee  spent  much  time  and  thought 
upon  our  program,  which  was  formulated  in  Syracuse 
last  July. 

The  preparation  of  these  papers  has  cost  considerable 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  participants.  They  are 
prepared  by  men  best  qualified  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  industry.  I would  feel  most  grateful  for  your  impar- 
tial judgment  and  co-operation  in  a discussion  thereof,  as 
we  all  realize  the  great  importance  of  taking  part. 

We  do  not  meet  for  selfish  purposes,  and  the  fixing  of 
prices  is  not  our  aim.  This  organization  is  strictly  edu- 
cational, to  enlighten  us  on  modern  methods  and  hear  the 
experiences  of  our  brothers  who  have  tried  them,  discover 
the  results,  obtain  the  wearing  quality  and  profit  by  their 
experiences. 

There  are  few  people  who  realize  what  house  painting 
or  decorating  means. 

The  term  interior  decorating  conjures  up  to  the  average 
mind  something  to  do  with  palatial  residences,  public 
buildings,  a thing  of  marble  columns,  wonderful  fresco 
work,  fine  tapestry,  and  the  shimmer  perhaps  of  old  rugs. 
The  fact  that  walls  or  vroodwork  require  special  treat- 
ment, according  to  their  nature,  does  not  enter  their  minds, 
or  that  they  should  employ  experienced  and  responsible 
painters  or  wood  finishers. 

That  the  painting  trade  requires  as  much  study  as  any 
other  profession,  in  fact  more  than  many,  as  the  beauty 
of  the  room  depends  wholly  upon  the  touch  of  the  deco- 
rator. 

Too  many  of  the  architects,  contractors,  and  owners  be- 
lieve the  lowest  bid  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Experience 
in  all  trades  has  taught  us  this  is  untrue. 

The  architect  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  separate  the 
painting  from  the  .general  contractor’s  bid.  What  is  the 
result?  In  many  instances  unskilled  labor  is  employed, 
trouble  arises,  the  owner  blames  the  painting  industry, 
without  knowing  or  going  into  details.  I can  truthfully 
say,  and  you  know  as  well,  that  all  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters  are  not  expert  mechanics.  If  we  are 
to  pay  the  advanced  prices  that  the  journeymen  demand, 
the  locals  should  furnish  us  experienced  painters.  Of  course, 
the  boss  painting  contractor  does  not  employ  the  incom- 
petent man,  but  many  property  owners  will  call  on  a local 
for  a painter  to  do  some  work.  The  experienced  men 
being  employed,  an  inexperienced  man  is  put  on  the  job, 
the  work  is  not  satisfactory;  he  then  decides  the  painting 
industry  is  at  fault.  This  would  not  have  happened  had 
he  called  a reputable  boss  painting  contractor,  who  has 
an  established  business  and  relied  upon  his  judgment. 

“Opportunity  and  the  power  to  grasp  it  means  success.” 
The  painting  trade,  learned  correctlJ^  has  wonderful  op- 
portunities, and  a man  with  intelligence  is  bound  to 
succeed. 

Your  pre.sident,  with  your  delegate,  attended  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  meeting  at  Peoria,  111.,  last 
August,  when  the  International  program  was  completed. 

I trust  as  many  members  as  possible  will  attend  the  con- 
vention at  Peoria  next  month,  when  we  hope  to  elect  the 
president  of  the  International  Association  from  New  York 
State. 

I recommend  that  this  organization  purchase  with  its 
surplus  funds  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

I would  recommend  that  we  appoint  a Nominating  Com- 
mittee to  thoroughly  investigate  and  formulate  a slate; 
that  the  Executive  Board  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  Local  Association,  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Association. 

I would  recommend  that  the  Executive  Board  hold  two 
or  three  meetings  a year,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State,  that  is,  if  the  convention  is  in  Buffalo  next  year, 
we  hold  two  or  three  meetings  in  the  north,  east  and 
west,  with  as  many  other  members  attending  these  meet- 
ings as  possible;  that  is,  in  their  own  near  vicinity. 

I wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  Past  President 
MeSteen’s  address,  wherein  he  suggested  that  we  increase 
our  per  capita  tax.  Brothers,  this  must  be  d>me  to  in- 
crease our  membership  and  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  day. 

We  all  know'  con.stant  \dgilance  is  necessary  to  hold 
w'hat  we  have  attained. 

In  these  brief  remarks  I do  not  intend  to,  nor  will  I 
infringe  upon  the  report  of  any  officer  or  upon  the  work 
dene  by  jrour  committees.  Your  secretary  has  done  excel- 
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lent  work.  He  has  been  faithful  to  a fault  and  untiring 
in  his  efforts.  His  report  will  be  an  ag'resahle  surprise. 
I'our  various  committees  have  performed  the  duties 
assigned  them  and  their  reports,  I am  sure,  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

I wish  to  thank  our  associated  memlbers  for  their  ef- 
forts to  increase  our  membership  and  their  co-operation 
witli  us.  You  will  note  that  the  Executive  Board  has  set 
apart  a half-day  session  for  the  associated  members, 
when  tliety  are  to  address  us  on  the  manufacturing  end. 

I will  ask  each  delegate,  members  and  visitors  to  at- 
tend all  sessions,  and  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
tliese  meetings,  deriving  the  full  benefit  therefrom. 

On  motion,  tlie  address  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Carl  Goeddertz  read  his  annual  re- 
port, as  follows: — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

To  the  IMaster  Hou.se  Painters  and  Decorators  of  New 
York  State,  in  convention  assembjed. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:— 
l\tv  sixth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  is  as 
follows: — 

The  year  just  past  has  been  a prosperous  one  for  our 
Association,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  pres- 
ent conditions  throu.ghout  the  country.  Most  of  our  locals 
show  ' an  increase  in  membership.  We  have  also  added 
one  local,  that  is  JaraestovTi;  three  individual  members 
and  seven  associate  members. 

New  York  city  has  72  members;  gained  15. 

Buffalo  has  46  members;  gained  4. 

Rochester  has  21  members;  gained  1. 

Elmira  has  7 members;  gained  2. 

Watertown  has  6 members;  lost  3. 

New  Rochelle  has  5 members;  lost  3. 

New  York  Bronx  has  14  members;  lost  1. 

Jamestown  has  11  members. 

Syracuse  has  13  members;  gained  5. 

Utica  has  17  members;  gained  2. 

Middletown  has  6 members;  gained  1. 

Individual  members  10;  gained  3. 

Total  228;  gained  34. 

We  have  lost  by  death  two  members — Past-Presidents 
James  F.  Conley,  New  York;  William  H.  Pinck,  Buffalo. 
Both  of  the  departed  had  been  active  members  for  many 
years  and  vmrked  hard  to  keep  the  Association  alive. 
It  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  while  looking  over  some  of 
the  records  of  the  Association,  I found  Mr.  Conley’s 
name  imentioned  at  the  Elmira  convention  held  some 
few  yeais  ago,  when  the  secretary  reported  a decrease 
Sn  m,embershlip,  Mr.  Conley  made  this  remark  in  a 
fatherly  way,  “Boys  do  not  get  discouraged.  Keep  right 
on.’’ 

I was  authorized  at  the  Rochester  convention  to  have 
a suitable  button  made,  using  the  State  seal,  to  which  I 
have  complied  and  have  sent  them  to  the  secretaries  for 
distribution  to  their  membeT-.s. 

A great  deal  of  corresponding  has  (been  done  pertaining 
to  compensation  insurance  rates.  Your  Eegislative  Com- 
mittee will  make  a full  report  pertaining  thereto.  I have 
kept  up  the  usual  correspondeinoe  to  the  best  of  miy 
ability.  >. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  report  as  your  secretary,  but  1 
have  something  else  up  my  sleeve. 

The  reason  I am  adding  this  to  my  report  is: — If  you 
gentlemen  think  favorably  of  it  I should  like  to  see  some 
action  taken  on  the  proposition  at  this  convention. 

There  has  been  a groat  deal  of  effort  made,  for  many 
years  past,  to  increase  our  membership,  with  not  as  great 
results  as  we  would  like  to  see.  Some  have  Joined,  but 
for  some  re-ison  have  di-opped  their  membership.  All 
of  you  who  have  the  interest  of  the  \ssociation  at  heart, 
have  approached  prospective  members  to  join  our  Asso- 
ciation. Invariably  you  will  get  the  question: — MTiat 
benefit  will  I get  out  of  it?  Of  course  all  of  you  connected 
with  this  body  are  getting  some  benefit,  otherwise  you 
would  not  spend  your  time  and  money  to  go  to<  these 
State  and  International  conventions.  But  there  is  some 
good  practical  man  who  wants  something  more  than  that. 
I have  thought  the  matter  over,  for  a long  timie,  what 
inducement  we  could  give  them.  It  finally  camo  to  me, 
and  only  recently,  if  v/e  could  have  connected  with  our 
Association  what  you  might  call  an  assessment  life  in- 
surance plan. 

The  plan  is  as  follows: — 

If  one  of  our  members  should  die,  each  member  should 
pay  one  dollar  toward  this  insurance  fund.  If  we  had  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  beneficiary 
would  Immediately  receive  $250,  which  is  not  a great 
deal,  but  would  come  very  handy  tq  many  who  are  not  as 
richly  blessed  as  others.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen,  where 
true  fraternity  comes  in  again.  As'  our  momlbership  in- 
creases, so  the  benefits  would,  increase. 

The  benefits  should  only  be  paid  to  members  in  good 
standing  in  their  respective  locals.  This,  you  see,  would 


be  an  incentive  to  those  who  are  apt  to  let  their  dues 
run  in  arrears  to  keep  up  their  momlbership. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  a brother,  the  local 
secretary  should  notify  the  State  secretary,  who,  in  turn, 
would  notify  the  other  local  secretaries  throughout  the 
Sitate„  to  collect  $1  from  their  members  immediately  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  iState  secretary,  wdio  will  forward  the 
amount  so  collected  to  the  beneficiary. 

Of  course  the  paiments  should  be  made  promptly. 

There  naturally  is  some  expense  connected  with  this,  for 
stationery,  postage,  etc.  Your  .secretary,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  do  what  little  extra  work  is  connected  with  it. 

The  expense  above  mentioned  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
treasury,  or  five  cents  added  to  the  dollar,  which  would 
cover  the  same. 

'This,  gentlemen,  in  my  estimation,  would  be  the  best  in- 
ducement to  bring  in  new  memibers  and  hold  them. 

On  motion,  the  recommendations  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Board. 

President  Wood  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Resolutions: — Carl  Dabelstein,  D.  J.  Donovan,  Ed.  Bien. 

Credentials: — John  W.  Grimmer,  Charles  Goltz,  John 
McMackin. 

President’s  Address: — John  Pish,  Otto  Seeback,  Louis 
Mertz. 

Memlorials: — ^William  H.  Oliver,  Caspar  Glunz,  McLellan 
Freer. 

Secretary  Goeddetz  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

McLellan  Freer,  as  International  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber, reported  verbally  on  the  International  convention  at 
New  Haven.  He  said  that  the  reports  published  in  The 
Painters  iMag-azine  had  given  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
vention. He  hoped  all  would  go  to  the  Peoria  convention. 

Report  of  Delegates. 

Oarl  Dabelstein  said  that  New  York  State  had  been  well 
represented  at  the  New  Haven  convention,  where  by 
earnest  effort  they  had  elected  William  H.  Pinck  as  vice- 
president,  and  we  showed  the  International  Association 
that  one  man  power  is  a thing  of  the  pa.st.  We  should 
go  to  the  Peoria  convention  ready  to  support  William  H. 
Oliver  for  the  position  of  president,  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Pinck,  who  liaid  unfortunately  been  taken  from  us 
by  death. 

Both  reports  were  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Telegrams  and  letters  were  read  from  George  E.  Egdorf, 
president  of  the  International  Association;  William  E. 
Wall,  ex-pre.sident  of  the  International  As.sociation;  from 
the  Connecticut  Society,  pledging  support  of  Mr.  Oliver’s 
eandidac.v  for  president,  and  another  asking  support  for 
tlie  candidacy  of  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport,  for 
vice-president  of  the  International  Association;  from  E. 
J.  Bush,  secretarj'  of  the  Peoria  and  Illinois  associations, 
and  also  from  IS.  B.  Price,  manager  of  the  Convention 
Bureau  of  Peoria,  inviting  the  members  to  attend  the 
convention. 

After  annoTinceiment  of  the  entertainment  features,  the 
morning  session  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Pi’esident  Wood  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2 
o’clock. 

After  .some  preli'mmary  announcements,  William  H. 
Oliver,  of  New  York  City,  read  the  follo'wing  ipaper: — 

Democracy  in  Business. 

When  men  used  but  few  words  to  express  their  thoughts, 
they  were  few,  because  life  was  simple  and  wants  limited 
to_  their  immediate  surroundings  and  environment,  but 
with  the  progress  of  time  there  came  a broader  and  larger 
field  for  human  activities,  bringing  with  it  new  ways  and 
new  words,  expressive  of  new  imaginations,  of  new  pas- 
sions and  of  moral  truths,  and  as  has  been  written,  “words 
are  living  powers,  are  the  vesture,  yea,  even  the  body 
which  thoughts  weave  for  themselves.” 

To  truly  understand  words  is  to  be  a student  of  history 
and  of  man’s  development,  but  no  great  learning  is  re- 
quired to  understand  words  of  common  use,  if  we  would 
but  give  them  their  true  meaning  s they  relate  to  men 
and  things  and  to  human  conduct  in  every  day  life. 

We  are  given  language  so  that  we  may  understand  one 
another  and,  as  pages  of  history  are  often  times  expressed 
by  a single  word,  so,  too,  are  there  single  words  that  prac- 
tically lay  down  a code  for  human  behavior  and  relation- 
ship. 

Democracy,  what  does  it  mean?  At  once  there  comes 
to  mind  a form  of  government  different  and  distinguished 
from  a monarchy.  Democracy  is  a form  of  government, 
but  as  there  can  be  no  State  without  the  people,  it  is  there- 
fore plain  that  it  is  something  more  than  form. 

Democracy  is  something  that  people  bring  into  being  by 
their  conduct  and  relationship;  it  is  what  they  feel;  it  is 
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something  that  cannot  very  well  he  explained;  it  is  a force 
that  brings  men  nearer  and  closer  together  and  makes 
them  move  for  a common  weal.  'We  feel  it  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  beat  of  the  pulse;  it  is  the  inherent  sympathetic 
promptings  in  the  human  make-up,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  democracy,  or  a “government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,”  nor  a government  where  public 
virtue  of  goodness  of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  formed, 
than  in  either  of  the  other  qualities  of  government.” 

If  democracy  in  government  is  something  that,  in  the 
analysis,  is  the  result  of  human  conduct  and  relationship 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  there  is  no  sane  reason  why  competition,  rather 
than  democracy,  should  be  the  controlling  impulse  in  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  business  relationship  can  be  raised 
to  a higher  plane  and  with  a better  understanding  of  cause 
and  effect  if  we  would  give  the  principles  underlying  de- 
mocracy their  true  meaning,  providing  always  that  men  do 
their  individual  part  in  eliminating  the  many  destructive 
forces  that  tear  down  faster  than  good  intentions  can 
build  up. 

Philosophers  from  Aristotle’s  time  have  laid  down  certain 
principles  for  human  behavior.  Political  economists,  from 
Adam  Smith,  have  shown  with  illuminating  proof  that 
there  are  certain  natural  forces  workii^  slowly,  steadily, 
but  surely  for  or  against  man’s  well  being.  Men  read  and 
study  under  the  highest  authorities,  but  usually  depend  on 
others  to  put  their  precepts  into  effect. 

Men  of  literary  ability  and  with  much  genius  have  told 
in  story  form  of  man’s  weaknesses,  ambitions  and  hopes. 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  in  his  book  entitled  “Crowds,”  in  the 
opening  chapter,  “Where  are  we  going?”  puts  individual 
inaction  with  grace  and  elegance  when  he  says: — “This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  thing  one  wants  is  a new  world; 
here  are  all  these  other  people  who  have  to  be  asked,  and 
until  one  wants  it  hard  enough  to  say  it,  to  get  outside 
of  one’s  self,  possibly  makes  it  catching,  nothing  happens,” 
and  further  under  “Committees”: — “There  Is  no  denying 
that  in  a way  a committee  does  things,  but  what  becomes 
of  the  committee?  And  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  life  we 
go,  the  more  committees  it  takes  to  do  the  work  of  one 
man,  and  the  more  impossible  it  becomes  to  find  anything 
but  parts  of  men  to  do  things.  I put  it  frankly  to  the 
reader;  the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  when  you  meet  a 
man  nowadays,  and  look  at  him  hard  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing with  him,  you  find  he  is  not  a man  at  all,  but  some 
sub-section  of  a committee.” 

President  Wilson’s  book,  “The  New  Freedom,”  and  Sec- 
retary Redfield’s.  “The  New  Industrial  Day,”  both  tell  a 
story  well  worth  any  man’s  time  to  read. 

Ida  Tarbell’s  “New  Ideals  in  Business’’  contains  sound 
truths,  most  refreshingly  written.  Munsterberg’s  “Psj^chol- 
ogy  and  Industrial  Efficiency,”  as  well  as  Hollingworth’s 
writings,  tell  of  laws  of  natural  sequence  in  the  human 
make-up  as  controlled  by  mind  and  emotion.  Arthur  Jer- 
ome Eddy’s  “New  Competition”  provides  400  pages  of  most 
interesting  reading  on  the  ruinous  business  methods  of  the 
day,  and  gives  his  reasons  why  the  laws  will  sooner  or 
later  he  amended  so  as  to  sanction,  and  encourage  as  well, 
combinations  to  maintain  prices. 

Henry  George,  who  gave  us,  in  1879,  his  “Progress  and 
Poverty,”  on  the  opening  page  says: — “To  those  who,  seeing 
the  vice  and  misery  that  springs  from  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  privilege,  feel  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  social  state,  and  would  strive  for  its  attainment.” 
While  the  book  is  extremely  analytical  and  ideal,  it  nev- 
ertheless tells  truths  that  we  are  all  conversant  with,  but 
through  inaction  do  nothing  to  change  what  we  accept  as 
the  fixed  order  of  things.  I have  gone  to  this  length,  quot- 
ing the  different  writers,  to  show  that,  running  all  through 
their  reasoning,  there  is  one  line  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt,  remote  perhaps,  that  the  future  will 
provide  social  relationship,  business,  financial  and  commer- 
cial conditions  and  arrangements  better  fitted  for  man’s 
fuller  development  than  those  of  today,  but  our  age  is 
practical,  and  if  we  would  get  the  most  out  of  life  and  do 
our  share  of  the  world’s  work,  while  giving  attention  to 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  life,  we  must  individually  strive 
to  harmonize  the  conflicting  forces  and  emotional  tenden- 
cies, for,  unless  we  would  take  new  medicines,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  new  diseases. 

By  our  very  make-up  tere  must  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  differences  in  mentality,  and  while  we  are  con- 
trolled largely  by  expediency,  environment  and  emotion,  to 
say  nothing  of  greed  and  the  element  of  dare,  still,  it  is 
axiomatic  that,  if  we  would  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
much  of  our  troubles  would  be  'minimized,  and  wdth  it 
would  come  many  of  the  things  we  often  find  impossible 
of  attainment. 

Palmer  Cox  once  told  us  that:— “If  you  have  a name  to 
make,  be  the  first  and  last  awake,”  all  of  which  is  true, 
but  the  pity  is,  that  thought  of  this  kind  has  prompted 
men  “every  one  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most.” 

Many  there  are  who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  world.  Not  so,  it  is  the  individuals  who 
know  neither  friend  or  neighbor.  There  are  also  many  men 
in  our  industry  who  find  fault,  and  in  unmeasured  terms, 
while  the  truth  is  the  industry  is  not  only  all  right,  and 


an  important  one,  but  the  trouble  lies  entirely  with  many 
engaged  in  it  whose  reasoning  is  narrow,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  in  a circle.  There  is  no  disrespect  in  this,  for, 
if  we  would  reach  the  heights  to  which  all  ambitious  men 
aspire,  it  is  essential  to  think  in  big  figures,  encourage  a 
generous  spirit  and  to  know  that  mean  attainments  pro- 
mote smallness  of  mind;  service  and  ability  have  a value, 
and  when  a thing  is  given  for  nothing,  or  for  less  than 
cost,  there  follows  a continuously  lessening  worth. 

If  the  lessening  worth  caused  by  the  ruinous  competition 
in  the  painting  industry  affected  only  painters,  not  quite 
so  much  could  be  said,  but  it  does  not  stop  with  them,  but 
reaches  and  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  and  as  this  de- 
structive force  finds  its  way  into  all  industries,  the  eco- 
nomic waste  is  felt  in  all  departments  of  human  affairs. 

Associations  that  regulate  returns  for  service  and  save 
waste  are  not  the  vicious  things  that  some  would  have 
you  believe;  there  need  be  no  collusion,  nor  are  they  things 
that  business  men  should  be  afraid  of,  or  frown  upon. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices,  efficiency  management  and 
all  that  goes  with  it,  we  hear  of  the  great  waste  of  food- 
stuffs; women  are  enonuragod  to  form  co-operative  pur- 
chasing societies  and  to  turn  their  lawns  and  back  yards 
into  vegetable  gardens.  The  farmer  is  accused  of  holding 
back  his  grain  for  higher  prices;  the  middle  men  of  buy- 
ing for  little  and  storing  it  so  as  to  lessen  the  supply,  and 
thereby  increase  his  profit 

Trusts,  corporations,  cold  storage  and  railroads  are 
almost  burned  a.t  the  stake,  and  yet,  things  go  merrily 
on  at  their  accustomed  gait,  and  it  all  ends  in  blaming 
some  one  else. 

Reason  as  we  will,  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  a 
human  link  in  the  great  chain  that  encircles  the  earth, 
and  a part  of  the  great  wheel  that  turns  night  and  day. 
There  is  an  individual  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
shifted.  Men  are  given  to  rejoicing,  and  feel  themselves 
clever  when  they  buy  for  less  than  cost,  or  make  what  is 
called  a “good  bargain,”  but  it  always  happens  that  when 
the  bargain  is  at  the  expense  of  the  seller’s  capital,  the 
purchaser  will  in  time  help  to  make  good  the  loss.  He 
may  not  do  this  directly  with  the  one  with  whom  he  made 
the  bargain,  and  he  may  not  see  the  relation  of  one  loss 
with  another,  (but  the  truth  is,  that  if  a landlord  gets  his 
painting  done  for  less  than  cost,  by  the  painter  who  is 
his  tenant,  it  depends  only  on  the  painter’s  capital  as  to 
how  long  he  can  remain  a tenant,  as  the  time  will  come, 
if  he  continues  to  work  without  profit,  when  the  owner 
will  have  all  'the  painter’s  money  and  an  empty  store. 
The  owner  with  the  empty  store  loses  in  rent  (the  paint- 
er’s capital)  that  which  he  took  from  him  in  the  form  of 
no  profit. 

You  will  say  that  this  is  an  overdrawn  example  of  the 
opera-tion  of  a natural  sequence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
nevertheless  a concrete  illustration  of  what  can  happen, 
and  if  this  can  happen,  when  only  two  men  have  a direct 
interest  in  profit  and  rent,  it  must  be  patent  to  all  what 
it  means  to  a nation  of  100,000,000  people,  when  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  obtains  in  many  of  the  industries. 

Men  may  be  far  apart  and  of  diverse  interests,  yet  they 
are  in  fact  intimately  related  to  the  great  commercial 
fabric,  so  on  the  painters  rests  a responsibility  and  a duty 
to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

If  they  accept  this  responsibility,  their  home  town  or 
city,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  just  so  much  richer  by 
their  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  all.  You  all  know 
this  and  are  no  doubt  tired  of  being  told  to  “be  good,” 
but  if  you  want  to  be  good  loud  enough,  as  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee  tells  us,  and  so  that  some  one  can  hear  it,  it  may 
be  catching. 

The  socialist  rails  against  what  he  calls  the  capitalistic 
menace,  tout  if  you  examine  into  the  ways  of  men  and 
things,  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a few  could 
not  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  unless  the  many 
were  willing.  There  are  eases,  yes,  many,  where  the 
individual  is  powerle.ss  against  the  great  odds,  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  remedy  lies  with  the  individuals  that 
comprise  the  different  groups. 

Take  the  case  of  a .small  town  where  every  man  owns 
his  own  home,  many  with  a mortgage,  and  in  passing  let 
me  say,  there  are  few  without  one,  or  an  encumbrance 
of  some  kind-  Each  man  is  in  business,  and  has  a capital 
of  $1,000;  interest  and  taxes  must  be  paid;  mouths  must 
be  fed  and  bodies  clothed;  here  are  fixed  charges  that 
must  be  met  toy  profit,  not  from  capital;  they  may  be 
postponed  or  deferred,  but  they  must  toe  discharged  some- 
time. 

The  grocer  is  a large  property  owner,  and  all  people 
in  the  town  buy  from  him.  There  are  three  painters.  The 
grocer  gets  estimates  from  the  three.  Each  painter  feels 
more  clever  than  the  other,  or  an  ability  to  get  away 
with  it  for  less  than  his  competitor.  “A”  gets  'the  con- 
tract, and  loses  $100;  “B”  and  “C”  are  idle  In  the  mean- 
time,. but  they,  as  well  as  “A,”  continue  to  bivy  from  the 
grocer — who  has  no  competitor.  MTiat  happens?  The 
grocer  gets  a profit  fixed  by  himself;  “A’s”  $100  and  a part 
of  “B”  and  “C’s”  capital  as  well. 

Let  us  tell  the  story  in  another  way,  and  a way  that 
gives  heed  to  sound  economic  reasoning.  A-B-C  all  figure 
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on  a profit,  based  on  the  value  of  the  work,  which  has 
been,  determined  by  cost,  plus  a profit  sufficient  to  meet 
all  charges,  with  soihething  left  over.  “B”  gets  the  con- 
tract and  makes  $100,  It  is  true  that  “A”  and  “C"  a(re 
idle,  and  use  up  a part  of  their  former  profit,  or  perhaps 
capital,  but  ‘'B’s”  ,$100  profit  represents  some  of  the 
grocer's  profit,  that  all  of  the  community  have  con- 
tributed, and  as  a part  of  “B’s”  $100  will  find  its  way  into 
many  things  sold  in  the  town.  In  that  wiay  the  distribu- 
tion becomes  general,  rather  than  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  as  $100  in  circulation  spreads  out  in 
fan  shape,  the  grocer’s  profit,  paid  to  the  painter  in  turn, 
comes  back  to  the  community,  and  so  the  great  wheel 
keens  turning. 

Some  will  say  Utopian  ideal  and  visionary,  but  let  every 
man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  those  who  may  be 
interested  enough  to  read  these  lines,  put  these  thoughts 
and  this  reasoning  into  every-day  practice,  and  see  what 
fellows. 

Time  was  when  most  business  was  done  on,  and  through 
friendships,  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  but  competition, 
greed  and  a faulty  understanding  of  values,  and  degrees 
of  good,  have  changed  all  this.  Friendship,  service,  ability 
and  good  fellowship  are  still  an  important  business  getter 
with  many  of  us,  and  there  are  many  oases  where  per- 
sonality continues  to  obtain,  but  as  the  numiber  of  trades 
people  increases  in  a given  locality,  it  is  the  new  comers, 
while  promoting  progress,  they  at  the  same  time  disturb 
friendships,  values  and  profits  and  the  holding  of  custom- 
ers becomes  increasingly  harder  and,  when  every  man 
is  at  the  other’s  throat,  the  natural  result  is,  that  the 
large  interests  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones. 
It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  important,  that  if  the  com- 
munity, as  such,  is  to  be  prosperous,  all  business  must 
yield  a inrofit. 

The  Scciali.st  wants  laws  regulating  all  human  affairs. 

The  small  merchant  has  a thought  that  laws  will  help 
him.  The  man  of  large  affairs  to  protect  what  he  has,  if 
not  to  a.ssist  him  to  get  more.  The  laboring  man,  laws 
that  will  give  him  more  pay  and  shorter  hours,  when  in 
the  true  analysi.s  of  things,  all  that  is  needed  is  just  a 
little  democracy  in  business. 

The  day  is  far  distant  when  all  men  will  be  honest  with 
themselves,  but  the  day  is  still  farther  off  when  honesty 
can  be  legislated  into  men’s  hearts  by  law.  Dismiss,  if 
you  please,  all  sentiment;  forget,  for  the  time,  ethics  and 
reason  only  from  the  cold  calculating  standpoint  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  must  be  plain  to  all  who  -will  think,  that  to 
work  without  profit,  while  harming  the  individual,  is  help- 
ing to  pull  down  those  who  have,  who  in  turn  are  forced  to 
seek  help  from  the  State,  and  as  price-fixing  by  the  State 
has  always  proved  a failure  in  the  past,  there  is  no  hope 
that,  it  will  benefit  the  people  at  this  time. 

There  is  enough  for  all.  It  is  not  defeat  to  lose  a job. 
as  many  a success  has  been  turned  into  failure,  so  is  a 
failure  often  times  a success. 

Oo  the  limit  to  get  a jOb,  large  or  small,  for  if  you  don’t 
move  with  the  crowd,  you  will  be  pushed  over  and 
trampled  on,  but  keep  in  mind  that  your  work  must 
yieldi  a profit,  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  those  with 
wihom  you  come  in  contact  as  well. 

In  other  words,  if  you  would  be  prosperous,  you  must 
do  your  share,  small  though  it  may  be  at  times,  in  con- 
tributing tO'  the  general  good,  and  thereby  help  in  main- 
taining the  economic  balance.  This  is  where  w-e  fall  short; 
this  is  where  the  remedy  lies. 

Rich  men  we  must  have,  large  corporations  and  combi- 
nations of  capital  are  essential  if  the  world  is  to  progress; 
your  prosperity  is  theirs;  their’s  in  turn  is  yours,  and  with- 
out yours,  accumulated  capital  remains  idle,  and  spells  in- 
dustrial paralysis.  You  cannot  be  prosperous  without  a 
profit,  and  in  the  true  analysis,  material,  and  spiritual 
well  being  rests  with  the  individual.  We  have  been  given 
a power  for  good;  the  yield  of  the  forest,  field  and  mine  is 
ours;  let  us  use  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  business  that 
makes  Democracy  in  government  a living  thing. 

Mr.  Oliver’s  paper  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

On  motion  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Oliver 
for  his  “document  of  democracy.” 

Mr.  Oliver  said  it  is  one  of  the  failings  of  men  to  leave 
it  to  the  other  fellow  to  do  it.  In  mentioned  a small  town 
because  you  have  opportunities  in  the  smaller  towns  that 
we  in  New  York  have  not.  In  the  old  days  of  the  steel 
industry  there  was  no  price  fixing,  but  one  man  would 
get  up  and  tell  how  much  it  cost  them  to  make  steel,  and 
the  rest  knew  what  he  meant  and  governed  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  Mr.  Oliver  had  spoken  of  the  need 
for  a profit.  There  was  a well  known  master  painter  of 
‘Pittsburgh  who  said,  “every  job  is  worth  all  it  costs  and 
a profit,”  and  this  is  something  that  every  contracting 
painter  ought  to  remember.  The  man  who  takes  a job  for 
cost  or  who  fails  to  make  a fair  profit  not  only  injures 
himself  but  every  one  else  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  many  of  us  forget  to  carry  our  dem- 
mo'cracy  into  our  business  because  we  are  not  willing  to  let 
the  other  fellow  have  a job  and  we  cut  the  profit  out 


Every  job  shold  have  a profit.  Some  men  take  jobs  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  how  little  they  can  do.  They  ruin 
everybody.  There  is  a no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
a fair  price,  all  the  cost,  including  the  overhead,  and  a 
profit.  We  are  trying  to  better  these  conditions  in  New 
York,  and  we  have  accomplished  somethinig.  The  work 
must  be  done  and  there  is  no  use  of  doing  it  for  less  than 
a profit. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  a paper  like  this  is  of  such  value  that 
the  Association  could  afford  to  have  it  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  locals,  and  he  moved  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  this  might  be  a good  move,  but  The 
Painters  Ma,gazine  will  print  it  in  full. 

Mr.  Donovan  thought  that  if  the  papers  were  printed  in 
pamphl'et  form  it  would  be  read  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  if  the  members  would  read  these 
leaflets  as  carefully  as  they  reply  to  letters  from  the  sec- 
retary, they  would  not  be  read  at  all.  He  moved  as  an 
a,m6ndment  that  the  entire  proceeding's  be  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  from  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  he  often  hears  people  say  that  the 
members  do  not  live  up  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
associations.  In  New  York,  if  the  members  do  not  live 
up  to  their  agreements,  they  are  liable  to  a fine  and  we 
collect  it. 

Mr.  Seeback  said  there  are  many  outside  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  would  make  as  good  members  as  those  who  are 
in  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Pish  said  Mr.  Oliver  had  said  some  things  that  he 
would  want  to  read  twice  before  he  agreed  with  them 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  if  we  do  not  put  our  mark  high 
enough  we  will  never  reach  it.  The  time  is  far  distant 
when  we  can  legislate  honesty  into  men’s  hearts.  The 
paper  lays  down  broad  principles,  which  are  the  reasoning 
of  ages.  It  is  so  simple  that  every  business  man  can  in- 
corporate it  in  his  business. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  all  we  can  do  is  to  do  the  best  wo 
-can  and  trust  to  circumstances  to  help  us  out. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  D.  J.  Donovan 
of  Buffalo. 


Are  We  Getting  the  Benefits  the 

Association  Offers?  If  Not,  Why  Not? 

This  title  suggests  a broad  field.  The  latitude  is  so  vast 
that  I questioned  my  ability  to  do  justice  to  it  and  for  a 
time  thought  I would  ask  that  the  paper  be  assigned  some 
one  better  able  to  place,  the  subjejet  before  you,  but  after 
consideration,  concluded  to  do  the  best  I could  and  rely 
upon  your  generosity  to  deal  kindly  with  me. 

In  my  endeavor  to  cover  the  principal  points,  I will  try 
to  be  candid  and  trust  you  will  be  patient  with  me  and 
overlook  my  seeming  errors.  I have  in  mind  several  talks 
with  members  of  our  associations  and  others  of  the  paint- 
ing fraternity  whom  we  are  trying  to  induce  to  join  us, 
and  have  he.ard  .some  say  .among  other  things What 
benefits  are  associations  in  our  business?  We  don’t  need' 
them.  They  are  merely  mutual  admiration  affairs.’’  Thin 
view  is  decidedly  wron.g. 

In  the  first  place,  why  do  we  have  associations?  M'ost 
people  know  this  is  an  age  of  organization  and  we  cannot 
do  business  without  it.  Every  thinking  man  knows  that. 
We  all  realize  that  in  every  association  or  body  of  men 
there  are  a number  of  drones  and  there  are  really  few  ad 
tive  workers.  This  should  be  reversed  and  could  be  if  the 
majority  took  'matters  seriously  and  did  their  duties.  I hold 
that  everything  done  by  our  International,  State  and  local 
associations  is  a benefit  both  in  a business  or  social  way 
to  us.  Our  constitutions  state  plainly  that  the  objects  of 

another  in  business 
wherever  possible;  to  elevate  the  craft  generally  by  the 
better  practices  in  competitive  estimating 
and  the  promotion  of  a more  social  feeling.  To  encourage 
a better  apprenticeship  system,  as  provided  in  the  Inter- 
national  Association,  also  to  advocate  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools,  especially  for  painting  and 
decorating  lines.  t,  ^ 

Our  Executive  Board  has,  at  various  times,  arranged 
papers  and  addresses  of  merit  and  value  to  us  all.  The 
topics  selected  covered  a large  and  comprehensive  field 
touching  practically  everything  that  would  benefit  the 
members,  regardless  of  the  size  of  shop  or  number  of  em- 
ployes engaged.  I will  mention  only  a few  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  in  order  to  show  the  need  of  more  action  by 
HJl  of  our  mombBrs,  ins'tea,(3.  of  h.  fow,  hs  at  prGs©nt 

1st : Systematizing  shops  and  prevention  of  leaks  that  are 
very  costly. 

2nd:  Safety  appliances  and  scaffolding  to  facilitate  work 
and  promote  “safety  first.” 

3rd:  New  materials  and  methods  of  using  same. 

4th:  Efficiency  in  service. 

5th:  Cost  accounting. 

The  excerpts  from  our  constitutions,  together  with  the 
papers  and  addresses,  have  been  presented  at  our  conven- 
tums  and  cover  ^ly  a few  of  the  many  benefits  offered. 

Have  we  used  this  information  as  we  should,  in  order  to 
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get  the  best  results  of  such  effort?  I will  have  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  negative  on  most  points.  Then  the 
querj-  rises:— If  not,  Why  not?  In  answering  that,  some 
leeway  is  necessary  to  assit  in  presenting  reasons  for  the 
statement.  First,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  a general 
way,  some  of  us  are  very  lax  in  considering  the  value  of 
the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  unto  others,  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us.  Thereby  ignoring  the  fact  that  fair 
play  is  essential  in  all  successful  enterprises.  This  o>ften 
develops  in  competitive  estimating,  and  I contend  there  is 
room  for  a change  of  heart  and  a more  considerate  idea 
of  right. 

There  is  no  obligation  taken  when  joining  our  associa- 
tions. Nothing  is  required  but  compliance  with  our  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  Even  these  are  given  very  little 
thought.  More  team  work  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
may  pull  together.  You  will  notice  that  the  journeymen’s 
unions  are  always  awake  to  their  own  possibilities.  They 
never  allow  anything  to  get  away.  We  can  well  emulate 
them  and  make  our  associations  of  greater  value  to  all  of 
us  by  doing  our  best  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  A stronger 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  needed  and  in  a broader  way. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  apprentice  and  trade  school 
questions?  Are  we  giving  them  the  attention  necessary. 
You  know  these  are  real  questions  and  cannot  be  ignored. 
A great  deal  depends  upon  the  proper  consideration  and 
working  out  to  a practical  solution  of  this  problem.  If  we 
are  to  get  skilled  men  to  do  our  work  in  a proper  manner 
in  the  future  we  must  do  more  than  theorize.  We  will 
have  to  get  down  to  actual  business.  If  we  desire  to  get 
results  that  are  benefici.al  we  mnst  ovei'come  the  present 
conditions,  which  to  say  the  least,  are  deplorable. 

Are  we  doing  justice  to  ourselves  by  correcting  shop  con- 
ditions, stoppage  of  waste  and  leaks  in  our  shops  or  on 
jobs;  methods  of  placing  men  on  work  in  order  to  minimize 
lost  time  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  work?  I believe 
there  is  room  for  improvement  here  that  is  worth  more 
than  a passing  thought. 

How  much  have  we  done  regarding  improved  scaffold- 
ing, in  order  to  insure  safe  and  expeditious  methods  in 
carrying  on  our  work?  Are  we  doing  our  full  duty  in  the 
consideration  of  “Safety  First?”  This  question  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  age  of  rush  on  contract  work.  We  must 
look  this  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  Do  not  think  that 
compensation  insurance  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  must 
consider  ways  and  means  to  make  “Safety  First”  a fact, 
not  merely  a quotation.  A thought  of  the  increased  cost 
of  insurance  will  prove  this. 

We  have  heard  many  addresses  and  splendid  ones  on  new 
material  and  methods  of  using  same.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  from  these  subjects  we 
should  give  them  more  consideration.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  Our 'customers  rely  upon  us  to  know 
just  What  is  best  to  use  on  their  work  at  all  times. 

Everyone  should  understand  just  what  service  means. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  interpretation  we  place  upon 
it.  We  cannot  do  business  without  it.  Upon  our  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  term  depends  our  success  or  failure.  It 
is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  get  away  from  and,  when  talk- 
ing to  prospective  members,  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  Service  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  important 
objects  that  our  Association  stands  for.  We  will  not  have 
to  tell  our  customers  very  much  about  service.  They  will 
soon  And  that  we  understand  our  business  and  that  we 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  work  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner. We  know  “actions  speak  louder  than  words,”  and 
better  and  more  profitable  business  will  be  the  result  of 
our  full  knowledge  of  the  term  “Service.” 

Next  comes  “cost  accounting”  and,  to  my  mind,  you  can- 
not but  agree  with  me  when  I say  it  is  the  keynote  to  the 
entire  business  structure  upon  which  everything  else  de- 
pends. We  all  admit  that  the  average  mas<ter  painter  un- 
derstands the  technical  part  of  his  business,  but  very  few 
of  us  seem  to  realize  the  great  importance  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  end.  There  is  where  we  fall 
down.  Still  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  do  our 
best  to  learn  business  methods  and  here  is  where  our  as- 
sociations prove  their  worth.  For  some  time,  our  associa- 
tions have  been  actively  engaged  in  spreading  broadcast 
the  gospel  of  cost  accounting.  No  convention  program  is 
complete  without  it.  Our  magazines  are  co-operating  in 
urging  master  painters  to  consider  the  subject  carefully, 
(but  in  view  of  all  these,  are  we  all  doing  justice  to  our- 
selves regarding  the  subject?  Hardly.  I know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  many  men  consider  their  business  too 
small  and  claim  they  are  under  no  expense  in  conducting 
it.  This  is  wrong,  (because  no  matter  how  small  a business 
is,  it  does  cost  some  real  money  to  run  it.  We  must  open 
our  eyes  to  this  all  important  point  if  we  wish  to  improve. 
We  cannot  ignore  facts  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  This  is  inevitable.  If  we  wish  to  succeed,  we  have 
simply  got  to  change  front,  get  out  of  the  rut  or  what- 
ever else  is  preventing  our  seeing  things  in  the  proper  light 
and  obtain  the  proper  returns  for  our  labor  which  we  are 
justly  entitled  to. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  good  things  offered 
by  our  associations.  If  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  them, 
the  answer  is  apparent.  We  are  not  awake  to  our  oppor- 
tunities and  it  is  up  to  us  to  get  busy. 


At  the  Rochester  convention,  Mr.  Schumann  stated  that 
it  took  the  varnis(h  men  twenty-seven  years  to  accomplish 
certain  things.  He  said  we  were  on  the  right  track  to  keep 
on  going  and  eventually  we  would  get  there.  We  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  in  these  matters  that 
have  been  presented  to  us.  We  must  take  advantage  of 
them  at  once  and  get  results  without  waiting  indefinitely. 
Of  course  it  means  some  work.  Don’t  trust  to  luck,  it 
doesn’t  pay.  Pluck  is  what  is  needed.  There  is  a quota- 
tion which  says: 

“Pluck  will  win  its  average  is  sure. 

He  wins  the  fight  who  can  the  most  endure. 

Who  faces  issues,  he  who  never  shirks 

But  waits  and  watches  and  who  always  works.” 

My  idea  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  arouse  some  of 
our  easy  going  members  in  the  painting  fraternity  to  a 
fuller  realization  of  what  our  organization  really  means 
and  at  the  same  time  create  more  interest  in  what  master 
painters’  associations  signify.  Come  on  now,  you  easy  go- 
ing good  fellows,  let  us  go  over  the  top  and  show  just  how 
good  we  are — the  going  is  fine. 

Gentlemen,  if  I have  not  made  my  paper  sufficiently 
clear,  I will  gladly  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grimmer,  the  paper  was  received  with 
a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  if  we  are  not  getting  all  we 
ought,  it  is  our  own  fault,  but  there  is  another  side — are 
the  associations  giving  all  they  should?  Recently,  in  New 
York,  we  were  discussing  labor  conditions  in  the  city  with 
Secretary  McGhan  and  he  said  nO'  other  association  in  the 
United  States  carries  on  its  affairs  in  such  a business-like 
way  as  we  do.  We  regard  our  -Association  as  a part  of  our 
business.  The  men  who  are  working  for  us  are  a part  of 
our  business,  too,  and  we  make  people  understand  that  the 
journeymen’s  interests  are  as  much  to  be  considered  as 
our  own.  We  have  a trade  board,  consisting  of  five  men 
from  each  side.  We  will  not  tolerate  one  of  our  members 
paying  less  wages  than  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  our 
contract  with  the  unions.  The  joint  body  cannot  demand 
that  the  man  violating  the  agreement  be  penalized.  But 
our  Association  can  penalize  its  own  members — and  the 
penalty  for  the  first  offense  is  one  hundred  dollars — ^and 
we  collect  it.  Your  Association  is  worth  just  what  you 
are  paying  for  it.  Our  dues  are  forty  dollars  a year.  We 
have  appointed  a paid  secretary,  who  has  to  investigate 
every  case  where  he  thinks  there  is  anything  wrong.  We 
pay  him  fifty  dollars  a week  salary.  He  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  trade  masters  and  journeymen  both.  To  do  this,  we 
must  increase  our  dues  to  seventy -five  dollars  a year.  We 
only  meet,  as  an  association,  once  a month.  We  have  an 
executive  board  of  twelve  members  who  meet  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Our  Association  signed  up  applications  for  $150,000  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds  from  members,  mechanics  and  others  in  the 
trade.  Each  member  of  our  Association  subscribed  $50  for 
the  Red  Cross.  Remember,  we  are  getting  out  of  the  As- 
sociation only  what  we  put  into  it.  We  meet  in  the  after- 
noon because  it  is  a part  of  our  business.  When  our  sec- 
retary sends  out  a letter  to  a member  he  gets  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Hawken  said  the  local  union  in  Rochester  had  an 
insurance  feature  which  had  kept  several  good  contractors 
as  honorary  members  of  the  local  union,  although  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into 
life  insurance. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  contractors  have  no  right  to  be 
mernlbers  of  the  union,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Brotherhood. 

Mr.  Oliver  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

War  Resolution,. 

Whereas,  Through  force  of  circumstances  the  Amer- 
ican nation  has  been  drawn  into  the  world’s  war,  creat- 
ing new  and  complex  situations  heretofore  unknown  to  us 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  openly  stated  by  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  the  Amerioan  army  has  fallen  down 
and  almost  stoipped  functioning,  through  inability  or  un- 
fitness of  many  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  pre- 
paring for  and  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  and 

Whereas,  There  is,  throughout  our  fair  land,  a con- 
gestion of  the  traffic,  a stagnation  of  individual  initiative 
and  a serious  depression  in  trade,  commerce  and  building 
construction,  we  believe  that  while  it  is  unquestionably 
essential  that  all  matters  should  be  subordinated  to  those 
having  to  do  with  the  war,  we  further  believe  that  much 
of  the  confusion  could  have  been  avoided  or  at  least 
lessened  had  t’oe  strongest  possible  men,  irrespective  of 
political  affiliations,  been  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  re- 
sulting from  a state  of  peace  to  that  of  war. 

The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  State  of 
New,  York  yield  to  no  one  in  their  patriotism,  their  fealty 
to  their  government,  their  love  of  American  ideals,  and 
American  institutions.  We  affirm  that  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  American  nation  is  unparalleled  and  serious 
in  the  extreme.  We  have  full  confidence  that  democracy 
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more  resplendent  than  ever  ibefore  will  ultimately  rise  and 
send  its  messag-e  of  hope,  of  peace  and  comfort,  to  the 
war-worn  peoples  of  the  old  world,  but  we  further  believe 
that  no  avenue  that  offers  assistance  to  that  end  should 
be  refused.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  indorse  the  bill  drafted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a War  Cabinet  by  the  President.  Be 
it  further 

Resolv'ed,  That  a copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  ti'ansmitted  t0‘  the  President  of  the  Unitedi  States  and 
meimbers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grimmer  read  Assembly  Bill  No.  71,  introduced  Jan- 
uary IG,  1918,  by  Mr.  Amos:— 

An  Act 

To  provide  for  a moratorium  on  certain  classes  of  prop- 
erty during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  this  moratorium  might  affect  all  of 
us  if  the  .government  decides  that  our  buisiness  is  non- 
essential  and  our  painters  are  needed  in  the  government 
munitions  factories.  If  you  have  a note  coming  due,  how 
are  you  going  to  pay?  This  will  enable  you  to  go  before 
the  court  and  ask  for  a .stay.  He  thought  the  Association 
should  pass  a resolution  and  telegraph  it  to  Albany  show- 
ing how  we  feel  on  this  sub.iect. 

Mr.  Dudley  moved  that  we  indorse  the  Amios  bill  and 
that  wo  telegraph  to  Albany  the  fact  that  we  have 
indorsed  it. 

A member  suggested  that  it  worked  both  ways.  It  would 
prevent  a painter  collecting  tlie  money  that  is  owing  to 
him. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that,  as  a director  of  a building  and 
loan  association,  they  were  compelled  to  foreclose  a mort- 
ga.ge  after  sixty  davf\ 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
moved  their  immediate  adoption. 

The  motion  was  adoipted  by  a rising  vote,  after  a division 
had  been  called  on. 

Question  Box. 

Avonarius  carboiineum: — How  can  you  paint  wood  that 
has  been  treated  with  this  material? 

Mr.  Hess  said  that  avorarius  carboiineum  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  paint  would  hold  upon  it.  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  make  a chlorinated  oil,  which  will  give 
a brown  stain,  and  he  thought  a pigment  could  be  mixed 
with  this  product.  Railroad  companies  usually  force  this 
material  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  If  the  timber  had 
been  sub.iected  to  this  material  and  stood  for  a number 
of  years  it  might  possibly  be  painted. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  the  member  was  required  to  give^  a 
grayish  green  paint  over  it. 

The  questioner  said  the  architect  had  specified  two  coats 
of  avonarius  carboiineum  and  one  coat  of  stone  color  paint 
over  it.  He  had  primed  the  frames  with  it  two  weeks  ago 
and  it  was  not  yet  dry. 

Mr.  Hess  said  it  was  not  intended  for  anything  else  but 
rough  timber,  and  one  of  its  adV'antages,  from  a preserva- 
tive point  of  view,  is  that  it  will  not  dry  quickly.  Possibly 
if  it  had  been  heated  up,  it  would  penetrate  better.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  I would  take  a piece  of  wood  and  finish 
it  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  submit 
it  to  the  owner  and  architect  and  ask  if  it  satisfied  them. 
Many  architects  write  a specification  thinking  they  are 
right,  but  at  the  same  time  make  serious  practical  mis- 
takes. 

The  meeting  at  this  point  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Wood  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10:30 
A.  M. 

T.  Jesse  Dudley,  president  of  the  Syracuse  Association, 
read  the  following  paper: — 

Paint  Pigments  as  I Have  Found  Them. 

The  use  of  pigments  for  ornamental  purposes  is  probably 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  decorative  art.  The  natural 
pigments  are  yellow,  red  and  green  ochers,  lime  for  white 
and  charcoal  or  burnt  bones  for  black,  usin.g  as  a medium 
or  vehicle  the  gum  taken  from  the  acacia  tree,  which  onl.v 
needs  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  form  a convenient 
medium. 

In  the  museum  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  can  be  seen  a 
fragment  of  painting  on  stone  of  the  eleventh  dynasty 
(3.")M  B.  C.)  on  which  strips  of  red  and  blue  were  painted. 

The  royal  purple  .and  blue,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  were 
derived  from  a small  shellfish  taken  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  were  very  costly,  and  hence  they  were  the 
royal  colors. 


Although  Egypt  was  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  fiax 
and  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  linen,  there  is  no  trace 
of  knowledge  how  to  extract  from  the  seed  the  linseed  oil, 
or  how  to  utilize  its  drying  properties  as  a painting  or 
varnish  medium.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  a dry- 
by  the  name  of  Aetius,  who  describes  the  preparation  of 
Ing  oil  is  made  by  a medical  writer  of  the  sixth  century, 
linseed  oil  and  tells  that  such  oils  can  be  used  for  var- 
nishes. Phot.  A.  P.  Daurie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  book, 
“Materials  of  the  Painters  Craft,”  says  that  the  first 
knowledge  that  linseed  oil  oniuld  be  used  as  a vehicle  for 
painting  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  same  is  de- 
scribed in  a manuscript  written  by  Theophilus,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  about  the  eleventh  century,  the  actual 
copy  in  the  British  museum  having  been  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  describes  the  method  in  part  as  fol- 
lows:— Take  linseed  oil,  which  you  make  in  this  manner: — 
Take  the  linseed  and  dry  it  in  a pan  over  the  fire  without 
water,  then  put  it  into  a mortar  and  press  it  with  a pestle 
until  it  becomes  a very  fine  powder;  place  it  again  in  tihe 
pan  and  pour  a little  water  upon  it,  then  make  this  very 
hot,  afterwards  fold  it  in  a new  cloth,  and  press  it  in  a 
press  in  which  olive  and  poppy  and  walnut  oil  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  pressed,  and  this  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 
Theophilus  also  tells  that  all  sorts  of  colors  can  be  ground 
and  laid  upon  woodwork  with  the  same  kind  of  oil.  It  w’ll 
be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the  process  used 
to  extract  the  oil  from  the  seed  is  much  the  same  today. 

For  the  house  painter,  linseed  oil  is  the  most  useful  ve- 
hicle on  the  market  today.  It  has  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  the  air  and  becoming  converted  into  a 
transparent  elastic  solid.  I have  tried  substitutes  said 
.to  be  just  as  good  or  better,  but  I have  never  found  any- 
thing as  good  as  linseed  oil. 

Turpentine. 

From  my  experience  I have  found  that  pure  turpentine 
of  the  best  quality  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  paint  thin- 
ners  for  general  work,  substitutes  serve  their  purpose  for 
some  kinds  of  interior  painting,  hut  for  outside  painting, 
if  conditions  require  it,  I use  pure  turpentine  and  no  more 
than  necessary,  because  it  is  destructive  to  the  elastic 
quality  of  linseed  oil. 

Driers. 

For  outside  painting,  a good  oil  drier  has  given  better 
results  than  Japan  driers,  which  contain  gum  and  are  bet- 
ter suited  for  interior  painting.  I have  always  found  it 
economy  to  use  a good  drier  and  then  use  no  more  than 
necessary,  because  it  interferes  with  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  paint.  Much  of  the  cracking  and  peeling  is  caused 
by  too  much,  or  bad  driers.  I know  from  experience  that 
a slow  drying  paint  will  stand  exposure  better  and  wear 
longer  than  quick  drying  paints. 

White  Lead. 

Is  made  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  vapor  on  lead 
plates.  It  contains  two  substances,  one  known  as  carbon- 
ate, the  other  hydrate  of  lead,  and  it  owes  its  peculiar 
properties  to  the  intimate  union  to  the  right  proportion  of 
these  two-.  -One  of  the  most  imp-ortant  of  these  properties 
is  its  pO'wer  of  oombiniing  with  the  oil  to  form  what  is 
known  as  lead  soap,  thus  forming  a to-ugh,  elastic  sub- 
.stance  of  great  durability.  White  lead  has  held  its  own,  as 
a standard  white  paint  pigment,  for  hundreds  of  years 
and  it  still  holds  the  same  position  to-day.  As  a pigment, 
it  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  it  has  a tendency  to 
blacken  in  air  containing  compounds  of  sulphur,  which  in 
any  opinion  is  the  fault  of  our  cities-  and  not  the  pigment. 
It  also  has  a tendency  to  -chalk,  whi-chi  is  d-ue  -generally 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  -oil,  a-nd  hastened  (by  the  use 
of  turpentine,  driers,  etc.  But  this  -c-an  he  corrected  by 
the  use  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  good  French 
zinc. 

MIy  experience  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  lead  is  limited. 

I painted  the  trim  of  a small  house,  last  fall,  w-ith  what 
was  supposed  to  be  white  lead  (furnished  by  the  owner). 
There  was  no  label  on  the  keg,  -and  I think  the  manufac- 
turer was  wise  in  leaving  it  off,  for  it  cost  the  owner 
about  the  price  of  the  lead  in  extra  time  spreading  thfe 
same.  Motto: — “Good  paint  pays  for  itself.”  My  reasons 
for  using  white  lead  are,  ease  of  application,  hiding  and 
covering  properties,  its  elasticity  and  wearing  qualities 
which  leave  it  in  a good  condition  for  repainting. 

' Red  Lead. 

Has  good  body  and  covering  p-ower,  but  it  has  the  same 
faults  as  white  lead.  It  darkens  by  exposure  to  air  con- 
taining compounds  of  sulphur.  Mixed  -with  pure  linseed 
(without  drier),  red  lea-s  is  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint  for  iron  work  that  I have  ever  used. 

Prince’s  Metallic  Brown  or  Mineral  Brown  gives  good 
results  on  metal.  If  ground  in  linseed  oil,  its  spreading 
power  is  much  greater  than  red  lead,  taut  it  is  inferior  to 
red  lead  in  durability.  1 have  seen  tin  work,  painted  with 
mineral  brown  mixed  by  hand  -with  linseed  oil  and  a small 
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quantity  of  good  oil  drier,  stand  up  well  for  years.  We 
have  also  applied  readiy  mixed  broiwn  roof  paints  that 
would  set  up  in  a very  short  time  but  they  would  not  stay 
on  the  roof  any  length  of  time.  They  tried  their  best  to 
scale  off  and  as  a natur.al  consequence  they  fell  very  low 
in  my  estimation. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

The  zinc  oxide  is  produced  by  two  different  processes, 
one  known  as  the  French  process,  and  the  other  as  the 
American  process.  In  the  French  process,  the  white  is 
produced  from  refined  zinc  meta.1  and  produces  the  whiter 
and  finer  pigment,  while  that  made  by  the  American  proc- 
ess is  prepared  from  the  ore  direct  and  i®  not  quite  so 
white  and  fine.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  the  whitest  availalble 
pigment  we  have.  Its  beautiful  white  color,  ease  of  work- 
ing under  the  brush  and  its  freedom  from  grit  and  its 
great  spreading  power  make  it  an  excellent  undercoat  for 
enamelling,  which  must  be  done  upon  a hard  and  firm 
surface  and  not  upon  the  ordinary  oil  paint  grounds,  be- 
cause if  we  put  a hard,  unyielding  coat  of  paint,  over  one 
that  is  much  more  elastic,  the  result  will  (be  that  it  will 
crack.  The  same  rule  applies  to  varnishes. 

Colors. 

The  natural  pigment  colors  are  the  most  permanent  and 
therefore  are  the  most  economical  and  dependable.  The 
chemically  prepared  colors  are  not  so  dependable  as  the 
cheaper  natural  earth  pigments,  and  whenever  possible  I 
make  my  tints  out  of  siennas,  Timbers,  ochers,  etc.,  and  by 
so  floing  get  the  best  results  with  the  least  expense.  There 
is  a wide  difference  in  tinting  colors.  If  I got  good,  strong 
tinting  colors  I always  had  to^  pay  a good  price  for  them. 
It  is  not  economy  to  buy  the  cheaper  grades  of  colors, 
because  they  lack  the  tinting  strength  of  the  better 
grades.  From  my  experienice  the  following  list  of  colors 
are  the  most  dependable,  considering  econoni)y  and  dura- 
bility: 

Permanent  Colors, 

Blacks: — L/amp  black,  carbon  and  ivory. 

Blues : — Ultrama  rine. 

Browns: — Umbers,  burnt  sienna. 

Reds: — Indian,  Venetian,  Tuscan  and  red  ochre. 

Yellows: — Raw.  sienna,  yellow  ochre. 

The  following  colors  are  affected  by  atmosphere  contain- 
ing sulphur,  but  are  fairly  permanent:— iWbite  lead,  red 
lead,  chrome  yeliows,  chrome  greens  and  Prussian  blue. 

Van  Dyke  brown  is  a bad  drier,  changes  color  and  is 
affected  (by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  a fine  pigment 
for  staining,  also  for  graining  in  distemper. 

Enamels. 

The  best  white  enamiel®  in  the  market  are  those  that 
dry  slowly  and  retain  a good  gloss.  They  are  much  better 
than  quick  drying  enamels  because  they  are  more  easily 
applied,  more  elastic  and  wear  much  longer,  especially  on 
places  that  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather. 


Varnishes. 

The  varnishes  that  have  given  me  the  best  results  are 
oil  or_  elastic  varnishes.  _ They  dry  hard  enough  to  stand 
handling,  they  are  elastic  enough  to  contract  and  expand 
with  the  changes  of  the  weather  and  they  are  more  dura.bie 
and  easily  applied. 

In  ordei-  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  pigments,  oils 
and  varnishes  that  we  use,  we  should  be  ac.Ciuainted  with 
their  peculiarities. 

I have  used  new  materials,  very  highly  recomm-ended  by 
salesmen  and  jobbers,  and  on  several  occasions  the  results 
have  been  very  disappointing. 

Const^tly  changing  from  one  material  to  another 
makes  it^  almost  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  materials  you  are  using. 

^ find  it  pays  better  to  use  materials 

(made  by  reput.able  firms)  that  have  stood  the  test  for 
years,  than  it  does  to  use  new  materials  which  give  ex- 
POTienoe,  for  which  you  quite  often  pay  for  in  failuree. 

The  paper  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Grimmer  said  we  have  found  some  very  good  pig- 
ments and  some  very  poor  ones.  There  are  things  on  the 
abominable.  To  get  rid  of  a salesman 
who  w^  very  persistent  I gave  him  an  order  for  some 
materials— but  when  I received  them,  I found  them  so  poor 
I would  not  use  them.  When  I started  to  serve  my  time 
we  made  our  own  varnishes.  At  present,  we  find  it  hard 
to  get  pure  shellac  at  the  prices^  charged. 

Mr.  Sabine  asked  what  (Mr.  Grimmer’s  opinion  was  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  denatured  alcohol  and  grain  al- 
cohol shellac?  Are  paints  put  on  the  market  in  paste  or 
liquid  form  better  than  those  which  the  painter  makes’ 
Old  signs  show  that  lamp  black  will  last  longer  than  any 
other  pigment.  Good  Venetian  red  will  outlast  any  white 
lead. 

Eiarl  Hess  said  that  a few  years  agO'  thev  used  grain 
alcohol,  denatured  alcohol  and  wood  alcohol  for  cutting 


shellac.  Grain  alcohol  fumes  w'ere  not  so  injurious  to 
the  workman’s  health.  If  you  get  a good  grade  of  dena- 
tured alcohol  you  ought  to  get  good  results. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that  to  get  “special  denatured  alcohol” 
you  must  get  a special  permit  and  you  are  under  restric- 
tions not  to  sell  or  to  give  it  away.  A shellac  manufac- 
turer can  buy  it,  but  the  trade  at  large  cannot. 

Mr.  Gleherman  said  he  had  learned  to  grind  his  own 
lead.  He  found,  when  he  first  used  lead  ground  in  oil 
that  it  was  better  than  the  dry  lead  he  had  mixed.  For 
interior  work  if  any  one  will  prime  with  lead,  then  give 
two  or  three  coats  of  flat  white,  of  a reliable  manufacture, 
and  follow  with  two  coats  of  enamel  we  get  better  results 
than  we  used  to  get  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  that  he  had  seen  a report  froim  chem- 
ist.s  of  Columbia.  University  tliat,  for  all  painting  purposes, 
a special  denatured  alcohol  shellac  was  as  good  as  grain 
alcohol.  Special  denatured  alcohol  contains  five  per  cent, 
wood  alcohol.  I have  found  we  get  good  results  with  the 
better  grades  of  flat  wall  finishes,  and,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, they  are  better  than  lead  and  oil. 

A member  said: — We  want  to  diacu.ss  doing  a job  with 
material  that  can  save  us  labor.  Flat  paint  is  one  of 
them.  Today  we  can  paint  a big  ceiling  with  two  men  and 
it  will  show  no  laps  or  holidays. 

Mr.  Dudley  said  he  had  left  out  flat  paints,  because  they 
would  not  stand  exposure  to  the  sun  or  weather. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  he  did  nO't  recommend  flat  paints  for 
exposed  .surfaces.  He  also  uses  ar,  enamel  undercoating  for 
priming.  But  for  wall  work,  flat  paints  are  satisfactory. 
Some  of  these  substitute  shellacs  made  from  varnish  gums 
are  satisfactory  for  priming  of  trim,  under  varnish. 

Mr.  Gleherman  said  that  if  window  sills  would  stand  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  there  would  be  little  work 
for  painters. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that  white  lead  and  zinc  paint  will  re- 
sist fire  and  had  saved  a bungalow  he  had  at  the  seashore 
from  the  effect  of  a fire  in  an  adjoining  house, 

Mr.  Spalding  stated  that  about  a year  ago  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  refinish  a living  room.  The  varnish  originally 
put  on  had  glossed  back,  A man  was  called  on  to  refinish. 
He  put  on  two  coats  of  varnish  and  rubbed  and  made  a 
beautiful  looking  job,  hut  it  alligatored,  and  it  had  to  be 
taken  off  and  reflnished. 

Mr.  Grimmer  siaid;— You  cannot  put  a short  oil  varnish 
over  a long  oil  varnish  without  causing  alligatoring.  I 
can  make  any  varnish  crack  if  I want  to  do  it. 

A member  thought  the  last  finishing  was  rubbed  with 
crude  oil  and  pumice  and  that  might  cause  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Bien  said  that  applying  varnish  over  crude  oil  would 
cause  crawling.  The  fact  that  varnish  glosses  back  shows 
that  it  is  elastic.  Applying  a hard  drying  varnish  over 
it  will  invariably  produce  alligatoring.  It  is  easy  to  cause 
alligatoring  if  you  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McElvein  said  that  in  a large  piano  factory,  they 
had  tested  every  kind  of  varnish  and  even  the  best  grade 
would  check. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that  in  piano  factories  they  frequently 
applied  the  coats  too  quickly.  Two  or  three  weeks  should 
elapse  between  coats.  In  the  old  days,  they  put  on  a coat 
of  scraping  varnish,  used  as  a filler,  then  scraped  it.  We 
allowed  sixty  days  for  finishing  a piece  of  furniture.  Var- 
nish manufacturers  cannot  get  os  good  quality  gums  as 
formerly. 

Mr.  McElvein  replied  that  they  had  allowed  two  weeks 
between  _ coats  and_  still  got  checking.  When  they  first 
used  China  wood  oil,  it  would  turn  gray  over  night  in  a 
varnish  room.  It  would  polish  nicely.  It  was  what  was 
called  a two  day  varnish.  It  would  sweat  and  this  sweat 
would  have  to  be  rubbed  off.  I have  decided  that,  in  do- 
ing house  work,  the  cheapest  varnish  for  you  to  use  is  the 
very  best  you  can  buy.  I take  it  for  granted  that  a re- 
putable concern  will  not  put  their  name  on  a high  grade 
varnish  unless  they  have  made  repeated  tests. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that  varnish  manufacturers  would  put 
out  two-ooat  samples,  made  under  conditions  that  could 
not  be  duplicated  on  actual  work. 

Mr.  McElvein  read  the  following  paper,  written  by  G. 
A.  Sneller,  Buffalo,  who,  being  in  government  service,  was 
unable  to  be  present: — 

Is  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Clean-up  and 
Paint-up  Campaign  a Benefit  to 
the  Master  Painters? 

The  object  of  placing  rtiy  criticism  on  “Does  the  Clean- 
Up  and  Paint-Up  CampaJign  benefit  the  master  painter?” 
before  this  convention  should  not  be  taken  with  the  view 
of  any  attempt  on  my  part  of  belittling  a cause  that.  If 
rightfully  conducted,  could  be  not  only  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  our  universe,  but  the  very  action  truly  beneficial  to 
the  paint  trade,  (including  even  the  master  painter),  I 
haA^e  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  caTupaign  started  out 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  about  five  years  ago,  but  as 
time  went  on,  the  good  work  began  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  so  much  wanted  by  the  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
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facturers  that  make  the  tin  canned  article  of  spurious  con- 
tents. much,  tliat  it  tiecame  essential  to  have  supplies 
in  all  sizes  and  prices,  in  every  kind  of  a store  that  could 
afford  the  shelf  room,  as  a side  line,  to  meet  the  so-called 
demand,  with  the  result  that  one  can  now  buy  paints  and 
varnishes  in  the  drug  store,  hardware  store,  grocery  store, 
department  store,  and  even  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
have  their  special  brand  of  so-called  paint,  and  invariably 
labeled  "Suitable  for  all  purposes.” 

If  there  is  anything  that  belittles  any  commodity,  rest 
assured  that  buying  it  in  the  promiscuous  manner,  such  as 
paint  and  varnish  is  sold  today,  and  to  discourage  its  use 
the  misleading  information  relative  to  its  application  (often 
by  a clerk  more  accustomed  to  selling  anything  but  paints) 
will  do  it,  and  has  done  it,  for  the  shelves  of  ever^  store 
that  handles  paints  can  show  the  proffts  in  surplus  cans, 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  at  any  price,  because  the  public  re- 
fuses to  be  tiimflammed  any  longer.  This  also  applies  to 
the  contracting  painter  who,  often  contrary  to  his  own 
conviction,  will  experiment  on  some  new  fangled  material 
because  the  price  is  a little  less  and  his  salesman,  that 
calls  every  week,  recommends  it.  But  as  conditions  exist, 
it  shows  that  practically  all  of  these  new  fangled  things 
are  still  only  in  their  experimental  stage,  and  the  master 
painter,  being  the  last  man  to  it,  is  the  proverbial  goat, 
and  with  it  the  reputation  of  all  master  painters,  because 
they  are  all  alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Consequently 
it  is  chepjper  to  get  trimmed  by  the  fly-by-night  contractor 
whose  fig-ures  are  less  because  he  doesn’t  know. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  concern  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up  Bureau  in  the  least,  for  their  aim  is  to  sell  paint  and 
more  paint,  and  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  does  not  Mr. 
Allen  W.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
campai.gn,  notify  the  various  associations,  including  our 
own  International  Association  of  Master  Painters,  in  his 
annual  report  and  mention  the  fact  that: — “These  national 
campaigns  have  made  and  will  maintain  a lively  interest 
in,  a real  respect  for,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
paint  and  varnish  products,  among  both  the  general  public 
and  the  dealers  throughout  the  nation,  and  especially  in 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  nation’s  cities  and  towns, 
W'here  the  sale  of  these  products  is  dependent  upon  deal- 
ers, in  whose  business  paint  is  merely  (note  it  merely)  in- 
cidental to  their  general  lines  of  merchandise,  such  as 
drugs,  hardware,  building  materials,  etc. 

Tills,  of  course,  is  in  no  way  supposed  to  concern  the 
master  painter,  for  I find  that  in  the  list  of  contributions 
to  their  fund,  just  one  little  five-dollar  gift  by  a master 
painters’  association,  in  over  eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
while  the  two  largest  contributors  are  manufacturers  of 
paints  and  varnishes  with  over  one-half  of  the  fund. 

It  is  not  a hard  matter  to  find  the  effect  of  this  promis- 
cuous selling,  as  it  relates  to  our  craft,  for  in  any  city 
that  formerly  boasted  of  several  exclusive  paint  and  wall 
paper  stores,  that  of  late  years  have  closed  their  doors, 
or  corhpelled  to'  shove  his  paint  cans  back  into  the  stock 
room  to  make  room  for  something  on  his  shelves  that 
helps  pay  his  rent. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  jobbers  are  not  included 
in  this,  for  they  get  it  from  both  ends. 

After  five  years  of  good  going,  for  the  national  Clean- 
Up  and  Paint-Up  campaign,  another  slogan,  which  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  yet  a formidable  load  for  us  to  carr5^  that 
it  proposed  to  run  another  period  of  five  years,  but  this 
time  we  are  very  cordially  invited  to  lend  our  support, 
both  financially  and  by  indorsement,  and  some  of  our 
State  associations  have  already  done  so  with  the  solicita- 
tion of  our  International  Association,  and  that  is  “Use 
more  paint”  and  more  paint. 

On  the  surface,  this  has  a very  bright  prospect  for  all 
concerned,  but  my  effort  in  writing  both  our  International 
secretary  and  a leading  manufacturer,  asking  why  this 
was  not  made  to  read  “Use  More  Pure  Paint”  still  remains 
unaswered,  therefore  I can  only  surmise  that  I am  to  take 
it  for  granted  rhat  we  are  invited  to  indorse  a project 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  means  total  ruin  to  our 
craft,  namely  “Use  More  Paint”  but  don’t  pay  any  at- 
tention to  what  the  quality  might  be,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
our  little  cans  on  sale  anywhere. 

Now,  fellow  members,  while  I am  sure  more  or  less 
of  what  I have  written  is  really  known  to  all  of  you,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  recite  it  in  order  to  place  before 
you  just  what  is  accomplished  by  organization.  Pull  to- 
gether, and  looking  into  the  future  just  as  these  fellows 
are  doing  regardless  of  whom  it  hits,  for  with  that  able 
organiz.ation,  have  they  not  secured  the  indorsement  of 
the  United  States  G-overnment  by  inserting  in  Bulletin  No. 
69,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  following  relative  to 
ready-mixed  paints: — 

“The  modern  development  of  ready  mixed  paints  give 
to  both  the  amateur  and  professional  painters  a source 
of  supply  in  convenient  form  for  a large  number  of  re- 
quirements, and  if  such  paints  are  intelligently  selected 
they  may  be  expected  to  give  entire  satisfaction,” 

Let  us  leave  that  much  to  the  amateur  and  gentle  public, 
to  know  when  it  is  intelligently  selected  and  figure  out 
what  the  can  contains. 

In  another  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a de- 
partment official  says: 


“As  a result  of  tests  made  at  the  general  depot  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  of  turpentine  and  ‘petrole- 
um spirits’  in  varnishes,  it  was  found  that  while  tur- 
pentine was  slightly  superior,  the  difference  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  large  excess  in  price  at  the 
present  time,  and,  therefore,  instructions  were  issued 
to  oarry  petroleum  spirits  in  stock  for  further  service 
trial.” 

Now,  that  report  is  based  on  a plea  of  economy.  Though 
giving  pure  turpentine  the  benefit  of  being  superior,  a sub- 
stitute is  given  the  preference  on  account  of  price,  yet  it 
requires  a further  service  trial  before  convincing  its  true 
value. 

Keep  it  in  mind,  friends,  these  reports  are  not  secured 
for  a good  cause,  when  we  know  of  one  or  two  turpentine 
substitutes  that  are  suitable  for  certain  purposes  only  (in 
all  likelihood  one  of  which  was  put  to  the  test)  the  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  many  that  are  not,  and  more  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  market,  under  government  recom- 
mendation, that  do  more  harm  to  a painting  job  and  to 
the  reputation  of  the  painter  than  the  money  saved  by  the 
use  of  it. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  where  it  affects  our  pocketbooks. 
In  1916,  the  average  selling  price  for  ready-mixed 
paints,  to  foreign  markets  (exporta,  was  $1.31  for  the 
month  of  September,  and  for  home  consumption,  we  had 
to  pay  an  average  price  of  $1.50,  and  for  the  same  month, 
in  1917,  the  cost  of  export  was  $1.46,  while  at  home  we  had 
to  pay  well  over  the  $2  mark. 

Matters  of  the  foregoing  nature,  are  only  accomplished 
by  concerted  effort,  namely  organization,  and  on  the  face 
of  it  show  that  every  branch  of  our  industry  has  that 
under  full  control  until  it  gets  to  the  master  painter,  and 
retail  dealer  of  paints  and  varnish,  and  to  get  in  line,  be 
up  to  the  times,  look  into  the  future  just  as  these  fellows 
have  already  done.  Rest  assured  our  various  State  Asso- 
ciations of  Master  .Plainters  and  Decorators  must  wake  up, 
secure  several  times  as  many  active  members,  then  insist 
on  pure  paint,  and  more  paint  will  be  used,  consequently 
bigger  and  better  business  for  the  master  painter  and  so 
much  accomplished  that  we  will  have  a real  object  in 
knowing  our  cost  account.  At  least  I firmly  believe  all  or 
nearly  all  our  members  are  capable  enough  to  figime  a 
profit  over  expenses  if  given  half  a chance,  thus  giving 
our  International  Association  more  time  to  devote  to  mat- 
ters more  vital  to  the  general  public  and  ourselves,  who 
must  depend  upon  the  public  for  our  reputation  as  busi- 
ness men  and  integrity  than  the  mere  preaching  of  “Cost 
Accounting,  and  Overhead  Expenses.” 

To  sum  up,  friends,  before  concluding,  I want  to  say 
that  I have  digested  the  twenty-nine  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  International  convention  to_  be  held  .at  Peoria 
next  month,  and  regret  to  say  that  I fail  to  find  one  mat- 
ter that  is  beneficial  to  us,  relative  to  improving  our  con- 
ditions as  master  painters  and  decorators,  unless  it  is  the 
subject  “Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed?”  which 
is  one  grand  idea  if  accomplished  with  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  jobbers,  but,  why  not  go  into  that  sub- 
■iect  far  enough  to  ask,  ‘‘Should  the  paint  nranufa.cturer 
be  licensed,  compelled  to  label  substitutes,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  back  up  their  second,  third  and  often  fourth 
grade  paints  with  the  same  firm  name  they  so  willingly  ad- 
vertise a.s  makers  of  their  first  grade  paint.” 

Mr.  Bien  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer  and  the 
reader.  Carried. 

Mr.  McElvein  said  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  I have  never  done  so  much  removing  as  in  the 
past  few  years,  due  to  inferior  mixed  paints.  Most  people 
do  not  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  paints,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  trade  as  a whole  suffers.  Only  yesterday 
a man  told  me  he  had  got  stung  an'd  proposed  to  buy  the 
lead  and  oil  himself.  Mr.  Sneller’s  paper  is  a good  one 
and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Earl  Hess  said  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  country. 
They  would  not  put  out  any  proposition  as  an  advertising 
campaign  which  was  not  designed  to  link  up  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  master  painters.  In  Cleveland 
we  have  masver  painters  who  rank  so  high  that  they  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  assist  in  writing  specifications. 
If  by  any  advertisin.g  that  can  be  turned  out,  there  is 
created  a'  desire  for  more  painting,  it  will  benefit  the 
painter.  As  long  as  this  world  goes  on  paint  will  be  sold. 
We  realize  that  more  paint  should  be  used.  The  idea  is 
to  sell  pa.int  intelligently.  I think  the  'manufacturer,  who 
is  really  conscientious  will  see  that  things  are  done  right. 
If  $2  paint  was  as  good  as  $3  paint,  there  would  be  no  use 
in  making  the  latter.  In  this  country,  thousands  of  doUaxs 
worth  of  farm  machinery  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
through  laok  of  paint  No  master  painter  would  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  go  out  and  paint  a ploug'h.  The  paint 
'manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  secure  your  co-opera- 
tion. My  firm  will  not  sell  paint  in  South  Am’ori'Cab. 
countries  for  less  money  than  in  this  country.  We  must 
make  up  a special  'product  to  fit  the  demands  of  foreign 
countries.  , . , „ 

I\Ir  McElvein  said  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Sneller  was  con- 
demning the  paint  manufacturer,  but  his  criticism  was 
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that  pure  paint  should  be  sold.  Mr.  Hess’s  house  adver- 
tises to  furnish  color  schemes,  stencils,  etc.  That  is  not 
co-operation  with  the  master  painter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  that  some  of  these  conditions  would 
be  corrected  if  the  grade  of  the  paint  or  varnish  were 
specified  on  the  label.  The  architect  specifies  a paint  or 
varnish  merely  by  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
painter  ca.n  u.se  any  grade. 

Mr.  Hess  replied  that  their  decorative  service  had  been 
designed  to  help  the  master  painter. 

Mr.  Ossermann  said  that  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
the  wall  paper  people  began  distributing  their  sample 
books  to  everybody  and  the  trade  slipped  away  from  the 
painters. 

Mr.  Oabelstein  said  the  manufacturers  only  made  what 
would  sell.  No  matter  how  many  formulas  are  on  the  can, 
he  will  satisfy  the  demand.  If  an  owner  buys  cheap  stuff 
and  gets  stung,  next  time  he  will  employ  a ma.ster  painter. 
If  you  buy  a -$IS  suit  of  clothes,  you  cannot  get  as  good 
service  as  from  a $40  suit.  A formula  on  the  label  will  not 
force  a man  to  buy  good  material,  if  he  is  hunting  for 
cheap  stuff.  In  New  York,  we  have  any  number  of  lady 
aitists  who  fall  for  these  stencils  and  color  schemes,  but 
they  never  get  more  ' than  one  job  from  the  same  person. 
If  our  ability  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  np  the  painting 
industry,  we  do  not  deserve  any  sympathy. 

Mr.  Gl&berman  thouglit  it  was  not  doing  justice  to  Mr 
frneller  ir>  criticising  him. 


Mr.  Schumann  said  that,  in  every  locality  where  there 
has  been  a clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign,  there  has 
oeen  plenty  of  work  for  the  master  painters  created.  If 
the  mamifacturers  are  willing  to  spend  $100,000  a year  for 
five  years  to  advertise  the  -Use  More  Paint’*  campaign 
S' on  painters  should  get  on  the  band  wagon. 

Mr.  -Potts  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dabelstein  had  the  right 
Idea.  In  his  section,  if  the  varnish  manLifacturer  sells 
direct  to  tne  owner,  the  painter  who  does  the  work  goes 
to  the  salesriLTn  and  gets  a rake  off. 

Carl  Dabelstein  made  the  followilng: 


Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

In  Septem.ber,  Mr.  Haber,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association,  figured  that  the  advance  from  $1.35  to  $2  30 
was  too  much  We  went  to  Mr.  Senior,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  asked  why.  We  were  told  that  painters 

would  be  raised.  He  pror^l 
1 ed  to  send  me  a list  of  accidents  during  the  year  hut 
he  never  sent  it  to  us  Finally  we  learned  that  any  rnan 

MV  ro'l?''  t7  "'"“'■I"  'Pay  $7.35  on  the  MOO  of 

rol*-  The  casualty  companies  were  invited  to  meet 
thus  board,  but  we  were  not.  You  are  fighting  both  the 
in^rance  companies  and  the  State  and  you  have  a Her! 
^lean  job  on  your  hands.  Mr.  Grimmer,  Mr.  Oliver.  Mr 
Haber  and  I made  a visit  to  the  Insurance  Board  There 
was  a very  large  hall  and  a lot  of  workmen  all  healthy 

looking,  trying  to  collect  money.  There  were  some  sights 
that  were  very  pathetic.  o wc  e sume  signts 

-We  met  Mr.  Coffey  and  be  turned  us  over  to  Mr.  Bald- 
_ in,  who  heard  our  case.  M'-e  showed  him  that  the  paint- 
mg  work  done  in  a building  in  New  York  is  about  five 
and  ninety-five  per  cent,  interior  We 
S ^ ^ penalize  the  painter  by  charg- 

mg  him  for  exterior  work  flat.  He  promised  us  a hearing 
before  the  entire  Rating  Board.  We  placed  the  matter 
before  them.  We  showed  them  a list  of  twenty  buflto^ 
where  the  outside  work  was  in  no  case  over  10  per  oew 

must  have  pay  rolls  That 

: “ ® PP;®^  year.  Wilham  S.  Coffey,  in  reply  to  the 

inqui^,  said  It  was  impossible  to  furnish  thisInforiM 
tion  from  the  records.  If  they  haven’t  this  information 

Tasryeir’  $30,000,000  of  insurance 

^st  year.  After  this  I wanted  to  send  out  inquiries  to 

It  .Xa, abom 

I can’t  prove  the  $30,000,000  to  be  wrong  unless  I get 

will  cost  us  M.500  on  a 
dri’t^lv  w returns  should  be  made  immc! 

1 ^”0  letters  in  New  York  citv 

to  everybody  who  would  employ  a painter  In  a weX’ 

Tnd^vU  inquiries  in  both  Inllish 

and  Yiddish  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  replies  If  -b-o 
are  not  broad  enough  to  see  beyond  our  nLe!'  in 
matter  we  had  better  drop  the  whole  matter 
we  regard  it  as  a vital  proposition  ’ 

na"^?,  the  painters  are  not  honest  but 

pad  up  their  inside  work  at  the  exnentse  nr  +>,q  . -j 

in  order  to  reduce  their  inLraLe  ^ Too  manv  m 
don  t keep  any  accurate  records  ^ Painters 

RMlS?BoartM'’”‘"“°”  '»  »"»>■«  tie 


Resolution  on  Compensation  Insurance. 

The  Association  of  Ma.ster  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  .State  of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled, 
this  day,  the  23d  of  January,  1918,  Resolved:— It  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  adequate  laws  be  enacted 
compelling  all  employers  of  labor  to  keep  an  intelligent 
and  accurate  record  cf  their  business  affairs,  especially 
for  such  amounts  which  will  tend  to  show  all  disburse- 
ments made  to  labor  in  the  form  of  wages. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  agent  or  agents  of  the 
State,  or  any  authorized  carrier  of  compensation  insur- 
ance, must  refuse  to  grant  insurance  to  employers 
where  they  cannot  And  intelligent  records  from  which 
to  ascertain  the  audit  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  pay 
roll  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  was  called  upon  and,  before  reading 
his  paper,  stated  that  .gome  30  boys  had  already  been 
graduated  from  the  painting  class  of  the  Boardman 
Apprentice  Shops,  three  of  Whom  were  now  employed  as 
high  class  decorators— a verj^  fair  percentage  doing  this 
class  of  work.  Our  students  work  44  hours  a week,  50 
weeks  in  the  year.  He  was  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
labor  unions  of  Syracuse  had  taken  up  the  subject  of 
vocational  training  in  the  high  schools,  but  this  was  not 
as  satisfactory  as  trade  shops  for  apprentices. 

Dr.  Ireton  then  read  the  following  paper:— 

“The  Industrial  Education  Problem.” 

Our  country  has  never  in  its  history  faced  more  serious 
economic  problems  than  it  is  facing  today. 

Until  recently  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  our  sup- 
ply_  of  trained  trade  workers  largely  through  immigiation 

Northern  Europe  .gent  us  hundreds  of  skilled  workmen 
during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  tide  continued 
from  both  the  south  and  north  of  Europe  until  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war.  Since  then  immigration  has 
been  practically  suspended  and  while,  with  the  world 
again  on  a peace  footing  we  might  be  able  to  draw  heav- 
ily upon  the  southern  countries  for  ordinary  laborers,  it 
cannot  be  hoped  that,  even  with  a return  to  normal  con- 
ditions. the  industrially  active  northern  nations  will 
permit  their  trained  workmen  to  leave  and  impoverish 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enricJiing  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  prepare  to  meet  these  conditions  by  train- 
ing our  own  youth  for  industrial  pursuits  we  shall  And 
ourselves  driven  to  the  wall  in  the  world  wide  industrial 
competition. 

The  problem  already  confronts  us  and,  as  it  is  one 
which  our  industrial  establishments  individually  And 
themselves  unable  to  solve,  conviction  is  Aorced  upon 
them  that  the  only  source  from  which  an  available  sup- 
ply of  trained  workmen  can  be  secured  is  through  the 
Trade  Training  Schools. 

The  country  is  waking  up  to  a full  realization  of  this 
fact  and  thoughtful  public  men,  business  men  and  edu- 
cators are  becoming  more  and  more  enthused  towards 
trade  schools  as  toeing  important  factors  in  combined 
educational  and  industrial  preparedness. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that,  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  educators,  as  well  as  with  the  general  public, 
industrial  education  now  stands  out  as  a thing  of  great 
necessity,  and  in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  the 
problem  of  some  extension  towards  industrial  edaication 
in  our  public  schools  is  being  carefully  considered  and 
our  cities.  State  and  national  boards  are  giving  the  mat- 
ter most  serious  attention. 

The  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education 
Development  as  a part  of  the  public  school  system  is 
carrying  on  a most  vigorous  campaign  in  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  business  men  and  educators  in  tl  e 
development  of  vocational  or  industrial  training  for  thou- 
sands of  our  bo.vs  and  girls  who  are  destined  for  the  in- 
dustries. 

A great  many  of  our  communities  have  started  out  in 
some  course  for  industrial  education  without  any  deflnite 
plans  but  with  the  hope  that  the  crystallizing  of  public 
opinion  or  business  conditions  will  indicate  what  is  really 
wanted  or  needed. 

There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  good  reasons 
why  available  experience  should  not  be  used  and  well 
established  principles  applied. 

When  considering  the  matter  of  industrial  education 
the  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  should 
be,  flrst,  that  of  the  youth  and  citizenship,  and,  second 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  local  industries. 

In  industrial  education  we  should  endeavor  to  secure 
deflnite  results  in  making  of  a speciflc  product  for  a 
specaflc  market. 

If  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  labor  unions 
as  well,  would  all  co-operate  in  having  some  effective 
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system  of  ti-aining'  developed  in  our  schools  where  the 
youth  would  be  taught  some  trade  in  its  entirety  in  com- 
bination with  such  academic  training  as  would  best  fit 
them  for  the  particular  trade,  the  efficiency  of  our  indus- 
tries would  be  guaranteed  and  conditions  of  our  indus- 
trial workmen  permanently  improved. 

Opportunities  are  open  everywhere  for  those  qualified, 
but  primary  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  requirements  of 
any  vocation  is  essential,  and  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  is  wholly  unsuited  to  modern  conditions. 

Our  youth  need  help  in  making  vocational  selection  and 
every  school  or  Board  of  Education  should  have  a well 
trained  and  informed  councillor,  who  is  a good  judge  of 
human  nature,  to  advise  them  in  choosing  the_  proper 
vocation  for  their  life’s  work.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  all  earnesitly  co-operate  in  this  movement  as  being 
one  of  the  vital  educational  issues  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Ireton  concluded  by  showing  a number  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  work  done  in  the  Boardman  Apprentice 
Shops  at  New  Haven,  and  the  school  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion appoint  a Trade  Education  Committee.  Carried. 

Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers,  instructor  in  painting  and  dec- 
orating in  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  at  Roches- 
ter, read  the  following  paper: — 

The  Trade  School  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:— The  title  of  my  paper, 
“The  Trade  School  of  the  Future,”  gives  one  much  food 
for  thought;  it  is  both  fascinating  and  interesting,  and 
though  I do  not  set  myself  up  as  a “seer”  or  a “prophet,” 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  radical  changes  in  our  system  of 
vocational  instruction  must  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

This  country  has  never  in  its  history  been  faced  with 
more  serious  economic  problems  than  it  is  today.  For 
years  we  have  drawn  our  supply  of  skilled  labor  from 
Europe;  we  have  been  content  to  take  advantage  of  their 
indentured  apprenticeship  system,  supplemented,  as  it  has 
been,  by  continuation  and  evening  technical  courses,  but 
with  the  breaking  out  of  war  this  supply  was  automatical- 
ly shut  off  and,  though  we  may  be  able  after  the  war  to 
get  a supply  of  unskilled  labor  from  Southern  Europe  and 
(Russia,  the  emigration  of  skilled  workers  from  Central 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  is  sure  to  be  forbidden. 

This  is  a problem  which  has  been  facing  our  manufac- 
turers for  the  past  three  years,  and  all  concerned  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution  is 
in  the  adoption  of  genuine  trades  schools,  with  some  form 
of  preliminary  “try  out”  courses  of  a pre-vocational  char- 
Q,ct€r. 

The  last  United  States  Census  shows  that  there  are  over 
2,000,000  of  children  in  the  country  of  each  year  age.  For 
example,  2,000,000  boys  and  girls  pass  their  fourteenth 
birthday  every  year.  Nine-tenths  of  these  leave  school  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  permit  and  enter  some  kind  of  voca- 
tion. The  cry  has  been:— “How  can  we  keep  these  pupils 
in  school?”  The  sensible  cry  would  be: — “How  can  we 
make  our  schools  fit  the  needs  of  this  great  percentage, 
and  prove  to  them  the  money  value  of  continued  educa- 
tion?” We  have  had  little  in  the  way  of  a substantial 
vocational  education  to  offer.  It  has  lacked  the  shop  at- 
mosphere, in  many  cases  being  nothing  more  than  glori- 
fied manual  training.  The  trade  school  of  the  future  must 
have  the  true  shop  atmosphere;  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  a school  apart,  with  a principal  and  instructors 
who  have  had  special  trade  training.  They  must  have 
served  their  time,  too,  and  be  expert  in  some  trade  and 
must,  by  special  study,  have  acquired  a good  technical 
knowledge  and  be  able  to  impart  that  knowledge.  This 
means  that  they  must  have  had  some  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

This  is  an  unusual  combination,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  men  with  these  qualifications  cannot  be  tempted  to 
come  to  the  teaching  force,  with  salaries  as  at  present. 
The  passing  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  though,  has  made 
some  provision  for  this  by  dividing  vocational  teachers’ 
salaries  into  three  equal  parts,  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State,  and  the  local  authorities.  This 
should  relieve  the  latter  of  much  financial  responsibility 
and  enable  them  to  offer  a salary  large  enough  to  tempt 
good  men. 

The  Smith-Hughes  act,  if  administered  wisely,  is  going 
to  give  this  country  a firm  place  in  the  sun  of  the  world’s 
trade.  It  is  the  most  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation 
passed  in  recent  years,  and  is  an  honest  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  workers,  for  if 
we  are  to  have  our  place  in  the  world’s  market  and  hold  it, 
it  can  be  done  only  by  giving  our  boys  a good  academic 
and  vocational  training. 

We  shall  probably  find  that  the  trades  schools  will  be 
under  the  periodical  supervision  of  a State  inspector  (at 
least,  we  hope  so),  not  only  to  see  that  the  funds  are 
wisely  spent,  but  that  the  courses  of  study  have  been 
properly  planned,  and  that  the  subjects  taught  are  well 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  trade  school  will  be  called  upon  to  do  two  distinct 
kinds  of  work.  First,  we  shall  have  the  ail-day  school,  in 
which  the  student  will  take  at  least  a two-years’  course 


of  intensive  trade  practice  and  study,  and  a part-time 
school,  in  which  those  boys  already  in  the  trade  may  con- 
tinue their  education. 

I think  it  is  quite  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  State  will 
ultimately  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  full  responsibility 
tor  the  suipplementary  education  of  those  workers  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen.  This  will  be  done  by 
compulsory  attendance  at  these  part-time  schools.  The 
actual  working  hours  will  probably  be  five,  from  7 to  12, 
with  special  shop  training  in  the  school  in  the  afternoon. 
By  this  means  the  school  and  the  employer  can  keep  con- 
stantly in  touch.  Any  weak  spots  the  student  may  show, 
or  any  difficult  problems  he  may  come  up  against  in  his 
work,  could  be  reported  to  the  instructor  and  worked  out 
in  the  school. 

In  Germany,  perhaps  the  only  country  to  recognize  the 
true  value  to  the  State  of  the  suitable  education  of  its 
workers,  there  has  been  for  several  years  a part-time 
system,  and  this  has  even  been  supplemented  by  Sunday 
morning  classes,  for  those  mechanics  wishing  to  obtain 
what  might  be  termed  “special  factory  knowledge,”  with  a 
view,  of  course,  to  promotion. 

In  England  every  town  has  its  technical  school,  open 
five  evenings  a week  and  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
both  men  and  boys.  These  schools  are  open  during  the 
oay  as  trade  schools  and  attended  by  small  groups  of 
students'  taking  an  intensive  course  to  enable  them  to 
become  leaders  or  experts  in  their  particular  trade. 
Large  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  found  in  every  trade 
who  are  adimirable  followers,  but  there  are  few  leaders. 
Employers,  today,  are  asking  for  men  educated  and 
trained  to  take  responsible  positions  and  in  many  of  our 
■ large  factories  the  need  has . been  so  great  that  they 
have  formed  schools  within  their  own  works,  where 
special  students  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  controlling 
positions. 

Keen  competition  in  trade  has  brought  about , a con- 
dition which,  though  we  all  regret,  we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge is  necessary.  I speak  of  the  splitting  up  of  a job 
into  several  units.  A boy  going  into  an  industry  today 
is  started  on  the  production  of  one  of  these  units  and  it 
is  very  probalble  that  the  best  part  of  his  life  will  be 
spent  in  the  repetition  of  this  job.  Industry  cannot 
obtain  its  supply  of  supervisors  and  mianagers  from  this 
type  of  worker,  for  it  does  not  take  long  for  automatic 
jobs  of  this  kind  to  kill  all  ambition  and  bring  about  a 
form  of  mental  stagnation.  These  workers  crave  some 
form  of  excitement  for  their  evenings  as  an  offset  to  the 
monotony  of  -their  daily  work  and  thus  become  just  fol- 
lowers, merely  rank  and  file. 

It  W'ill  be  many  years  before  our  trade  schools  will  be 
aJble  to  do  their  full  duty  by  the  million  boys  who  are 
leaving  school  each  year  and  going  to  work,  so  the  object 
of  the  existing  schools  will,  -of  necessity,  be  one  of  train- 
ing special  boys  to  become  leaders  in  industry. 

The  three  great  essentials  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
trade  schools  must  be:— General  Intelligence,  general 
trade  theory  or  technical  knowledge  and  general  trade 
practice.  The  great  trouble  with  the  average  workman 
of  today  is  his  lack  of  trade  intelligence,  he  has  not 
had  that  mental  training  which  will  help  him  to  rise  to 
a higher  position.  The  blame  for  this  may  largely  - be 
placed  on  the  usual  break  between  school  and  going  into 
the  factory.  To  counteract  this  compulsory  continuation 
of  school  attend-ance,  either  full  or  part  time,  should  be 
in  force,  so  that  the  cultural  side  of  the  boy’s  education 
would  be  well  founded  and  on  this  foundation  his  voca- 
tional education  built. 

The  object  of  vocational  education,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  civic,  as  well  as-  human  and  industrial;  there- 
fore ’it  is  necessary  that  character  building  subjects 
should  form  part  of  the  boy’s  weekly  studies  if  we  hope 
to  make  him  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  Our  trade 
schools  must  not  only  fit  the  boy  to  the  trade  but  so 
train  tils  intelligence  that  he  is  not  content  with  the 
ordinary  roiuitine  of  his  work  but  wiill  become  experi- 
mental reaching  out  to  the  higher  branch,  lifting  him- 
self and  his  work  to  that  plane  where  it  becomes  a 

pleasure  to  advance.  . , ^ j r,  i 

We  are  at  present  on  the  crest  of  a shop  or  trade  school 
tidal  wave  We  are  and  shall  for  some  time  hear  nothing 
but  talk  about  straight  .shop  practice,  but  with  the  reced- 
ing of  this  wave  we  shall  get  what  Will  be  the  best  for 
our  students,  namely,  a technical  vocational  course,  a 
combination  course,  prepared  to  give  the  boy  an  intelli- 
gent and  inspiring  knowledge  of  his  work.  _ 

The  schools  of  the  near  future  will,  I feel,  be  organized 
on  something  like  the  following  lines:— Compulsory  gen- 
eral or  cultural  eduoation  up  to  14  years,  with  3 to  6 
hours  a week  in  a general  shop  where  simple  wood  and 
metal  working  problems  will  be  done.  From  14  to  15  the 
vocational  pupils  will  spend  three  hours  a day  in  try-out 
courses  in  the  different  school  shops.  From  15  to  16 
the  boy  will  work  at  his  trade  for  an  employer,  5 hours 
per  day  Viz.,  7 to  12,  and  3 hours  a day  he  will  attend 
scho'ol  ’taking  supplementary  trade  study,  largely  along 
technical  limes.  From  17  to  18  he  Will  put  in  4 hours’ 
compulsory  (attendance  at  school  for  advanced  study. 
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each  week.  In  this  way  our  trade  schools  will  be  used 
to  the  very  best  advantage,  tor  during  the  mornings  the 
shops  will  be  occupied  with  the  preliminary  or  “try  out” 
pupils,  the  afternoons  being  devoted  to  more  advanced 
work. 

I know  I am  skating  on  thin  ice  in  placing  before  you 
this  part  time  scheme,  but  I firmly  believe  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of 
skill,  culture  and  citizenship  in  our  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  cannot  be  all  on  the 
side  of  the  employer;  the  boy  mast  be  legally  bound  to 
serve  his  time — for  the  four  years,  15  to  19 — loyally  and 
faithfully,  and  by  good  service  try  to  make  up  to  his 
employer  for  the  inconvenience  of  this  part  time  scheme. 

Most  new  schemes  are  inconvenient  when  first  tried, 
but  when  we  have  settled'  down  to  them  we  W'Ould  not 
go  back  to  the  old  ways  for  anything.  Employers  are 
saying  to  the  trade  schools:  “Give  us  boys  skilled  in  some 
type  of  industry,  with  a mental  capacity  for  thinking  in 
terms  of  production  and  trade  development.  ’ This  is 
what  the  trade  schools  are  trying  to  do,  and  they  will  do 
ilt  if  only  the  employers  will  give  them  true  co-operation. 
We  cannot  have  the  cake  and  the  penny,  too,  so  let  us 
try  to  meet  the  schools  half  way.  'This  is  o-ur  bit  in  the 
development  of  a higher  standard  in  our  industries,  so 
let  us  do  it  cheerfully  and  in  the  words  of  the  song: 


“Smile!  Smile!!  Smile!!!”  _ . ^ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  ask  you  to  stand  firmly  and 
squ-arely  behind  your  trade  schools.  Send  in  your  names 
at  once  to  the  instructor,  describing  the  type  of  boy  yO'U 
want,  so  that  he  may  feel  there  is  a need  for  his  boys,  for 
the  success  of  the  class  is  judged  by  the  number  of  boys 
l6aviii>g  it  and  entBring"  the  trade,  and  rem'ember  that  the 
instructor’s  duty  is  to  do  the  best  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber; so  if  the  boy  does  not  come  to  you  as  a finished  prod- 
uct, at  least  he  will  know  something  of 


Manipulative  skill, 

Technical  knowledge, 

Industrial  intelligence. 

Initiative, 

Adaptability,  and 

Citizenship.  - 

Mr.  Rogers  was  greeted  With  applause  and  a vote  ot 
thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  able  paper. 


THE  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS’  SESSION 

The  convention  was  turned  over  to  the  Paint  Trak-. 
Salesmen’s  Association.  . 

Air.  ^Andrews,  president  of  the  Sa.T3sn2en  s organiza-tion, 
took  the  chair  and  called  upon  “our  old  war  horse.”  Bl  P. 
Jones. 

Address  by  E.  P.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  said  his  asso'ciates  had  hamded  a job  to  him 
yihich  might  better  have  been  given  to  someone  else.  As 
you  all  know.  Association  work  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  men  of  the  country.  The  traveling  men  do  things; 
they  are  always  ripe  for  things  that  make  for  progress. 
Our  Association  fits  in  with  yo'urs,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
bo  a help  to  one  another.  We  have  thought,  in  view  of 
the  many  courtesies  we  receive  from  you,  that  we  should 
contriibute  in  sorne  manner  to  the  entertainment  of  this 
Association.  We  have  felt  that  the  close  ties  that  exist 
between  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  could  not  have  existed 
twenty  years  ago. 

Some  of  you  may^be  inclined  to  condemn  the  traveling 
men,  as  a class,  for  the  faults  of  the  fewi,  but  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  our  Association  is  on  a par  with  that 
of  any  body  of  men.  Sometimes  you  may  be  in  ill  humor 
and  you  will  judge  by  your  feelings  rather  than  by  your 
actions.  Those  who  are  close  to  you  are  those  you  should 
rely  upon 

If  yon  think  the  Salesmen’s  Association  can  be  of  lany 
value  to  you,  get  together  with  us  and  show  us  how  we 
can  do  it.  1 am  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Association,  which  has  just  about  doubled  it.s 
membership  in  the  past  j”ear.  O'n  their  program,  they 
print  a request  that,  so  far  as  possible,  their  members 
should  buy  from  the  representatives  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers’ houses,  other  things  being  equal. 

A salesman’s  time  is  a consideration,  and  if  you  do  not 
have  time  to  talk  to  him  and  make  an  appointment  for  a 
future  time,  if  you  fail  to  keep  your  appointment  you  are 
cheating  him  out  of  his  time  and  time  costs  money.  If 
you  are  positive  you  can  have  no  dealings  with  him,  say 
so  at  once,  and  d.o  not  make  him  come  back  again  for 
nothing. 

Prices  on  almost  all  lines  are  going  to  be  higher.  There 
is  a scarcity  of  materials  in  everything  used  by  the  paint- 
ing trade.  The  master  painter  who  does  not  give  advance 
orders  for  the  goods  he  will  need  in  the  spring  is  ma,king 
a mistake.  Prices  will  be  no  lower  and  freight  embargoes 
may  hinder  deliveries. 

T'he  New  York  Association  is  quoted  as  being  one  of  the 


live  ones,  and  if  you  continue  along  the  lines  of  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  yo'U  cannot  fail  to  prosper. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  the  Pufl’alo  Association  does  not  do 
business  with  any  but  associate  members. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  the  traveling  men  in  the  United  States 
are  over  a million  in  number.  The  prevailing  subject  to- 
day is  the  conflict  across  the  water.  We  are  going  fo  have 
an  address  from  W.  E.  Haller,  of  Buffalo,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Red  Triangle,  who  will  talk  on 

The  Boys  in  the  Trenches. 

Mr.  Haller  spoke  of  the  convention  as  a post-graduate 
course  in  the  paint  trade.  He  talked  rapidly  and  spoke 
of  events  that  have  been  happening  during  the  p.a.st  few 
months. 

He  made  a stirring  appeal  for  the  “Red  Triangle,”  the. 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Haller  give  an  address,  and  had  arranged  to  have  him 
come  here  and  speak  to  us. 

He  said  that  there  would  be  no  trade  names  mentioned 
and  no  discus.sions.  He  then  c.alled  on  L.  S.  Butler,  of  the 
Adams  & Elting  Company,  who  read  the  following  paper: — 


Stains. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation of  New  York  State; — ^In  presenting  this  paper  on 
the  subject  of  stains,  as  applied  to  painting  and  wood- 
finishing trades,  I shall  only  dwell  on  the  methods  in  gen- 
eral use  and  not  touch  on  any  of  the  numerous  so-called 
private  methods  which  are  used  by  different  finishers  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be,  practical,  and  then  only  so  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  has  tried  them  out. 

Stains,  as  turned  out  by  the  different  paint  manufacturers 
and  wood-finishing  supply  houses,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  order  oif  their  importance  to  the  wood-finishing  trade, 
as  the_  water  or  acid  stains,  the  penetrating  transparent 
oil  stains,  pigment  oil  stains,  and  varnish  stains. 

The  water  or  acid  stains  and  the  transparent  penetrating 
oil  stains  rank  first,  because  they,  by  their  nature,  are 
dyes  which  do  not  destroy  or  .cover  up  the  grain  and 
beauty  of  the  wood  to  be  finished,  but  rather  bring  it  out 
in  a more  pronounced  manner.  While  the  pigment  oil 
stains,  being  made  of  solid  coloring  matter,  and  the  var- 
nish stains,  have  a tendency  to  cover  up  and  destroy  the 
J-'cauty  of  the  wood. 

.n  treating  on  the  water  and  transparent  oil  stains,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  to  a certain  extent  the  manufacture 
of  anilin  dyes,  from  which  these  stains  are  made.  Anilin 
■d'yes,  as  you  all  know,  are  produced  from  coal  tar.  Coal 
tar  is  the  black,  tar-like  substance,  the  waste  matter  of 
coke  ovens  and  gas  plants.  In  the  distillation  of  coal  tar 
we  get  what  the  dyemakers  call  the  crude,  that  is,  benzol, 
toluol,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc.  These  in  turn  are,  by 
(Chemical  transformation,  turned  into  anilin  oils,  which  are 
in  turn  made  into  dyes.  Benzol  and  toluol  are  also  used 
very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 
All  anilins  are  products  of  coal  tar,  but  all  coal-tar  colors 
are  not  anilin. 

The  coal-tar  dye  industry  is  a conglomerate  of  many 
separate  parts  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  The 
average  person  has  very  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coal-tar  color.  There 
are  over  709  different  anilin  dyes,  each  having  a different 
set  of  operations  in  its  manufacture,  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  the  manufacture  of  a common 
black  takes  twenty-one  separate  and  distinct  chemical 
operations,  and  that  the  finer  colors,  as  purples,  bright 
reds,  blues,  violets,  etc.,  require  a greater  number  still, 
we  can  readily  see  the  amount  of  labor  involved  and  the 
tremendous  expense  required  to  equip  a dye  plant.  Be- 
fore the  war  Germany  controlled  the  anilin  dye  industry. 
Of  the  twenty-two  factories  in  that  country  not  one  was 
dependent  on  sources  outside  of  Germany  for  its  raw  ma- 
terials, although  they  were  dependent  on  each  other  for 
certain  basic  materials  entering  into  the  dye'  which  they 
produced,  while  the  manufacturers  outside  of  Germany 
were  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  the  German  manufac- 
turers for  anilin  oils  and  other  crudes. 

Since  the  war,  however,  we  have  perfected  our  plants, 
increasing  them  from  about  one-half  dozen  to  about  200, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  practically  independent 
of  Germany  or  any  other  country,  which  shows  what 
American  industry  can  do. 

I might  mention  here  that  in  New  York  city  this  week 
there  are  in  convention  representatives  of  125  producers 
and  dealers  in  dyestuffs  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  perfect  an  organization  for  the  standardizing  of 
the  dye  industry.  A commission  is  being  named  to  con- 
sult with  government  officials  on  the  proposals  to  draw 
up  a new  dyestuff  tariff  schedule,  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
life  of  the  industry.  The  dyes  used  by  the  wood-finishing 
trade  are  very  small  in  number  as  compared  with  those 
used  by  the  textile  trade,  -\nilin  stains  are  produced  in  a 
powdered  or  a crystal  form,  and  are  made  ready  for  use 
by  being  dissolved  in  such  liquids  as  will  reduce  them  to 
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A weak  solution  of  a brown  makes  a very  pretty  stain  on 
®°^^^5.^"iahogany.  but  would  not  be  red  enough  for 
QtQ?  dissolving  water  stains,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  the  drv 
tno  n a paste  with  cold  water.  Then  add  hot  water  of 
the  desired  quantity.  The  application  of  hot  wat^r  esne- 
boiling,  without  first  mixing  the  stain  with 
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though  some  manufacturers  of  stains  are  turning  out 
rnahogany  oil  stains  that  are  practically  light  proof  and 
give  some  very  beautiful  results.  ^ ° 

It  IS  not  advisable  for  the  painter  to  mix  the  oil  stains 

th™lolvents^bnt^  obtained  by  having 

ents  hot,  and.  the  average  painter  has  no  facilities 
for  heating  turpentine,  benzine  or  benzol,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  cutting  oil  soluble  stains. 

Beautiful  effects  are  obtained  from  the  golden  oak 
weathered  fumed  and  Flanders  oil  stains,  and  are  espe- 
cially recommended  for  use  over  strong,  sappy  woods  as 

cIus'ing'”thP  stn”°T  P^"®’/^e  solvent  naphtha  and  beAzol 
causing  the  stain  to  penetrate  into  the  wood  therebv  nre- 
venting  the  stain  from  lying  on  the  surface 

ine  method  of  finishing  is  practically  the  same  as  in  thp 
water  stains,  but  the  fumed  weathered  and  Flanders  effect 
waxed!”®"^""^  ^ Of  shellL  and 

Pigment  oil  stains  and  varnish  stains  are  used  prin- 
cipally on  old  work  over  a ground  color,  and  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  a class  with  the  water  or  transparent  oil 
stains.  • 

The  wood  finishing  trade  is  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  painting  arts.  You  are  bringing  out  the 
beauties  that  nature  has  given  to  the  various  woods,  and  a 
little  thought  before  you  attempt  a job  will  result  in  great 
success.  A few  good  rules  to  follow  are:— To  have  in 
mind  the  color  and  effect  you  wish  to  arrive  at.  Read  care- 
fully the  directions  which  the  manufacturer  places  on  the 
cans,  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  contents.  Finish  a 
piece  of  wood  the  same  as  the  job  is  to  be,  and  use  this  as 
a standard. 


If  you  are  mixing  your  stain,  keep  a formula  of  the 
exact  amount  of  each  ingredient  entering  into  it,  so  that 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  make  more  you  can  match  It  exactly. 

If  you  have  selected  a stain  from  a manufacturer’s 
sample  board,  remember  that  this  effect  will  be  obtained 
only  over  a similar  wood,  as  all  woods  will  not  take  the 
stain  alike. 

The  manufacturer  has  turned  out  a stain  that  he  knows 
will  do  the  work.  It  requires  your  assistance,  and  your 
assistance  is  made  up  of  the  common  sense  and  the  abil- 
ity which  you  all  possess. 

, of  Mr.  Grimmer  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 

Mr.  Butler  for  his  paper. 

Joseph  Elfers,  of  the  O’Hara  Paint  and  Varnish  Com- 
pany, addressed  the  convention  on 

Co-operation  in  the  “Use  More  Paint’" 
Campaign. 

He  said  in  part: — We  are  told  to  save  and  not  to  waste, 
io  throw  away  luxury.  Paint  is  not  a luxury,  but  a great 
national  necessity.  The  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign 
has  been  used  by  manufacturers  of  other  commodities,  so- 
that  the  paint  end  is  almost  last.  There  ought  to  be  an- 
other word  put  in,  “Use  More  Pure  Paiht”  The  practical 
painter  plays  an  important  part,  because  he  can  tell  why 
It  pays  to  employ  a practical  painter. 

He  showed  a dummy  illustrating  a paint  trade  supple- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  newspapers  throughout  New  York 
State.  We  must  co-operate  and  push  like  the  other  Indus, 
tries  are  doing.  In  any  news  stories  there  shall  be  no 
names  of  brands  of  manufacturers.  If  you  want  to  blow 
your  own  horns,  there  is  lots  of  advertising  space  to  buy. 

The  next  subject  was  varnishes.  Chairman  Andrews 
called  on  Lester  E.  Steven&on,  of  Rochester,  who  read  the 
following  paper  on 


Varnish. 

I feel  that,  to  a large  extent,  it  is  like  “carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle”  to  attempt  to  give  an  intelligent  body  of 
painters  a talk  on  varnish,  as  they  are  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  it. 

However,  there  may  be  some  who  are  not  so  familiar  as 
others  with  the  origin  of  varnish,  so  I will  tell  the  story 
briefly,  adding  a few  remarks  on  varnish  in  the  making, 
and  varnish  as  a commodity. 

The  varnishes  in  modern  use  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  Fixed  oil  varnish,  volatile  oil  varnish,  and  spirit 
varnish.  The  solvents  used  are,  for  the  spirit  varnishes, 
alcohol,  and  for  the  volatile  oil  varnishes,  turpentine,  while 
for  the  flxed  oil  varnishes,  which  are  the  most  important 
of  all,  have,  properly  speaking,  no  solvent,  the  gums  or 
resins  of  which  they  are  composed  having  first  to  be 
melted,  and  then  combined  with  turpentine  and  linseed 
oil. 

Spirit  varnishes  possess  a limited  value  only  for  finish- 
ing purposes.  The  alcohol,  evaporating,  leaves  a coating 
lacking  in  durability  or  elasticity,  so  that  they  are  entirely 
unfitted  for  exposure.  They  are  useful  and  are  principally 
used  for  first  coats  on  work  that  is  to  be  afterwards 
treated  with  a fixed  oil  vaimish,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood  and  making  a good  foundation  to  work  on. 

Spirit  varnishes  are  also  used  to  a certain  extent  to  im- 
part a finish  to  sundry  articles  of  furniture,  tool  handles 
and  other  purposes  not  necessitating  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  most  commonly  known  spirit  varnish  being 
shellac.  ' 

Volatile  oil  varnish  consists  of  a solution  of  the  various 
soft  gums  or  resins  with  turpentine.  They  possess  neither 
the  brilliancy  of  spirit  varnish  nor  the  durability  of  fixed 
oil  varnishes,  their  chief  mission  being  to  mix  with  to  im- 
part a gloss.  They  are  also  used  on  wall  paper,  maps,  etc. 
Damar  varnish  is  perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  the 
volatile  oil  varnishes. 

Fixed  oil  varnishes,  the  most  important  division  of  these 
classes,  are  the  prevailing  varnishes  in  modern  use,  em- 
bracing carriage  varnishes,  house  varnishes,  cabinet  var- 
nishes, furniture  varnishes,  etc. 

These  varnishes  are  combinations  of  copal  gum,  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine.  Copal  is  the  fossilized  resin  of  extinct 
trees  and  is  found  in  places  now  treeless  and  barren,  at 
depths  ranging  from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more.  The  sources 
of  supply  are  New  Zealand,  parts  of  Africa,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  other  countries. 

Shellac  gums  come  from  India  and  Siam  mostly,  and 
arp  the  product  of  the  banyan  tree  and  other  lac-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Copal  gums  differ  widely  in  hardness,  and  also  in  color, 
which  ranges  from  transparent  white  to  very  dark  brown. 
The  variations  in  the  grades  of  gum  and  the  proportions 
of  gum,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  used  in  varnish-mak- 
ing, determine  the  adaptability  of  varnish  for  various 
uses. 

Substitutions  of  inferior  materials  for  copal  gum,  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine,  and  the  use  of  adulterants,  pro- 
duce poor  and  unsatisfactory  varnish. 
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The  “best”  varnish  is  not  necessarily  the  one  costing 
the  most  money,  but  the  varnish  best  adapted  for  the  use 
intended. 

For  instance,  a fine  piano  varnish  costing  five  or  six 
dollars  a gallon  will  produce  a finish  that  will  last  for 
many  years  on  a piano,  but  if  used  on  a floor  would  wear 
off  in  a few  weeks. 


The  piano  varnish  excels  in  hardness  but  lacks  in  elas- 
ticity, while  a floor  varnish  possesses  elasticity  and 
durability,  and  will  outwear  the  piano  varnish  ten  times, 
although  costing  but  little  more  than  half  the  money. 

To  produce  a satisfactory  finish,  therefore,  varnish  must 
not  only  have  quality  but  adaptability. 

The  profession  of  the  master  painter  and  decorator  and 
the  varnish  makers’  craft  have  advanced  together.  There 
is  a vast  difference  between  the  hit  and  miss  system  of 
varnish  making  in  its  earlier  days  and  the  present  scien- 
tific methods. 

No  guess  work  is  permissible  in  varnish  making.  The 
gums  are  carefully  sorted  and  graded  for  the  various 
kinds  of  varnish,  the  quantities  to  be  melted  correctly 
weighed,  the  melting  or  cooking  of  the  gum  closely 
watched  by  the  expert  varnish  maker  by  means  of  his 
stirring  rod,  and  the  proportions  of  oil  and  turpentine 
added  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  In  addition 
to  these  leading  essentials,  there  are  many  minor  points 
to  be  observed, and  only  learned  by  experience  and  long 
acquaintance  with  gum  copal,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 
I use  the  expression  minor  points,  however,  in  a relative 
sense  only,  as  every  precaution  observed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  varnish  is  or  should  be  based  upon  practical  ex- 
perience of  what  is  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  all  are  necessary  factors  in  reaching  the  goal  of  per- 
fection. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  varnish  chemistry  was  in 
the  crysalis  state.  It  has  now  developed  wings,  and  the 
laboratory  is  scarcely  less  important  to  the  varnish  maker 
than  the  melting  kettles,  so  that  a poor  equipment  and 
meager  facilities  in  this  regard  is  a serious  handicap.  Un- 
certain or  dubious  experiments  are  now  either  supplanted 
or  controlled  by  analysis  and  research,  combined  with  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  varnish  elements,  so  that  the 
laboratory  has  become  a sort  of  “slave  of  the  lamp”  that 
is  never  solicited  in  vain  and  is,  moreover,  just  as  able  to 
help. 

Most  varnish  factories  maintain  a chain  of  laboratories, 
each  one  having  a distinct  function,  and  confining  itself  to 
the  particular  branch  it  represents,  as,  for  instance,  var- 
nish, shellac,  color  varnishes  and  enamels,  analytical  and 
manufacturing. 

The  laboratories  are  presided  over  by  a chief  chemist, 
whose  duty  is  not  only  to  direct  the  daily  work  and 
routine,  but  also  to  keep  in  touch  with  everything  per- 
taining to  the  development  of  the  varnish  industry  all 
over  the  world.  In  a word,  he  has  his  finger  on  the  uni- 
versal varnish  pulse,  and  if  any  change,  improvement  or 
discovery  worth  making  occurs,  it  becomes  a subject  for 
personal  laboratory  investigation,  and  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  betterment  of  varnish  making  methods  is  taken 
the  fullest  possible  advantage  of. 


Before  reaching  its  final  resting  place  in  the  storage 
tanks,  the  varnish  undergoes  one  very  important  process 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  and  that  is  filtering. 

In  this  operation  the  varnish  is  passed  through  a suc- 
cession of  stout,  specially  prepared,  filter  paper,  each  of 
which  is  kept  from  breaking  by  layers  of  strong  wire  net- 
ting, every  layer  or  Sheet  being  clamped  in  a stout  iron 
frame 


In  its  progress  through  the  filter,  the  varnish  leaves 
behind  every  particle  of  solid  matter  and  emerges  as  clear 
and  translucent  in  appearance  as  refined  honey. 

This  is  tiie  last  of  the  manufacturing  operations,  and 
the  varnish  is  mow  introduced  into  the  storage  tanks  to 
acquire  age,  or  ripen,  as  it  is  termed.  Next  to  quality 
and  adaptability  of  varnish  the  most  important  requisite 
is  undoubtedly  uniformity  of  quality  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  this  successfully,  an  enormous  tankage  capacity 
is  necessary.  Although  in  the  manufacture  of  several  lots 
of  varnish  the  same  formula  may  bo  adopted  throughout 
there  ns  still  one  essential  feature  that  must  he  observed 
to  insure  an, solute  uniformity,  so  far  as  human  means  will 
permit,  and  that  is  the  time  allowed  for  the  ripenins: 
process.  This  is  something  that  cannot  be  hurried  and 
the  result  obtained  while  the  varnish  is  remaining  in  the 
tank  undergoing  the  mysterious  process  of  “ripenina” 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  artificial  means  so  far  dis- 
covered. The  proper  time  for  ripening  is  from  three  to 
twelve  months  according  to  the  grade  of  varnish,  so  that 
It  w;ill  be  easily  seen  th.at,  to  allow  the  varnish  full  tim-=> 
to  ripen,  and  at  the  .same  time  to  keep  a supply  of  “rine” 
varnish  on  hand  sufficiently  large  to  fill  all  orders  and  to 
meet  emergencies,  demands  a very  extensive  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  a poor  equipment  in  this  regard  must  neces 
sanly  prove  disastrous  to  the  production  of  uniform  goods' 

A varnish  carefully  and  correctly  made  from  a 
and  approved  formula  is  only  half  complete  ™nd  if  nnt 
given  proper  time  to  mature  before  sh^ng  wm.  L aU 


probability,  be  condemned  by  the  consumer  to  whom  it 
may  be  shipped. 

The  question  may  perhaps  arise  as  to  why,  with  all  this 
applied  knowledge  and  facilities,  varnish  ever  goes  wrong? 

In  finishing-room  circles  it  is  a very  common  thing  to 
hear  “varnish  problems”  rerferred  to  or  discussed. 

Whenever  I hear  varnish  problems  talked  of  I think  of 
the  small  boy  who,  with  his  pencil,  drerw  such  a weird 
goblin  on  his  slate  that  he  was  scared  of  it.  Varnish  prob- 
lems are  usually  a myth,  or  else  are  created  by  the  var- 
nish user.  For  the  varnish  manufacturer  who  under- 
stands his  business  there  are  practically  no  varnish  prob- 
lems; he  has  solved  them  all.  There  need  not  be  any 
varnish  prolblems  for  the  buyer  either  if  he  will  buy  his 
varnish  right. 

It  is  possible  that  finishing-room  troubles  will  never  be 
entirely  eliminated,  but  these  are  not  varnish  protblerns — 
they  are  simply  the  logical  outcome  of  improper  varnish 
or  conditions,  and  the  skilled  varnish  maker  is  able  to  tell 
the  whys  a>nd  wherefores,  and  prescribe  the  remedies  also. 

Let  me  repeat  this  thought,  as  I want  to  make  it  very 
plain.  Improper  conditions  will  create  varnish  troubles 
galore,  but  varnish  troubles  are  not  necessarily  “varnish 
problems.” 

The  comipoimd  or  mixture  known  as  varnish  is  subject 
to  natural  laws,  the  same  as  any  other  substance  or  com- 
binati'On  of  substances,  and  the  violation  of  any  of  these 
laws  will  cause  trouble  in  the  use  of  varnish. 

In  other  words,  varnish  is  always  consistent — consist- 
ently good  or  'insistently  bad,  no  matter  who  the  manu- 
facturer is.  It  may  be  improperly  named,  or  not  exactly 
true  to  description,  but  it  is  a scientific  fact  that  varnish 
will  be  true  to  it.self,  as  all  varnish  troubles  are  controlled 
by  cause  and  effect  the  same  as  any  other  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

We  realize  that  the  house  painter  or  decorator  has  many 
handicaps  in  providing  the  proper  varnishing  conditions 
and  the  owner  is  usually  to  blame.  ’ 

Insufficient  heat,  an  urgent  demand  for  undue  haste 
and  many  other  drawbacks  are  met  with  in  finishing  oper- 
ations that  cannot  always  be  overcome  by  the  painter 
which  result  in  less  perfect  work  than  if  the  conditions 
and  surroundings  were  as  they  should  be. 

In  our  propaganda  work  we  have  always 'endeavored  to 
make  home  builders  and  house  owners  understand  that 
satisfactory  work  demands  proper  finishing  conditions 
and  I think  this  is  a matter  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  by  the  painter  to  his  customers  wherever  op- 
portunities arise. 

The  painter  has  also  frequent  opportunities  of  impress- 
ing upon  his  customers  the  folly  of  using  low-cost  var- 
nishes in  a spirit  of  economy.  They  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  costs  as  much  to  apply  a cheap  varnish 
as  a good  one,  and  that  while  the  low-cost  varnish  has  a 
brief  period  of  wear  only,  good  and  suitable  finishes  pro- 
duce handsome  results  that  last. 

In  this  connection  I am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the  intel- 
ligent knowledge  of  the  painters  of  today  who  realize  that 
good  work  demands  good  and  suitable  varnish  and  the 
right  conditions.  That  this  is  a fundamental  principle 
based  on  scientific  facts,  as  neither  varnish  maker  nor 
varnish  user  can  violate  nature’s  laws  without  paying  a 
penalty. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  present  status  of  varnish,  in  its 
broad  commercial  aspect,  it  is  no  news  to  any  master 
painter  that  like  many  other  commodities  war  conditions 
have  had  a marked  effect  on  prices.  This  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  greatly  increased  costs  of  manufacture.  The 
higher  cost  of  labor  you  are  all  familiar  with,  and  you 
are  also  in  touch  with  the  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  mar- 
kets, which  have  a very  direct  bearing  on  varnish  prices. 
While  you  may  not  have  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  controlling  the  supply  of  gums  used  in  varnish 
making,  the  advances  in  these  have  been  enormous.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  dyestuffs  and  coloring  pigments 
used  in  stains  and  enamels  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  any  better  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  realize  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  members  of  the 
principal  varnish  using  industry  and  the  varnish  making 
fraternity. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  varnish  maker  is  to  a large  ex- 
tent the  employe  of  the  painter.  It  is  you  who  tell  us 
what  you  want,  and  it  is  our  place  to  let  you  have  it,  co- 
operating with  you  to  produce  finishing  materials  to  give 
the  desired  results  at  the  lowest  legitimate  cost. 

On  motion  Mr.  Stevenson  was  given  a vote  of  thanks 
for  the  paper  just  read. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  a paper  had  been  assigned  by  the 
association  to  the  A.  Wilhelm  Company.  The  salesman 
who  was  to  read  this  paper  had  been  taken  sick  with 
smallpox.  Thomas  V.  Sullivvan,  chemist  of  the  company, 
who  had  written  the  paper,  intended  to  come  to  read  it, 
but  had  been  taken  sick  and  he  therefore  called  on  A.  G. 
Schumann  to  read  the  paper,  which  he  did  as  follows: 
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Painters’  Colors. 

In  considering'  colors  ground  in  oil,  there  are  three 
things  that  stand  out  as  most  important.  The  quality  of 
the  pigment,  the  character  of  the  oil  and  the  care  and 
manner  with  '5\'hich  the  grinding  is  performed.  As  master 
painters  and  decorators,  you  understand  the  necessity  of 
selecting  the  character  and  kind  of  colors  suitable  for  the 
•work  you  are  about  to  do.  After  you  have  made  your 
selection  along  the  lines  of  adaiptibility  and  durability,  you 
must  stick  closely  to  those  colors  which  years  of  experi- 
ence have  taught  you  were  the  best.  Even  in  doing  this, 
all  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of  using  colors  that  did 
not  perform  the  work  intended  of  them  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  and  in  the  following  paper,  I will  endeavor  to 
explain  to  you  why  you  have  had  these  experiences. 

Sc^metimes,  no  doubt,  it  was  your  own  fault,  but  more 
often  it  was  the  fault  of  the  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  of  the  faults  found  in  the  colored 
pigments  were  due  to  lack  of  care  in  their  manufacture, 
rather  than  to  adulteration  or  to  any  inherent  fault  in  the 
pigment  itself. 

Mr.  John  Dewar,  in  his  paper  on  “Painting  as  a Col- 
lateral Asset,’’  read  before  'the  master  painters  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  last  week,  says,  “It  has  been  said  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.”  Yes,  that  is  true  and, 
more  than  that,  you  will  find  also  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  demanded  to  possess  and  maintain  other 
valuable  things  besides  liberty.  In  no  field  is  this  state- 
ment more  true  than  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
colored  pigments. 

I am  making  no  exaggerated  statement  when  I say  that 
vigilance  in  manufacture  is  the  price  of  lasting  and  dur- 
able colors,  and  that  no  color  that  is  not  carefully  and 
properly  made  will  prove  satisfactory.  The  main  test  of 
a colored  pigment  is  its  ability  to  hold  its  color  and  ap- 
pearance under  the  action  of  sunlight,  weathering  and 
other  natural  infiuences,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  colored  pigments  that  are  commonly  ground  in  oil 
will  do  this,  provided  they  have  been  carefully  made. 

While  connected  with  the  United  States  Government,  I 
saw  Chinese  blues-  that  were  used  on  bonds,  which  showed 
after  a lapse  of  a few  years  a distinct  green  hue,  so  much 
so  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  match  this  color 
again,  to  replace  some  of  the  bond  issue,  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so  without  the  addition  of  yellow,  and  yet  other 
bonds  printed  years  ago  in  Chinese  blue,  are  practically 
the  same  hue  today  as  the  day  they  were  printed. 

I had  charge  of  the  ink  for  the  reprinting  of  a set  of 
specimen  stamps  for  the  Panama  Exposition.  Every 
stamp  ever  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  was 
reproduced,  and  we  had  copies  of  the  original  formulasi, 
and  copies  of  the  stamps;  but,  gentlemen,  from,  the  first 
issue,  1847,  to  the  issue  of  1906,  the  ink  made  from  the 
formulas  in  no  instance  matched  the  original  stamps.  The 
stamps  made  after  1906,  due  to  improvements  in  color 
manufacture,  were  easily  duplicated.  This  shows  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  question  of  permanency  is  relative,  and  that 
many  colors  rated  as  permanent  by  tests  and  experience 
may  prove  fugitive  and  changeable  where  eternal  vigilance 
has  not  been  exercised  in  their  compounding  and  manipu- 
lation. 

In  explaining  to  you  briefly  the  manufacture  of  colors, 
!l  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  be  a 
chemist  in  order  to  get  a clear  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess and  the  part  it  plays  in  your  business.  Cooking  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  chemical  industries,  yet  some 
of  the  best  cooks  we  have  known  never  heard  of  chemistry 
and  a man  does  not  have  to  be  a chemist  to  know  good 
cooking  when  he  eats  it.  Chemistry,  after  all,  is  a matter 
of  arithmetic,  and  I will  explain  how  this  is  true. 

Every  chemical  change  takes  place  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  in  definite  proportions.  That  is,  a certain  definite 
amount  of  one  substance  by  weight  will  always  react 
with  a definite  amount  of  another  body,  under  the  proper 
condition  to  form  a third  definite  compound,  these  pro- 
portions being  unalterable.  Now,  the  formation  of  a color 
is  a chemical  change  in  which  one  -ar  more  substances  are 
combined  to  make  a third  colored  compound,  which  is 
known  as  a pigment.  If  the  materials  used  are  pure,  if 
they  are  weighed  properly  and  combined  in  the  same  man- 
ner, they  will  invariably  form  a pigment  of  the  same  hue 
and  properties  and  we  will  have,  as  a result,  a perfect 
color.  But  if  impure  raw  materials  are  used,  faulty 
weighings  made,  or  different  methods  of  manufacture  used, 
the  result  will  not  be  the  definite  chemical  compound 
desired.  And  inasmuch  as  the  color,  clearnessand  strength 
of  the  pigment  depend  on  the  chemical  compound  formed 
and  its  physical  condition,  if  any  variation  occurs,  in  either 
the  composition  or  manufacture,  the  color,  clearness  and 
strength  of  the  resultant  pigment  will  suffer. 

In  making  colors,  we  have  formulas  just  like  receipts 
for  cooking,  figured  out  from  the  laws  of  chemistry,  which 
tell  us  just  how  much  of  one  substance  will  combine  with 
a given  amount  of  another  substance  to  form  the  color 
we  desire.  I referred  to  this  -before,  as  a definite  propor- 
tion. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  colors  is 
to  analyize  the  raw  materials  going  into  them  to  ascertain 


their  purity  and  composition.  This  being  done  and  due 
allowance  having  been  made  for  any  variation,  they  must 
be  carefully  weighed.  They  are  then  dissolved  separately 
in  large  wooden  tubs.  The  exact  -amount  of  water  or  acid 
as  the  case  may  be  always  being  used  and  care  being  taken 
that  the  temperature  is  of  the  proper  degree.  In  making 
duplicate  batches  of  color,  this  is  of  supreme  importance, 
as  any  variation  in  the  density  of  the  solution  or  the 
degree  of  temperature  between  two  batches  will  result  in 
differences  in  hue  and  color  strength.  After  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  in  solution,  they  are  run  into  a third  tub  or  vat 
provided  with  a mechanical  stirrer,  where  the  precipita- 
tion or  formation  of  the  color  takes  place.  After  the  color 
is  formed,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  and  then  washed.  This 
process  consists  in  drawing  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  re- 
filling the  tank  with  water,  allowing  the  color  to  settle 
again  and  drawing  off  the  wash  water.  This  process  is 
-repeated  until  the  washing  waters  show  no  more  soluble 
salts.  The  precipitation  of  the  color  is  very  important  as 
the  strength  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  crystals 
formed  in  the  precipitation;  the  smaller  the  crystal  the 
more  nearly  amorphous  it  is — that  is,  without  crystalline 
structure — the  ^greater  will  be  the  strength  of  the  pigment. 
A properly  washed  color  will  be  soft  and  brilliant.  Im- 
proper washing  often  is  the  cause  of  bleeding  and  lack  of 
drying,  due  to  acids  or  salts  left  in  the  pigment.  After 
washing,  the  color  is  pumped  through  a filler  press  and  all 
the  surplus  water  is  pressed  off.  It  is  then  dried  in  a 
steam  heated  drier  and  disintegrated  or  ground. 

Before  being  made  into  paint,  another  important  step  is 
testing  the  color  to  see  if  it  is  of  the  sarnie  h'ue  and  color 
strength  as  the  standard.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  up  an 
accurately  weighed  portion  of  ithe  color  with  a certain 
amount  of  white  zinc  and  comparing  the  resultant  tint 
with  the  same  amount  of  the  standard  color  treated  in  a 
■similar  manner.  The  color  should  also  be  analyzed  by  a 
chemist  to  see  that  the  composition  is  correct. 

Of  course  not  all  of  the  pigments  ground  in  oil  are  made 
in  this  manner,  as  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  colors 
ground  in  oil;  The  natural  earth  colors,  the  chemical 
mineral  pigments  and  the  chemical  organic  pigments.  I 
will  describe  briefly  to  you  the  nature,  composition  and 
character  of  these  three  classes  of  pigments. 

First,  we  have  the  natural  earth  pigments,  that  are 
colors  that  have  already  been  put  through  the  process  I 
described  before  by  the  master  color  manufacturer  of  us 
all,  and  occur  in  the  form  of  colors  buried  in  the  earth. 
All  that  is  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  these  pigments, 
is  to  dig  them  from  the  ground,  wash  them  free  from  dirt 
.and  sand  and  grind  them  to  powder.  They  are  less  brill- 
iant in  hue  than  the  artificial  colors,  but  are  more  perma- 
nent to  outside  influences.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
are 

The  Ochers: 


This  is  a clayey  material  of  a light  yellow  color  some- 
times approximating  in  brightness,  even,  the  chrorne 
yellows  It  owes  its  color  to  a certain  percentage  of  ferric 
hydroxide,  a form  of  iron.  There  are  a nuinber  of  grades 
of  ocher  on  the  market,  the  most  highly  prized  being  known 
as  French  ocher.  The  superiority  of  the  French  ocher 
over  dimestic  ocher  rests  in  the  fact  that  nature  gave  to 
France  deposits  of  this  earth-  that  are  cleans,  softer  and 
brighter  than  she  gave  to  the  other  nations.  Of  late  years, 
however,  with  improved  methods  of  manipulation  and 
treatment,  this  superiority  has  practically  in  most  cases 
become  one  of  name  rather  than  of  fact. 

Ochers  are  pometime-s  toned  with  chrome  yellowS-nd 
in  this  form  go  under  the  niam-e  of  chrome  ochers.  There 
is  also  on  the  market  at  least  one  brand  of  chemically 
prepared  ocher  that  is  the  equal  of  the  imported  ochers. 
Ochers  are  seldom  put  on  the  market  burnt,  although 
there  are  some  natural  varieties  of  ocher  that  are  red. 
Ochers  are  permanent  colors  of  good  hiding  power  and 
strength  and  are  a very  important  class  of  .pigments  to 
the  painter  and  decorato’’,  as  they  are  practically  un- 
affected by  acids  and  alkalies. 


The  Siennas: 

The  siennas  are  a form  of  ocher;  that  is,  they  belong 
to  the  ocher  family,  but  are,  if  Wc  might  say  it,  the 
aristocrats  of  the  class.  They  rajige  in  color  from  a Ught 
yellow  to  ,a  brownish  vellow  in  their  raw  state.  They 
origimallv  were  discovered  in,  Tuscany  ajn-d  hence  the 
name.  The  b’OSt  varieties  still  come  from  Italy,  but  there 
are  m.any  domestic  varieties  of  importance  on  the  mar- 
ket. When  subjected  to  heat  the  .siennas  become  a dark 
brown,  which  is  knoii^m  to  the  trad,e  as  burnt  sienna. 
The  siennas,  as  the  ochers,  0-we  their  color  to  ferric 
hydroxide  freauently  comibine-d  With  a small  percentage 
of  manganese.  The  siennas  are  a somewhat  transparent 
pigment  and  are  practically  used  as  glaze  pigments  and 
stains.  They  are  of  importance  also  as  a ground  for 
graining. 

The  Umbers: 

The  'umibers  are  a third  variety  of  ocher,  owing  its  color 
to  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  form.ed  by  the  decomposi- 
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tion  of  various  iron  ores  and  for  this  reason  contains 
more  Impurities  in  the  shape  of  quartz  and  sand  than 
Che  other  forms  of  ocher.  It  ia  a brown  pig-ment  and 
after  calcination  becomes  almost  black.  In  this  form  it 
is  known  as  burnt  umber. 

The  Oxide  Reds: 

There  are  a nnimlber  of  reds  of  varying  shades  on.  the 
market,  some  natural  and  some  artificial,  that  owe  their 
color  to  oxide  of  iron.  These  colors,  which  are  generally 
known  as  metallics,  range  from  a bright  brick  red  to  a 
violet  purple.  The  principal  oxide  reds  are  Indian  red, 
which  is  onlcy  suttaible  for  use  as  an  oil  color  after  burn- 
ing, and  Venetian  red,  w'hich  is-  an  Iron  oxide  prepared 
from  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is,  therefore,  an  artificially- 
prepared  pigment. 

Graphite  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  are  natural  pig- 
ments. Graphite  owing  its  color  to  carbon  and  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  being  a natural  oxide  of  iron,  whose 
color  is  black.  Both  are  extensively  used  for  painting 
and  proltecting  structural  iron.  The  magnetic  oxide,  in 
my  opinion,  i.s  the  better  of  the  two.  Graphite  is  liable 
to  stimulate  corrosion  on  iron,  as  it  is  electrically  active, 
while  the  natural  oxide  of  iron,  being  to  a slight  extent 
basic,  will  have  the  opposite  tendency.  Graphite  is,  further, 
of  a more  or  less  slippery  nature,  and  for  this  reason 
does  not  work  as  w'ell  or  give  as  good  a surface  for  re- 
painting as  does  the  magnetic  axide,  which  has  some- 
what of  a tooth. 

The  black  oxlide  of  iron  is  what  is  produced  by  the 
Bower-Barff  process,  wfihich  is  used  to  obtain  the  very 
expensive  dull  black  coating  so  much  admired  on  wrought 
iron  hardware,  lamps,  etc.  There  are  also  artificial  varie- 
ties of  both  of  these  pigments.  'All  the  earth  pigments 
are  rather  poor  driers,  as  no  doubt  you  all  know. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  chemical  mineral  pigments  we 
have 

The  Yellows: 

They  are  the'  chrome  yellows,  which  all  belong  to  the 
same  chemical  family,  but  which,  owing  to  different  com- 
binations of  the  same  chemicals,  are  of  different  hues. 

T'hiey  are  made  Iby  combining  lead  with  -chromic  acid 
to  form  lead  chromates  and,  depending  on  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  of  these  ingredients  they  contain,  range 
from  a light  sulphur  color  to  a violet  red. 

The  first  of  the  group  are  primrose  and  lemon  yellow, 
a mixture  of  the  normal  chromate  of  lead  with  lead  sul- 
phate in  chemical  combination,  and  not  merely  mixed. 

The  second  group  are  the  medium  yellows,  the  straight 
normal  chromate  of  lead,  a yellow  tending  a little  to 
the  oranere  hue. 

The  third  are  the  chrome  oranges  or  mixtures  of  the 
normal  and  basic  chromates. 

The  fourth  are  the  chrome  reds;  also  known  as  Ameri- 
can vormillion.  This  is  the  basic  chromate  of  lead.  The 
chrome  yellows  are  insoluble,  stand  weather  well,  are 
fairly  fast  to  light,  darkening  a little  on  exposure,  hut 
are  affected  by  alkalis  and  sulphur  gases. 

Zino  yellow  or  chromate  of  zinc  is  a combination  of 
zinc  and  chromic  acid.  It  is  a very  soft  bright  yellow 
and  makes  very  bright  greens.  It  is  unaffected  by  gases 
and  alkalies,  hut  is  tq  some  extent  soluble  In  water 
Sometimes  greens  made  from  it  will,  after  rains  show 
evidence  of  streaking.  It  is  an  excellent  Inhibitor  of 
rust  and  its  use  is  highly  recommended  by  experts  along 
protective  coating  lines  as  an  ingredient  in  all  protective 
coatings. 

The  Blues: 

Next  in  importance  to  the  yellows  are  the  blues.  These 
are: 

Ultramarine  blue,  made  by  calcining  together  soda, 
aluniina.  silica  and  sulphur.  It  la  the  artificial  semi- 
precious stone  known  as  lapis-lazuli.  It  'is  a very  per- 
manent color  and  is  unaffected  by  sulphur  gases  or  alka- 
lies, hut  it  itself,  owing  to  the  sulphur  it  contains,  affects 
the  lead  colors.  There  are  many  varieties  and  grades 
of  ultramarine  blue  on  the  market,  and  if  improperly  or 
poorly  made  it  has  a tendency  to  turn  green  on  exposure. 

The  Ferric-Ferrocyian'ide  Blues;  Made  by  coTibining  a 
salt  of  iron!  with  prussiate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  oxidiz- 
ing the  resultant  product.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
ferrocyanide  blues:  Prussian  blue,  a deep  almost  black 

blue  which  shows  a violet  tone  when  reduced  with  white. 
Chinese  blue,  a lighter  blue  in  body  color,  with  a greener, 
brighter  undertone,  which  gives  a turquoise  Shade  when 
reduced  wtith  white,  and  bronze  blue,  a blue  midway 
between  the  Prussian  and  Chinese  blues  in  depth  of  tone, 
hut  Which  exhibits  a bronze  metallic  lustre  on  drying.  ’ 
When  the  Euiropean  wor  broke  out,  all  ferrocyanide 
blues  were  made  from  prussiate  of  potash.  Inasmuch  as 
the  sii'pply  of  this  material  was  cut  off  at  this  time  we 
were  forced  to  find  a substitute  or  go  without  blue  and 
as  we  color  manufacturers  did  not  like  to  see  the  rniaster 
pamter  suffer,  we  got  down  to  work  and  made  ferroeVa- 


nide  blues  from  prussiate  of  soda.  These  soda  biue.s  have 
after  a test  of  three  years,  proved  themselves  every  bit 
as  good  as  tho.se  formerly  made  from  potash.  Before 
leaving  these  blues,  I would  offer  a sug-g-estiooi  to  you, 
that  yon  drop  the  use  of  the  name  Prussian  blue  and 
use  instead  the  term  ferrocyanide  blue,  which  I have 
been  using  above  and  which  is  reklly  their  proper  njame 
and  includes  all  the  varieties.  The  ferroovanide  blues 
are  permanent  .and  good  colors  if  properly  made,  but  are 
lather  dangerous  to  use  with  basic  carbonate  white  lead 
a.s  they  are  apt  to  change  under  these  conditions.  They 
lire  easily  affected  by  al'fca.lies.  ^ 

The  Chrome  Greens: 

amp  ferrocj^anide 

Srihese  advantages  of  both 

^ a tendency  to  separate 

n standing  even  after  they  have  been  applied  the  blue 
raising  to  the  surface  and  the  yellow  settling’  out  No 
doubt  all  of  you  have  observed  this.  This  is  more  nno- 
made  by  mixing  the  two  pigm^ts 
together  m the  dry  form,  and  hence  I would  recomm^d 
iirthe^wet  ^ ^eens  that  have%e.en  struck  together 

The  Black  Pigments: 

h5?rments  are  both  organic  and  in- 

practically  pure  carbon  made  bv  col 
ius  X ^ incomplete  combustion  of 

tio?'"o^”na'?Sl  tr®  incomplete  comhus- 

the  incomplete  com- 

Ptts  and  tenLls. 

ground  bone  ^rery  finely  water 

was  formerly  formed  mto  drons^  ^lack 

glue  and  soil  in  Zs  foZ,  tTe  S lame""™"'""" 

rived"  film  mlu^e^^uah  ^nto  those  de- 
tracts, and  those  ’derived  fr^^^the  berry  ex- 

the  fact  that  a ^ ™ the  various  products  of 

fhe  ifght'  ther'  Ls  boe?^^^  tar  colors  were  fugitiVe  to 
and  tL  term  “coal  against  their  use 

synonymous  with  fading  Th’'s  fs"  hmve'""^"**  as 

The  term  “coal  tar“  l| 

^ explain  the  distinction  to  you.  A^^aniVin 

coal^  tIr"”"l>L"'  to"fa  that  are  derived  from  coal 

coal  tar.  Bue  to  faulty  methods  of  rnanufacture  ami 

tar  and  therefore  the  common  use  of  thrierm  ‘Anifil” 

anilins"a"/c^l'Tq"^"'^i°'  "'vf*  color  is  erroneous.  All 
a'rihls.  '^'"t  all  coal  tar  colors  are  not 

Outside  of  paranitranilin,  lithol  red,  toluide  red  sev- 
'^Uscan  rods,  there  are  Only  a few  coal 
atl  ground  in  Oil  as  paint  pigments.  Prar-ticaliy 

all  the  stains,  however,  are  coal  tar  dyes.  ‘^-tmaiiy 

Paranitranilin  red,  while  it  is  a very  brilliant  and  use- 
Tf  fault,  namely,  that  of  bleeding, 

f a coat  of  Tara  red  is  once  put  on  a piece  of  work  it 
will  stain  through  as  many  coats  of  white  as  you  may 
care  to  put  on  it.  Some  of  the  coal  tar  stains  also  exS 
this  property,  but  in  some  cases  this  can  be  overcome  by 
a coat  of  aluminum  bronze.  " 

In  this  connection  the.  term  “ohemicaily  pure”  is  used 
to  descrilbe  a color  that  contains  nothing  but  the  chemi- 
cally combined  pigment,  in  contradistinction  to  a let-down 
color,  which  is  a color  to  which  has  been  added  a certain 
amount  of  an  inert  vyhite  base,  such,  as  barytes. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  of  colors  in  oil  is 
the  vehicle.  You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  vehicle 
i.s  the  life  of  paint.  Well,  in  colors  in  oil,  it  is  really 
more  than  the  life.  On  the  vehicle  depends  not  only  the 
permanency  of  the  pigment  after  it  is  applied,  but  also 
the  condition  it  will  be  in  when  the  can  is  opened  and 
how  It  ydll  break  up  when  you  mix  it  with  oil  or  with 
llie  white  base  you  are  tinting,  and  the  smoothness  ob- 
tainable on  grinding,  which  above  eveiything  else  shows 
the  quality  of  a color  in  oil. 

That  linseed  oil  is  the  only  suitable  and  acceptable 
vehiicle  for  the  highest  qualtty  of  colors  in  oil  is  undis- 
!)uted,  but  to  grind  colors  in  pure  raw  linseed  oil  is  not 
enough.  Linseed  oil,  like  certain  other  things,  require.s 
a.geing  before  it  is  tflt  to  use  and  the  oil  that  comes  from 
ihe  crusher  Is  generally  slimy  and  contains  foots  which 
settle  out  on  .standing.  If  these  foots  and  other  impuri- 
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ties  are  not  removed,  the  oil  will  not  become  smootJily 
incorporated  with  the  pigment  in  the  grinding  process, 
leaving  a rough,  stiokv  paste,  and  after  being  canned  will, 
as  it  were  ferment  (this  is  net  the  proper  term  to  use, 
hut  I can  think  of  nothing  so  expressive),  and  when  the 
can  is  opened  ah  oil  separation  will  he  found  _and_  the 
paste  will  he  stringy  and  lumpy.  In  this  condition  it  is 
hapd  to  break  up  anrl  wiill  not  ."ive  satisfactory  results. 

The  proper  oil  for  grinding,  colors  in  is  a linseed  oil 
that  has  been  heated  to  about  one  hundred  degrees,  but 
not  over,  for  several  hours,  and  through  which  a current 
of  dry  air  has  been  slowly  puimped.  ‘Although  lots  of 
painters  and  other  authorities  are  opposed  to  it,  .1  advo- 
cate the  addition  of  a few-  Per  cent  of  turpentine  to  the 
paste  color.  This  miakes  it  grind  smoother,  helps  to  dis- 
tribute the  oil  through  the  pigment  more  thoroughly, 
makes  the  paste  easier  to  (break,  keeps  it  in  better  con- 
dition in  the  can  and  does  not,  as  far  as  I can  see,  cause 
any  harm. 

ITie  color  and  oil  having  been  selected,  they  are  weighed 
in  the  proper  proportions  and  put  into  a,  meahanical 
mixer  and  agitated  till  the  combination  of  the  oil  and 
pigment  is  as  complete  as  possible.  When  this  operation 
is  finished,  the  paste  must  then  be  ground  until  each 
individual  microscopic  particle  of  the  pigment  is  thor- 
oughly encased  in  a film  of  oil.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  smoothness.  If  the  paste  shows  the  slightest  grain, 
the  grinding  has  not  been  properly  done  and  the  color 
Is  defective.  To  accomplish  the  desired  result,  great  pres- 
sure must  be  used,  and  fo  rthis  reason  power  mills  are 
employed.  Two  kinds  of  mills  can  be  used,  either  steel 
roller  mills,  which  consist  of  three  hollow  wiater-cooled 
steel  rolls  revolving  at  different  speeds  and  in  different 
directions  against  each  other,  or  Iburr  stone  mills,  also 
water  cooled.  There  is  a great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
which  of  these  twio  mills  is  the  better  for  grinding  paste 
colors,  hut  both  of  them  will  turn  out  a good  quality 
of  paste  If  the  raw  materials  used  are  of  the  proper  kinds 
and  care  is  used  in  ad.iusting  the  mills.  The  number  of 
grindings  and  the  degree  of  pressure  necessary  will  vary 
with  the  pigment  used. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a let  down  pigment  or  a 
chemically  pure  pigment  is  most  suitable  for  use  as  a 
tinting  color  has  been  wide,Iy  discussed  an(3  a great  many 
authorities  can  he  found  to  .advocate  each  class.  Per- 
sonally, for  the  finest  work  I think  that  the  chemically 
pure  pigments  are  superior  in  most  instances.  There  are 
some  cases,  however,  where  the  let  down  pigments  are 
preferable. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Oonovan,  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion wieire  given  to  the  writer  and  the  reaider. 

Mr.  Andrews  returned  the  gavel  to  President  'Wlood, 
with  thanks  to  the  Association  for  its  courtesy. 

Mr.  Mc'Elvein  moved  a vote  he  extended  to  the  Trav- 
elers’ Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  for  their 
contribution  to  the  convention.  Carried. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  5:45. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:45  A.  M. 

Mr.  Fish  reported  as  follows  for  the 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

The  Committee  on  the  President’s  Address  most  heartily 
congratulate  the  Presi(3ent  on  his  able  address  and  make 
the  following  recommendations; — 

First: — We  recommend  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
not  to  exceed  $200. 

Second: — We  recommend  the  endorsement  in  regard  to 
the  Executive  Board. 

Third; — We  also  recommend  the  increase  of  per  capita 
tax  from  $1.50  to  $2. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  recommenda- 
tions acted  on  separately. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 
was  adopted. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  Executive  Board 
was  adopted.  It  was  understood  that  each  local  should 
name  its  own  representative. 

The  recommendation  that  the  per  capita  tax  be  increased 
to  $2  was  adopted. 

Vice-President  Glunz  said  that  last  year  there  was  a 
recommendation  to  increase  the  secretary’s  salary  to  $200, 
hut  the  motion  had  not  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  the  expenses  were  so  great  that 
the  secretary  ought  to  have  enough  money  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  outlay  he  had  to  make  and  he  moved  that  the 
secretary-treasurer’s  salary  beginning  January,  1917,  hi 
$200  per  annum.  Adopted. 

The  following  report  was  read; 

Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

Whereas,  the  death  of  William  H.  Pinck,  past  president 
of  this  association  and  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  has  taken 
from  us  a man  of  sterling  worth  and  nobility  of  character, 


a man  of  kindly  ways,  of  sympathy  and  love  for  his  fellow 
men;  a man  v/^hose  untiring  devotion  to  the  association  and 
craft  in  general  added  splendor  to  its  well  being;  a man 
who  was  loved  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
ajid  work  with  him;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  here  record  our  expressions  of  deep 
regret  and  extend  to  his  sorrowing  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

W.  H.  OLIVER, 

CASPER  GLUNZ, 
McLELLAN  FREER, 

Committee. 

Whereas,  the  death  of  James  F.  Conley,  past  president 
of  this  association,  has  taken  from  us  a man  of  true  worth 
and  sterling  character;  a*man  whose  efforts  were  always 
in  the  direction  of  right,  no  matter  where  he  happened  to 
be;  a man  whose  influence  and  understanding  of  trade 
ethics  did  much  to  encourage  high  ideals  in  the  industry; 
a man  loved  by  all;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  here  record  our  expression  of  deep 
regret  and  extend  to  his  sorrowing  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

W.  .H.  OLIVER, 

CASPER  GLUNZ, 
McLELLAN  FREER, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a rising  vote,  all  remaining 
standing  for  one  minute. 

Carl  F.  Dabelstein  reported  from  the 

Resolutions  Committee 

in  favor  of  adopting  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Legis- 
lative .'Committe  in  regard  to  compensation  insurance.  On 
motion  it  was  adopted. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  a simple  form  of 
keeping  pay  rolls  might  be  developed  that  would  make  it 
easy  to  keep  records  without  much  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. 

Discussion  on  Legislative  Committee  Report. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  what  was  needed  was  for  each 
locality  to  comb  out  its  own  section.  Each  master  painter 
should  make  a statement  on  his  own  letterhead,  signing 
it,  then  make  up  a tabulated  statement  of  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  painters  in  the  neighborhood,  sending  this  to  him  with 
the  original  signed  letters  from  the  individual  painters  so 
he  might  back  up  the  figures  with  signed  statements.  Mr. 
Dabelstein  said  that  the  auditor  of  a mutual  insurance 
company  told  him  of  an  accident  case  that  was  settled  for 
$650,  and  then  the  man  went  back  to  work.  A man  who 
would  do  this  is  a criminal. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  would  like  to  go  before  the  commis- 
sion. On  a $96,000  job  they  had  two  accidents— one  a man 
getting  a sliver  in  his  hand,  followed  by  blood  poisoning; 
another,  a man  falling  eighteen  inches  and  getting  hurt 
slightly.  The  insurance  company  told  him  they  paid  out 
more  than  they  had  received. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said:— tWe  must  show  the  Insurance  Board 
facts"  and  figures.  They  are  very  lax  in  permitting  men  to 
carry  on  business  without  insurance;  they  are  permitting 
men  to  collect  benefits  although  they  are  actually  at  work. 

We  do  not  want  to  know  what  business  you  do,  but  we 
want  facts  and  figures  so  we  can  show  the  Insurance 
Board. 

Mr.  Gleberman  said  we  must  see  why  we  are  rated  so 
high  for  our  insurance.  There  was  less  outside  work  than 
ever  last  year  in  New  York,  because  the  have  done  away 
with  fancy  cornices.  On  a $1,600  contract,  there  will  often 
be  not  more  than  five  days  outside  work.  The  trouble  is, 
the  people  in  Albany  want  to  pat  the  working  men  on  the 
back.  In  one  case  a man  was  fit  to  go  to  work  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  but  he  remained  idle  and  drew  com- 
pensation from  the  State  fund  for  ten  weeks.  The  rates 
have  been  increased  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  work- 
ing class  at  the  expense  of  the  employers. 

Mr.  Potts  suggested  that  the  members  notify  Mr.  Dabel- 
stein of  the  number  of  accidents  they  have  had  since  they 
have  been  in  business.  We  had  one — a compound  fracture 
from  a fall  of  six  feet— in  25  years  business. 

iMlr.  Fish  said  that  in  Buffalo  a mam  must  prove  his 
inability  to  work  before  he  cam  draw'  compemsatiom. 

Mr.  Weise  said  that  ever  since  we  have  had  compul- 
sory insurance  (two  years)  we  have  not  had  a single  ac- 
cidW  to  employees  of  contracting  painters  in  Watertown. 
There  have  been  two  accidents  to  jO'Urneymen  hired  di- 
rectly by  property  owners. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  the  commassion  only  deals  in  fig- 
ures. Wo  don’t  want  up-state  to  pay  for  us.  We  are  in 
the  painting  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  arrd  we 
must  stand  as  a unit.  We  think  the  up-sitate  painters 
keep  their  books  better  than  many  of  those  in  New  York. 
Wlhen  we  want  to  kno‘W  something,  g*ive  uis  returns  to 
our  questions  within  a week.  In  the  old  form  of  liability 
insurance  we  merely  paid  for  protection  against  lawisuits, 
and  not  for  insuran'ce  Ibenefits  for  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Gi'immer  said  if  you  are  employing  a man  who,  at 
the  saime  time,  is  drawing  compensiation,  you  are  as  miuch 
of  a criminal  as  the  man. 
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Mr.  Seebeck  said  the  main  question  is:  Does  everybody 
carry  compensation  insurance,  and  if  not,  how  can  we 
comi>el  him  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Dudley  thought  the  State  should  make  it  compul- 
sory for  master  painters  to  register,  and  should  fiirnish 
a uniform  time  sheet  and  make  it  compulsory  for  reports 
to  be  made  upon  it. 

Mr.  Donavan  said;  We  want  to  get  the  data.  Mr. 
Dabelstein  wants  a report  from  every  painter  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  whether  he  is  an  Association  member 
or  not,  in  order  to  submit  concrete  figures  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Grimmer  added;  We  must  do  detective  work  and 
we  must  get  the  names  of  those  who  are  doing  work  and 
ai-e.  not  cari'yiug  insurance. 

Mr.  Potts  said;  If  j'ou  want  anything  fixed  write  to 
the  Governor. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  stated  that  the  committee  could  not  go 
to  Albany  until  they  had  figures. 

A member  said  he  thought  it  would  be  necessaiiy  to 
see  the  different  painters. 

A motion  made  by  Mr.  Sabine  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  local  associations  be  notified  to  get  busy  and  obtain 
Che  information  wanted  and  return  the  figures  to  the 
secretary  within  ten  days  was  adopted. 

Removal  of  Old  Wall  Paper. 

Mr.  Strifer,  representing  I.ocal  Union  No.  31,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Health,  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association  in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  require 
the  removal  of  wall  paper  in  which  you  as  master  paint- 
ers and.  we  as  journeymen  are  vitally  interested.  The 
New  York  Real  Estate  Exchange,  years  ago,  were  the 
most  bitter  opponents  of  the  bill,"  but  last  year  we  met 
them  face  to  face  and  instead  of  oppoking  the  bill  they 
wrote  a letter  recommending  it,  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
it  was  put  on  general  orders  and  we  failed  to  get  it  passed. 

■Senator  Gibbs  of  Buffalo  has  kindlly  consented  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  and  we  ask  you  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
Senators  and  representatives  in  the  Assembly  and  ask 
their  support.  As  a health  measure  it  is  a necessity. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  will  mcrease  the  work  of 
the  painters,  it  is  first  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  health 
of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
conditions.  We  hope  you  will  endorse  tliis  bill  and  get 
your  Legislative  Committee  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Sabine  thought  the  objects  of  the  bill  were  excel- 
lent. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  that  this  convention  reaffirm 
our  action  supporting  the  bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows:— 

An  -Act  to  amend  the  public  health  law,  in  relation  to  wall 
paper  and  calcimine. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows; 

Section  1.  Chapter  forty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitied  “Am  act  in  relation  to  the 
public  health,  constituting  chapter  forty-five  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,”  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein 
a new  section  to  be  section  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
t-wo-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  332-a.  Wall  paper  and  calcimine.  The  wall  or 
ceilin.g  of  any  building,  or  of  any  room  or  part  thereof, 
used  or  to  be  used  by  human  beings  for  tenements  or 
■working  purposes  in  cities  or  'villages  having  a popula- 
tickn  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  shall  not  be 
repapered  or  recalcimined  until  all  the  old  paper  or  old 
calcimine  has  been  removed  therefrom  and  such  wall  or 
ceiling  has  been  thoroughlj^  cleaned.  Any  person,  owner, 
occupant,  agent,  contractor  or  builder,  or  employee  of 
any  of  the  same,  who  shall  repaper  or  recalcimine  any 
building,  room  or  part  thereof,  used  or  to  be  used  by 
human  beings  for  tenements  or  working  purposes,  or 
cause  such  building,  room  or  part  thereof  to  be  repa- 
pered or  recalcimined  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Discussion  of  Trade  School  Papers. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  there  is  one  thing  that  had  not  been 
covered  and  that  was  the  business  end.  He  thought  there 
should  be  the  rudiments  of  a business  training  given  the 
boys,  so  they  would  understand  the  principles  of  cost  ac- 
counting, and  that  it  would  eliminate  much  of  the  unfair, 
trade  competition  due  to  ignorance. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  25  per  cent,  of  the  time  wels  given  to 
subjects  of  this  kind  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  that  if  more  attention  were  given  to 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  accounting,  it  would  do 
away  with  many  failures  caused  by  men  entering  business 
for  themselves,  with  no  business  knowledge. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  that  trade  schools  are  necessary.  The 
unions,  who  were  formerly  against  us,  have  agreed  that 


trade  schools  are  the  only  way  to  train  up  mechanics 
under  present  conditions.  Formerly  our  trouble  was  that 
boys  wouldn’t  want  to  go  to  school.  Now,  when  boys  find 
they  can  earn  $5  a day  as  mechanics,  there  is  more  incen- 
tive to  learn  mechanical  trades.  We  are  endeavoring,  in 
the  New  York  Trade  School  to  teach  boys  to  do  things 
they  will  not  learn  outside.  They  learn  sign  writing.  They 
are  taught  to  mix  colors.  How  many  journeymen  can  do 
this?  The  school  at  New  Haven  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  the  kind  I have  seen.  Our  New  York  Trade  School  is 
a pay  school. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  the  New  York  Trade  School  is  doing  fine 
work,  but  the  movement  of  the  International  Committee 
is  to  introduce  trade  training  in  the  public  schools.  We 
are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year, 
yet  what  does  this  money,  which  is  raised  by  taxing  all  of 
us,  give  back  to  the  trades.  Boys  and  girls  are  allowed 
to  drift  into  life  without  any  preparation.  We  are  using 
the  equipment  at  the  Boardman  School  all  day,  every  even- 
ing, and  every  week  in  the  year.  We  should  get  the 
boys  before  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  Put 
force  back  of  this  and  see  that  something  is  done. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  trade  training. 

Mr.  Sabine  said  he  thought  the  manual  training  schools 
are  doing  a great  work  that  will  help  along  the  hue  of 
industrial  training.  One  boy,  who  is  a graduate  of  the 
school  Is  to-day  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  Utica. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  that  the  committee  he  asked  for  yester- 
■day  would  take  care  of  all  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Utica,  read  the  following  paper: — 


Do  Trade  Agreements  Benefit  the  Employer. 

As  to  this  question,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  master  painters  and  decorators  of  Utica,  and 
the  practices  of  their  employees  in  the  past,  we  are  willing 
to  go  on  record  very  strongly,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  sign 
or  make  any  agreements  with  the  union.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  of  my  experience  as  an  employer,  I can  say 
that  with  few  if  any,  exception  we,  as  an 
and  individually,  have  kept  our  agreements  with  th^, 
but  they  have  not  done  so  with  us.  Therefore,  for  some 
time  past,  we  have  made  no  agreements  with  the  union, 
but  have  paid  the  advances  and  reduced  the  hours,  etc  ^ 
the  demands  arose,  and  kept  our  business  going.  Will 
say  that  demands  have  almost  invariably  been  made  uf 
similar  demands  that  have  been  made  and  granted  in  th 
other  principal  building  trades.  The  public  to  pay 

the  bill.  If  we  fight  them,  we  lose,  anyway.  Our  over- 
head goes  on  and  the  public  keeps  naost  of  them  at  work 
and  we  can  do  most  of  the  suffering,  financially  and  other- 
wise, so  what’s  the  use. 

The  union  has  accomplished  some  little  good  m the  ’^ay 
of  having  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc.,  keep  their  hands 
off  painting,  bronzing,  etc.,  and  we  have  helped  some  a 
that.  The  business  agents  have  to  do  something  or  lose 
their  jobs.  But  they  would  do  that  much, 
have  done  it  from  purely  selfish  motives,  though  they 
point  with  pride  to  it  as  done  for  our  benefit.  And  it  was 
many  long  years  coming.  , 

In  general,  the  rule  of  dog  eat  dog  obtains, 

Golden  Rule.  About  all  we  get  is  what  we  get  out  and 
take,  or  pay  good  and  plenty  for.  j 

GentleLss  Ind  brotherly  love  between  m^ter  ^^man 
is  not  understood  as  yet  and  is  looked  upon  as  we^n^ 
and  is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  limit  by  the  average 
employee,  especially  the  younger  element.  , . 

Some  few  of  the  older  fellows  are  still  human,  but  tne 
ranks  are  growing  thinner  much  faster  than  the  averag 
whA„  there  Is  net 

uT  l!‘sSVe”auA';  sS  say 

''The^  pa^^^as  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr  Srstlir  said  that  in  some  towns  they  are  op- 
posed to  Uade  agreements."  In  New  York  ^a^hmk  dif- 
torently.  The  trade  union  man  gets  -what  he  wants, 
cause  the  mem  are  thoroughly  arg-amzed.  If  we  r 

eanized  we  cam  get  a satisfactory  agreement.  He  asks 
111  he  thinks  he  can  get.  If  we  get  ^og^her  and  rei^on 
it  out,  you  can  usually  agree  on  some  m.iddle  ground  toa 
will  be  satisfactory^  to  both.  You  have  a ^mlding  Tmdes 
Emplovers’  Association.  Why  do  you  not  oroanize  a 
thoroughly  as  the  Building  ’Trades  Council  among  Itoe 
ic-urneymen?  In  Utica  the  carpenters  had  a fight  v ith 
their  men,  but  the  painters  and  plumbers  would  not  sup- 
port them  amd  lock  out  their  men. 

Mr.  Grimmer  claimed  that  if  a trade  agreement  is  con- 
structed and  carried  out  properly,  it  will  benefit  botfi 
the  employers  and  the  men.  A man  who  is  a member 
of  the  Association,  is  fair  and  square,  and  lives  up  to  his 
agreement  gets  along  ail  right.  We  have  a Trade  Board 
and  all  matters  must  be  thi-Eished  out  before  them.  The 
walking  delegate  cannot  pull  the  men  off  a job.  Our  men 
in  New  York  have  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  iiast 
tw'o  years.  We  have  had  cases  w'here  we  have  had  to 
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lino  our  own  mombers.  Tlie  Trade  Board  can  recommend 
that  a.  member  be  penalized.  The  Board  of  Directors 
talves  tills  matter  up  and  refers  it  to  the  Association.  You 
aii  have  to  pay  the  .'^ame  wages;  if  you  don’t  you  have 
to  pay  the  V)a,ck  wages  and  be  penaiized  beside. 

-Mr.  Weise  .said  that  if  every  city  in  the  State  could 
liave  a simiiar  condition  to  that  in  New  York,  it  would 
be  better.  In  Watertown  we  signed  an  agreement  for 
three  years.  One  year  later  the  union  demanded  50  cents 
a day  more,  on  April  1.  We  offered  25  cents  a day.  They 
declined  this.  On  July  1 they  struck,  but  finally  we  com- 
promised at  25  cents.  We  have  a great  many  journeiymen 
who  take  contracts  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gleberman  said  that  before  the  agreement  the 
walking  delegate  would  come  and  ask  for  money  to  keep 
the  men  on  the  job,  but  now  they  do  not  dare  to  so  such 
a thing. 

Mr.  Hawken  said  that  in  Rochester  they  had  an  agree- 
ment by  which  no  strike  could  be  held  until  matters  had 
been  referred  to  a grievance  commlittee.  This  was  in 
force  for  two  years  and  it  was  broken  by  the  masters.  I 
wish  it  was  still  in  force.  The  men  have  sense  enough 
to  ask  for  more  than  they  expect  to  get. 

Mr.  Joss,  of  Syracuse,  said  they  had  a very  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Glunz  said  that  to  a great  extent  the  contractors 
themselves  are  at  fault.  If  in  every  city  the  emiployers 
would  have  a committee  to  handle  aiffairs  it  would  be 
better.  We  have  found  they  are  a body  of  men — not 
scoundrels — who  will  stand  iby  their  agreement. 

Mr.  Pott'S  said  that  they  had  a country  job  and  the  walk- 
ing delegate  said  we  must  hire  local  men  or  he  would 
pull  the  job.  The  delegate  sent  the  'men  to  the  job,  not 
even  giving  him  the  privilege  of  picking  out  the  men  he 
wanted. 


Mr.  Dabelstein  explained  that  iMr.  Potts  did  not  belong 
to  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  but  to  the  Association  of  the  Bronx.  He  thought 
it  would  bC’  well  if  every  secretary  of  an  association  that 
had  an  agreement  .sho'Uld  send  a copy  to  every  other  sec- 
retary. If  the  men  broke  an  agreement  in  any  locality, 
every  othei  locality  should  be  notified,  and  every  secre- 
tary should  at  once  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Brother- 
hood, at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  they  w|ould  realize  that  it 
was  a different  matter  to  have  a difficulty  'with  one  smalt 
local  or  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Pish  said  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Asso- 
aSee'ments^'''“^''’°  refused  to  permit  its  members  to  sign 

Ml.  Glimmer  .said  that  in  New  York  no  individual  mem- 
oer  call  sign  an  agreement.  All  agreements  are  made  be- 
tween the  Association  and  the  Brotherhood,  wfth  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building  Trades 
® Association,  after  no'mination  by  their  attor- 
ney. The  marble  cutters  were  willing  to  grant  an  in- 
crease asked  by  their  men,  but  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
p.l'Cyers  Association  will  not  let  them.  If  there  should 

'building  trades  mechanic 
's  no.  reason  other  cities 
could  not  have  such  an  organization.  Every  employer 
is  under  bond  to  live  up  to  his  agreements.  It  costs  us 

are  $100, 

if  vnn  protection  for  it. 

t you  do  not  bring  your  association  up  to  a point  where 
It  IS  worth  while  it  will  accomplish  very  little  People 
come  into  our  association  because  they  know  they  will 
pt  fuU  value  for  their  money.  The  only  man  opposed 
to  ti'ELde  agreements  is  the  walking"  delegate. 

Mr.  Glunz  moved  t.liat  the  -Association  s’upp'Ort  Mr.  Da- 
belstein  s idea  that  every  local  send  a copy  ef  its  agree- 
®ach  secretary,  and  that  when  troubles  arise,  the 
Aew  York  'State  secretary  be  notified  and  he  in  turn  will 
notify  all  the  local  secretaries,  who  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Brotherhood  authorities]  Ca,rried. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  12:56. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

After  President  Wood' had  called  the  convention  to  o.rder, 
at  2:10  P.  M.,  the  following  telegram  was  read:— 

Heavy  snows  have  demoralized  railroads.  Cannot 
reach  Syracuse  in  time  to  return  here  for  im'piortant 
m.eetiiig.  Sincerely  t.’'ust  you  have  good  convention. 
Have  wires  asking  that  authorities  Ibe  requested  to  re- 
quire manufacturing  plants,  stores  and  other  places, 
clean  up  and  'paint  up  on  the  nine  heatless  Mondays. 
Can  your  convention  do  it?  Don’t  fail  to  send  large 
delegation  to  Peori.a.  Tx'ade  promotion  and  advertising 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Other  equa.lly  imiportant 
subjects,  with  that,  require  attendance.  All  regret  very 
much  inability  to  attend,  as  I intended  to  personal!^ 
explain  nece.ssity  of  attendance  at  Peoria.  Best  regards 
lo  all  A.  H.  MoGHAN. 

The  Credentials  Committee  presented  their  report,  which 
W.1S  accepted. 


'Phe  trustees  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  books 
of  the  treasurer  and  found  them  correct. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $1,004.43. 

New  Business. 

C.  M.  Bien  spoke  of  the  death  of  William  H.  Pinck,  yice- 
president  of  the  International  Association,  and  asked  that 
by  endorsement  of  this  association  the  name  of  Will- 
iam H.  Oliver  shall  be  presented  as  New  York’s  candidate 
for  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  that  this  action  be 
wired  to  Mr.  Oli'v^er,  who  was  compelled  to  return  home 
the  previous  evening.  Adopted. 

Carl  P.  Dabelstein  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  notify  the  secretaries  of  the  various  local  associations 
and  ask  their  support.  Adopted. 

■ Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  Edward  Hurst  Brown  and  Will- 
iam P.  Symonds  be  elected  to  honorary  membership 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Hawken  asked  how  the  membership  could  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr  Fish  suggested  that  the  New  York  members  get  in 
touch  with  the  Convention  of  Builders’  Exchangee  and 
endeavor  to  get  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  he  had  compiled  a lisit  of  forty  cities 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  McGhan  and  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
done  anything. 

f said  the  Buffalo  .association  had  sent  out  over 

250  letters,  but  you  cannot  get  members  by  correspond- 
ence. ^ 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  it  might  be  well  to  .get  the  salesmen’s 
association  to  help  us.  They  can  help  us  circulate  our 
literature  and  perhaps  can  say  a few  words  to  men  who 
are  worth  while.  Then,  when  they  have  done  something, 
we  can  go  and  do  some  personal  work. 

Mr.  Hawken  called  this  an  excellent  idea. 

President  Wood  said  that  each  man  should  personally 
endeavor  to  find  out  from  the  salesmen  who  would  make 
desirable  members. 

Mr.  Middleman  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  elect 
an  organizer  whose  business  it  would  be  to  endeavor  to 
get  new  members. 

Mr.  Glunz  said  that  the  salesmen  had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  organization  of  the  Jamesitown  association. 

Mr.  Dudley  added  that  the  Syracuse  local  had  secured 
one  good  member  who  had  been  suggested  by  a salesman. 

Mr.  Goeddertz  said  the  salesmen  bad  done  a good  deal 
but  we  must  not  expect  them  to  do  everything. 

Mr.  Sabine  moved  that  the  secretary  get  in  touch  wkh 
the  secretary  of  the  salesmen’s  association  to  enlist  their 
co-operation. 

President  Wood  said  he  had  stated  at  Rochester  that  he 
would  try  to  increase  the  association  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, but  through  ill  health  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Thirty-four  new  members  had  been  added. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Messrs.  Fish  and  Potts  -st^ere  appointed  as  tellers. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of:— 

President: — Fred  C.  Glunz,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President:— John  W.  Grimmer,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer:— Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester. 

Executive  Board:— R.  E.  Jones,  Elmira;  Edward  Fisher, 
Rochester;  George  D.  Mosher,  Watertown;  Carl  Dabelstein 
New  York;  John  H.  Pish,  Buffalo;  Daniel  Sabine,  Utica; 
Oscar  L..  Wood,  Syracuse;  Floyd  Bushing,  Jamestown; 
John  McMackin,  Dunkirk;  Fred  Zumbuehl,  Bronx;  James 
R.  Butterworth,  New  Rochelle;  McEellan  Freer,  Middle- 
town. 

International  Execuitive  Board  Member: — Oscar  L.  Wood, 
Syracuse. 

Trustee  for  Three  Years; — T.  H.  McElvein,  Buffalo. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  the  International 
Convention: — Fred  Glunz,  Buffalo;  Carl  Goeddertz,  Roches- 
ter; A.  J.  Rosenthal,  New  York  City. 

Alternates; — Carl  F.  Dabelstein,  New  York;  William  C. 
Pinck,  Buffalo:  George  C.  Muntz,  Rochester. 

On  motion,  Buffalo  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the 
1919  convention. 

On  motion,  the  tellers  were  discharged  with  a vote  of 
thanks. 

President  Wood  appointed  D.  J.  Donovan,  of  Buffalo,  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Trade  School  Committee. 

The  question  of  contribution  to  the  “Use  More  Paint’’ 
campaign  was  brought  up  and  Mr.  Fish  moved  that  the 
association  contribute  the  sum  of  $250  in  annual  payments 
of  $50. 

A.  G.  Schumann  explained  the  objects  of  the  campaign 
and  the  motion  was  then  adopted. 

■ Installation  of  Officers. 

Caspar  Glunz  and  E.  M.  Bien  were  appointed  to  conduct 
President-Elect  Fred  C.  Glunz  for  installation  and  he  was 
then  invested  with  the  badge  of  office  by  President  Wood. 

President  Glunz  asked  for  the  support  of  each  and  every 
member. 
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John  W.  Grimmer  was  next  Installed  as  vioe-preeldent 
and  Carl  GOeddertz  as  secretary-treasurer,  each  making' 
appropriate  addresses. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Syracuse 
association  for  the  elegant  manner  In  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  convention  and  entertained  the  visitors. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a unanimous  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that  the  retiring  president  be  pre- 
sented with  a gavel,  suitably  engraved.  Carried. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
ladies,  the  city  officials,  the  clergymen  and  the  newspap- 
ers. Adopted. 

Mr.  Dudley  expressed  to  the  State  Association  thanks  for 
their  attendance  and  the  appreciation  shown  by  them. 

Ex- President  Wood  was  presented  with  the  gavel  he  had 
used  during  the  convention. 

Mr.  Bien  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  to  “Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and 
Curtains.”  Carried. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  4:45  P.  M. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  consisted 
of  two  banquets.  The  first  one,  held  Tuesday  evening,  was 
given  by  the  Syracuse  Local  Association  to  visiting  master 
painters  and  their  ladies,  and  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  Salesmen’s  Association  returned  the  compliment, 
inviting  all  the  master  painters  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality. 


The  Syracuse  Painters’  Banquet. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  big  ball  room  of  the  Onondaga, 
presented  a brilliant  sight  as  the  guests  filed  into  the 
strains  of  the  orchestra  and  found  places  at  a number  of 
circular  tables,  and,  after  the  room  was  darkened,  the 
strains  of  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  were  heard,  and  the 
curtains  were  drawn  from  an  electrically  illuminated  flag, 
when  enthusiasrn  knew  no  bounds  and  the  national  anthem 
was  sung  with  a ^eat  deal  of  spirit. 

After  a very  enjoyable  dinner  was  served,  Carl  H.  Dahel. 
steinj  to  his  surprise,  had  the  honor  of  being  toastmaster 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him  by  President  Wood. 

But  before  there  was  any  speechmaking  there  was  an 
excellent  vaudeville  entertainment,  including  a minstrel 
show|  by  some  amateur  lady  talent,  in  which  a good  many 
cleveb  skits  upon  the  members  were  introduced. 

Adjiresses  followed  by  A.  B.  Andrews,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association;  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  a Syracuse  University  man,  who  told  of  service  on 
the  front  in  Belgium  with  the  ambulance  corps,  and  by 
William  R.  Jerolomon  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who 
explained  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  income  tax. 


The  Salesmen’s  Banquet, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  same  crowd  were  in  the 
same  room,  but  the  hosts  were  the  salesmen  and  the  paint- 
ers were  the  guests.  The  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  with 
the  same  spectacular  effect,  opened  the  banquet. 

Then  followed  addresses  by  President  Andrews  of  the 
Salesmen’s  Association;  President  Wood  of  the  Master 
Painters;  Mr.  Haller,  the  war  secretary  of  the  W.  M.  C.  A, 
from  Buffalo. 

A clever  entertainment  in  which  J.  Clancy  Hopkins  of 
the  N;ational  Lead  Company,  and  Miss  Marion  Wood,  were 
the  star  performers  closed  the  banquet.  On  original  poem 
by  Edward  S.  Jordan,  secretary  of  the  Salesmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, was  full  of  skits  upon  the  members,  and  Richard 
Carll  sang  in  his  own  inimitable  style. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Donovan  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  hosts  of  the  evening,  which  was  given  with  a right 
good  yrill. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SALESMEN  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Paint 
Salesmen’s  Association  was  held  at  the  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  January  21,  1918. 
The  president’s  address  and  secretary  and  treasurer’s  re- 
port were  accepted.  The  Executive  Board’s  report  was  read 
by  A.  V.  Andrews,  in  the  absence  of  J.  C.  W.  McKin,  chair- 
man, in  reference  to  the  papers  which  were  to  be  read 
at  th^  New  York  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association  Convention,  on  January  23,  1918.  On  motion 
by  F.  S.  Jordan,  the  report  was  accepted  and  a vote  of 
thanks  given  to  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  made  by 
A.  G.  Ballister,  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  State 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  were  to  be  given  a ban- 
quet and  musical  entertainment  on  Wednesday  night,  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Onondaga- Hotel,  was  accepted. 


The  National  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association  report  was 
read  by  James  L.  Williams,  and  accepted.  On  motion  of 
James  L.  Williams  .the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
a letter  to  the  president  of  the  National  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Association,  J.  C.  Kelly,  that  we  will  stand  behind  him 
in  anything  that  he  may  do  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Association,  both  financially  and  pro- 
gressively. 

The  president  appointed  a nominating  committee,  con- 
sisting of  A.  W.  Mueller,  L.  J.  Stevenson,  and  E.  S. 
Jordan.  The  committee  nominated  A.  V.  Andrews,  of 
Buffalo,  for  president;  Fred  J.  Passince,  of  Troy,  for 
vice-president  and  F.  S.  Jordan,  of  Syracuse,  for  secretary- 
treasurer.  On  motion  of  E.  P.  Jones  the  secretary  cast  one 
ballot.  On  motion  of  J.  L.  Williams,  a;rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  A motion  was 
made  that  $10  be  assessed  to  each  member  present  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  banquet  of  the  New  York  State 
Master  House  Painters.  A motion  by  Mr.  Waters  to 
amend  the  by-laws  to  read  as  follows: — “Any  traveling 
salesman  or  persons  connected  with  the  manufacture  or 
wholesale  paint  and  allied  business  in  selling  or  pro- 
moting the  sales  of  same  is  eligible  to  membership  in  said 
Association  upon  payment  of  the  membership  fee  of  $10, 
to  include  dues  of  said  Association  for  one  year,  the  an- 
nual dues  of  this  Association,”  was  carried. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Waters  that  article  5 of  the  by-laws 
be  changed  to  read  as  follows: — “No  part  of  money  aris- 
ing from  membership  dues  shall  be  expended  for  any 
purpose  except  printing,  stationery,  stamps,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  as  he  may  require  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  his  office;  the  balance  of  the  money  on 
hand  can  be  spent  only  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
Executive  Committee,”  was  carried. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  offi- 
cers, when  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, January  23. 


The  meeting  opened  January  23  with  A.  V.  Andrews 
presiding.  On  motion  of  James  L.  Williams,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  be  known  as  the  Auditing  Committee, 
to  assist  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committees: — • 
Executive  Committee,  James  L.  Williams,  of  New  York, 
chairman;  C.  W.  Ritter,  of  Syracuse;  A.  W.  Stevenson, 
of  Rochester;  Ernest  Loebel,  of  Buffalo,  and  L.  S.  Butler. 

Entertainment  Committee — A.  S.  Goltz,  of  Buffalo, 
chairman;  F.  G.  Gansz,  of  Buffalo;  H.  E.  Caine,  of  Buf- 
falo; B.  J.  Day,  of  Buffalo;  H.  V.  Vitt,  of  Buffalo. 

Membership  Committee — C.  E.  Fezette,  of  Albany; 
James  L.  Williams,  of  New  York  city;  G.  J.  Greenwich, 
of  Utica;  J.  Clancy  Hopkins,  of  Syracuse;  L.  J.  Steven- 
son, of  Rochester;  Mr.  Hartsanft,  of  Buffalo;  J.  L.  Palmer, 
Southern  Tier. 

Auditing  Committee — A.  W.  Mueller,  of  Rochester;  E. 
P.  Jones,  New  York  City;  Albert  Cook,  Syracuse. 

Special  report  of  the  treasurer  was  accepted. 

E.  P.  Jones  moved  an  addition  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  known  as  article  12,  to  read  as  follows: — “An 
attendance  of  not  less  than  ten  members  shall  constitute 
a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  or- 
ganization.” Carried. 


The  following  members  of  the  New  York  State  Paint 
Salesmen’s  Association  were  assessed  and  paid  for  the 
entertainment  to  the  New  York  State  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators’  Association:  — 

A.  V.  Andrews,  the  Muralo  Company,  New  York. 

A.  C.  Ballister,  the  Boston  Varnish  Company,  Boston. 

L.  S.  Butler,  Adams  & Elting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Albert  Cook,  John  W.  Masury  & Son,  New  York. 

W.  E.  Collins,  F.  P.  Collins  Paint  Company,  Syracuse. 

D.  G.  Day,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Buffalo. 

Chas.  E.  Fezette,  Carter  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

F.  H.  Galbraith,  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  Goeltz,  Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  Cincinnati. 

F.  A.  Grundman,  Chalmers  Chemical  Company,  Newark. 

G.  F.  Greenidge,  Genesse  Paint  and  Glass  Company, 
Utica. 

F.  G.  Gansz,  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  W.  Gibbons,  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Harry  Hudson,  Blackburn  Varnish  Company,  Cincin- 
nati. 

E.  P.  Jones,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

E.  S.  Jordan,  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  Chicago. 
Richard  Karl,  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Newark. 

E.  Loebel,  Holier  & Schuman  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

E.  M.  Lamkin,  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland. 
W.  R.  Melville,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

A.  W.  Mueller,  William  Zinseer  & Co.,  New  York. 

J.  C.  McKin,  Standard  Varnish  Company,  New  York. 

E.  J.  McNeeley,  C.  A.  Reeve  & Co.,  'Syracuse. 

O.  Muerer,  Hammar  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis. 

L.  J.  Palmer,  Berry  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

F.  J.  Passino,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  New  York. 

F.  J Pierce,  E A.  Mjunns  Kalsomine  Company,  Brooklyn. 
Otto  Pearson,  William  Zinseer  & Co.,  New  York. 

G.  Z.  Price,  Palmer  Price  Company,  Newark. 

C.  W.  Ritter,  Pratt  & Lambert  Co.,  Buffalo. 

D.  A.  Sexton,  Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  Cincinnati. 
L.  J.  Stevenson,  Berry  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

H.  E.  Smith,  Edward  Smith  & Co.,  Brooklyn. 

F.  T.  Savage,  Hildreth  Varnish  Company,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Towns,  Towns  Paint  Supply  Company,  Buffalo. 


H.  M.  Tripp,  Lowe  Bros.  & Co.,  Dayton. 

J.  F.  Waters,  O’Brien  Varnish  Company,  South  Bend. 

James  L.  Williams,  Mathewson  Lead  Company,  New 
York. 

Chas.  Wilson,  Thompson  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

H.  C.  Woodworth,  Keystone  Varnish  Company,  Brook- 
lyn. 

J.  Clancy  Hopkins,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

J.  J.  Elfors,  the  O’Hara  Paint  and  Varnish  Company, 
Inc.,  Syracuse. 

A.  L.  Schuman,  Holier  & Schuman  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

W.  R.  West,  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  Chicago. 

Thos.  F.  Kearns,  Mathewson  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

E.  R.  Warner,  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Company, 
Detroit. 

Harry  Hudler,  Parott  Varnish  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

W.  R.  Porter,  Sherman  Williams  Company,  Cleveland. 

E.  L.  Hess,  Sherman  Williams  Company,  Cleveland. 

G.  B.  Spettigue,  Sherman  Williams  Company,  Cleveland. 

P.  D.  Collins,  I.  E.  DuPont  DeNemours  & Co.,  New 
York. 

D.  P.  Baker,  Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Power  of  the  Pen 

The  pen  promotes  thought.  It  influences  mankind.  It  makes  and  unmakes 
governments.  It  brings  prosperity  and  adversity,  peace  and  war,  advance- 
ment and  retrogression. 

The  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson  bound  thirteen  feeble  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain into  the  largest  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

The  pen  of  Benjamin  Franklin  obtained  recognition  and  sympathy  for  this 
nation  in  its  swaddling  days. 

Your  pen  has  a mighty  power  if  it  is  properly  used. 

Your  letters  and  contributions  to  the  editors  of  the  publications  you  read 
serve  as  a guide  to  these  editors  in  determining  the  trend  of  public  opinion  on  the 
policies  advocated  by  their  publications. 

And  your  pen  and  those  of  other  painters  have  given  this  country  its  ex- 
cellent paint  trade  press. 

Few  publications — whether  daily  newspapers,  national  monthlies,  or  spe- 
cialized periodicals — could  pay  expenses  with  their  receipts  from  subscriptions, 
at  the  remarkable  low  yearly  price  quoted  to  the  public. 

Turn  over  this  question  in  your  mind.  Bring  it  home  to  The  Painters 
Magazine. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  paper,  illustrations,  printing,  postage,  rent,  salaries 
of  editors,  clerks,  circulation  men,  traveling  expenses  to  conventions,  etc.,  re- 
quired to  issue  this  publication.  Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  the  total  expense 
must  be  a much  larger  sum  than  the  possible  subscription  receipts,  at  the  low 
yearly  subscription  price  it  quotes  to  you? 

The  low  subscription  price  of  this  publication,  and  of  all  other  publica- 
tions, is  made  possible  only  by  the  advertising  it  carries.  The  moneys  received 
from  this  source  balance  the  deficiencies  in  subscription  receipts. 

It  is  advertising  which  has  given  the  American  people  their  abundance  of 
inexpensive  topical  and  educational  reading  matter. 

But  in  order  for  a publication  to  obtain  continued  advertising  from  a man- 
ufacturer, this  advertising  must  be  made  profitable  to  him,  and  further,  he  must 
have  concrete  evidence  that  this  advertising  is  paying  him.  The  manufacturer’s 
gauge  of  advertising  is  often  the  number  of  replies  and  the  amount  of  sales 
which  can  be  traced  or  credited  to  this  advertising. 

Therefore  when  you  read  an  advertisement  in  The  Painters  Magazine 
of  an  article  in  which  you  are  interested,  either  order  the  article  or  write  for  more 
information  concerning  it.  And  be  sure  that  your  letter  tells  where  you  saw  the 
advertisement. 

In  this  way  you  are  aiding  the  manufacturer,  the  publisher  and  yourself — 
for  you  are  making  possible  the  low  subscription  price  you  pay  for  this 
publication. 
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The  Markets 


Dullness  has  been  the  ruling  condition  in  the 
paint  market  for  some  months  and  still  con- 
tinues. While  government  work  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  a rush,  due  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
war,  painters  engaged  in  ordinary  lines  of  business  have 
very  little  to  do,  and  what  contracts  they  may  be  able- 
to  obtain,  they  find  difficulty  in  filling,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  available  skilled  journeymen  painters.  This 
does  not  apply  to  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  large 
cities,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor,  but  practi- 
cally no  work.  Building  permits  show  a very  limited 
amount  of  new  work  in  prospect;  the  high  prices  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  and  the  prevailing  embargoes  on  all 
freight  except  coal,  food  and  articles  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  discouraging  all  building  improve- 
ments except  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  spring  weather  may  bring  about  such  an 
improvement  in  railroad  conditions  that  freight  ship- 
ments may  again  approach  normal  and  bring  about  bet- 
ter conditions  in  the  paint  trade. 

Despite  the  prevailing  dullness  and  the  hand-to-mouth 
buying  on  the  part  of  dealers  and  consumers,  there  is 
no  indication  of  a break  in  prices,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
values  are  advancing  in  many  materials,  especially  in  lin- 
seed and  other  paint  oils.  Lead  has  advanced  slightly  in 
price,  but  the  pigments  have  not  changed,  the  advance  in 
the  metal  not  being  sufficient  to  force  manufacturers  to 
raise  their  prices. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has  been  strong,  but 
prices  have  not  as  yet  advanced,  with  the  increased  cost 
of  metal  lead,  and  it  is  believed  that  manufacturers  will 
not  raise  their  prices  until  further  increased  cost  of  the 
basic  materials  makes  it  necessary.  Prices  for  basic  car- 


bonate white  lead,  ground  in  linseed  oil,  range  from  10% 
cents  to  11  cents,  in  large  lots,  and  in  containers  of  not 
less  than  100  pounds,  with  the  usual  advances  for  smaller 
quantities  or  smaller  packages. 

Dry  red  lead  has  been  selling  from  10  to  11%  cents  per 
pound,  while  red  lead  in  oil  is  quoted  at  11%  @11%  cents 
for  large  lots  for  immediate  delivery.  Smaller  quanti- 
ties and  packages  are  quoted  at  the  usual  advances. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Dry  French  process  zinc  white,  in  large  lots,  range 
from  13  to  13%  cents  for  red  seal;  13:%@13%  cents  for 
freen  seal  and  14@14%  cents  for  white  seal.  American 
process  zinc  oxide  ranges  from  9 to  10%  cents,  depending 
upon  quality. 

Turpentine. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has  been  dull,  the  quota- 
tions in  50-gallon  lots  ranging  from  47  to  48  cents,  in 
New  York  city.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  for  pro- 
ducers to  make  shipments,  either  by  rail  or  water.  Wood 
turpentine  ranges  from  40  to  45  cents,  depending  on  qual- 
ity. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Sensational  gains  in  the  flaxseed  market  in  the  'North- 
west and  sharp  advances  at  Buenos  Aires  have  raised 
the  prices  for  linseed  oil  to  a record  level.  From  $1.32 
to  $1.34  per  gallon  on  carload  lots  has  been  quoted  for 
spot  delivery.  These  prices  are  being  quoted  for  May 
delivery,  but  the  mills  are  unwilling  to  quote  prices  fur- 
ther ahead,  considering  the  present  unsettled,  condition. 
The  opinion  of  many  leading  men  in  the  trade  is  that 
further  advances  are  sure  to  follow,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  that  gives  any  hope  of  increase  in  seed  Supplies. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  requ^  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

S59-57 1 Vemon  Av«iue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as  with- 
out having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but, 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Why  the  Master 
Painter  Objects 
to  Paint  Can- 
vassing 


Paul,  the  indomitable  apos- 
tle, expressed  the  experi- 
ence not  only  of  himself, 
but  the  experience  to  be  of 
many  who  were  to  come 
after  him  when  he  said: — 


“When  I would  do  good, 

evil  is  present  with  me.” 

Modern  phases  of  life  are  not  so  different  from 
those  of  the  ancient  days  as  we  sometimes  think. 
We  often  find  that  what  we  sometimes  fondly  imagine 
is  good,  later  is  discovered  to  have  produced  an  evil 
effect. 


Plans  that  have  been  inspired  by  the  best  of  inten- 
tions sometimes  wield,  in  their  effect,  a disastrous  in- 
fluence. Schemes  that  have  for  their  apparent  end 
human  betterment  often  have  the  opposite  result. 

And  as  in  ethics,  so  in  business. 

A specific  instance  of  the  lamentable  failure  of  an 
idea  which  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  increase  the  business  of  a paint  manufac- 
turing concern,  is  the  plan  of  house-to-house  can- 
vassing for  the  sale  of  mixed  paint  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  recent  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators at  Peoria. 

Briefly  the  plan  was  this ; — - 

An  energetic,  keen,  alert  salesman — or  perhaps 
promoter  would  be  the  better  term — fully  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  selling  paints,  conducted  a house-to- 
house  canvass,  calling  on  house  owners,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  need  of  painting  their  houses,  and  offer- 
ing to  sell  a certain  well-known  and  reputable  brand 
of  paint  on  the  installment  plan.  So  earnestly  did 
he  work,  so  well  did  he  handle  his  subject — we  have 
it  from  those  who  should  know  that  he  was  the 
master  of  his  art — that  he  sold  thousands  of  gallons 
of  paints  in  cities  where  only  a few  hundred  gallons 
had  been  sold  before. 

He  did  what  he  had  promised — he  sold  the  paint. 
He  made  good  beyond  question,  and  his  employer 
was  delighted;  as  who  would  not  be  when  comparing 
sales  for  a short  period,  running  into  thousands, 
against  previous  sales,  for  a long  period,  of  only  a 
few  hundred? 
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The  hard-headed  business  sense  of  the  manager 
of  the  paint  concern,  a man  who  stands  at  the  nead 
in  his  business  and  whose  honesty  and  integnty 
never  have  been  questioned,  told  that  manager  that 
he  had  a wonderful  plan,  and  a wonderful  salesman, 
and  probably  there  arose  in  his  mind  a vision  of  a 
hundred  per  cent,  painted  surface  m the  Uiutea 
States  instead  of  the  present  claimed  25_  cent. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  elation  came  ttie 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  master  painters  ^d  the 
plan  was  abandoned  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  a further  and — no  doubt  a great 

demonstration.  . ... 

Why  did  the  plan  fail  or  why  was  it  withdrawn 
just  at  the  time  when  it  gave  greatest  promise.  o 
our  mind  there  is  just  one  answer;— It  was  evil  pos- 
ing in  the  shape  of  good.  , , . „ 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  scheme  of  business  ever  ca 
succeed  that  comprehends  in  its  so-called  success  the 
complete  or  even  the  partial  elimination  of  one  neces- 
sary element  in  that  business.  ^ 

The  plan  as  proposed  to  be  carried  out  on  a large 
scale  meant  the  elimination  of  the  master  and  the 
journeyman  painter,  meant  the  wiping  out  in  a large 
measure  of  one  branch  of  skilled  labor;  the  master 
painter  and  the  working  painter  are  essential  to  the 

real  paint  trade.  j j .i, 

The  syllogism  is  complete  when  we  add  the  con- 
clusion that  the  plan  had  ^ fail,  wl^  -fv^of 
visioned  man  saw  its  ramifications.  The  falsity  of 
the  logic— if  we  may  use  such  a paradox— lay  in  the 
assumption  that  the  master  painter  would  not  be  m- 
iured  or  if  he  were,  that  it  could  be  simply  the 
wiping  out  of  a medium  not  necessary  to  the  success 

of  the  paint  trade.  . 

Under  the  system  of  house-to-house  canvassing 
there  is  just  one  class  of  paints  that  are  readily  so 
ready  mixed.  No  other  kind  could  be  sold  to  any 
extent  under  the  plan,  for  house  owners  do  not  b^ 
lead,  and  oil,  and  colors,  ^nd  driers,  and  mix  fte 
themselves— they  haven’t  the  tune  or  the  skill.  When 
they  want  a job  of  that  sort  of  painting  done  they 
call  in  a contracting  painter  and  let  him  do  the  work 

Perhaps  the  paint  manufacturers  are  thmselves 
sliehtlv  to  blame  for  the  impression  that  often  pre- 
vails that  no  skill  is  necessary  iri  the  application  of 
paint  to  a house — that  the  skill  is  in  the  can.  u.. 
frankly  we  do  not  believe  that  any  paint  manufac- 
turer would  himself  contend  that  any  ready  mixed 
paints  can  be  applied  with  as  good  and  lasting  ee 
by  unskilled  labor  as  they  can  by  , the  man  who  knows 
the  trade  of  painting.  And  they  always  have  con- 
tended, and  still  do  content,  that  the  painter  is  neces- 
sary in  any  job  except  some  insignificant  one  where 
skill  gives  way  to  mere  exercise  of  muscle. 

But  the  plan — ^however  unintentionally  did  ten 
to  eliminate  the  master  painter.  It  sold  the  pain 
ready  for  application,  making  impossible  the  exercise 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  master  painter,  it 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  house-owner  a sense  of 
the  glarino"  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  materia_  an 
the  total  chst  of  the  finished  job  if  done  by  a painter. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  any 
painting  job  is  debited  to  material— the  other  two- 
thirds  Ts  labor.  And  if  we  take  a concrete  example 
and  say  that  the  paint  cost  $50  and  the  Pamter 
wanted  $ioo  for  applying  it,  we  can  see  that  the 
house  owner  might  readily  be  tempted  to  ignore  the 
oain'-er  and  get  some  handy  man  to  do  the  work  at 


day  labor  on  the  mistaken,  notion  that  the  skill  was 
in  the  can. 

And  if  the  painter  did  get  the  job  what  might 
happen?  In  the  instance  cited  the  paint  was  of  a 
high  standard  and  was  backed  by  the  reputation  of  a 
well-known  and  responsible  concern.  But  if  the  pro- 
moter succeeded  in  selling  that  paint  might  not  sortie 
oil-tongued  promoter-salesman  with  a view  to  his 
commission,  come  along  and  sell  other  house-owners 
a poor  paint  ? And  when  the  paint  peeled  and 
cracked  and  chalked,  and  the  house  began  to  assume 
a mottled  and  unsightly  appearance  on  whom  would 
the  blame  rest?  On  the  salesman?  No,  he’s  gone, 
perhaps,  never  to  return.  On  the  manufacturer? 
No.  On  whom  then  ? Why,  on  the  local  painter  who 
would  be  censured  regardless  of  actual  facts,  because 
he  did  not  do  a good  job.  And  if  any  painter  has 
had  to  argue  with  an  irate  house-owner,  he  knows 
just  what  that  means. 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  house  painting 
with  ready  mixed  paints  require  no  skill,  needs  m 
fact  nothing  but  a can  of  paint  and  a brush,  we  must 
confess  that  the  master  painter  is  necessary,  and  _we 
admit  that  in  the  pursuit  of  methods  which  make  him, 
at  the  very  best,  only  an  employer  of  labor,  we  are 
tending  toward  his  elimination  by  cutting  out  his 
legitimate  profit  which  he  takes  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  acquired  by  years  of  labor,  steady  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

If  the  objection  of  the  master  painter  to  the  plan 
were  based  purely  on  a selfish  motive — ^the  fear  that 
he  would  lose  a job — The  Magazine  could  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  even  though  it  stands  for  his  interests. 
But  lest  the  charge  of  selfishness  be  made,  the  paint 
trade  is  reminded,  that  there  is  one  truth  in  the  paint 
business  which  must  be  apparait,  and  that  is,  that 
anything  which  makes  good  painting  an  impossibil- 
ity is  a menace  to  the  general  public.  And  surely 
the  driving  out  of  the  master  painter  would  make 
good  painting  an  impossibility. 

Mixed  paints  must  stand  on  their  merit.  And 
their  merit  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  hands  of 
unskilled  labor.  The  same  colored  gentleman  who 
whitewashes  a back  fence  or  a chicken  coop  is  not 
necessarily  competent  to  paint  your  house,  even 
though  the  paint  he  uses  be  of  best  quality. 

The  Magazine  wants  to  see  more  paint  sold.  It 
wants  to  see  that  alleged  75  per  cent,  of  unpainted 
surface  in  the  United  States  covered  so  that  the  paint 
business  will  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  talks  paint,  it 
thinks  paint,  it  believes  in  paint.  But  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  an  intensive  drive  to  sell  paints  which  takes 
no  thought  of  one  sreat  element  in  the  trade  ever 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run.  It  may  build  a great 
structure,  but  the  foundation  will  be  weak,  because 
one  of  its  main  supports  Is  lacking,  and  the  whole 
fabric  must  fall  like  the  proverbial  house  of  cards. 


A Strong  Plea  for  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 

splendid  and  timely  address 
Painting  as  a of  John  Dewar,  made  at 

the  convention  of  the  Mas- 
Real  Asset  ^er  House  Painters  and 

Decorators  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Scranton  in  January,  was  made  to  a^body  of  men  who 
already  were  committed  to  his  idea  that  houses 
should  be  painted  and  painted  right.  Mr.  Dewars 
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talk  was  on  the  subject  of  “Painting  as  a Collateral 
Asset,”  and  he  established  his  premise  that  painting 
was  a real  and  tangible  addition  to  property  value. 

Such  propaganda  should  be  spread  far  and  wide. 
We  have  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  talk  was 
addressed  to  painters  who  thoroughly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dewar.  In  addition  to  them,  it  should  have 
been  addressed  to  every  property  owner  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Mr. 
Dewar  to  have  had  all  of  the  millions  of  such  owners 
under  one  roof,  and  have  talked  to  them  as  he.  talked 
to  the  men  of  his  own  craft,  we  are  certain  that 
there  would  be  less  unpainted  surface  in  the  United 
States  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  than 
there  ever  was  before,  or  than  there  ever  would  be 
again. 

And  it  is  again  unfortunate  that  the  dissemination 
of  Mr._  Dewar’s  remarks  must  be  left  entirly  to  the 
tra.de  journals.  Mr.  Dewar’s  paper,  while  read  to 
painters,  is  something  that  should  have  the  very 
widest  circulation ; it  is  national  in  its  importance, 
and  instead  of  reaching  a few  thousand  people,  most 
of  whom  already  thoroughly  agree  with  what  he 
said,  it  should  reach  the  millions  who  either  do  not 
agree  or  have  not  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  artistic  side  of  painting  is,  after  all,  the 
least  important,  and  that  the  preservative  factor  is 
the  prime  one. 

Thousands  of  tongues,  in  thousands  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States,  should  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  paint.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals  of  all  sorts  should  advance,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  America,  the  same  ideas  which  Mr.  Dewar  put 
forth  at  Scranton. 


How  many  men,  owners  of  houses,  wheth^i  their 
houses  are  properly  painted  or  not,  ever  actually 
realize  that  paint  on  a house  is  really  an  asset ; that 
it  not  only  makes  the  house  look  better,  but  that  it 
actually  makes  it  more  valuable;  that  it  extends  its 
life  through  preventing  decay?  We  frequently  hear 
the  owner  of  a house  talk  in  something  like  this 
fashion:  “Well,  the  old  house  is  beginning  to  look 
a little  shabby.  I suppose  I’ll  have  to  have  it  painted 
for  appearance  sake,  though  I hate  like  the  deuce  to 
spend  the  money.” 

His  view  is  purely  that  of  the  man  who  regards 
painting  from  the  decorative  side,  and  that  alone. 
He  thinks  nothing  of  the  preserving  quality  of  paint. 
He  would  not  apply  that  paint  as  a protection ; and 
yet  he  would  think  you  were  crazy  if  you  even  asked 
him  if  he  carried  any  fire  insurance.  He  would  think 
that  any  man  who  did  not  insure  his  house  against 
loss  by  fire  ought  to  have  a guardian  appointed,  but 
he,  himself,  absolutely  overlooks  one  element  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  Painters  Magazine  sees  in  the  proposed  “Use 
More  Paint  Campaign”  a real  chance  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Dewar  doctrine.  That  there  are 
oibstacles  to  be  overcome  cannot  be  doubted,  but  if 
every  branch  of  the  paint  trade  can  be  led  into  co- 
operation, there  should  be  no  doubt  that  a large  por- 
tion of  those  who  should  have  heard  Mr.  Dewar,  but 
did  not.  will  be  reached  with  the  same  gospel  which 
he  preached. 

It’s  good  paint  doctrine;  it  absolutely  convinces. 
The  only  task  is  to  reach  those  who  need  to  be  con- 
vinced. 


Make  Thrift  Stamp  Day  a Success 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  a 
full  page  advertisement  of  the  National 
IV ar  Savings  Committee,  calling  for  a 
general  observance  of  May  i as  Thrift  Stamp 
Day  throughout  the  United  States.  IVe  are  sure 
that  this  will  find  a ready  response  in  the  heart 
of  every  reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and 
that  the  request  of  the  committee  will  be  com- 
plied with. 

Not  all  of  us  can  fight.  In  fact,  only  a small 
percentage  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  risk  our 
lives  on  the  other  side  in  defense  of  those  things 
which  are  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every  American. 
But  because  we  cannot  fight,  we  are  by  no  means 
useless  in  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  for  which 
we  entered  this  great  war.  In  fact,  if  we  at 
home  do  not  do  our  share,  our  boys  who  are  in 
the  trenches  will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  weaker 
ones  who  have  opposed  the  power  of  the  great 
autocracy  which  is  seeking  to  enslave  the  world. 


We  have  our  tasks;  they  are  here  with  us 
now.  We  must  help  to  win.  And  we  can  do 
this  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
the  funds  which  are  the  very  life  of  our  fight, 
for  liberty. 

, Every  retailer  should  do  what  the  advertise- 
ment suggests — he  should  ask  every  customer, 
on  May  i,  to  take  part  of  his  or  her  change  in 
Thrift  Stamps.  They  are  the  small  weapons 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  of  us — big 
and  little  through  the  use  of  which  we  can 
become  a real  factor  in  the  fight. 

Read  the  advertisement  on  another  paae  of 
this  issue— read  it  carefully.  See  what  it  says, 
and  then  go  out  with  the  firm  determination  to 
make  May  i the  big  red-letter  day  event  in  the 
business  of  financing  the  war.  By  so  doing  you 
will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  liberties  which 
you  enjoy,  worthy  of  being  called  Americans. 
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Paint  and  the 
Sawmill  Man 


Co-operation  Between  Lumberman 
and  Paint  Manufacturer  as  an 
Aid  to  the  ''Use  More  Paint 
Campaign 


By  J.  B.  WOODS 

N THIS  article  the  author  paints  the  pic- 
ture of  contrasting  conditions,  almost 
side-by-side,  in  la  Southern  lumber , town. 
One  aspect  presents  a shabby,  disorderly, 
unpainted  group  of  wooden  houses  and 
bungalows — ^where  paint  is  disregarded. 
The  other  shows  houses  properly  arranged, 
in  order,  and — painted.  It  is  a complete 
picture,  which  lends  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  raises  the  query — ^why? 

The  amswer  to  that  query  is  the  problem 
of  the  paint  man — the  problem  of  the  mas- 
ter painter,  the  paint  manufacturer,  the 
white  lead  man,  the  paint  dealer.  If  this 
and  similar  questions  are  answered  cor- 
rectly, then  the  national  reproach  that  our 
houses  and  buildings  are  only  25  per 
cent,  painted  will  be  removed. 

Men  of  the  paint  trade — in  whatever 
branch — ^should  read  this  article  and 
themselves  answer  the  query — why? 

Whose  is  the  fault  and  what  is  the  rem- 
edy? 

Is  the  paint  trade  only  25  per  cent,  effi- 
cient on  its  selling  side?  Perhaps  the 
proportion  is  not  correct,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  efficiency  does  not  even  closely 
approximate  what  it  should  be. 

j N A CERTAIN  Southern  town  where  sawmill 
1 . stacks  dominate  the  sky-line  there  are  two  large 
plants  which  stand  almost  abreast,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  railroad  tracks.  Naturally  each  mill  is  neigh- 
bored by  a dependent  cluster  of  tenant  houses  and 
the  necessary  buildings  of  semi-public  utility,  such 
as  offices,  stores,  churches  and  the  like,  so  that  in 
a sense  they  are  very  like  each  other.  But  despite 
the  similar  traits  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  their  lumbering  owners,  these  two 
communities  have  one  great  difference,  that  of  out- 
ward appearance.  The  one  is  a collection  of  ugly 
board  shacks,  seemingly  built  all  after  one  set  of 
plans,  squatting  in  the  dust  of  summer  and  the  mud 
of  ali  other  seasons,  barren  of  shrubbery  or  those 
decorative  touches  that  mark  the  home-makers 
presence,  dingy  of  color  because  the  paint  has  faded 
almost  to  a mere  memory,  and  unwelcome  to  the 
eye  for  the  reason  that  the  traces  of  paint  are  all  of 
one  color,  utterly  without  variety. 

A Contrast  in  Neatness. 

Across  the  tracks  are  the  other  homes,  a cluster 
of  bungalows,  seemingly  of  many  patterns,  but  actu- 
ally of  but  three.  The  suggestion  of  great  variety 


is  gained  by  proper  location  of  the  buildings,  scat- 
tering them  in  such  manner  that  the  eye  does  not 
catch  two  designs  at  once,  though  really  the  num- 
bers of  copies  are  evenly  divided.  But  the  greatest 
aid  in  attaining  this  varied  effect  is  the  manner  of 
staining  the  houses,  for  each  building  is  stained  in 
contrasting  colors,  even  to  the  roof  and  trim,  and 
six  pots  of  stain  have  been  handled  so  cleverly  that 
not  two  effects  are  alike.  This  village  might  be  a 
suburb  of  any  large  city  and  qualify  perfectly  in  the 
item  of  appearance,  a fact  commented  upon  by  hun- 
dreds of  visiting  lumbermen  and  travelers  during 
a yeaffs  time.  And  the  greatest  measure  of  credit 
should  be  awarded  to  the  saving  grace  of  paint,  or, 
as  it  happened  in  this  instance,  wall  and  shingle 
stain. 

Naturally  lumbermen  and  paint  makers  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  to  a large  degree;  the  former  dis- 
tribute the  world’s  most  widely  used  building  ma- 
terial and  the  latter  supply  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
it  free  from  decay  and  good  to  look  upon.  But  this 
relation  concerns  more  sharply  those  lumber  dealers 
who  cater  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  rather 
slightly  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  from  Togs. 
However,  there  should  be  awakening  interest  be- 
tween the  paint  and  oil  people  and  the  sawmill  men, 
for  while  the  mill  men  may  not  care  to  attempt 
retail  distribution  of  such  products,  nevertheless 
they  have  use  for  great  quantities  of  them  upon  their 
own  properties  and  by  their  examples  can  influence 
hundreds  of  employes  and  neighbors. 

Uphill  Fight  for  Savmiill  Men. 

For  ten  years  past  the  fight  has  been  uphill  for 
the  sawmill  men.  They  have  struggled  on,  generally 
against  odds  that  assured  continuous  losses  in  the 
actual  operation  of  their  mills,  and  they  have  been 
inclined  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible  in 
buying  paints.  Of  course  they  have  realized  that 
such  materials  are  necessary  for  preservatives,  but 
as  a rule  their  policies  have  been  to  use  little  or  no 
paints  outside  the  actual  unavoidable  needs.  In 
other  words,  they  have  not  tried  to  keep  their  plants 
in  the  top-notch  of  superficial  perfection,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  are  many  plants  scattered  ovei 
this  country  which  are  badly  in  need  of  new  dresses. 
But  times  are  better  now,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
many  managers  who  can  be  approached  with  success 
upon  the  subject  of  joining  the  “Use  More  Paint*’ 
campaign. 

Take  the  matter  of  buildings.  There  are  the  mill 
structures,  also  the  dwelling  houses  at  mill  and  the 
camp  shanties.  There  may  be  a tendency  to  avoid 
spending  money  in  a time  of  uncertain  peril  for 
“trimmings”  that  the  years  have  shown  to  be  not 
indisoensible — such  as  paint  on  log-camp  shanties— 
but  the  question  of  wood  preservation  enters  here 
with  telling  force,  for  with  lumber  values  climbing 
the  millman  cannot  afford  to  be  forever  rebuilding 
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small  structures  when  they  can  be  saved  for  long 
lives  by  a small  investment  in  preservatives. 

And  there  is  a charm  about  newly  painted  build- 
ings, especially  if  they  are  of  considerable  extent, 
which  urges  all  neighbors  to  tidy  up  their  own  prop- 
erties. Many  sawmill  employees  own  homes  within 
sight  of  the  big  sheds,  and  when  their  working- 
homes  take  on  new  coats  the  natural  result  is  a run 
on  the  nearest  paint  dealer  by  the  neighbors,  that 
they  may  stay  in  line,  for  the  newly  painted  wall 
emphasizes  the  ugliness  of  any  dingy  structure  in  its 
vicinity.  Thus  the  proposition  takes  on  the  character 
of  progression  as  well  as  progressiveness. 

Best  Accommodations  ’First  Duty. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  all  employers  of 
labor  w'ho  furnish  the  dwelling  houses  for  their  men 
will  feel  that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  insure 
the  very  best  accomodations  for  these  tenants.  Such 
standard  must  be  governed  by  common  sense  and 
economics;  the  lumber  hustler  will  not  require  a 
marble  palace,  in  fact,  he  will  prefer  a wooden  bun- 
galow, but  he  will  be  better  satisfied  with  life  in  a 
neat  and  attractive  dwelling,  and  the  first  aid  to  ap- 
pearance of  buildings  at  all  times  is  paint.  Human 
progress  would  take  a splendid  stride  forward  if 
every  rented  dwelling  were  repainted  overnight,  for 
good  appearance  begets  pride  of  association,  ana 
the  man  who  is  proud  of  his  home  will  soon  begin 
to  take  thought  of  other  things  which  may  be  devel- 
oped into  marks  of  respectability.  Moreover,  a 
painted  house  is  more  easily  -rented  than  a ding\-  one. 

Great  Field  for  Paint  Men. 

But  beyond  the  question  of  beautifying  and  pre- 
serving the  sawmill  and  its  environs  there  lies  a 
great  field  just  opening  to  the  makers  of  paint  and 


READING  THE  TRADE  JOURNALS. 

Once  it  was  felt  that  it  was  a sort  of  obligation  to  the  trade,  a duty  owed  to  the 
industry  with  which  he  was  connected,  for  the  average  business  man  to  read  the 
trade  paper  which  represented  his  chosen  field.  It  was  a burden,  but  one  which 
the  business  man  assumed  because  he  felt  that  he  should  do  so. 

Now  the  situation  is  changed.  The  man  who  does  not  read  his  trade  paper  is  be- 
hind the  times.  He  is  failing  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  him;  he  is  building  for 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  said  of  him: — “It’s  too  bad;  he  was  a splendid  fellow,  but 
some  how  or  other  he  fell  into  a rut  and  he  could  not  get  out.” 

The  trade  paper  is  not  a fad;  it  is  not  something  which  should  be  read  for  duty’s 
sake.  It  is,  rather,  a necessity.  No  business  man  can  well  succeed  if  he  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  his  business;  who  does  not  know  what  his  rivals  are  doing,  what 
his  associations  are  doing;  who  does  not  read  the  advertising  in  the  trade  paper  to 
keep  posted  on  what  is  being  offered. 

The  trade  paper  has  had  its  chance  and  it  has  made  good.  It  is  as  much  an  es- 
tablished institution  as  the  newspaper,  and  the  man  who  neglects  it  no  more  can  keep 
up  with  the  business  procession  than  the  man  who  fails  to  ready  the  daily  paper  can  be 
wideawake. 


especially  those  who  manufacture  interior  finishes. 
This  proposition  depends  upon  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  lumber  manufacturers  to  spend  their  money 
in  constructive  and  educational  advertising.  They 
use  the  columns  of  standard  magazines  with  wide 
circulations  to  carry  messages  to  those  thousands 
of  young  people — and  old  as  well — who  are  hoping 
to  build  homes.  And  in  the  course  of  this  advertis- 
ing each  lumberman  expends  his  best  efforts  to  drive 
home  the  thought  that  his  product  is  adapted  to 
some  certain  uses  in  that  prospective  home.  For  ex- 
ample, the  members  of  one  advertising  bureau  have 
made  arrangements  with  a manufacturer  of  interior 
stains  to  finish  panels  of  their  wood  in  a varletv 
nf  colors  to  the  end  that  architects,  retail  lumber- 
men and  the  customers  of  both  may  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  product  when  treated  in  the  proper 
manner  by  experts.  Of  course  the  directions  for 
treating  which  accompany  all  panels  spiecify  the 
brand  of  finish  produced  by  the  maker  who  stains 
and  finishes  their  sample  panels,  which  is  mighty 
fine  advertising  for  him. 

The  field  has  been  open  always  in  so  far  as  people 
have  asked  for  interior  stains  and  paints,  but  it  is 
opening  now  to  greater  dimensions  by  reason  of 
the  growing  army  of  home-builders.  And  one  of 
the  best  ways  for  the  paint  fraternity  to  enter  this 
field  is  to  link  forces  with  the  lumbermen  and  attack 
the  problem  arm  in  arm.  benefiting  their  allies  by 
virtue  of  their  peculiar  wisdom  and  experience  and 
being  aided  by  the  publicity  and  good  will  now  being 
generated  by  such  widespread  education  and  sug- 
gestion. The  lumber  business  is  a colossus,  its  mem- 
bers even  in  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers  can  use 
vastly  greater  quantities  of  paint  and  they  also  can 
be  of  great  service  in  approaching  the  ever  growing 
markets  of  the  future. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


There  is  a popular  song,  much  used  by  the 
American  soldiers,  in  which  the  refrain  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again:  “Where  Do  We 

Go  from  Here?” 

IF  THERE  is  fruit  for  a sermon  in  an  interrogatory 
text  it  can  be  found  in  this  question. 

WHERE  DO  WE  go  from  here?  Are  we  going 
up  or  down?  Will  the  lessons  of  the  great  war, 
and  the  needs  that  have  sprung  therefrom  be 
lost  upon  us?  Will  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painful  past 
and  hug  the  delusion  that  we  can  again  proceed  on  the 
old  lines  and  succeed? 

WHERE  DO  WE  go  from  here?  Living  in  the 
ever-present  Now,  will  we  let  that  Now  take 
care  of  itself,  and  fatuously  hop*  that  things 
will  right  themselves  as  the  days  go  on?  Will  we  grasp 
at  Ae  straws  of  an  insecure  peace,  floating  on  the  waters 
of  internationalism,  or  will  we  demand,  once  and  for  all, 
that  our  future  security  against  war  and  its  desolation  shall 
be  founded  on  the  rock  of  absolute  certainty? 

WHERE  DO  WE  go  from  here?  Are  we  pro- 
claiming in  the  language  of  the  religious  op- 
timist that  “God’s  in  His  heaven,  all’s  right 
with  the  world”  when  we  know  that  all  is  not  right,  and 
will  not  be  right  until  we  change  our  thought,  our  mode  of 
life,  our  outlook  on  humanity? 

WE  ARE  APT  to  declare  that  in  the  great  Scheme 
of  Things  everything  must  eventually  be  right, 
but  if  we  believe  it,  why  not  make  the  assur- 
ance double  by  rightly  answering  the  query:  “If  eventu- 

ally, why  not  non>?” 

WE  OFTEN  FORGET  that  we  must  be,  are.  a 
part  of  that  great  Scheme  of  Things,  and  that 
however  the  Almighty  may  work,  we  are  the 
instruments,  and  we  must  place  ourselves  in  tune  with  Him 
before  we  can  see  the  righting  of  the  wrongs  by  which  the 
world  is  oppressed. 

A SCHEME  that  does  not  involve  us  is  impossible. 
Weak,  erring,  imcertain  in  our  steps  as  we  are, 
insignificant  as  we  may  regard  ourselves.  We  are 
the  Scheme  and  through  us  it  must  be  unfolded.  There 
can  be  no  other  method., 

All  the  effort  of  the  ages  has  been  in  climb- 
ing up  to  God.  This  is  progress — nothing  else 
counts. 

This  is  not  a mere  transcendental  pronounce- 
ment. It  is  not  the  statement  of  a narrow  creed 
— it  is  life. 

SOME  PERSONIFY  God — make  Him  a real  per- 
sonality. Others  see  him  as  Principle,  the  Divine 
force  of  Right.  But  whether  He  exists  as  a p>er- 
son  or  as  a prmciple,  the  world  has  been  trying,  through 
the  long  years,  to  get  closer  to  Him. 

WHEN  THE  morning  stars  sang  together  the  pres- 
ent popular  refrain  was  being  repeated: 
Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?”  Not  in 
words  as  we  use  them,  but  in  thought,  the  human  being 


was  ever  crying  out  regarding  his  destination.  Anci 
whether  man  s sojourn  on  this  earth  dates  back  only  sixty 
centuries  or  runs  through  sixty  million  cycles,  it  has  always 
been  the  same  query. 

WHERE  DO  WE  go  from  here?  God  knows, 
but  God  will  not  answer  till  we  have  answerer 
for  ourselves.  God  will  not  mal^e  human  prog- 
ress. It  must  be  made  here,  on  earth,  by  us. 

HE  VEIL  WILL  not  lift,  the  Sphinx  will  not 
answer  until  we  have  worked  the  problem  as  we 
would  work  a problem  in  mathematics — by  the 
absolute,  unchangeable  rule. 

Has  this  war  taught  us  anything?  If  it  has 
it  shall  not  have  been  waged  in  vain.  If  it  has 
not,  we  have  not  won,  even  though  we  secure 
the  p>eace  with  victory  which  we  so  ardently  seek. 

THERE  BE  a better  adjustment  of  social 
conditions  after  this  war?  Will  there  be  a 
closer  international  feeling?  Will  there  be  a 
more  earnest  co-operation  so  that  the  general  condition  of 
all  men  will  be  better  than  it  ever  was  before? 

IF  NOT,  THEN  THE  peace  which  we  will  secure 
will  be  a peace  which  will  be  ready  to  desert  us 
when  selfish  interests  begin  again  to  rise  superior  to 
justice  and  humanity. 

And  'THE  RIGHT  peace  caimot  be  secured  by  ar- 
raying class  against  class  any  more  than  it  can 
be  secured  by  pladng  nation  against  nation. 

HE  BOLSHEVIKI  can  no  more  endure  than 
could  the  Bourbon. 

Each  represents  the  extreme  from  which 

there  is  no  apj>eal  save  to  the  law  of  physical 
force. 

Excess  in  the  name  of  Liberty  is  no  more  justi- 
fied than  excess  in  the  name  of  Tyranny. 

IF  THE  PROLETARIAT  and  the  plutocrat  alike 
would  understand  it,  the  way  for  a better  world 
would  be  opiened  at  once. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  we  can  do 
better,  through  co-operation,  what  we  have  been 
striving  to  do  through  individual,  disunited  effort. 
A great  movement  for  the  closer  association  of  labor  and 
capital,  of  each  industry  with  the  other,  has  been  under 
way  since  the  war  began.  And  it  is  producing  results. 

After  the  war  is  over  are  we  again  going 
back  to  the  old  cut-throat  competition,  which 
means  advancement  for  a few  only,  if  any,  and 
which  means  a wider  gap  between  those  on  top  and  those 
on  the  bottom? 

OR,  RATHER,  will  not  there  be  devised,  through 
this  terrible  conflict,  which  has  resulted  in  na- 
tional unity,  a method  whereby  class  distinctions 
can  be  more  nearly  obliterated,  and  where  unity  of  labor 
and  capital,  unity  of  energy  and  means  will  be  utilized  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all? 
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Top  Notch  Painters  of  Portland,  Oregon 


Rheinhold  Williamson,  of  Williamson 
& Bleid,  Had  Faith  in  the  Great 
West — How  New  Painting  Conditions 
Have  Arizen. 

By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT  » 


TWENTY-SEVEN  years  ago  Reinhold  Wil- 
liamson of  the  firm  of  Williamson  & Bleid, 
93  nth  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  went  to  that 
state  and  located  in  her  largest  city.  He  believed 
he  saw  a future  in  this  new  place  large  enough  to 
warrant  his  opening  a painting  business  and  scout- 
ing around  for  jobs.  Portland,  in  those  days,  was 
a budding  young  city  of  some  forty-six  thousand 
people  and  practically  everyone  who  lived  there  be- 
lieved that  their  city  was  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
port  of  entry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  confidence  in  Ore- 
gon’s metropolis.  The  prospects  and  developments 
of  this  section  are  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
Only  a visit  and  a study  of  the  wonderful  resources 
and  riches  of  these  beautiful  Pacific  Coast  states  can 


give  a clear  idea  to  Eastern  people  of  this  region 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  general. 

Mr.  Williamson  learned  his  trade  in  Norway, 
where  he  was  born.  I asked  him  how  boys  were 
taught  their  trade  in  Northern  European  countries. 
He  replied  in  substance  that  they  were  made  to  learn 
with  a view  to  thoroughness  and  skill.  The  idea  is 
that  when  they  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  most 
difficult  or  particular  class  of  work  their  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired  will  be  invaluable  and  go 
a long  way  toward  making  any  work  undertaken  a 
success. 

Apprentices  Hard  to  Find. 

“I  find  it  hard  to  use  apprentices  in  my  work,” 
said  Mr.  Williamson  in  talking  on  this  point,  “as  so 
many  of  them  have  the  idea  that  the  trade  can  be 
learned  in  a year  or  two,  and  then  they  are  ready 


Exterior  of  Store  of  Williamson  & Bleid,  Portland,  Ore.  This  Presents  a Simple  but  Tasteful  Front. 
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to  receive  the  same  vv^ages  that  we  pay  experienced 
men.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  apprentices 
in  oiir  employ. 

“A  man  to  keep  ahead  in  this  business  as  well  as 
in  any  other  must  keep  up-to-date  and  know  what 
is  in  demand  and  be  ready  to  give  it,’’  said  this  suc- 
cessful contractor  further ; “when  I came  to  this 
country  I first  located  in  New  York  City  and  worked 
there  for  a time  before  coming  out  West;  that  was 
thirty  years  ago.  My  next  place  was  in  Chicago, 
where  I worked  a short  while.  In  both  of  these  cities 


mer  years  people  who  had  painting  for  us  to  do 
wanted  considerable  color.  There  were  elaborate 
decorations  in  many  of  the  houses  then.  The  fres- 
coes and  cornices  and  other  kinds  of  ornamentation 
called  for  a vastly  different  treatment  than  any  of 
our  present  interior  work  requires.” 

The  tendency  to  get  away  from  the  showy,  gaudy 
effects  in  bright  colors  that  were  so  prevalent  a few 
years  ago  is  very  marked,  nor  does  this  idea  merely 
confine  itself  to  one  section  of  the  country — the 
change  is  universal;  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  is 


Interior  of  the 
Williamson& 
B I e i d Store  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Neatness  Is  a 
Great  Character- 
istic. 


How  Simplicity 
Can  Combine  with 
Effectiveness  Is 
Shown  in  This 
Picture. 


I learned  American  ways  and  the  way  they  did  their 
work.” 

The  Changing  Conditions. 

Referring  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
painting  business  within  the  last  few  years  and  the 
way  a man  must  adapt  himself  to  changing  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Williamson  remarked;  “When  I first  be- 
gan painting  in  Portland  at  least  three-fourths  of 
our  work  was  outside.  There  were  many  frame 
buildings  here  and  of  course  our  work  on  the  ex- 
terior was  exceedingly  heavy.  As  the  city  grew  and 
became  of  greater  importance  the  frame  structures 
gave  way  to  more  substantial  ones ; and  brick,  stone, 
steel  and  concrete  have  taken  the  place  of  wooden 
buildings  to  a very  large  extent.  Our  work  has  like- 
wise shifted  until  now  about  three-fourths  of  it  is 
inside  instead  of  outside,  as  heretofore.  Then  I see 
many  changes  in  the  character  of  the  work.  In  for- 


seeking  after  more  plain  but  substantial,  solid  tones. 
Plain  effects  are  all  in  demand  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  diminishing  or  slackening  of  the  output,  and 
indications  do  not  point  to  any  immediate  change. 
The  day  of  elaborate  decoration  seems  to  have 
passed. 

Ornamentation  on  Decrease. 

Mr.  Williamson  referred  to  the  demands  that  were 
formerly  made  on  the  trade  for  the  heavy  fresco 
work,  the  massive  center  pieces,  and  other  rich  orna- 
mentation which  was  so  much  in  vogue  a generation 
ago.  Blue  and  lilac  with  white  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite color  combinations  in  those  days  but  in  late 
years  there  has  been  a gradual  turning  away  from 
these  lines  to  a more  staple  tone.  Enamel  has 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  color  effects  and  an 
all  white  finish  is  in  wide  demand  as  compared  to 
the  color  work  for  interiors. 
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“Another  thing  you  will  remember,”  continued 
Mr.  Williamson,  “and  that  was  the  popularity  of 
graining  a few  years  ago.  The  prevailing  style  for 
all  woodwork  was  a grain  resembling  the  original 
wood  and  most  people  believed  woodwork  unfinished 
unless  it  was  painted  and  then  tastefully  grained. 
Today,  however,  no  one  wants  a grained  interior  in 
their  home,  the  demand  is  entirely  for  natural  finish. 
This,  shows  how  the  ideas  of  people  change  and  how 
a painting  contractor  should  always  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  changes  which  are  bound  to  come  to  any 
community  in  the  decorating  and  painting  line. 

Natural  Finish  More  Attractive. 

“Oregon  is  the  home  of  the  beautiful  fir  tree,”  Mr. 
Williamson  also  stated,  “and  giving  the  interior 
woodwork  a natural  finish  not  only  brings  out  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  and  makes  a far  more  attractive 
finish,  but  the  expense  and  extra  labor  of  graining 
is  eliminated,  hence  this  new  way  that  has  become 
so  widely  accepted  in  the  finishing  of  interior  wood- 
work is  a notable  feature  in  our  work  in  this  city. 
The  people  seem  better  pleased  with  the  natural 
wood  finish  where  the  true  texture  and  grain  of  the 
wood  is  brought  out  than  when  it  is  first  painted 
and  then  grained  to  imitate  the  original  wood.” 

Mr.  Williamson’s  remarks  on  the  transition  from 
graining  to  natural  wood  finishing  in  the  interior  of 
many  of  the  homes  in  Portland  indicate  how  styles 
change  in  the  painting  and  decorating  art  as  in  all 
others.  It  also  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
first  class  painter  to  keep  up-to-date  and  fully  abreast 
of  the  modern  demand  and  the  improvements  that 
are  constantly  being  developed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  paints  and  wood  finishes.  In  connection  with  this 
idea  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  the  importance 
of  reading  and  studying  the  features  so  aptly  pre- 
sented in  good  trade  papers.  More  than  a few 
prominent  painters  and  decorating  contractors  not 
pnly  frequently  contribute  and  give  interviews  for 
publication  but  they  closely  follow  the  magazines  in 
the  trade  and  procure  ideas  that  enable  them  to 
push  their  business  to  a greater  success. 

Display  Boards  of  Great  Value. 

Mr.  Williamson  showed  me  samples  of  varnish 
display  boards  which  he  exhibits  to  customers  who 
come  in  and  ask  to  see  the  newest  shades  of  wood 
finishes.  “These,”  he  said,  “a  few  years  ago  would 
not  be  noticed  by  the  majority  of  people,  but  today 
they  are  in  wide  demand  and  here  in  Portland  the 
call  for  the  latest  wood  finishes  is  rapidly  increasing. 
When  I first  began  business  here  interior  wood  fin- 
ishing was  hardly  known  and  so  far  as  this  class  of 
work  is  concerned  we  simply  would  go  in  at  the 
front  door,  give  a few  touches  here  and  there,  and 
run  out  the  back.  Wall  papers  were  widely  used 
in  former  years,  and  the  market  for  these  is 
decreasing  and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  tinted  wall 
and  the  many  new  wall  finishes  that  are  on  the 
market.  When  we  had  nothing  but  the  doors  and 
window  frames  to  paint  or  grain  it  was  done  quickly 
and  cost  comparatively  little,  but  conditions  within 
the  last  few  years  have  changed  so  much  that  an  ola 
hand  formerly  engaged  at  the  trade  a generation  ago 
would  be  lost  almost  if  he  were  to  work  on  the  new 
products  and  along  the  same  lines  as  we  are  pur- 
suing today.” 

In  referring  to  the  present  cost  of  house  painting 
in  Portland  and  the  advances  in  prices  which  have 


been  made  in  the  past  few  years  the  master  painter 
gaves  these  figures — homes  were  formerly  painted 
for  $200  and  up  to  $400.  Now  they  will  cost  any- 
where from  $500  to  $1,500. 

This  is  largely  due,  he  explained,  to  the  interior 
work  in  addition  to  the  regular  exterior  work  and 
it  shows  how  the  tastes  of  people  have  changed  to 
something  entirely  different  than  they  would  have 
formerly  considered.  Mr.  Williamson  referred  to 
their  own  work  in.  the  city  as  largely  consisting  of 
interior  decorating  rather  than  an  increasing  demand 
for  exterior  work.  “Of  course  we  study  the  ever 
changing  styles  and  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 
Most  of  our  finishes  are  either  in  enamel  or  in  hard 
wood  treatment  and  unusually  fine  effects  can  be 
secured  if  the  work  is  properly  done  and  care  and 
good  judgment  are  used.” 

Manufacturer’s  Reliability  the  Test. 

I asked  Mr.  Williamson  if  he  ever  tested  his  paints 
before  applying  them  and  what  methods  he  used  in 
determining  the  probable  lasting  or  wearing  value 
of  paint.  To  this  he  said;  “We  never  make  an 
exhaustive  test  in  our  shop  of  paint  for  it  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  when  paint  or  varnish  is  bought 
from  a thoroughly  reliable  manufacturer  it  is  good 
and  will  give  satisfaction  wherever  used  if  the  con- 
ditions are  right  on  the  building  where  it  is  applied. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  play  unfair  and  work  off  a poor  article  on  the 
public,  much  less  on  the  boss-painter,  and  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  this  practice  are  always  the  big- 
gest losers.  Very  often  a painter  can  make  a simple 
test  of  his  materials  and  determine  its  qualities.  The 
way  we  find  the  value  of  lead  is  a good  illustration 
of  what  I mean.  Take  a small  quantity  and  let  it 
burn  on  a stove ; if  it  melts  into  little  balls  we  gen- 
erally believe  the  lead  is  reliable  and  will  insure  a 
good  job  applied  under  proper  conditions.” 

I asked  Mr.  Williamson  why  many  painters  prefer 
to  mix  their  own  paints  rather  than  to  use  the 
product  of  the  manufacturer  of  ready  mixed  paint. 
It  was  a question  that  I had  heard  discussed  by  other 
painters  in  different  sections  of  the  country  but  I 
was  curious  to  know  the  views  of  this  contracting 
painter  in  this  far  Western  city.  He  replied:  “We 
mix  our  own  paints  here  from  the  paints  we  buy 
from  the  manufacturer  and  from  whom  _we  also  get 
the  lead.  He  grinds  it  and  we  prepare  it  according 
to  specifications.  Architects  specify  that  the  paint 
for  anv  structure  they  are  in  charge  of  must  be  lead 
and  oil.  Therefore  in  handling  jobs  we  must  be 
careful  to  see  that  our  paint  is  properly  carried  out 
and  that  it  meets  their  approval.” 

Can  Use  Good  Mixed  Paints. 

Further  questioning  on  this  matter  of  the  quality 
of  paints,  oil  and  lead  of  the  present-day  manu- 
facturer brought  out  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson that  he  believed  the  ready  mixed  paint  made 
by  the  reliable  paint  manufacturers  in  this  country 
was  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  mixed  by  the 
average  painter  and  would  give  as  good  service  as 
any  other. 

When  Mr.  Williamson  referred  to  the  class  of 
paint  that  is  on  the  market  today,  I reminded  him 
of  the  superior  grades  of  paints  and  finishes  we 
often  found  on  the  old  houses  in  the  East.  He 
stated  in  connection  with  this  idea  that  the  older 
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houses  in  Portland  that  were  finished  in  the  best 
quality  oil  show  the  high  grade  of  that  product 
today.  And  after  years  of  wear  and  service  the 
paint  looks  as  good  as  it  did  a year  or  two  after  it 
was  put  on  the  wood. 

An  interesting  incident  Mr.  Williamson  related  in 
our  interview  was  the  master  painter’s  former  work 
in  refinishing  furniture.  This  was  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city  when  the  town  was  undeveloped  and 
new  settlers  were  coming  in  and  work  was  not  as 
brisk  as  in  late  years. 

“In  the  winter,”  said  he,  “we  used  to  do  a good 
business  refinishing  furniture  for  customers  and  not 
infrequently  it  would  lead  to  getting  new  people  for 
whom  we  would  do  house  painting  the  following 
spring.  In  those  times  we  were  anxious  to  keep 
busy  all  winter  and  we  took  up  this  branch  of  work 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  our  force  as  constantly 
as  possible.  The  people  were  very  particular  how 
we  carried  the  different  pieces  of  furniture  from 
their  homes  to  our  shop.  They  would  not  allow  us 
to  put  them  in  a wagon,  so  we  had  to  make  stretchers 
and  carry  tables,  chairs,  bureaus,  sofas  or  any  other 
object  that  was  given  us  on  this  sort  of  conveyance.” 

It  would  be  a standing  joke  to  see  a painter  either 
in  this  city  or  in  our  Eastern  cities  or  towns  engaged 
at  this  kind  of  work  instead  of  regular  painting  in 
these  days.  The  furniture  manufacturers  and  up- 
holsterers attend  to  furniture  refinishing  exclusively 
now  and  thus  leave  the  painter  to  his  own  chosen 
field. 


Mr.  Williamson  is  a mountain  climber. 
He  is  shown  here  in  a party  ascend- 
ing Mt.  Hood  in  August,  1915. 

The  men  are  climbing  a 


ladder  across 
a crevasse  75  ft. 
deep.  Mr.  Will- 
iamson is  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder — where  he 
has  been  so  often. 


Over  11,000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  Mr.  William- 
son is  fourth  from 
the  left. 


Industrial  Development  Coming. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little  manu- 
facturing going  on  in  Portland  district,  but  there 
are  encouraging  signs  which  indicate  the  industrial 
development  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The 
Northwestern  Steel  Company  is  erecting  mills  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  government  ships  and 
when  this  plant  is  running  there  will  be  considerably 
more  business  in  the  building  and  painting  trades 
due  to  the  erection  of  houses  for  employees  and  a 
larger,  more  prosperous  community. 

I questioned  Mr.  Williamson  what  the  success 
of  the  Portland  Master  Painters  Association  had 
been  and  if  there  were  much  interest  taken  in  it. 
He  replied  in  substance  that  it  was  organized  the 
latter  part  of  1915  and  that  within  a year  it  had 
over  40  members.  The  object  is  to  bring  them  all 
together  and  prove  a real  help  to  everyone  in  the 
trade.  The  association  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  trade  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence 
and  promises  to  be  indispensable  to  the  craft.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  treasurer  at  present. 

In  the  matter  of  the  running  expenses  of  a shop 
in  Portland,  Mr.  Williamson  stated  that  he  found 
the  automobile  cheaper  for  running  about  the  city 
and  looking  after  work  than  a horse  and  wagon. 
“So  far  as  the  upkeep  is  concerned,”  he  said,  “it  is 
not  much  more  than  carfare,  and  is  far  handier  and 
easier  to  get  around  than  the  former  ways  we  used 
to  go.” 

That  painters  in  the  far  west  enjoy  themselves  in 
more  unique  way>^  than  those  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country  is  attested  by  the  accompanying  moun- 
tain scenes  which  Mr.  Williamson  gave  me.  lUe 
visitor  to  Portland  will  see  magnificent  snow-capped 
peaks  from  any  part  of  the  city,  but  the  best  view 
is  from  the  hills.  These  peaks  are  Mount  Helens, 
Mount  Adams  and  Mount  Hood.  The  last  named  is 
the  highest  of  the  three  and  usually  the  one  visited 
and  ascended  by  the  tourist. 

Williamson  a Mountain  Climber. 

With  a party  of  other  Portlanders  Mr.  Williamson 
made  the  ascent  in  August,  1915.  It  was  accom- 
plished in  one  day;  one  photograph  shows  the  men 
climbing  the  ladder  which  is  placed  across  the  top 
of  a crevasse  in  the  snow  and  ice  which  forms. one 
of  the  many  glaciers  on  this  mountain.  This  crevasse 
is  75  feet  deep  and  gives  a slight  idea  of  the  perilous 
climb  to  the  summit.  Mr.  Williamson  is  at  the  top 
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of  the  ladder  in  this  picture,  exactly  where  he  be- 
longs— agoing  ahead  until  he  achieves  success.  In 
the  second  view  the  entire  party  has  finished  the 
climb  and  are  on  the  highest  po’nt,  11,225  feet  abo/e 
sea  level.  Mr.  Williamson  is  the  fourth  man  stand- 
ing, counting  from  lei'-,  to  right. 

The  city  of  Portland  has  a bright  future  for  her 
business  men — painters,  builders,  professional  rnen 
and  anyone  else  who  can  contribute  to  her  progress 
and  advancement.  Ever  since  the  beautiful  State 
of  Oregon  has  driven  out  the  rum  and  whiskey  busi- 
ness this  city  has  gone  ahead  wonderfully.  The 
mayor  has  said  that  “Portland  has  undergone  a revo- 
lution; new  buildings  replace  shacks  where  saloons 
were  and  men  are  bringing  the  necessaries  for  home 
with  drink  money.”  While  Portland  is  a brisk, 
hustling  business  city  with  more  miles  of  paved 
streets  than  any  city  of  her  class  in  America,  has  less 
indebtedness  than  any  other  Pacific  Coast  city,  and 


Questions 

We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mcntion  through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


How  Common  Sealing  Wax  May  Be  Prepared. 

J.  M.,  Maryland,  writes:— To  oblige  an  old  subscriber, 
will  you  kindly  publish  a formula  for  making  ordinary 
red  sealing’  wax,  also  in  green,  for  use  on  burlap  and 
paper  sacks  and  bundles.  I know  that  answering  this  is 
rather  out  of  your  line,  but  think  that  you  can  help  me 
out. 

Answer'.  Shellac  and  Venetian  turpentine,  which  are 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  medium  and  best  grades 
of  sealing  wax,  are  extremely  high  in  prices  at  this  time, 
so  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  any  of  those,  but  con- 
fine oursel'ves  to  material  that  we  belie’ve  will  serve  your 
purpose.  Nor  do  we  think  that  you  would  care  to  install 
an  apparatus  for  making  the  wax,  as  you  would  require 
in  making  it  for  commercial  purposes,  that  is,  to  sell  it. 
For  your  own  use  you  will  simply  need  two  earthen  or 
stoneware  melting  pots,  hut  it  is  safer  by  far  to  use 
enameled  cast  iron  in  place  of  the  former,  thus  insuring 
greater  uniformity  of  heat  and  less  risk  by  fire.  Instead 
of  a furnace  an  old  fashioneu  cooking  stove  will  serve 
the  purpose,  or  a suitable  gas  stove  or  gas  range  will 
suit  the  purpose. 

Place  in  the  large  pot  6 ounces  of  orange  shellac  and 
24  ounces  of  N rosin  and  melt  these  at  low  heat.  When 
liquid,  introduce  15  ounces  of  crude  turpentine  (gum  thus 
or  gallipot ) , and  let  this  dissolve  in.  the  melt.  This  mix- 
ture must  be  kept  stirred  with  a hard  wood  paddle. 
When  well  united,  take  from  fire  and  add  2 ounces  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  stir  in  little  by  little  10  ounces  pul- 
verized chalk,  which  must  be  bone  dry,  and  16  ounces  of 
dry  red  lead.  Stir  until  perfectly  uniform  and  free  of 
all  lumps.  Then  place  kettle  back  on  a very  slow  fire,  so 
as  to  keep  it  liquid  enough  to  pour  into  the  molds.  These 
can  be  made  of  hard  wood  in  two  pieces,  which  are  held 
together  by  clamps,  while  the  warm  wax  is  poured  in 
from  one  end,  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  the  sticks 
square  by  having  the  molds  hollowed  out,  but  they  can 


ships  more  wheat  and  lumber,  does  the  largest 
wholesale  business  and  boasts  of  the  finest  retail 
stocks  of  any  city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  still  one 
delights  to  consider  the  beauties  of  this  wonderful 
region  and  to  anticipate  a visit  in  this  great  empire 
known  as  the  Pacific  Norhwest.  One  of  Portland’s 
historians  refers  to  the  city  as  “occupying  a position 
at  the  crossroads  of  all  the  rail  and  auto  trails  so 
as  to  make  it  the  natural  headquarters  for  those 
recreationists  who  enjoy  vacations  where  life  is 
large.” 

What  is  said  to  be  the  finest  river  drive  in  the 
world  begir's  at  this  city  and  follows  the  Columbia 
River  to  its  formerly  inaccessable  gorge  47  miles 
east.  This  famous  highway  was  built  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $4,000,000,  and  is  classed  by  world  travelers 
as  surpassing  any  of  the  noted  highways  of  the  old 
world. 


Answered 

also  be  round  by  having  the  molds  bored  to  the  desired 
size,  before  splitting  them.  This  wax  is  of  a good  red 
color,  not  so  brownish  as  it  would  be  if  oxide  of  iron 
red  were  used  as  the  coloring  matter.  For  the  green 
wax  add  to  the  liquid  mixture,  while  warm,  enough  ultra- 
marine  blue  and  lemon  shade  chrome  yellow  to  produce 
the  desired  shade  of  green,  but  it  is  best  to  rub  these 
colors  down  to  a fine  paste,  with  the  mixture  and  warmed 
before  stirring  into  the  mass. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  shellac  and  decreasing 
quantity  of  rosin  correspondingly,  a less  brittle  and 
tougher  sealing  wax  will  be  the  result,  but,  of  course,  the 
cost  will  be  considerably  higher. 


Blackboard  Slating  for  Quick  Application. 

P.  S.,  North  Dakota,  asks  for  a formula  for  a black- 
board slatng,  that  he  can  prepare  and  make  a quick  job 
of.  Says  he  dislikes  the  ready-for-use  articles  furnished 
by  some  supply  houses,  and  would  prefer  to  use  the 
method  practiced  by  painters  in  his  younger  days,  but 
does  not  remember  the  formula,  but  only  that  each  coat 
was  spirited  off  by  fiame. 

Answer:  The  method  you  refer  to  is  rather  obsolete, 
having  been  done  away  with  some  years  ago  by  using 
natural  slate  in  its  place  in  most  school  rooms,  especially 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  The  best  formula 
for  the  purpose  we  know  of  was  to  dissolve  in  one  vessel 
25  parts  by  weight  of  gum  shellac  and  7 parts  by  weight 
of  gum  sandarac  in  25  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol.  At  the 
same  time  3 parts  of  gutta  percha  by  weight  is  shredded 
and  in  a separate  vessel  dissolved  by  moderate  heat  with 
14  parts  by  weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  After  this 
last  solution  has  cooled,  add  it  to  the  first  solution,  stir- 
ring both  well  together.  Then  add  to  the  mixture  500 
parts  washed  emery  flour  and  12  parts  lake  black.  When 
painting  a new  blackboard,  apply  one  coat  of  this  black 
to  the  wood,  set  the  board  in  a vertical  position  at  once 
and  ignite  the  color  at  the  lower  edge.  This  will  consume 
the  alcohol,  and  another  coat  of  paint  can  be  applied, 
which  is  tested  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way  from 
4 to  6 coats  should  be  given,  that  will  result  in  a dead 
black  surface,  free  from  glossy  streaks  and  one  that  may 
be  writen  on  ■with  either  school  crayon  chalk  or  soap 
stone  slate  pencils.  Old  boards  can  be  renewed  in  the 
same  way  after  having  been  well  cleaned. 


Dipping  Paint  for  Toys  Made  of  Composition  of 
Clay,  Calcined  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement. 

H.  P.  M.,  New  .Jersey,  is  asking  for  information  as 
to  the  best  sort  of  paint  for  dipping  toys  composed  of 
baked  clay,  plaster  of  paris  and  Portland  cement,  and 
■would  appreciate  any  suggestions. 

{Continued  on  page  137.) 
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The  late 
New  York  au- 
tomobile show 
afforded  the 
painter  an  op- 
portunity to 
study  at  first 
hand  many 
different  as- 
pects of  car 
painting  and 
finishing.  Per- 
haps the  colors  used  and  the  manner  of  disposing 
them  upon  the  surface  with  a view  of  obtaining  the 
most'  effective  combinations,  formed  a topic  for 
study  and  discussion  in  no  wise  second  to  the  other 
leading  features  of  the  big  exhibitions.  There  were 
many  deep  green  lower  panels  with  black  upper  ones, 
with  black  moldings,  which  were  fine  examples  of 
tasteful  cooperation  of  colors. 

Not  a few  of  the  cars  painted  most  tastefully  had 
wheels  vivid  in  reds  as  sensational  as  English  ver- 
milion could  well  be.  In  many  cases  the  lower  body 
panels  were  deep  maroon,  or  sombre  blue,  or  some 
dark  lake,  with  moldings  and  upper  panels  black. 
Then  the  chasses  were 
painted  a lighter  maroon, 
or  blue,  or  lake,  with,  in 
numerous  cases,  the 
wheels  painted  bright  red, 
in  some  examples,  ver- 
milion. 

Bright  red  wheels  ap- 
peared to  be  prime  favor- 
ites at  the  Grand  Centra! 

Palace  show,  and  they 
are  likely  to  have  a con- 
siderable run  of  popular- 
ity in  many  cities  the 
coming  season.  It  was 
also  to  be  noticed  that 
black,  blue,  deep  green, 
and  many  tones  and  tints 
of  gray,  were  largely  in 
evidence.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  were  to  be  seen  some  enticing  pale  yel- 
lows, creams,  and  ivory  whites. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  popularity  of  these 
colors  among  the  rank  and  file  of  car  users,  and 
even  painters,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  surface 
in  a pure  color  tone  while  the  painting  processes  are 
going  on,  and  maintaining  the  finish  clean  and  un- 
colored from  other  effects.  The  most  circumspect 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  processes  as  they 
are  carried  along,  and  perfect  cleanliness  enforced 
at  all  times.  Anything  short  of  this  is  practically 
certain  to  wreck  the  best  laid  plans.  Personal  clean- 
liness, clean  tools,  and  materials,  with  the  surface 
kept  clean  at  each  step  of  the  work — these  are  the 
fundamentals  back  of  the  yellow  colors  and  their 
near  relatives. 

Grays  Prove  Popular. 

The  grays  are  popular  with  show  visitors,  and  car 
users,  because  in  the  final  accounting,  they  show 
their  quality,  vitality,  durability,  and  a fine  appear- 
ance at  all  times.  Dust  gray,  one  of  the  new  comers 
at  the  shows,  is  a gray  calculated  to  show  dust  at 
the  minimum.  As  its  name  implies,  the  surface  con- 
ceals the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt.  All  the 


grays  are  neu- 
tral in  respect 
to  seasonal  ef- 
fects upon  the 
senses.  They 
are  strong  col- 
ors and  stand 
abuse  with  the 
dogged  indif- 
ference of  tJhe 
mule  from 
Missouri.  For 
this  reason  the  grays  are  still  much  in  the  public  eye. 

Another  feature  of  both  the  New  York  shows 
marked  the  passing  of  the  house  paint  finish  upon 
the  automobile.  At  the  Hotel  Astor  salon,  in  the 
famous  James  Cunningham  exhibit,  there  was  a run- 
about painted  with  this  class  of  finish,  which  showed 
the  high  grade  workmanship  maintained  by  this 
great  Rochester  concern.  The  brush  work  was  a par- 
ticularly fine  piece  of  skill,  but  the  quality  of  the 
finish,  while  faultless  so  far  as  mere  mechanical  deft- 
ness of  touch  and  application  goes,  was  such  a pal- 
pable example  of  inferiority,  as  compared  with  the 
regular  varnish  finish,  that  one  could  not  escape  the 

conviction  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  good  money  to 
swamp  a surface  with 
such  a mass  of  unavail- 
able material.  An  at- 
tendant at  one  of  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  Salon  told 
the  writer,  in  speaking  of 
the  house  > paint  finish, 
that  this  firm  had  finished 
a number  of  cars  with 
this  material  last  autumn 
only  to  have,  at  a little 
later  period,  the  trouble 
of  removing  the  finish 
entirely,  and  repainting 
the  cars  in  the  reo'ular 
manner  and  the  full  lus- 
tre finish. 

Hard  to  Keep  Surface  Clean. 

The  main  trouble,  aside  from  the  appearance  oi 
the  work,  which  is  objectionable  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, consists  in  trying  to  keep  the  surface  clean. 
The  surface  is  absolutely  uncleanable,  and  for  this 
reason  we  should  advise  against  the  employment  of 
this  style  of  finish.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  season 
will  about  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  house  paint 
finish. 

The  rubbed  finish  is  another  style  that  is  destined 
to  have  a short  lived  popularity,  although  it  is  clearly 
in  advance  of  the  oil  paint  affair.  The  dull  finish 
secured  through  the  rubbing  of  the  various  coats, 
including  the  last  one,  gives,  when  applied  to  the 
grays,  or  maroons,  or  some  of  the  lighter  tones  of 
yellow,  a rather  distinguished  appearance,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  cleanable  and  of  showing  dust  and 
dirt  at  the  minimum.  Our  readers  are  not  encour- 
aged to  the  advantages  of  the  dull  lustre  finish,  or  the 
rubbed  finish,  as  it  is  variously  called.  The  full 
lustre  finish,  built  up  of  many  coats  of  paint  and 
varnish  and  carrying  life  and  brilliancy  and  a power 
for  wear  unsurpassed,  is  the  finish  par  excellence, 
after  all. 


Automobile  Show  Interests  Painter 

New  York  Exhibition  Affords 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  First-Hand 
Study  of  New  Features  and  Styles 
in  Motor  Car  Painting. 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK 


' I *HE  New  York  Automobile  Show  afforded  almoft 
^ unlimited  opportunity  for  the  painter  to  study  styles, 
shades  and  methods  in  painting,  as  shown  by  the  various 
cars  on  exhibition. 

Vivid  red  wheels  were  prime  favorites  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  are  expected  to  have  a great  run  for  popu- 
larity throughout  the  country  this  season. 

Mr.  Hillick  makes  it  clear,  in  this  article,  that  cleanli- 
ness and  close  care  in  the  various  processes  of  painting,  as 
they  are  carried  along,  are  essential  to  satisfactory  results. 

Passing  of  the  house  paint  finish  is  a feature  observed 
by  Mr.  Hillick  and  commented  upon.  Those  who  give 
attention  to  automobile  painting  will  find  this  article  of 
timely  and  useful  interest. 
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Striping  was  not  greatly  in  evidence  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  but  at  the  Salon  were . to  be  seen 
many  fine  examples  of  two  and  occasionally  three 
line  work.  An  exhibitor  told  the  writer  that  striping 
was  liked  and  admired  at  the  present  time  quite  as 
much  as  at  any  previous  period,  but  he  added,  “Strip- 
ing costs  money  and  unless  the  car  owner  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  it  is  not  applied.”  In  the  case  of 
two  line  work,  with  the  lines  glazed,  it  had  been 
the  practice  to  glaze  each  stripe  separately.  The 
results  are  more  satisfactory;  in  glazing  the  two 
lines  at  once  there  is  always  more  or  less  clouding 
and  muddy  effects  developed. 

Beautiful  Cane  Work  Shown, 

Basket  work  effects  were  to  be  studied  at  the 
Salon,  the  Brewster  Company,  New  York,  showing 
a beautiful  example  of  cane  work,  hand  painted  on 
the  surface.  On  bodies  with  square  corners  this  cane 
effect  is  applied  with  the  lining  pencil  at  an  expense 
of  $ioo;  this  same  work  applied  to  car  bodies  with 
round  corners,  the  cane  effect  being  carried  in  un- 
broken lines  around  the  corners,  would  cost  from 
$150  to  $200.  The  lines  had  been  drawn,  one  upon 
another,  with  machine  like  accuracy  until  they  stood 
out  in  a raised  figure,  giving  an  effect  that  was  most 
pleasing. 

In  the  line  of  monograms  the  Salon  carried  many 
splendid  designs  executed  with  delicacy  and  good 
taste.  The  colors  were  invariably  selected  to  matcn 
the  field  color  and  the  effect,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, was  very  satisfying.  The  monogram  is  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  designation  of  a family 
name ; it  is  a bit  of  color  that  in  a big  field  of  pig- 
ment gives  the  eye  a resting  place  and  breaks  the 
monotony.  The  monogram  has  flourished  for  cen- 
turies and  in  earlier  times  it  was  employed  to  ex- 
press the  pomp  of  power ; perhaps  something  of  this 
sentiment  exists  today  among  a great  many  car 
owners  who  like  to  feel  the  tickling  of  royalty.  At 
any  rate,  the  favor  with  which  the  monogram  is 
looked  upon  both  by  owners  of  horSe  drawn  and 
horseless  vehicles,  is  a certain  assurance  that  the 
ornament  is  considered  almost  indispensible. 

The  main  thing  about  a monogram  is  its  sim- 
plicity, if  designed  for  the  automobile.  Readers 
have  no  time  to  study  out  the  ponderous  problerh 
wrought  into  the  elaborate  combination  of  letter.*! 
now  and  then  to  be  seen  upon  stationary  panels  and 
fixtures.  While  it  may  through  force  of  circum- 
stances be  made  to  combine  three  or  more  letters, 
if  these  characters  are  put  together  with  a view  of 
making  them  readable  through  the  simplicity  of 
uniting  them  into  one  combination,  the  result  will 
be  all  that  is  desired.  The  monogram  should  offer  a 
tale  soon  told ; should  tell  its  story  through  the 
medium  of  a swift  glance.  The  size  of  the  surface, 
the  build  and  general  outline  of  the  vehicle,  the 
color  of  the  field  surface — all  these  should  have  due 
consideration  when  about  to  design  the  monogram 
for  the  car.  The  initials  of  the  surname  should  in- 
variably be  made  more  prominent  than  the  letters 
of  the  Christian  name,  and  these  initials  will  need 
to  be  given  the  strong  color  effects. 

Colors  for  Monograms, 

In^  the  choice  of  colors  for  the  monogram  the 
striping  of  the  running  parts,  if  striped  at  all,  should 
govern  in  the  matter  of  color,  the  effects  wrought 
into  the  mongram.  Harmony  bv  analogv  and  har- 


mony by  contrast  are  two  distinct  governing  features 
of  the  monogram  designed  for  the  car.  The  mono- 
gram painted  in  relief  is  an  illustration  of  harmony 
by  analogy ; such  a monogram  represents  the  em- 
ployment of  a single  color  and  its  blended  tints  and 
shades.  Harmony  by  contrast  consists  of  painting 
each  letter  of  the  monogram  a different,  but  comple- 
mentary, color.  The  relief  monogram  is  best  done 
by  first  laying  the  design  in  a medium  shade  of  the 
selected  color.  Then  the  shades  proper  of  the  mono- 
gram are  cast  in  with  the  dark  shades  of  the  color, 
and  the  light  ones  with  the  tints  of  the  color. 

The  vital  principle  involved  in  shading  is  to  shade 
the  under  parts  of  the  letter  or  object  lapping  it  and 
the  opposite  side  on  which  the  light  falls — the  shade 
of  theoverlapped  letter  would  naturally  fall  on  the 
underlapped  letter,  giving  the  former  a raised  ap- 
pearance. 

The  high  lights  are  correctly  enough  important 
features  of  the  monogram.  Many  first  class  de- 
signers of  monograms  are  of  one  mind  that  a high 
light  is  almost  without  exception  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a bit  of  the  color  of  the  letter  being  exe- 
cuted. To  illustrate:  The  letter  is  painted  a medium 
shade  of  green.  The  high  light  should  be  a mixture 
of  the  green  and  flake  white.  , , 

In  a future  article  we  hope  to  enter  more  thor- 
oughly into  this  subject  of  monogram  making.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  is  a work  that  the  jobbink  shop 
painter  should  find  profitable  and  it  is  one  that  gives 
promise  of  growing  into  even  an  increased  popu- 
larity. 

One  of  the  other  satisfying  features  of  the  New 
York  shows  was  the  fine  grade  of  finishing  displayed. 
It  represented  a quality  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed ; 
notably  was  this  true  of  the  Salon  exhibit.  Some  of 
the  best  finished  work  there  for  inspection  repre- 
sented hand  work  and  natural  air  dried  results. 

It  would  probably  puzzle  the  expert  to  pick  out 
from  the  array  of  finished  vehicles  at  any  of  the  big 
shows  those  surfaces  finished  in  the  old  fashioned 
way  and  natural  air  dried,  as  distinguished  from 
those  machine  flowed  and  oven  baked.  Both  systems 
are  productive  of  fairly  matchless  effects,  but  of 
course  both  must  be  handled  by  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics. Readers  of  this  department,  as  a rule,  are 
most  intere-sted  in  the  hand  method  of  finishing, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  the  approved  practice  for  manv 
years  to  come  in  the  small  or  moderately  sized  shop, 
although  the  baking  oven,  especially  for  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  car,  is  an  improvement  that  is  bound  to 
make  itself  indispensible  within  a comparatively 
short  time. 

A Prophecy  Which  Failed. 

A few  years  ago  the  writer  was  told  by  an  ex- 
hbitor  at  one  of  the  New  York  shows  that  with  the 
refinement  of  the  metal  surfaces,  both  aluminum  and 
steel,  the  number  of  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  would 
be  materially  decreased,  but  the  prophet  remains 
without  honor,  for  at  the  last  shows  many  of  the 
cars  were  advertised  to  carry  not  fewer  than  from 
20  to  26  coats  of  material.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized, for  one  thing,  that  substantial  bulk  of  paint 
and  varnish  is  necessary  to  hold  out  under  the  strain 
put  upon  it  during  its  life  on  the  road.  Not  only 
this,  but  this  same  bulk  of  material  is  necessarv  to 
produce  that  quality  of  finish  now  so  universally  de- 
manded. 
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Good  varnish  must  have  a foundation  robust  and 
strong  to  hold  it  out  in  a fine  brilliancy.  We  may 
therefore  be  content  to  stand  by  the  old  time  practice 
of  our  forebears,  and  in  developing  the  finish  give 
good  measure  of  both  paint  and  varnish.  This  is  the 
sole  basis  of  the  best  type  of  finish  as  represented 
by  such  firms  as  Brewster  & Co.,  Cunningham,  Rolls- 
Royce,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found  the  basis  of  all 
good  finishing  for  many  future  years. 

The  lesson  the  show  season  has  for  the  jobbing 
shop  painter  is  one  of  encouragement  and  an  incen- 


tive to  improve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  quality  of 
work  turned  out.  This  involves  educational  work 
among  the  at  least  well-to-do  car  owners,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  see  the  value  of  having  their 
equipment  not  only  well  painted,  but  painted  often 
enough  to  insure  first-class  protction  for  the  car,- 
along  with  an  appearance  that  may  excite  a justi- 
fiable pride.  Then,  too,  the  owner  of  the  cheaper 
class  of  car  may  find  it  an  inducement,  through  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  invest  in  more  and  better 
painting  oftener  applied. 


Tiffany  Finish  Popularly  Described 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 

A READER  of  The  Painters’  Magazine  hav- 
asked  for  some  information  regarding  Tif- 
fany work,  the  following  article  has  been 
prepared  in  response,  and  with  the  view  of  also 
benefiting  others  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  unique  and  beautiful  effect.  It  is  simple 
work,  yet  one  that  requires  not  a little  practice  and 
care,  saying  nothing  of  some  native  art  talent.  It 
can  be  made  a thing  of  beauty,  or  a mere  daub,  or 
mass  of  daubs. 

We  are  informed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  ef- 
fect of  sunlight  sifting  through  stained  glass,  and 
falling  on  the  interior  wall  decorations.  This  seems 
likely,  for  the  effect  of  such  would  be  a mottled  or 
variegated  array  of  colors  on  the  walls,  etc. 

The  walls  must  be  made  smooth  and  hard,  Avith 
no  suction  at  all,  though  some  sort  of  Tiffany  can 
be  done  on  sand  finish,  rough  cast  or  stucco  walls, 
and  also  on  walls  covered  with  some  textile  goods, 
rough  or  smooth.  But  the  finest  effect  is  only  to 
be  gained  when  done  on  hard,  smooth  plaster  walls. 

If  you  are  a beginner  or  never  have  had  any 
experience  with  Tiffany,  then  you  would  better 
practice  on  a panel  or  section  of  wall  that  may  be 
available,  until  you  can  make  the  right  effect.  You 
can  buy  wall  paper  done  in  Tiffany,  and  may  be 
this  would  assist  you. 

Ground  Work  for  Tiffany. 

The  ground  work  for  Tiffany  may  be  mixed  from 
white  lead  thinned  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
with  a little  japan;  if  boiled  oil  be  used  omit  the 
driers.  Buff  is  a useful  ground  color,  but  usually 
it  is  best  to  tint  the  ground  with  a color  that  will 
represent  the  dominant  color  of  the  finish,  and  this 
may  be  blue,  yellow,  green,  red,  or  other  color. 
Stipple  the  ground  color,  let  it  dry,  then  apply  a 
coat  of  weak  glue  size.  Then  apply  the  second 
coat,  which  is  made  from  white  lead  thinned  with 
Yi  turpentine  and  Yi  will  give  a flat  paint ; 

tint  and  stipple  as  with  the  first  coat.  The  rea- 
son for  flatting  this  coat  is,  the  blending  colors  will 
have  to  be  gloss,  hence  require  a flat  surface.  The 
.^tippling  will  remove  all  brush  nuarks.  yielding  a 
more  uniform  surface. 

Make  your  paint  stiff,  in  order  that  it  may  stip- 
ple right,  or  stand  up  after  it  has  been  stippled ; 
after  the  paint  has  been  applied  let  it  stand  for  a 
little  time,  then  stipple;  use  a stippling  brush. 

Oil  Colors  Are  Best. 

For  a buff  ground  use  chrome  yellow,  which 
gives  a clearer  tone  than  ocher  will.  Use  the  best 


oil  colors  in  this  work,  not  tube  colors,  which 
would  be  too  expensive,  but  high  grade  painters’ 
oil  colors.  Colors  for  this  work  must  be  pure, 
clear,  and  transparent,  for  they  are  to  be  used  as 
glazes.  Here  are  good  colors  for  the  work: — 

Brown : — Raw  and  burnt  umber,  raw  and  burnt 
sienna,  and  Vandyke  brown. 

Red : — American  vermilion,  rose  pink,  rose 
lake,  and  Turkey  red  lake. 

Yellow: — Yellow  lake,  Dutch  pink  and  orange 
chrome  yellow. 

Green: — Medium,  light,  and  dark  chrome  green 
and  verdigris. 

Blue : — Prussian,  ultramarine,  and  cobalt  blue. 

White : — Zinc  white. 

Have  a separate  vessel  for  each  color.  The  glaz- 
ing liquid  is  made  from  ^ benzine  and  Yi  raw  oil, 
with  a little  drier.  A little  cornstarch  will  pre- 
vent the  colors  from  running.  Some  use  just  the 
oil,  either  boiled,  which  may  be  used  without  addi- 
tion of  driers,  or  raw  oil  with  driers. 

In  a warm  room,  or  in  warm  weather,  raw  oil 
and  very  little  japan  is  best;  in  cold  weather  the 
boiled  oil  is  best. 

How  Effect  Is  Produced. 

Now  to  the  work.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
to  produce  Tiffany  effect,  though  the  processes 
are,  in  the  main,  about  the  same.  Dip  a pad  of 
soft  old  muslin  in  the  color  and  apply  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  with  a twisting  motion,  in  spots. 
Make  a daub  with  each  color  in  succession,  to  pro- 
duce variety.  Rub  one  color  part  way  over  the 
preceding  color,  the  object  being  to  blend  all  to- 
gether, though  each  is  to  preserve  its  individuality. 
But  peririit  the  one  color  to  dry  before  applying  the 
other  over  it,  which  will  be  glazing  over  each  color, 
and  where  the  one  color  glazes  the  other  it  will,  of 
course,  show  different  from  the  colors  that  simply 
overlap  while  wet,  or  where  they  stand  alone. 
Though  some  painters  do  not  wait  for  any  color  to 
dry,  but  blend  right  on  to  the  fresh  color.  You 
will  find  the  way  that  will  give  you  the  most  pleas- 
ing results  by  practice. 

One  way  is  to  glaze  over  a side  wall  with  one 
color;  say  the  walls  have'  been  painted  a light 
cream,  then  take  raw  sienna  with  a very  little  yel- 
low for  the  glaze.  It  may  be  added  here  that  some 
apply  a coat  of  white  shellac  over  the  stippling. 
Having  glazed  a side  wall  take  your  colors  and 
dab  on  spots  with  each,  the  colors  may  be  burnt 
sienna,  raw  umber,  light  chrome  green;  spread 
each  spot  out  a little  with  the  stippler.  Now  take 
a large  paint  brush  and  brush  all  the  colors  to- 
gether, up  and  down  the  wall.  Take  a wad  of 
cheesecloth  and  dab  it  over  the  wall,  or  use  the 
stippler  if  you  prefer.  The  wab  of  cheesecloth 
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seems  to  give  the  better  effect,  however.  When 
done  and  dry  apply  a coat  of  flat  varnish. 

Appl5dng  Predominant  Color 

After  thus  going  over  a wall  take  the  color  that 
is  to  predominate  (in  this  case  it  would  be  burnt 
un^er),  and  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  dabs, 
and  stipple  lightly  with  the  tips  of  the  stippling 
brush.  Finally,  go  over  the  work  with  a wad  of 
cheesecloth  or  cotton  waste  and  pound  the  wall, 
blending  all  the  color  together. 

Where  the  glazing  liquid  has  been  applied  to 
the  wall,  and  the  colors  are  to  be  applied  while  the 
wall  is  wet,  and  the  domiinant  color  is  to  be  blue, 
brush  on  Prussian  blue  in  light  stripes,  and  brush 
these  out  so  thin  that  they  will  give  a mere  sky 
blue.  ^ Make  the  stripes  up  and  down,  and  about 
as  wide  as  your  brush,  leaving  an  interval  be- 
tween of  about  four  inches.  Then  before  the 
stripes  have  time  to  dry  blend  the  stripes  together 
with  a twisting  motion  of  the  brush;  do  not  use 
any  straight  strokes.  Then  take  a wad  of  cheese- 
cloth and  wipe  out  spots  irregularly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  work,  which  will  allow  the  ground  color 
to  show  through,  producing  what  is  known  as  two- 
color  effect.  Crumple  some  cheesecloth  in  your 
hand,  begin  at  a comer,  and  dapple  the  surface, 
lightly,  producing  a clouded  effect. 

If  the  color  should  run  it  shows  that  it  has  too 
much  oil.  To  rectify  this,  dab  until  it  ceases  run- 
ning. On  the  other  hand,  should  the  glaze  set  too 
quick  for  you,  give  it  a little  oil.  When  the  glaze 
coating  is  dry  it  may  be  varnished  or  given  a coat 
of  cooked  starch,  as  preferred.  If  you  use  the 


former,  use  a pale  interior’  varnish,  thinned  with 
turps. 

Then  there  is  also  what  is  called  three-color 
work,  this  point  being  where  you  wiped  out  the 
glazing  color  here  and  there,  allowing  the  ground 
color  to  show  through.  At  this  point  you  take  a 
sash  tool  and  place  a dab  of  the  second  glazing 
color  in  the  center  of  every  second  or  third  spot; 
these  dabs  are  to  be  brushed  on  with  a twist  mo- 
tion, from  the  center  of  the  spot  outward,  making 
the  spot  about  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter;  the 
size  of  spots  and  their  number  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  wall.  The  more  irregular 
these  spots  are  the  better  the  effect,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter than  to  have  too  many  spots.  Now  with  a 
clean  brush  dab  on  the  third  color  in  every  wiped- 
out  spot  not  filled  -with  the  first  or  second  color, 
and  repeat  with  a fourth  color  if  that  be  desired. 
Spread  out  each  spot  with  a brush  until  it  shows 
dark  in  the  center,  while  gradually  blending  the 
outer  parts  with  the  edges  of  the  first  coat  of  glaze. 
Do  this  with  all  the  spots  of  one  color  before  doing 
those  of  another  color,  having  a separate  brush 
for  each  color. 

You  may  blend  all  the  colors  into  the  first  glaz- 
ing color  while  wet,  after  which  stipple  the  whole 
surface.  If  the  blending  does  not  appear  as  uni- 
form as  it  should,  with  some  spots  showing  too 
strongly,  go  over  the  entire  surface  with  a wad  of 
cheesecloth,  but  avoid  dabbing  too  much  in  one 
place,  which  would  mix  the  colors  too  much  and 
give  a mtuddy  effect.  Then  finish  up  with  stip- 
pling. 


What  the  Law  Decides 

Legal  Questions  Affecting  Painters  as  Decided  by  the 

Higher  Courts 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law 


The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  judg- 
ment for  $4,000  in  favor  of  a journeyman 
painter  who  sustained  a severe  electric  shock 
while  painting  a mill  as  an  employe  of  the  painting 
contractor.  (Ham  vs.  Cedar  Valley  Electric  Co., 
165  Northwestern  Reporter,  428.) 

High  voltage  wires  entered  the  mill  on  the  side 
of  the  building  where  the  painting  was  being  done, 
and  there  was  evidence  that  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  mill  told  plaintiff  to  leave  a space  near  the  wires 
and  that  this  would  be  painted  when  the  current  was 
off.  It  is  claimed  by  defendants  that  plaintiff  was 
§^_fity^  of  contributory  negligence  in  disregarding 
this  direction,  but  the  .court  held  that  since  the  paint- 
ing contract  had  been  let  to  plaintiff’s  employer  as 
an  independent  contractor  plaintiff  was  not  subject 
to  orders  by  the  part  owner  of  the  mill.  Yet  the 
court  said: 

If  plaintiff  received  warning  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  wires  and  the  risk  incident  to  work- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  as  claimed  by 


the  witnesses  and  denied  by  him,  it  was  a question 
(of  fact  under  the  evidence  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.” 

The  jury  having  found  in  plaintiff’s  favor  on  this 
point,  the  supreme  court  refused  to  disturb  the 
verdict. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  it  was  sought  to 
set  aside  judgment  in  plaintiff’s  favor  was  that  the 
jury  by  returning  a verdict  for  $6,000,  which  the 
trial  judge  cut  down  to  $4,000,  indicated  prejudice  in 
plaintiff’s  favor.  But  the  court  holds  that,  consid- 
enng  the  fact  that  plaintiff  sustained  a very  severe 
shock,  resulting  in  lockjaw  and  injuries  of  a more 
or  less  permanent  character,  $4,000  was  not  grossly 
excessive. 


Partnership  Liability. 

A late  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Teague 
vs.  Martin  et  al,  117  Northeastern  Reporter, 
throws  interesting  light  on  the  question  as  to  how 
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far  a partnership  is  legally  liable  for  negligent  acts 
of  one  of  its  members. 

Defendants,  as  partners,  owned  a motor  truck 
used  in  their  business,  and  one  member  of  the  firm 
was  driving  it  when  plaintiflf,  riding  a bicycle,  was 
run  down  and  injured.  The  trial  judge  ruled  that 
the  firm  was  liable  regardless  of  whether  the  truck 
was  being  used  by  the  driving  partner’s  own  private 
purposes,  if  his  associate  consented  to  its  use  for 
such  purpose.  But  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  de- 
cided th':^  this  was  not  a correct  interpretation  of 
the  law;  that  a firm  is  liable  for  negligence  of  one 
its  members,  acting  in  the  transaction  of  the  firm 
business,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  negligence  of 
an  employe ; but  that  where  one  member  of  the 
firm  or  an  employee  is  using  the  firm’s  automobile 
for  his  own  private  purposes  he  alone  is  liable  for 
any  negligence  on  his  part  while  so  using  the  truck. 


Falling  Awnings  and  Signs. 

When  a dealer  or  other  business  man  maintains 
an  awning  or  sign  suspended  in  front  of  his  store 
or  shop  and  over  a sidewalk  used  by  pedestrians, 
there  is  a legal  duty  on  his  part  to  make  all  reason- 
ably necessary  inspections  and  repairs  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  a pedestrian  through  fall  of  such  object. 
If  an  awning  raised  and  lowered  in  the  usual  way 
is  insufficiently  fastened  when  rolled  up,  and  falls 
upon  a passing  traveler,  the  owner  of  the  place  of 
business  must  respond  in  damages,  unless  he  can 
show  that  there  was  no  carelessness,  as  where  an 
unusual  and  unexpectable  wind  causes  the  awning  to 
fall.  This  general  rule  was  applied  the  other  day  in 
the  case  of  Leighton  vs.  Dean,  102  Atlantic  Reporter, 
565,  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

While  waiting  for  a street  car,  plaintiff  stepped 
in  front  of  defendant’s  store  window  to  inspect  the 
display,  and  was  struck  by  the  fall  of  an  overhead 
awning,  the  accident  apparently  being  caused  by 
giving  way  of  lag  screws  supporting  the  awning, 
through  a defect  which  must  have  existed  for  some 
time  and  which  could  have  been  discovered  had  suit- 
able inspection  been  made  to  assure  the  safety  of 
passersby. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  store  front  was 
back  from  the  street  line  about  three  feet,  and  it 
was  claimed  that  plaintiff  was  a trespasser  in  step- 
ping upon  the  intervening  space.  But  the  court  de- 
cided that  defendant,  by  surfacing  the  three-foot 
space  level  with  the  sidewalk  and  in  extension  of 
it,  impliedly  devoted  it  to  public  use,  and  impliedly 
invited  passersby  to  stop  to  look  in  the  display  win- 
dow, thereby  obligating  himself  to  use  ordinary  care 
for  their  safety. 


When  Owner  Discontinues  Job. 

When,  after  contracting  for  the  services  of  a 
painting  contractor  or  decorator,  the  owner  of  a 
building  refuses  to  go  on  with  the  work,  how  are  the 
contractor's  recoverable  damages  to  be  measured? 
This  practical  question  is  answered  in  a recent  de- 
cision of  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Von 
Dietsch  Painting  and  Decorating  Co.  vs.  173d  Street 
Realty  Co.,  167  New  York  Supplement,  1074. 

Plaintiff  company  set  up  an  agreement  whereby  it 
ha'd  contracted  to  do  certain  painting  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  two  five-story  build- 


ings in  the  Bronx  at  an  agreed  price  of  $1,800;  and 
claimed  that  it  had  fully  performed  the  contract,  but 
that  $234  remained  due  on  the  price,  plus  charges 
for  extra  work,  making  a total  of  $870,  for  which 
the  trial  court  allowed  judgment.  Defendant  ap- 
pealed and  the  Appellate  Term  modified  the  judg- 
ment in  an  opinion  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

“On  the  trial  plaintiff’s  president  testified  to  the 
doing  of  extra  work  at  the  request  of  the  defendant 
aggregating  $590,  instead  of  $650,  and  the  witness 
also  admitted  that  there  were  some  small  items  of 
contract  work  unfinished  at  the  time  he  left  the 
premises,  the  cost  of  which,  he  testified,  would  be 
about  $50.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must 
be  a reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  in 
the  sum  of  $110 — $60  on  the  extra  work,  and  $50 
for  the  cost  of  completing  the  contract  work  ac- 
cording to  plaintiff’s  own  testimony. 

“ 'The  general  rule  is  that,  where  a contractor 
has  been  prevented  from  completing  his  contract,  he 
may  recover  for  the  work  already  done  according  to 
the  contract,  . . . and  may  recover,  further,  the  . 

full  contract  price,  less  the  cost  of  completing  the 
same. 


Duty  to  Inspect  Ladders. 

The  duty  of  one  in  control  of  a ladder  to  make 
reasonably  frequent  and  careful  inspections  of  it  to 
insure  its  safety  for  use  by  employe  is  recognized 
by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of 
Houlihan  vs.  Sulzberger  & Sons  Co.,  118  Northeast- 
ern Reporter,  429.  In  this  case  judgment  on  account 
of  death  of  an  employe  who  was  killed  in  falling 
from  the  top  of  a ladder  on  breaking  of  a rung  rotted 
at  one  end  was  affirmed.  The  court  said : 

“An  inspection  with  a sharp  or  pointed  instrument 
would  have  disclosed  the  condition  of  these  ends. 
No  such  inspection  was  made.  The  painter  who 
made  the  inspection  relied  wholly  upon  his  jerking 
the  rung  with  one  hand  and  throwing  his  weight 
against  it  while  he  held  to  the  upright  with  the  other 
hand.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  a question  of  fact 
whether  a reasonably  thorough  inspection  of  an  ap- 
pliance of  this  character  would  not  have  disclosed 
its  unsafe  condition.” 


When  Negligence  Is  Presumed. 

All  sorts  of  personal  injury  suits  are  governed  by 
the  general  principle  of  law  that  one  suing  for  dam- 
ages has  the  burden  of  affirmatively  showing  that 
the  defendant  was  guilty  of  some  careless  act  di- 
rectly causing  the  injury.  That  is,  ordinarily,  the 
defendant  is  not  bound  to  affirmatively  disprove  neg- 
ligence. But  there  is  an  important  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  and  it  was  applied  the  other  day  by  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  White  vs. 
Maison  Blanche  Co.,  76  Southern  Reporter,  708.  a 
suit  in  which  plaintiff  was  awarded  recovery  for  in- 
jury sustained  through  breaking  of  a scaffold  on 
which  he  was  at  work  on  indoor  work.  The  excep- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  when  an  accident  occurs 
under  such  circumstances  that  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  occurrence  of  the  accident  .raises 
a presumption  of  negligence.  The  court  said: 

“The  rule  of  law  which  admittedly  governs,  where 
a master  employs  a servant  to  perform  work  of  this 
character,  which  of  necessity  is  more  or  less  hazard- 
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ous,  is  that  he  must  provide  his  employe  with  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  do  his  work,  and  the  fact 
that  the  employe  without  any  fault  on  his  part  is 
thrown  from  his  position  by  the  collapse  or  breaking 
of  the  scaffold  upon  which  he  is  directed  to  work 
places  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  accident  was  not  the  result  of  his  carelessness 
or  negligence.  In  other  words,  where  a servant  is 
placed  in  a position  where  he  is  directed  to  go,  in 
order  to  perform  his  work,  he  has  the  right  to 
assume,  unless  the  danger  is  apparent,  that  the  mas- 
ter has  taken  all  necessary  precautions  to  make  the 
place  reasonably  safe ; and  if  without  fault  on  his 
part  the  servant  gets  injured,  presumption  arises 
that  the  place  was  unsafe,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  master  to  show  that  he  had  performed 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  of  providing  his 
servant  with  a reasonablv  safe  place  to  perform  his 
work.” 


New  York  Scaffold  Law. 

’ The  latest  decision  of  a New  York  court  inter- 
preting in  the  strict  provisions  of  the  section  of  the 
New  York  labor  law  which  imposes  upon  employers 
the  duty  to  provide  safe  scaffolds  for  employes  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Jeffrey  vs.  H.  W.  iMiller,  Inc., 
n8  Northeastern  Reporter.  552,  in  which  plaintiff 
sued  on  account  of  injuries  sustained  in  being 
thrown  to  a floor  when  flooring  boards  of  a trestle 
scaffold  tilted  on  his  stepping  within  a guard  plank, 
•which  should  have  been  over  the  horse  at  an  extreme 
end  of  the  scaffold  but  which  in  fact  was  beyond 
that  horse.  Reversing  a decision  of  a lower  court 
whYh  held  that  since  this  scaffold  was  one  which 
was  used  onlv  for  a .short  period  of  time  in  a given 
location,  being  taken  down  ever^'  hour  or  so  and 
re-erected  at  another  point,  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  section  referred  to, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  said : 

“The  question  whether  the  defendant  furnished 
the  scaffold  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  statute  imposes  upon  the  employer  a nondele- 
gable duty  to  furnish  safe,  suitable  and  proper  scaf- 
folds, constructed,  placed  and  operated  to  give 
proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  those  whom 
he  employs  to  perform  labor  thereon.  It  takes  away 
the  defense  based  on  the  negligence  of  fellow  ser- 
vants. . . . The  scaffold  becomes  a place  of 

work  instead  of  a mere  detail  of  the  work,  and  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  is  relatively  per- 
manent or  temporary  in  its  character. 

“Net  all  scaffolding  is  included,  but  only  that 
furnished  in  the  ‘erection,  repairing,  altering,  or 
painting  of  a house,  building  or  structure.’ 

Plaintiff’s  right  to  recover  is  based  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  erection  of  the  particular  structure,  having 
been  directed  by  his  foreman  to  go  upon  it  after  it 
had  been  erected  by  other  emoloves. 


Termination  of  Subcontracts. 

Suppose  that  a general  contractor  sublets  the 
painting  of  a building  in  course  of  construction,  and 
after  the  painting  subcontractor  has  partly  per- 
performed,  the  general  contractor  inexcusably  termin- 
ates the  subcontract,  what  is  the  painter’s  legal 
remedy?  The  answer  to  this  practical  question  is 
found  in  the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  that  on  wrongful  termination  of  a subcontract 
by  the  principal  contractor,  the  subcontractor  is  en- 
titled to  recover  a proportionate  part  of  the  agreed 
price  covering  work  already  done,  plus  such  profits 
as  would  have  accrued  to  him  had  he  been  permitted 
to  complete  his  undertaking.  ( Standard  Construc- 
tion Co.  vs.  Jeunesse,  131  Southwestern  Reporter, 
1,208.; 

Painting  Near  Electric  Wires. 

Another  lawsuit  recently  decided  by  an  Appellate 
Court  affirms  the  rule  of  law  that  where  a journey- 
man painter  voluntarily  goes  to  work  on  a building 
in  the  plain  presence  of  highly  charged  and  uninsu- 
lated electric  wires  he  assumes  the  risk  of  being  > 
injured  or  killed  thereby.  In  this  case — Chartier  vs 
Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  118  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, 263 — the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  refused  to  allow  damages  in  favor  of  the 
widow  of  a painter  killed  by  a current  running 
through  an  iron  ladder  which  he  had  placed  against 
an  electric  power  substation  roof,  in  the  process  of 
reaching  a stack  that  was  to  be  painted.  The  court 
said : 

“The  copper  wires  were  exposed  to  view ; they 
were  not  insulated — they  were  unprotected ; the  roof 
space  occupied  was  narrow  and  not  devoted  to  other 
uses,  and  it  was  set  apart  and  inclosed  from  neigh- 
boring property  by  a sizable  parapet.  It  has  become 
common  knowledge  that  physical  harm  is  likely  to 
follow  any  contact  with  an  electrical  current,  and  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  copper  wires  are  used  as 
the  medium  of  its  transmission.  The  sizzling  and 
hissing  of  the  wires  were  unmistakable,  and  pre- 
sented a warning  of  danger  near  at  hand  to  be  dis- 
regarded at  one’s  peril.  No  exigency  of  time  or 
space  called  for  the  use  of  the  substation  roof  as  a 
place  to  rest  the  ladder.” 


Legal  Status  as  Employe. 

The  ever-perplexing  question  as  to  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn  between  an  “employee”  and  “inde- 
pendent contractor,”  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  artisan  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  or 
compensation  for  injurj’  sustained  in  the  course  of 
rendering  services  for  the  person  sought  to  be 
charged  with  liability  was  raised  the  other  day  in 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  an 
appeal  from  an  order  making  an  award  under  the 
Massachusett’s  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  on 
account  of  injury  to  applicant-  while  hanging  wall 
paper  in  a store,  fin  re  ^McAllister,  ti8  Northeast- 
ern Reporter.  326.) 

The  injurv'  was  caused  by  fall  from  a stepladder 
on  which  McAllister  was  working.  Claim  to  an 
award  being  brought  under  the  Compensation  Act. 
as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  suit  at  law,  no 
question  of  negligence  was  involved.  Nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  disputed  that  the  injur\-  arose 
in  the  course  of  applicant’s  employment,  if  he  was 
an  “employe,”  within  the  provisions  of  the  act 
It  was  sought  to  defeat  the  claim  on  the  ground  that 
applicant  was  an  independent  contractor,  and  not 
an  employe.  Deciding  that  he  was  an  employe,  the 
court  said : 

“It  appears  that  |he  claimant,  a journeyman  paper 
hanger,  was  hired  by  the  foreman  of  the  company’s 
wall  paper  department,  and  whenever  such  work 
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was  rquired  by  a purchaser  the  foreman  who  ‘gave 
claimant  all  his  orders  and  instructions’  and  ‘ap- 
proved his  bills,’  directed  him  to  go  to  the  pur- 
chaser’s residence,  and  hang  the  paper.  But  his 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  company’s  pay  roll  of 
employes,  as  he  was  paid  by  the  roll  at  a varying 
price,  with  all  expenditures  for  car  fares  and  paste, 
and  received  weekly  by  mail  a check  for  the  amount. 
The  terms  and  mode  of  payment,  however,  are  not 
the  decisive  test.  ...  It  is  whether  the  em- 
ployer retained  authority  to  direct  and  control  the 
work,  or  had  given  it  to  claimant.  . . . While 

the  claimant  testified  that  while  at  work  ‘he  was  his 
own  boss,’  his  services  manifestly  formed  part  of 
the  company’s  regular  business  conducted  by  itself, 
and  the  placing  of  the  paper  by  his  skill  and  labor 
inured  to  its  benefit.  The  time  and  place  of  labor 
was  not  constant,  but  were  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer as  required  by  the  demands  of  customers.  If 
while  the  work  was  in  progress  dissatisfaction  arose, 
or  damage  was  being  done,  the  customer  would  be 
obliged  to  resort  not  to  him,  but  to  the  company  roi 
further  directions  or  redress.  It  cannot  be  said  on 
the  record  as  a matter  of  law,  that  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  was  not  warranted  in  finding  that 
the  parties  never  intended  the  claimant  should  have 
the  absolute  right  to  hang  the  paper  when  and  as 
he  pleased  regardless  of  any  supervision  by  the  com- 
pany, which  alone  would  be  responsible  in  damages 
for  unperformed  or  imperfect  work.  And  that 
whenever  and  wherever  necessary  the  power  to  di- 
rect what  should  be  done  in  satisfaction  of  the  pur- 

Sipe  Sales  Force  Holds  Convention. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  general  sales  force 
of  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  held  in 
January,  the  largest  number  of  salesmen  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  company  was  in  attendance. 

The  1918  convention  was  notable  for  a number 
of  interesting  innovations  in  the  marketing  of  Sipe 
products. 

During  the  past  year  the  business  of  the  Company 
with  distributors  has  shown  a very  marked  increase 
and  has  grown  so  large  that  the  management 
thought  it  desirable  to  appoint  two  of  the  best  men 
on  the  force — C.  A.  Woolson  of  New  York  as  east- 
ern traveling  supervising  salesman  and  R.  S.  Weis 


chasePs  contract,  the  parties  contemplated  and  un- 
derstood was  lodged  with,  or  retained  by  the  com- 
pany, whose  orders  given  through  the  foreman  the 
claimant  uniformly  obeyed  and  executed.” 


Performance  of  Contracts. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  where  a painter  or 
decorator  has  performed  a contract  in  substantial 
compliance  with  his  contract,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
agreed  compensation,  less  reasonable  deduction  to 
cover  the  cost  of  making  the  work  conform  to  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  contract.  In  building 
operations,  objections  to  work  is  usually  found  to 
apply  to  some  quality  of  the  work  inherently  affecting 
the  safety  or  value  of  the  improvement,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  departure  from  a con- 
tract may  amount  to  a substantial  breach  of  the  con- 
tract although  pertaining  to  some  such  matter  as 
color.  An  owner  of  a house  may  have  an  unusual 
taste  in  desiring  to  have  his  house  painted  purple 
with  green  trimming,  but  if  a contractor  agrees  to 
follow  the  color  scheme,  he  cannot  excuse  a de- 
parture from  the  contract  colors  on  the  ground  that 
the  work  will  be  rendered  more  artistic.  And,  as 
declared  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  Nance  vs.  Patterson  Building  Co.,  131 
Southwestern  Reporter,  484,  where  a contract  re- 
quires work  to  be  a duplicate  of  some  other  job,  the 
Owner  need  not  accept  work  which  is  not  like  the 
model,  although  it  may  be  equivalent  in  value  or 
utility. 


of  Cleveland  as  western  traveling  supervising  sales- 
man. 

These  men  were  selected  because  during  the  past 
year  they  have  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  their 
local  territories  in  cooperating  and  developing  large 
business  through  distributors. 

Another  innovation  introduced  into  Sipe  market- 
ing methods  was  a very  liberal  spring  repainting 
offer,  which  has  been  unusually  successful,  and  this 
offer  was  put  out  in  connection  with  two  new  and 
very  valuable  paint  charts — Exterior  Oil  Paint  Chart 
“EOP,”  covering  the  application  of  Sipe’s  Japan 
oil,  and  “ABC”  Chart,  covering  application  of  Sipe’s 
Enameloil,  copies  of  which  the  company  will  send 
to  any  contracting  painter  on  receipt  of  inquiry  on 
their  letterhead. 
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The  Decorator  j|  Gives  His  Version  of  the  Answer 
Tells  About  to  the  Old  Question: 

Wall  Paper  ||  “ Whafs  the  Matter  With  Business  ” 


The  wall  paper  manufacturer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  large  sample  book 
houses,  and  the  decorator  met  in  the  lobby  of 
one  of  Chicago’s  prominent  hotels.  The  latter,  on 
his  way  back  to  New  York,  after  attending  the 
Peoria  convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  Painters,  had  stopped  for  a day  in  the 
city  by  the  lake.  He  was  perfectly  care-free  and 
when  he  greeted  the  wall  paper  manufacturer  and 
the  jobber  he  had  the  attitude  of  one  who  believed 
that,  all  was  well  with  the  world.  But  when  he  got  to 
talking  business,  there  was  a change,  and  he  made  a 
few  pertinent  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  conversa- 
tiori  with  his  two  friends,  which,  perhaps,  opened 
their  eyes.  The  writer  frankly  confesses  that  it  did 
that  very  thing  to  his  optics. 

The  preliminary  conversation  moved,  by  easy 
stages,  up  to  business  and  then  the  Manufacturer 


said  to  the  Decorator:  ‘You’ve  been  a buyer  of  wall 
papers  for  a good  many  years  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  you  would  let  us  have  your  views  re- 
garding present  trade  conditions.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  wall  paper  business  since  you 
started  as  a decorator.” 

“Well’”  replied  the  Decorator,  “I  could  not  do 
that  unless  I was  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken,  and 
1 might  say  some  things  that  would  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  for  you  gentlemen  to  hear  but  if  that  is 
what  you  want,  I shall  be  glad  to  comply  with  vour 
request.” 

That’s  ju.st  what  we  do  want,”  said  the  Jobber. 

Everybody  in  the  wall  paper  trade  realizes  that 
conditions  could  not  have  been  much  worse  than 
they  were  a year  or  so  ago,  and  if  they  are  any  better 
now,  it  is  only  because  the  manufacturers  were 
brought  up  with  a round  turn  by  the  general  ad- 
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vance  of  the  materials  they  use  in  producing  the 
goods  we  sell  and  entered  into  a combination  to  ad- 
vance prices." 

No  Combination  in  the  Trade. 

"Hold  on  a bit,"  interrupted  the  Manufacturer. 
"There  is  no  combination  in  the  wall  paper  traue, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  other  lines.  At  a meeting 
of  the  association,  we  had  it  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  prices  of  paper  stock,  of  colors,  bronzes  and 
everything  else  we  use,  were  advancing  and  the 
paper  manufacturers  would  not  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts except  lor  a limited  supply  of  stock ; as  a re- 
sult, we  realized,  each  one  of  us,  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  advance  oui  prices,  if  we 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  But 
go  on  with  your  analysis  Mr.  Decorator.” 

"Some  years  ago,”  said  the  Decorator,  “the  wall 
paper  manufacturers  used  to  think  a great  deal  more 
of  the  trade  of  the  decorators  than  they  seem  to  do 
today;  they  used  to  be  anxious  to  sell  us  goods. 
Almost  everv  one  of  us  carried  more  or  less  stock — 
in  fact  the  man  doing  a large  decorating  business 
had  to  carry  a considerable  amount  for  he  could  not 
purchase  in  room  lots  as  he  does  now. 

“You  must  admit  that  it  is  a great  convenience  to 
the  trade  to  be  able  to  buy  your  paper  as  you  want 
it  and  have  the  jobber  carry  the  stock,”  said  the 
Jobber.  > 

Power  in  Journe3rman’s  Hands. 

“Convenient,  yes,”  replied  the  Decorator.  “But 
it  does  not  tend  to  elevate  the  business  for  it  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  the  journeyman  to  get  a set  of 
sample  books  and  peddle  wall  paper  at  no  cost  to 
him,  putting  in  his  labor  at  the  same  rate  the  deco- 
rator pays  him  and  cutting  way  under  the  price 
that  any  business  man  must  charge  who  expects  to 
get  back  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  the  over- 
head cost  of  running  his  business,  and  a reasonable 
profit  to  himself.  In  your  hunger  for  business,  you 
bookmen  have  driven  property  owners  to  look  for 
cheapness  rather  than  quality  of  paper,  skilled  work- 
manship, and  artistic  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
decorator.  And  I am  not  far  from  right  when  I say 
that  it  is  this  very  thing  which  has  caused  the  deco- 
rators so  generally  to  give  up  carrying  stocks  of  wall 
paper  and  to  recommend  painted  walls  to  their  cus- 
tomers.” 

“But  there  is  more  profit  on  wall  paper  than  there 
is  on  paint,”  replied  the  Jobber.  “You  know  that  the 
rule  always  has  been  to  give  the  decorator  50  P^r 
cent,  discount  on  the  list  prices  in  the  books,  and 
besides  that,  those  prices  have  always  been  printed 
in  code.”  „ 

Theories  That  Go  Wrong. 

“In  theory  that  sounds  very  nice,”  replied  the  Dec- 
orator “but  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  that  you  have 
distributed  vour  books  to  journeymen,  to  real  estate 
owners  and  to  hardware  men,  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  without  seeming  to  care  whether  or  not 
you  might  ever  get  back  the  cost  of  the  set  of  books 
in  orders  received.  Why,  I have  even  known  prop- 
erty owners  to  get  a set  of  sample  books  and  all  they 
wanted  to  buy  was  the  paper  for  a single  room.  And 
all  these  people  ‘got  onto’  the  very  transparent  code 
in  which  the  prices  were  figured,  and  in  time  every 
woman  who  came  into  my  office  to  look  at  paper 
was  able  to  read  the  price  I paid  for  it  by  glancing 


at  the  back  of  the  sample;  and  all  I could  hope  to 
make  a profit  on  was  the  labor  of  hanging — unless 
one  of  my  own  journeymen  would  offer  to  do  the 
work  at  a cut  price.”  , 

“Our  firm  has  always  tried  to  be  careful  where 
we  distributed  our  books  not  to  let  them  get  into 
any  but  legitimate  hands,”  replied  the  Jobber. 

“I  have  seen  your  firm’s  sample  books  in  the 
hands  of  at  least  half  a dozen  real  estate  men  that 
I do  work  for,”  replied  the  Decorator.  “They  can 
buy  the  paper  direct,  as  cheap  as  I can.  Where 
do  I get  an  opportunity  to  make  a profit  On  paper 
hanging  in  any  houses  that  they  control?  Do  you 
wonder  that  I have  been  steering  as  many  of  their 
tenants  to  demand  painted  walls  on  sanitary  grounds, 
as  I can?” 

Little  Thought  for  Product. 

“I  never  looked  at  it  from  just  that  point  of 
view,”  said  the  - Manufacturer.  “I  will  admit  that 
most  of  us  manufacturers  have  been  so  anxious  to 
keep  our  machines  going  that  we  have  had  little 
thought  about  what  was  going  to  become  of  our 
product,  and  I am  afraid  that  some  of  us  have  cut 
all  the  profit  out  of  our  business  because  we  were 
tied  up  in  contracts  with  the  wall  paper  printers’ 
union  to  give  our  men  fifty  weeks’  pay  every  jyear, 
whether  we  had  work  for  them  to  do  or  not.” 

“Well,  I can  say  this,”  replied  the  Decorator, 
“when  the  men  in  my  branch  of  the  trade  found 
that  every  woman  who  came  in  knew  the  exact 
cost  of  the  paper  to  us,  and  would  quote  the  cut 
prices  offered  by  some  of  our  competitors  and  then 
name  a figure  she  would  be  willing  to  give  us  to 
hang  the  paper,  we  realized  that  this  kind  of  thing 
could  have  no  other  result  than  to  encourage  the 
botch  workmen  who  start  for  themselves  because 
no  reputable  employer  will  stand  for  their  bad 
workmanship.  And  it  is  small  wonder  that  we 
have  turned  to  painted  walls.  The  paint  manufac- 
turers have  been  putting  flat  wall  finishes  on  the 
market  and  advertising  them  extensively,  and 
many  of  our  customers  now  seem  to  think  that 
paint  is  the  only  thing  to  use.” 

“Would  you  paint  the  walls  of  your  own  house?” 
asked  the  Manufacturer. 

Paper  Gives  Artistic  Effect. 

“My  kitchen,  bath  rooms  and  rear  halls  have 
painted  walls,”  replied  the  Decorator,  “but  the  rest 
of  the  walls  are  hung  with  wall  paper,  because  I 
realized  very  well  that  in  no  other  way  could  I get 
the  same  artistic  effect  as  I could  with  papered  walls. 
Nor  can  I see  how,  in  a home  that  is  kept  clean, 
where  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits  and  reasonably  healthy,  there  can  be  any  dan- 
ger to  health  from  the  use  of  \vall  paper.  If  there 
were  any  disease  germs  in  my  house,  they  would 
find  greater  chance  to  hide  in  the  rugs,  curtains, 
blankets  and  the  upholstery  of  the  furniture  than 
they  ever  could  in  the  wall  paper. 

Wonderful  Effects  in  Wall  Paper. 

“Wall  paper  offers  opportunity  for  an  unlimited 
decorative  sceheme.  Look  here,”  and  the  Decorator 
dived  into  a portfolio  which  he  carried  and  pulled 
out  some  pictures.  “Here  is  a photograph  which 
gives  a view  of  the  parlor  of  the  Cook-Oliver  house, 
built  by  Samuel  Mclntire.  ‘the  woodcarver  of  Salem.’ 
The  east  wall  is  covered  with  paper  which  shows  a 
view  of  Paris  from  the  Seine  over  a century  ago. 
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This  paper  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  matched  by  flat 
finishes.  This  is  an  1820 
paper  and  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  hand- 
blocked  paper  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

“Here  is  a view  of  the 
Harrington  house  in  the 
same  place.  Note  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  this 
paper.  The  perspective 
is  marvelous. 

“When  you  can  get 
such  effects  with  wall 
paper,  what’s  the  use  of 
lamenting  that  wall  pa- 
pers are  being  forced  out? 
They’re  not.  Only  there 
are  faults  in  the  trade 
which  must  be  cleared  up 
before  we  can  expect  the 
best  results. 

“The  truth  seems  to 
be,”  concluded  the  Deco- 
rator, “that  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  jobber  have 
neglected  some  opportu- 
nities and  botched  others. 
When  the  goddess  ap- 
peared to  them,  either 
they  shooed  her  off  the 
premises,  or  they  handled 
what  she  offered  them  so 
unskillfully  that  the  good 
dame  blushed  for  shame 
at  such  bungling  and  went 
away.  But  she  returns 
every  once  in  a while ; she 
is  patient;  she  still  holds 
out  the  chance  for  better 
things.  And  if  you  gen- 
tlemen will  only  heed 
what  I say  you  can  make 
the  wall  paper  business 
more  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned. Think  it  over.” 


Questions  Answered 

{Continued  from  page  127.) 

Answer:  When  the  toys  are  thoroughly  hard  through- 
out, either  hy  the  baking  or  air-drying  process,  put  them 
in  a bath  of  pure  linseed  oil,  warmed  to  a temperature 
of  between  100  or  110  degrees  F.  and  let  them  remain  in 
the  oil  for  a few  hours;  then  remove  the  toys  or  figures 
to  a screen  or  wire  sieve  of  suitable  size  to  drain,  then 
in  a dry  place  free  from  dust.  When  dry,  the  toys  or 
figures  will  look  like  wax  and  may  be  washed  without 
injury.  If  the  toys  are  to  be  colored,  the  linseed  oil 
can  be  stained  with  color  ground  fine  in  oil,  before  it  is 
warmed,  but  should  first  be  strained  through  cheese  cloth 
or  a fine  wire  sieve  to  avoid  lumps  or  specks  showing  on 
the  surface  on  drying  This  is  the  simplest  method  for 
painting  the  articles  you  refer  to  and  also  most  durable. 

There  are  other  treatments  with  chemical  solutions, 
but  they  are  either  too  complicated,  many  of  them  tend- 
ing to  disintegrate  the  composition  of  the  toy  or  too 
expensive,  while  most  of  these  are  unsafe  for  toys  han- 
dled by  children,  unless  harmless  colors  are  selected. 
When  using  the  oil  dipping  process,  most  any  color  or 
pigments,  excepting  those  containing  lehd  or  lead  chro- 
mates. mercury  or  copper  or  arsenic  may  be  used.  Sili- 
cate of  soda  (water  glass)  as  the  medium  for  paint  is 
not  durable  enough,  when  used  alone  and  in  connec- 


tion with  the  required  other  ingredient,  becomes  com- 
plicated, aside  from  the  fact  that  alkali  proof  colors 
only  can  be  employed  with  sodium  silicate. 

Spiritual  soap  solutions,  which  are  very  good  in  this 
connection,  are  far  too  high  in  cost  at  the  present  time. 

Subject: — Painting  California  Redwood,  Referred 

to  by  James  Cahill,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  Under 

Date  of  February  1. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Schnell: — Would  say  that  Mr.  Ashman  Kelly, 
in  his  article  on  “Different  Woods”  in  the  January 
Magazine,  speaks  of  penetration  paints  on  red  wood  is 
right,  as  he  does  not  refer  to  moisture,  but  only  of 
porous  or  sappy  conditions.  Mr.  Cahill  refers  to  wet  or 
sappy  red  wood  and  its  effect  on  the  drying  of  paint,  and 
in  that  case  he  is  right  in  suggesting  litharge  as  a dry- 
ing medium  for  the  paint. 

The  only  objection  or  drawback  in  using  litharge  or 
other  quick  drying  medium  is  that  it  seals  the  wood  so 
that  the  moisture  cannot  escape,  which  if  present  in 
quantity  is  liable  to  make  the  paint  bloom  out  in  blisters 
and  throw  it  off.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Kelly’s  advice  to 
add  benzole  is  the  safer  way. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I should  advise  eight  pints  boiled  oil.  1 pint  turps,  and 
1 pint  benzol  for  thinning. 


C.  L.  UEBELE. 
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Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Against  Canvassing 

Replies  to  Painters  Magazine 
Questionnaire  on  Paint  Peddling 
Plan  Show  General  Opposition 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


The  following  is  the  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  out  to  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  on 
the  question  of  house-to-house  canvassing  of 
house  owners,  by  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers,  for  the  sale  of  paints  and  varnishes.  It 
elicited  many  responses,  and  in  view  of  the 
possible  danger  in  the  method  of  selling  paints 
— already  rejected  by  one  large  paint  manu- 
facturer— the  analysis  of  the  replies,  given  be- 
low, will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers: 

— Do  you  favor  a closer  co-operation  with 
the  master  painter? 

2.  — Should  the  master  painter  be  permitted 
to  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  paint 
which  should  be  applied  to  any  given  job? 

3.  — Are  you  in  favor  of  a house-to-house 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints? 

4.  — Admitting  that  such  a plan  would  sell 
more  of  your  paint,  would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
work  against  the  interests  of  the  paint  trade  in 
general  through  eliminating  the  master  paint- 
er as  an  advisor? 

5* — Do  you  believe  that  individual  work  with 
house  owners,^  to  increase  the  use  of  paints, 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  master  painter? 

6. — If  your  product  is  bought  for  a house- 
painting job,  do  you  recommend  any  certain 
painter,  or  do  you  favor  the  application  of  the 
paint  by  the  purchaser  or  by  any  one  whom 
he  may  employ? 

7.  — It  being  admitted  that  skill  is  necessary 
in  the  proper  application  of  paint,  would  the 
sale  of  paints  on  the  house-to-house  canvass 
plan  cause  poor  painting  by  placing  the  paint- 
ing job,  in  many  instances,  in  unskilled  hands  ? 


8. — The  practice  of  “some  paint  manufac- 
turers in  soliciting  the  sale  of  mixed  paints  to 
individual  house  owners  by  methods  affecting 
the  intelligence  and  business  of  legitimate 
house  painting”  having  been  officially  con- 
demned by  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  would 
you  advocate  any  method  of  direct  canvassing 
of  such  house  owners  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing your  paint? 

8*  Do  you  favor  the  soliciting  of  the  names 
of  property  holders  whose  buildings  may  need 
repainting  ? 

so,  do  you,  in  return  for  the  assur- 
ance that  your  product  will  be  used,  pledge 
your  firm  to  recommend  the  sender  of  the 
names  as  a fit  person  to  apply  the  paint,  wheth- 
er you  have  knowledge  of  his  finess  or  not  ? 

— Assuming  that  a recent  house-to-house 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints  did  result  in 
largely  increasing  the  volume  of  sales,  and 
such  methods,  having  been  questioned  by  the 
master  painters  as  being  fraught  with  danger 
fo  the  trade,  can  the  plan  be  used  in  some  way 
by  the  various  organized  paint  trade  bodies 
so  that  it  will  not  have  an  eventual  adverse  re- 
action against  the  entire  paint  trade? 

12.  — Can  you  suggest  any  method  whereby 
the  manufacturers  and  the  master  painters  can 
work  in  closer  harmony? 

13.  — Do  you  find  that  the  sales  of  your 
paints,  through  the  master  painter — either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly — are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  total  sales  in  your 
business  ? 

14.  — General  remarks. 


PAINT  AND  Tarnisli  manuffacturers  of  tlie  United 
States  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  house-to-house  canvass  for  the  sale  of  ready- 
mixed  paints,  when  such  a canvass  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  manufacturers  or  their  agents. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  for  the  result  is 
revealed  in  the  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  The 
Painters  Magazine  to  the  leading  manufacturers  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  in  which  certain  questions  were  asked 
categorically  and  to  which  many  replies  were  received. 
As  the  questionnaire  was  not  sent  out  until  late  in 
February,  a number  of  the  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
replied,  but  of  those  who  have  there  are  only  a few 
who  stand  committed  to  the  policy  of  sending  out  can- 
vassers into  the  various  territories  to  make  a personal 
appeal  to  the  house  owner  to  buy  that  manufacturer’s 
brand  of  paints. 

In  the  answers  which  were  received  these  facts  stand 
out  prominently:  — 

1.  The  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  plan 


of  house-to-house  canvassing,  if  conducted  by  the 
manufacturer, 

2.  Every  paint  and  varnish  manufacturer 
answering  favors  a closer  co-operation  with  the 
master  painter. 

3.  Practically  everyone  answering  admits  that 
even  if  such  a plan  would  sell  more  iiaints  it 
would  work  against  the  interest  of  the  paint  trade 
in  general  through  the  elimination  of  the  master 
painter. 

Individual  canvassing  is  the  sole  province 
of  the  master  painter. 

5.  Sale  of  paints  by  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
hous^to-house  plan,  would  tend  to  cause  poor 
painting  by  placing  the  painting  job  in  the  hands 
of  unskilled  men. 


The  quMtionnaire  by  'The  Painters  Magazine  was  in- 
stigated by  a plan  put  into  operation  within  the  past 
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year  by  a man  who  had  in  view  the  object  of  selling 
more  paint.  He  took  his  plan  to  a large  paint  manu- 
facturer, and  was  allowed  to  test  it  out.  He  did  so,  and 
he  was  successful  in  the  fact  that  he  did  sell  more 
paint.  But,  after  hearing  the  protests  of  certain  men, 
representing  the  master  painters,  active  among  whom 
was  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada,  the  manager  for  the  paint  manufacturing 
concern  agreed  that  the  plan  was  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  master  painter,  and  withdrew  it. 

On  the  floor  of  the  convention  of  the  International 
Association,  held  at  Peoria  in  February,  Mr.  McGhan 
intpduced  a resolution  condemning  the  plan,  which  reso- 
lution was  indorsed  by  the  convention,  so  that  the  entire 
body  of  master  painters  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada now  stands  committed  in  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
'Hie  resolution,  Mr.  McGhan’s  address  favoring  it,  and 
the  complete  action  of  the  association  on  it,  will  be 
found  in_  detail  in  this  issue  of  The  Magazine,  in  the 
article  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Peoria  convention. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  attitude  of  the  paint  manu- 
facturers against  the  plan  will  prove  highly  gratifying 
to  the  master  pednters.  It  makes  it  reasonably  certain 
that  the  plan  cannot  be  carried  out,  except  in  a spas- 
modic sort  of  way,. and  it  thus  assures  the  master  paint- 
ers that  the  manufacturers  are  not  ready  to  consent 
to  the  elimination  of  one  branch  of  the  painting  In- 
dustry. 

In  the  answers  which  were  received,  however,  there 
was,  in  many  instances,  a note  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  that  he  did  not  secure  from  the 
master  painter  the  co-operation  to  which  he  felt  that 
was  entitled.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  expressed 
the  Jiopo  that  there  might  be  some  wsuy  discovered 
whereby  the  two  branches  of  the  trade  could  be  brought 
in  closer  hannony.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  relations  in  the  past  had  not  been  altogether 
harmonious. 

While  most  of  the  replies  were  in  resjionse  to  the 
direct  questions  which  were  contained  in  the  question- 
naire, many  _ of  the’  paint  manufacturers  went  further 
in  their  replies  and  gave  at  length  their  views  of  the 
entire_  matter  _ of  selling  mixed  paints,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  or  might  not  affect  the  rpaster  painter. 

Among  the  latter  was  Ernest  T.  Trigg  general  man- 
ager of  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Trigg  did  not  reply 
to  the  questions  in  detail,  but  he  did  indicate  fully  his 
position  in  a letter,  of  which  the  following  excerpts  are 
offered  m proof: — 

“We  heartily  favor  a closer  co-operation  be- 
tween all  branches  of  the  industry;  especially 
master  painters  and  the  manufacturers. 

‘We  advocate  the  personal  solicitation  of  house 
painting  jobs  from  the  house  owners  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  work  could  and  should  be  done 
by  the  painter.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  the  consumer, 
and  as  such,  and  because  he  is  on  the  ground 
and  knows  the  local  conditions,  is  the  proper 
agency,  in  our  opinion,  to  accompliesh  this  part 
of  of  the  work. 


“We  sincerely  hope  that  the  agitation  on  this 
subject,  which  has  been  started  in  a friendly  way, 
may  continue  in  this  same  manner,  and  result  in 
much  good  for  all  branches  of  the  industry.” 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  illuminating  re- 
^es  was  that  of  the  Billings-Chapin  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 
There  IS  much  food  for  thought  in  it,  and  it  is  here 
presented  for  its  value: 


Seeks  Hannony  With  Painter. 

It  is  difficult  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  your  ques- 
tions cat^orically.  We  aim  to  market  our  goods  in 
entire  harmony^  ■with  the  painters;  for  we  fully  rec- 
ognize that  their  interests  are  ours,  and  \dce  versa, 
if  the  trade  is  to  make  that  progress  which  it  ought 
to  make.  You  ■will  appreciate,  however,  that  in  in- 
tr(^ucing  our  products,  which  have  high  quality  and 
not  low  price  to  recommend  them,  we  sometimes 
nnd  a condition  where  painters  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  get  a price  for  their  work  that  justifies  them  in 
using  any  better  material  than  they  are  now  using 
It  then  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  ownlr 


and  show  him  where  it  would  pay  him  to  pay  a little 
mord  to  get  either  a much  finer  finish  or  a much 
more  durable  result.  You  ■will  readily  appreciate  the 
reasonableness  of  this  position,  and  yet,  if  we  were 
question  No.  2,  “Yes,”  you  would 
feel  that  we  had  stultified  ourselves,  in  any  case 
where  we  pursued  the  above  practice. 

If  we  were  to  answer  the  question  “No,”  we  would 
appear  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  work  of  the 
painter,  which  is  far  from  the  case. 

Then  again,  there  is  question  No.  3,  probably  as 
question  we  could  safely  answer  it 
No,  but  our  salesmen  find  many  places  where  the 
painters,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  are  not  prone  to 
townspeople  for  business;  with 

imtn  of  people  do  not  paint 

until  they  are  fairly  forced  to  by  the  shabby  appear- 

town  is  bette/ki^tTp 
to  the  advantage  of  both  mer- 
chant and  painter,  by  having  some  one  stir  up  this 

wiv^nnt’th^'^  the  merchant  and  painter  will  not, 
y ot  the  representative  of  the  manufacturer?  We 

canvm'^v  literally  do  any  house  to  house 

^n^sing,  but  we  frequently  send  out  advertising 
matte-r  to  lists  of  house  owners  whose  names  are 
f^ished  us  by  the  local  merchant,  and  our  sales- 

S to  help  the  local  merchant 

dose  any  business  that  they  can,  but  they  never 
make  a literal  house  to  house  canvas 
Answering  your  question  No.  4,  would  say  that  if 
Se  S "^"®tul  a’oout  his  work 

the  products  he  uses,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  out- 
sider could  come  into  the  town  and  give  advice  that 

r IS 

5.  If  we  are  intended  to  answer  this  question  we 

would  say  that  we  think  this  could  frequently  be 
done  to  the  advantage  of  both.  ^ ^ ® 

6.  Sometimes  sales  are  promoted  through  the  sug- 
gestion  of  certain  painters  who  are  certainly  recom- 

^ worthy  of  it;  sometiiies  they 
are  made  through  the  local  merchants  suggestion 

li*^p3nte?^^  recommend  some  particu- 

7.  We  would  say,  “Yes,  a good  painter  can  do  as 
good  work  with  a medium  grade  of  paint,  as  an  un- 
skilled painter  will  frequently  do  with  a good  grade  of 
paint;  whereas  a good  painter  with  a good  paint  can 
produce  an  uncommonly  fine  r^ult” 

Co-operation  Against  Filibustering. 

, 8.  As  we  understand  it,  there  are  a great  many 

concerns  styling  themselyes  paint  manufacturers, 
that  are  soliciting  business  direct  from  the  house 
owners,  and  I do  not  see  how  the  painters  can  stop 
It  by  any  resolutions  which  they  may  pass.  It  would 

painters  will  co-operate 
^th  .he  r^ponsible  manufacturers,  a great  deal  can 
be  Mcomplished  towards  seeing  that  nothing  but 
good  paints  are  used  in  any  giyen  locality.  The  com- 
Dined  publicity  of  the  manufacturer,  painter  and  lo- 
certainly  do  a great  deal  towards 
putting  a stop  to  this  sort  of  filibustering. 

In  answer  to  No.  9,  we  would  say,  “Yes.” 

In  answer  to  No.  10,  would  say  that  it  has  never 
^en  our  practice  to  recommend  any  one  in  connec- 
pon  with  the  application  of  our  goods,  in  circulariz- 
mg  house  owners  as  to  the  quaUty  of  our  paints, 
^e  lists  furnished  us,  we  think  in  practically  every 
case,  come  from  the  merchant. 

We  think  ’we  have  answered  Nos.  11  and  12  in  an- 
swering No.  8. 

The  use  of  our  goods  with  master  painters  is  in- 
creasing. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers,  both  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes—for  the  questionnaire  properly  includes  both— 
gave  evidence  of  a close  study  of  the  conditions  In  the 
replies  which  they  forwarded.  They  indicated  that  they 
appreciated  the  possibilities  of  grave  harm  if  a plan 
which  looked  alluring  at  the  outset  were  to  be  entered 
into  hastily  and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  every 
branch  (ff  the  industry.  Such  a reply  was  that  of  the 
OBnen  Varnish  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Sees  Big  Field  for  Educational  Work. 

The  reply  ot  the  O’Brien  Varnish  company  was  as 
follows:  — 

1.  Do  yon  favor  a closer  co-operation  with  the  Mas- 
ter Painters? 

Yes.  We  feel  that  there  is  need  for  the  very 
closest  co-operation  between  master  painters  arid 
manufacturers  of  varnishes,  paints,  etc.,  and  that 
this  co-operation  will  be  mutually  advantageous. 

2.  Should  the  master  painter  be  permitted  to 
specify  tlie  kind  and  quality  of  the  paint  which 
should  be  applied  to  any  given  job? 

We  feel  that  the  architect  or  property  owner  is 
justified  in  establishing  the  standard  or  the  gi-ade  to 
be  used,  but  that  the  master  painter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  such  brands  or  such  goods  as  he  pre- 
fers, providing  these  goods  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  owner  or  architect. 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of.  a house-to-house  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  paints? 

We  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  goods  di- 
rect to  property  owners,  and  would  therefore  be  op- 
posed to  a house-to-house  canvass  for  the  sale  of 
paints,  varnishes,  etc.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
ihere  is  a big  field  for  educational  work  on  property 
owners,  and  that  any  educational  work  of  this  nature 
will  increase  the  consumption  of  varnishes,  paints, 
etc.,  and  will  result  in  more  and  better  business  for 
the  Master  Painter. 

Favors  Experienced  Painter. 

4.  Admitting  that  such  a plan  would  sell  more  of 
your  paint,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  work  against 
the  interests  of  the  paint  trade  m general  through 
eliminating  the  master  painter  as  an  advisor? 

We  feel  that  to  secure  good  results  in  the  use  of 
varnishes,  paints,  etc.,  the  goods  should  be  applied 
by  an  experienced  rnan,  and  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  improve  and  advance  the  business 
of  the  master  painter. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  individual  work  with  house 
owners,  to  increase  the  use  of  paints,  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  master  painter? 

We  are  strongly  favorable  to  any  educational  work 
on  property  owners  which  will  increase  the  use  of 
paints.  Manufacturers  can  do  a lot  of  this,  but  the 
master  painter  is  in  the  most  favortble  position  to 
educate  prqperty  owners  to  the  economy  of  the  lib- 
eral use  of  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  and  there  is  a big 
field  for  his  activity  here. 

6.  If  your  product  is  bought  for  a house-painting 
job,  do  you  recommend  any  certain  painter,  or  do 
you  favoi  the  application  of  the  paint  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  by  any  one  whom  he  may  employ? 

We  do  not  sell  direct  to  property  owners,  and  very 
rarely  have  occasion  to  suggest  to  a property  owner 
any  particular  master  painter. 

7.  It  being  admitted  that  skill  is  necessary  in  the 
proper  application  of  paint,  would  the  sale  of  paints 
on  the  house-to-house  canvass  plan  cause  poor  paint- 
ing by  placing  the  painting  job,  in  many  instances, 
in  unskilled  hands? 

We  feel  that  the  very  important  element  in  the 
successful  use  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  We  feel  that  the  work  should  be 
done  by  a man  who  from  his  experience  will  be  able 
to  overcome  unusual  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

8.  The  practice  of  “some  paint  manufacturers  in 

soliciting  the  sale  of  mixed  paints  to  dndlyidual 
house  owners  by  methods  affecting  the  intelligence 
and  business  of  legitimate  house  painting”  having 
been  officiallv  condemned  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
would  you  advocate ‘any  metliod  of  direct  canvassing 
of  such  house  owners  for  the  purpose  of  selling  your 
paint"  , , , 

As  previously  stated,  we  feel  that  any  work  based 
on  the  education  of  property  owners  to  the  economy 
of  the  liberal  use  of  paint  is  well  worth  while,  and 
with  this  for  a basis  we  believe  there  is  a wide  field 
for  active  cc-operation  between  tbe  master  painters 
and  manufacturers. 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  soliciting  of  the  names  of 
property  holders  whose  buildings  may  need  repaint- 
ing? 


We  are  always  ready  to  give  to  any  of  our  cus- 
tomers the  fullest  measure  of  help  possible  in  work 
that  they  are  doing  on  property  owners  whose  build- 
ings need  repainting. 

10.  If  so,  do  you  in  return  for  the  assurance  that 
your  product  will  be  used  pledge  your  firm  to  rec- 
ommend the  sender  of  the  names  as  a fit  person  to 
apply  the  paint  whether  you  have  knowledge  of  his 
fitness  or  not? 

We  would  not  recommend  any  mast''r  painter  if 
we  did  not  feel  he  was  competent  to  do  the  work. 

11.  Assuming  that  a recent  house-to-house  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  paints  did  result  in  largely  increasing 
the  volume  of  sales,  and  such  methods  have  been 
questioned  by  the  master  painters,  as  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  trade,  can  the  plan  be  used  in 
some  way  by  the  vaiious  organized  paint  bodies,  so 
that  it  will  not  have  an  eventual  adverse  reaction 
against  the  entire  paint  trade? 

As  stated  above,  we  are  opposed  to  the  sale  direct 
to  property  owners  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  but  we 
do  feel  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a lot  of  edu- 
cational work  on  property  owners,  and  that  any  work 
done  along  this  line  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  master  painter. 

12,.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  whereby  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  master  painters  can  work  in 
closer  harmony? 

We  beli'eve  that  a committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  organizations  representative  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  of  the  master  painters  would  help  ma- 
terially in  bringing  about  a movement  for  the 
closest  harmony  between  these  interests. 

13.  Do  you  find  that  the  sales  of  your  paints 
through  the  master  painter — either  directly  or  in- 
directly—are  increasing  ot-  decreasing  in  proportion 
to  tbe  total  sales  in  your  business? 

Yes.  They  are  increasing. 

Sees  Disaster  in  Plan. 

Another  varnish  company  which  has  decided  views  on 
the  subject,  and  which  feels  certain  that  a house-to- 
house  canvass  would  result  disastrously  to  the  entire 
trade,  is  the  Parrott  Varnish  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  whose  reply  follows:  — 

1.  Certainly  do. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No,  not  by  any  means,  as  the  master  painter 
must  sell  the  paint  as  a proportion  of  his  profit. 

4.  It  certainly  will,  as  it  allows  a lot  of  cheap,  in- 
ferior goods  to  be  used. 

5.  By  him  only. 

6.  We  prefer  to  sell  our  goods  direct  to  the  mas- 
ter painter  and  have  him  specify  which  goods  shall 
be  used  after  experience  in  handling  same.  No  di- 
rect trade  for  us. 

7.  It  certainly  will,  as  it  will  be  applied  by  inex- 
perienced help  and  cause  a great  deal  of  damage 
and  trouble  later  which  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
master  painter  in  the  way  of  scraping  or  burning  off. 

8.  No.  As  we  prefer  to  do  our  busines.s  direct  with 
tbe  master  painter  at  all  times 

9.  No. 

10  No. 

11,  We  think  that  if  the  master  painters  would  rec- 
ommend and  purchase  from  houses  that  did  not 
solicit  direct  in  time  it  would  cause  them  to  cease 
their  present  methods. 

12,  By  having  the  master  painters  co-operate  and 
cease  to  buy  from  concerns  that  solicit  householders’ 
business  direct. 

13.  The  sale  increases  and  a much  better  quality  of 
goods  is  used  where  the  master  painter  buys  direct. 

14.  We  do  not  solicit  business  except  from  manu- 
facturers, regular  dealers  and  master  painters,  who 
carry  a stock  of  varnishes  for  sale  to  others. 

It  is  lof  especial  interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the 
makers  of  white  lead.  They  always  have  operated  in 
close  harmony  with  the  painter.  A brief,  yet  forceful, 
analysis  of  the  conditions,  with  suggestions  for  their 
improvement  for  the  entire  paint  industry,  is  contained 
in  the  reply  for  the  National  Lead  Company  written  by 
O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager,  whose  reputation  in 
the  field  of  advertising  and  merchandising  is  second  to 
that  of  no  other  man  in  the  entire  country. 

(Continued  on  page  46,  Advertising  Section.) 
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Building  Success  on  Proper  Accounting 

Stock  Keeping  Records  and  Results 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar 


UPON  in\'estlgation  it  is  proved  that  many  stores 
are  run  at  a loss,  because  the  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems employed  are  inadequate  and  collection 
methods  are  faulty. 

Harvard  University’s  Bureau  of  Research  gives  some 
very  interesting  and  profitable  points  showing  how  mer- 
chants usually  make  mistakes.  Many  mistakes  are 
made,  not  because  of  unwillingness  to  learn,  but  rather 
because  of  unreliable  sources  of  information  or  lack  of 
experience.  No  one  wants  to  lose — it  is  simply  because 
one  is  not  equipped  to  win. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  as  a retailer  you  must  have  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  operating  costs. 
This  is  p-articularly  true  at  a time  like  this  when  costs 
are  continually  changing,  and  the  war  has  rendered  suc- 
cessful retailing  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  normal 
times  of  a few  years  ago. 

The  figures  of  those  who  have  made  exhaustive  re- 
searches show  that  many  a store  is  running  at  a loss, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  proprietor  does  not  know 
it.  All  that  they  do  know  is  that  they  are  able  to  get 
a living,  but  no  one  wants  to  simply  mark  time — we  are 
all  anxious  to  move  forward. 

Some  retailers  do  not  realize  that  if  they  would  invest 
the  inoney  which  they  have  tied  up  in  stock  at  G per 
cent,  in  some  other  way,  and  would  go  to  work  as  a 
clerk  for  some  one  else  for  $2f5  a week,  they  would  be 
making  money,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  no  ac- 
curate records  hold  the  facts  up  to  them. 

There  is  one  expense  that  many  retailers  fail  to  in- 
clude— ^their  own  salary.  One’s  salary  should  represent 
the  amount  paid  the  manager  or  prorietor  and  should 
be  equal  to  what  the  retailer  would  be  willing  to  pay 
any  one  else  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  or  the 
salary  which  he  would  expect  to  receive  if  he  were  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  If  you  figure  that  for  a business  the 
size  of  yours  a man  should  be  getting  at  least  $2,0(K)  a 
year,  then  you  should  charge  your  business  with  this 
12,000. 

One  retailer  in  mind  made  the  statement  that  it  did 
not  cost  him  anything  to  do  business.  Owning  his  own 
building,  he  had  no  rent  to  pay,  and  as  his  wife  was  a 
great  help  in  the  store,  he  claimed  that  he  had  no  selling 
expense,  and  his  deliveries  cost  him  nothing,  because  he 
had  a horse  and  wagon  of  his  own,  which  he  used  for 
the  firm’s  benefit. 

Now  this  is  not  an  exceptional  view,  for  there  are  many 
retailers  who  do  not  charge  their  business  with  either 
rent,  wages,  deliveries  or  selling  expenses,  because  their 
families  are  on  the  job. 

With  too  many  bookkeeping  comes  last.  Oftentimes  one 
is  tired  after  a busy  business  day  and  tries  to  find  out 
from  an  inaccurate  spindle  file  and  check  book  stub  where 
he  stands.  Perhaps  he  knows  little  about  bookkeeping; 
his  accounts  fail  to  balance,  and  he  goes  on  with,  “Oh, 
well.  I’ll  fix  that  all  up  tomorrow,’’  but  tomorrow  finds 
the  hours  just  as  crowded  as  yesterday.  Bookkeeping  is 
neglected  again  while  he  waits  on  trade,  sweeps,  keeps 
the  store  in  order,  etc. 

There  is  another  type,  however,  who  is  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  proper  bookkeeping,  realizing  the  necessity 
of  straightening  out  his  business  before  he  can  hope  to 
take  the  straight  road  to  profits.  Every  retailer  should 
know  exactly  where  he  stands;  he  should  keep  some  sort 
of  a systeamatic  and  accurate  record  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  balancing  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  You  may  have  to  face  an  unpleasant  truth,  but 
keep  track  of  all  your  expenses,  stop  the  leaks,  install  ef- 
ficient methods  in  every  line,  and  your  balance  will  be 
very  encouraging  on  the  right  side.  You  will  find  what 
you  started  out  to  create,  a profit. 

Many  most  excellent  systems  are  being  used  by  indi- 
vidual stores,  methods  which  show  the  store  keepers  facts 
about  their  business,  what  their  delivery  expenses  are, 
what  should  be  charged  up  to  rent,  service,  insurance,  in- 
terest on  money  invested,  etc. 

Keep  a daily  stock  sheet  and  you  will  be  able  to  know 


exactly  where  you  stand,  where  your  profits  lie. 

When  your  stock  comes  from  the  manufacturer  it 
should  be  entered  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  As  it  is  sold 
you  should  check  it  off  on  the  other  side  by  the  name  and 
number,  “five  gallons  Blank’s  House  Paint,  No.  544.’’ 
This,  of  course,  means  a little  extra  work,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  it,  considering  results  and  within  the  first 
month  of  its  operation  you  will  have  been  paid  many 
times  over  for  the  necessary  time  required.  All  this  is 
really  a very  smple  matter,  and  only  consumes  a second 
or  two  of  the  salesman’s  time  who  makes  the  sale. 

By  keeping  such  a system  of  simple  daily  sales  records 
you  will  know  each  night  or  each  week  exactly  where  you 
are — how  much  stock  has  been  sold,  and  at  what  price. 
You  will  know  within  a few  weeks  or  a month  what  colors 
are  the  best  sellers.  This  record  will  also  be  a great 
help  to  you  in  making  up  your  next  stock  order,  for  it 
is  a report  in  accurate  form,  and  not  merely  a haphazard 
guess. 

This  daily  stock  record  should  be  your  constant  com- 
panion ajid  helper.  It  will  show  you  what  are  the 
quickest  sellers,  and  those  upon  which  you  and  your 
clerks  should  put  extra  time  in  pushing.  Rapid  sales  in- 
dicate that  certain  goods  are  giving  right  satisfaction, 
and  goods  that  go  readily,  those  that  are  sold  with  the 
least  effort,  are  the  most  profitable  in  more  ways  than 
one.  When  you  have  to  work  hard  to  make  a sale  you 
make  less  money  upon  it  than  you  do  upon  the  goods 
which  move  with  little  effort,  they  also  having  given  the 
greater  satisfaction  will  prove  the  strongest  repeaters. 

By  constantly  referring  to  this  stock  sheet  you  will  be 
able  to  cut  down  on  the  slow  sellers,  which  automatically 
increases  your  turn-over.  Make  it  a point  wherever  pos- 
sible to  only  carry  a stock  that  moves  quickly. 

Suppose  you  have  fifteen  items  in  your  line,  and  your 
stock  inventory  sheet  shows  that  nine  of  them  move  rap- 
idly, three  sell  slowly,  and  for  the  remaining  three  there 
is  hardly  any  demand.  Now  cut  this  last  item  out  alto- 
gether and  put  a little  extra  steam  on  the  slow  movers. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  herein  lies  lowest  selling  costs, 
quick  turn-overs  and  more  satisfactory  profits. 

Suppose,  on  a larger  scale  you  are  doing  business  of, 
say,  ?10,000  a year,  and  for  that  you  originally  invested 
?7,000  in  the  fifteen  items  in  the  line  you  carry.  By  elim- 
inating the  three  poor  sellers  you  cut  your  original  in- 
vestment down,  and  by  putting  a little  effort  on  the  re- 
maining twelve  you  can  still  do  a business  of  ?10,000  a 
year,  and  your  original  investment  will  be  much  less, 
therefore,  your  profits  will  be  greater. 

Do  not  be  too  strongly  infiuenced  by  the  customer  who 
comes  in  to  make  occasional  demand  for  an  article  that 
you  have  proved  is  a poor  seller.  Try  and  infiuence  him 
in  the  direction  of  those  which  sell  readily,  for  it  never 
pays  to  put  in  a stock  for  one  man;  taking  care  of  this 
particular  man  would  mean  the  carrying  of  otherwise 
dead  stock,  which  sooner  or  later  must  result  in  the  old 
and  poor  practice  of  cut  prices  if  you  want  to  get  rid  if  it. 

Keep  your  stock  down  and  your  turn-over  frequent 
You  want  to  sell  everything  out  before  your  jobbers’  bills 
are, due.  In  this  way,  too,  your  stock  is  always  kept  new 
and  fresh,  you  need  less  stock  room,  and  your  men  behind 
the  counter  are  far  more  familiar  with  each  artice  that 
you  carry,  because  there  are  fewer  items  to  memorize 
and  upon  which  to  develop  selling  talk;  therefore,  sales 
are  made  more  readily. 

You  can  determine  what  your  stock  turn-over  has  been, 
say,  in  comparison  to  what  it  will  become  if  this  simple 
system  of  stock  records  is  maintained,  by  taking  your  in- 
ventory for  the  last  year  or  two.  For  instance,  should 
your  inventory  for  the  last  six  months  show  stock  on 
hand  $12,000,  and  for  the  previous  six  months  the  in- 
ventory showed  $10,000  in  stock  on  hand,  your  average 
inventory  is,  therefore,  $11,000.  Then  following  this.  If 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise  sold  for  the  year  cost,  not 
Sp'Mng  price,  is  $15,000,  you  turn  over  your  stock  three 
times. 
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The  International  Association  in  Meeting 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Hold  Success- 
ful Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention— Four  Hundred  Present  Despite  Unfavorable 
Weather  and  Demoralized  Railroad  Traffic — Intensive  Selling  Methods,  Increased 
Cost  of  Doing  Business,  Trade  Education  and  Compensation  Insurance  the  Principal 
Topics  Discussed — Oscar  L.  Wood  the  New  President. 

Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8,  1918. 


At  no  time  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  conditions 
been  so  unfavorable  for  holding  a convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  with 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Jefferson,  in  Peoria,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  has  thoroughly  demoralized 
the  building  trades,  taking  away  many  of  the  mechanics 
to  service  in  the  army,  or  attracting  them  by  higher 
wages  to  work  on  the  building  of  cantonments  or  other 
government  work.  Then  the  embargoes  on  freight  ship- 
ments have  tended  to  discourage  those  who  might  have 
wanted  to  build,  for  one  never  can  tell  in  advance  whether 
the  material  could  be  obtained  when  they  were  needed. 
And  master  painters  have  been  specially  hit,  because  of 
the  tendency  to  regard  painting  as  non-essential. 

But  one  factor  that  has  worked  against  the  success  of 
conventions  of  all  kinds  during  the  past  winter  has  been 
the  unsually  severe  weather,  that  has  made  traveling 
difficult  and  subject  to  innumerable  delays.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  reduced  train  service  on  all  the  rail- 
roads, tended  to  prevent  as  large  an  attendance  of  ladies 
as  had  been  expected,  and  even  many  of  the  members 
who  usually  make  it  a point  to  get  to  the  conventions 


failed  to  reach  Peoria.  Nevertheless,  there  were  almost 
four  hundred  registered,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
this  was  a remarkably  good  showing,  and  was  an  evidence 
of  the  interest  that  the  members  take  in  the  International 
Associabion,  and  a testimony  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  attendance. 

Every  train  was  delayed  in  reaching  Peoria.  The  spe- 
cial party  that  left  Chicago  at  noon,  expecting  to  arrive 
at  4.15  p.  m.,  was  some  five  hours  late,  while  another 
party,  due  at  9 p.  m.,  did  not  reach  the  hotel  until  1 
o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  The  Eastern  contingent,  com- 
prising delegates  from  New  England,  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  were  twenty-four  hours 
later  than  their  scheduled  time,  having  been  delayed 
many  hours  by  a wreck.  And  they  had  become  so  used 
to  bumping  about  that  they  failed  to  notice  the  fact  that 
their  sleeping  car  had  left  the  rails  and  was  traveling 
along  the  ties.  Indeed,  it  is  related  of  some  of  them  that 
they  continued  to  snore  peacefully  until  the  porter  wak- 
ened them  up  and  informed  them  they  had  experienced  a 
train  wreck. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  delays  but  one  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  morning  session  having  been 
called  off.  But  as  the  Eastern  delegates  had  not  arrived 
by  2 o’clock.  President  George  E.  Egdorf,  of  New  Orleans, 
called  the  convention  to  order  at  that  hour. 

The  gold  room,  in  which  the  sessions  were  held,  was 
attractively  decorated  with  American  and  British  flags' 
and  was  well  filled  with  members  and  ladies  when  the 
gavel  brought  the  assemblage  to  order  to  listen  to  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  from  the  city  officials  and  officers  of 
the  local  association. 


Delegates  and  Visitors  Who  Were  Among  Those  Present 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  openii^  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.20  p.  m.  by 
J.  J.  Schifeling,  president  of  the  Peoria  local  association, 
who  welcomed  the  visiting-  delegates  in  the  name  of  the 
city  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  bade  the  conven-tion 
godspeed. 

Led  by  William  Paris,  of  Toronto,  the  convention  joined 
in  singing  “America,”  “God  Save  the  King”  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse: — 

‘‘God  bless  our  splendid  men. 

Send  them  safe  home  again, 

God  bless  our  men. 

Make  them  victorious. 

Patient  and  chivalrous. 

They  are  so  dear  to  us, 

God  bless  our  men.” 

The  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  upon  the  convention 
by  Eev.  B.  G.  Carpenter. 

Address  by  Mayor  E.  N.  Woodruff. 

Mayor  Woodruff  ^id  that  he  could  make  no  apology 
for  the  weather,  as  it  was  a Federal  Government  monop- 
oly, and  it  probably  had  gotten  out  of  their  hands.  As 
they  say  in  Canada  and  Florida:— “We  never  had  the  like 
before.”  We  are  gratified  to  have  you  here.  We  ore 
welcoming  you  to  a city  that  is  made  up  of  real  people— 
a proigressive,  red-blooded  element  of  society.  The  fact 
that  we  could  hold  our  peaceful  convention  here,  when 
the  world  is  ablaze  with  war,  and  we  have  sent  our  sons 
to  defend  our  flag,  is  something  we  should  be  thankful 
for.  We  must  keep  our  homes  alive  as  a duty  to  the  men 
at  the  front.  As  a municipality  we  have  a brand  of  hos- 
pitality we  have  a right  to  be  proud  of. 

The  chairman  then  turned  the  convention  over  to  Pres- 
ident  George  E.  Egdorf,  of  the  International  Association, 
who  thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  kind  address,  and  the 
Peoria  and  Illinois  associations. 

Secr^ary  McGhan  called  the  roil  of  officers,  first  stating 
that  the  Eastern  contingent,  which  had  left  New  York 
at  9 a.  m.,  Sunday,  had  been  heard  from  as  due  to  arrive 
at  4 o clock,  but  would  probably  be  still  further  delayed. 

President  Egdorf  read  his  address  as  follows: — 

President’s  Address. 

Officers,  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

W^e  meet  here  this  afternoon  to  open  the  thirty-fourth 
^nual  convention  of  this  Association.  In  no  time  in  the 
history  of  this  organization  have  we  convened  with  condi- 
tions throughout  the  entire  world  as  they  are  today. 
Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  in  New  Haven,  our  coun- 
tiT  has  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  that  this  world  has  ever  known 

I doubt  if  there  is  a delegate  or  member  present  who 
has  not  some  loved  one  on  the  fighting  line  in  Prance 
or  in  camps  preparing  to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of 
aemocracy,  and  no  doubt  many  of  you  present  today  will 


be  called  to  aid  in  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  world 
ere  long. 

Welcome. 

In  electing  me  as  your  president  at  our  last  annual 
convention,  you  conferred'  upon  me  a great  honor  that 
I assure  you  is  deeply  appreciated.  The  year  I have 
acted  as  your  executive  has  been  an  instructive  one  and 
one  that  I will  always  look  back  upon  with  great  pride 
and  pleasure.  It  is  not  only  my  duty,  but  it  is  a great 
personal  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  welcome  you  to 
this,  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  master  paint- 
ers, representing  the  painting  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I want  to  repeat,  it  is  an  honor  that 
J.  am  indeed  proud  of,  a pleasure  to  see  the  familiar  faces 
and  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Peoria  Association. 
It  -3  py  veary  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  one  and  all 
to  this  convention  and  to  the  hospitality  extended  by 
this  great  Illinois  Associatiori,  which  has  worked  untir- 
ingly in  its  efforts  to  make  this  a successful  and  long-to- 
be-remembered  event  in  the  annals  of  this  great  institu- 
tion. 


Our  woric  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  successful 
as  we  would  have  liked  it  to  be  on  the  whole;  still,  we 
have  much  to  be  thanlcful  for,  W^©  hav©  accomplished 
much,  considering:  the  state  of  unrest  and  the  general 
curtailment  of  busiiness  m some  sections  of  the  country. 
Handicapped  as  we  are,  our  .Association  now  stands  in  the 
front  ranks,  along  with  the  best  organizations  of  its  kind 
on  this  continent. 


With  the  mass  of  detail  work  required  of  this  Associa- 
tion the  past  year,  our  most  efficient  secretary  Mr  A H 
McGhan,  haa  exercised  splendid  judgment,  and  i have 
'been  gr^tly  relieved  by  his  ability  and  willingness  shown 
m matters  of  considerable  importance.  On  account  of 
the  trying  times  due  to  the  war,  our  secretary  has  haA 
an  extra  amount  of  labor  to  perform,  and  how  well  he 
has  accomphshed  it  you  may  judge  when  his  annual 
report  has  been  read. 

Our  Asswiation  has  a larger  number  of  members  now 
than  ever  before.  The  secretary  will,  in  his  report,  detail 
the  number  of  locals  formed  and  aflUiated  with  us,  also 
the  increased  nuinber  of  members  during  the  year.  How- 
ever,  I may  anticipate  by  mentioning  the  new  associa- 
tions that  have  been  admitted :— Portland,  Maine:  Lincoln 
Neb. ; Atlanta,  Ga. ; Cumberland,  Md. ; St.  Joseph,  Mo  ’ 
Knoxviille,  Tenn.;  Ardmore,  Okla.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  It  is 
also  vey  gratifying  that,  just  two  weeks  ago,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Association  voted  to  join  the  International 
body,  thus  creating  a stronger  co-operative  association, 
operating  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from 
far  Northern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


“Use  More  Paint”  Campaign. 

The  Executive  Board  met  in  this  city  on  August  6 1917 
and  formulated  the  program  for  this  convention.  At  this 
recommended  that  this  Association  sub- 
scribe $2.)0  a year  for  five  years  for  the  “Use  More  Paint” 
campai^,  with  the  understanding  that  the  International 
Association  should  have  a representative  on  the  board 
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that  would  control  the  expenditui-©  of  approximately 
per  year  for  five  years. 

] trust  that  this  matter  will  he  indorsed  at  this  con- 
vention by  proper  rcsoliutions. 

You  will  have  the  plea.sure  of  listening  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Trigg,  who  will  explain  in  detail  the  “Use  MIore  Paint” 
campai.gn.  I would  ask  that  you  all  take  part  in  the 
discussion  on  this  6Ub.iect,  also  in  the  report  of  the  ‘‘Paint- 
Up  and  Clean-Up”  Campaign  Committee.  The  two  suh- 
iects  should  be  given  serious  consideration,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  advertising  to  educate  the  puhaic  in  that 
painting-  is  a necessity. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association  w-as  held  in  Chicag'o  October 
S.  £1  and  10.  I had  appointed  the  following-  gentlemen  as 
delegates  to  represent  tbs  Association: — Ex-President  John 
Dewar,  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Dangston, 
who  attended  the  convention.  They  were  well  received, 
I understand.  No  doubt  we- will  hear  a report  from  them 
during  this  convention.  The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association  has,  in  turn,  appointed  delegates  to  at- 
tend this  convention,  and  I bespeak  a cordial  ga-eeting 
to  them  and  anticipate  with  pleasure  their  active  partici- 
pation at  this  gathering. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Naval  Stores  Committee  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Aasociation,  that  we  ap- 
point a member  of  our  Association  on  their  Legislative 
Committee,  who  are  urging  the  passage  of  laws  for  label- 
ing pui-e  turpentine.  I have  appointed  Ex-President  John 
Dewar  to  represent  our  body  at  their  conference,  and  trust 
it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

About  a month  ago  your  president  waiS  called  upon  to 
appoint  a committee  to  represent  our  branch  of  the  paint 
industry  before  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  committee,  together  with  all  branches 
of  the  paint  .industry,  to  appear  before  the  Commercial 
Economic  Board  to  discuss  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
painting  industry  throughout  the  country;  what  the  trade 
could  do  to  assist  and  how  the  government  should  be 
informed,  so  as  to  guard  against  pernicious  legislation 
affecting  us.  This  committee  will  make  full  report  at  this 
meeting  that  will  bring  up,  no  doubt,  some  very  important 
matters  for  you  to  digest. 

Trade  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  School  Development  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  working  faithfully,  and  will  render  their  report 
in  due  course.  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  who  has  been  acting 
secretary  for  this  committee,  deserves  unstinted  praise 
and  credit  for  his  ability  in  this  connection.  The  state 
of  unpreparedness  of  our  country  today  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  trained  men  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Much  is  being  done  to  establish  trade  schools, 
so  that  our  young  men  may  become  efficient  and  skilled 
in  the  various  arts  and  vocations.  The  trades  school  is 
a vocational  school  emphasizing  preparation  for  definite, 
money-earning  vocations,  in  which  an  important  factor 
is  manual  occupation.  A true  school  of  mechanical  trades 
is  not  a manual  training  school,  or  a reform  school,  or  a 


commercial  college,  or  a high  school;  it  is  not  a prepara- 
tory school  preparing  boys  for  college,  or  university. 
While  all  public  education,  theoretically,  has  been  voca- 
tional, only  recently  has  the  trades  school  appeared  with 
well-‘de.fined  functions  as  a part  of  the  system.  The 
modem  trades  • school  today  takes  account  both  of 
■changed  conceptions  regarding  formal  education  and  also 
the  altered  industrial  and  economical  conditions  affecting 
the  mechanical  trades  and  arts.  It  should  give  skill,  but 
also  knowledge.  It  should  develop  a deft  hand  and  an 
active  brain,  and  with  these  should  be  comibined  feelings 
of  ambition,  altruism,  civic  pride— but  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten specific  end  is  success  in  trade  work.  To  all  who 
would  learn  eventually  a mechanical  trade  the  schools 
should  be  attraciive  to  the  sons  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Recommendations. 

We  today  celebrate  our  thirty-^fourth  anniversary,  and 
we  should  be  a self-supporting  institution.  As  stated 
above,  our  secretary  has  assumed  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  for  the  small  amount  of  funds  available,  and  it 
seems  that,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standing  with  the 
class  ot  association.s  that  w-e  affect,  we  must  provide 
more  funds  to  carr-y  on  the  necessary  work.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  increase  our  per  capita  tax  to  $2  per  year? 
Everything  is  advancing  in  price,  so  we  must  increase  our 
revenue  in  proportion.  You  know',  my  friends,  a great 
evolution  or  growth  has  taken  place  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  oi’der  to  extend  and  prosper  we  must  have  things 
more  evenly  balanced.  I would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  this  matter  be  taken  up  at  this  meeting,  and  if 
possible  to  arrange  for  its  adoption.  Or,  that  it  may  be 
recommended  to  the  different  State  and  local  associations 
for  their  approval  during  the  coming  year.  If  we  con- 
tinue on  w-ith  this  paltry  per  capita  of  $1  per  year,  the 
services  rendered  by  our  Association  will  be  greatly 
stunted.  I would  also  recommend  that  the  number  of 
the  Executive  Board  be  reduced,  say,  to  ten  members,  to 
be  selected  from  different  sections  or  districts;  they  to 
be  nominated  by  the  section  or  district  they  represent, 
and  elected  b.v  this  convention  for  the  ensuing  year.  My 
reasons  for  making  this  recommendation  are  obvious  to 
tho-se  who  have  served  upon  this  board,  to  thO:Se  of  broad 
experience,  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
quorum,  with  the  intent  of  obtaining  results  that  a larger 
number  cannot  accomplish,  for  the  reason  that  ite  mem- 
bership IS  ao  widely  dispersed. 

Trade  Journals. 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  work 
being  done  by  the  trade  journals  and  magazines  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  our  industry.  Especially  would  I men- 
tion The  Painters  Magazine.  I would  urge  that  you  not 
only  subscribe  to  one  of  these  magazines,  bult  that  you 
read  them  over  and  digest  their  contents.  A lively  inter- 
est in  all  matter.?  appertaining  to>  the  work  of  our  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  painting  indusitry  in  general  could  be 
brought  about  by  reading  and  studying  some  of  these 
publications. 


Delegates  and  Visitors  Who  Were  Among  Those  Present. 
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Obituary. 

During  tlie  nast  year  the  hand  of  death  has  removed  a 
number  of  our  good  members.  Most  prominent  of  these 
vas  Vice-President  William  H.  Piuck,  of  Buffalo,  who 
died,  March  27,  1917,  hardly  more  than  a month  after  his 
election  at  our  New  Haven-  convention.  The  news  of  his 
demise  was  a shock  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  funeral 
wa.s  attended  by  a number  of  our  members,  including 
Secratary  McHhan,  who  represented  our  Association.  An- 
other prominent  member  was  Ex-President  John  M. 
Stiles,  who  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Kemstown,  Va, 
Mr.  Stiles  was  elected  by  his  association  in  Denver,  Colo., 
and  ably  nresided  over  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  but 
was  for  a number  of  years  State  organizer  for  the  Illinois 
Association,  and  during  his  term  of  office  spread  the 
go.spel  of  the  Association  throughout  the  State.  His 
health  for  some  years  had  been  failing,  causing  him  to 
retire  some  few  years  ago  to  a life  of  quiet  at  his  home 
in  Virginia,  where  his  remaining  days  were  spent. 

The  Committee  on  Deceased  Memibers  will  report  on  the 
death  of  these  two  officials,  also  on  other  members  who 
have  passed  to  the  great  beyond  during  the  past  year. 

Attendance. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and 
urge  the  prompt  attendance  of  all  delegates  and  friends 
that  they  be  at  their  places  in  the  hall  promptly  at  the 
opening  hour  each  session,  so  that  we  may  concentrate  and 
make  the  jnost  of  our  time.  I would  also  ask  that  you 
take  part  in  discussion,  as  something  you  might  .=ay,  some 
chanre  remark,  perhaps,  would  be  beneficial  to  some  other 
member.  I wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  assisted 
this  year  in  promoting  this  Association’s  activities,  those 
who  have  labored  to  make  thi.s  convention  a success,  and 
all  who  have  -consented  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of 
papers,  and  those  who  will  address  you  according  to  the 
program. 

Conclusion. 

A word  should  be  said  in  patriotic  support  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  of  our  boys  who  are  staking  their  lives  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  principles  established  by  our 
forefathers.  I have  faith  and  belief  that  every  American 
citizen  is  a patriot,  and  will  do  what  he  can,  even  though 
it  be  a little,  to  help  along  the  tremendous  work  before 
the  nation.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do,  important  work 
— tor  all  work  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  feeding  of  our  Allies,  to  the  providing  of  our  army 
vv’ith  the  necessities — is  important.  I would,  therefore, 
like  to  leave  with  you  today  the  thought  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  and  every  one,  all  men,  women  and  minors 
who  have  reached  the  age  where  they  can  realize  the 
importance  of  the  work  before  us,  that  each  and  every 
one  can  help. 

The  present  generation  doe.s  not  realize  what  war  is. 
No  description  of  a devastated  country  or  conquered  peo- 
ple can,  except  in  a small  way,  make  the  people  appre- 
(-iate  its  reality.  Not  until  a long  list  of  our  killed  and 


wounded  boys  appears  in  the  daily  press  will  We  appre- 
ciate or  until  the  horrors  of  war  come  to  us  in  our  own 
land. 

It  is  not  a question  now  of  whether  we  will  try  or  not. 
it  is  that  we  must  succeed,  and  every  citizen  must  feel 
that  this  buiden  is  his  own  and  carry  as  much  of  the 
weight  upon  his  shoulders  as  he  can  bear.  I thank  you. 

President  Egdorf  announced  that  he  would  defer  the 
appointment  of  committees,  except  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee, who  are  E.  Cook,  W.  Paris  and  C.  P.  Allison, 
until  the  second  day  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  president’s  address  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  committee.  Carried. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  courtesies  of  the  convention 
be  extended  to  the  Cordial  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association.  Adopted. 

Secretary  McGhan  announced  that  he  had  been  notified 
that  the  committee  would  be  present,  but  that  they  were 
doubtless  delayed. 

A motion  of  Mr.  Dewar  that  the  associate  members  and 
their  representatives  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  was  adopted. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  con- 
vention and  of  the  Executive  Board  was  dispensed  with 

Secretary  Mc-Ghan  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  is  a .sad  duty  to  report  the  death  in  the  past  year 
of  our  vice-president  and  two  past  presidents  of  this  Asso- 
ciation— William  H.  Pinck,  vice-president,  died  after  a 
brief  illness  on  March  29,  1917,  at  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
N.  T. : W.  J.  Edwards,  president  in  the  years  of  1902-03, 
died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  6,  1917,  and 
John  M.  Stiles,  president  in  the  year  1913,  d’ed  at  his 
home  in  Kemstown,  W.  Va.,  September  30,  1917,  where  he 
had  retired  after  an  active  business  life  spent  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

The  usual  business  conditions  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  year,  very  deeply  involving  the 
intere.sts  of  our  industry,  require  that  separate  reports 
be  submitted,  and  such  will  be  done  under  different  num- 
bers of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  while  confin- 
ing this  report  to  a record  of  the  conduct  of  this  office. 

The  increase  in  membership  and  interest  sho-wn  in  the 
activities  of  this  Association  should  be  very  gratifying. 
The  entrance  of  the  State  Association  of  California,  the 
affiliation  of  new  associations  of  master  house  painters 
and  decorators  at  Cumberland,  Md.;  Ardmore.  Okla. ; Dallas, 
Tex.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Knoxvdlle,  Tenn. ; 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Portland,  Maine;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Dayton  and  Elyria,  Ohio, 
has  resulted  in  a book  record  of  membership  at  this  date 
of  fully  2,800.  This  total  number  may  not  show  in  the 
present  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  as  a numiber, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  although  appealed  to, 
delay  in  sending  in  returns,  a number  being  received  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 
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The  associate  membership  of  the  manufacturers  should 
be  very  gratifying,  as  there  are  enrolled  at  this  time 
forty.  At  New  Haven  the  number  was  forty-three.  In 
view  of  the  hardships  in  the  conduct  of  all  business  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  number,  appreciating  the  value  of 
membership  in  this  Association,  is  an  evidence  of  our 
influence  m the  trade. 

I desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  ready  re- 
sponse, advice,  and  counsel  to  all  communications  sent 
our  president,  the  Advisory  Board  and,  in  fact,  all  of  our 
officers,  from  my  office.  Such  co-operative  team  work 
cannot  help  but  make  for  progress,  and  healthy  progress 
is  being  made  by  this  Association,  both  numerically  and 
in  its  relations  with  the  other  organizations  in  the  paint- 
ing industry,  and  proper  representation  with  other  com- 
mercial organizations,  such  as  in  the  Chember  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Federal  War  Service 
Committee  at  Washington,  where  very  drastic  rules  af- 
fecting our  trade  are  now  being  made.  All  these  con- 
nections tend  to  conserve  our  interest  as  master  painters, 
and  a full  report  of  which  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  must  be  deferred  until  a 
later  day  of  this  convention,  when  more  full  returns 
will  be  in. 

On  motion  of  Bx-President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  the  report 
was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  progress. 


Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  the  splendid  painter,  J.  N.  Beatty, 
of  Toronto,  who  was  down  on  the  program,  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  British  Government  as  one  of  the  four 
artists  who  are  to  go  to  the  front  to  paint  war  picitures, 
and  was  getting  ready  to  go.  Our  Canadian  members 
have  obtained  the  loan  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Starr,  of  Toronto, 
to  explain  the  principles  of  the  workmen’s  compensation 
acts  of  Canada,  as  compared  with  the  different  State  laws 
in.  this  country. 

Secretar.v  McGhan  made  the  announcement  that  “our 
long  esteemed  friend,  Henry  A.  Gardner,”  last  Saturday 
received  his  commission  as  an  officer  of  some  consequence 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  he  had  sent  his 
paper  and  the  reel  of  moving  picture  films,  which  he  had 
asked  Mr.  McGhan  to  present. 

Secretary  McGhan  then  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Relations 

and  the  relations  of  this  Association  with  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  Paint  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers, 


Gentlemen; — There  exist  in  the  painting  industry  of  the 
Uiiited  States  and  Canada  three  organizations  whose  ac- 
.ivities  are  very  closely  allied  with  our  interesits: — 

The  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association--a  well  formed 
organization  of  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
paints  and  kindred  lines  in  this  country,  with  offices  at 
Philadelphia,  and  a fully  equipped  staff  and  clerical  force 
under  a permanent  secretary,  Mr.  George  B.  Heckel.  This 
manufacturers’  association  supports  a most  valuable  in- 
stitution in  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers’ Association.  The  body  hoilds  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  International,  and  the  results  of  its  efforts 
have  been  before  you  many  times,  through  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  an 
institution  which  investigates  all  the  problems  arising 
relative  to  our  materials,  and  readily  lays  the  results 
of  those  investigations  before  you.  You  are  no  doubt 
familiar  also  with  the  many  contritautione  to  our  industry 
by  their  secretary,  Mr.  Heckel. 

The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  is  an 
exceedingly  active  organization  of  'manufacturers  and  job- 
bers, and  their  officers  in  the  past  have  been  men  of  stand- 
ing and  influence,  and  at  the  recent  convention  held  at 
Chicago  by  the  election  of  Mir.  Morton  of  Boston,  that 
record  is  being  fuily  maintained.  This  association  aleo 
maintains  a permanent  secretary,  with  offices  at  New 
York. 

It  is  with  these  organizations  that  the  International 
Association  has  cultivated  the  closest  relations,  so  when 
the  Federal  Government  took  up  this  industry  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  manner  it  could  contribute  its  part,  together 
with  other  industries,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
when  the  fear  of  declaring  some  industries  non-essential 
arose,  this  Association  was  called  into  the  conference,  and 
requested  to  appoint  a committee  to  be  known  as  the 
War  Service  Committee.  Our  president  appointed  on  that 
com^ttee  Messrs.  John  Dewar,  Chas.  Macnichoi,  the 
presidents  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  rState  associations, 
Messrs.  Layendecker  and  Collins,  together  with  the  secre- 
tary. Representatives  of  all  the  different  interests  of  the 
painting  industiy  met  at  Washington,  Januarv  3,  1918,  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  after 
a conference  lasting'  two  days  the  following  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made,  and  as  far  as  known,  now  readily 
accepted  by  the  trade:— 

Recommendations  of  Council  of  National  Defense. 

To  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States : — 


The  Commercial  Economy  Board  has  now  completed  its 
Inquiry  regarding  practical  economies  in  the  paint  and 
■varnish  industry,  in  order  to  conserve  labor  and  mate- 
rials and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  manu- 
facturers’ and  retailers’  stocks.  This  inquiry  has  covered 
the  requirements  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  branches  of  the  industry.  Inasmuch  as 
large  quantities  of  flaxseed  for  linseed  oil  and  tin  for 
containers  are  brought  from  abroad  in  ships,  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  husband  our  resources  of  these  mate- 
rials, in  order  to  lighten  the  demands  upon  shipping. 

The  board,  therefore,  requests  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  their  lines  for  the  retail  trade  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  recommendations, ' to  take 
effect  July  1,  191.8; — 


. Maximum  No.  of 

Paints,  Enamels,  Stains.  Shades  or  Colors. 

House  paint  32 

Plat  paint  le 

Enamels 8 

Floor  paint  8 

Porch  paint  6 

Roof  and  barn  paint '. 2 

Shingle  stains  12 

Carriage  paint  g 

Oil  stains  g 

Varnish  stains  ..'..!.!!!!!!!!!..’  8 

Penetrating  or  spirit  stains .....”!  10 

Oil  colors  30 


(All  of  the  above  are  exclusive  of  black  and  white,  except 
oil  colors.  Under  the  heading  Oil  Colors,  in  recommending  a 
maximum  number  of  30,  it  is  understood  that  blacks  are  in- 
cluded: but  shades  such  as  Light,  Medium  or  Dark  in  the 
various  colors  are  not  included.) 


Varnishes. 

Architectural  (Interior  and  exterior)*. 

Auto  and  carriage  varnishes  and  japans 

Marine  varnishes  

Miscellaneous  varnishes  


Maximum  No 
of  grade* 

10 

12 

4 

28 


(Under  the  last  heading,  it  is  understood  that  all  varnishes 
are  included  that  are  not  specifically  mention^  in  the  first 
three  classes,  and  in  addition,  japans,  driers,  asphaltums,  etc.) 

M'anufacturers  are  further  requeeted  to  eliminate  the 
following  sizes  of  cans: — 

Half  gallon  cans  throughout  the  entire  line  of  paints 
and  varnishes. 

All  cans  smaller  than  half  pint  throughout  the  entire 
line  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

Pint  cans  in  house  paints,  flat  paints,  floor  paints, 
porch  paints,  enamels. 

All  cans  smaller  than  gallons  in  barn  and  roof  paint 
and  shingle  stain. 
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All  cajis  smaller  than  pints  in  all  clear  varnishes  and 
vaamish  removers. 

All  2 and  3-pound  cans  in  the  entire  line. 

All  users  of  tin  containers  can  do  much  to  relieve  the 
situation  and  Clear  the  future  hy  substitution  of  other 
packages  where  praoticable,  and  by  not  overbuying  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  actual  use. 

Manufacturers  are  urged  to  utilize  existing  stocks  of 
color  cards,  price  lists,  etc.,  even  though  some  of  these 
may  show  colors,  grades  or  sizes  of  cans  that  will  be 
dropped  as  a result  of  these  recommendations.  Such  color 
cards  and  price  lists  can  be  stamped  to  indicate  which 
shades  or  colors,  grades  and  sizes  have  been  eliminated, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Commercial  Econ- 
omy Board,  and  thereby  avoid  wasting  any  materials 
already  maufactured. 

Retailers  arc  urged  not  to  return  to  manufacturers 
colors,  gra,des  or  sizes  of  cans  which  may  foe  dropped  as 
a result  of  these  recommendations. 

May  we  have  prompt  assurance  of  your  full  support  in 
making  these  recommendations  effective? 

Commercial  Economy  Board, 

Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  “Use  More  Paint”  Campaign. 

Throughout  the  past  year  my  office  has  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  officers  representing  these  different  or- 
ganizations, and  wherever  our  interests  were  involved  our 
counsel  was  requested.  , 

The  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Educational  Bureau  of  that  association,  and  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  indorsed  a plan  of 
nation  wide  advertising,  under  the  slogan  of  “Use  More 
Paint,’’  involving  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  per  year  for 
five  years  consecutively— a total  of  $500,000.  The  purpose 
is  to  advertise  painting  in  the  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodicals in  a manner  entirely  impersonal — that  is — to 
name  neither  make,  brand,  type,  nor  method  of  paint, 
setting  forth  particularly  its  value  as  a medium  of  pres- 
ervation. 

The  board  governing  the  managament  of  this  campaign 
is  to  be  composed  of  the  leading  paint  advertising  men  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  Association  is  asked  to  be  a 
party  to  it.  Realizing  that  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  where  we  could  exert  some  influence  in  effecting  a 
change  in  the  manner  paints  have  been  advertised  here- 
tofore, so  detrimental  to  the  skilled  mechanic,  I laid  the 
proposition  of  a contribution  to  this  fund  before  a num- 
ber of  State  associations,  and  was  met  by  a response 
v/hich  was  very  gratifying. 

The  record  of  contribution®  is  as  follows: — 

State  associations — 

New  Jersey  ($50  per  year)  $250.00 

Ohio  ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Wisconsin  ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Illinois  ($50  per  year)  260.00 

Missouri  ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Connecticut  ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Massachusetts  ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Local  associations — 

Philadelphia,  Pa ($50  per  year)  250.00 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ($25  per  year)  126.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio ($20  per  year)  100.00 

Washington,  D.  C ($20  per  year)  100.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo ($20  per  year)  100.00 

New  Orleans,  I.ia ($10  per  year)  50.00 

Recommendation— Executive  Board  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $250 

per  year  $1,260.00 

These  contributions  were  all  made,  based  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  would  be  a party  to  the  management 
of  this  compaign,  and  the  interests  of  the  master  painter 
would  be  brought  out.  The  fund  has  been  practically 
completed,  but  the  present  unsettled  business  conditions 
have  delayed  further  action  at  this  date.  These  different 
associations  have  also  indorsed  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up'*  campaigns. 

I cannot  too  emphatically  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  hearty  response  of  the  master  painters  to 
this  appeal.  It  showed  so  clearly  how  they  are  willing 
to  be  a party  to  a proper  business  movement,  and  when 
reported  to  the  other  organizations  in  the  trade,  the  ap- 
preciation shown  was  deep,  indeed. 

Trade  Acceptances. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  held  at  Chicago  October  8,  9 and  10, 
1917,  a subject  was  indorsed  which  will  prove  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  master  painter  hereafter  in  pur- 
chasing stock.  I refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  “trade 
acceptance,’’  briefly,  a trade  acceptance  i®  a time  draft. 
On  placing  your  order,  the  loose  manner  of  “dating  ahead’’ 
and  other  similar  abuses  will  be  eliminated  by  the  process 
of  siting  a draft  on  your  bank,  dated  as  agreed,  sixty 
or  ninety  days  ahead.  The  Federal  banks  have  given 
countenance  to  those  trade  acceptances,  and  they  will  be 
deposited,  and  somewhat  similar  to  discounting  a note. 


the  cash  represented  in  the  sale  becomes  available  at  once 
to  the  jobber  or  wholesale  house,  while  the  purchaser  will 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  draft  on  date  as  agreed. 

Undoubtedly  the  system  will  make  short  work  of  the 
irresponsible  man,  and  tend  to  place  our  business  on  a 
soninder  footing. 

These,  and  many  similar  movements,  are  taking  place 
constantly  in  our  trade,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
master  painter  be  a party  to  them  by  close  affiliation  with 
the  other  organizations  in  the  painting  industry. 

Secretary  McGhan  added: — “Common  sense  makes  neces- 
sary, and  business  interests  demand,  that  an  industry  be 
thoroughly  organized  within  the  lines  of  that  industry. 
As  much  money  passes  through  our  hands  in  the  pay- 
ment of  labor  as  in  the  payment  for  all  the  materials 
used  by  paint  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  You  must  fully  realize  your  importance  in  the 
painting  trade.  Paints  cannot  be  made  and  marketed 
successfully  without  the  aid  of  the  master  painter.’’ 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  the  limitations  of  color  cards  and 
containers  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
apply  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  paint.  The  master 
painter  can  make  as  many  shades  of  color  as  he  wishes. 
The  object  is  to  conserve  tin. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  made  part  of 
the  minutes. 

Mr.  Albrecht  moved  that  greetings  be  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  now  in  session 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  that  arrangements  be  made,  if  possible, 
that  hereafter  the  conventions  of  the  two  organizations 
shall  be  held  on  dofferent  dates.  Adopted. 

A motion  to  adjourn  was  carried  at  3.55  p,  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Egdorf  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10.20 
and  announced  the  following 

Committees. 

Credentials: — E.  Cook,  W.  Paris,  C.  P.  Eilerson. 

Resolutions: — Charles  Macnichol,  Frank  MtoCausland, 
O.  S.  Jones. 

Auditing- — Oscar  I..  Wood,  J.  W.  Dane,  Joel  Kennedy. 

President’s  Address: — John  Theobald,  Neii  M.  Muirhead, 
C.  H.  Fowler. 

Memorials: — James  Phinnemore,  R.  H.  Langston,  W.  E. 
Wall. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  telegrams  of  greeting  from  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association 
and  also  from  William  H.  Oliver. 

F.  W.  Dupke,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  read  the  following  paper:— 

The  Increased  Cost  of  Conducting  the 
Painting  Business. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — ^Wben  your  humble  serv- 
ant, at  the  Executive  Board  meeting,  suggested  this  paper 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  having  some  one  better  versed 
in  accounting  and  system  than  I am,  and,  in  this  respect, 
had  hoped  to  gain  some  pointers  from  the  other  fellow. 
It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  I have  gained  more  by 
delving  into  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  hope  that 
the  report  of  my  findings  will  be  some  benefit  to  the 
craft.  I do  not  propose  to  represent  myself  as  an  expert 
accountant,  but  as  a fellow  business  man  will,  in  plain, 
simple  figures,  try  to  do  justice  to  the  article  assigned  me. 

In  presenting  this  information  I have  based  my  figures 
upon  the  difference  of,  or  the  increased  cost  of,  doing 
business  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  1917,  oe  against  the 
years  1913-14-15,  or  the  percentage  of  increase,  based  upon 
the  average  expenditures  for  the  different  item®  classified. 
The  first  classification  being  the  expense  items  only.  The 
second  classincation  being  the  actual  materials  and  labor 
entering  into  the  performance  of  a contract  of  painting  or 
decorating. 

Overhead  and  Fixed  Expenses. 

Rent — remains  the  same  where  heating  of  building  is 

not  Included. 

Lights  and  water — also  the  same,  but  subject  to  fran- 
chises of  utilities  company. 

Telephone — same. 

Fire  insurance — same. 

Liabiliity  insurance — from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  in 

Wisconsin. 

Delivery — from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher. 

Taxes — 50  per  cent,  higher,  figuring  the  income  tax. 

Postage — 50  per  cent,  higher. 

Equipment — from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher. 

Stationery— 25  per  cent,  higher. 

Advertising — from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher. 

Fuel — 40  per  cent,  higher. 

Salaries — 10  to  20  per  cent,  higher. 

Incidentals — 50  per  cent,  higher. 

Losses — no  basis;  may  vary. 

The  rent  and  salaries,  being  the  largest  items  of  your 
fixed  expense,  the  one  item  not  showing  any  increase,  the 
other  rather  flight  compared  to  the  other  sub-divisions. 
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it  would  have  a tendency  to  loiwer  the  average  increase. 
If  you  based  your  tigurevs  on  the  above  sub-divisions,  I 
would  say  that  the  minimum  increase,  on  the  whole, 
would  be  12  per  cent,  and  a maximum  of  15  per  cent.  To 
make  myself  clear,  if  your  overhead  expense  for  the  year 
1915  were  56, 009,  the  increase  for  1917  over  1915  would  be 
12  per  cent.,  or  $720,  providing-  the  gross  business  remained 
the  same.  You  might,  however,  reduce  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease by  domg  a gi-eater  volume  of  business  with  the 
same  fixed  expense.  In  these  times  Oif  uncertainty  lit 
would  be  better  btisiness,  however,  if  you  added  this  in- 
crease rather  than  take  a chance.  If  you  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  do  a bigger  business  and  your  net  profits  were 
that  much  greater  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  you  did  not 
need  it  for  increased  household  expenses,  there  would  be 
no  objections  if  you  invested  it  in  Liberty  bands. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  an  example,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate how  to  add  this  increase  to  your  business.  Suppose 
your  gross  sales,  or  your  gross  business,  were  $39,000  for 
1915,  and  your  expense  was  $6,000.  The  per  cent,  on  would 
be  25  per  cent.,  and  the  per  cent,  off  would  be  20  per  cent. 
In  1917,  unless  you  had  added  approximately  4 per  cent, 
on,  you  would  not  have  covered  the  increased  cost  of 
$720;  or  you  should  have  figured  29  per  cent,  on  instead 
of  .25  per  cent.,  as  you  did  in  1915. 

Besides  this,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
increased  cost  of  your  own  living-  expenses.  That  I am 
going  to  leave  for  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  Then,  too, 
don’t  forget  to  figure  the  interest  on  your  investment,  be- 
cause the  assessor  will  surely  remind  you  of  it.  If  there 
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are  any  expenses  I have  forgotten  to  classify,  figure  them 
in  with  the  incidentals. 

As  I understand,  the  paper  assigned  me  deals  only  with 
the  increa.sed  cost  of  conducting  a painting  business.  I 
was  rather  uncertain  whether  to  include  the  increased 
cost  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  actual  per- 
formance of  a contract  or  job.  However,  it  might  be 
well  to  call  to  your  attention  a few  facts  and  items  that 
necessarily  have  a direct  bearing  upon  your  legitimate 
profits,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them  are  not  figured 
on  a percentage  basis  of  profit  by  the  majority  of  con- 
tracting paiiiters.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  ad- 
vances of  which  the  majority  of  you  are  well  aware: — 

Linseed  oil — 100  per  cent. 

White  Jead  and  zinc — 50  per  cent. 

Colors  in  oil — 25  to  109  per  cent. 

Dry  colors — 25  to  100  per  cent. 

Glue — 100  to  1.50  per  cent. 

Varnish  remover — 25  per  cent. 

Varnish  remover — 20  per  cent. 

Shellac — 109  per  cent. 

Oxalic  acid — 700  per  cent. 

Brushes — 25  per  cent. 

Sand  paper — 100  per  cent. 

Labor — increased  in  co.st  25  per  cent.;  decrease  in 

efficiency,  25  per  cent. 

P’or  instance,  take  the  labor  item.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  profit  is  figured  on  a basis  of  hour  charge,  or 
a certain  amount  plus  the  wage  scale.  Does  the  average 
contractor,  I wonder,  take  into  account  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  dollars  invested  in  (labor,  the  same  as  he 
does  on  material?  Out  of  seven  cases  in  ten,  I find  that 
he  did  not,  but  figured  that,  if  he  made  a gross  profit  of 
10  cents  an  hour  on  this  investment,  he  was  making  a 
Iirofit.  When  you  pay  the  scale  you  now  are  paying  in 
the  majority  of  cities,  this  is  wrong,  and  you  are  only 
fooling  yourself.  Ae  an  example,  what  is  the  difference  in 
year  profit,  at  the  same  hour  proifit,  if  you  pay  40  cents 
an  hour  or  if  you  pay  60  cents  an  hour?  In  the  first 
instance,  by  adding  10  cents  per  hour,  you  are  making  a 
profit,  figured  on,  of  25  per  cent.;  in  the  second  instance, 
only  16  2-3  per  cent.;  or  for  each  $1  you  have  charged 


you  have  only  made  a gross  profit  of  20  cents  in  the  first 
instance,  and  about  UV4,  cents  in  the  second  instance.  In 
either  case  the  profit  is  not  sufficient.  Now,  mind  you, 
gentlemen,  this  is  gross  profit,  and  out  of  this  must  be 
paid  your  overhead  expense  and  lialbiUty  insurance  in 
Wisconsin,  for  exterior  work  is  more  than  5 per  cent, 
alone,  an  item  that  did  not  even  enter  into  expense  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

Take,  for  instance,  another  simple , illustration.  A job 
coi-nee  in  'with  only  one  day’s  work.  You  move  the  tools 
on  to  the  job  and  you  haul  them  back;  say  the  average 
cost  of  draying  is  35  cents  each  way,  and  your  man  works 
nine  hours,  on  a gross  profit  of  90  cents  for  the  day’s 
work;  your  drayage  is  70  cents  if  the  work  is  exterior; 
yo-ar  liability  insurance  is  5 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  labor 
at  40  cents  per  hour;  this  would  be  5 per  cent,  on  $3.60, 
or  18  cents.  Will  the  profit  on  this  job  help  you  to  buy 
Liberty  bonds?  "Well,  some  one  says  the  material  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  the  labor,  the  profit  on  which 
gave  me  a chance  to  play  even.  Did  lit?  Take  your 
pencil.  But  wait  before  we  start  to  figure  again. 

Is  it  good  business  to  .twrrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
and  not  know  whether  you  will  be  able  to  pay  Peter?  Did 
the  customer  come  in  and  pay  this  bill  promptly? 
Cliances  are  you  carried  it  on  your  books  for  three  months, 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  were  six  months,  and 
I have  known  of  cases  where  you  lost  it  altogether.  I’ll 
ventui-e  to  say  there  isn’t  a member  in  this  room  who 
hasn’t  had  this  experience. 

Figuring  your  profits  in  the  way  described,  what  per- 
centage have  you  allowed  for  Josses  out  of  the  2 cents 
remaining  on  a day’s  work?  Who  pays  for  the  balance 
of  the  many  ordinary  and  legitimate  fixed  expenses  that 
you  are  subject  to?  Some  of  which  you  must  have, 
whether  you  operate  a shop  on  the  main  business  street 
or  in  the  woodshed  back  of  your  home. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  think  it 
nonsensical  to  bring  up  illustrations  of  ithis  kind,  that 
every  man  in  business  should  know.  I want  to  say  to 
you  frankly,  and  I can  back  up  my  statements,  that  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  and  recognized  master 
painters,  either  through  ignorance,  lack  of  business  train- 
ing or  carelessness,  do  not  know  these  fundamental 
reasons  why  their  business  is  not  making  a profit,  and  I 
therefore  call  to  your  attention  this  fact,  because  if  this 
great  Association  has  set  out  on  a plan  of  education  of 
the  master  painter,  it  is  well  for  us  to  bring  forth  simple 
facts  and  try  and  correct  those  evils  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  undermine  the  credit  and  cause  the  painting 
craft  to  be  in  bad  repute. 

I know  of  instances,  gentlemen,  when  a profit  of  10 
cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  was  charged,  when  the 
cost  of  same  was  only  60  cents,  and  the  same  party  thinks 
he  is  making  the  same  profit  where  he  pays  $1.25  per 
gallon  and  charges  10  cents  per  gallon  profit.  You  don’t 
need  postgraduate  courses  in  business  for  a man  of  this 
caliber,  but  you  do  need  a kindergarten  course  badly. 
Tlie  reason  I •all  your  .attention  to  it  is  that  you  are  in 
competition  with  this  fellow,  and  you  are  made  to  suffer, 
because  this  kind  of  business  hurts  and  helps  to  lower 
the  standard  of  a legitimate  business  you  are  trying  to 
elevate. 

When  I started  this  paper  I had  an  idea  that  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  make  a report  of  my  investigations; 
but  as  it  has  such  a close  connection  with  the  necessary 
profits  that  you  must  show,  I could  not  help  but  touch 
upon  a few  of  the  abnormal  mistakes  that  are  made  every 
day  by  men  of  our  craft. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  you  cannot  have  too  much  system  in  separating  and 
subdividing  your  expenses.  Also,  that  it  is  very  essential 
to  keep  separate  costs  on  every  contract  and  job  you  do, 
I>ecause  if  you  do  not,  you  will  have  a small  chance  of 
stopping  the  leaks  that  are  bound  to  creep  in. 

Mr.  Macnichol  moved  that  the  paper  be  received,  and 
Mr.  Dupke  be  given  a vote  of  thanks.  Oarried. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  paper  ought  to  be  discussed.  It  is 
something  which  could  be  used  as  an  educational  docu- 
ment for  gathering  in  members. 

Mr.  Schultz  asked  how  Mr.  Dupke  would  get  the  cartage 
charge  to  each  jolb,  when  the  truck  is  delivering  to  several 
jobs. 

Mr.  Dupke  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary. 
He  thought  the  overhead  should  be  charged  on  the  per- 
centage basis  on  labor.  Delivery  is  an  overhead  expense. 
A lot  of  work  is  done  by  the  day,  and  I gave  this  as  an 
illustration. 

A.  J.  Rosenthal  said  that  if  the  hauling  was  charged  at 
the  rate  an  outside  expressman  would  charge,  it  would 
be  about  right.  Our  New  York  Association,  started,  about 
a year  ago,  to  educate  our  members  in  cost  finding.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
fair  competition  is  to  show  the  either  fellows  how  to 
figure.  We  have  established  a school  of  estimating.  As  a 
general  proposition,  we  have  fixed  one  cent  per  foot  per 
coat  as  a minimum  price  for  work.  There  are  men  in 
New  York  who  do  a $100,000  business,  yet  keep  no  books. 
This  matter  of  overhead  is  elusive,  and  unless  you  can 
show  men  who  are  figuring  10  or  15  per  cent,  above  cost 
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f labor  and  material,  that  they  are  making-  nothing, 
hey  take  your  job.  The  only  -way  you  can  rectify  your 
ondition  i-s  to  get  out  and  educate  your  members. 

Mr.  Dewar  said:— When,  a painter  gets  $1,000  for  a job, 
nd  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  $800,  he  makes  noth- 
ig,  for  there  are  very  few  bu^nesses  whose  overhead  is 
?ss  than  25  per  cent,  on  selling  cost. 

In  reply  to  a question,  he  gave  rent,  telephone,  heat  and 
ther  items,  that  run  the  same  year  after  year,  or  that 
e knew  on  January  1 exactly  what  they  would  be  for  the 
ear  as  fixed  charges. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  it  cost  him  from  20  to  22  per  cent, 
a do  business. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  that  he  found  that  cartage,  with  two 
’ord  machines,  cost  him  $150  per  month,  exclusive  of  the 
haufPeurs’  wag-es. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  would  take  the  cost  of  his  cartage 
or  the  year  and  apply  it  on  a percentage  job  for  the 
ollowing  year. 

Mr.  Schultz  asked  if  it  would  be  fair  to  charge  the 
ustomer  with  the  same  cartage  where  there  was  but  one 
elivery  as  on  another  job  where  there  were  constant 
eliveries. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  overhead  could  not  be  estimated 
xcept  on  a percentage  basis  when  you  are  figuring  on  a 
>b  in  advance.  There,  for  example,  are  brushes,  on  which 
here  has  been  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.  The  necessaries 
equired  to  equip  a man  for  doing  his  work  are  overhead 
harges. 

Mr.  Dupke  said  the  only  basis  you  can  use  in  figuring 
verhead  charges  is  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year, 
f your  percentage  as  shown  by  your  books  is  25  per  cent., 
dd  that  to  everything  you  figure. 

Mr.  Bielefield  said  that  while  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
U'siness  is  closely  related  to  overhead  expense,  it  is  not 
he  subject  of  the  paper.  If  we  get  some  simple  form 
nd  advocate  it,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  I have  taken 
P Mr.  McGhan’s  present  system  of  overhead,  taking  the 
our  as  a unit.  You  should  take  in  everything  that  goes 
ito  overhead  for  the  year:  divide  by  the  total  number  of 
ours  worked  and  you  will  get  the  number  of  cents  per 
our  to  be  added  for  overhead. 

Mr;  McGhan  sadi  every  business  must  have  a controlling 
nit,  and  make  that  absorb  the  overhead.  Labor — the 
our  unit — is  the  only  constant  expense  in  the  painting 
'Usiness.  All  the  fixed  charges  go  into  the  overhead. 

One  associate  member  said  he  thought  cartage  could  not 
-e  figured  on  a percentage  base.  Each  job  should  be 
hanged  its  own  cost,  on  the  basis  pf  what  it  would  cost 
•ou  to  hire  the  work  done.  Then,  if  you  do  your  own 
artage,  keep  your  accounts  and  see  whether  it  is  cheaper 
or  you  to  hire  it  done  or  do  dt  yourself. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  the  advantage  of  doing  your  own  cartage 
3 that  you  can  get  it  done  when  you  want  it. 

E.  E.  Starr, -an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Workmen’s  Com- 
lensation  Board,  Toronto,  Canada,  was  introduced,  and 
rave  an  address  as  follows: — 

The  Ontario  Compensation  Law. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  International  As- 
ociation  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  Canada:— 

This  occasion  is  unique,  because  you  are  convened  in 
he  greatest  history-making  period  of  the  century,  be- 
ause  it  marks  the  broadening  of  the  great  brotherhood 
>f  man,  when  each  civilized  nation  extends  to  his  neighbor 
lelp  and  co-operation. 

I come  to  you  from  across  the  border,  from  a country 
Lwakening,  expanding,  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds,  from 
i.  young  Dominion,  pulsating  with  ambition  and  energy, 
(.wakening  to  a realization  of  its  great  possibilities,  its 
'astness  and  its  power,  the  I.and  of  the  Maples,  and  Can- 
ida  is  making  history,  not  only  through  her  forests,  her 
nines,  her  fisheries,  but  through  the  greatest  asset  of 
my  country,  the  man  power,  “the  youth.’’  And  nowhere 
lave  our  men  risen  to  the  call  more  successfully  than  in 
•esponse  to  the  call  for  the  artistic  in  our  homes.  For 
lome  is  the  great  center,  or  hub,  on  which  the  State  or 
lation  revolves,  and  from  the  home  is  radiated  all  that 
s beautiful  and  helpful  to  the  nation,  and  you,  the 
naster  painter,  the  master  decorator,  blend  in  the  home 
ind  surroundings  that  which  makes  home  the  artistic, 
:hat  influence  of  refinement  which  makes  for  civilization, 
rherefore,  I feel  honored  to  be  with  you  now,  that,  while 
ill  nations  are  at  war,  we  may  do  our  bit  in  preparation 
:or  present  and  future  needs. 

A story  is  told  of  a dinner,  given  in  honor  of  Canada, 
It  the  great  World’s  Fair  held  in  your  sister  city  to  the 
sast  of  you,  and  the  then  great  Mayor  of  the  city,  when 
proposing  the  toast,  said  in  part:— “We  have  the  same 
imbitions,  the  same  aims— in  fact,  we  are  running  along 
in  parallel  lines,  and  the  hope  is  that  they  will  soon  meet.’’ 
rhe  gentleman  responding  said  the  previous  speaker’s 
remarks  brought  vividly  before  his  mind’s  eye  the  old  log 
schoolhouse,  away  back  home;  he  could  almost  count  the 
logs  again;  but  that  then  (though  our  aims  and  ambitions 
were  the  same)  he  was  taught  that  parallel  lines  never 
meet.  But  though  these  lines  don’t  meet,  we  meet,  and 
stand  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  all  that 


is  good  and  honest  and  manly.  We  stand  for  ci-vilization 
and  we  stand  for  honor.  But  I must  not  digress,  but 
come  to  the  topic  at  hand  and  give  you  a view  of  the 
practical  side  of  life  which  concerns  us  all,  “compensation 
for  the  working  man.” 

Now,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  Ontario  was 
passed  on  the  first  of  May,  1914,  and  became  law  on  the 
first  of  January,  1915.  The  act  itself  was  framed  by  Sir 
William  Meredith,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
and  embodies  what  may  be  termed  a new  code  of  law 
respecting  compensation  for  workmen.  The  act  is  ad- 
ministered by  a board  of  three — the  chairman,  vice-chair- 
man and  commissioner — appointed  by  the  government. 
They  are  the  law,  and  they,  too,  I may  add,  are  the 
justice.  I can’t  give  you  the  whole  act,  as  time  would 
not  permit,  for  there  are  over  100  sections  and  a number 
of  regulations,  and  some  thirty-four  classes;  so  I will 
simply  touch  on  the  fringe,  as  it  were. 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  all  employments,  but  it  does 
apply  to  a very  large  number  of  industries,  making  in 
all,  as  I said  before,  some  thirty-four  classes,  divided  as 
follows,  for  instance: — 

Class  1.  The  lumbering,  logging  and  saw  mill  class. 

Class  2.  Pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Class  3.  Furniture  and  kindred  industries. 

Class  4.  The  planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  and 
the  like. 

Class  5.  The  great  raining  industries. 

Class  6.  Our  clay  products,  and  along  with  it: — 

Class  6a  Quarries,  lime  kilns,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

Class  7.  Our  glass  pottery  and  porcelain  industries. 

Classes . Sa  and  8b.  Our  great  iron  industries,  rolling 
mills,  foundries  and  kindred  industries. 

Class  8c.  Shipbuilding,  locomotives,  engines,  and  the 
like. 

Class  10.  Machine  shops,  the  smaller  parts,  such  as 
what  might  be  termed  hardware,  metal  toysi,  etc. 

Class  11.  ’The  agricultural  class — agricultural  imple- 
ments, threshing  machines,  wagons,  autos,  aeroplanes, 
and  the  like. 

Class  12.  Geld  and  silver  plated  ware,  clocks,  watches, 
etc. 

Class  13.  The  ammunition  class — the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  and  their  associates. 

Class  14.  Paints,  varnish,  kerosene,  gasoline,  etc. 

Class  15.  Distilleries,  breweries,  mineral  and  aerated 
waters. 

Class  16.  Non-hazardous  chemicals  and  associate  prod- 
ucts. 

Class  17.  Our  great  milling  industries,  warehousing  and 
handling  of  grain,  grain  elevators. 

Class  18.  Preparation  of  meats,  packing  houses,  abat- 
toirs, and  kindred  industries. 

Class  19.  Tanneries  and  the  Mke. 

Class  20.  Leather  goods,  rubber  goods. 

Class  22.  Dairy  and  food  products;  canning,  etc. 

Class  24.  Manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Class  26.  Manufacture  of  textiles,  spinning,  weaving  and 
kindred  industries. 

Class  27.  The  clothing  industry. 

Class  28.  Power  laundries  and  allied  industries. 

Class  29.  Printing,  manufacture  of  stationery,  book 
binding,  and  the  like. 

Class  30.  Teaming,  cartage,  warehousing. 

Class  32.  Steel  building  and  steel  bridge  construction; 
and  now  we  come  to 

Class  33.  The  great  building  class.  That  takes  in 
masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  sanitary  heating,  electric 
wiring;  and  here,  too,  is  the  home  of  your  class — painting 
and  decorating;  and  I may  add  right  now  that  the  rate 
on  painting  for  the  two  years  past  was  $1  a $100  on  the 
employers’  payroll,  or,  in  other  words,  one  per  cent.  ’Then 
comes 

Class  37,  which  we  call  our  muruicipal  class,  taking  in 
road  and  street  making,  sewer  construction,  water  works 
construction,  and  the  like. 

Class  38  takes  in  the  construction,  installation  or  opera- 
tion of  electric  power  lines,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
and  works. 

Class  41.  Canals,  railways,  and  -with  it  our  great  fishing 
industries. 

Class  73.  All  industries  not  otherwise  specified. 

Now  that  Wo  have  the  industries,  as  it  were,  dissected 
into  classes,  we  may  delve  further. 

In  our  act,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  On- 
tario, compensation  is  payable  for  the  injury,  irrespective 
of  any  question  of  negligence  or  absence  of  negligence, 
and  the  only  cases  where  compensation  is  not  payable, 
provided  always  that  the  accident  arises  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,  are: — 

1.  When  the  disability  lasts  le.ss  than  seven  days,  and 

2.  Where  the  accident  is  attributable  solely  to  the  seri- 
ous and  willful  misconduct  of  the  workman  and  does  not 
result  in  death  or  seniou-s  disablement. 

And  here,  too,  is  where  the  employer  and  employe  come 
into_  closer  contact,  and  they  are  practically  on  an  equal 
footing,  for  in  schedule  1,  our  act,  any  employer,  accord- 
ing to  section  12  of  the  act,  may  carry  himself  on  the 
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payroll,  and  if  he  makes  proper  returns,  including  him- 
self, to  the  Board,  then  he,  or  his  dependents,  are  en- 
titled to  compensation  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  work- 
man, but  in  no  case  exceeding  a salary  of  $2,000  a je^r. 

In  our  act  the  scale  of  compensation  is  fixed,  and  if  an 
accident  results  in  death  and  a widow  is  left  she  will 
receive  $20  a month  during  life  or  widowhood;  if  he  leave 
a widow,  and  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the  widow 
will  receive  $20  a month  and  $5  for  each  child,  but  not 
exceeding  $40  a month  in  all;  if  he  leave  children  only, 
the  payment  is  $10  a month  lor  each  child  under  16  but 
not  exceeding  $40  a month  in  alil.  When  the  dependents 
are  others  than  those  above  mentioned,  they  are  entitlea 
to  a sum  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  occasioned  to  them  by  the  workman’s  deatn  but  not 
exceeding  to  the  parent  or  parents  $20  a month, _ or,  in 
the  whole,  $30  a month.  All  the  above,  however,  is  gov- 
erned by  the  provision  that  in  no  case  is  the  compensation 
to  exceed  b5  per  cent,  of  the  workman’s  earnings  in  his 
employment.  Then,  too,  if  a widow  marries  again  .0 
days  thereafter  she  gets  a lump  sum  equal  to  what  two 
years'  payments  would  amount  to;  sq  you  see  we  rather 
encourage  remarrylug".  . • , . 

Another  important  feature  of  our  act  is  that  we  pay  the 
compensation  periodically  and  not  in  a lump  su^^ 
when  the  accident  results  in  total  disabiMy  of  the  work- 
man he  is  entitled  to  55  per  cent,  of  his  earnings  in  ms 
employment,  whether  for  life  or  temporarily,,  in  weekly 
or  monthly  payments,  and  when  he  is  only  partially  dis- 
.abled  he  is  entitled  to  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  iinpairment  of 
his  earning  capacity,  and  all  questionsi  as  to  the  right 
to  compensation  and  the  amount  of  it  are  to  be 
mined  by  the  board  and  its  officers,  instead  of  m the 
courts  and  in  no  case  can  the  employer  deduct  or  take 
from  the  employe  any  percentage  or  amount  on  account 
of  his  assessment  or  moneys  paid  to  the  board. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  note  two  outstanding  features 
in  our  act  The  emp'oyer  cannot  charge  anything  against 
hV employes:  the  employer  pays  ail  the  a^.sessment  fees, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  employer  is  immune  fiom 
law  suit;  and  right  now  I might  mention  one  case  cpmmg 
before  mv  notice  in  your  particular  class.  Mr.  J^lanlc, 
a painter  in  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  had  an  employe 
killed  whiile  ciecorating  a theatre.  At  once  there  were 
threats  and  letters  demanding-  settlement,  and  I happened 
to  drop  ?n^  nian,  and  he  was-well,  to  draw  it 

nrettv  badly  upset.  He  was  sorry,  of  course,  on 

account  of  the  death;  but  a big  law  suit  and  damages 
would  put  him  out  of  business.  I told  him  at  once  cue/ 
ST^leg  to  stand  on;  to  send  the  letters  to  the  board 
and  report  the  accident,  which  he  did;  and  that  was  the 
end  oAt,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  while  the  widow 
draws  her  pension  under  the  act  each  month.  So  much 
for  taking  the  responsiblity  from  the  employer  s shoul- 
ders and  right  here  I might  mention  another  case,  not 
of  d’ama°-es  against  an  employer,  but  where  our  act  did 
? good  turn  all  round.  Michael  was  killed  river-drivmg 
tnd  the  speaker  had  occasion  to  hunt  up  the  poor  old 
mother  his  dependent.  When  found  she  was  stone  blind 
for  years  and  partially  paralyzed.  When  I 
much  M'icha.el  sent  her  of  his  wages  she  said.  ^^ly, 
Mickey  always  .sent  me  $10 — sometimes  $i20--a  month,  an 
sometimes  his  whole  wad.”  This  old  lady  lived  with 
another  son,  who  had  had  but  three  days’  work  on  the 
corporation  that  winter,  and  the  house  was 
ren  of  anv  comforts.  A night  message  was  sent  for  $25 
on  account,  which  fed  the  poor  old  thing  and  actually 
saved  them  from  being  put  out  of  the  house  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  The  case  looked  bad;  so  the  m.ayor  of 
the  city  was  .appealed  to,  and  Mickey  s brother  got  re^ 
lar  employment.  The  old  lady  has 

not  been  for  our  act  thos,e  people  would  have  had  to  fac 
the  cold  world  homeless,  without  food,  and  without 
shelter,  a charge  on  the  city  in  wdiich  they  lived. 

I might  cite  you  many  more  such  cases;  but  you  can 
easily  see  the  boon  our  act  is  to  the  employer  and  to^Jie 
working  man,  his  employe.  Now,  when  a vmrking  man 
is  incapacitated  throug'h  accident,  from  bringing  horne  ms 
wmekly  earnings,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  mfikman, 
the  baker  keep  ri,ght  on  calling  as  of  yore,  for  the  uian 
is  not  a pauper.  His  convalescence  is  not  hindered  by 
anxious  thoughts  of  wages  not  coming  Hn.  and  he  is  at 
work  again  far  sooner  than  if  he  had  ^hat  tei’rible  yearn- 
in-  of  heart,  all  going  out  and  nothing  comin.g  m,  and 
who  pays  the  piper  for  this  act?  Why  the  employer,  of 
course;  but  he  don’t  either,  for  it,  actually  comes  from 
the  consumer  in  the  end.  So  you  see  the  Workmens 
Compensation  Act  is  really  the  hand  of  mercy,  tempered 
bv  justice,  as  it  is  aHvays  outstretched.  But  just  a 
rnoment  What  do  you  suppose  it  costs  to  administer  our 
act  across  the  border?  Just  a trifle  over  4 per  cent, 
—actually  less  than  444  Per  cent.— far  less  than  any  mer- 
cantile house  in  existence  can  show.  .So  can  you  wonder 
that  we  are  so  proud  of  our  act,  when  you  are  aware  that 
w^e  had  some  14,500  clients  to  look  after  in  1917;  that  we 
had  over  25,000  accidents  to  take  care  of— all  compen- 
,g3^ted — representing  no  less  a sum  than  a trifle  over  $2,900,- 
COO  or  an  average  of  over  $9,000  for  each  working  day  of 
the  year,  and  that  our  rates,  we  believe,  are  lower  than 


any  other  on  the  continent,  and  that  also,  during  the  | 
last  half  of  the  year  1917,  since  July  1,  these  rates  included  1 
first  aid  or  medical  and  hospital  aid  for  thirty  days  as  well.  . 

Thanking  yo'a,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention,  and  1 
trusting  we  have  left  you  some  food  for  thought,  then,  .| 
indeed,  gentlemen,  is  our  visiit  to  you  good  people  not  in  ■; 
vain.  Thank  you. 

Joel  Kennedy  asked  if  everybody  was  required  to  carry  ; 
insurance,  and  was  told  they  were. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  that  the  workmen  must  deal  with 
the  Commission  direct,  and  their  decision  is  final.  A 
regular  form  is  sent  out,  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
employer,  who  must  see  that  no  injustice  is  placed  on 
the  Commission.  They  will  throw  out  any  cases  where 
they  do  not  think  the  facts  warrant  compensation. 

On  motion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mir.  Starr.  1 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  that  in  New  York  State  there  was  ! 
a compensation  law  passed  six  years  ago.  The  Compen-  j 
sation  Insurance  Commission  fixes  the  rates.  They  have  i 
a very  elaborate  office  system.  They  originally  fixed  on 
$1.30  for  interior  and  $2.35  for  exterior  work.  Then  they  > 

raised  the  rate  to  $2.35  for  inside  and  $5.58  for  exterior  j 

work.  The  old  line  companies  fell  in  line  and  raised  their  1 

rates.  This  year  we  are  told  that  the  master  painters  j 

are  not  honst  and  do  not  report  their  outside  painting,  | 

and  this  year  we  are  charged  $7.35  per  $100  of  payroll  flat 
for  all  jobs,  provided  we  do  both  exterior  and  interior 
painting.  We  went  before  the  State  Rating  Board  and 
showed  them  that  the  exterior  work  was  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  painting  done  in  New  York  City.  A man  i 

scratches  his  finger!  he  wears  his  hand  in  a sling  and  I 

remains  idle  for  four  weeks  and  collects  his  $15  a week.  j 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  in  New  Jersey  they  have  put  the  I 

rates  to  $4.18.  We  have  an  insurance  company  that  can 

carry  us  at  a rate  of  about  $1.38;  but  now  all  companies 

are  compelled  to  charge  the  same  rate.  The  best  we  can  | 

do  is  to  get  a profit  sharing  rebate  from  the  company.  | 

Mr.  Cook  said  this  is  a vital  question.  In  Illinois  we 
have  a mutual  company  of  our  own.  We  give  a rate  on 
interior  work  of  $1.18.  On  outside  work  we  get  $4.13.  But  ] 
to  get  it  you  must  be  a member  of  one  of  the  associations  j 
of  the  building  trades.  I 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  that  in  the  old  days  we  could  get 
liability  insurance,  which  meant  the  companies  would 
fight  the  men,  give  them  as  little  as  they  could,  and  pro- 
tect the  bosses.  We  want  protection  for  our  men,  for  we 
cannot  separate  the  employe  from  the  boss.  The  fact  that 
we  pay  one  per  cent,  for  a square  deal  in  Canada  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  we  get  it.  The  Commission  has  prom- 
ised to  differentiate  between  the  plants  where  they  are 
careful  and  where  there  are  few  or  no  accidents  and  the 
shops  where  they  are  careless. 

Mr.  Wall  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Canada  the 
rate  is  one  per  cent,  and  the  administration  costs  only 
4 per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  a Pennsylvania  painter,  doing  in- 
side work  only,  is  charged  $1.06,  but  if  a single  window 
is  painted  outside,  $3.06  is  charged.  In  an  insurance  com- 
pany I found  that  there  was  one-third  exterior  and  two- 
thirds  interior. 

Mr.  Starr  said  their  experience  is  that  the  burden  on 
exterior  work  is  a trifle  less  than  on  interior  work.  Our 
act  is  compulsory  on  all  emp’’oyers. 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  in  Illinois  insurance  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  Stolte  thought  the  salaries  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sions and  their  employes  should  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  that  in  Ohio  only  employers  working 
five  men  or  over  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  State  fund. 

Mr.  Dupke  asked  who  is  considered  an  employer. 

‘‘Every  man  who  employs  labor,”  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  in  New  York  City  their  committee 
had  been  informed  that  $22,000,000  had  been  paid  out  on 
exterior  work  and  $8,000,000  on  exterior  work.  Yet  the 
Commission  said  they  hadn’t  the  money  to  enable  them  to 
give  any  figures-  as  to  the  number  of  painters  who  had 
taken  compensation  insurance.  The  reason  we  cannot 
combat  the  Commission  i.s  that  the  master  painters  of  the 
State  have  not  kept  accurate  records  of  their  payrolls, 
dividing  it  into  exterior  and  interior  work. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  at  the  Scranton  convention,  and 
referred  to  the  International  convention.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  appears  in 
full  in  the  last  dp^y’s  proceedings,  when  reported  back  to 
the  convention. 

The  convention  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Egdorf  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2:15  p.  m. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  a letter  from  the  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club  of  Chicago,  saying  that  the  following  mem- 
pers  had  been  appointed  to  officially  represent  that  organi- 
:»arii)D  — 

M,  Arthur  Richardson,  Inland  White  Lead  Company. 

Heath  Wood,  Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Company. 

H.  A.  Melum,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Z.  E.  Martin,  Martin  Senour  Company. 
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R.  W.  Evans,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company. 

P.  W.  Rockwell,  National  Lead  Company. 

Howard  Elting',  Adams  & Elting  Company. 

W.  R.  Hyde,  Moller  & Schumann  Company. 

Secretary  McGhan  also  read  ithe  following  letter: — 

February  6,  1918. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 

Decorators — Gentlemen : — 

As  a representation  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  this  Committee  is  instructed  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  felicitations  of  our  Association,  with  the 
best  of  wishes  for  a successful  convention,  and  to  say  that 
the  support  your  Association  has  g’iven  those  movements 
having  for  their  purpose  advertising  an  industry  is  highly 
appreciated  and  the  master  painter  cannot  but  be  bene- 
fited by  the  “Use-More-Paint”  and  “Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up”  campaigns. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  our  entire  industry  is  being 
thoroughly  organized  and  the  master  painter  is  now  in 
the  forefront. 

With  the  very  best  wishes,  we  beg  to  remain. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 

W.  A.  Woodmansee, 
William  Phelan, 

Committee. 

John  Dewar  read  the  paper. 

Painting  as  a Collateral  Asset. 

This  paper,  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
distributed  to  the  members,  had  previously  been  read 
before  the  Pennsylvania  convention  at  Scranton,  and  will 
be  found  in  full  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Painters’ 
Magazine  on  ptige  — . 

Mr.  Dewar’s  paper  was  applauded,  and,  on  motion  of 
Charles  H.  Fowler,  a standing  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  close  attention  given  repaid  him  for 
burning  the  midnight  oil. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  “Use- 
More-Paint”  campaign,  was  introduced  and  spoke  on 

“Use  More  Paint.” 


Mr.  Trigg  spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

The  title  “Use  More  Paint”  applied  to  this  campaign 
is  in  a sense  a misnomer,  because  it  not  only  incJudes 
paint  as  we  know  it,  but  everything  in  the  way  of 
enamels,  varnishes,  etc.,  that  in  the  popular  mind  go 
w;ith  paint. 

First,  let  me  say  something  of  the  industry.  Too  many 
people  think  of  it  in  terms  of  decoration,  whereas  the 
first  mission  of  paint  is  to  protect  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  United  States  Government  is  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  use  of  paint  from  the  standpoint 
of  necessity.  A ship  is  not  completed  until  it  is  painted. 
Our  industry  has  developed  in  the  last  decade  to  a great 
extent,  but  unfortunately,  it  has  developed  too  much  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

Too  much  time  and  effort  is  put  into  competing  for 
established  business  which  properly  belongs  to  the  other 
fellow.  Our  industry  is  highly  seasonal.  At  one  time  the 
producens  of  eelctrical  energy  had  the  same  difficulty,  but 
found  a way  to  overcome  it  by  devising  all  sorts  of  uses 
for  current,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  lighting,  and 
there  is  now  practically  an  even  distribution  of  the  load 
over  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 

The  trade  of  the  master  painter  is  particularly  affected 
by  this  seasonal  character,  and  the  master  painter  finds 
it  difficult  to  build  up  a permanent  organization. 

It  has  been  found  that  not  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
paintable  surfaces  of  the  country  have  been  painted.  On 
all_  sides  we  see  structures  of  wood  and  steel  that  need 
paint  badly.  The  loss  by  fire  is  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  buildings.  The  man 
who  neglects  to  paint  is  refusing  to  insure  his  property 
ag,amst  the  destructive  action  of  the  elements  which  is 
certain  to  take  place,  whereas  he  willingly  .spends  money 
to  insure  against  a fire  loss  that  may  never  occur. 

It  is  intended,  when  the  funds  are  raised,  to  exploit  the 
use  of  paint  through  farm  papers,  newspapers',  periodicals 
and  in  other  ways.  We  have  had  exam'ples  of  what  has 
been  done  by  manufacturers  in  other  lines— cement,  lum- 
ber,^  wall  paper.  We  have  got  to  start  our  campaign  in 
a big  way  and  keep  on  telling  it  over  and  over  again. 
If  we  did  nothing  more  than  to  publish  Mr.  Dewar’s  paper 
and  get  it  before  the  people,  think  what  a benefit  this 
would  be. 


We  are  .all  more  or  less  interdependent.  The  manufac- 
turing of  our  goods  would  amount  to  nothing  unless  we 
have  the  men  to  spread  them.  The  manufacturer  is  only 
25  per  cent.;  the  master  painter  is  the  other  75  per  cent, 
ot  the  paint  trade.  A paint  may  be  good,  but  if  appleid 
aU  an  unworkmanlike  manner,  it  is  condemned. 

• read  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  say- 

ing there  IS  only  $7,500  per  year  to  be  pledged  until  we 
required  miniimum,  a total  of  practically 
^ number  of  subscriptions  have  been 
han^  associations,  but  have  not  actually  come  to 


We  need  your  moral  support  even  more  'than  we  need 
your  financial  co-operation. 

This  idea  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  all 
of  us.  We  are  not  overlooking  the  benefit  to  the  nation 
by  eliminating  economic  waste.  This  cam'palgn  will  not 
be  launched  until  the  national  conditions  warrant.  Just 
how  soon  that  will  be  nobody  now  can  tell.  It  is  most 
important  to  complete  the  process  of  securing  subscrip- 
tions to  round  up  the  $100,00'0  a year  for  five  years.  Then 
the  Advisory  'Committee  will  perfect  the  plans.  This  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  the  advertising  men  from  some  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  and  a representative  from  your 
Association,  that  we  may  get  the  painters’  viewpoint  on 
everything  proposed. 

We  must  think  of  the  competition  that  is  to  come  at  the 
end  of  this  war.  May  we,  with  all  diligence,  occupy  our- 
selves with  plans  to  ‘meet  the  present  situation  and  war’s 
aftermath. 

Secretary  McGhan  said  that  at  its  midsummer  meeting 
the  Executive  Board  had  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$250  per  year  for  five  years  as  a contribution  to  the  “Use- 
More-Paint”  advertising  campaign, 

A motion  was  made  that  this  appropriation  be  made, 
provided  the  Association  have  a representative  on  the 
Board.  Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewar,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mr.  Trigg  for  his  address. 

A New  Paint  Selling  Scheme. 

Secretary  McGhan  stated  that  last  spring  a professional 
promoter  undertook  to  intensively  promote  the  sale  of 
paints  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T.  He  gathered  a force  of 
salesmen  and  they  went  from  door  to  door  selling  mixed 
paints.  He  reported  to  a large  manufacturer  that  he  could 
not  get  enough  painters  to  paint  the  town. 

The  next  I heard  was  that  he  had  been  taken  into  the 
empHoy  of  the  manufacturer  and  was  given  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  in  a month  had  sold  $8,00(1  worth  of  paints,  but 
could  not  get  the  men  to  apply  them.  I maintained  that 
the  pot  of  ready-imade  paint  was  not  a sufficient  finished 
product  to  apply  without  the  skill  of  the  painter.  The 
promoter  was  next  sent  to  a Southern  city  of  about  80,000 
people  and  sold  $4,000  worth  of  paint  in  two  weeks,  with 
no  painters  to  apply  it.  Then  the  sales  manager  and  the 
promoter  came  to  Washington.  I met  them  and  main- 
tained that  this  method  could  not  be  done  successfully. 
It  means  to  sell  the  paint  direct  to  the  property  owner 
and  have  it  applied  by  the  handy  man.  You  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  a man  who  has  bought  $50  worth  of 
paint  to  employ  a painter  to  apply  it. 

The  sales  manager  called  me  up  'later  and  said  they  had 
dropped  this  plan  of  selling  paint,  because  they  found  it 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  painters. 

At  the  Scranton  convention  I met  the  promoter.  I 
showed  the  painters  that  they  only  had  35  per  cent,  credit 
for  purchaise  of  their  materials.  The  other  65  per  cent,  of 
every  job  is  cash  paid  out  for  labor.  You  will  throw  this 
away  and  every  six  days  be  compelled  to  turn  over  your 
cash  capital  and  pay  it  out  to  the  journeymen’s 
union,  and  assume  an  unwise  responsibility  for  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  mixed  paint  which  you 
apply.  I told  the  master  painters  of  Scranton  that  the 
promoter’s  place  was  in  the  employ  O'f  the  master  painters 
of  Scranton.  The  promoter  made  three  propositions' — 
either  to  enter  the  Associati-on’s  employ  as  a high-priced 
solicitor,  to  leave  Scranton  and  let  it  go  unpainted,  or  to 
go  on  with  the  woUk.  They  accepted  the  situation  and 
have  practically  reduced  themselves  to  the  level  of  jour- 
neymen. The  promoter  says  he  has  uncovered  a proposi- 
tion that  is  too  good  to  drop.  There  are  the  facts.  If  you 
will  consider  it,  you  will  find  it  pregnant  with  disaster 
if  you  don’t  watch  out. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  wanted  to  go  on  record  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  propaganda  of  the  “Use  More  Paint.”  But 
we  must  know  that  the  “Use-More-Paint”  campaign  will 
be  carried  on  under  proper  restrictions.  I am  in  favor  of 
mixed  paints,  under  eertain  conditions,  but  no  mixed 
paints  ever  made  can  be  applied  just  as  they  come  from 
the  can,  under  all  conditions.  A painter  must  diagnose 
the  surface  to  be  painted  as  a physician  would  his  patient. 

1 am  in  favor  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  paints  and  paint  pigments  to  -beautify  our 
country.  In  Scranton  I found  a promoter— a forcible  man 
— who  knows  the  value  of  merchamdising.  He  came  to 
Scranton  to  sell  paint  to  the  householder.  He  sold  8,000 
gallons  of  paint  in  two  weeks  on  the  installment  plan  at 
the  rate  of  $4  per  gallon.  The  paint  was  not  delivered  to 
any  purchaser  until  the,  entire  amount  'wos  paid,  unless 
he  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  credit.  The  question 
of  applying  the  paint  came  up  and  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association  was  approached  and  the  sales  promoter  pro- 
posed to  allot  the  work  to  the  painters — say  ten  or  twenty 
houses  to  each  member. 

The  promoter  said:— “We  will  guarantee  the  pajunent  of 
the  labor  contract.” 

The  Scranton  master  painters  thought  it  was  a good 
thing  and  there  would  be  good  picking  there.  Apparently 
Mr.  McGhan  was  unable  to  show  them  the  enormity  of 
the  proposal.  The  promoter  will  be  in  other  cities  of  the 
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United  States,  because  he  has  found  a gold  mine.  The 
Individuality  of  the  master  painter  is  gone.  The  master 
painter  whose  dominant  desire  is  not  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  is  a failure  and  a disgrace  to  paintdom. 
The  Scranton  master  painters  were  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  this  promoter:  hut  now  they  realize  they 
have  made  a mistake.  Mr.  Griffith  told  me  that  they  had 
the  same  experience  in  Altoona  with  a Cleveland  paint 
house.  The  painter  did  not  discover  it  until  they  got  in- 
quiries as  to  how  much  they  would  charge  to  apply  the 
paint.  The  Master  Painters’  Association  immediately  got 
busy,  went  after  the  people  who  had  bought  the  paint, 
gathered  it  up  and  returned  It  to  the  manufacturer.  And 
the  joui-neymen  painters’  union  passed  a resolution  for- 
bidding its  members  applying  mixed  paint  sold  under 
such  conditions.  I haven  t an  ill  word  to  say  against  any 
manufacturer  of  paint;  but  if  this  propaganda  becomes 
common  among  the  manufacturers,  it  will  create  competi- 
tion among  them  and  the  paints  they  sell  will  be  made  to 
suit  the  price  they  receive. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said: — “I  was  called  on,  some  months  ago, 
by  a"  man  who  had  bought  some  paint,  and  asked  me  for 
a price  to  apply  it.  I said:— ‘Three  dollars  per  hour.’ 
The  man  said  I was  crazy.  I said:— ‘I  am  not  crazy.  I 
am  not  an  employment  agency.  I am  a master  painter.’ 
The  people  we  depend  on  for  our  materials  are  doing  the 
very  thing  that  Mr.  Dewar  described.  All  this  talk  about 
usin°-  more  paint  is  fine,  but  let  us  say  ‘Use  More  Good 


Mr  Dewar  said  that  a manufacturer  of  one  product  that 
enters  into  paint  has  sent  out  letters  to  painters  saying:— 
“If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  use  our  product  with  pure  lin- 
•^eed  oil  we  will  guarantee  to  get  you  contracts,  if  you 
will  send  us  the  names  of  property  owners  whose  houses 
need  paintmg.  We  will  write  to  them  and  recommend 
vou  for  painting  the  house.”  A master  painter  that  would 
use  that  mean®  of  getting  work  isn’t  the  kind  of  a man 
we  would  like  to  get  into  competition  wito. 

Mr  Metzger  said  that  he  had  found  Eastern  painters 
are  liot  much  wiser  than  the  Western  painters.  Manufac- 
turers in  Milwaukee  have  bought  paint  and  hire  com- 
mon labor  to  put  it  on;  and  these  men  finally  became 
boss  painters.  The  salesmen  for  these  paint  manufac- 
turers sometimes  use  political  pull  to  sell  their  Soods. 

Mr.  Spetz  said  these  facts  mentioned  by  Mr  Metzger 
are  true  The  salesman  of  an  Eastern  manufacturer  had 
said  to'  property  owners:— “Tou  don’t  need  expensive 
painters;  we  will  furnish  the  foreman,  and  he  will  hire 
laborers  to  do  the  work.”  . 

Mr  Phinnemore  said  that  probably  the  master  painters 
had  fallen  down  in  looking  after  their  busine^.  In  order 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a head  I will  move  that  this  As- 
sociation express  its  strong  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  marketing  paint  over  the  heads  of  the  master  paintero. 

President  Egdorf  appointed  Mr.  Phinnemore  and  IVfr. 
McGhan  as  a committee  to  draft  a resolution  on  this  sub- 

^'^Ailen  W.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  was  called  on  to  speak  of 
the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign. 

As  a preliminary,  he  said  he  hoped  the  Association 
would  adopt  the  .suggested  resolution  and  would  assume 
the  responsiblity  of  painting  the  nation.  What  is  the  uee 
of  the  “Use  More-Paint”  or  ‘ Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
campaigns  of  the  public  cannot  get  the  paint  applied? 

Mr.  Clark  then  read  the  following  paper:— 


The  Master  Painter  and  the  National 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  Campaign. 

^If  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaig.n  had  ^t 
artuallv  served  the  public  and  demonstrated  its  faithrul- 
ness  in  that  service  by  five  years  of  effort  and  stead^^ 
devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  it 
would  not  to-day  be  so  popular  in  the  thousands  of  citi^ 
and  towns  that  annulaly  repeat  their  ob^rvance  of  it,  on 
spring  or  fall  or  at  other  seasons,  according  to  local  con- 

*^^If°the  mcvement,  after  that  five-year  test  had  not  \ron 
the  approval  of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  of  toe 
press  and  of  public  officials  and  other  leaders  in  com- 
munity affairs,  it  couid  not  have  survived,  and  there  mw 
wouid  bo  no  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  for  us  to 

th^t^  public^ approval,  earned  and  held  throughout 
these  five  years,  that  gives  the  movement  its  chief  interest 
and  value  for  the  master  painter.  _ _ 

For  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  is  an  estab- 
lished institution.  It  is  in  its  sixth  year  of  success.  Ite 
permanent  popularity  is  evidenced  from  year  to  year  with 
uffiailing  regularity,  despite  changing  general  conditions; 
while  tlm  practical  opportunities  that  continually  develop 
under  its  banner  steadily  increase  in  volume  an^alue 
We  have  in  it  to-day  what  was  igrenerally  deemed  im- 
possible  when  it  was  launched  a few  years  ago,  a move- 
ment that  is  soldily  established  and  steadily  ^oi^ng  upon 
its  original  and  still  its  chief  and  most  v^uable  a^et. 
viz.,  toe  principle  and  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  estab- 


lished and  upon  which  it  has  invited  and  secured  public 
support;  and  whose  stability  and  adaptability  alike  have 
been  proven  in  all  the  stresses  and  changes  of  national 
and  trade  conditions  that  have  characterized  the  past  five 
years;  a principle  and  a plan  of  such  stable  worth  and 
popular,  perennial  appeal,  that  the  annual  cost  of  toe 
propaganda  as  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  never 
has  reached  .'f20,000. 

So  it  is  not  a theory  or  experiment,  but  a living  and 
growing  Institution  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  one  important  question  that  it 
creates  for  the  master  painter  is: — “How  c^  I utilize  this 
great  institution  and  its  influence  and  facilities,  in  order 
to  share  in  its  opportunities  for  service  and  profit?’’  These 
remarks  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
latter  phase  of  that  question,  viz.: — _ 

How  can  the  master  painter  “cash  in”  on  the  Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up”  campaign? 

The  plain  and  ready  answer  is: — By  helping  to  m^e 
the  campaign  increase  the  painting  volume  and  lengthen 
the  painting  period  and  thus  enable  the  master  painter  to 
deserve  and  to  secure  his  full  share  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness and  profits  therefrom.”  ..i,- 

But  I shall  imagine  that  some  doubt  as  to  three  things 
which  that  answer  presupposes  or  assumes  ae  true,  may 
prompt  some  master  painters  to  ask: — 

Does  a “Clean-Up  and  Paint -Up”  campaign  increase  the 
painting  volume? 

Does  it  lengthen  the  painting  season? 

Can  the  master  painter  help  enough  to  fairly  deserve  a 
liberaJl  shai'e  of  these  benefits,  and  can  he  secure  or  collect 

his  share?  , ,, 

I would  remind  you  when  I attempt  to  answer  tnese 
questions  that  I must,  and  fairly  may,  insist  upon  your 
remembering  (throughout  this  discussion,  and  afterward, 
wherever  this  campaign  is  discussed)  the  fact  that  a local 
“Clean  -Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  that  increases  paint- 
ing volume  and  lengthens  the  painting  season  and  gives 
the  master  painter  a full  share  of  the  work  and  the  credit 
and  the  profits,  always  is  a campaign  in  which  the  masetr 
painter  takes  active  part;  and  which  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  general  principle®  and  plans 
that  the  National  Bureau  has  recommended  and  success- 
fully demonstrated  for  the  past  five  years'. 

Obviously,  a master  painter  who  does  not  actively  par- 
ticipate in  such  a campaign  does  not  deserve  a share  in 
its  results.  'Phough  he  may  reap  some  benefit  from  the 
work  of  others,  he  will  hardly  enjoy  such  unearned  profits, 
although  his  dissatisfaction  with  himself  may  vent  itself 
in  condemnation  of  those  who  did  fairly  earn  more  busi- 
ness, and  get  it.  and  of  the  movement  that  enabled  them 
to  show  more  enterprise  and  ability  and  co-operative  epirit 


than  he.  , , . ^ . 

Blame  for  the  fa.ilure  of  any  local  campaign  to  increase 
the  painting  volume  and  lengthen  the  painting  season  and 
thus  bring  business  and  profit  to  to©  master  painters  who 
participated,  should  rest  upon  the  local  committee  which 
conducted  the  local  campaign;  and  not  upon  the  national 
campaign  or  the  National  Bureau. 

Discovery  that  “it  should  have  been  started  m the  fall 
instead  of  in  the  spring,”  or  vice  versa,  shoulld  bring  with 
it  the  regretful  realization  that  such  discerning  master 
painters  or  dealers  should  hav©  'mad©  themselves  members 
of  the  local  movement  from  the  first,  in  order  that,  with 
as  much  voice  and  influence  and  responsibility  as  any 
other  men  or  interest,  such  ill-timed  activities  might  have 
been  averted.  , 

Because— ’and  I wish  you  would  get  this  and  hold  it 
fast,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  published  by  our 
frfenids  of  the  trade  press  for  years;— 

“Any  master  painter  or  any  other  paint  man,  any- 
where, can  start  a ‘Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up’  campaign 
in  his  own  town,  at  any  time  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  various  citizens  whose  interest  is  essential,  is  the 
time  for  the  starting  of  the  campaign  in  that  town; 
and  the  National  Bureau  will  co-operate  with  him  and 
everybody  else  there,  who,  is  interested  in  getting  the 
campaign  started.  _ , , ^ 

“In  the  national  campaign  it  has  been  found  that 
local  conditions  and  desires  demand  the  starting  of 
local  campaigns  in  the  summer  and  fall  and  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  spring- according  to  location,  local 
celebraticns,  holidays,  or  other  special  occasions  which 
might  give  timely  impetus  to  a desire  to  ‘slick  up.’ 
’rhere  now  is  never  a month  in  which  these  local  cam- 
ViaItip-  .started.” 


t orwiiC?  O 


How  to  Get  Into  It. 


Now,  none  of  us  wants  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sown, 
nor  to  criticise  those  on  the  firing  line  while  we  are 
slackers.  Moreover,  we  know  that  in  this  movement,  as 
in  everything  else  worth  while,  “there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
us  unless  we  get  into  it  ourselves.”  Therefore  let  us  see 
how  the  master  painter  can  a.nd  should  get  into  it 
Each  of  us  knows  the  “how”  of  local  organization  In 
your  own  town  better  than  any  outsider  can  sxiggest  it. 
But  if  I fail  to  give  some  specific  suggestions — even  though 
they  are  as  obvious  and  trite  as  multiplication  by  twos— 
some  critic  will  say  this  talk  Is  not  practical.  So  hero  Is 
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the  National  Bureau’s  suggested  general  plan,  which  has 
been  foilowed  with  success  in  thousands  of  cities  and 
to'^ns,  with  such  modifications  as  local  conditions  re- 
quired;— 

Have  an  early  meeting  of  your  local  association,  called 
especially  or  solely  for  the  preliminary  organization  for  a 
local  campaign.  The  whole  local  paint  trade,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  every  interest  therein,  should  be  asked  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  participate  in  the  organization  of 
the  local  trade  committee  that  will  be  the  background  or 
the  mainspring  of  the  campaign,  or  that  at  least  will 
arrange  for  its  suocessful  launching  into  the  harbor  of 
public  and  press  approval. 

This  trade  committee’s  duties  are  threefold:— 

(1)  To  send  the  National  Bureau  the  names  of  those 
(indicated  in  its  plan  request  foider)  whose  interest  and 
help  are  most  important.  The  National  Bureau,  without 
any  charge  v/hatever,  will  then  mail  literature  to  all.  (2) 
To  counsel  with  the  newspapers,  the  city  ofHoials  and 
others  on  the  date  and  place  and  personnel  of  the  citizens’ 
meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  general  committee  to 
conduct  the  campaign.  (3)  To  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  trade  throughout  the  campaign,  to  handle  the  co- 
operative advertising,  etc.,  and  to  see  that  the  trade  s 
participation  in  the  general  campaign  is  so  creditable  and 
effective  that  the  city  will  be  proud  of  the  campaign  end 
its  sponsors. 

Probablv  your  newspaper  men,  editors  and  business 
managers  will  be  your  best  advisors  and  helpers  in  plan- 
ning your  citizens’  meeting  and  its  action.  These  news- 
paper men  realize  that  the  civic  and  news  fee.tures  of 
this  work  deserve  liberal  space  and  that  though  it  profits 
the  painter,  and  the  dealers  in  painting  materials,  and  a 
dozen  other  lines  of  merchandise,  it  aJlso  enables  the  pub- 
lisher to  sell  his  own  merchandise  first  of  all,  and  to  all 
of  these.  Therefore  paint  men  and  newspaper  men  can 
talk  to  each  other  like  brothers,  and  with  each  anxious  to 
help  the  other  to  profit  through  co-operation. 

Talk  together  about  the  citizens’  meeting  to  launch  the 
campaign;  see  that  it  gets  proper  advance  publicity;  and 
make  certain  that  each  of  the  men  and  women  most  essen- 
tial in  such  a community  movement  is  there.  Every  force 
that  can  help  and  every  infiuence  that  could  hinder,  if  it 
is  ignored,  should  be  represented  at  this  citizens’  meeting. 

This  meeting,  in  opening,  should  select  a chairman  and 
a secretary,  this  chariman  generally  being  chosen  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  movement,  his  ability  to  "state 
the  object  of  the  meeting,”  and  perhaps  also  because  of 
his  fitness  and  willingness  to  be  made  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  general  campaign  committee. 

The  character  and  methods  and  national  scope  of  the 
movement  should  be  explained,  and  the  immediate  launch- 
ing of  a local  campaign  should  be  urged: — Because  these 
campaigns  reduce  the  fire  loss  and  insurance  costs,  con- 
serve and  increase  property  values,  make  thrift  gardens 
of  vacant  lobs  and  back  yards,  remove  unsafe  buildings, 
swat  the  fly;  m.ake  cleaner  alleys,  yards  and  homes;  edu- 
cate children  in  fire  prevention  and  clean-up  measures, 
plant  trees;  collect  and  utilize  "waste”;  make  more  at- 
tractive and  safer  homes  and  places  of  business,  and  de- 
velop a community  spirit  that  permanently  insures  a 
cleaner,  safer,  healthier  and  more  beautiful  city. 

Then  adopt  a motion  to  organize  at  once  for  a local 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign.  The  planning  should 
begin  then,  although  the  date  for  a definite  program  of  a 
week  or  more,  to  open  th.e  campaign,  should  be  set  ahead, 
and,  of  course,  at  a date  w'hen  the  weather  will  make  out- 
door work  possible. 

Be  sure  to  organize  at  this  meeting.  Select  the  per- 
manent chairman  and  other  officers  and  instruct  the  chair- 
man to  appoint  the  chairmen  of  all  the  various  sub-com- 
mittees within  a day  or  two— these  and  the  officers  to  con- 
stitute the  general  committee.  The  National  Bureau’s 
literature  describes  the  work  of  these  sub-committee®, 
which  may  number  a half  dozen  or  a score,  according  to 
the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken. 

Appoint  a committee  to  request  the  Mayor  (or  the 
Board  of  Healthl  to  proclaim  the  opening  week  of  the 
campaign  for  the  cleaning,  sanitation  and  beautification 
of  the  city. 

Adjourn  after  fixing  date  for  a get-to-work  meeting  a 
few  days  later,  which  all  these  chairmen  and  members  of 
their  committees  should  attend,  to  jointly  plan  their  work. 

Work  through  committees.  Get  as  many  men  and 
women  as  possible  to  work,  each  at  some  specific  thing. 
Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  heaping  upon  one  willing  and 
patient  enthusiast  all  the  detail  and  responsibility  of  this 
work.  If  you  do,  he  or  she  will  ba  completely  over- 
whelmed, while  the  rest  of  you  will  be  thinking  of  a hun- 
dred things  “the  chairman  ought  to  do.” 

Committees  to  do  specific  work  and  chairmen  who  will 
think  and  work  and  inspire  suggestions  and  zeal  among 
the  members  of  their  committees  are  essential. 

How  to  Get  the  Business  and  the  Profits  Out  of  It. 

So  much  for  the  “plowing  and  sowing.” 

Now  for  the  cultivating  and  harvesting,  which  go 
together. 


The  machinei’v  for  this  should  be  complete  and  in  good 
working  order  from  the  fii-et— for  painting  crops  begin  to 
ripen  as  soon  the  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  spirit 
begins  to  permeate  the  air.  By  careful  handling  of  the 
growing  and  the  harvesting  alike,  the  campaign  field  can 
be  kept  in  bearing  for  months — and  then  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  replanting  for  another  harv'est  season.  Two 
such  seasons  a year,  with  ample  surplus  harvest  to  tide 
over  and  employ  the  interim  from  season  to  season,  are 
perfectly  practicable,  as  members  of  this  Association  who 
are  here  to-day  can  testify. 

The  volume  of  this  profit  harvest  depends  (1)  upon  your 
ability  to  reap  and  handle  this  painting  crop;  (2)  upon  the 
extent  of  the  local  campaign  field,  and  (3)  upon  the  length 
and  activities  of  the  continuing  period  of  cultivation  and 
production,  and  (fl  upon  the  team  work  of  all  the  local 


paint  men. 

If  you  advertise  a “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  week, 
you  need  not  expect  and  special  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
interest  after  that  week  is  finished,  nor  during-  that  week, 
for  that  matter.  One  of  the  worst  and  most  unjust  ob- 
stacles the  National  Bureau  has  had  to  meet  has  been  the 
false  impression  in  various  quarters  that  it  encouraged  or 
condoned  the  old  and  odious  “week”  of  clean-up  activities 
so  redolent  of  the  “annual  bath”  and  generally  confined 
to  street  and  allay  scavenging  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  completion 
within  six  days.  If  any  one  ever  tells  you  the  National 
Bureau  is  ur.ging  the  organization  of  a “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up”  “week”  anywhere,  I hope  you  will  enlighten 
him  with  more  good  nature  than  I am  able  to  muster 
after  having  circulated  throughout  a period  of  three  yeare, 
more  than  300,000  circulars  headed  “Please  Don’t  Call  It 
a Week,”  in  t’ne  attempt  to  kill  that  false  impression. 

Plan  for  and  thoroughly  advertise  the  “opening  week 
of  a continuous  campaign,”  and  make  it  continuous  by 
continued  campaign  activities  and  advertising.^ 

It  is  here  that  trade  co-operation  counts— in  the  co- 
operative advertising  that  gives  character  and  dignity  to 
the  paint  man’s  part  in  the  campaign,  and  that  permits 
the  proper  presentation  of  the  whole  gospel  of  good 
and  good  painting;  also  in  securing  the  economies  and  the 
effectiveness  of  mass-play  in  the  buying  and  placing  of 
printed  matter  and  other  campaign  supplies;  and  in  the 
making  of  the  city  or  district  surveys  of  paint-needy 
property  and  getting  the  range  upon  each  owner  for  the 
direct  fire  of  rhe  allied  trade  forces. 

The  real  spirit  of  co-operation,  however,  should  inspire, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  individual  initiative  of  all  who 
are  doing  their  share  in  the  associated  efforts  with  their 
fellows.  There  should  be  friendly  but  earnest  emulation 
in  the  efforts  of  each  to  secure  by  straightforward  and 
Qn+oT-nri«p  biR  full  Share  of  the  campaign 


harvest.  . . 

The  National  Bureau  will  furnish  any  master  painter, 
upon  mailed  request,  its  supplies  book,  showing  many  sales 
helps  for  campaign  committees  and  for  individual  users. 
The  articles  offered  therein  are  priced  at  their  cost  to  the 
bureau  in  large  quantities.  _ , - ^ „„„ 

For  the  co-operative  advertising,  which  should  be  run 
in  a connected  series,  I know  of  nothing  so  well  planned 
from  the  master  painter’s  standpoint  as  the  ‘ copy  ’ pre- 
pared by  your  able  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  which 
is  shown  on  the  sheet  he  recently  sent  the  secretaries  of 
your  local  associations,  and  with  which  is  included  the 
National  Bureau’s  offer  to  furnish  without  charge  to  any 
of  your  local  associations,  matrices  or  electros  of  the 
iiiuRtvntPd  beadine-  and  tailpiece  shown  on  that  sheet. 


Increasing  the  Annual  Painting  Volume. 

You  may  remember  that  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks 
I imagined  some  doubting  master  painter  asking  if  these 
local  campaigns  increased  the  annual  volume  of  painting, 
though  I have  no  reason  for  surmising  the  existence  of 
any  such  doubt.  However,  if  any  one  does  really  doubt 
that  such  a campaign  increases  the  volume  of  painting, 
I v/ill  tell  you  that  the  National  Bureau  can  ^ve  the 
names  of  several  thousand  cities  and  towns  in  which  from 
10  to  300  per  cent,  “increase  in  the  total  annual  volume 
of  painting,  due  to  the  campaign,”  is  reported  by  cam- 
paign chairmen,  dealers,  master  painters  and  others. 

Instead  of  discussing  this  further,  I think  I should  save 
your  time  by  simply  asking  “Have  any  of  you  participated 
in  any  real  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign,  such  as 
I have  described,  that  did  not  increase  the  total  annual 
volume  of  painting  above  the  amount  it  would  have  been 
without  the  campaign?” 

This  Campaign  Is  Lengthening  the  Painting 
Season. 

“But  how  can  the  campaign  lengthen  the  painting 

season?”  , ^ ^ i 

1 answer:— By  lengthening  the  campaign,  for  that  Is 
the  painting  season  so  long  as  it  continues;  though  when  a 
continuous  campaign  painting  season  ceases  for  a time, 
perhaps  in  .-nidsummer  or  midwinter,  and  the  “closed 
season”  is  "on,’*  that  “open  season,”  during  which  the 
whole  community  was  driving  game  toward  the  paint 
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man's  s'un,  shouUl  have  furnished  your  larder  with  enough 
meat,  enough  orders  from  summer  or  winter  resorters  and 
others,  to  ri'ovide  amply  for  your  ibusiness  and  your  work- 
men until  the  next  “open  season"  and  the  renewal  of  your 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  campaign. 

This  national  campaign  is  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
time  when  the  game  laws  in  the  paint  trade  will  be  abol- 
ished and  when  every  month  will  be  a paint  month.  The 
paint  trade,  including  the  master  paintei^,  is  responsible 
for  the  general  public,  belief  that  the  spring,  in  some 
sections,  and  the  fall  in  others,  is  the  onily  open  season 
for  painting.  , 

It  is  the  practically  exclusively  seasonal  or  so-called 
■‘seasonable"  solicitation  and  advertising  of  ‘‘spring  paint- 
ing" or  “fall  painting"  by  master  painters  and  dealers, 
as  well  as  by  manufacturers,  that  have  given  this  seasonal 
and  spasmodic  character  to  paint  and  painting. 

The  paint  man,  you  and  all  the  ohters,  can  best  help 
along  this  movement  to  lengthen  the  painting  seasons  into 
j'ear-roimd  activity  by  the  simple  and  obvious  method  of 
making  over  the  painting  season  into  a continuous  “Clean- 
Up  and  Paint-Up"  campaign;  which  is  equivalent  to  re- 
peating the  famous  truism  that  “the  way  to  resume  is 
to  resume!’’ 

A continuous  campaign  does  not  require  fifty-two  con- 
secutive weeks  of  feverish  activity  and  publicity.  It  must 
have  its  high  lights  and  their  contrasts  and  variety.  Note, 
for  example,  the  several  yetrs’  work  of  the  St.  Uouis  Con- 
tinuous “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  Campaign  Association, 
with  “something  doing”  all  the  time.  The  Washington 
City,  tho  Cincinnati,  and  the  Denver  campaigns  also  are 
practically  continuous  throughout  the  year,  largely  be- 
cause of  their  continued  frequent  mention  by  the  news- 
papers which  take  proper  local  pride  in  the  resounding 
slogan  whose  popularity  has  been  so  well  established  in 
these  cities. 

After  thus  endeavoring  to  answer  the  questions  that  I 
have  imagined  might  be  asked,  it  may  seem  to  you  that 
you  have  been  asked  to  believe  all  this  chiefly  upon  the 
say-so  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up"  C.ampaign  Bureau  whom  you  may  consider 
extrayagantly  enthusiastic  about  the  movement. 

Secretary  McGhan’s  Testimony. 

'rherefore,  I would  cite  you  to  another  witness,  and,  to 
masiter  painters,  a more  authoritative  one,  in  whose  testi- 
mony yoir  will  note  that  each  of  these  questions  is  an- 
swered. Please  note  also  that  these  answers  are  accom- 
panied with  the  proofs  of  actual  and  repeated  demon- 
stration in  a local  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign 
that  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  under  the  chair- 
manship of  this  witness  who  some  weeks  ago  gave  this 
public  testimony  which  I shall  read.  These  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who  also  has  been  for 
several  year.?  and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  “Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up"  campaign  in  Washington,  D.  C.; — 

“The  results  of  these  campaigns  always  have  .ex- 
ceeded our  reasonable  expectations;  in,  public  interest, 
in  newspaper  publicity,  in  the  recognition  of  paint  and 
the  painter  and  their  value  to  the  community,  and  in 
the  amount  of  painting  materials  sold  and  spread  by 
fikilQed  workmen.  Next  year  we  expect  the  Capital 
City’s  campaign  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  - be- 
fore; and  certainly  we  would  not  lose  the  value  of  all 
the  success  and  reputation  the  movement  ha.s  gained 
in  our  city  by  any  , change  of  the  name  or  slogan  of 
the  ‘Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up’  campaign. 

“Nor  ought  anybody  to  complain  of  these  ‘Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up’  campaigns  congesting  business  into  a 
‘week’  of  the  busy  painting  season.  The  National 
Bureau  always  has  urged  real  and  continuous  cam*- 
paigns  instead  of  a ‘week,’  and,  as  each  city  sets  its 
own  opening  date  and  our  busy  painting  season  in 
AVashington  is  in  the  fall,  we  always  have  our  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  Our  1917  campaign  lasted  nine 
weeks,  and  the  results  in  summer  painting  and  fall 
contracts  are  still  coming  in. 

“Our  ‘Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up’  ‘campaign  has  brought 
business  in  large  volume.  More  than  that,  it  has 
placed  the  master  painter  upon  a higher  plane  than  he 
had  occupied  before  in  the  community.  In  this  cam- 
paign he  occupied  his  proper  sphere,  as  a citizen  and 
as  a business  man,  and  as  a leader  in  a community 
movement  for  cleanliness,  neatness  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  No  movement  ever  undertaken  in  the 
city  of  Washington  has  tended  so  much  toward  up- 
lifting the  trade,  nor  has  so  well  put  the  master 
painter  in  the  forefront  of  the  business  men  of  the  ' 
city,  as  this  movement  has  done.” 

Yet  I could  name  several  cities  in  which  men  and 
women  now  are  organizing  their  1918  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up"  campaigns,  and  where  the  various  committees 
on  thrift  gardens,  fly  extermination,  flower  boxes,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  have  been  completed  and  are  at  work,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  O'pening  week  of  campaigns  under  the 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  banner — but  where  no  master 
painter  and  .no  paint  dealer  has  yet  awakened  from  his 


.accustomed  winter  hibernation  and  gotten  into  the  game — 
his  own  game! 

“The  Old  Order  Changeth.” 

I wish  I knew  a better,  a less  hackneyed  phrase,  than 
the  words  'lacking  the  spirit  of  co-operation,”  to  describe 
the  thing  that  exists  or  the  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the 
minds  of  some  paint  men,  both  dealers  and  master  paint- 
ers, who  avoid  participation  in  these  local  campaigns. 

Last  week,  when  Herr  Philip  Scheidemann,  in  his  phil- 
lipic  in  the  Reichstag,  characterized  the  military  party  as 
would-be  “sword  conquerors"  who  cannot  see  that  selfish- 
ness and  brute  force  never  again  can  rule  a civilized  na- 
tion, he  added  a significant  sentence  that  I consider  very 
pertinent  here.  He  said; 

“They  have  taken  no  account  of  the  change  in  the 
psychology  of  nations  and  of  mankind?” 

These  words  are  as  true  of  some  men  in  business  and 
industry  as  they  are  true  of  certain  classes  in  polities  or 
statesmanship  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  today  in  a liew'  world,  in  which  nothing  will  ever 
be  quite  as  it  was  before.  We  have  been  in  the  morning 
twilight  zone  of  this  new^  era  for  some  years,  and  the 
W'orld  war  has  but  hastened  and  perhaps  was  caused  by 
the  inevitable  breaking  of  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  of  co-operation  among  men  and  na- 
tions, should  open  to  each  the  opportunity  to  live  and 
thrive  and  develop  through  merit  and  service  rather  than 
through  selfish  isolation  and  arbitrary  advantage. 

This  is  the  time,  the  high  time,  for  those  who  under- 
stand and  sincerely  believe  in  co-operation,  to  take  cour- 
age and  go  forward  into  the  larger  practice  of  their  pro- 
fessions. It  also  is  the  time,  a.nd  the  high  time,  for  those 
who  do  not  understand  nor  share  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion to  quit  mouthing  about  the  beauties  of  a theory 
whose  practical  application  they  carefuHly  avoid. 

The  w’ar  furnishes  an  apt  example  of  co-operation. 
Each  of  the  Allies  entered  it  in  order  to  secure  or  to  assure 
certain  things  precious  to  itself.  Without  doubt  it  is 
understood  and  agreed  that  the  special  objects  of  each  will 
be  granted  without  grudging  by  the  others — if  such  objects 
are  practicable  and  just  to  all  concerned.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  that  each  national  object  of  each  Ally  is  as  much 
desired  for  that  Ally  by  all  the  Allies,  and  will  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  earnestly  and  determinedly  by  all,  as  by 
Belgium,  for  example,  in  her  righteous  demand  for  resto- 
ration and  for  such  reparation  as  may  be  possible  for 
the  irreparable  violation  of  her  sovereignty  and  citizens. 

But  none  of  the  national  objects  of  any  of  the  Allies  will 
be  achieved  without  the  success  of  the  Allied  forces-  co- 
operating as  a single  organization  for  one  single  common 
purpose — the  success  of  the  campaign. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  national  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
cam,paign.  Each  branch  of  the  trade  must  give  to  get,  or 
even  to  hold.  Each  must  give  to  the  whole  allied  trade 
forces  its  ungrudging  and  its  utmost  help,  if  the  common 
cause  of  all — the  larger  public  appreciation  and  use  of 
paint — and  the  special  object  of  each,  in  the  deserved  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  each  branch  of  the  trade,  are 
to  be  accomplished  in  their  fullest  measure. 

We  must  practice  this  spirit  o,f  ungrudging  co-operation 
by  giving  place  and  duties  and  credit  and  profit  alike  to 
master  painters  and  journeymen,  and  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  and  dealers. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Our  vision  must  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  trade.  The  whole  American  paint 
trade,  with  all  its  several  branches  and  its  great  organi- 
zations and  their  numerous  memibers,  could  not  conduct 
one  real  local  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  campaign.  The 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  public,  the  press,  the 
commercial  organizations,  the  women’s  clubs,  the  fire 
prevention  and  health  ,and  school  and  street  and  park 
officials,  and  various  others,  is  absolutely  essential. 

Without  these  men  and  women,  no  general  and  thorough 
community  interest  and  respect  and  co-operation  can  be 
aroused,  and  without  such  Interest  and  respect  and  co- 
operation, and  their  resultant  actiyities  that  command 
news  and  editorial  attention  because  of  their  prime  local 
interest  and  value,  all  the  publicity  that  could  be  brought 
or  begged  would  never  make  a real  “Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up’’  campaign,  nor  one  that  would  be  creditable  or  profit- 
able to  the  paint  men  of  the  community. 

In  this  connection,  I must  state  a fact  that  is  of  tre- 
mendous import  to  the  whole  paint  trade,  and  especially 
to  the  master  painters: — 

Most  of  those  local  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaigns 
are  started  and  organized  by  men,  or  women,  or  organi- 
zations, that  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  paint 
trade,  but  who  favor  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  cam- 
paign beco.use  of  its  nation  wide  success  and  prestige,  and 
because  its  slogan  and  plan  properly  and  conspicuously 
differentiate  or  dissociate  from  the  scanty  and  illy-done 
work  of  the  odious  “Clean-Up  week,"  the  activities  that 
now  are  insisted  upon  ,by  intelligent  civic  leaders  in  com- 
munity improvement  campaigns. 

Of  course,  like  each  of  the  Allies  in  their  campaign 
overseas,  these  men  and  women,  our  allies  in  these  com- 
munity campaigns,  have  their  own  objects;  probably  as 
many  such  objects  as  there  are  groups  interested  in  the 
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campaign.  And  to  them  these  objects,  or  “hobbies,”  as 
some  are  wont  to  call  them,  are  as  important  as  is  th® 
paint  man’s  object.  But  not  one  of  these  interferes  with, 
and  each  of  them  does  help  the  paint  man  in  his  own 
special  object  of  getting  the  people  to  clean-up  ^nd  paint- 
up-  for  all  these  other  activities  are  conducted  and  ex- 
ploited by  their  friends  under  the  selfsame  slogan  tha,t, 
printed  or  spoken,  in  whatever  connection,  invariably 
urges  the  house  owner  to  “clean-up  and  paint-up. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  strange  indeed,  if  any  paint 
man  should  begrudge,  or  should  speak  slightingly  of  the 
widely  heralded  credit  accorded  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up”  campaign  for  its  good  works  in  fields  of  such  unsel- 
fish effort  as  its  “thrift  gardens”  that  produced  millions 
Qf  dollars’  w'orth  of  food  products  last  year,  in  fire  pre- 
vention, that  made  an  annual  saving  of  $160,000  in  fire 
insurance  premiums  in  Cincinnati;  and  in  the  planting  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shade  trees  that  are  growing 
into  avenues  of  monumental  verdude  to  maike  coming 
generations  grateful  for  the  civic  interest  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  “clean-uip.  and  paint-up  ’ campaigners 
before  the  world  war.  , , 4. 

Instead,  let  us  open  our  hearts  and  extend  our  help  to 
those  who  are  accomplishing  these  noble  achievenMnts 
under  our  banner,  and  to  our  own  great  profit  in  business 
and  in  business-bringing  publicity.  -■ 

And  Let  Us  Lift  Up  Our  Eyes. 


I had  thought  to  confine  this  talk  solely  to  the  commer- 
cial  side  of  this  work,  but  I cannot  do  that.  I cannot 
believe,  though  I often  am  told,  that  ‘the  only  way  to 
interest  any  class  of  business  men  in  anything  is  to  show 
them  how  much  money  they  can  get  out  of  it.”  I ueem 
that  charge  against  the  American  business  man  a libel, 
whose  cynical  believers  are  being  belied  today  more  con- 
vincingly and  emphatically  than  ever  before  in  the  human 
progress  from  the  stone  age  into  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
that  now  we  see  approaching  the  realization  of  the  poet  s 
vision,  in  the  parliament  of  the  world.  . 

Therefore,  though  I have  emphasized  to  you  business 
men  in  this  business  convention,  the  great  business  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  opened  to  the  master  painter^ 
by  these  campaigns,  I also  would  urge  a higher  reason  for 
your  more  complete  co-operation  as  allies  m this  move- 

The  immortal  Lincoln,  whose  anniversary,  next  Tues- 
day February  12,  will  be  noted  by  all  the  struggling 
democracies  of  the  world  v/ith  renewed  respect  and  love, 
once  said;  -"!  like  to  see  a man  proud  of  the  place  in 

which  he  lives.”  . . ... 

Surely  it  is  now,  of  all  times,  that  the  American  citizen 
should  feel  a lively  pride  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  place  in  which  he  lives,  in  his  country,  his  city,  his 

^ lT*is  a present,  daily,  patriotic  duty  to  “Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning”— the  fires  of  community  life  and  spirit  and 
efficiency,  and  all  the  activities  that  will  promote  and 
maintain  cheerful  and  pleasant  and  healthful  surround- 
ing.^ in  American  homes  and  communities,  ‘till  the  boys 
come  home.” 

In  urging  and  helping  conservation  and  production,  we 
should  realize  that  there  is  patriotic  need  to  conserve  civic 
Meals  as  well  as  health  and  property;  and  to  increase 
commercial  and  industrial,  as  well  as  food  production,  that 
all  may  be  enabled  as  well  as  urged  to  “save  to  win  the 

''^This  present  duty  here  at  home  certainly  is  too  big  for 
any  mere  “week.”  The  need  is  too  immediate  for  any  de- 
lay. The  work  comprises  too  many  phases  of  community 
effort  for  any  single  group  or  interest  to  assume  its  ex- 
clusive conduct.  . 

There  is  indeed  in  every  community  an  immediate  and 
continuous  and  thorough  campaign,  that  represents  and 
enlists  every  interest  and  organization,  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  in  • a crusade  of  cleanliness,  thrift  and  civic 
Pi’ide.  . . , 

It  is  idle  to  argue  whether  such  a campaign  is  possible. 

It  is  here.  It  exists  and  thrives. 

It  is  years  past  the  planning  stage. 

Today  it  is  starting  its  sixth  annual  drive  “over  the 

It  is  flying  your  banner,  every  paint  man  s banner,  tne 
nationally  popular  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  banner. 

Mr.  Ennis  s.aid  he  regretted  Mr.  Clark  did  not  bring 
enough  copies  of  the  paper  to  supply  every  one  present 
with  a copy.  He  would  like  to  be  able  to  carry  back  a 
hundred  copies.  And  headded  a motion  that  Mr.  Clark  be 
given  a vote  of  thanks,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  send 
a copy  to  each  member. 

The  motion  w.as  carried,  and  Mr.  Clark  thanked  the 
convention  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  him. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  5.20'  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Egdorf  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.15  a.  m. 

Secretary  McGhan  said  that  Henry  A.  Gardner  had  been 
commissioned  in  the  United  States  service,  but  had  sent 
his  paper,  which  he  read,  as  follows; — 


Paints  as  Fire  Retardants. 

For  over  six  years  investigations  have  been  made  at 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  and  at  the  Shaws 
Garden  Botanical  Laboratories  in  St.  Louis  by  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  both  the  Paint  and  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
associations  of  the  United  States  to  determine  by  what 
means  lumber  may  be  made  highly  fire  resistant.  Aside 
trom  the  saline  impregnation  methods,  the  most  impor- 
tant results  were  obtained  through  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  paints.  In  some  of  the  earlier  tests  slabs  of 
lumber  were  coated  with  over  200  different  kinds  and  types 
of  paint  and  then  subjected  to  high  temperature  in  care- 
fully constructed  electric  resistance  furnaces,  a spark 
being  passed  across  the  surface  of  the  lumber  at  brief 
intervals  to  ignite  the  heated  resiniferous  gases  distilled 
from  the  wood  in  the  heated  chamber.  In  subsequent 
tests,  which  were  even  of  a more  practical  nature,  a 2-foot 
square  roof  deck  constructed  of  fourply  shingles,  was 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  at  the  end  of  a long  box. 
At  the  opposite  end  was  placed  an  electric  fan  directing 
a wind  current  at  high  velocity  against  the  shingle  sur- 
face, thus  simulating  the  conditions  which  might  prevail 
on  the  roof  of  a wooden  building.  Upon  the  deck  was 
placed  a fully  ign’terl  heavy  firebrand  of  a standardized 
size  which  previously  had  been  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
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size  to  burn  .a  hole , through  and  often  entirely  consume 
an  entire  roof  section. 

The  roof  sections  were  treated  with  various  paintSi  and 
after  drying  were  subjected  to  this  severe  test.  Linseed 
oil  paints  containing  a high  percentage  of  mineral  pig- 
ments in  such  combination  as  not  to  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion by  heat,  gave  the  best  results. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  such  high  fire  resistance  was 
shown  by  these  paints,  since  exposure  tests  for  over  five 
years’  duration  have  proved  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  weather  resistance. 
Summed  up,  the  investigations  have  demonstrated  that 
wooden  buildings  may  be  made  fire  resistant  through  the 
use  o.f  paints,  and  that  the  wood  may  not  only  be  pre- 
served from  exposure  to  the  elements,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  improved  in  appearance. 

'Phe  use,  therefore,  of  such  paints,  even  in  war  times,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  While  it  is  true  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  other  European  countries  there  have  been 
certain  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  lead  paints  used, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  t’nat  these  countries  have  suffered 
a great  shortage  of  metallic  lead.  This  situation  has,  how- 
ever, been  eased  up  on  account  of  the  natural  decrease  In 
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the  consumption  of  lead  as  a result  of  restricted  building 
operations  and  the  subsequent  import  of  I'ccjuirements  for 
numitioii  purpose!?.  Moreover,  in  Great  Britain  the  use  of 
zinc  pigments  has  grown  with  great 'rapidity,  and  recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  use  of  prepared  zinc-containing 
paints,  et'en  by  the  conservative  master  painters  of  Great 
Britain,  has  become  quite  universal.  In  the  United  States, 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  it  was  thought  that 
we  also  would  find  it  necessary  to  hu^and  our  supply  of 
lead  on  account  of  the  contemplated  requirements  of  the 
War  Department.  Consequently,  metallic  lead  advanced 
rapidly  in  price,  and  its  product,  white  lead,  became  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  As  a result,  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pigments  direct  from  mixed  lead  and  zinc  ores,  much  of 
which  are  not  suitable  either  for  the  making  of  metallic 
zinc  or  lead,  was  greatly  stimulated,  and  basic  sulphate 
white  lead  and  leaded  zincs  have  been  produced  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  taJce  care  of  all  the  additional  demands  for 
opaque  white  pigments.  Moreover,  the  situation  as  re- 
gards metallic  lead  has  eased  up  and  corroded  lead  is  now 
readily  available.  This  is  also  true,  to  a certain  extent, 
with  earth  pigments  and  chemical  colors  used  in  making 
paints. 

. Linseed  and  other  drying  oils  have  continued  their  up- 
ward trend  of  price,  and  we  may  be  dependent  to  a great 
extent  for  our  year’s  supply  on  importations.  Turpentine 
and  mineral  spirits  are,  however,  readily  available  in  the 
usual  quantities.  It  is  apparent  from  the  above  situation 
that  there  is  obtainable  in  America,  without  disturbing  the 
markets  from  which  war  requirements  are  made,  suffi- 
cient materials,  with  the  possible  exception  of  excess  oil, 
for  the  maniufacture  of  all  of  the  paint  that  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  usual  demands  of  the  American  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  protect  for  the  future  all  the 
present  structures,  for,  after  the  war,  this  nation  may  be 
called  on  to  supply  the  world  with  sufficient  structural 
materials  to  rehabilitate  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  take  proper  care  of  the  large  amount  of  lum- 
ber that  has  been  removed  from  our  forests  to  construct 
the  training  camps  throughout  the  country  wherein  mil- 
lions of  troops  are  being  trained  for  European  service.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  Navy 
Department,  through  their  efficient  Bureau  of  Tards  and 
Docks,  has  already  seeri  the  necessity  of  such  action,  and 
their  cantonments  and  emergency  buildings  were  painted 
practically  as  soon  as  erected.  It  is  possible  that  the  War 
Department  may  decide  to  do  likewise  early  in  the  spring, 
and  at  this  time  the  yellow  pine  lumber  that  was  used  will 
be  thoroughly  seasoned  by  exposure  and  in  a highly  re- 
ceptive condition  to  paint.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  perti- 
nent that  there  should  be.  pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  such  structures  .should  be  painted  in  the  early  spring. 

1.  The  most  important  con.sidera.tion  is  that  of  fire  re- 
sistance. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  confusion  that  would 
result  from  conflagration.  The  money  loss  would  be  large, 
and  the  time  required  for  reconstruction  would  be  great. 
The  discomforts  to  the  men  in  training  would  be  almost 
inconceivable.  The  us©  of  a fire  retardant  paint  on  the 
buildings  would,  by  adding  to  their  fire  resistance,  greatly 
decrease  the  danger  of  a conflagration. 

2.  The  second  consideration  is  that  of  permanence  of  the 
buildings.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  any  extended 
period  in  an  unpainted  condition^  the  lumber  will  rot, 
check  and  crack,  and  the  buildings  will  be  difficult  to  keep 
waim.  If  the  camps  are  to  be  kept  intact  after  the  war, 
or  if  the  lumber  is  to  be  scrapped  at  that  time,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  such  lumber  in  a good  state  of  preservation 
is  apparent.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  if  they  are 
properly  painted. 

3.  The  third  consideration  is  that  of  appearance.  The 
unpleasing'  effect  of  rotting,  drab-streaked  buildings  has 
a marked  psychological  effect  on  the  minds  and  morale  of 
men.  The  effect  of  buildings,  well  painted  in  pleasing 
colors,  i.s  to  transmit  to  the  men-  a desire  and  pride  in 
keeping  up  their  own  personal  appearance. 

4.  Painting  the  interiors  is  really  quite  as  important 
as  painting  the  exteriors.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  sanitary, 
light-colored  interior  paints  is  to  increase  the  illumination, 
and  thus  decrease  the  amount  of  fuel  used  for  lighting 
the  buildings.  Such  paints  also  act  as  destroyers  of  bacilli, 
and  from  a sanitary  standpoint  are  highly  necessary.  The 
walls  of  painted  rooms  may  be  flushed  with  water  an^d 
cleaned  as  often  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  paper  was  followed  by  a moving  picture 
film  showing  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gardner,  which 
was  given  unanimously. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  read  the  following  resolution: — 

Whereas,  The  International  Association  of  Mlaster  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
assembled  in  thirty -(fourth  annual  convention  in  the  city 
of  Peoria,  111.,  have  heard  that  Henry  A.  Gardner  is  unable 
to  deliver  the  lectures  assigned  to  him  on  our  program 
because  of  being  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  render  services  for  which  he  is  ©specially  qual- 
ified; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  coh-vention  hereby  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  to  us  in  the  past,  and  wish  him 


Godspeed  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  country  in  the  hour  of 
her  need;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  our  records  and  a copy  sent  to  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Frank  L.  Glynn,  secretary  and  director  of  vocational 
education  in  Wisconsin,  delivered  the  following  address: — 

Vocational  Education  and  the  Journeyman 
of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I^adies  and  Gentlemen: — _ 

It  was  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  appreciation 
that  I received  and  accepted  the  very  kind  invitation  of 
your  Executive  Board  to  again  appear  on  your  program. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  such  privilege  and_ honor  has 
been  granted  me — at  Washington,  at  Cinclnjiati  and  here 
in  Peoria.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I was  unable  to  attend 
the  convention  which  was  held  in  New  Haven  last  year, 
because  of  some  very  complex  conditions  which  were  then 
existing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  demanding,  I assure 
you,  very  close  personal  attention. 

This  year  sees  us  gathering  amid  very  unusual  inter- 
national conditions.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a great  war, 
and  one  which  will,  in  the  near  future,  begin  to  raise  havoo 
amidst  our  working  conditions.  Already  w©  have  one  and 
a half  miliion  men  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sions and  industry  to  take  their  places  at  the  front.  We 
have  seen  national  direction  develop  from  the  headquarters 
at  Washington  in  matters  pertaining  to  food_  and  fuel. 
Factories  have  been  closed  for  days  by  the  direction  of 
one  man — a condition  never  before  known  of  Ainerican 
experience.  The  call,  however,  was  responded  to  with  the 
gre.atest  of  patriotism,  and  all  America  worked  in  hearty 
co-operation  with  all  affiliated  interests,  knowing  and  feel- 
ing that  persons  at  Washington  charged  with  thir  respon- 
sibility knew  fully  and  well  whereof  they  spoke,  and  that 
their  directions  were  in  the  interests  of  national  con- 
servation. 

And  so,  in  the  cause  of  the  nation  were  the  American 
people  called  to  a halt. 

Why,  though,  should  our  interests  in  conservation  be 
limited’  only  to  materials,  supplies  and  transportation, 
with  no  thought  of  “man  power’’?  Tet,  where  is  the  ^eat- 
est  burden  of  expense  felt  the  most  heavily?  Is  it  the 
materials  which  we  buy,  your  overhead,  or  your  labor 
cost— the  constantly  accruing  expenditure  for  wage? 

And  what,  may  I ask,  do  you  get  in  return?  And  what, 
also  may  I ask,  do  you  offer  to  your  employe  or  others  to 
equip  himself  for  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency? 

Paint,  oil,  lead  and  zinc  never  did  anything  of  them- 
selves. It  was  the  “human  intelligence’’  that  brought  them 
together  which  counted  in  production. 

WTiat  is  the  difference  between  you  men  who  are  suc- 
cessful and  those  who  fail?  Does  not  the  equation  of  in- 
telligence apply  in  this  respect  also?  Is  it  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  which  goes  into  his  product  that  makes  it 
superior  to  that  of  another?  Is  it  not  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  which  enables  him  to  do  a Job  in  less  time  than 
another  which  makes  for  him  a higher  wage  scale  and 
bigger  demand  for  service?  Is  it  not  the  employer,  the  on© 
upon  whom  this  burden  of  training  falls,  who  has  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket? 

If  you  men  were  manufacturers  and  had  a factory  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  a certain  type  of  machine  and  I 
were  able*  to  make  a machine  that  would  turn  out  twice 
the  product  of  the  one  you  were  using,  what  would  you 
do?  I doubt  if  you  would  lose  much  time  in  “scrapping” 
your  equipment  and  installing  the  newer  type  of  machine. 
Yet,  what  are  you  doing,  as  an  individual  or  as  a repre- 
sentative of  your  State  or  local  association,  in  your  com- 
munity toward  the  development  of  vocational  training, 
pointing  toward  the  preparation  of  young  men  to  enter  this 
and  other  occupations,  or  to  offer  an  opportunity  with 
those  already  engaged  in  the  trade  for  their  advancement? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  statistics  relative  to  the  “lack” 
of  accomplishment  in  our  so-called  democratic  public 
schools?  We  all  know  that  they  have  been  dominated 
and  their  policies  shaped  by  the  influence  of  the  higher 
school.  At  the  same  time,  only  a negligible  number  every 
year  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Instead  of  quoting  the  figures,  which  show  a 
tremendous  elimination  of  young  people  from  the  public 
schools  at  a tender  age,  when  they  should  be  best  cared 
for,  let  me  ask  of  you: — “How  many  college  graduates  do 
jmu  know  in  the  painting  and  decorating  business?”  Fur- 
ther, how  large  a majority  of  painters  and  decorators 
have  graduated  from  the  high  school?  It  is  needless  to 
answer,  nor  is  it  intended  that  this  question  will  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  this  and 
countless  other  occupations.  Let  Us  rather  a'Sk: — “What 
have  the  p'ublic  schools  contributed  to  the  occupations  and 
the  worxing  people  who  support  them,  and  why  have  they 
not  done  so?” 

We  are  facing  a serious  situation.  Tie  war  hajs  put  a 
premium  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  will  end  immigra- 
tion for  some  time  to  come.  Further  than  this,  the  ‘‘selec- 
tive dra.ft”  -will  draw  many  of  your  employes  into  the  na- 
tional service.  From  where  and  in  what  manner  will  you 
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recruit  your  employes?  Are  you  to  g-o  on  and  pay  the 
expense  of  instructing-  them  at  the  cost  of  wage  lost  time, 
overhead  and  spoiled  work,  while  the  hoy  who  dMiros  to 
become  a lawyer  or  doctor  gets  his  education  free  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury? 

From  the  employes’  point  of  view,  why  should  there  not 
be  democratic  opportunity  in  public  education  for  the 
young  people  to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation? 
Is  it  not  eaually  as  honorable  and  dignified  for  our  public 
schools  to  prepare  the  people  in  any  community  to  earn 
a livelihood  through  skilled  trades  and  commercial  pursuits 
as  it  is  to  try  and  put  all  the  children  through  the  same 
hopper,  with  preparation  for  the  college  the  only  thing 
in  mind,  calling  those  who  are  unable  to  make  the  hurdles 
of  entrance  requirements  “educational  misfits,”  giving 
them  a working  certificate  of  “failure”  rather  than  a 
diploma  of  “success”? 

The  day  has  not  come  when  we  can  get  along  without  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  barber,  the  building, 
factory  and  textile  crafts;  yet,  the  public  schools  insist 
that  every  student  shall  receive  instruction  in  woodwork- 
ing, with  accent  on  the  wood.  This  is  given  and  paid  for 
by  the  public  under  the  name  of  “industrial  training.” 
Yet,  the  little  girl,  who  has  family  needs  to  help  support 
and  wishes  to  work  at  stenographic  service,  must  leave 
the  public  schools,  go  to  a private  school  and  pay  tuition 
for  her  training — at  the  same  time  a portion  of  every 
penny  that  she  spends  finds  its  way  into  the  public  treas- 
ury to  pay  for  the  schooling  that  she  is  debarred  from. 

I merely  ask  is  this  equitable? 

And  so  we  wonder  why  young  men  do  not  enter  the 
building  crafts.  As  though  one  could  wake  up  each 
morning  and  find  himself  a full-fledged  artisan  merely 
for  the  wishing  of  it. 

Can  we  not  have  this  meeting  of  the  International  mark 
the  beginning  of  a campaign  for  democratic  education? 

Cannot  each  hearer  of  this  article  bring  himself  to  meet 
the  members  of  his  local  or  'State  Board  of  Education  with 
the  idea  of  fostering  something  of  this  sort,  even  in  the 
manual  training  departments,  instead  of  making  a “wood- 
v/orker”  of  every  boy  in  the  American  public  schools? 
All  crafts  are  paying  for  it  equally,  yet  receiving  nothing. 

Cannot  your  local  associations,  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  unions,  pass  resolutions  appealing  to  the  local  Boards 
of  Education  to  democratize  the  schools  so  as  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  working  boy  or  girt? 

Cannot  your  State  associations,  in  co-operation  with 
your  International  committee  and  employes’  associations, 
have  committees  meet  with  the  State  boards  in  charge  of 
vocational  education,  and  ask  that  this  craft  of  painting 
and  decorating  be  introduced  as  a part  of  the  training, 
so  that  the  next  generation  will  bring  forth  competent 
and  efficient  craftsmen,  with  joy  and  dignity  and  pride 
in  their  work,  instead  of  the  temporary  employe  of  today? 
Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  International  committee, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  new  developments 
and  information,  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure, 
both  Federal  and  State. 

Eet  us  combine  our  efforts,  so  that  each  locality  will 
give  equal  opportunity  to  all  of  her  people,  youth  or  adult, 
so  that  the  95  per  cent,  will  have  equal  provision  made 
for  their  educational  interests  as  are  today  provided  for 
the  few  who  go  into  the  professions.  Let  us  give  the 
average  child  a chance,  his  full  heritage  of  educational 
advantage,  and  not  cull  them  out  by  the  hundreds  as 
“misfits,”  because  their  vocational  tendencies  led  them  on 
to  different  fields  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  Glynn,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  introduced 
Mrs.  Pennington,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Pennington 
& Taylor,  who,  as  a delegate  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
spoke  as  follows:— 


Address  by  Mrs.  Pennington. 

As  I told  the  gentlemen  yesterday  at  the  Kewanis  Club 
luncheon,  that  in  being  so  busy  in  my  profession  I neg- 
lected to  take  a course  in  public  speaking,  but  the  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Glynn  has  just  spoken  is  so  near  to  me  that 
I am  beginning  to  think  that  Billy  Sunday  won’t  have  a 
thing  on  me. 

We  women  want  you  to  know  that  our  sex  is  as  patriotic 
as  yours.  As  mothers,  we  give  the  soldiers  to  the  nation, 
and  we  are  ready  now  to  do  our  part  toward  supplying 
the  needs  of  industry,  as  far  as  we  may  be  required,  but 
the  exact  lines  of  progress  in  the  learning  which  you 
foillow  is  not  open  to  us  women.  It  must  be  taught  to 
us,  and  the  only  method  is  by  the  trade  schools.  I can 
indorse  the  prevalent  belief  that  this  war  will  cause  many 
changes,  and  not  the  least  important  will  be  the  entrance 
of  women  in  the  trade,  and  there  is  no  trade  or  profession 
where  she  should  be  more  welcomed  than  in  the  profession 
of  decoration.  We  should  awaken  the  dormant  faculties 
of  the  girl,  not  to  unsex  her,  but  to  cultivate  those  latent 
faculties  lying  now  so  dormant  in  our  trade  or  profes- 
sion; that  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  the  woman;  that 
genuine  touch  which  I can  assure  you,  from  my  posi- 
tion, I can  see  so  plainly  going  to  waste,  merely  because 
of  the  want  of  the  proper  initiative,  or  is  it  better  ex- 
plained by  saying  proper  channel  of  education? 

That  channel  is  the  trade  school,  particularly  if  you  are 


to  avail  yourselves  of  the  women,  as  the  apprenticeship 
of  the  boy  is  impossible  to  the  girl.  The  trade  appren- 
ticeship is  not  open  to  the  girl,  but  it  is  through  the  trade 
school  she  is  to  be  acknowledged,  if  at  all.  ^ 

Mr  Phinnemore  took  exception  to  the  statement  maae 
by  Secretary  McGhan  that  Mrs.  Pennington  was  the  first 
lady  delegate.  Miss  Alb  on,  of  St.  Catharines,  had  attended 
several  conventions  as  a delegate  from  Canada.  We  must 
reckon  with  the  women  in  the  trade  in  the  future. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ennis,  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Glynn.  . 

Mr.  Moers  moved  a similar  vote  to  Mrs.  Penmngton, 
which  was  given  with  a hearty  good  will. 

A -ryi  1 Q n PHI  1 c hii the  sessioii  adjoumea. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Egdorf  called  the  convention  to  order  at 

2.30  p.  m.  ^ ... 

Secretary  McGhan  asked  the  Resolutions  Committee  to 
draw  up  suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  late 
vice-president,  Willia^m  H.  Pinck. 

A telegram  conveying  best  wishes  came  from  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Coan,  Mir.  and  Mrsu  N.  J.  Coan  and  Master 
M.  A.  Coan,  2d,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  MasS'.,  read  the  following 
paper.— 

Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed? 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:—  . j 

To  this  question  I answer  most  emphatically,  Yes,  ana 
will  very  briefly  give  my  reasons,  hoping  that  the  question 
may  be  fully  discussed  by  members  from  many  parts  of 
our  ccuniry'and  Canada. 

The  subject  is  not  new,  yet  so  far  as  I can  learn,  it  has 
never  before  been  discussed  at  our  international  conven- 
tions. It  wa.s  discussed  at  the  twenty-first  annual  con- 
vention cf  the  Massachusetts  Society,  held  in  Boston, 
January  9,  10  and  11,  1912,  which  was  the  first  time  it  was 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  It  was  again  brought  up 
a.t  the  Connecticut  State  convention,  January  15,  1916;  also 
at  the  Canadian  convention,  December  13,  1916,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  Illinois  and  Iowa_  State 
associations,  by  the  Los  Angeles  (California)  Associa,tion, 
and  by  associations  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Australia. 

In  all  these  discussions,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
unanimity  of  feeling  that  something  should  be  done  to 
place  the  master  painter  in  a more  responsible  position. 
Many  of  the  discussions  showed  a difference  of  opinion  on 
the  plan  to  be  followed  to  attain  this  end,  but  nearly  all 
agreed  that  some  qualification  should  be  required  before 
any  man  could  announce  himself  as  a master  painter  and 
enter  into  competition  with  men  of  established  ability  and 
responsibility.  . . o.  • * 

At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  bociety 
of  Master  House  Painters  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Bos- 
ton last  month,  a committee  to  whom  this  matter  of  licens- 
ing the  master  painter  had  been  referred  in  the  earty 
summer,  reported  favorably  and  submitted  a bill,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  present  to  the  State  Legislature  then  in 


session.  . . j.- 

The  committee  was  not  unanimous  in  reporting  the  bill, 
and  a referendum  vote,  previously  taken  by  local  associa- 
tions, showed  a bare  majority  in  its  favor,  or  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  licensing  the  master  painter.  After  an 
hour’s  discussion  the  report  of  the  committee  favoring  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  was  defeated.  Later,  a motion  in 
favor  of  licensing  the  master  painter  was  defeated.  I 
ma.ke  this  statement  to  show  that  my  own  convictions  on 
this  matter  are  not  necessarily  those  of  a majority  of  my 


Stibto  soci©ty 

All  master  painters  in  Massachusetts  are  now  required 
bv  law  to  register,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rule 
promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries, 

which  has  the  effect  of  a law,  viz.:— 

“Boston,  Mass.,  March  17,  1915. 

“Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Joint  Board  Pertaining 
to  the  Painting  Business. 

“Note. — -The  words  Joint  Board  as  used  in  these  rules 
and  regniations  shall  mean  the  State  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

“1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  associa- 
tion, firm  or  person  engaged  in  the  painting  business 
and  employing  one  or  more  persons,  to  ti-ansmit,  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  a written  statement,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  passage  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  giving  the  name 
under  which,  and  the  city  or  town  and  street,  with  the 
number,  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on.  Every 
corporation,  association,  firm  or  person  hereafter  en- 
gaging in  the  said  business  shall  transmit  the  statement, 
as  aforesaid,  at  least  five  days  before  beginning  busi- 


ness.” 

The  other  rules  govern  the  inspection  of  rigging  and 
other  matters  not  connected  with  our  subject. 

These  rules  have  the  same  authority  as  a public  statute, 
but  little  provision  has  been  made  for  their  enforcement. 
Some  400  master  painters  have  registered,  which  is  a small 
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n^inoritN’  of  those  at  present  carrying-  on  this  business  in 
Massaclr.isetts. 


A license  law  eould  be  enaeted  hy  any  State  I^egislature 
\\hieh  would  require  all  master  painters  to  apply  for  a 
license,  the  same  to  be  granted  only  on  certification  of  a 
board  of  examiners,  selected  from  skillful  master  painters 
resident  in  the  State. 


("•lie  great  menace  which  now  confronts  the  trade  is  the 
ease  with  which  any  incompetent  man  may  break  into  the 
business,  either  as  master  or  man.  Is  it  not  time  to  place 
some  restriction  in  the  way  of  the  unskilled  man  who 
aspires  to  be  a master  painter? 

I believe  it  can  truthfuliy  be  said  that  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  all  nouse  painting  in  our  country  is  imperfectly 
or  improperly  done. 

There  are  a variety  of  causes  for  this  imperfect  work— 
irnproper  or  adulterated  ma.terials,  lack  of  technical  knowl- 
edg:e  of  pisrments  and  vehicles',  and  most  frequently  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  apply  the  material. 

If  such  conditions  exist,  we  should  try  to  place  a higher 
standard  on  the  calling  of  a master  painter.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  public  to  demonstrate  that  a differ- 
ence exists  between  the  looks  and  wearing  qualities  of 
w oik  done  or  directed  by  skillful  masiter  painters  and 
that  done  by  men  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
painting  business,  hut  who,  under  existing  conditions,  can 
enter  the  ranks  of  master  painters  without  let  or’hin- 
o ranee. 


We  know  that  the  majority  of  all  contract  work  is  given 
to  the  cheapest  man,  yet  regardless  of  the  specifications, 
•V  niay  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  owner  may  cher- 

ish  an  eternal  grudge  against  all  master  painters,  because 
of  some  contract  improperly  performed  by  an  incompetent 
workman. 

A license  fee  for  a nominal  amount,  to  be  paid  annually, 
might  be  of  assistance  in  at  least  locating  those  who  aspire 
to  be  master  painters.  If  a system  can  be  evolved  requir- 
ing all  applicants  to  pass  an  examination,  both  technicallv 
and  commercially,  before  allowing  them  to  start  in  the 
painting  business,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  trade. 

it  wull  be  said  that  we  have  survived  -all  these  years 
ivithout  being  licensed,  but  conditions  under  which  busi- 
ness  IS  being  done  today  are  vastly  different  from  those 
wnieh  existed  when  our  Association  was  formed  thirtv- 
four  years  ago.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  many  other  States  now  provide  that  licenses  are 
required  to  be  a physician,  locomotive  engineer,  locomotive 
fireman,  stationary  engineer,  stationary  fireman,  marine 
engineer,  marine  fireman,  to  operate -a  trolley  car,  to  sell 
papers,  to  be  a bootblack,  to  run  an  elevator,  to  run  an 
automobile,  to  run  a motor  boat,  to  be  a master  mariner 
pilot,  electrician,  plumber,  gasfitter,  steamfitter,  drain 
layer,  baker,  to  sell  explosives,  to  sell  gasoline,  intoxicat- 
ing  liquor,  milk,  cooked  food,  to  keep  a hotel,  to  keep  a 
public  garage,  buy  and  sell  old  rags  and  iron,  to  sell  vege- 
tables or  fruit  from  a wagon,  to  sell  oleomargarine,  to  sell 
small  articles  from  door  to  door,  to  be  a hunter,  to  get 
married,  to  keep  a dog,  to  keep  swine,  to  keep  hens  and 
It  IS  proposed  to  enact  laws  to  license  a fisherman ’or  a 
Darber. 


I will,  now  enumerate  a few  of  the  reasons  which  it  seems 
to  me  require  the  licensing  of  master  painters  and  deco- 

raTnT»c;* — ^ 


Reasons. 

New  conditions  of  business. 

New  materials  and  appliances. 

New  type  of  journeymen. 

Greater  responsibility  on  the  master  painter. 

Legal  restrictions  involved. 

Registration  now  required  in  Massachusetts. 

Incompetent  men  can  now  begin  business. 

Work  spoiled  by  incompetent  manter  painters. 

Higher  standard  of  workmanship. 

Better  business  ability  required. 

Clients  safer  wntfi  licensed  master  painter. 

Better  feehng  among  competitors. 

Lack  of  system  among-  master  painters. 

Other  building  trades  licensed. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  our  delegates  to  discuss  this 
matter.  I have  tried  to  make  the  paper  brief,  so  that  it 
could  be  discussed,  and  some  action  taken  by  this  conven- 
tion, for  I am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  enact 
some  moderate  license  law  that  would  be  helpful  to  those 
now  in  the  business,  and  not  prohibitive  to  any  intelligent 
mechanic  who  desired  to  become  a master  painter. 

Mr.  Fowler  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with 
thanks. 

Mr.  Lane  asked  if  the  rules  were  part  of  a license. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  the  rules  have  the  power  and 
mandatory  effect  of  a statute  law  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  that,  in  Colorado,  they  went  deeply 
into  the  license  proposition.  In  the  city  it  was  killed  by 


the  local  unions,  in  the  State  it  was  killed  by  the  paint 
manufacturers.  The  proposed  law  required  a bond  of 
52,0'00  for  a master  painter,  and  should  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  .$5.  He  explained  that  the  small  contractor  could  not 
obtain  the  bond,  so  it  would  keep  out  the  'irresponsible 
man.  There  was  to  be  an  Examination  Board,  the  major- 
ity of  which  was  to  consist  of  master  painters. 

Mr.  Dewar  asked  for  the  qualifications  of  a master 
painter,  and  the  probable  questions  that  the  Examining 
Board  would  ask. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  the  proposed  bill  provided  for  an 
Examining  Board  composed  of  two  members  of  the  Society 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  and  a member  of  the 
Joint  Industrial  Board. 

Mr.  Uda.ll  said  there  is  a man  in  Morristo-wn  who  is 
thoroughly  capable  of  running  a painting  business,  who 
had  started  in  business  after  having  -sei’ved  as  a clerk  in 
a paint  shop. 

Mr.  Metzker  said  a good  many  bosses  spring  up  in  the 
busy  season,  after  they  have  done  a little  work  for  a real 
estate  man;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  journeymen. 
Licensing  would  do  away  with  these  ‘‘-spring-up  bosses.” 
When  a man  is  licensed  he  cannot  change  from  contractor 
to  journeyman  and  back  again.  There  are  laws  in  Wis- 
consin which  provide  for  the  removal  of  old  paper  and 
kalsomine  before  repainting, 

Mr.  Dewar  said:— ‘‘It  has  been  said  that  where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish.”  He  told  of  his  early  savings 
when  a journeyman.  He  opened  an  account  in  a bank  m 
Pittsburg  that  kept  open  until  9 o’clock  in  the  evening. 
When  he  had  accumulated  $200  he  started  in  business  for 
himself,  and  he  told  how  he  w'as;  a merchandizer,  and 
said: — ‘‘I  had  something  for  sale — my  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing.” He  described  the  methods  he  pursued  in  obtaining 
business.  He  built  a shop  which  cost  $200'  on  a corner 
where  there  were  three  residences  of  prominent  people. 
“I  wasn’t  allowed  to  stay  there  very  long,  but  I proved 
myself  a merchandizer  before  I got  out.  I had  a partner 
who  was  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Pittsburgh.”  He  told 
about  getting  his  first  job.  The  owner  of  the  building 
said  to  him:— ‘‘Young  man,  I’ve  decided  to  give  you  the 
job.  It  must  be  done  right,  with  the  best  materials,  and 
you  mustn’t  gouge  me.”  I finished  that  job  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  and  the  fact  that  my  partner  had  skipped.  I 
was  always  a good  collector.  As  soon  as  you  finish  your 
job,  send  in  your  bill,  and  in  ten  days  go  after  the  money. 
The  point  I want  to  make  is  that,  in  the  licensing  of 
painters,  give  the  young  man  a chance  and  don’t  put  any 
stumbling  block  in  his  way.  Ten  years  afterward  the  man 
who  got  me  away  from  my  first  shop  built  a magnificent 
residence  and  reserved  the  painting.  The  owner  gave  me 
the  contract,  although  I was  not  the  lowest  man.  He 
said  he  had  been  watching  me  for  ten  years.” 

A member  from  Milwaukee  said  that  from  a sanitary 
standpoint,  the  nla-.ster  painter  ought  to  be  licensed. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  did  not  see  how  you  eould  prevent 
the  property  owner  from  buying  material  and  hiring  who- 
ever he  wants  to  -apply  it.  Better  license  some  of  these 
manufacturers. 

P.  W.  Nelson  said  he  weijS  in  favor  of  a license.  ‘‘A  law 
whose  only  requirement  was  a bond  for  $2,000  deserved  to 
be  killed.  I would  rather  see  a man  with  an  empty  pocket 
and  a full  head  than  a man  with  an  empty  head  and  a full 
pocket.”  A union  in  Chicago  requires  an  evidence  of 
•skill  before  it  v/ill  accept  a man  as  a member.  Something 
like  that  should  be  required  from  the  applicant  for  a 
license  for  master  painters.  Nobody  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  painting  -business  who  does  not  know  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  painting.  Material  men  are  always  anx- 
ious to  sell  to  the  reliable  master  painter. 

Mr.  Demeter  said: — We  are  talking  about  protecting  our- 
selve-a  The  trades  that  require  licenses  have  something 
to  do  with  public  health.  I doubt  if  we  can  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  paSiS  a law  to  protect  us. 

A member  said: — We  are  looking  at  this  thing  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint  when  we  are  required  to  remove  old 
wall  p-aper,  kalsomine,  etc.,  especially  after  there  have 
been  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  the  painter  had  to  do  with  mental  con- 
ditions, that  you  can  cure  diseases  with  color.  Often  a 
decorator  is  responsible  for  sending  a man  to  the  saloon. 
Then,  again,  it  touches  the  pocketbook  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Phin-nemore  said  the  efficiency  of  the  master  painter 
should  be  arrived  at  before  he  starts  in  busines-s,  either 
by  apprenticing  or  by  the  trade  school.  Prom  my  stand- 
point, the  business  should  be  "licensed,  but  not  the  man. 

President  Egdorf  decided  that  a State  association  was 
not  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  Credentials  Committee 
as  a State  association  unless  it  had  three  locals. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  a telegram  from  E.  M.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  Trade  Education  Development  Committee, 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  committee,  read 
the  report,  as  follows:— 
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Report  of  E.  M.  Walsh,  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Committee  for  Trade  Educa- 
tion Development. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada: — 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  countries,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  problems  that  may  mean 
the  very  life  and  dissolution  of  our  business  unless  we, 
as  a part  of  the  industrial  unit,  put  forth  every  effort  in 
helping  to  meet  the  condition  that  now  confronts  us. 

The  nation  needs  man  power  for  its  industries  and  all 
lines  of  business,  which  can  be  oibtained  very  largely 
through  the  proper  conservation  and  training  of  the  thou- 
sands of  our  youth  that  are  annually  cast  into  the  human 
scrap  heap  from  our  great  democratic  educational  insti- 
tutions, for  which  we  are  taxed  millions  of  dollars  to 
maintain,  and  for  which  we  obtain  but  a very  small  return 
upon  the  investment  for  education. 

Since  our  last  convention,  in  New  Haven,  at  which  time 
you  again  honored  me  with  the  chairmanship  of  your  In- 
ternational Committee  for  Trade  Education  Development, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  confirm  as  my 
associates  upon  this  committee,  to  represent  their  various 
States  and  associations: — Frank  L.  Glynn,  honorary;  W. 
H.  Oliver,  New  York;  A.  M.  McKenzie,  Canada;  H.  B. 
Kelley,  H.  W.  Christensen,  Massachusetts;  William  C. 
Fisher,  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  Gwilliam,  'Baltimore,  Md. ; 
James  Roach,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  William  Spencer,  Ala- 
bama; Philip  K.  Dern,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Joseph 
Sehaedel,  New  Jersey;  Henry  F.  Moers,  Wisconsin;  E.  P. 
Eilerson,  New  Orleans;  Thomas  H.  Miller,  Denver,  Colo. 

During  the  pa.st  three  years  that  I have  been  associated 
with  the  present  organization  for  trade  education  devel- 
opment I have  been  enabled,  with  the  co-operation  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  efficient,  untir- 
ing assistance  of  our  secretary,  to  create  training  for  our 
craft  at  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Boston  and  Fall  River, 
with  very  promising  further  developments  at  Worcester, 
Providence,  Newark,  New  York  city.  New  Orleans,  Bal- 
timore, Racine,  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  There  have  also 
been  some  very  promising  developments  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

We  have  during  the  past  three  years  trained  and  grad- 
uated for  the  trade  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  about  thirty 
boys,  who  are  now  working  in  the  trade,  drawing  good 
wages,  including  three  very  promising  decorators,  one  a 
boy  of  18  years,  who  finished  his  apprenticeship  in  my 
shop,  and  is  now  employed  at  $30  per  week  in  a large  city 
shop. 

In  addition  to  our  all-day  apprentice  shops,  we  have 
also  developed,  with  much  success,  Saturday  afternoon  and 
night  classes  for  those  already  employed  in  the  trade  that 
desired  advance  instruction  in  special  branches  of  our 
craft. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  our  Eastern  trade  shops 
may  be  done  in  other  States  and  municipalities  if  the 
proper  co-operation  and  support  is  given  the  movement. 

Our  secretary.  Dr.'  Ireton,  has  at  my  request  during  the 
past  year  attended  State  meetings  and  conventions  at 
Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. ; Rock  Island,  111.;  New  Brunswick, 
Paterson  and  Newark,  N.  J. ; Boston,  Mass.;  Scranton,  Pa.; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  addressing  them 
upon  the  importance  of  trade  education,  illustrating  by 
his  stereopticon  pictures  the  developments  already  accom- 
plished with  great  success,  creating  greater  interest  and 
publicity  for  trade  training  throughout  the  country. 

And  our  esteemed  international  secretary,  Mr.  McGhan, 
has  rendered  much  valuable  service,  keeping  our  com- 
mittee informed  upon  national  legislation  relative  to  trade 
education  matters. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  in  convincing  parents  and  school  authorities  of 
the  wonderful  results  to  be  obtained  through  the  applica- 
tion of  academic  knowledge  with  industrial  training. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  graduates  from  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  in  leaving  school  to  seek  occupations 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  had  entirely  forgotten  what 
had  been  taught  in  the  grammar  school,  in  so  much  as 
they  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  applying  their 
knowledge  while  at  school. 

We  have  exerted  our  efforts  in  interesting  boards  of 
education,  in  having  presented  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
ol;  all  grammar  schools,  the  merits  and  possiibilities  of 
vocation  training,  with  excellent  results. 

From  the  various  individual  reports  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  follow,  I feel  that  the  future  of  this  im- 
portant development  is  assured,  but  can  only  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  through  the  thorough  co-operation  of  our 
entire  membership. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill,  has  made  it  possible  for  every  city  and 
municipality  to  train  its  youth  in  some  useful  trade  or 
vocation,  and  the  movement  has  the  endorsement  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one 
of  our  members  to  demand  of  their  local  education 


authorities  some  consideration  and  development  for  our 
trade.  In  doing  so  you  .are  asking  for  no  especial  favors, 
but  a fair  and  equitable  return  upon  your  investment  for 
taxes,  which  supports  the  public  school  system. 

Too  much  time  and  money  in  the  past  has  been  devoted 
to  the  selected  few  going  into  the  professions,  costing  the 
public  $1,000  for  the  education  of  every  college  graduate, 
and  too  little  for  the  masses  going  into  the  trades  and 
industry,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  demand  of 
the  school  authorities  some  consideration  for  ours  and  for 
other  trades,  and  for  conserving  the  thousands  of  our 
youths  that  are  annually  cast  out  from  our  schools  with- 
out any  preparation  fitting  them  for  their  life  work  or  any 
earning  capacity. 

Let  the  schools  broaden  their  activity,  so  as  to  include 
training  for  all  lines  of  business  and  industry,  and  to  in- 
clude painting  and  decorating  in  their  curriculum. 

In  our  efforts  of  publicity,  we  have  created  great  inter- 
est throughout  the  country  in  our  work,  which  has  caused 
a great  influx  of  visitors  to  the  Boardman  Apprentice 
Shops,  and  many  of  the  visitors  entertained  by  your  chair- 
man and  secretary,  at  the  expense  of  much  valuable  time 
and  money,  which  fact  has  created  a greater  feeling  of 
cordiality  and  friendship  toward  the  painting  trade 
among  educators  generally. 

We  should  all  recognize  the  demands  that  are  made 
upon  us,  and  bend  our  every  effort  for  the  success  of  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  most  vitally  interested. 

These  .are  times  of  sacrifices  and  work  for  turning  aside 
our  past  easy-going  habits,  and  develop  something  for  our 
country  and  humanity,  which  have  so  long  depended  upon 
foreign  products. 

With  the  terrible  responsibility  of  this  great  war,  which 
may  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  there  is  absolute  necessity 
for  greater  patriotism  and  regard  for  the  world’s  future, 
in  which  America  must  play  an  important  part— in  fact, 
lead. 

Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  each  State  association  create  a 
State-wide  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  city  or  local  association,  with  a chairman  appointed 
by  the  State  association,  who  shall  represent  the  State 
upon  the  International  Committee  and  file  with  its  secre- 
tary the  personnel  of  his  State  Committee. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
this  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education  De- 
velopment be  appointed  by  vote  of  this  convention  for  the 
term  of  one  year  each. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  chariman  of  each 
State  committee,  through  his  local  members,  visit  the 
various  school  authorities  and  ascertain  from  them  any 
possibility  for  establishing  trade  training  in  their  school®, 
and  that  all  such  information  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
jnittee  for  such  action  as  may  seem  proper  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  for  Trade 
Education  will  at  all  times  furnish  information  to  mem- 
bers of  State  and  local  committees  as  to  the  methods  for 
procedure,  and  render  such  other  aid  as  may  be  within 
his  power  and  ability.  Respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

E.  M.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

Report  from  Colorado. 

January  29,  1918. 

Dr.  D.  Ireton,  Secretary,  International  Committee  on 

Trade  Education  Development:— 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  15,  1917, 
relative  to  trade  education  development,  I beg  to  report 
as  fo'llows: — 

The  Denver  Trade  School  Shop  is  connected  with  the 
North  Side  High  Schocl.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the 
three  trades — carpentry,  plumbing  and  printing. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Carpentry. — First  year: — Business  English,  elementary 
science,  algebra  and  geometry,  mechanical  drafting.  Sec- 
ond year:— Civics,  algebra  and  geometry,  mechanical  draft- 
in.g,  carpenter  shop. 

Plumbing. — First  year: — Business  English,  elementary 
science,  algebra  and  geometry,  mechanical  drafting, 
plumbing  shop.  Second  year:— Civics,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, mechanical  drafting,  plumbing  shop. 

Printing.— First  year: — Business  English,  elementary 
science,  mechanical  drafting,  printing  shop.  Second 
year: — ^Civics,  printing  shop. 

This  school  has  about  fifty  boys  at  the  present  time. 

The  manual  training  course  for  boys,  as  offered  in  the 
Manual  Training  High  School,  provides: — 

First  year  (day  course). — First  term: — Joinery  and  me- 
chanical drawing.  Second  term: — Free  hand  drawing  and 
design,  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year.— First  term: — Turning  and  moulding,  me- 
chanical drawing.  Second  term:— Pattern-making  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

Third  year. — First  term: — Forging  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. Second  term: — Machine  shop  work  and  mechanical 
drawing. 
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Fourth  year. — Fir.'st  term: — Machine  shop  work  and  me- 
chanical drawing:.  Second  term: — Advanced  work  in  any 
shop  line,  taken  in  preceding  grades,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Night  course  provides: — Joinery,  forge  work,  elen  entary 
electricity,  cabinet  making  and  roof  framing,  architectural 
diawlng,  mechanical  drawing,  free  hand  drawing,  machine 
shop. 

The  Denver  Trade  School  Shop  was  established  about 
seven  years  ago.  At  that  time  they  advertised  for  boys 
to  learn  the  painting  and  decorating  trade,  but  failed  to 
receive  any  applications,  so  the  class  was  dropped  and 
not  taiken  up  since. 

I am  informed  the  School  Board  contemplates  a new 
building  in  connection  with  the  Opportunity  Night  School 
tor  Trades  Development,  and  it  has  not  been  decided  what 
trades  will  be  taught.  I shall  endeavor  to  have  a painting 
and  decorating  class  established  in  this  school. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  cause,  I remain,  very  truly 
yours,  Thomas  H.  Miller. 

Report  from  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Hamilton,  Canada,  January  2,  1918. 
Dr.  D.  Douis  Ireton: — 

Dear  Dr.  Ireton: — In  reply  to  your  communication,  dated 
December  15,  in  which  you  asked  for  information  regard- 
ing the  development  of  trade  education  in  connection  with 
our  schools,  I may  say  that,  as  a result  of  the  committee’s 
work  during  1916,  Principal  Sprague  was  appointed  to  our 
Technical  School  and  he  has  gone  along  the  lines  of  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  school  idea.  He  is  doing  good 
work,  and  is  at  the  present  time  hampered  for  lack  of 
proper  accommodation,  and  our  Board  of  Education  will 
not  sanction  the  erection  of  a trade  school  building  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  so  this  year,  while  doing  as  good 
work  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  we  have  been 
to  a certain  extent  marking  time. 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  the  trade  school  idea  is  taking 
hold  very  satisfactorily,  although  it  is  still  uphill  work. 
We  are  looking  for  big  developments  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  war. 

With  very  kindest  regards,  fraternally  yours, 

A.  M.  McKenzie. 

Report  from  Baltimore. 

January  8,  1918. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton: — 

Dear  Sir:— I sent'  several  letters  to  our  School  Board  in 
regard  to  trade  schools  question.  I give  below  a copy  of 
the  last  letter  I received  from  them: — 

Department  of  Education,  December  29,  1917. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gwilliara:— 

Dear  Sir:— I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  elementary  industrial  school.  This 
school  is  to  be  located  at  Carroll  Mansion,  and  Carroll 
Mansion  is  not  yet  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  have  the  building  inspector  put  some  new  rooms  in 
the  building  and  then  have  the  boys  do  the  other  work. 
■This  will  mean  some  house  painting  and  interior  decorat- 
ing. I shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  you  as  soon  as  our 
department  is  ready  to  begin  work;  but  for  the  present  we 
are  waiting  upon  inspector  of  buildings.  Very  truly  yours, 
Charles  J.  Koch,  Superintendent. 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Members  of  Committee 
on  the  Establishment  of  Trade  Apprentice- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  held  in  Boston, 
January  8 and  9,  1918,  it  was  decided  to  model  our  State 
Committee  upon  the  form  of  the  International  Committee. 
The  chairmamn  is  to  be  automatically  a member  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee,  and  the  members  are  to  be  selected 
one  from  each  city  or  locality  where  an  influence  may  be 
exerted  for  trade  education,  thus  getting  in  closer  touch 
with  the  local  situation.  Papers  were  read  at  the  conven- 
tion by  members  of  your  committee,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton 
giving  a paper  on  trade  schools,  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con;  Mr.  Henry  B.  Kelley,  a paper  on  “The  History  of 
Industrial  Schools  of  Massachusetts,”  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Christensen,  a paper  on  “The  Economy  in  the  Paint  Shop 
by  Apprenticeship.” 

During  the  current  school  year  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts Is  entitled  to  a share  in  the  fund  appropriated  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill  amounting  to  $60,316.76.  The 
gradual  increase  of  this  sum,  with  corresponding  yearly 
increase  by  State  and  municipal  appropriations,  will  estab- 
lish a much  needed  fund  for  industrial  education. 
Although  Massachusett.s  is  doing  a great  work  for  indus- 
trial education,  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  men 
of  our  trade  and  many  other  industries  are  developing 
themselves  by  study  in  these  schools. 

The  successful  reopening  of  the  day  and  evening  schools 
of  painting  and  decorating  at  Fall  River  was  due  to 
efforts  of  our  committee.  Their  work,  exhibited  at  the 
Massachusetts  convention,  shows  a splendid  beginning. 


In  Boston  the  Dearborn  School  of  Painting  and  Decorating 
is  in  a promising  condition.  At  New  Bedford  there  is  a 
class  in  paper  hanging.  There  are  good  prospects  for  part 
time  clas'ses  in  other  localities,  if  desired.  Temporarily, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  attendance  at  evening  schools 
of  all  types.  This  is  due  to  war  conditons,  enlistments, 
draft  uncertainties  and  coal  shortage.  In  some  cities  all 
the  evening  schools  have  closed  for  the  season  and  great 
uncertainty  exists  until  the  situation  clears. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  has  reported 
that  compulsory  part  time  education  for  the  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  who  are  engaged  in  the  industries, 
is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  trade  education, 
and  there  is  a willingness  to  open  classes  for  painting 
wherever  the  demand  appears  and  a sufficient  number  of 
pupils  are  assured. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  many  boys  wishing  to  learn  paint- 
ing, as  it  is  a seasoned  occupation  and  the  prospect  of 
enforced  idleness  during  winter  months  discourages  ap- 
prenticeship to  our  trade.  It  is  essential^  that  master 
painters  should  encourage  part  time  education  by  taking 
apprentices  under  this  system  and  by  making  the  trade 
attractive  to  these  boys.  Uphold  the  expression  of  the 
finer  and  more  artistic  side  of  the  business  and  encourage 
the  use  of  decoration  wherever  possible  and  in  good  taste. 
An  amibtion  to  excel  in  these  branches  of  the  business 
will  lead  to  study,  and,  with  more  knowledge  and  in- 
creased efficiency,  to  better  remuneration  and  pride  in  our 
craft.  Henry  B.  Kelley, 

Hans  W.  (Christensen. 

Report  from  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  10,  1918. 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton: — 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ireton: — I received  your  letter  of  December 
15,  and  can  state  that  I am  glad  to  report  progress  in  our 
city  and  State  toward  trade  education,  which  is  so  greatly 
needed  here. 

I have  done  all  I could  to  interest  those  most  concerned 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity. 

You  will  see  from  the  newspaper  clippings  enclosed  that 
we  have  a fund  of  $800,000  available  for  building  a trade 
school. 

Our  city  architect  is  now  visiting  cities  where  such 
schools  are  built  to  get  the  best  ideas  about  it,  and  our 
School  Superintendent  has  given  me  much  encouragement 
and  is  very  anxious  to  get  started  building. 

'rhe  city  of  New  Orleans  has  donated  a beautiful  site 
near  our  city  park  for  that  purpose. 

I have  been  promised  that  the  (first  school  will  be  for 
the  building  trades,  including  the  painting  and  decorating, 
and  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  offered  through 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  I hope  for  better  and  more  efficient 
mechanics  in  the  near  future. 

I shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  in  the  near  future  as  to  our 
progress,  and  anything  you  would  like  to  ask  me  I shall 
be  pleased  to  answer.  Tours  truly, 

C.  L.  Eilerson. 

Report  from  New  Jersey. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1918. 

Dr.  Louis  D.  Ireton:— 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ireton: — As  a member  of  your  Committee 
on  Trade  Schools,  I take  great  pleasure  in  advising  you  of 
what  the  New  .lersey  State  Association  and  the  Newark 
Local  Master  Painters  have  accomplished. 

The  city  of  Newark  is  about  to  erect  a building  for  the 
trade  school  at  the  cost  of  $135, 009.  Owing  to  the  severe 
weather  this  winter,  it  was  impossible  to  begin  operations 
on  this  building.  The  room  which  is  assigned  to  the 
painting  trade  is  36  by  72  feet.  A committee  on  trade 
schools  of  the  Master  Painters  of  Newark  are  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  their 
instructor  of  vocational  school®,  Mr.  Dougan,  to  push  this 
work  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  make  this  trade  school  a 
success. 

At  our  recent  open  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  New 
.Jersey  State  Association  it  was  decided  to  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  seek  their  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  movement  in  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  State.  Tour  address  at  the  Executive 
Board  meeting  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  master  painters  throughout  the  State  and  was 
commended  very  highly.  In  my  opinion,  I think  such  en- 
lightening talks  on  trade  schools  would  bring  about  quick 
action  and  good  results.  You  deserve  considerable  credit 
for  your  time  and  energy  which  you  have  given  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Trade  Schools  Committee  and  the  Master 
Painters’  Association,  and  I can  personally  assure  3tou 
that  your  good  work  is  very  much  appreciated  by  every 
one  of  us  interested  in  the  trade  school  investment. 

I sincerely  hope  that  you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  your  untiring  efforts  and  trust  that  the  good 
feeling  which  exists  between  us  never  shall  cease.  Wish- 
ing you  an  unlimited  success  in  all  your  undertakings,  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  Joseph  iSchaedel, 

New  Jersey  Member  on  Trade  Schools. 
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Report  from  New  York, 

New  York  City,  January  18,  1918. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Secretary,  International  Committee 
for  Trade  Education  Development:— 

My  Dear  Sir-— I beg-  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  would  say,  as  New 
York’s  representative  of  the  committee,  I can.  only  report 
progress.  . , ..  ... 

School  work  here,  in  common  with  all  human  activities, 
has  been  interfered  with  by  reason  of  the  unexampled 
conditions  resulting"  from  the  world’s  upheaval,  and  wnil© 
many  have  been  disposed  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  interest 
of  the  work,  the  uncertainties  of  the  times  have  drawn 
their  attention  in  new  directions.  . ..-, 

My  local  Association  has  discussed  the  matter  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  one  of  our  public  schools  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  maintain  a class  in  painting,  if  we  would  pro- 
vide the  young  men.  In  view  of  the  demand  on  our  young 
men  by  the  government  for  war  purposes,  it  seemed  un- 
wise to  make  the  attempt;  events  have  since  proved  the 
correctness  of  our  reasoning. 

Those  attending  the  schools  that  I have  visited  seemed 
more  or  less  enthusiastic,  but  full  and  complete  interest  is 
lacking,  owing,  I believe,  to  the  many  and  new  absorbing 
questions  of  the  day.  . , . , 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  maintained  under 
the  Vocational  School  law  for  special  aid  all-day  in- 
dustrial schools,  70  evening  trade  schools  and  75  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that,  with  this 
showing,  we  can  confidently  feel  that  with  a return  of 
normal  times  trade  education  will  take  on  added  meaning. 
The  following  from  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  be  of  interest  and 
suggest  to  the  several  members  of  the  committee  the 
reason  for  a full  discussion  of  the  trade  school  question 
in  their  cities; — 

“During  the  past  few  years  extended  arguments 
have  appeared  in  the  public  press  advocating  industrial 
education.  However,  experience  has  shown  that 
neither  teachers  nor  parents  are  sufficiently  informed 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  vocational  schools. 

If  district  superintendents  were  asked  to  call  confer- 
ences of  principals  and  teachers  of  their  districts 
during  the  coming  year  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  general  scheme  of  industrial  training,  the  benefits 
to  all  concerned  would  be  very  great.  The  co-opera- 
tion -with  industrial  establishments  inaugurated  with 
the  opening  of  the  school  has  been  continued  and  ex- 
tended. Visits  by  pupils  to  establishments  of  interest 
have,  under  the  guidance  of  instructors,  proved  help- 
ful in  supplementing  shop  and  classroom  wiork.  Sev- 
eral firms  also  have  furnished  lecturers  to  supplement 
the  practical  part  of  the  work.” 

The  same  report  under  “graduation”  closes  -with  the 
following: — “Economic  necessity  or  congenial  unfitness  for 
mechanical  work  constitutes  the  chief  reason  for  students 
not  finishing  the  course.” 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  plain  that  some  means 
should’  be  employed  to  learn,  as  near  as  can  be,  fitness 
and  adaptability  through  an  examination  prior  to  entrance. 
I hold,  we  do  our  young  men  a wrong,  if  not  a harm,  to 
allow  them  to  spend  two  or  three  years  at  a trade,  only 
to  find  that  they  have  neither  bent  nor  leaning  for  it. 

This  we  cannot  hope  to  entirely  eliminate,  but  we  can 
at  least  endeavor  to  direct  them.  Vocational  psychology 
attempts  to  do  it.  While  little  of  the  science  as  applied 
to  the  mechanic  arts  is  at  this  time  known  or  practised, 
I believe  it  will  soon  be  an  important  guide  when  choosing 
a trade. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
committee,  in  considering  trade  education,  more  than 
purely  trade  matters  will  be  given  thought,  for  as  I view 
the  whole  industrial  question  of  the  day,  it  is  not  that 
we  should  seek  only  to  teach  the  trades,  but  mind  and 
physical  development  should  be  a part  of  the  cTirriculum 
as  well. 

I have  no  thought  to  direct  their  minds  away  from  the 
trades,  but  as  all  useful  and  gainful  occupations  are  but 
a means  to  an  end,  education  in  the  broadest  sense  seems 
,to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

If  we  are  to  have  skilled  and  efficient  painters,  let  us 
at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  broaden  their  general  under- 
standing of  life’s  affairs.  If  we  will  do  this,  I venture  the 
thought  that  we  will  have  better  men,  better  citizens,  and 
a greater  number  of  young  men  seeking  instruction  in  the 
several  trades.  Fraternally  yours, 

William  H.  Oliver. 

Report  from  Wisconsin  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Education  Development. 

Wisconsin  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  in  vocational 
education,  and  the  Wisconsin  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Associa.tibn  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  this  work.  As  a member  of  the  National 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Schools  for  Wisconsin,  in  a paper  read  at  the  convention 
of  the  Wisconsin  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Asso- 


ciation I recommended  that  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Schools  be  enlarged,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  render 
better  service  and  give  more  assistance  to  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Glynn.  This  report  was  approved  by  the  convention.  The 
Wisconsin  Trade  School  Committee  now  consists  of  32 
members  in  as  many  different  cities,  and  is  prepared  to 
give  such  assistance  to  Mr.  Glynn  as  he  may  be  in  need 
of.  This  work  is  now  being  organized  in  the  same  way  by 
other  building  trades  organizations  in  Wisconsin. 

New  legislation  in  Wisconsin  has  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  'Smith-Hughes  bill  concerning  federal  aid,  and  will 
receive  $1,500,000  to  be  distributed  over  a period  of  ten 
years.  There  are  at  the  present  time  under  construction 
five  new  exclusive  trade  school  buildings  in  as  many  differ- 
ent Wisconsin  cities. 

In  Racine  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  the  vocational 
school  for  the  working  boy  or  girl.  To  accomplish  this 
idea  we  have  co-operated  with  an  advisory  board  made 
up  of  employers  and  employes,  men  who  are  working  and 
who  have  expert  knowledge  along  a particular  trade. 
When  any  activity  is  to  be  started  the  director  consults 
with  an  advisory  board  member,  and  in  this  way  we  can 
get  the  most  valuable  information  that  can  'be  obtained 
regarding  that  trade  very  rapidly. 

The  Racine  Vocational  School  has  an  enrollment  of  997 
day  students— boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  years.  They  are  all  employed  in  our  many  industries 
about  the  city  and  work  on  child  labor  permits'.  They 
attend  school  one  day  a week  and  work  five  days,  as  pro- 
vided in  our  State  Child  Labor  law. 

Regarding  the  girls’  school  activities,  we  have  438  girls. 
Some  are  working  as  domestics  in  private  homes  and 
many  are  working  in  offices,  while  a large  num'ber  work 
in  shoe  factories,  trunk  factories,  shirt  factories,  etc. 
These  girls  may  choose  as  a vocational  study  at  the  school 
that  activity  which  they  wish  to  follow  or  are  interested 
in.  We  have  a class  in  telephone  operating  for  the  girl 
who  wants  to  be  a telephone  operator  in  a factory  office. 
She  learns  the  operation  of  the  switchboard  and  how  to 
handle  telephone  calls.  We  have  another  class  of  girls  who 
study  telegraphy.  This  vocation  is  an  opening  to  girls, 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  men  have  been  called  into 
government  service. 

The  classes  in  commercial  work  are  quite  popular,  and 
many  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  clerical 
positions  who  were  doomed  to  stay  in  the  labeling  de- 
partment. Our  sewing  department  is  equipped  with  power 
sewing  machines  so  that  a girl  while  learning  to  operate 
a power  machine  also  learns  to  sew  her  own  dresses  in 
school.  This  fits  her  so  that  if  she  wishes  to  enter  a shirt 
or  shoe  factory  as  a stitcher  and  get  more  pay  than  she 
would  as  a mere  factory  worker,  she  can  do  so.  Just  re- 
cently we  started  a class  of  girls  in  the  hosiery  knitting 
line. 

We  did  not  have  any  equipment,  but  we  hired  the  fore- 
lady of  a knitting  factory  as  a teacher  and  gave  her  a 
class  of  a dozen  girls  to  instruct  right  in  the  factory.  We 
pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  The  girls  get  the  benefit  of 
another  vocational  experience  which  they  may  enter  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so  and  like  the  work. 

All  girls  get  cooking  in  the  school,  as  this  is  something 
-which  they  all  will  use.  Our  cooking  is  quite  practical, 
as  we  maintain  a cafeteria  in  the  school  and  the  products 
of  the  cooking  lesson  are  disposed  of  in  the  cafeteria.  As 
I previously  stated,  the  pupils  are  in  school  one  whole  day 
a -week,  and  one-half  of  the  time  in  school  is  given  up  to 
the  study  of  English,  citizenship,  safety  and  hygiene,  and 
the  other  half  is  spent  at  practical  work. 

In  our  boys’  department  we  have  559  pupils.  They  at- 
tend school  one  whole  day  a week,  and  one-half  the  day 
is  spent  in  practical  work  and  the  other  half  at  practical 
studies.  We  always  have  maintained  in  our  school  a 
machine  shop  class,  pattern  making,  cabinet  making,  elec- 
trical work,  telegraphy  and  printing  departments. 

If  a boy  wants  to  be  a butcher,  or  thinks  he  wants  to 
be,  -we  go  to  the  beet  butcher  shop  we  can  find,  hire  the 
butcher  as  a teacher  and  send  my  'boy  to  a real  butcher’s 
class,  where  he  cuts  meat  and  does  the  real  thing.  We 
give  him  the  mathematics  of  the  butcher  business  in  the 
school,  so  he  will  know  how  to  run  a butcher  shop  suc- 
cessfully if  he  chooses  to  get  into  that  business. 

If  a boy  wants  to  be  a painter,  the  best  painting  and 
decorating  shop  in  town  is  sought  and  the  boy  goes  to 
that  shop  for  his  painting  and  decorating  experience. 
Sometimes  he  is  In  an  elaborately  decorated  hall  or  build- 
ing- again  he  may  be  in  a place  where  redecorating  is  to 
be  done,  and  he  sees  and  learns  by  actual  experience  on 
the  real  job  Just  what  the  business  is  like.  This  kind  of 
vocational  training  will  help  the  apprenticeship  in  our 
State. 

Our  plan  is  to  let  the  boy  get  vocational  experience 
while  he  is  still  attending  school.  We  have  a number  of 
bovs  in  school  part  time,  some  who  work  in  trunk  fac- 
tories, etc.,  on  blind  alley  jobs,  learning  to  be  bakers. 
They  get  practical  studies  in  the  school  one-half  day,  and 
then  go  to  the  baker  shop  and  study  real  baking  for  a 
half  day  under  a real  baker  as  teacher.  Again  a boy  may 
come  to  us  from  a shoe  factoir,  where  he  is  inking  heels 
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or  removing  lasts.  There  is  no  future  for  him  at  this 
kind  of  a job.  He  wants  to  be  a sheet  metal  worker.  We 
£To  to  the  best  sheet  metal  shop  in  town  and  engage  the 
foreman  as  teacher,  and  send  the  boy  wdio  wants  to  learn 
this  trade  to  the  sheet  metal  .shop  for  his  pracitcal  studies. 
He  learns  what  the  trade  is  in  a real  shop  and  on  the  real 
job.  After  hi.s  half  day’s  study  in  the  shop  he  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  at  practical  studies  related  to  his  trade 
in  the  school.  We  are  helping  the  boy  to  find  himself. 
We  also  have  boys  studying  commercial  art,  engraving 
and  electrotyping,  also  printing,  in  real  shops  under  a 
shop  foreman  who  can  teach  the  boy  the  real  jo'b. 

At  present  we  have  the  following  number  of  boys  and 
girls  getting  practical  education  along  the  trade  which 
they  think  they  want  to  enter: 

Boys’  Special  Classes: — Bakeries,  20;  photographers,  1; 
commercial  art,  1;  engraving,  1;  commercial  work,  15; 
butchers.  4;  sheet  metal,  3;  printing,  1;  painters,  2;  teleg- 
raphy, 38. 

Cirls’  Special  Classes: — Commercial  work,  40;  salesman- 
.ship,  10;  telephone  operating,  12;  telegraphy,  12;  knitting,  3. 

The  main  idea  of  the  whole  plan  is  to  have  the  school  in 
the  shop  and  not  put  shops  in  schools. 

This  is,  in  brief,  w^hat  w^e  are  dO'ing  in  Racine  at  present, 
and  we  hope  to  develop  along  these  lines  a great  deal 
during  the  present  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  report  w^as  received  and 
a vote  of  thanks  given  to  Dr.  Ireton  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  nowhere  could  a better  man  be 
■found  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  than  E.  M. 
Walsh.  In  Dr.  Ireton  the  man  had  been  found  who  had 
given  his  time  freely  to  the  w'ork  of  the  committee.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  be  made'  an 
honorary  member  of  the  A.ssociation.  Carried. 

Dr.  Ireton  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upo  him. 

Mr.  Muirhead  moved  that  Mr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Ireton  be 
continued  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Trade  Educa- 
tion Development  Committee.  Carried. 

A telegram  of  greeting  W'as  read  from  Thomas  Pierre- 
pont,  Rochester. 

Referring  to  a matter  brought  up  by  New  Jersey  dele- 
gates, Mr.  Dupke  moved  that  the  question  of  a second 
local  in  a city  where  one  exists  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  in- 
coming president,  vice-president  and  secretary.  Carried. 

\ series  of  I'luestions  on  Association  matters  were  passed 
over  without  discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash.  What  effect  on  stain  and  the 
finishing  coats? 

Mr.  Wall  said  it  would  have  a bad  effect  on  the  finishing 
coats,  being  an  alkali. 

Mr.  McKinley  of  Springfield  said  bicarbonate  of  potash 
had  been  specified  for  a stain. 

Mr.  Willem  said  that  when  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  used 
it  should  be  washed  over  wnth  vinegar.  He  also  said 
bichromate  of  potash  was  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
used  in  staining  mahogany  without  bad  results,  except 
to  the  users. 

Nigrosine.  What  is  it,  and  what  used  for? 

It  is  an  anilin  black,  derived  from  coal  tar.  It  is  soluble 
in  oil,  spirit  or  water,  and  is  used  for  making  stains, 
printing  ink,  etc. 

The  Credentials  Committee  made  a report,  after  which 
the  convention  adjourned  for  the  day. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

President  Egdorf  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10:15  A.  M. 

Secretary  MoGhan  said  the  Colorado  State  Association 
had  asked  pennission  to  change  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Tri-State  Association,  permitting  them  to  take 
in  two  neighboring  States  that  are  so  sparsely  settled  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  getting  a State  Association — 
either  Utah  and  Wyoming  or  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Association,  said 
they  could  get  members  and  locals  in  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
but  could  not  organize  State  Associations. 

Mr.  McKenzie  moved  that  the  request  be  granted. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Birmingham,  said  the  same  conditions 
existed  in  the  Southeast. 

President  Egdorf  suggested  Rocky  Mountain  District 
Association  as  a more  distinctive  name. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Secretary  MciGhan  read  the  following  telegrams: — 
New  Haven  extends  best  wishes  for  most  success- 
ful convention. 

Chas.  P.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Also : — 

Your  telegram  received.  Give  my  congratulations  to 

“Doc.”  Cannot  understand  chairmanship.  I wrote 

Secretary  McGhan  I must  let  go. 

E.  M.  Walsh. 


On  motion,  the  action  of  the  Association  in  making  E. 
M.  Walsh  chairman  of  the  Trade  Education  Commmittee 
was  reconsidered  and  Doctor  D.  Louis  Ireton  was  elected 
chairman. 

From  Coast  to  Coast. 

^ Secretary  iMcGhan  announced  the  fact  that  the  California 
State  Association  had  formally  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
International  Association  and  had  so  notified  him  by  wire, 
but  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  per  capita  tax  which 
was  probably  on  the  way.  The  International  now  has 
a chain  of  State  Associations  extending  from  Coast  to 
Coast. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report. 

Secretary-Treasurer  MoGhan  then  read  his  report  as 
Treasurer,  which  showed,  in  round  figures,  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  $4,000.  The  income  is  approximately  $2,000 
from  associate  members.  The  per  capita  tax  he  was 
anxious  to  make  $3,000  per  year.  The  income  is  now 
slightly  over  $4,000  and  the  Association  is  perfectly  solvent. 
The  burden  is  on  you  to  assist  in  attaining  a membership 
of  at  least  3,000.  I can  report  to  you  very  healthy  progress. 
Two  years  ago  the  membership  was  1,812;  a year  later  it 
was  2,100;  this  year  it  is  close  to  3,000. 

I take  the  responsibility  of  not  paying  $500  into  the  en- 
dowment fund,  because  there  would  not  have  been  enough 
left  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  Association. 

The  detailed  report  was  read. 

iMr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to 
the  secretary  with  instructions  to  charge  office  rent,  and 
clerk  salary.  The  secretary,  he  added,  had  traveled  ’from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  and  had 
not  charged  a cent  for  e’ther  railroad  fare  or  board. 

Mr.  iMoGhan  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  the  Associa- 
tion’s business  whether  he  traveled  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  it  was  a ti’:p  of  his  own.  It  would 
be  necessary  in  the  future  to  have  a representative  of 
the  International  at  the  State  Associations.  ‘‘Last  spring,” 
he  added,  “I  heard  of  the  new  schemes  of  selling  point’s, 
also  the  ‘use  more  paint’  campaign  and  I realized  that 
we  must  wake  up  and  get  busy  unless  we  wanted  the 
manufacturers  to  advertise  in  a manner  detrimental  to 
the  master  painter.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said:— “We  all  appreciate  the  services  of 
Mr.  McG-han.  I am  surprised  at  the  small  salary  paid  to 
our  secretary.  In  New  York  City,  we  have  a secretary 
representing  both  the  employers  and  the  unions.  Last 
year  he  was  a union  painter.  We  are  paying  him  $2,500 
a year  and  all  his  expenses.  We  are  showing  anything  but 
dignity  in  not  paying  all  our  secretary’s  traveling  expenses. 
I think  we  should  do  something  today  to  provide  better  for 
Mr.  McGhan.  We  figured  that  a visit  he  paid  to  us  in  New 
York  was  worth  fully  forty  members;  and  we  feel  that 
he  ought  to  be  paid  more.” 

Mr.  Dupke  said: — “You  are  paying  $1  per  capita  tax; 
or  2 cents  a week  to  the  support  of  this  association,  and 
yet  you  call  this  a dignified  body.  You  engage  a secretary 
for  $2,000  a year  and  then  expect  him  to  go  down  into  his 
own  pocket  to  pay  his  salary.” 

'Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  $1,000  be  appropriated  from  the 
endowment  fund  to  pay  Secretary  McGhan’s  expenses  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  moved  as  an  amendment  that  an  ad- 
ditional $500  be  appropriated  from  the  endowment  fund 
as  extra  compensation  to  the  secretary  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Dewar  accepted  the  amendment  and  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

The  trustees  of  the  endownment  fund  reported  $3,369.86 
as  now  in  said  fund. 

The  Credentials  Committee  presented  their  final  report. 

Jam.es  Phinnemore  read  the  following  resolution  present- 
ed by  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  new  methods 
of  exploiting  paints: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Promotion. 

The  ill  advised  practice  of  some  paint  manufacturers 
of  soliciting  the  sale  of  mixed  paints  to  the  individual 
householder  by  methods  affecting  the  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness of  the  legitimate  house  painting-  industry  having  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  th‘s  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  'Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  convention  assembled  this  date, 
February  6,  1918,  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  also  the  practice 
of  soliciting  the  names  of  property  holders  whose  homes 
or  buildings  may  need  repainting,  and,  in  return  for  the 
assurance  that  the  manufacturers’  materials  will  be  used, 
pledging  themselves  to  recommend  the  sender  of  this  in- 
formation as  a fit  person  to  apply  the  product,  and  the 
adoption  of  other  methods  of  competition  by  the  dealer, 
detrimental,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  to  the 
painting  industry;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  do 
all  in  its  power  in  each  individual  iState  and  local  as- 
sociation situated  in  the  different  localities  to.  combat  this 
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condition  by  energetic  personal  effort  in  their  own  behalf; 
thereby  meeting  the  demand  and  up-building  the  status  of 
their  own  business;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that 
no  paint  can  be  properly  applied  wuthout  the  practical 
knowledge  of  conditions  requiring  the  same  and  the  ex- 
pert advice  of  the  practical  painter. 

There  has  developed,  however,  from  the  experiment  as 
reported,  such  a conclusive  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  house  owner  is  so  receptive  to  personal  explana- 
tion of  ttie  value  of  paints,  especially  as  a medium  of 
preservation,  that  this  Association  recommends  to  the 
membership  generally  to  more  thoroughly  advertise  paints 
and  painting  in  their  respective  localities  and  particularly 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  application  of  paints. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

James  Phinnemore, 

A.  H.  McGhan 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Report  of  Paint  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  Paint  Legislafve  Committee  had 
been  down  to  Washington  many  times;  that  much  inter- 
est is  being  taken,  and  that  as  soon  as  war  measures 
have  been  disposed  of,  the  paint  labeling  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  and  will  be  promptly  acted  on.  The 
necessity  for  placing  a formula  label  on  a padkage  is  being 
recognized  by  many  who  were  previously  opposed  to  it- 

iMr.  Spay,  representing  the  Naval  Stores  Producers’  As- 
sociation, spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  in  regard  to  correct 
labeling  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  They  have  introduced 
the  Harrison  Bill,  but  would  be  even  better  satisfied  if 
the  Kenyon  Bill  were  passed.  We  are  unanimously  op- 
posed to  any  practice  which  permits  the  sale  of  petroleum 
spirits  under  the  name  of  turpentine.  We  will  gladly  give 
you  any  help  you  need. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was 
received  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  g'ven. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  representative 
of  the  Naval  Stores  Producers’  Association. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  hear  an  address  by  Ross 
Crane,  on  Interior  Decoration,  at  the  Women’s  Club,  at 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  favorably  on  the 
following  resolutions  coming  froni  Pennsylvania  in  regard 
to  compensation  insurance. 

Resolution  in  Regard  to  Compensation  Insurance. 

“Whereas,  The  current  year’s  compensation  insurance 
rates  in  Pennsylvani.a  for  both  interior  and  exterior  paint- 
ing work  done  by  the  employing  painters  and  decorators 
have  been  fixed  by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  at  a 
standard  rate  of  83.06  per  $100  of  wages  paid; 

And  whereas.  We  are  also  credibly  informed  that  this 
same  procedure  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all  other  States 
and  Territories  in  which  compensation  insurance  is  in 
force;  Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators, in  convention  this  date,  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, deem  this  high  rate  of  insurance  inequitable  and 
likely  to  work  hardships  to  the  general  master  painters 
and  decorators,  particularly  in  v’ew  of  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  $1-04  is  made  for  all  concerns  who  do  interior 
work; 

And  therefore  be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  con- 
vention petition  the  International  Association,  at  its  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  February,  1918,  in  Peoria,  111.,  to 
thoroughly  consider  all  of  these  phases  of  compensation 
insurance  and  to  use  with  utmost  diligence  its  vast  in- 
fluence and  power  to  have  all  such  questions  adjusted 
in  an  equitable  manner  to  the  best  interests  of  the  master 
house  painters  and  decorators  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  Fowler  thought  that  each  section  of  the  country 
should  take  this  up  and  consider  it  for  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  this  question  of  insurance  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  iNew  Jersey  Association  to  in- 
crease their  membership  and  he  thought  every  State  should 
take  up  and  agitate  this  question. 

Mr.  Fowler  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolut'on  and 
moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  the 
secretaries  of  State  and  local  Associations.  Adopted. 

Compensation  Insurance. 

Mr.  Hope,  representing  the  Builders’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  Illinois,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  insurance. 

The  employers  m the  building  industry,  in  Chicago,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  compensation  insurance  with  the 
stock  companies,  and  finally  organized  a mutual  com- 
pany. The  stock  companies  have  a trust  and  set  the 
rates.  In  this  State  (Illinois),  inside  painting  only  is  about 
$1.79.  If  you  do  both  inside  and  outside  work,  the  rate 
is  over  $.5.  The  minimum  is  $.50.  They  make  you  pay 
on  the  overtime  payroll,  although  there  is  no  greater 
hazard.  You  should  organize  mutual  companies,  because 


stock  companies  will  not  protect  you.  The  labor  unions 
are  constantly  making  demands  which  will  increase  your 
rates  if  you  don’t  combat  them.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  a 
mutual  company  that  is  doing  very  well.  Your  State 
Associations  should  have  legislative  committees  to  watch 
all  legislation  that  may  be  detrimental  to  your  interest. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  asked  what  is  done  in  regard  to  re- 
insurance. 

Mr.  Hope  replied  that  in  a mutual  company  the  profits 
belong  to  the  policyholders,  who  also  must  share  in  the 
loss.  Mutual  companies  operating  under  any  but  the 
compensation  law  will  be  a failure.  We  had  five  deaths 
last  year,  every  one  paid  in  full  within  two  weeks. 

He  quoted  the  rates  charged  by  their  company. 

A motion  to  continue  in  business  was  adopted. 

F.  W.  Dupke  read  the  following; — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company. 

To  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Peoria,  111.,  February  8,  1918. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Master  Painters’  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
President  Egdorf  and  Brothers: — 

It  is  with  regret  that  nothing  definite  can  be  reported 
to  this  convention  in  reference  to  our  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  The  greatest  drawback  has  been  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  bulk  of  insurance  to  apply  for  a 
charter.  You  committee  are  certain  that  patience  and  en- 
durance will  accomplish  something  definite,  some  time. 

National  conditions  have  interfered  and  retarded  the 
work  considerably,  and  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
progress,  as  long  as  the  present  conditions  continue,  but 
we  are  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

If  we  cannot  consummate,  the  preliminary  matters  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  originally  intended,  we 
will  be  obliged  to  shift  the  original  plan,  and  work  for  a 
charter  in  some  other  State,  in  which  the  laws  are  as 
favorable  to  the  affairs  of  a mutual  company  as  Penn- 
sylvania. 

For  the  present,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  make  a re- 
port of  progress,  and  trust  that  within  the  next  twelve 
months  your  new  venture  will  be  fully  realized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  C.  Beck, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee 
given  further  time. 

James  Phinnemore  read  the  report  of  the 

Memorial  Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a unanimous  standing  vote, 
all  the  members  remaining  standing  for  one  minute. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  read: — 

Resolution  on  the  Death  of  Vice-President 
W.  H.  Pinck. 

JVhereas,  M'illiam  H.  Pinck,  of  Buffalo,  elected  vice- 
pre-sident  at  New  Haven  in  Februarj-  last,  was  called  to 
his  eternal  rest  by  Our  Heavenly  Father  on  March  27, 
1917;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  records  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Vice-President  TTilliam  H. 
Pinck  in  the  past,  and  we  express  our  sense  of  the  deep 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  his  death;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  entered  on 
our  records  and  a copy  sent  to  his  family. 

Jas.  Phinnemore. 

R.  H.  Langston. 

William  E.  Wall. 

Jlr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  reports  be  adopted  by  a rising 
vote,  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Wall  Paper  Dealers  Eligible  to  Membership. 

Fred  Epple  said  he  wanted  it  to  be  placed  on  record 
that  legitimate  retail  wall  paper  dealers  should  be  invited 
to  join  the  local  associations  of  master  painters  and  dec- 
orators. as  their  business  interests  are  identical,  especially 
in  their  dealings  with  the  journej-men. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  this  needed  no  discussion,  as  anv  man 
who  sells  and  hangs  wall  paper  is  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  the  Association. 

John  Theobald,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent’s Address,  reported  that  they  disapproved  of  the 
recommendation  to  raise  the  per  capita  tax  to  $2.  and 
also  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the  Executive 
Board.  The  other  parts  of  the  address  were  approved. 

'The  report  was  adopted. 

A resolution  to  adjourn  for  one  hour  was  adopted  at 
12.30  p.  m. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

I’resident  Kgdorf  called  the  conventiou  to  order  at 
1.45  p.  m.  ^ j . 

The  Auditing  Committee,  through  Oscar  L.  Wood,  chair- 
man, reported  that  they  had  examined  the  books  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  and  found  them  correct. 

Location  of  Next  Convention. 

C.  L.  Eilei'son  presented  the  claims  of  New  Orleans  for 
the  li>19  convention. 

Air.  Udall  moved  that  the  next  annual  convention  be 
held  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Willem  said  that  New  Jersey  had  wanted  at,  but 
had  decided  to  second  Now  Orleans  for  1919,  and  ask 
for  the  convention  in  1920. 

On  motion  the  nominations  were  closed. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
New  Orleans,  and  this  was  done. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 


Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York  city,  nominated  Oscar  L. 
Wood  for  president,  saying  that,  in  electing  Mr.  Pinck 
at  New  Haven,  the  Association  had  not  only  honored 
Mr.  Pinck  personally,  but  had  also  pledged  its  support 
to  New  York. 

ATt.  Powler  seconded  the  nomination  in  behalf  of  Penn- 
s>'lvania;  Air.  Christiansen  in  behalf  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Lane  in  behalf  of  Alissouri  (Mr.  Clark  having  with- 
j Air.  Hughes  in  behalf  of  Canada,  All.  En.nis  for 
Connecticut,  and  a number  of  others  seconded  the  nom- 
ination of  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  nomination  of  Air.  W^ood  was  made  unanimous,  and 
on  motion  of  Air.  Lane  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for 
Oscar  L.  Wood.  , ,,  ^ 1 

Air.  Wood  asked  all  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
so  that  in  1919  we  may  say  that  we  have  uplifted  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada-  He  thanked  the  Association,  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Air.  Wall  nominated  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  for  vice-president. 

Air.  Lane  nominated  A.  G.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  on  behalf 
cf  AOssouri. 

The  ballot  resulted,  when  declared  later,  as  follows: — 
Clark,  665;  Aluirhead,  1,398.  _ 

And  the  election  was  made  unanimous  on  motion  of 

Air  Phinnemore  nominated  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Wash- 
in°-ton  D.  C.,  to  succeed  himself  as  s€cretary-treas>urer, 
and  this  was  seconded  by  William  E.  Wall,  who  said  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Air.  AIcGhan’e  efforts  to  stop  this 
intensive  paint  selling  the  trade  would  be  in  a very  un- 
fortunate position  indeed  in  the  years  to  come. 

Air  Kennedy  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr  Wood  also,  and  he  said  he  hoped  the  secretary 
would  practice  what  he  had  preached  and  apply  a little 
cost  accounting  to  his  expense  account. 

Air.  Bush  also  seconded  the  nomination. 

Air.  Albrecht  expressed  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  AIcGhan 
in  seconding  his  nomination.  , , , , j 

Air.  Egdorf  gave  the  chair  to  Mr.  Theobald  and  seconded 


the  nomination.  . , . 

Air  Cook  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McGhan. 

Air!  Harper  seconded  the  nomination  on  behalf  of  Wis- 


consin. . T 4. 

Air.  Christiansen  said  that  it  gave  New  Jersey  great 
pleasure  to  second  this  nomination. 

Air  Krause  individually  seconded  the  nomination. 

Air'.  Alinturn,  on  behalf  of  Alissouri,  moved  it  be  made 

unanimous.  . ^ ^ j 

Air.  Dewar  moved  that  Air.  Wall  be  instructed  to  de- 
posit one  vote,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  AIcGhan  was 
dsctsd. 

Air.  AIcGhan  said  that  the  kind  words  said  of  him  would 
be  sufficient  recompense.  He  spoke  about  the  branches 
of  the  industi-j-  and  the  fact  that  when  he  said  to  a mil- 
lionaire concern:- — “You  cannot  do  this,”  it  was  stopped. 
They  have  felt  your  power  in  the  actions  of  your  Paint 


Legislative  Committee. 

Air  Aluirhead  said  that  he  could  only  say: — I thank 
you.  President  Wood,  I can  only  say  if  your  right  hand 
gets  tired  use  mine.”  _ 

The  following  were  chosen  as  the  Executive  Board: — 
Colorado— S.  AI.  Duncan,  Colorado  Springs. 
Connecticut— C.  R.  Turner.  Hartford. 

Eastern  Canada— James  Phinnemore,  Toronto. 

Illinois — L.  A.  Bertrand,  Kankakee. 

Indiana— O.  S.  Jones,  Fort  Wayne. 

Alassachusetts — Chester  F.  Robart,  Brookline. 

Alichigan — August  Hess,  Detroit. 

Missouri — John  \V.  Lane,  St.  Louis. 

New  Jersey— Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark. 

New  York— A.  J.  Rosenthal,  New  York  city. 

Ohio — C.  AI.  Uber,  Youngstown. 

Pennsylvania — Charles  H.  Fowler. 

Western  Canada— William.  C.  Clark,  Alanitoba. 


AVisconsin — John  C.  York,  Burlington. 


Kentucky-^Thomas  A.  Brocar,  Louisville. 

Utah— Philip  K.  Dern,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Alaryland — Thomas  Gwilliam,  Baltimore. 

Rhode  Island— William  C.  Fisher,  Providence. 

Virginia — A.  Hetzer,  Richmond. 

Louisiana— C.  M.  Eilerson,  New  Orleans. 

Alabama — A.  H.  Rogers,  Birmingham. 

Washington.  D.  C.— Charles  Macnichol. 

Air.  Macnichol  moved  that  the  incoming  president  be 
emriowered  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Executive  Bonr 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  were  announced  were 
elected. 

It  was  stated  that  M.  F.  Shay  had  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  Peoria,  the  Illinois  Association 
and  the  local  association  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Dewar  added  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
so  inuch  of  their  efforts  to  make  the  coiwention  a suc-- 
cess,  and  also  the  ladies  of  the  city  who  had  contribbuted 
so  much  to  the  Toreadors,  and  to  the  local  convention 
bureau. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  added  the  hotel  management. 

A unanimous  rising  vote  was  given. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Wall,  Hartmann  and  Dupke  were 
appointed  as  a committee  to  consider  Mr.  Wall’s  paper 
and  endeavor  to  carry  its  suggestions  into  effect. 

Ex-Presiident  John  Theobald  acted  as  installing  officer. 

Presented  by  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  President-elect  Oscar 
L Wood  v.'as  brought  forward  and  was  invested  with  the 
badge  first  worn  by  tJie  president  at  St.  Louis  in  1892. 

Vice-President-elect  Neil  M:  Muirhead  was  next  in- 
stalled. 

A.  H.  McGhan  was  then  installed,  and  Mr.  Hughes  also 
led  Miss  Marian  AIcGhan  forward  and  presented  her  to 
the  convention  as  the  assistant  secretary. 

Ex-Presidenr  Egdorf  was  inducted  into  the  honored 
class  of  “Has  Beens.” 

President  AVood  said  he  would  try  to  do  what  he  could, 
though  he  did  not  believe  he  could  do  as  well  as  our 
dear  beloved  brother,  the  late  William  H.  Pinck. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pinck?  Mr.  Hughes-  was  given  a vote 
of  thanks  for  so  ably  assisting  the  newly  elected  officers 
up  the  stepladder. 

President  AVood  appointed  Air.  Egdorf  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  which  the  convention 
adjourned. 


The  Banquet. 

The  chief  entertainment  feature  of  the  convention  was, 
of  course,  the  banquet,  which  was  held,  according  to 
established  custom,  on  Thursday  evening.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  wished  to  participate  the  main  dining 
room  of  the  hotel  had  been  secured,  and  it  presented  a brii. 
liant  sight  as  the  guests  filed  in  at  the  appointed  hour. 

After  all  had  found  their  places  they  remained  standing, 
and,  led  by  William  Paris,  joined  in  singing  “America,” 
followed  by  “God  Save  the  King.”  Then  a blessing  was 
invoked  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Carpenter. 

Next  came  the  dinner  itself,  which  was  served  with  the 
customary  excellence  of  the  Jefferson’s  cuisine,  according 
to  the  following 

MENU. 

Fresh  Seafood  Cocktail. 

Celery.  Salted  Nuts.  Olives. 

Cream  of  Tomato. 

Filet  of  Whitefish,  Duglere. 

Potato  Hollandaise. 

Roast  Spring  Chicken  with  Dressing. 

Asparagus  Tips. 

Special  Baked  Potato. 

French  Endive  Salad. 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream.  Assorted  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

After  the  dinner  was  concluded  Mrs.  Pennington,  of 
Washington,  led  the  assembled  guests  in  singing  “Over 
There.” 

After  the  song  was  ended  E.  J.  Bush,  secretary  of  the 
Peoria  local  association,  called  the  assembly  to  order  and 
thanked  the  guests  for  their  attendance.  He  said  that 
in  1905  the  Illinois  State  Association  was  organized.  Two 
years  later  they  held  their  first  real  convention  in  the  city 
of  Peoria.  The  man  who  was  president  of  the  Interna- 
tonali  Association  had  come  from  Canada  to  help  them  to 
organize,  and  they  thought  it  was  no  more  than  fitting, 
now  that  the  International  Association  had  come  to  Peoria 
to  hold  its  convention,  that  they  should  ask  that  same 
man  to  preside  over  the  banquet,  and  he  introduced  Ex- 
President  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  as  the  toast- 
master of  the  evening.  . , . . 

Toastmaster  Hughes  began  by  congratulating  the  Illinois 
Association  on  the  progress  they  had  made.  You  will  bear 
with  me  if  I speak  a few  words  on  the  European  war. 
It  was  a proud  day  when  the  Unhed  States  joined  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Allies.  In  the  heated  furnaces  of  war 
are  being  welded  the  bonds  which  will  unite  in  firm  friend- 
ship the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  And  when 
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the  Dove  of  Peace  again  hovers  over  the  world  those  two 
nags  will  go  side  by  side.  The  flag  that  has  floated  for  a 
thousand  years  entwined  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Old 
tJlory. 

Before  the  speakers  begin,  he  added.  Dr.  Ireton  has 
something  to  say. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  that  for  three  years  the  Association  had 
been  electing  what  they  thought  was  their  secretary-treas- 
A pleasure  to  introduce  the  real  secretary, 

Miss  McGhan,  and  to  present  to  her  this  token.” 

He  handed  to  her  a handsome  lavalliere,  the  gift  of 
members  of  the  International  Association. 

Neil  M.  Muirhead  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  reply 
and  say  that  Miss  McGhan  appreciated  the  gift  and  would 
wear  it  proudly. 

Mr.  McGhan  started  to  thank  the  Association,  when  the 
toastmaster  called  him  to  order. 

Jarnes  Phinnemore  said  that  this  was  an  International 
-■*-Ssociation,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  the  matter  of  love, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  members  he  presented  Miss 
M;cGhan  with  a bracelet  watch. 

Mr.  McGhan  thanked  the  Association,  and  said  that  his 
daughter  would  carry  these  things  back  to  her  mother. 
Three  of  his  sons,  he  added,  are  in  the  service.  "When  you 
receive  a communication  from  my  office,  very  frequently 
it  comes  from  your  little  secretary. 

The  toastmaster  introduced  Hon.  Frank  J.  Quinn,  of 
Peor.a,  111.,  who  made  a brilliant  and  witty  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  he  had  attended  the  convention  at 
New  Orleans,  and  since  then  had  had  numerous  conversa- 
tions in  regard  to  trade  unions  and  accidents  with  one  of 
your  members. 

We  here  in  Peoria  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  this  crisis.  We  are  ready  to  give  up 
business  and  make  war  our  business.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that,  though  business  is  ruined,  we  make  war  until  it 
is  over.  We  do  all  that  we  can  to  maintain  and  sustain 
this  government.  Across  the  river  are  hundreds  of  men 
making  the  great  Peoria  tanks  that  Will  help  to  win  this 
war.  'We  always  stand  ready  to  aid  men  and  women  to 
make  better  citizens.  My  friends  from  Canada,  we  glory 
with  you  and  your  boys,  and  we  are  glad  that  our  boys 
are  fighting  with  them.  Det  us  hope  that  in  the  end  right 
and  justice  will  prevail  and  that  it  will  bring  peace  that 
will  last  forever. 

Mr.  Quinn  carried  his  auditors  with  him  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  at  the  conclusion  was  greeted  with  a hearty 
burst  of  applause. 

Hon.  P.  G.  Rennich  was  introduced  and  made  a brilliant 
speech,  greeting  the  company  as  “Fellow  Americans.” 

He  said;  “I  happened  to  be  born  in  Canada.  We  have  a 
new  spirit  of  the  idea  of  brotherly  co-operation. 

“What  America  has  on  bdth  sides  of  the  lines,  thank 
God,  is  good  homes.  There  is  the  birth  of  all  liberty.  Hqme 
builders  and  home  makers  are  good  citizens  everywhere. 
Every  man  who  loves  his  home,  his  flag  and  his  country, 
is  a good  American,  no  matter  where  his  ancestors  may 
have  been  born. 

“The  toastmaster  called  that  flag  Old  Glory,  and  when 
this  war  is  over  it  will  still  be  Old  Glory.” 

He  told  many  interesting  and  witty  stories,  and  con- 
cluded by  reciting  two  poems,  in  one  of  which  he  gave  the 
dialect  of  the  French  Canadian  voyagers,  while  the  other 
was  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  West. 

Then  the  band  played  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and 
the  audience  rose  and  sang,  while  an  electric  representa- 
tion of  “Old  Glory”  glowed  brilliantly  at  the  end  of  the 
room. 

So  ended  the  banquet  of  1917. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  local  association  had 
arranged  a complete  schedule  of  entertainment  features 
that  kept  the  ladies  busily  occupied  from  Tuesday  until 
Friday  afternoon.  These  were  in  addition  to  the  regular 
evening  entertainments  in  which  the  men  participated. 
As  the  duties  of  the  representative  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine kept  him  busy  in  the  convention  hall  during  the 
mornings  and  afternoons,  he  was  unable  to  learn  at  first 
hand  much  about  the  ladies’  entertainments,  but  all  the 
visiting  ladies  expressed  themselves  as  more  than  pleased 
with  the  rounds  of  luncheons,  shopping  tours,  theater 
and  sightseeing  parties  provided  for  their  enjoyment.  The 
local  ladies  made  delightful  hostesses,  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
their  guests. 


The  President’s  Reception. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  usual  reception  to  the  president 
and  officers  of  the  International  Association,  followed  by 
a dance,  was.  held  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Jefferson. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arranging  for  this  en- 
tertainment, owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  local  fuel 
administration  to  all  entertainments  on  Tuesday  evening, 
but  it  was  finally  overcome,  and  the  dance  was  permitted 
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no  elaborate  refreshnreX%voulT  be"^^er“^^ 
BfdS®and%''e”'^<°®®‘^  A°^  President  and  Mrs.  George  E 
ufZn  McGhan  of  daughter,  ^MiS 

nnri  i\/r  International  Association:  Sec- 

cSfom  with^fhei?  focallssr. 


The  Toreadors’  Night. 


There  is  an  active  organization  of  representative®  of 
the  associate  membership,  which  is  known  arthe  Tor 

" throwing  the  bull.”  Now  the  main  ob- 

1 of  this  organization  is  to  provide  an  evening’s  enter 

tainment  for  the  members  and  their  wfves  at  thi  fnteT 
national  conventions.  inter- 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  up  to  the  Toreadors  whn 
xtended  an  invitation  to  all  who  were  at  the  convention 

Thanks  to  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar,  the  genial  adver- 
heshfp  manager  of  the  Adams  & Biting  Company,  who 
•X  clever  writer,  is  a talented  musician  and 

*'■“>  ‘“oi 

Company.^^'’'®^'''''’  Chicago  Grand  Opera 

Rachel  Steinman-Clarke,  violinist 
Edward  Clarke,  baritone. 

Earl  Victor  Prahl,  accompanist. 

Kathryn  "Mills,  Vera  Long  and  Will  Eske 
The  arrangement  of  the  following  program  was  de- 
parted  from  to  some  extent  because  of  the  late  arrival 
of  the  tram  from  Chicago,  making  a rearrangement  of 
the  numbers  necessary: — sciueut  oi 

Program. 

2 Wif  Eske^'”^ Singing  Violinist 

■i' Humor  and  Mystery 

4.  (a)  Danny'BoTV.'.  0?d  "V'' 

(b)  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. ..  .’.V. Bergen 

Edward  Clarke  ® 

„ Mr.  Prahl  at  the  Piano. 

5.  Bell  Song  (Lakme) Delibes 

Jessie  Christian 

6.  Heryre  Kati  ] Hubay 

Rachel  Steinman-Glarke. 

7.  (a)  A Birthday  Woodman 

(b)  Woodland  Croon  Song Clu^u 

(c)  Winds  of  the  South ScTh 

Jessie  Christian. 

8.  La  ci  darem  la  mano  (Don  Giovanni) Mozart 

Miss  Christian  and  Mr.  Clarke 

in'  Popular  Singing  Violinist 

10.  Vera  Long Coon  Shouter  and  Ragtime  Artist 

“AMERICA” — ALL  SING. 

When  Will  Eske  borrowed  a lady’s  handkerchief  and 
started  to  do  stunts  with  it,  he  called  for  a volunteer  from 
the  audience,  and  picked  out  a quiet  looking  member  in 
the  front,  who  stepped  up  and  began  to  have  fun  with  the 
showman,  tugging  at  his  necktie  and  attracting  the  atten 
tion  of  the  audience  to  himself.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  performance  was  over  that  Mr.  Eske  learned  that 
Mr.  Halher,  the  master  painter  from  New  Haven  Conn 
had  been  an  old  showman  himself,  and  had  traveled  with 
Barnum  & Bailey’s  circus  till  an  accident  sent  him  back 
to  the  painting  business. 

While  the  audience  enjoyed  the  classical  music  of 
Rachel  Steinman-Clarke,  and  the  singing  of  Miss  Chris- 
tian  and  Mr.  Clarke,  they  also  appreciated  the  coon  songs 
and  rag  time  music  of  Vera  Long;  but  the  one  who 
caught  on  best  was  Miss  Kathryn  Mills,  the  singing  vio- 
linist, whose  vivacity  added  attractiveness  to  the  merit 
of  her  performance.  When  she  finally  started  to  sin- 
‘ Over  There”  she  got  the  whole  audience  going  and  they 
became  so  enthusiastic  that  they  w'ould  not  be  satisfied 
till  she  came  back  and  sang  it  all  over  again. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  members  of  the  Torea- 
dors;— 

Adams  & Elting  Co.. 

Benjamin  Moore  Company. 

Chicago  Varnish  Company. 

Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company. 

Emil  Caiman  & Co. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co.,  Inc. 

G.  B.  Heckel. 

Hammer  Bros.  White  Lead  Company. 

Heath  & Milligan  Mfg.  Co.. 

Hamlin  & Goodman  Co. 
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Harrisons,  Inc. 

Jno.  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc. 

Jno.  W.  Masury  & Sons. 

Jas.  B.  Sipe  & Co. 

Jno.  S.  Tilley  Ladders  Company. 
Keystone  Varnish  Company. 
Lead  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

MoUer  «&  Schumann  Co. 
MathesO'n  Lead  Company. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
Newark  Varnish  Works. 
National  Lead  Company. 

Patton  Paint  Company. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 
Standard  Varnish  Works. 
Sherwin-Williams  Company. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

A number  of  the  ™®Th^r^  representatives  re- 

quarters at  the  Jefferson,  wheie  thmr^e^^^^^ 

^ived  their  fiends  and  made  M The  rooms 

them  had  exhibits  of  th  P scattered  about  the 

in  which  they  were  to  b rather  unfortunate,  how- 

first  and  second  up  their  headquar- 

evea-,  that  some  of  the  ^a  esmen  or  two 

ters  and  went  away  lunchwn^l^^.^S 

between  the  sessions  their  attendance  at 

of  the  members  who  were  le^lar  m tne 
the  meeting  were  unable  to  find  them. 

on.  of  tho  most 

Standard  Oil  Cloth  'ChTP^^^’Ts^Matthews  execute  a panel 
the  visiting  f’or  a iSinl'  room,  the  three  operations 

decoration  suitable  for  a living  enabling  the  members 

worked  out,  one  each  ’ „ogressed.  It  was  a beautiful 
to  watch  the  work  as  it  P S y^„ekKround  of  plain  peb- 
piece  of  Tiffany  ;blend  work^  a panels  of  plain 

bled  Sanitas.  There  French  and  Italian  mar- 

Sanitas  marbled  m imitatm^  ^ The  com- 

bles;  damask  and  made  by  Mr.  Mat- 

pany  will  send  Association  who  are  inter- 
thews to  those  members  ot  tne  a ^ ^ ipaber  was 

e^d  in  this  hr^h  class  decorativ  p^'j)  carey.  Chicago 
in  charge  of  the 

salesman;  T.  T' oust rator  and  G.  M.  Prentiss,  adver- 
iS'mCSet  Oil  Cloth  aojlles  .ca  progress  panels  ssere 
given  away  as  souvenirs. 

The  National  Load  Compah^^^^  Si 

gation  of  representa  ’ „ p Wallace,  Chicago,  J.  K- 
lisle,  Vance  Bricker  and  f J Cleveland;  CD.  F.  Cos- 
Isham,  Cincinnati;  W.  V J°“'^  ’hms,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
L?%.Tou!l  Sn,  New  York.  Filing  memorandum  pads 
were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

os  A or,  Co  of  New  York,  were  represented 
Hanlon  & Goodman  Co.,  or  incw 

by  W.  A.  Robertson. 

Pratt  & ^^°-’^tna|L®o??ales!^ 

seated  by  A.  E>.  Gr  v , ^ j f.  Wansbrough,  dis- 

Sproule,  sales  manager  Chicat,  , Chicago, 

trict  sales  manager,  and  R.  S.  woouy 

Thomas  E.  Kearns  represented  the  Matheson  Lead 

Company,  but  had  no  exhibiL 

Adams  & Biting  Co.  Tepresenterby 

Naples  velvet  Finish,  ^tc.  They  w^e^^^P^^ 

fam  Ha?dt^S^ 

away  as  souvenirs.  

,E.  A.  Munn.  Kalsomlne 

?Ier?;  who  a™o;>ttAtlo«s 

oTr  »'■  modern  hrnm.n.a 

Of  pane^  shewing  the  1 | connection  with  oalcimines 

any  branch  of  pamtmg. 

T>hP  Fagle-Picher  Lead  Company  had  no  exhibit,  but 
The  , bv  W A Woodmansee,  Cincinnati,  C.  J. 

SneVcWcSJf^hn*,  Schulte,  Peoria,  and  B.  T,  Tem- 

meier,  St.  Louis.  

Ralph  Daj^ls  and  B-  S^w^.ll^JProscnM^ 

SenS  a°t  tM?”eaMnart.r.  In  the  Jefferson. 

-i-h  ■Dv/it'h Arc;  Tnc  W6re  represented  by  James  C- 

Cummlng®.  who  distributed  bill  folders  and  carpenters’ 
rules  as  souvenirs. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

James  B.  Sipe  & Co.  had  an  e^ensive  exhiW^^ 
a moving  picture  show  and  a lecture  d Their  exhibit 
Rogers,  vice-president  and  sales  manager.  T' 

Included  exposure  tests  which  showed  t'ln  FnLVEXterior 
years’  exposure  ot  formulas  fiy«».  “ t?;" 

S!„h?„‘.”t‘o„“ro^  rti^s  dM«  Ha  “oT^wi?; 

JaS^  Sr  we‘rr,?aS‘e 

whistle  toys  were  given  away. 

The  Harrison  Works  anT*the  Bridgeport  Works  of  the 
E^^^du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.  ^er^  represented  I^y  W^ 
Pheris,  H.  R.  Hirsching  and  B.  J.  Hicks,  ino  eihiu 
made.  

awa?  hy  “haX  M%Sis  anf  ML“H^pSnrrr*rl"e“ 

tatives  of  Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co. 

Kwickwork  and  enamel  was  featured  ®tan^^^^ 

Varnish  Works,  represented  hy  Carpe  ^ 

Quigley,  J.  M.  IMcLean  and  D.  F.  ’Meenan. 
and  mirrors  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

The  Sherwin-WilUams  C^nY  ^fsSttd 

tone  and  Flattone  System  effects.  ®Luiier  Abo>ut 

by  Robert  M.  Carson,  N.  E.  Born  and  K.  Miner. 

200  small  spatulas  were  given  away. 

John  W.  Masury  & Son  were  represent^  by  ^f^k 

son  and  R.  B.  Hancock,  of  Chicago,  and  W.  A.  McCorm 
and  F.  R.  Cochran,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Chmpb.il  Glhss  andWit  Co- 

George  K.  Leis,  C.  T.  .Morrison  and  P.  W.  Edwaras. 

No  samples  were  displayed  by  the  Cooper  Bell  Varnish 
ro  but  iSeT  memorandum  books  were  given  away  by 
4 ra®vford  their  sales  manager,  who  occupied 
afff/adhuarmes  to  receive  hie  Mends  amonj 
the  painters,  


NEW  JERSEY  THANKS  PRESIDENT 
WOOD. 

> The  New  Jer,sey  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  has  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, a slight  testimonial  of  its  esteem,  m the 
shape  of  a letter,  the  resolution  authorizing  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
Jhe  New  Jersey  Association. 

The  testimonial  follows ; 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  16,  1918. 
Mr.  Oscar  L.  Wood, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : — . 

On  behalf  of  the  Neiv  Jersey  State  AssociaUon 
Master  Painters  and.  Decorators,  I have  been 
delcKated  to  tender  to  you  this  tesHmomal  in 
appreciation  of  the  kind  courtesies  you  have  ex- 
tended to  our  members  at  the  Jefterson  Hotel 
during  the  time  of  the  International  Convention. 

Briefly  speaking,  words  can  not  convey  to_  you 
mir  sentiment  on  the  said  occasion,  recognising 
-the  fair  treatment  we  ivill  receive  from  you,  our 
'’International  President.  May  this  occasion  prove 
to  be  the  binding  link  in  one  endless  chain  of  the 
future  continued  success  and  prosperity  for 
■Oscar  L.  Wood,  our  International  President. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  WITT,  JR., 

Secretary. 
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The  Bookcase  By  Y our  Desk 


By  ERNEST  V.  MADISON. 


'VT'ES,  I know  the  chances  are — that  ^ou 
^ haven’t  such  a bookcase. 

Y OU  SHOULD  have  one,  however. 

Either  a bookcase  or  book  shelves,  where 
you  can  keep  a file  of  catalogues  of  the  store 
stock  and  store  furnishings  now  purchased  or 
likely  to  be  purchased  for  your  use.  If  you 
haven’t  room  for  a bookcase  or  book  shelves, 
clear  off  the  top  of  your  desk  and  file  your 
catalogues  there  in  a classified  arrangement. 

J)UST  SHOULD  never  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect on  these  catalogues. 


^HEY  CONTAIN  facts  which  every  paint 
dealer  should  know.  These  facts  may 
make  a greater  success  of  your  business.  The 
lack  of  them  may  make  a failure  of  it.  The 
brands  and  range  of  goods  that  is  food  for 
the  paint  dealer  across  the  street  is  likely  to  be 
poison  for  your  store.  Careful  study  of  these 
catalogues — serious  consideration  of  their  pages 
will  prevent  extravagance  and  poor  buying. 

J^ASTE  IN  buying  breeds  snap  judgment — 
the  snap  judgment  which  has  dismantled 
more  paint  stores  than  unfair  competition,  war, 
fire  and  other  destructive  elements.  And  the 
mental  insight  gained  through  hasty  reading  or 
conversation  is  not  far  removed  from  snap 
judgment.  Dependable  buying  knowledge  is 
gained  through  a gradual  assimilation  of  the 
possibilities  and  actualities  of  different  products. 

pERHAPS  YOU  say  "'the  salesman’.^ 
True,  he  can  help  you.  And  the  average 
salesman  is  honestly  conscientious,  too — ^but 
here  and  there  are  fellows  who  are  expected  by 
their  firms,  to  get  the  business.  So  they  go 


after  it — to  make  the  sale.  The  buyer  often 
yields  to  their  enthusiasm  and  claims,  because 
he  is  only  human,  with  a desire,  for  efficiency, 
with  a confidence  in  universal  man — and  with 
a lack  of  self-training  for  the  responsibilities  of 
buying. 

"pHE  BOOKCASE  by  your  desk  is  protec- 
tion against  this  kind  of  buying.  Its  con- 
tents will  tell  you  what  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers make  the  store  stock  and  store  furnish- 
ings for  you.  They  will  tell  you  what  manu- 
facturers and  publishers  m your  field  make  the 
store  stock  and  store  furnishings  not  for  };ou. 
Also,  they  will  prime  you  with  a judgment 
which  cannot  be  pierced  by  the  enthusiasm  or 
exaggeration  of  the  personal  claim. 

g O KEEP  the  dust  off  the  bookcase — but 
do  not  use  the  dust  rag. 


Q.ET  YOUR  catalogues  near  you.  Where 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on  them  for 
thumbing  over  in  the  spare  moment  of  the  day. 
Then  bring  your  catalogue  file  up  to  date.  The 
advertisements  in  The  Painters  Magazine 
smooth  the  way  for  you  to  obtain  catalogues  of 
products  in  which  you  would  be  interested  at 
the  present  time,  or  in  the  future. 


y^RlTE  the  manufacturers  for  these  cata- 
logues. 

^ catalogue  does  not  obli- 
gate you  to  buy  immediately.  It^laces 
you  only  under  obligation  to  read — to  give  the 
manufacturer  or  publisher  a hearing — and  not 
to  throw  away  the  catalogue. 


p'/Z/S  YOU  should  be  willing  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  your  efficiency. 


IGS 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 

Steel  Car  Surfaces  Painted  in  Winter’s  Cold  Snap  Have  Shown 
Marked  Tendency  to  Crack  and  Peel  Due  to 
Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Metal 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK 


The  past  few  months  tiavo  witnessed  a greater  per- 
centage of  cracked  and  flaking  finish  from  various  parts 
of  the  steel  coach,  and  steel  passenger  equipment  in 
general,  than  any  former  period  of  like  extent,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware  Reports  have  come  to  hand 
which  sihow  that  this  crackingl  and  peeling  of  the 
finished  car  surface  has  been  distributed  over  a wide 
area  of  country,  ice  and  snow  bound.  Newly  painted 
and  varnished  cars  released  for  service  during  a season 
of  intense  cold,  going  from  a warm  shop  into  an  atmos- 
phere tingling  with  zero  frost,  have  slivered  and  peeled 
patches  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cars,  taking  in 
many  cases  the  entire  fabric  clean  down  to  the  bai'e 
metal.  The  expansion  of  the  steel  and  then  the  con- 
traction of  it,  have  proved  too  great  a strain  upon  the 
paint  and  varnish,  with  the  result  as  stated. 

The  linear  expansion  of  steel  is  declared  by  authorities 
to  be  double  that  of  wood,  and  so  in  like  manner  the 
contraction  of  the  metal  is  proportionately  great.  Thus 
from  a state  of  large  expansion  to  an  equal  state  of  con- 
traction pulls  the  fabric  of  paint  and  varnish,  like  some 
master  hand,  out  of  its  place  and  in  many  examples 
casts  it  off.  Decks  or  clear  stories  of  the  cars  are  fer- 
tile fields  for  the  development  of  the  peeling  problem. 
These  have  been  giving  master  car  painters  plenty  of 
trouble  during  the  winter;  cold  mornings  find  the  paint 
flaking  off  in  patches  10  or  more  inches  in  diameter. 

At  some  shops  painters  are  regularly  detailed  to  take 
care  of  this  difiloulty  as  it  shows  up  at  the  local  car 
cleaning  and  renovating  yards.  In  practically  all  cases 
it  excites  the  amazement  of  witnesses;  but  there  is  a 
very  natural  cause,  as  above  explained,  for  the  trouble, 
and  the  main  thing  for  the  painter  to  do  consists  in 
scraping  and  cleaning  off  the  surface  and  recoating  it. 
first,  if  time  permits,  with  some  good  first  and  second 
coat  primary  foundation  mixture,  and  then  in  due  time 
with  a regular  clear  story  paint.  If  the  time  allow- 
ance is  short  then  let  the  standard  deck  or  clear  story 
paint  go  to  its  place.  These  parts  of  the  car  are  at  best 
most  difficult  to  keep  under  adequate  protection.  Paint- 
ing thorn  often  and  with  a good  protective  material 
seems  to  be  the  most  available  method. 

Roof  Painting  the  Test. 

The  roof  of  the  car  affords  a reliable  illustration  of 
the  value  of  thorough  brush  work  for  here  we,  as  a rule, 
find  the  good  and  the  bad  spread  out  before  us.  If  the 
painter  is  inclined  to  do  slovenly  brush  work  he  usually 
attempts  it  upon  the  roof  of  the  car  where  it  is  not 
easily  seen.  Along  side  of  these  bad  examples  of  brush 
work  the  careful  painter,  conscientious  to  the  last  de- 
gree, lays  the  pignrent  out  with  the  same  smoothness  of 
application  and  with  the  same  regard  for  all  the  nice 
details  of  the  work  that  he  would  show  if  it  were  to  be 
inspected  by  the  general  manager. 

Roof  paint  made  up  of  a considerable  percentage  of 
oil  should  be  brushed  out  very  carefully  and  uniformly. 
When  it  is  flowed  on  and  brushed  in  about  every  direc- 
tion under*  the  sun,  it  dries  on  the  outer  film,  or  skins 
over,  as  the  shop  men  put  it,  and  the  under  portion  of 
the  coat  remains  undried  to  .such  an  extent  that  it  is 
unsafe  for  any  one  to  walk  upon  it  after  a reasonable 
drying  period.  The  sorry  part  of  the  storv  is  that  this 
coat  never  does  dry  through  and  through,  but  simply' 
^vrinkles_  up_  and  pulls  itself  into  fuzzy  little  films  of 
paint  affording  very  little,  if  any,  protection  from  the 
elements. 

Other  parts  of  the  car  suffer  also  from  this  bad  brush 
work,  fih-en  the  body  color  when  applied  in  a hap- 
hazard way,  without  regard  for  rules  and  laws  of  chem- 
istry and  the  processes  of  drying,  apart  from  the  mere 


matter  of  appearance,  must  be  far  short  of  the  protect- 
ive capacity  which  it  might  have,  and  is  due  to  have, 
if  it  were  brushed  out  painstakingly  and  given  a uni- 
form application.  Brush  work  has  more  to  do  with 
durability  than  we  are  at  first  thought  willing  to  admit. 
To  he  fully  useful  in  affording  protection  to  the  wood 
or  metal  over  which  it  is  applied  paint  of  any  kind 
must  have  an  application  which  renders  it  smooth  and 
free  from  brush  marks,  distributes  it  in  a uniform  film, 
and  gives  it  an  appearance  fine  to  look  at. 

A coat  of  pai.nt  or  color  so  carelessly  put  on  that  it 
sliows  an  uneven  distribution,  having  at  one  place  a 
very  thin  film  and  at  another  place  perhaps  an  ex- 
ceedingly thick  one,  is  not  fitted  to  give  the  right  sort 
of  protection  to  the  surface,  nor  is  it  conditioned  to 
wear  durably  except  in  spots,  and  the  surface,  like  the 
chain,  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part  or  link. 
Brush  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  painting  craft;  if  it  is  bad,  its  destructive  power  is 
immeasurable.  If  good,  it  is  a tower  of  strength. 

Grained  Interior  Preferable. 

A reader  of  this  department  writes  to  know  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  grained  coach  interior  as  compared  to 
the  painted  interior.  The  chief  advantage,  as  we  be- 
lieve most  laymen  and  most  painters  will  freely  admit, 
is  that  of  appearance.  The  painted  interior  as  compared 
to  the  grained  one,  is  pewter  compared  to  gold.  The  well 
grained  coach  interior  has  a homelike  appearance,  a 
“comfy”  look,  and  a superiority  of  effects,  which  puts 
it  quite  out  of  any  reasonable  comparison  with  the 
painted  interior,  however  skillfully  the  colors  may  have 
lieen  chosen  and  applied. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a color  warmth  to  the  ma- 
hogany grained  interior,  and  a sprightliness  of  effect, 
which  no  amount  of  paint  spread  with  the  genius  of  an 
artist  can  effectively  counteract  or  equal.  The  dis- 

advantage connected  with  the  production  of  the  ma- 
hogany grained  interior,  if  disadvantages  there  are,  is 
the  tendency  to  get  the  effects  too  red — ^to  over  intensify 
the  red  effects.  The  average  painter  knows  little  about 
graining  mahogany.  He  may  essay  a patch  of  maple 
or  oak  or  birch,  but  in  mahogany  he  is  as  a man  swim- 
ming with  his  overcoat  on.  The  shop  officials  of  the 
Santa  Fe  understood  all  this  and  promptly  armnged  to 
send  their  bright  paint  shop  apprentices  to  the  Pullman 
car  works  to  take  up  the  study  of  mahogany  gTaining. 

The  warm,  fine  effects  characteristic  of  the  real  ma- 
hogany, make  it  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  with 
cold  and  unresponsive  paint  to  produce  something  quite 
its  equal.  The  Pullman  people  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a brand  of  mahogany  capable  of  deceiving  the 
very  elect;  in  fact,  many  of  these  Pullman  examples  of 
the  grainer’s  art  have,  in  the  matter  of  mahogany,  at 
least,  excited  unsuspecting  travelers  to  lose  hard  earned 
money  in  wagers  calculated  to  prove  that  real  mahogany 
and  not  the  imitation  was  the  composition  of  sundrv 
magnificent  panels  spread  out  before  their  delightful 
vision. 

But  the  mahogany  interior  has  other  advantages  aside 
from  that  of  appearance  to  recommend  it.  It  is  easier 
to  maintain  than  the  painted  surface.  Shopped  for  re- 
pairs the  grained  interior  of  the  car  can  be  touched 
up  and  varnished  repeatedly  before  it  must  be  repainted 
and  grained,  whereas  the  painted  interior  when  re- 
turned for  repairs  seldom  makes  a presentable  appear- 
ance except  when  cut  in  or  repainted:  touching  up  is 
very  seldom  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  get  a cor- 
rect match.  And  it  Is  a sorry  sight  when  the  matoh  ie 
the  least  fraction  of  a shade  off  color. 
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Cutting  in  the  Car  Exterior  With  Color. 

This  practice,  developed  within  a comparatively  recent 
period,  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  as_  it  has  de- 
served to.  The  employment  of  gold  leaf  in  lettering 
passenger  car  equipment  has  undoubtedly  popularized 
the  cutting-in  process,  for  by  the  use  of  the  gold  letters 
and  numerals  ttis  work  may  be  carried  along  for  severa. 
years  intact  and  looking  quite  as  good,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  first  year  of  its  application.  In  order  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  gold  leaf  it  became  necessary  to 
cut  around  the  letters  and  figures  with  color  and  fill  U' 
the  field  space.  This  practice  was  found  to  be  botn 
economical  and  durable.  -4.  ^ . 

With,  the  color  carrying  enough  binder  to  glue  it  rast 
to  the  surface  it  gave  a fine  looking  and  a splendid  lut- 
ing job  when  protected  by  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish. 
And  th.e  gold  sbines  on  and  saves  the  company  money. 
Headlinings  are  being  cut  in  on  the  same  principle,  1.  e., 
saving  the  striping  and  decorative  effects. 

It  has  been  discovered  since  the  cutting-in  practice 
has  been  in  vogue  that  many  surfaces  now  are  treated 
in  this  way,  which  formerly  it  was  supposed  must  be 
worked  up  very  thoroughly  and  then  given  two  coats  of 
color  and  as  many  coats  of  varnish.  This  method,  how- 
ever, failed  to  furnish,  on  the  whoile,  anything  more 
durable  than  the  cut-in  job  is  promng  to  be.  Nor  in 
the  matter  of  appearance  did  the  two  coats  of  color  ana 
the  varnish  coats  furnish  anything  in  advance  of  the 
present  process  of  cutting  in,  so  that  from  whatever 
angle  you  choose  to  study  the  matter  it  is  found  that  the 
cutting-in  process  has  certain  important  advantages 
which  cannot  be  laughed  out  of  court. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  when  the  surface  is 
found  in  a shattered  and  fissured  condition,  with  other 
prospects  not  pleasing,  it  is  to  the  point  to  proceed  dif- 
ferently, and  to  take  up  a more  complete  surface  recon- 
struction; but  with  the  surface  in  a fairly  good  condi- 
tion with  the  checks,  if  any,  running  shallow  and  sub- 
ject to  the  assimilative  virtues  of  the  color  and  the 
varnish,  the  cut-in-process  offers  an^  opportunity  for 
getting  out  work  at  a rapid  pace  and  in  a condition  to 
disarm  criticism. 

Now  that  striping  of  the  car  exterior  has  largely  dis- 
appeared, the  cutting-in  method  has  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied, and  the  cost  proportionately  decreased.  But  its 
advantages  remain  none  the  less  clear  and  worth  while. 
It  is  good  business  and  good  craftsmanship  to  cut  in  the 
car  exterior  as  often  as  it  can  be  done  without  discredit- 
ing a first-class  standard  of  work. 


Varnishing  Car  Exterior  and  Interior. 

At  one  time,  some  years  ago,  it  was  predicted  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  varnish  in  a clear  state  would  shortly 
be  discontinued  upon  passenger  equipment  cars;  its 
place  to  be  taken  by  varnish-color.  Some  Western  roads 
actually  tried  out  the  scheme  of  varnish-coloring  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  their  equipment  as  well  as  the  interior, 
and  for  a time  ail  went  as  merry  as  a marriage  feast. 
Then  subdued  mutter.ings  were  heard  to  emanate  from 
the  land  of  big  cmrn  fields,  and  presently  there  came  re- 
ports of  mutiny  from  the  camps  of  the  varnish  colorers 
and  enamel  spreaders,  these  being  followed  rapidly  by 
the  announcement  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  a return  ao  the  tried  and  proved 
methods  had  been  made. 

This  enamel  or  varnish-  color  process,  it  may  be 
stated,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  enamel  method 
of  coating  the  exterior  and  interior  of  cars  as  practiced 
today  upon  many  of  the  leading  railways.  The  former 
process  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  elimination  of  the 
varnish  coats;  the  present  day  plan  of  enamel  work, 
especially  for  the  car  exterior,  is  intended  to  co-operate 
with  the  plan  of  using  the  necessary  varnish  coats  to  in- 
sure adequate  protection  of  the  enamel  and  preceding 
coats  of  material. 

It  has  been  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
that  no  material  is  fully  prepared  to  withstand  the 
varied  uses  and  abuse  met  with  in  daily  service  except 
it  be  fortified  with  a free  use  of  varnish,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  durability  and  appearance.  The  enamel 
which  precedes  the  application  of  varnish  contains,  as  a 
basis  of  its  composition,  next  to  the  color  which  it  must 
carry,  a strong  i>ercentage  of  varnish,  and  the  better  the 
varnish  is,  in  the  matter  of  quality,  the  more  certain  it 


is  to  give  the  desired  results.  Then  over  this  exterior, 
coated  with  enamel,  or  with  color,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  clear  varnish  coats  to  the  extent  of  two,  at  least, 
should  be  flowed.  Thus  we  have  a strong,  substantial 
bodv  of  pigment  and  of  varnish  to  make  up  the  finish 
which  is  needed  to  protect  the  steel  coach  or  car.  On 
the  interior  of  the  car  varnish,  despite  the  use  of  enamel 
for  express,  baggage  and  mail  cars,  finds  a large  and  in- 
dispensable demand.  The  last-named  cars,  of  course, 
are  now  largely  and  successfully  finished  in  enamel,  but 
the  interior  of  the  coach  is  made  fine  and  comfortable 
in  appearance,  and  the  color  scheme  amply  protected,  by 
the  liberal  use  of  varnish.  With  the  larger  use  of  the 
steel  car  equipment  varnish  becomes  increasingly  neces- 
sary and  important— the  very  staff  of  the  life  of  the 
finish,  in  fact. 

Efficient  Stock-Keeping. 

Not  since  Patrick  Henry  tore  off  that  famous  ribbon 
of  oratory  has  the  need  of  efficient  stock-keeping  been 
more  pressing.  We  are  preparing  as  a nation  to  wade 
I’P  to  the  arm  pits  in  blood  to  establish  a great  prin- 
ciple and  efficiency  is  one  of  the  helps  which  is  to  win 
fhe  vrar.  About  the  railway  paint  shop  there  is  no  more 
pronounced  source  of  waste,  rmder  wrong  or  careless 
management,  than  that  found  leaking  out  of  the  stock- 

room.  , . j 4 

Elficiencv  of  a high  order  is  here  required  to  save  in 
a manner 'that  will  conserve  the  supply  of  paints  and 
varnishes.  These  materials  have  gone  up  in  price  to  a 
fairly  astonishing  altitude,  with  no  prospect  of  a near 
future  descent,  so  that  it  behooves  the  wide-awake  stock- 
keeper  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  arrange  to  serve  his 
country  and  his  immediate  employer  in  the  best  possible 

manner.  . 

Perhaps  a clean-up  day  would  be  in  order,  which 
would  enable  all  hands  to  turn  in,  if  necessary,  and  put 
the  place  in  strict  order:  throw  out  the  waste  buckets, 
pails,  containers,  if  any,  and  “slick”  up  around  the  mix- 
ing benches  and  shelves,  and  remove  surplus  material, 
any  everything  not  usable.  Any  material  that  may  be 
utilized  would  best  be  put  in  shape  for  consumption; 
there  is  usually  a chance  around  a big  shop  to  make  use 
of  not  a few  materials  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar order  of  practice.  Aim  to  work  such  material  up 
into  sornm  sort  of  a paint  that  can  be  used  for  painting 
the  underside  of  car  fioors,  or  the  timbers  used  in  re- 
newals and  repairs,  etc. 

There  axe  any  number  of  places  for  the  use  of  some 
of  this  surplus  material.  Then  when  it  is  once  worked 
up  and  and  made  use  of  it  will  be  good  policy  to  keep  all 
these  odds  and  ends  of  paints,  colors,  etc.,  incorporated 
into  .some  material  that  will  serve  a useful  purpose  right 
along. 

It  is  a m.ost  advantageous  time  to  watch  closely  all 
p'gments  and  prevent  through  extra  good  care  taking, 
if  necessary,  the  loss  of  them  through  evaporation, 
through  exposure  to  the  air,  or  through  dirty  methods 
cf  storage,  etc.  Roughstuffi  is  a material  that  imless 
given  spwial  attention  will  quickly  thicken  and  gum 
up  and  the  loss  will  rapidly  mount  up  to  a considerable 

sum.  , 

All  coarse  materials  which  skm  over  the  and  lose 
through  evaporation  their  most  valuable  ingredients, 
should  have  very  careful  attention  and  be  maintained  in 
a way  to  preserve  their  original  stale  as  much  a.s 

possible.  . 

Keep  the  stockroom  clean  and  samtary,  the  contents 
in  e.tcellent  shape,  and  install  an  increased  system  of 
efficiency. 

Who  seconds  the  motion? 

Finishing  Car  Sash,  Sills,  and  Seat  Arms. 

The  car  window  sill  is  a part  of  the  car  which  oc- 
cupies an  exposed  position,  so  to  speak,  and  unless  it 
is  given  some  extra'  attention  it  usually  goes  into  serv- 
ice looking  disreputable.  It  offers  a flat,  upturned  sur- 
face in  a 'place  where  the  traveler’s  gaze  is  not  infre- 
quently intently  fixed  upon  it,  and  where,  except  for  the 
saving  finish,  its  appearance  is  criticised  and  condemned. 

The  amount  of  material  and  labor  processes  ordinarily 
applied  to  other  portions  of  the  car  avail  insufficiently 
upon  the  window  sill  where  the  stains  of  travel  and  the 
dirt  of  the  highway  mingle  and  clog  the  surface.  The 
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window  sill  gets  plenty  of  scraping  and  sandpapering, 
as  a rule,  but  unless  it  receives  an  extra  aniount  of  fin- 
ishing operations  applied  to  it,  the  result  must  be  dis- 
appointing. In  a certain  shop  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tice to  fill  the  sills,  after  the  scrapers,  then  apply  four 
coats  of  shellac,  and  at  least  two  coats  of  rubbing  var- 
nish, after  which,  in  the  proper  time,  the  surface  is 
carefully  water  rubbed  and  renovated  to  give  the  cor- 
rect finish.  In  this  way  the  window  sills  are  kept  pre- 
sentable; in  fact,  are  made  to  look  quite  as  good  as 
any  other  part  of  the  equipment. 

Window  sash  are  other  parts  of  the  car  which  need 
more  than  just  a passing  method  of  finish.  In  the  old 
flays  when  wooden  cars  were  in  fashion,  and  it  was 
common  practice  to  take  the  sash  out  to  apply  the  finish. 


the  appearance  was  fully  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  finish  upon  the  balance  of  the  oar,  but  since  the  steel 
car  side  tracked  the  wooden  one,  the  cashes  are  left  to 
get  a lick  and  a promise  and  take  their  chances  with 
the  rest  of  the  car.  As  a rule,  they  deserve  more  than 
this,  and  should  get  it, 

Seat  arms  are  another  part,  or  parts,  of  the  car  which 
deserve  more  than  they  sometimes  get  in  the  way  of 
finishing  processes  applied  to  them.  The  seat  arm,  like 
the  window  sill,  invites  frequent  scraping  and  smoothing 
up.  Then  it  should  have  careful  filling  and  a sufficient 
number  of  coats  of  shellac  to  give  body  and  form  to  the 
foundation.  Then  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish,  and  a 
water  rub  for  the  finish. 


Sympathy  to  Charles  H.  fFebb 

Sympathy,  genuine  and  heartfelt,  is  extended 
hy  the  entire  paint  trade  to  Charles  H.  Webb, 
editor  of  the  Modern  Painter,  over  the  loss  of 
Ills  little  daughter,  Winifred  Wendel  Webb,  who 
<lied  early  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  child,  who  was  about  12  years  old,  had 
been  a sufferer  from  brain  tumor  for  about  four 
years,  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

No  gentler  nor  sweeter  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  little  girl  than  that  tendered  by  her  father  in 
the  columns  of  his  own  magazine,  when,  after 
describing  her  illness,  he  adds  that  she  had  “cour- 
ageously faced  the  operating  table  several  times 
and  spent  months  in  the  hospital  without  uttering 
a single  complaint.  During  her  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital she  made  many  friends  among  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  patients,  her  sunny  nature,  even  dur- 


ing periods  of  suffering,  drawing  everybody  to- 
ward her. 

“Winifred  passed  away  in  her  own  room  at 
home,  while  surrounded  by  her  parents  and  sis- 
ters, the  end  coming  about  6 a.  m.,  January  , and 
her  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  bosom  of 
Him  who  said,  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.’  ’’ 

Knowing  Charley  Webb  as  it  does,  the  trade 
is  confident  that  the  death  of  his  child,  heavy  blow 
as  it  is,  will  but  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
work.  Facing  the  future  is  sometimes  a hard 
task,  when  it  means  elimination  of  joys  which 
have  been  ours  liitherto,  and  in  such  a time  it  is 
pf  some  value  to  know  that  our'  friends  extend 
their  sympathy.  And  this  sympathy  Mr.  Webb 
has  from  all  who  know  him. 


The  Markets 


With  the  approach  of  spring  there  is  a natural  increase 
in  the  demand  for  painting  materials,  due  to  the  fact 
that  outside  work  is  made  possible  in  a larger  degree 
than  during  the  winter.  Reported  increase  in  building 
operations  for  February  over  the  previous  month  is  also 
a good  omen  for  more  painting.  Plainters  naturally 
welcome  the  coming  warmer  weather,  for  the  past  winter 
has  been  one  long  nightmare  of  cold  and  snow,  which, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  fuel,  and  the  difficulties  of  rail- 
way transportation,  has  gone  far  to  make  the  past  few 
months  a period  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  trade. 

How  far  the  painters  are  to  be  permitted  to  work  in 
the  vast  amount  of  government  painting  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  required  in  the  next  few  months  is  con- 
jectural. It  is  probable  that  in  much  of  the  painting 
around  camps  there  will  he  utilized  much  soldier  labor, 
though  some  protest  already  has  been  made  against  this 
method. 

Red  and  White  Lead. 

Comparatively  little  change  in  prices  for  either  the 
basic  carbonate  of  the  basic  sulphate  white  lead  was 
shown  during  the  month.  The  tendency,  in  view  of  the 
price  for  the  metal,  is  rather  strong,  and  probably  with 
the  renewed  demand  which  comes  with  the  spring,  prices 
will  firm  up,  rather  than  weaken.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  ad- 
vance prices  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  a boost 
in  metal  prices.  During  the  week  closing  March  9 
the  price  for  basic  carbonate  white  lead  was  quoted 
9@10c.  for  American,  dry,  while  lead  in  oil  in  100-lb. 
packages  or  over  was  quoted  at  10%@llc.  Basic  sul- 
phate was  quoted  at  814 @9c. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

French  process  red  seal  sine  oxide  was  quoted  at  13@ 
1.314c;  green  seal  at  13V2@13%c,  and  white  seal  at  14@ 
1414c.  American  process  ranged  from  9 to  1014c.,  depend- 
ing on  quality. 


Turpentine. 

The  market  for  turpentine  still  rules  weak,  and  within 
ihe  past  week  there  have  been  further  declines  in  prices. 
Stocks  at_  primary  points  are  considered  rather  liberal 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  but  embargo  restrictions  have 
made  it  hard  to  get  shipments  through  in  time  or  in 
anything  like  large  quantities.  It  is  the  general  belief 
that  there  will  be  a shorter  production,  and  with  this  in 
mind  there  is  a tendancy  to  look  for  some  firming  up 
in  prices.  Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  production  has  ad- 
vanced. The  week  of  March  9 found  turpentine  spirits 
at  New  York  quoted  at  44@44%c.  per  gallon  and  wood 
turpentine  around  45c.  for  the  stealn  distilled,  and  40c. 
upwards  for  the  other  grades. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Sharp  gains  in  the  price  for  flaxseed  have  had  the 
natural  effect  of  causing  jan  advance  in  linseed  oil. 
which  is  now  at  the  highest  point.  May  seed  at  Duluth 
sold  at  $4,171/4  a bushel,  probably  the  highest  price  eve- 
recorded,  at  least  officially.  Dinseed  oil  in  car  lots  is 
quoted  in  New  York  at  $1.51@1.52  a gallon,  and  5-barrel 
lots  at  $1.52@1.53.  Boiled  in  5-barrel  lots  is  generally  Ic. 
a gallon  above  these  figures. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  outlook  which  will 
operate  for  a lower  market  for  linseed  oil.  The  supply 
of  flaxseed  is  very  meager.  Stocks  at  Duluth  are  reduced 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Argentine  seed  is  not  available 
in  large  quantities  because  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facili- 
ties. Crushers'  have  always  been  able  to  regulate  the 
price  of  linseed  oil  through  a corresponding  advance  or 
decline  in  the  price  of  linseed  cake  and  meal,  but  with 
the  government  holding  the  P'rices  cf  the  latter  by- 
products at  a fixed  figure,  the  entire  burden  of  the  ad- 
vance has  had  to  be  shifted  to  oil,  with  the  result  that 
prices  have  advanced,  with  every  prospect  that  the  high 
point  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 

T^TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product 
You  can  depend  tipon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  tb  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

i 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  Is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  rekjuest  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Workmen’s  compensation  laws  are  just  and  ex- 
pedient in  theory.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  in  this 
day  of  a growing  sense  of  obligations,  and  of  regard 
for  others’  health  and  happiness,  there  will  be  found 
many  employers  who  will  take  exception  to  this 
statement. 

But  theory  and  practice  do  not  always  run  parallel. 
That  which  has  the  splendor  of  justness  in  theory 
sometimes  is  dimmed  in  specific  instances  by  the  ap- 
plication of  wrong  procedure. 

In  the  creating  of  a high  and  uniform  rate  for 
painting  contractors  doing  outside  and  inside  work, 
the  officials  of  New  York  having  this  matter  in 
charge  seem  to  have  “fallen  into  this  error  of  the 
wrong  application  of  a theory,  and,  despite  protest, 
appear  determined  to  persist  in  their  course. 

In  a letter  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  printed  in 
the  February  issue,  W.  H.  Oliver,  a well-known 
New  York  decorator,  states  very  clearly  the  objec- 
tions to  the  new  rate  of  7.35  per  cent.  He  says : — 
The  new  rate  of  7.35  per  cent,  is  not  only 
too  high,  and  a charge  against  the  industry 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hazard,  but  will,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

The  old  rates,  2%  per  cent,  inside  and 
per  cent,  outside,  always  seemed  to  me  also 
too  high,  as  the  accidents,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  small  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  industry,  but  with 
a flat  rate  of  7.35-  for  both  inside  and  out- 
side work  it  means  that  there  will  be  less 
painting  done,  or,  if  it  is  done,  it  will  be  by 
those  whOp  can  escape  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 


Mr.  Oliver’s  arraignment  of  the  Rating  Board  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  on  irrefutable  logic.  He  takes 
up  the  claim  of  the  board  and  points  out  its  weak- 
ness in  a way  that  seems  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  present  plan  contemplates  making  those 
who  are  able  to  do  so  stand  the  expense  created  by 
those  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  law. 

Discussing  this  phase  of  the  law,  Mr.  Oliver 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  a ruling  which  makes  the 
sheep  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  goats.  This 
he  does  in  the  following  language: 

The  Rating  Board  tells  us,  and  with  no 
apology,  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer 
the  law  so  that  all  men  working  at  the 
trade  can  be  covered  by  insurance,  and  for 
that  reason  the  employers  that  report  their 
payrolls  must  make  good  the  resultant 
loss. 

To  use  their  own  illustration,  if  a man 
buys  a suit  of  clothes  and  fails  to  pay  for 
it,  the  man  who  buys  and  pays  must  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  the  loss.  There  is 
something  of  an  economic  truth  in  this,  but 
it  has  no  place  when  dealing  with  a State 
law.  The  law  says  that  crime  shall  be  pun- 
ished, but  it  does  not  say  that  if  a crime 
is  committed  the  innocent  shall  pay  the 
penalty. 

The  reasoning  of  many  tailors  may  be  in 
harmony  with  the  board,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them_  put  it  into  practice,  but  the  truth 
is  that,  if  a tailor  uses  no  care  when  giving 
credit,  there  will  come  a time  when  he  will 
have  driven  all  his  customers  away,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  has  overcharged 
them,  and  the  man  overcharged  usually 
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goes  where  better  business  methods  obtain. 

The  absurdity  of  their  illustration  be- 
comes more  apparent  when  we  corisider 
that  the  retail  merchant  is  an  individual, 
and  controlled  alone  by  rules  made  by  hirn- 
self;  whereas,  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
a creature  of  the  State,  with  all  the  force 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law  behind  it,  and 
to  say  the  law  cannot  be  administered  in 
all  fairness  is  but  an  admission^of  gross  in- 
competency on  the  part  of  some  one. 

“If  the  law  is  unworkable,”  says  Mr.  Oliver,  “let 
those  in  authority  admit  it,  and  make  some  move 
to  have  it  changed.  Their  reason  for  the  increase 
is  not  only  childish  in  the  extreme,  but  gives  ample 
proof  that,  if  we  are  to  ever  have  an  employers’  lia- 
bility and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  law 
that  will  serve  its  intended  purpose,  real  big  men 
with  large  and  broad  minds  must  be  at  the  head 
of  it.” 

The  manifest  hardship  of  the  ruling  is  shown  in 
the  citing  of  a concrete  example  by  Mr.  Oliver,  in 
which  outside  and  inside  work  is  linked  together. 
This  illustration  should  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  amend  the 
law : — 

Under  the  new  law,  an  employer  doing 
inside  work  exclusively  will  pay  2.75  per 
cent. ; if,  however,  he  should  do  only  a 
small  outside  job,  he  will  pay  7.35  per  cent, 
on  both.  In  other  words,  if  an  employer 
pays  out  $10,000  for  labor  on  inside  work 
he  pays  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $275. 

If  he  should  do  a $100  inside  job  as  well,  his 
insurance  will  cost  him  $742.35.  Inside 
work  by  this  method  of  insurance  is  pen- 
alized $460. 

The  Rating  Board  admits  the  soundness 
of  this  argument,  but  falls  back  on  figures 
that  show  the  rate  must  stand,  as  the  out- 
side work  reported  for  the  entire  State  was 
only  $8,000,000  and  he  inside  $22,000,000 — 
which  is  to  say  that  the  employers  that  re- 
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port  their  payrolls  either  entire  or  in  part 
must  provide  the  princely  sum  of  $2,- 
205,000. 

The  absudity  of  such  an  application  of  the  law  is 
so  manifest  that  it  is  amazing  that  persistence  in 
the  method  should  be  considered  for  one  minute. 
And  yet  it  seems  that  this  is  exactly  what  js  going 
to  be  done.  In  others  words,  a law  which  is  intended 
to  work  exact  justice  becomes  an  instrument  of  such 
unwisdom  as  to  bring  the  whole  act  into  disrepute 
and  make  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  an 
object  of  contempt,  creating  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  suffer  from  its  application  a spirit  of  resent- 
ment which,  despite  their  manifest  desire  to  regard 
written  law  as  the  expression  of  common  sense,  must 
inevitably  undermine  their  confidence. 

Do  the  law  makers,  or  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  want  such  a result? 

We  cannot  think  they  do.  We  cannot  lend  our- 
selves to  the  notion  that  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
want  that  intelligence  bartered  in  the  discount  mar- 
ket of  public  opinion  until  it  reaches  a low  ebb  com- 
parable with  the  Russian  rouble  in  the  financial  mar- 
ket. Surely,  the  great  State  of  New  York  will  not 
continue  to  make  itself  the  medium  through  which 
inequalities  not  only  shall  have  the  sanction  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  shall  be  created  and  enforced 
by  that  commonwealth. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  cnly  two 
things  for  the  Master  Painters’  Association  to  do. 
One  -s  to  comply  with  the  law  as  at  present  written. 
The  other  is  to  make  its  protest  so  strong  that  the 
rulings  of  the  Rating  Board  will  be  changed  so  that 
in  the  future  the  innocent  and  law-abiding  shall  not 
be  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of 
those  who  laugh  at  law  and  impudently  ask: — “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

The  New  York  association  should  persevere  in  its 
good  work.  It  should  make  its  protest  so  strong  and 
so  logical  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  The  Painters' 
Magazine  is  ready  to  do  what  it  can  in  the  fight,  and 
unless  reason  is  permanently  banished  from  Albany 
— and  this  is  inconceivable — a ruling  conceived  in 
common  sense  and  equality  will  be  secured. 


f 

Neglecting  An  Opportunity 


The  selling  of  paints  is  a part  of  the  business  of 
the  master  painter,  and  if  hej  does  not  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  to  him  in  this 
respect,  he  is  not  getting  out  of  his  business  that  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

Has  it  occured  to  many  of  the  master  painters 
that  the  selling  of  small  cans  of  paint  or 
varnish  or  enamel,  as  a dealer,  frequently  leads 
to  the  sale  of  a bigger  painting  job?  When  the 
woman  or  man  of  the  house  comes  into  a paint  store 
for  a lot  of  paint  or  varnish  for  an  odd  job 
for  which  there  is  no  need  for  a painter,  it  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  try  and  ascertain 
when  he  or  she  expects  to  have  the  house  painted — a 
job  where  a master  painter  will  be  required. 

If,  therefore,  the  master  painter  is  also  the  paint 
dealer,  if  he  keeps  a supply  of  paint  in  small  con- 
tainers, he  not  only  gets  the  profit  on  his  sale  of  the 
small  material,  to  which  he  is  entitled^  but  he  has  the 
biggest  chance  to  land  the  greater  job  of  house  paint- 


ing, to  supply  the  material  and  the  labor,  and  realiz^e 
a legitimate  profit. 

Not  enough  master  painters’  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  that  lies  at  their  door.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  bid  on  a house  painting  job, 
but  m,any  times  they  do  not  know  the  prospects, 
which  they  would  know  if  they  were  dealers  as  well. 

It  is  recognized  that  mixed  paints  (are  being  used 
very  largely  today.  That  they  are  applicable  to  all 
cases  where  painting  is  to  be  done,  at  least  without 
the  aid  of  the  master  painter ; is  hardly  claimed  by 
anyone — even  by  the  paint  manufacturer  himself. 
In  fact  practically  every  paint  manufacturer  readilv 
admits  that  mixed  paints  can  only  do  justice  to  them- 
selves, in  most  cases,  where  they  are  applied  by  the 
skilled  painter. 

But  there  are  innumerable  cases  where  no  mas- 
ter painter  is  called  in  on  a job  and  where  none  ever 
will  be.  If  Mrs.  Jones  wants  to  brush  up  a chair  or 
a table,  paint  a screen,  or  do  many  of  the  little  paint- 
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ing  or  touching-up  jobs  that  are  almost  continuous- 
ly necessary  around  the  house,  does  she  call  for  a 
painter  and  have  him  estimate  on  the  job?  She  does 
not.  And  if  Mrs.  Smith,  herself  the  wife  of  the  con- 
tracting painter  of  the  village,  wants  such  jobs  done, 
does  she  ask  her  husband  to  send  in  the  foreman  and 
have  him  estimate  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost? 
She  does  not.  She  would  consider  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  time  or  the  attention  of  her  husband. 

But  the  paint,  and  the  enamel,  and  the  varnish  for 
all  these  jobs— and  they  run  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  in  the  country, 
throughout  the  year — must  be  sold.  Some  one  must 
handle  them  and  some  one  must  reap  the  profit 

Here’s  where  the  master  painter,  in  many  cases, 


has  fallen  down.  He  refuses  to  carry  a small  paint 
stock ; he  insists  that  he  should  have  the  profit  which 
comes  with  the  sale  of  the  material,  but  frequently 
he  does  not  handle  the  material.  He  should. , 

He  should  be  in  a position  to  take  every  advantage 
of  thought  or  suggestion.  And  he  is  doubly  forti- 
fied where  he  sells  the  little  odd  job,  and  knows 
that  soon  there  will  be  a big  job  for  him  to  work  on. 

Master  painters  sometimes  cling  to  tradition  at  the 
expense  of  substance.  But  today  a spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion is  manifesting  itself  as  never  before,  and  the 
master  painter  and  dealer,  with  the  aid  of  the  paint 
manufacturer,  the  white  lead  manufacturer,  and  the 
makers  in  kindred  lines  should  work  as  one  for  the 
general  improvement  of  thp  painting  industry. 


The  Master  Painters’  Side 


A further  analysis  of  the  paint  manufacturers’ 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

It  is  even  more  convincing  than  was  the  first  ar- 
ticle in  revealing  that  the  attitude  of  the  manufac- 
turers is  one  of  conciliation  and  a desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  master  painter. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle,  and 
the  master  painter  is  desirous  of  this  co-operation, 
there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  some  method  of 
working  together  more  harmoniously  than  in  the  past 
can  be  devised. 

In  our  May  issue  we  shall  publish  the  replies  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  master  painters’  associations  on 
a questionnaire  directed  to  them,  similiar  in  import 
to  that  which  went  to  the  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers, the  difference  being  only  such  as  was  nec- 
essary by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  questions  were 
directed  to  another  branch  of  the  trade. 

We  have  recognized  that  there  are  extremes  in 
all  lines  of  business,  just  as  there  are  in  the  realm  of 
sociology.  We  have  seen  manufacturers  who  have 
denounced  the  master  painter  as  an  obstructionist, 
and  we  have  talked  with  master  painters  who  in- 
sisted that  the  paint  manufacturer  was  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  painter,  or  at  least,  to  reduce  him  to 
the  position  of  a mere  labor  contractor.  But  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  found  through  the 


questionnaire  that  most  paint  manufacturers  regard 
the  master  painter  as  absolutely  essential  and  are 
earnestly  seeking  the  best  way  whereby  they  can 
work  with  him. 

We  are  now  to  learn  how  the  majority  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  feel.  We  already  know  that  there  are 
certain  lines  of  work  in  which  the  master  painter  be- 
lieves— and  honestly  and  sincerely — that  he  cannot 
recommend  the  use  of  mixed  paints.  But  are  there 
cases  where  he  can  and  will  so  recommend?  Does  the 
master  painter  regard  all  sorts  of  mixed  paints  as  an- 
ethema  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  compromise 
with  the  paint  manufacturer? 

AA^e  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  from  a cursory  glance 
at  the  replies  which  we  have  received  from  the  mas- 
ter painter,  we  feel  certain  that  the  gulf  is  not  so  wide 
that  it  cannot  be  bridged. 

After  the  replies  of  the  master  painters  shall  have 
been  published  and  analyzed  we  think  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  propose  a method  whereby  there  can  be 
a better  working  agreement  between  the  two 
branches. 

The  succeeding  issues  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
will  he  of  vital  interest  both  to  the  master  painter  and 
to  the  paint  manufacturer.  They  voill  record  a new  de- 
velopment in  the  paint  industry  which  in  its  eventuality 
may  amount  almost  to  a revolution. 


The  Third  Loan 

What  are  'you  doing  toward  the  Third  Liberty  Loan? 

You  may  have  bought  on  the  first  loan  and  the  second. 

What,  if  you  did?  Those  are  things  of  the  past.  What  you  are  facing  now  is  the'  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam  needs  the  money  from  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  needs  it  now. 

It  is  not  only  your  privilege  to  buy — it's  your  duty. 

There  are  several  hundred  thousands  of  our  men  over  there.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are 
going — going^  to  fight  for  you  and  for  me,  giving  up  all,  their  lives,  if  need  be,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  new  Belgiums  in  our  land. 

You’d  fight  with  fists  and  teeth,  you’d  give  up  everything  you  had,  to  protect  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren if  their  lives  were  threatened  in  your  own  home.  So,  give,  that  this  may  not  come  to  pass. 

Buy  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  Buy  it  now.  Buy  till  it  hurts,  if  necessary,  for  it  won’t  hurt  half 
as  much  as  the  results  will  hurt  if  you  and  others  don’t  lend  the  money  to  Uncle  Sam  when  he  needs  it. 
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: — 

The  Law  That  Hampers  Knowledge 


Newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines, 

trade  journals,  are  necessary  in  a land  of 
free  institutions.  Unless  general  read- 
ing is  permitted  or  made  possible,  ignorance  steps 
in — and  ignorance  is  a foe  to  freedom. 

What  would  you  think  of  a body  of  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  who  would  decree 
that  the  people  read  too  much,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  supply  of  those  articles,  or  books,  or 
magazines  which  they  read  should  be  cut  off 
Immediately  you  would  say  that  such  a thing 
was  impossible ; that  in  this  day  and  age  decrees 
against  reading  could  not  be  made. 

But  you  would  be  wrong ; they  are  made,  they 
have  been  made,  and,  unless  the  people  of  the 
United  States  demand  a repeal  of  the  zone  postal 
law  enacted  by  Congress,  the  avenues  of  reading 
now  open  to  the  people  will  be  greatly  narrowed 
— in  some  instances  closed  entirely. 

The  recently  adopted  law  raises  the  rates  on 
periodicals  all  the  way  from  50  to  900  per  cent. 
By  means  of  the  zone  system  some  communities 
are  to  be  shut  off  entirely,  or  else  are  to  be  forced 
to  pay  such  prices  for  their  reading  matter  that 
only  the  very  wealthiest  can  afford  it. 

The  new  postal  law  creates  a tax  on  reading 
matter  by  communities.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  live  in  the  zone  where  your  favorite  paper  or 
magazine  or  trade  periodical  is  published,  you  will 
not  have  to  pay  a much  higher  price,  because  the 
postal  rate  will  not  be  so  heavy.  But,  the  farther 
away  you  live,  the  more  you  will  have  to  pay, 
depending  on  the  arbitrarily  created  zone  in 
which  you  live. 

Your  magazine  is  bound  to  cost  you  more,  for 
the  publisher  cannot  pay  the  increase  in  the  rate 
himself.  So  that,  while  it  immediately  hampers 
him,  it  will  in  its  final  results  affect  you.  Either 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  added  cost,  or  you  will 
have  to  resign  the  privilege  of  reading,  and  the 


events  of  the  day,  the  happenings  in  your  par- 
ticular trade  or  industry,  the  up-to-date  methods 
of  doing  things,  the  inventions  which  are  written 
about  and  commented  upon  in  the  magazines  and 
periodicals,  and  the  events  of  the  great,  throbbing 
world  will  be  unknown  to  you,  unless  occasionally 
some  courier  from  the  outside  brings  the  news  to 
you  as  he  used  to  carry  it  in  the  olden  days,  be- 
fore there  was  a mail  or  postal  service. 

Turn  the  clock  back  fifty  years;  decree  that  all 
of  the  inventions  and  advances  that  have  been 
made  during  that  time  be  forgotten;  thrust  your- 
self and  your  children  back  into  the  provincialism 
of  a half  century  ago,  and  you  will  not  have  done 
any  more  amazing  and  incredible  thing  than  the 
new  postal  law  will  do,  unless  by  the  grace  of 
your  activity  and  the  saving  sense  of  right  that 
still  exists  in  Congress  the  present  law  is  repealed. 

This  is  y^our  fight — the  fight  of  all  the  people 
who  read.  It  is  not  the  publishers’.  Some  of 
them  can  stand  it — many  of  them  will,  though  it 
will  greatly  curtail  their  profits  and  their  useful- 
ness. But  you  cant  stand  it.  You  want  knowl- 
edge, knowledge,  and  more  knowledge,  and  the 
only  way  most  of  you  can  get  it  is  through  read- 
ing the  periodicals.  They  are  your  light;  and 
when  that  light  is  shut  off,  as  it  will  be  unless  you 
make  a protest,  you  will  be  living  in  the  darkness 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

Do  you  want  that?  Of  course,  you  don’t. 

But  you’ll  get  it  if  you  don’t  act. 

♦ Get  busy  now.  Write  to  your  Congressman. 
Ask  him  to  vote  to  repeal  the  zone  postal  law, 
the  greatest  check  to  free  institutions  that  a legis- 
lative body  has  enacted  in  years. 

Don’t  wait.  Write  now.  Let  your  Congress- 
man know  how  you  feel.  If  enough  American 
citizens  make  known  their  sentiments  it  will  be 
impossible  for  so  unjust  and  iniquitous  a law  to 
remain  as  a monument  to  legislative  folly. 
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Paint  Manufacturers’  Attitude  Clear 

More  Replies  to  Questionnaire 
Emphasize  their  Opposition 
to  the  Paint  Peddling  Plan 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


The  following  is  the  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  out  to  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  on 
the  question  of  house-to-house  canvassing  of 
house  owners,  by  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers, for  the  sale  of  paints  and  varnishes.  It 
elicited  many  responses,  and  in  view  of  the 
possible  danger  in  the  method  of  selling  paints 
— already  rejected  by  one  large  paint  manu- 
facturer— the  analysis  of  the  replies,  given  be- 
low, will  be  of  special  Interest  to  our  readers: 

1.  — Do  you  favor  a closer  co-operation  with 
the  master  painter? 

2.  — Should  the  master  painter  be  permitted 
to  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  paint 
which  should  be  applied  to  any  given  job? 

3.  — Are  you  in  favor  of  a house-to-house 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints? 

4.  — Admitting  that  such  a plan  would  sell 
more  of  your  paint,  would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
work  against  the  interests  of  the  paint  trade  in 
general  through  eliminating  the  master  painter 
as  an  advisor  ? 

5.  — Do  you  believe  that  individual  work  with 
house  owners,  to  increase  the  use  of  paints, 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  master  painter? 

6.  — If  your  product  is  bought  for  a house- 
painting job,  do  you  recommend  any  certain 
painter,  or  do  you  favor  the  application  of  the 
paint  by  the  purchaser  or  by  any  one  whom  he 
may  employ? 

7.  — It  being  admitted  that  skill  is  necessary  in 
the  proper  application  of  paint,  would  the  sale 
of  paints  on  the  house-to-house  canvass  plan 
cause  poor  painting  by  placing  the  painting  job, 
in  many  instances,  in  unskilled  hands  ? 


8.  — The  practice  of  “some  paint  manufac- 
turers in  soliciting  the  sale  of  mixed  paints  to 
individual  house  owners  by  methods  affecting 
the  intelligence  and  business  of  legitimate  house 
painting”  having  been  officially  condemned  by 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  would  you  advocate  any 
method  of  direct  canvassing  of  such  house  own- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  selling  your  paint? 

9.  — Do  you  favor  the  soliciting  of  the  names 
of  property  holders  whose  buildings  may  need 
repainting  ? 

10.  — If  so,  do  you,  in  return  for  the  assurance 
that  your  product  will  be  used,  pledge  your  firm 
to  recommend  the  sender  of  the  names  as  a fit 
person  to  apply  the  paint,  whether  you  have 
knowledge  of  his  fitness  or  not? 

11.  — Assuming  that  a recent  house-to-house 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints  did  result  in  largely 
increasing  the  volume  of  sales,  and  such  methods 
having  been  questioned  by  the  master  painters 
as  being  fraught  with  danger  to  the  trade,  can 
the  plan  be  used  in  some  way  by  the  various  or- 
ganized paint  trade  bodies  so  that  it  will  not  have 
an  eventual  adverse  reaction  against  the  entire 
paint  trade? 

12.  — Can  you  suggest  any  method  whereby  the 
manufacturers  and  the  master  painters  can  work 
in  closer  harmony  ? 

13.  — Do  you  find  that  the  sales  of  your  paints, 
through  the  master  painter — either  directly  or 
indirectly — are  increasing  or  decreasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  sales  in  your  business? 

14.  — General  remarks. 


Further  analysis  of  the  replies 
from  the  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers to  the  Questionnaire 
sent  out  to  them  by  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine strengthens  the  conclusion  that 
was  printed  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Magazine,  which  was  that  the  manu- 
facturers, almost  without  exceptions, 
were  opposed  to  the  plan  of  selling 
mixed  paints,  through  a close  house-to- 
house  canvass,  conducted  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 


Manufacturers  generally  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  master  painter  In  order 
that  the  best  results  in  the  application 
of  mixed  pants  be  secured.  In  only  a 
few  instances  in  the  answers  received 
was  there  any  suggestion  of  a mixed 
paint  future  in  which  the  master  paint- 
er would  not  be  included  as  a necessary 
element. 

The  replies  received  by  The  Painters 
Magazine  were  illuminating  in  that  they 


showed  that  there  was  little  or  no  an- 
tagonism on  the  part  of  the  paint  man- 
ufacturer, to  the  master  painter.  They 
revealed  a spirit  which  evinced  a desire 
for  a more  thorough  and  complete  co- 
operation. Indeed,  so  evident  was  this 
spirit  that  The  Painters  iv^agazine  is 
led  to  believe  that  a way  will  be  found 
whereby  such  differences  as  have  ex- 
isted can  be  largely  eliminated. 

When  The  Painters  Magazine  under- 
took to  conduct  this  Questionnaire,  It 
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was  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
It  realized  that  in  the  past  there  had 
been  differences  between  the  manufac- 
turer of  mixed  paints  and  the  master 
painter,  and  it  wondered  if  the  old  preju- 
dices which  had  existed  In  the  minds 
of  many  manufacturers  had  been  over- 
come by  the  logic  of  events,  in  the 
years  which  had  passed  since  the  ad- 
vent of  ready  mixed  paints. 

It  was  agreeably  surprised.  The  de- 
sire for  conciliation,  the  desire  for  a 
better  understanding — in  fact,  for  a 
complete  dropping  of  any  suggestion  of 
antagonism — is  so  manifest  in  the  re- 
plies received  from  the  manufacturers 
that  doubt  has  given  way,  and  a cer- 
tainty of  future  amica)ble  relations 
arise  in  its  stead. 

No  one  can  read  the  replies  of  manu- 
facturers printed  herewith,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  which  already  appeared 
here,  without  at  once  being  impressed 
with  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  trade.  It  must  mean  much  to  the 
business  in  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
both  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  and  after  it  shall  have 
ended,  to  know  that  the  real  keynote 
of  the  paint  business  is  to  be  co-opera- 
tion. 

In  the  replies  that  are  printed  in  this 
Issue  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
numbers  on  the  Questionnaire,  which 
we  again  publish  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  questions  In 
every  answer  which  we  publish. 

Manufacturers  Should  Not  Do  It. 

The  warren  Paint  Company,  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  goes  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  house-to-house 
canvass  by  the  manufacturer,  but  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  such  a plan  would 
be  a business-getter  if  worked  out  by 
the  painter  and  the  local  dealer  to- 
gether. It  also  suggests  that  too  fre- 
quently the  master  painter  specifies  lead 
and  oil,  “regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  surface,  and  irrespective  of  other 
matters  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.’’ 

The  reply  of  the  Warren  Paint  Com- 
pany to  the  numbered  questions  is  as 
follows; 

1. — Yes;  but  wherever  possible 

through  the  medium  of  a local  dealer. 

2- — If  he  is  truly  a master  painter 
and  capable  of  Intelligently  specify- 
ing, we  do.  Too  often,  however,  so- 
called  master  painters  specify  lead 
and  oil  regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  surface  and  irrespective  of  other 
matters  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

3. — We  are  not  in  favor  of  a house- 
to-house  canvass  for  the  manufactur- 
er. We  do  believe  that  such  a method 
would  be  a business-getter,  if  worked 
out  by  the  painter  and  local  dealer 
together. 

4. — ^It  is  not  our  intention  to  elimi- 
nate the  master  painter.  As  men- 
tioned above,  our  idea  of  a house-to- 
house  canvass  would  include  the  mas- 
ter painter. 

5. — Yes;  in  conjunction  with  the 
dealer. 

6. — Where  our  material  is  bought  for 
a house-painting  job  it  is  bought 
through  our  dealer,  and  we  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  the  dealer  recom- 
mends or  favors  the  application  of  the 
paint  by  a painter  or  by  the  pur- 


chaser. We  would  assume,  however, 
that  in  most  oases  the  dealer  would 
recommend  an  efficient  painter. 

7.  — ^Most  assuredly,  if  by  a house- 
to-house  canvass  man  you  refer  to 
such  a plan  put  on  by  the  manufac- 
turer without  regard  to  the  dealer  or 
local  painting  contractor. 

8.  — 'We  would  advocate  close  co-op- 
erative work  between  the  manufac- 
turer, the  local  dealer  and  the  paint- 
ing contractor.  Our  idea  of  the  work- 
ing of  such  a plan  would  be  this; — > 
The  painting  contractor  would  locate 
the  prospects,  the  local  dealer  would 
follow  these  up  in  person  and  by  cir- 
cular letters,  and  where  necessary  the 
deal  would  be  closed  by  the  local 
dealer  and  the  manufacturer’s  repre- 
sentative, either  together  or  with  the 
painting  contractor  as  well. 

9.  — Yes;  by  the  local  dealer  with  the 
painting  contractor. 

10. — We  have  already  answered  this 
question. 

11  — ^If  a plan  of  protecting  all  par- 
ties interested,  as  we  have  suggested, 
would  be  adontecl,  all  interested  par- 
ties would  be  greatly  benefited  and 
there  could  b"  no  adverse  reaction. 

12.  — Throua-h  the  local  dealer  close 
harmony  is  possible. 

13.  — We  sell  almost  exclusively 
through  dealers. 

14.  — No  remarks. 

Considers  All  Problems. 

Lowe  brothers  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  through  Edwin  L. 
Shuey,  director  of  advertising, 
sends  a very  analytical  letter,  which, 
while  not  replying  categorically,  at  the 
same  time  covers  the  entire  question. 
This  reply  gives  much  subject  for 
thought.  It  seeks  to  uncover  the  paint 
manufacturer’s  point  of  view,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  the  master  painter.  It 
is  advisable  to  note  that  Mr.  Shuey  sat^ 
that  the  fundamental  situation  implied 
in  the  Questionnaire  and  of  the  edi- 
torials which  have  been  printed  on  the 
subject  in  The  Painters  Magazine  does 
not  apply  to  the  business  as  conducted 
by  the  Lowe  Brothers  Company. 

Answering  your  letter  of  February  21 
with  its  questions  regarding  relations 
of  manufacturers  and  master  paint- 
ers;— I 

Your  editorials  and  your  questions  are 
based  upon  a fundamental  situation 
which  does  not  exist  in  our  business, 
and  therefore  our  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions can  hardly  be  regarded  as  apply- 
ing to  a situation  with  which  we  have 
anything  to  do. 

Your  questions  seem  to  imply  that 
there  are  just  two  ways  of  supplying 
paint  to  the  user — • 

1.  Through  the  master  painter. 

2.  Direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  user. 

Our  own  method  is  to  sell  our  product 
for  general  use  exclusively  through  lo- 
cal merchants — who  are  exclusive  agents 
for  our  products  in  the  community. 
'These  merchants,  as  a rule,  are  closely 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  and  many  of  them  are  well 
qualified  to  advise  regarding  kinds  of 
paint  necessary  for  particular  work,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  workmanship  needed. 

Through  our  fifty  years  of  manufac- 
turing experience  it  has  been  our  policy 
to  advise  that  the  best  results  with  our 
prod\icts  can  be  secured  by  employing 


competent  painters  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  been  forced  often  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  in  some  communi- 
ties competent  painters  are  not  avail- 
able, and  that  very  often  inexperienced 
house  owners  who  are  in  earnest  about 
good  results  will  do  better  work  than 
an  indifferent  painter.  However,  this 
does  not  change  our  belief  that  the  best 
results  are  secured  through  competent 
master  painters.  The  quality  of  our 
products  has  been  such  that  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  “painters’  paints.’’ 

Some  of  our  dealer-agents  in  their  ef- 
fort to  build  a good  business  have  sup- 
plied lists  of  property  owners  whose 
property  needed  painting,  to  whom 
suggestive  and  helpful  booklets  and 
pamphlets  have  been  sent  from  time  to 
time.  We  do  not  supnlv  paint  to  these 
people,  and  would  not  if  they  ordered  it. 
Our  dealers  in  some  instances  keep  lists 
of  competent  painters  and  recommend 
one  or  more  of  these  to  the  householder 
who  desires  to  have  work  done.  We 
believe  this  is  a proper  function  of  the 
dealer,  and  the  dealer  and  the  master 
painter  working  together  can  do  very 
much  toward  the  improAmment  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live  and 
work. 

Naturally,  we  favor  a close  co-onera- 
tion  with  master  painters,  provided  the 
master  painter  desires  a close  co-opera- 
tion, with  us.  Until  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  honest  and 
competent  manufacturers  who  knoAV  how 
to  make  good  paints  and  do  make  them, 
we  do  not  see  how  verv  close  co-opera- 
tion can  exist.  We  believe  that  it  Is 
possible  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to 
the  master  painter,  just  as  he  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  us. 

The  particular  m.ethod  of  house^;o- 
house  canvass,  which  seems  to  have 
aroused  so  much  interest,  does  not  ap- 
peal to  us,  as  we  think  it  would  not  ap- 
peal to  most  good  manufacturers.  We 
mav  frankly  say  that  we  think  more 
noise  has  been  made  over  this  matter 
than  the  thing  itself  deserves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  require  the 
combined  work  of  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  master  painters  through  a 
whole  generation  to  even  begin  to  reach 
the  goal  which  is  so  often  fixed — 
really  general  painting  of  houses. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  one  of  the 
first  things  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
have  a recognition  on  the  part  of  vari- 
ous groups  interested  in  painting — mas- 
ter painter,  dealer  and  manufacturer — 
of  the  specific  work  of  each  group.  The 
master  painter  should  be  the  business 
man  and  artist  who  uses  the  right  kind 
of  materials  to  make  the  houses  what 
they  ought  to  be;  he  must  be  more  than 
a mere  brush  hand,  and  must  insist  on 
qualified  assista.nts.  The  good  manu- 
facturer is  the  expert  whose  business  it 
is  to  study  conditions  and  materials 
necessary  to  meet  them  and  to  provide 
the  proper  paints  and  varnishes  for 
each  need.  Naturally,  the  master  painter 
ought  to  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
workabilitA'  of  materials,  and  the  manu- 
facturer must  be  qualified  to  judge  of 
good  work.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
de.aler  to  bring  these  two  together,  and 
he  must  be  qualified  to  act  in  both  di- 
rections. 

The  difficulty  as  Ave  have  seen  it 
th'^’ough  manv  years  is  the  inclination  of 
many  master  painters  to  insist  that 
thev  alone  are  to  be  judge,  jury  and  ex- 
ecutioner. 
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The  answers  to  your  questions  can- 
not be  categorical,  any  more  than  the 
questions  themselves  can  be  assumed  to 
be  universal  in  their  application.  We 
believe  that  all  the  parties  interested 
have  been  coming  closer  together 
through  the  recent  years,  and  that  the 
right  kind  of  attitude  will  soon  bring 
them  heartily  eogether. 

“Master  Painter  Is  a Factor.” 

From  far-off  California  comes 
an  expression  which  illustrates 
well  the  newer  thought  of  the 
paint  manufacturer,  in  hiS'  relations 
with  the  master  painter.  There  is  a 
text  for  a sermon  in  this  excerpt  from 
the  reply  from  the  Bass-Heuter  Paint 
Company,  of  San  Francisco: 

“The  master  painter  is  a factor  which 
we  must  consider  at  all  times,  and  the 
manufacturer  that  produces  goods  that 
,(»lease  him  is  the  man  who  will  win  out 
in  the  end.” 

A close  reading  of  the  full  reply  of 
this  company  is  certain  to  be  productive 
of  a better  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

1. — ^We  certainly  do. 

3. — It  depends  altogether  upon  the 
ability  of  the  master  painter  to  de- 
cide. 

3. — We  are  not  in  favor  of  this 
canvass. 

4. — ^We  believe  it  would  work 
against  the  interest  of  the  competent 
master  painter. 

5. — ^We  believe  that  an  experienced 
master  painter  would  assist  in  in- 
creasing the  use  of  paints  by  doing 
individual  work  with  the  house  own- 
ers. 

6. — We  recommend  a good  painter 
if  we  are  requested  to  do  so.  We  do 
not,  as  a rule,  favor  the  application 
of  the  paint  by  the  purchaser,  or  by 
any  one  in  his  employ,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  a rule,  they  have  very  little 
experience. 

7. — We  believe  the  sales  of  paints 
on  the  house-to-house  canvass  plan 
would  cause  more  or  less  poor  paint- 
ing. 

8 — ^We  would  not  advoate  any 
method  of  direct  canvassing  of  house 
owners  for  the  purpose  of  selling  our 
paint.  We  leave  this  to  our  agents 
and  painters  competent  to  decide  as  to 
the  value  of  our  products. 

9. — ^We  do  favor  soliciting  of  the 
names  of  propery  holders  whose 
building  may  need  repainting. 

10. — We  are  always  willing  to  rec- 
ommend the  name  or  names  of  good 
painters  to  any  one  purchasing  or 
using  our  products. 

11. — We  know  of  no  logical  answer 
to  the  above  question. 

12. — ^The  only  method  that  we  can 
suggest  is  that  used  hy  ourselves — 
manufacturing  goods  that  the  master 
pai.nters  acknowledge  conform  with 
their  requirements. 

13, — ^We  find  that  our  sales  are  stead- 
ily increasing  through  the  acceptance 
and  use  of  them  by  the  critical  master 
painter  in  our  territory. 

14. — The  master  painter  is  a factor 
we  must  consider  at  all  times,  and  the 
manufacturer  that  produces  goods  that 
please  him  is  the  man  that  will  win 
out  in  the  end. 


Plan  a Boon  for  the  Unscrupulous. 

The  SMITH-ALSOP  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Company,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  lays  special  emphasis  on 
one  possible  result  of  the  house-to-house 
canvassing  plan.  This  company  points 
out  that  the  scheme  would  “be  a great 
boon  to  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer 
to  unload  cheap  paints  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing property  owner,”  and  adds  “We  can 
see  nothing  but  danger  to  the  legitimate 
paint  dealer  in  a house-to-house  canvass 
plan.” 

1.— Yes. 

2.— Yes 
3,— No. 

4. — Yes. 

5. — Yes. 

6. — -Always  recommend  the  painter. 

7. — In  our  opinion.  Yes. 

8.— By  no  means  than  legitimate 
advertising,  creating  a demand  for 
our  product. 

9. — Yes. 

10.— No. 

11. — We  believe  that  a house-to- 
house  canvass  would  be  a great  boon 
to  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  to 
unload  cheap  paints  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing property  owner.  We  can  see 
nothing  but  danger  to  the  legitimate 
paint  dealer  in  a house-to-house 
canvass. 

That  the  master  painter  is  absolutely 
essential  is  the  opinion  of  the  Woolsey 
Paint  and  Color  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  “Without  him  and  his  ad- 
vice,” this  company  says,  “successful 
paint  selling  could  not  be  carried  on.” 
The  attitude  of  the  company  is  more 
fully  amplified  in  its  categorical  reply, 
which  follows: 

1. — Most  assuredly.  We  wish  the 
good  will  of  the  master  painter  at  all 
times. 

2. — Where  ready  mixed  paints  are  to 
be  used,  we  think  he  should  be  willing 
to  apply  (for  good  work)  any  first-  ^ 
class  paint  of  reputation  furnished.  * 
Where  materials  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether, it  should  he  his  privilege  to 
specify  to  get  the  proper  results. 

3. — ^No;  it  antagonizes  the  mer- 
chants generally  overloads  your  cus- 
tomer, and  is  an  expensive  method  of 
selling,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it 
works  any  injury  to  the  master  paint- 
er; should  bring  him  business. 

4, — ^The  master  painter  is  absolutely 
essential,  without  him  and  his  advice 
successful  paint  selling  could  not  be 
carried  on. 

5. — ^Yes,  if  he  has  the  time  to  solicit, 
hut  how  “few  solicit.  They  are  so 
busy  with  the  work  in  hand  that  it  is 
up  to  the  merchant  generally,  and  if 
there  are  no  progressive  merchants 
canvassing,  this  lets  in  the  paint  man- 
ufacturer using  house-to-house  meth- 
ods. 

6. — By  any  one  paint  purchaseer 
may  employ,  if  a good  painter,  as  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  who  the 
painters  are  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns. 

7.— We  hardlv  think  so:  owners  of 
property  generally  try  to  get  good 
workmen  to  do  their  work. 

8. — -It  Is  too  large  a proposition  for 
the  average  paint  manufaefurer.  We 
place  our  products  with  the  reliable 
painters  or  dealers  and  help  them  in 
many  ways  to  sell  their  goods,  and  it 
must  he  up  to  them  to  interest  the 
house  owner  to  the  point  of  buving. 


especially  as  they  are  better  acquaint- 
ed in  their  home  town. 

9.  — Yes,  to  send  such  property  hold- 
ers literature  and  to  help  the  dealer 
and  painter  to  dispose- of  his  stock  of 
our  paints. 

10.  — If  the  master  painter  sending 
us  this  list  is  a Reliable  workman, 
we  would  most  certainly  recommend 

him,  or,  if  list  is  sent,  us  by  the  deal- 
er, we  would  recommend  any  good 
master  painter  whose  name  the  real- 
er  sends  us. 

11.  — We  hardly  think  so,  it  might  be 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Mas- 
ter painters  are  sometimes  a little 
prejudiced,  and  if  such  plan  were  fol- 
lowed results  might  accrue  only  to 
largest  advertised  concerns.  Then,  too, 
the  master  painter  is  a skilled  work- 
man and  not  generally  a solicitor 
also. 

12.  — By  the  master  painters  (those 
not  merchants,  saving  their  money 
and  becoming  the  paint  merchants, 
and  controlling  the  paint  selling 
trade,  this  would  bring  closer  har- 
mony. 

13.  — The  bulk  of  our  sales  are  to 
the  merchants.  Notice  no  increase  to 
the  master  painters,  but  this  is  influ- 
enced by  territory  and  the  salesmen 
working  for  the  house.  Some  prefer 
selling  merchants,  others  will  seek 
out  master  painters’  trade  also. 

14.  — No  remarks. 

Sales  to  Master  Painter  Increasing 

The  MICHAEL  McNamara  Varnish 
Works,  of  Detroit  find  that  sales 
of  their  goods  to  the  master 
painter  are  increasing,  “as  the  master 
painter’s  word  goes  a long  way  toward 
having  a product  adopted.”  This  com- 
pany believes  in  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  master  painter  and  in  assist- 
ing him  by  showing  the  house  owner 
that  skilled  work  is  always  the  best. 
Its  reply  is  interesting: 

1. — Yes. 

2. — Yes,  as  he  should  be  in  a poei- 
tion  to  choose  the  best. 

3.— No. 

4. — Yes. 

5.— Yes. 

6. — ^We  would  suggest  to  allow  the 
purchaser  to  choose  his  own  paints. 

7. — Yes. 

8. — ^It  would  he  a good  idea  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  master  paint- 
er, protect  him  and  assist  him  by  en- 
lightening the  house  owners  that  it  is 
best  to  have  work  done  by  skilled 
workmen. 

9. — Yes. 

10. — No.  but  would  recommend  the 
best  painter. 

suggest  not  to  use  any 
methods  that  would  interfere  with  the 
master  na inters’  interests. 

12  — If  the  manufacturer  is  located 
in  the  same  city  as  the  painter,  and 
if  the  former  manufactures  good 
goods,  they  should  patronize  each 
other. 

13 — They  are  increasing,  as  the 
master  painter’s  word  goes  a long 
way  toward  haring  a product  adopt- 
ed. 

14. — No  remarks. 


MW.  LAWRENCE  & CO.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  believe  that 
through  the  medium  of  con- 

One  T'Tii'ncr  Necessarv. 


fldence  practically  all  desirable  results 
can  be  obtained.  This  is  the  sub- 
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stance  of  tlioir  reply,  wliich  is  summed 
up  under  the  item  of  "General  l^tepiarks." 
Their  answer  shows  a determination  to 
work  with  the  master  painter  to  the 
fullest  extent,  because  of  the  opinion 
that  a painting  job  to  be  well  done, 
must  be  done  by  a competent  man. 
This  is  their  attitude: 

I. — Yes. 

2 — Yes. 

3.  — Not  on  the  installment  basis — 
only  on  a co-operative  method  that 
would  assist  the  master  painter. 

4.  — ^It  certainly  would. 

5.  — We  do. 

6 — ^As  a rule,  we  do  not  recommend 
any  painter  unless  we  are  asked  to  do 
so.  We  always  suggest  that  paJint  be 
be  applied  by  a practical  painter. 

7. — It  would.  Painting  is  a trade 
requiring  experience  and  judgment, 
and  a high-grade  paint  may  be  badly 
abused  in  the  hands  of  a novice. 

S. — By  a systematic  plan  of  co-oper- 
ation and  advertising  of  the  master 
painters  in  each  town  or  locality,  one 
for  all  and  all  for  one. 

9.  — We  -do,  and  suggest  the  necessity 
of  frequent  painting.  The  power  of 
suggestion  frequently  produces  re- 
sults. 

10.  — Our  list  of  names  has  invari- 
ably come  from  the  dealer,  never 
from  the  master  painter:  consequent- 
ly, we  are  not  asked  to  recommend  a 
painter. 

II.  — By  a co-ordinative  and  co-op- 
erative plan  of  local  advertising,  con- 
nected with  a general  advertising  • 

plan. 

12. — Getting  each  other’s  viewpoint 
in  conventions  and  by  keeping  the 
master  painter  posted  in  the  improve- 
ments and  new  paint  products  which 
we  market  from  time  to  time. 

I"!- — 'Increasing  very  materially 

14- — The  whole  proposition  sums  it- 
self up  in  one  word,  “Confidence.” 
The  master  painter’s  feelings  must  be 
respected  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
manufacturer  must  be  given  credit  by 
the  master  painter  that  his  products 
are  for  the  material  benefit  of  the  mas- 
ter painter  and  for  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  the  user,  and  that  for  some  years 
to  come  the  conservation  of  materials 
must  be  recognized  by  all  and  the 
adoption  of  a “paint  freely  and  fre- 
quently” propaganda  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  master  painter  as  well  as 
by  the  paint  manufacturer. 

Favors  the  “Illinois”  Plan, 

The  Illinois  plan,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  a method  in  which  the 
master  painter  himself  takes  ac- 
tive part,  is  recommended  by  the  H.  M. 
Hooker  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  of 
Chicago.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
pany advocates  that  those  interested  get 
in  touch  with  Howard  Elting,  secretary 
of  Adams  & Elting  Company,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Elting  is  well  known  in  the  paint 
trade,  being  a former  president  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Hooker  Company’s  reply  fol- 
lows : — 

1- — Yes,  in  every  possible  way. 

2. — Yes;  no  one  is  better  qualified, 
as  he  knows  the  job,  conditions,  etc. 

3- — Only  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  dealers. 

4. — Not  if  there  is  the  right  co-opera- 
tion between  the  local  dealers  and 
master  painters. 


5.— Yes. 

G. — Our  business  is  through  the 
dealer,  and  we  understand  that  most 
dealers  have  certain  painters  that 
they  recommend. 

7.  — Not  if  the  canvass  is  done  by 
the  painter,  which  we  understand  is 
now  being  done  in  Illinois. 

8.  — Only  through  the  local  dealer,  by 
the  local  painter. 

9.  — Yes,  if  the  manufacturer  refers 
these  prospects  to  the  local  dealer. 

10.  — He  should  be  indorsed  by  the 
local  dealer. 

11.  — No  answer. 

12.  — Adopt  the  Illinois  plan  of  using 
the  painter  and  backing  him  up  finan- 
cially. Write  to  Howard  Elting  or 
W.  R.  Hyde. 

13. — We  have  no  data. 

14. — No  remarks. 

Sees  Chance  for  Co-Operation. 

The  ALiAB'A'STINE  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapiids,  Mich,,  has  some 
decided  views  on  the  subject.  It 
feels  that  there  is  a great  opportunity 
for  increased  co-operation  between  the 
manufacturer  who  is  high-minded  and 
the  painter  who  has  equally  excellent 
views.  The  letter  needs  no  further 
comment,  and  is  herewith  presented:  — 
Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the 
21st,  we  are  sending  you  reply  to  the 
list  of  questions,  and,  as  this  matter 
looks  to  us,  it  would  seem  as  though  first 
the  master  painter  and  decorator,  the 
local  man,  should  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  dictating  of  what  the  property 
owner  shall  employ  in  his  work. 

The  practical  painter  and  decorator  or 
the  master  painter  has  influence  in  an 
advisory  way;  that  influence  grows  so 
long  as  said  party  is  broad  enough  to 
advocate  and  use  the  things  that  will 
give  best  service  to  his  customers  and 
best  build  up  a reputation  for  himself. 
It  ceases  when  that  party  shows  by  his 
efforts  that  he  is  interested  personally, 
that  he  is  trying  to  build  up  a reputation 
'for  quality  that  will  enable  him  to 
charge  big  prices,  and  then  uses  or  ad- 
vocates goods  that  are  known  on  the 
market  as  being  inferior  in  quality  and 
which  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a great  op- 
portunity for  an  increased  degree  of  co- 
operation between  the  high-minded  man- 
ufacturer of  paints  and  paint  products 
and  the  equally  high-minded  user  of 
these  products,  who  recommends  to  his 
clients  the  thing  which  he  absolutely 
knows  from  his  experience  will  give 
them  results  and  himself  a reputation. 

The  trouble — and  it  will  always  be  a 
trouble — is  that  there  are  toa  many  man- 
ufacturers and  too  many  users  of  their 
goods  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
mighty  dollar  than  they  are  in  the  repu- 
tation that  will  stand  for  fifty  years. 
We  try  in  our  humble  way,  through  our 
publication.  Brush  and  Pail,  and  in  other 
ways,  to  teach  the  young  man  starting 
in  business  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
build  up  a reputation;  which  means  a 
good  will  that  in  the  course  of  years 
may  be  very  valuable  to  him ; that  in  his 
business  he  should  strive  to  get  some- 
thing more  than  his  daily  wage;  that  he 
should  establish  a reputation  that  will 
grow,  and  the  good  will  in  the  years  to 
come,  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  business, 
will  mean  more  than  his  stock  of  lad- 
ders, brushes,  etc. 

There  are  too  many  property  owners 
who  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing- 
There  are  too  many  property  owners 
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who  say  to  the  practical  man,  “Come 
over  and  kalsomine  my  building,”  or 
“Give  me  a price  on  kalsoming  by 
building,”  which  leaves  opportunity  for 
the  party  doing  the  work  to  bid  on  or 
use  either  the  best  or  the  very  cheapest. 
As  the  party  wanting  the  work  done 
does  not  recognize  any  difference,  the 
temptation  to  the  man  doing  the  work 
is  to  use  the  product  that  he  can  buy 
for  the  least  money,  without  thought  as 
to  how  he  is  going  to  be  affected  when 
the  inferiority  of  that  material  becomes 
apparent.  When  this  time  comes,  the 
man  who  had  the  work  done  will  not 
stop  to  consider  that  he  left  it  optional 
to  use  the  cheapest  stuff  and  possibly 
decided  to  pay  only  the  cheapest  price, 
but  he  will  condemn  the  man  who  does 
the  work  and  blame  that  man  for  the 
oad  results,  for  which  the  material  it- 
self is  to  blame. 

Are  Partners  in  Business. 

That  the  paint  manufacturer 
and  the  master  painter  are  pa.rt- 
ners  in  business,  and  as  such 
each  needs  the  help  of  the  other,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Vane-Calver  Pint  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis.  Its  reply  to  the  vari- 
ous questions  is  as  follows:  — 

1.— Yes. 

2.— Yes. 

3. — Impractical,  only  through  exten- 
sive advertising  in  magazines,  etc. 

4. — No.  On  the  contrary,  the  house 
owner  would  ask  the  master  painter  or 
the  painter  who  has  been  doing  his 
work  to  continue  to  do  the  work. 

5.— Yes. 

6. — We  always  recommend  the  house 
owner  to  secure  the  services  of  a prac- 
tical painter. 

7. — This  responsibility  must  rest  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  house  owner. - 

8. — ^Nothing,  other  than  an  educa- 
tional campaign  as  embodied  in  lit- 
erature sent  out  by  the  paint  manu- 
facturers. 

9. — ^Yes,  which  will  assist  the  mas- 
ter painter  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer. 

10. — We  do  not  recommend  the 
names  of  individual  painters. 

11. — This  question  is  answered  un- 
der No.  8. 

12. — Nothing,  other  than  that  mas- 
ter painter  should  use  material  made 
by  recognized  reputable  manufactur- 
ers who  guarantee  their  products. 

13- — They  are  constantly  increasing. 
14. — The  paint  manufacturer  and 
master  painter  are  partners  in  busi- 
ness. They  need  each  other — co-opera- 
tion is  necessary.  Paint  manufacturer 
needs  the  master  painter  as  much  as 
the  master  painter  needs  the  paint 
manufacturer. 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.’s  Policy. 

Because  there  has  been  some  com- 
plaint from  master  painters  that 
the  larger  of  the  paint  manufac- 
turers— probably  from  their  very  size — 
have  shown  a disposition  in  the  past  to 
ignore  the  painter,  and  to  sell  mixed 
paints  indiscriminately,  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  to  suit  every  condition,  it  is 
rather  gratifying  to  find,  through  an 
analysis  of  the  answers  received  to  the 
Questionnaire,  that  the  big  paint  manu- 
facturers, as  a rule,  evince  as  much  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  the  master  paint- 
ers as  do  the  smaller  concerns. 

Unusual  interest,  therefore,  should  at- 
tach  to  the  answer  of  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  which  is  among  the 
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lagest  of  all  the  big  makers  of  mixed 
paints.  The  full  reply  of  this  company, 
given  through  L.  F.  Collister,  manager 
of  the  general  trade  sales  department, 
is  as  follows:  — 

1.  — It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
our  company  to  co-operate  closely 
with  the  master  painters,  as  one  is 
dependent  in  a large  measure  on  the 
other  for  success. 

2.  — Master  painters  of  responsibil- 
ity could  be  permitted  with  safety  to 
specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  paint 
to  be  applied  to  any  given  job,  as  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  mechanic 
who  has  made  a success  of  his  busi- 
ness is  well  qualified  to  select  mate- 
rials which  he  knows  will  result  in 
perfect  work. 

3. — No. 

4.  — We  do  not  believe  a house-to- 
house  canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints 
would  necessarily  eliminate  the  mas- 
ter painter,  as  few  property  owners, 
except  possibly  in  rural  communities, 
are  inclined  to  paint  their  own  homes 
and  would  in  all  probability  call  in  a 
local  painter  not  only  for  advice  but 
for  letting  the  contract  for  the  work. 

5.  — This  problem  is  one  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  master  painter  himself, 
but  it  has  always  been  our  experience 
that  advertising  or  personal  solicita- 
tion increases  painting.  Many  of  us 
have  personally  watched  the  success 
of  live  master  painters  who  have  in- 
creased their  business  by  soliciting 
contracts  from  property  owners  and 
conducted  a regular  follow-up  system 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  owners 
whose  property  needed  painting. 
There  is  little  question  in  our  mind 
but  what  work  of  this  kind  pays. 

6. — Almost  any  of  the  literature  on 
our  products  you  may  pick  up  recom- 
mends the  application  of  SW  paint  by 
master  painters.  We  are  very  much 
alive  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best 
paint  can  be  abused  by  a novice,  and 
that  SWP  correctly  applied  by  a mas- 
ter painter  creates  the  best  impres- 
sion. 

7.  — Possibly,  although  we  are  not  of 
the  opinion  that  the  sale  of  paints  on 
the  house-to-house  canvass  plan  nec- 
essarily eliminates  the  master  painter 
or  places  the  painting  job  in  un- 
skilled hands. 

8.  — While  we  do  not  favor  and  have 
never  practiced  the  house-to-house 
canvass  plan,  still  it  is  necessary, 
from  a competitive  standpoint,  to 
work  with  architects,  contractors  and 
owners  of  new  buildings  to  insure  a 


fair  representation  of  our  products  in 
the  specifications. 

9.  — Yes,  as  this  form  of  advertising 
usually  conducteu  by  personal  letter 
writing  stimulates  the  phint  business 
and  creates  contracts  for  the  master 
painter. 

10.  — We  do  not  necessarily  pledge 
ourselves  to  recommend  a fit  person 
to  apply  the  paint,  although  we  do 
recommend  the  engaging  of  a master 
painter  to  correctly  apply  the  paint 
and  in  many  instances  we  have  rec- 
ommended certain  painters  of  whose 
qualifications  we  were  assured. 

11.  — There  are  many  advertising 
and  selling  plans  which  master  paint- 
ers can  use  individually  for  getting 
business,  but  it  would  seem  to  us  they 
should  be  worked  out  individually  by 
the  master  painters  themselves,  de- 
pending on  the  localities,  conditions, 
etc. 

12.  — Our  only  suggestion  would  be 
that  the  master  painter  place  more 
confidence  in  the  manufacturer  as  a 
maker  of  pure  paints  that  are  fully 
equal  to  any  that  can  be  prepared  by 
hand  on  the  job,  and  not  condemn  a 
product  until  he  has  tried  it  out.  The 
tendency  of  some  painters  to  criticise 
pure  prepared  paints  which  they  have 
never  even  seen  or  tested,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  “prepared  paints,” 
has  always  prevented  absolute  har- 
mony between  the  painter  and  the 
manufacturer. 

13.  — Our  figures  show  that  our  sales, 
to  the  master  painters  of  paints  and 
varnishes  are  increasing  both  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  due,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, we  believe,  to  the  tendency  of 
more  painters  opening  retail  stores  in 
connection  with  their  contract  work, 
and  selling  a large  volume  of  shelf 
goods  over  the  counter  at  retail  prices. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 

Li.  P.  Collister. 

Manager  General  Trade  Sales  Dept. 

Berry  Brothers  Oppose  Plan. 

The  final  answer  in  this  sym- 
posium of  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  which  the  Paint- 
ers Magazine  presents  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  canvassing  by  the 
manufacturers,  is  found  in  the  reply  of 
Berry  Bros.,  of  Detroit.  This  company’s 
many  years  in  business  should  qualify 
it  to  answer  the  Questionnaire  intelli- 
gently and  in  a manner  which  should 
interest  every  other  paint  and  varnish 


maker  in  the  country.  This  company  is 
decidedly  against  direct  canvassing  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  reports  that  its 
bTisiness  with  the  master  painter  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

Its  reply  is  characteristic  of  the  com- 
pany which  seeks  to  work  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  master  painter:  — 

1. — Yes. 

2.  — Not  in  every  case.  On  impor- 
tant new  work  it  is  better  for  both 
painter  and  architect  that  the  specifi- 
cations be  followed.  This  protects  all 
four,  architect,  painter,  manufacturer 
and  dealer. 

3.  — Not  with  our  line,  under  present 
conditions.  This  could  be  worked  out 
very  nicely. 

4.  — We  believe  the  advise  of  a re- 
liable master  painter  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  property  owner.. 

5.  — The  mail  order  houses  will 
eventually  force  the  painter  to  do  this 
in  the  smaller  towns. 

6.  — We  recommend  a master  paint- 
er whenever  we  can. 

7.  — It  would  create  lots  of  work  for 
the  painter;  work  that  he  will  never 

get  if  he  doesn’t  go  after  it. 

8.  — NO.  Decidedly  no. 

9.  — We  ask  our  dealers  to  get  these 
lists  and  we  circularize  them  for  the 
dealer,  whether  he  runs  a store  or  a 
paint  shop. 

10.  — If  he  is  a good,  reliable  custom- 
er we  recommend  him.  We  have  hun- 
dreds such  on  our  books. 

11.  — The  master  painter  could  em- 
ploy solicitors  for  this  business,  there- 
by protecting  himself. 

12.  — No  answer. 

13.  — Increasing  every  yea^^  since 
1858. 

14.  — No  remarks. 

Subject  Vitally  Important. 

The  work  of  conducting  the 
Questionnaire  and  of  analyzing 
and  compiling  the  answers  has 
been  extremely  difficult.  It  has  re- 
quired time  and  energy  and  much  labor. 
The  Painters  Magazine,  however,  feels 
that  the  subject  is  big  enough  and  of 
such  vital  importance  that  it  demands 
more  than  ordinary  attention. 

That  the  replies  to  the  Questionnaire 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  a better  un-- 
standing  of  condition  on  the  part  of 
both  the  manufacturer,  and  the  master 
painter  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
doubt.  The  result  plainly  indicates  that 
there  is  no  antagonism  which  cannot  be 
overcome  through  proper  methods. 


Master  Painters’  Replies  in  April  Issue 


In  the  April  number  The  Painters  Magazine 
zihll  give  the  replies  to  and  the  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults of  a Questionnaire  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  paint  manufacturers, 
zvhich  was  sent  out  to  the  secretaries  of  the  State 
and  local  master  painters’  associations.  After  the 


results  of  this  second  list  of  questions  have  been 
published,  it  is  certain  that  the  trade  zvill  have  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  bring  about  a condition  zvhich  zvill  mu- 
tually benefit  manufacturer  and  master  painter  and 
improve  the  industry. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Camouflage 

and  The  Art 

of 


Using  Paint  in  Warfare 


PAINTS  AND  painters  are  now  play- 
ins  their  parts  in  the  great  drama 
being  enacted  before  us.  They  are 
a necessity  in  warfare. 

Paint-multicolored,  odorless  and  odor- 
ous. useful,  useless,  shining  and  dull, 
adulterated  or  pure,  applied  by  the 
craftsman,  the  artist,  our  dear  wives 
and  others — is  to  help  drive  the  enemy 
away. 

Warfare’s  needs  of  paint  are  so  varied 
that  a full  description  would  be  weari- 
some, but  perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  re- 
count some  of  its  manifold  uses. 

Perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance  on 
land  are  the  shells,  thousand  millions, 
acres  of  them,  endless,  limitless  rows  of 
shells  of  every  size,  condition  and  kind. 
Most  of  them  have  to  be  painted  with  a 
stripe  of  one  color  or  another  so  that 
the  gun  services  in  the  field  may  know 
at  a glance  what  the  character  of  each 
is,  whether  shrapnel,  poison,  gas,  shot, 
armor  piercing  or  lighting. 

In  order  to  protect  the  surface  ol 
shells  and  other  ammunitions  from  the 
corrosive  influence  of  sea,  air  and 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  paint  them.  In 
all  specifications  for  paint  required  for 
this  purpose  the  paint  must  be  lead  free, 
so  that  if  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
shells  come  in  contact  with  the  paint, 
no  explosive  salts  would  be  formed  with 
the  consequent  complications  and  dan- 
ger. 

Gmm,  trucks,  ammunition  boxes  and 
trappings  of  all  kinds  .receive  also  their 
baptism  of  tell-tale  and  protective  paint. 

Painted  Targets  for  Instruction. 

Officers  teaching  the  firing  of  rifles, 
etc.,  to  novices  are  furnished  with 
painted  “designation  targets”  for  indoor 
instruction.  These  are  about  12(xl5  feet 
and  are  representative  of  such  bits  of 
landscape  as  may  be  under  fire  by  ma- 
chine gunners,  an  advancing  battalion 
or  a battery  of  field  pieces.  The  targets 
have  a somewhat  stereoscopic  effect, 
giving  the  sensation  of  distance  between 
the  various  objects  represented  and  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  training  city 
men  and  others  unfamiliar  with  country 
landscape. 

Luminous  paints  are  put  to  many  in- 
genious uses,  all  due  to  the  discovery 
that  the  persistent  activity  of  radium, 
which,  for  example,  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  zinc  sulphide,  gives  rise 
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to  a lasting  luminous  effect  readily  dis- 
cernible in  darkness. 

More  than  150,000  marching  com- 
pa.sses  are  in  dally  use  by  the  Allied 
Armies,  each  fitted  with  a luminous 
ra.dium  dial,  readable  in  the  darkest 
night.  Linen  tabs  coated  with  this 
paint  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
soldier’s  coats,  so  that  when  the  first 
line  of  men  go  “over  the  top”  they  will 
not  be  mistaken  for  enemies  by  the  sec- 
ond following  line  of  men.  Tapes 
dipped  in  luminous  paint  are  also  used 
at  night.  They  are  securely  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  daytime  and  used  by 
soldiers  as  an  illuminated  road,  any  ob- 
stacle being  provided  with  cross  bands 
or  arrows  made  of  the  same  material. 
Luminous  discs  visible  at  a distance  of 
50  feet  are  used  for  trench  signalling  to 
cover  dangerous  openings,  etc.,  and  are 
also  made  use  of  for  showing  the 
wounded  the  location  of  medical  officers’ 
tents  and  dueouts.  Guns  have  circles 
and  points  painted  with  th’S  davlight 
mint  to  render  them  usable  and  efficient 
at  night. 

Luminous  Lamp  Posts. 

Luminous  paints  of  the  old  stvle,  like 
Balmain’s,  are  also  used  over  there  for 
coating  the  istrect  lamp  posts,  the  pur- 
nose  being  to  help  the  people  to  dis- 
tinguish the  unlighted  nosts  in  the 
d.a.rkness  of  the  night.  The  curbs  or 
“Kerbs” — as  our  Allv  says — have  been 
wfibewashed  for  the  same  reason,  it 
having  been,  found  ratber  nractical  to 
have  the  streets  darkened  at  night  to 
make  them  invisible  to  the  air  raiders. 
Sometimes  onlv  a luminous  band  is 
painted  around  the  bases  of  la.mn  nosts. 

Zeppelins  have  been  painted  black,  ex- 
cept on  top,  which  was  the  color  of 
c-ravish  silver,  like  the  bellv  of  a snake. 
Tn  1916  some  of  them  were  coated  with 
aluminum  paint.  In  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent raids  in  Baris  conducted  bv  the  lat- 
est type  of  German  aeroplanes  the  can- 
vas wings  were  painted  black,  violet 
and  dark  blue.  Aeroplanes  are  painted 
blue  so  as  to  merge  in  the  color  of  the 
skv,  but  while  the  colors  mar  be  de- 
ceiving, one  cannot  naint  out  the  noise 
created  bv  the  dT’iving  m.pchiumw. 
ings,  roofs,  etc.,  are  painted  all  sorts  of 
hues  to  resemble  the  variegated  colors 
of  the  ground  surrounding  them.  The 
white  shutters  of  a ^^entcb  toum  nost- 
offlce  were  painted  black  to  eliminate 
an  attractive  point  of  interest  to  raid- 
ers, and  the  last,  but  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance. is  the  use  of  paint  for  camou- 
flage purupses. 

Gamouflage!  What  is  it?  A bill  for 


three-coat  work  when  only  two  coats 
were  given?  No!  One  has  heard  our 
sailor  apply  that  name  to  his  beloved 
stew,  but  it  means  something  else,  not 
the  abuse  of  painting  on  women’s  faces 
(unkindest  cut  of  all). 

Even  the  old  darkey  who  mistook  it 
for  an  odor  like  a very  malodorous 
cheese,  knew  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  described  as  the  domgs  of  an 
escaped  lunatic  having  enjoyed  an  orgy 
with  paint  pots. 

“Camouflage”  a Child  of  Paris. 

The  confusing  and  baffling  name, 
camouflage,  that  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  our  language,  is  by  no  means 
a newly-coined  word.  Camouflage  is  a 
word  derived  from  the  French  language. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  a child  of  Paris’ 
underworld,  and  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  that,  as  camoufle  in  slang  means 
candle,  while  the  old  French  word 
camouflet,  also  meaning  candle,  are  the 
roots  of  the  word  ca.moufla.ge. 

Perhaps  dark  deeds  were  hidden  by  the 
smoke  of  the  old-fashioned  tallow  can- 
dles. The  word  has  been  in  use  for  a 
long  time  by  French  actors  and  means 
to  make  up.  In  the  Belgian  language 
Flemish)  the  word  kafouma,  meaning 
unth  smoke,  has  long  been  in  use,  but 
whatever  may  be, Us  origin — camouflage 
— (was  Eve  the  flrst  one  to  practice  it?) 
undoubtedly  means  to  disguise,  conceal, 
to  bluff,  to  make  something  look  like 
nothing.  It  means  here  specifically  the 
art  of  fooling  the  enemy’s  eye.  Camou- 
flage (kam-oo-flah-zhe)  is  practiced  by 
the  camoufleur  or  trusk  fooler. 

The  American  khaki,  color  of  .earth, 
dust  and  leaves,  the  German,  field  gray, 
the  French,  horizon  blue,  and  previously 
the  coloring  of  the  body  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  even  the  blueish  gray  pecu- 
liar to  the  atmospheric  coloring  of  the 
South,  was  reproduced  in  the  Confeder- 
ate uniforms. 

One  of  the  first  extensive  modern  ap- 
plications of  camouflage  was  made  by 
General  Smuts,  in  the  Boer  war,  when 
all  the  paraphernalia  was  painted  with 
colors  that  harmonized  well  with  their 
surroundings.  In  Italy  the  mountain 
troops,  fighting  in  the  snow,  paint  them- 
'selves  white  in  the  daytime,  black  at 
night,  and  follow  the  seasons  with  daubs 
of  yellow,  blue,  red  and  golden  tints, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
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color  effects  of  nature  acting  as  back- 
ground. 

Based  on  Animal  Coloration. 

The  use  of  paint  in  camouflage  is  pri- 
marily based  on  the  laws  underlying  the 
protective  coloration  of  animals  first 
mentioned  by  Poulton  (1886)  and  the 
Thayers  (1896-1902-1909)  who  said  “that 
protective  or  disguised  coloration  falls 
into  two  main  divisions — ^the  one  includ- 
ing concealing  colors,  mainly  based  on 
counter  shading,  the  other  including 
mimicry.  The  goal  of  the  former  prin- 
ciple is  the  rendering  of  animals  in- 
visible in  their  natural  haunts.  Mimicry 
aims  at  deceptive  visibility. 

'The  need  of  markings  is  a concomit- 
ant of  the  principle  of  “obliterative 
shading,”  as  when  an  unmarked  solid 
object  has  been  reduced  to  a perfectly 
flat  monochrome  by  counter  shading — ■ 
so  that  it  lacks  all  attributes  of  solidity 
— it  may  be  quite  undistinguishable, 
provided  that  its  background  is  of  a 
similar  monochromic  flat  tint. 

In  “pattern  perspective,”  it  will  show 
that  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
actual  backgi’ound,  but  a picture  of  that 
pattern  as  it  looks  when  more  or  less 
altered  and  refined  by  distance,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  concealing  of  an  object,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  object’s  oblitera- 
tively  shaded  surface  must  bear  a pic- 
ture of  such  background  as  would  be 
seen  through  it  if  it  were  transparent.” 

'The  subject  of  nautical  camouflage  is 
interesting.  In  1902  a patent  was  issued 
to  two  Americans,  A.  H.  Thayer  and 
Jerome  Brush.  The  specifloations  men- 
tions that  the  reason  any  object  is  easily 
seen,  no  matter  what  color  it  is  painted, 
is  because  when  near  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinguished its  various  surfaces  reflect, 
respectively,  different  amounts  of  light; 
the  upward  surfaces  being  the  lightest, 
the  vertical  surfaces  less  lighl^,  the  sur- 
faces facing  downward  less  and  the  deep 
shadows  still  less.  When  far  away,  so 
that  its  various  surfaces  blend  into  one, 
a ship  ma.y  be  visible,  owing  to  the  con- 
trast of  the  whole  object  with  the  sur- 
rounding sky  and  water.  A white  ship 
may  be  seen  against  so  bright  a sky  as 
to  look  almost  like  a black  one.  Therefore 
it  makes  little  difference  what  color  a 
ship  is  painted,  if  it  be  painted  with 
only  one  color,  as  either  the  whole  ship 
will  silhouette  against  the  sky  beyond 
or  its  different  parts  will  present  a 
strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  In 
short  the  process  means  painting  nor- 
mally light  surfaces  dark,  darkened  sur- 


faces light  and  coloring  the  shaded  por- 
tions with  paint  that  would  neutralize 
and  blur  the  definition  of  the  ship. 

Angles  Are  Effaced. 

One  of  the  theories— perhaps  the  best 
one — in  the  merging  of  the  hull  and  up- 
per work  with  the  sea  and  sky  is  that 
the  color  scheme  is  so  applied  that  with 
distance  it  resolves  itself  into  gray  and 
that  v/ith  the  aid  of  other  splotches  of 
paint  all  angles  are  effaced,  and  paint- 
ing the  different  areas  of  the  ship  so 
that  only  one  will  show  its  true  color  at 
a distance. 

For  instance,  a section  near  the  stern 
may  be  painted  with  large  irregular 
spots  of  dark  green,  purple  and  red, 
while  on  a section  next  to  it  is  painted 
smaller  spots  and  lighter  tones  of  the 
same  color.  Still  further  forward  an- 
other area  is  covered  with  still  smaller 
spots,  so  that  as  each  area  comes  to  its 
proper  distance  from  the  eye,  it  will  be- 
come gray  and  of  low  visibility,  while 
the  larger  spots  will  be  glaring. 

Let  us  see  how  the  general  principles 
of  paint  camouflage  were  and  are  ap- 
plied: At  the  battle  of  Somme  a road 

was  covered  by  the  French  camoufleurs 
with  three  kilometers  (9,840  feet)  of  can- 


vas painted  to  imitate  grass,  rocks,  etc., 
so  as  to  allow  the  troops,  guns,  etc.,  to 
pass  under,  and  for  three  days  they  were 
undetected  by'  the  enemy  planes. 

Forts  in  Deceptive  Garments. 

Forts  and  their  surroundings  are  so 
painted  that  they  may  look  one  day  like 
a vast  expense  of  green  grass  and  the 
next  day  be  transformed  to  well  laid 
tennis  courts  or  summer  cottages.  A 
whole  village  street,  with  its  old-fash- 
ioned houses  and  thatch  roofs,  were 
painted  on  canvas  and  with  the  help  of 
netting  dipped  in  paint,  guns,  batteries 
and  moving  troops  were  constantly 
surging  to  a given  point.  “Foiled  again!” 
sa,id  the  Hun. 

The  moving  pictures  of  the  British 
“tanks”  in  action,  shown  recently  in  this 
country,  well  exemplify  the  meaning  of 
camouflage.  The  crawling  land  ships 
are  covered  with  streaks  and  patches  of 
varicolored  paint,  so  arranged  as  to  ap- 
pear part  of  the  ground  if  viewed  at  a 
distance. 

Escort  wagons,  caissons,  tractors, 
moving  war  supply  trains,  locomotives 
and  depots,  are  so  treated  that  almost 
under  any  atmospheric  conditions  and 
whether  in  woods  or  open  country,  the 
deceptive  art  is  found  to  be  useful  to  a 
great  degree. 

Guns  of  large  and  small  calibre  are 
disguised  to  break  up  their  well  known 
contours.  Usually  they  are  painted  black 
on  top  and  white  underneath,  so  that 
they  cease  to  look  round,  a few  strokes 
of  brown  and  green  are  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  and  presto!  'The  futurist 
composition  blends  so  well  with  the 
landscape  that  only  occasional  flashes  of 
fire  remain  as  tell  tales. 


Men  on  outpost  duty,  including  wagon 
drivers,  troops  in  march  disguised  with 
painted  canvas  or  burlap;  battery  ob- 
servation posts  and  observers  are  some- 
times painted  three  times  a day,  and  to 
see  soldiers  painting  piles  of  steel  hel- 
mets gray  and  khaki  colors  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight.  Meld  observer’s  clothes  are 
decorated  with  stripes  of  various  shades 
of  brown  and  green  and  patches  of  yel- 
low, so  that  they  become  part  of  trees 
when  up  in  them  for  observations. 

Dobbin  Also  Camouflaged. 

In  1914  the  Russian  Cossacks  painted 
their  white  and  gray  horses  green  to 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  foliage, 
in  order  that  their  movements  could  not 
be  seen  by  scouting  aeroplanes. 

The  French,  in  1915,  rendered  horses 
as  nearly  invisible  as  possible  on  the 
field  of  battle  by  staining  them  a khaki 
color  and  later  a horizon  blue.  Can  the 
reader  imagine  being  awakened  with  a 
very  dark  taste  in  his  mouth  and  seeing 
yellow,  pink  and  green  horses?  Dummy 
horses  and  wounded  soldiers  used  for 
concealing  observers  and  the  horse  of 
Troy  are  known  facts,  but  not  amiss 
here  perhaps  is  the  story  of  the  Anzacs 
serving  in  France  in  1916  who  found 

that  near  their  sector  at  S , a white 

horse  which  seemed  to  act  as  a signal 
to  the  enemy.  Where  he  was  drawing 
a plow  one  day  shells  fell  the  next  day. 
They  went  out  at  night  and  painted  the 
horse  brown. 

Naturally  signs  and  lettering  0;f  all 
kinds  are  necessary  from  the  stencilling 
of  numbers  on  shells  to  the  marking  of 
cannons,  etc.,  with  animals  or  other  fig- 
ures to  replace  the  numerals  formerly 
used.  This  bit  of  deceit  keeps  from  the 
enemy  any  information  regarding  the 
number  of  the  object  or  the  number  of 
tne  regiment  to  which  it  belongs. 

Submarines  come  in  also  for  their  bit 
of  decoration.  In  a well-rememberd 
memoranda  sent  to  the  United  States  by 
G-ermany  in  February,  1917,  it  was  said 
that  “regular  American  passenger  boats 
might  ply  their  trades,  if  such  steamers 
where  painted  in  a peculiar  way.”  In 
1907  the  Hague  Convention  approved 
Article  5,  which  provides  that  hospital 
ships  “shall  be  distinguished  by  being 
painted  white  outside  with  a horizontal 
band  of  green  about  a meter  and  a half 
in  breadth”  so  that  they  vdll  not  be  fired 
upon.  This  practice  was  abandoned  on 
the  .ground  that  it  was  simply  pointing 
out  targets  to  the  German  gunners! 

Is  a Necessary  Precaution. 

Before  1898  our  warships  were  painted 
white  and  war  gray  during  the  Spanish 
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war.  Previous  to  the  German  submarine 
atnx'ities  our  mercbautmcii  took  to 
camouiiasing,  which  became  obligatory 
with  the  'lhawsury  Pepartment's  decree 
tl9l7)  that  "every  ship  loa\  iiig  this  port 
should  be  camoullaged  or  insurance 
rates  increased  accordingly.  The  cost  of 
camontlaging  merchantmen  is  about 
$200.  When  the  giant  German  submarine 
"Deutschland’’  sailed  from  Baltimore  in 
1910.  she  was  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
the  coloi-s  of  the  sea  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible: the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel’s 
sides  which  protruded  from  the  water, 
when  the  ship  travels  on  the  surface, 
were  decorated  to  resemble  sea  waves. 
The  bluish  green  color  of  the  waves 
were  capped  with  white  to  simulate 
foam. 

The  well-remembered  sinking  of  the 
United  States  four-master  Lyman  M. 
T^aw  by  an  Austrian  submarine,  near  the 
coast  of  Sardinia  (February,  1917),  re- 
calls the  fact  that  the  submarine  was 
painted  ash  color  with  black  deck. 

Periscopes  have  been  painted  with 
parallel  stripes  in  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  so  that  when  the  colors  are 
refracted  they  are  conyerted  into  a 
white  ray,  making  it  verj’  difficult  for 
the  enemy  to  see  the  periscope.  In  1917 
the  German  undersea  craft  coated  some 


of  their  periscopes  with  aluminum  so  as 
to  make  thetn  less  visible. 

Melts  Into  the  Horizon. 

Tjj  a series  of  experiments  a ship  was 
.■>0  successfully  painted  that  at  three 
miles  it  seemed  to  melt 'in  the  horizon. 
In  the  case  of  large  steamships  no  ac- 
curate range  could  be  made  for  shelling 
at  three  to  five  miles — the  usual  shelling 
distance — while  at  eight  miles  the  ship 
disappeared  into  nothing. 

Of  the  many  painting  systems  in  use, 
a glance  at  the  following  will  show  the 
more  promising; 

Brusli — Black  and  white  only. 

Herzog — Curved  color  line. 

Toch — Wavy  lines  w'ith  blurred  edges. 

Mackaj^ — Three  color  combination. 

Warner— -Pale  violet  and  green. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
color  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary, 
black  and  white  or  two  shades  of  gray 
were  used,  although  the  late  T.  T.  Jane, 
the  well  known  naval  expert  had  the 
decks,  etc.,  of  a torpedo  boat  painted  a 
mottled  black,  white  and  gray  to  imi- 
tate nature’s  camouflage  of  sea  birds, 
wdth  their  markings  of  black,  white  and 
gray.  It  was  a success  as  seen  from 
above,  hut  when  viewed  in  full  light 
against  the  sky,  it  became  a dark  spot. 


But,  no  matter  how  painted  to  attain 
low  visiiyiity,  be  it  so  w’ell  done  that  to 
the  laymen  it  looks  like  decorations 
from  the  Mogul  Emperor’s  palace  at 
Delhi,  or  bunches  of  green  flowers  with 
pink  popcorn  couchant,  cubist’s  blue  and 
green  dreams  or  again  futurist’s  fancies 
with  purple  bodies  and  black  limbs— the 
color  schemes  used  do  not,  conceal  the 
ships,  hut  if  the  color  areas  are  large 
and  the  contrasts  strong  in  value,  they 
.make  it  harder  accurately  to  point  a gun, 
but  nevertheless  a vessel  so  treated, 
W'hen  standing  with  the  sun  behind,  ap- 
pears as  a large  mass  of  very  dark  color. 

Painters  Are  “On  the  Job.” 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  if 
any  one  witl\  knowledge  of  paint  and  its 
application  is  looking  for  special  enter- 
tainment in  the  way  of  fooling  the  en- 
emy, the  Ciamouflage  Corps  will  receive 
him  with  open  arms. 

'The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  told, 
because  every  day  paint  will  have  some- 
thing new  to  say,  and  from  the  reports 
of  progress  so  far  made,  one  may  rest 
assured  that  the  painters,  having  shown 
their  patriotism  in  one  way  or  another, 
are  right  on  the  job  helping  with  all 
their  mi.ght  and  skill  to  make  “the  world 
safe  for  democracy.” 


Questions  Answered 


Automobile  Top  and  Leather 
Dressing  with  Alcohol  Solvent. 

U.  M.  R.,  Illinois,  asks  for  practical 
formula  for  automobile  top  and  leather 
dressing  that  can  be  made  with  alcohol 
as  a solvent.  Also  wants  to  know  what 
may  be  added  to  shellac  varnish  to  keep 
it  flexible  and  not  injure  the  dye  used 
to  color  the  dressing. 

Answer:  We  take  it  for  granted  that 

you  have  in  view  a black  dressing  for 
leather  tops,  and  this  being  the  object, 
we  suggest  the  following  preparation:  — 
Dissolve  30  parts  by  weight  of  ruby 
shellac  in  130  parts  by  weight  of  al- 
cohol, then  dissolve  5 parts  of  nigrosine 
black  in  15  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol, 
and  one  part  gum  sandarac  in  5 parts 
of  alcohol,  and  when  the  shellac  and 
sandarac  are  dissolved,  add  of  Venice 
turpentine  and  castor  oil  2 parts  by 
weight  each,  and  finally  the  solution  of 
aniline  black.  Strain  through  cheese 
cloth  or  fine  sieve  and  see  that  the  mix- 
ture is  free  of  lumps.  LA.pply  with  a 
good  varnish  brush.  This  will  dry  fairly 
quick,  and  is  not  only  flexible,  hut  tough 
and  durable.  When  castor  oil  is  added 
to  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  will 
make  the  solution  flexible,  and  its  more 
or  less  quick  drying  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion of  oil  used. 


A non-cracking  black  top  dressing  for 
leather  may  be  prepared  by  melting  to- 
gether 3 parts  by  weight  of  rosin,  3 
parts  genuine  Venice  turpentine,  and  six 
parts  gum  sandarac.  When  uniformly 
melted,  add  little  by  little  3 parts  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  allow  the  mass  to 
cool.  Then  dissolve  the  cold  mass  and 
12  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Filter 
the  solution  and  add  2 parts  dry  lamp- 
black triturated  with  alcohol.  Apply 
with  brush,  and  if  drying  too  rapidly, 
add  a very  small  portion  of  castor  oil 

We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting 
decorating  or  paperhanging,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name,  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 
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or  refined  glycerin,  preferably  the  form- 
er. Spirit  soluble  nigrosine  black  may 
be  used  in  place  of  lampblack,  if  intense 
black  is  desired. 

Linseed  Oil  Soap  in  Cake  Form 
with  Pumice. 

J.  B.  J.,  Minnesota,  desires  to  know 
how  toilet  soap  in  either  hard  or  paste 
form  can  be  made  from  linseed  oil,  with 
or  without  pumice  stone. 

Answer;  By  following  the  directions 
given  below  you  can  make  a good  lin- 
seed oil  soap  with  or  without  pumice, 
but  in  introducing  the  latter  you  must 
use  the  finest  powdered  article,  known 
as  flour  of  pumice.  The  manipulation 
appears  to  be  simple  enonglr,  but,  as  in 
cooking  meals,  there  is  a certain  knack 
about  it,  which  is  acquired  by  practice 
and  watchfulness.  Dissolve  by  moder- 
ate heat  in  a clean  vessel  5 pounds 
caustic  soda,  full  strength,  9 quarts  of 
rainwater,  or  other  soft  water,  and  let 
the  lye  so  produced  become  cold.  In  a 
suitable  kettle,  of  about  12  to  15  gal- 
lons capacity,  place  5 gallons  of  pure, 
raw  linseed  oil  and  set  the  kettle  on  a 
slow  fire,  but  do  not  heat  the  oil  to  over 
wooden  paddle  and  add  slowly  in  a thin 
100  degrees  F.  Haxe  ready  a clean 
stream  the  soda  solution,  while  continu- 
ously stirring  the  oil  and  lye  together. 
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until  there  is  no  more  separation  of  oil 
and  water  and  the  mixture  is  of  the 
consistency  of  honey.  Not  over  20  min- 
utes should  be  required,  except  in  very 
cold  weather.  Should  the  mixture  sepa- 
rate again,  keep  on  stirring  until  sepa- 
ration ceasesi.  Have  one  or  more  suita- 
ble wooden  boxes  ready,  the  inside  of 
each  of  which  is  well  moistened  with 
water  and  pour  the  liquid  into  these. 
Set  them  in  a warm  place  until  next 
day,  when  you  will  have  a block  of  soap 
that  can  be  cut  up  into  cakes  with  a fine 
wire.  By  exposing  the  cakes  to  dry  air 
they  will  become  hard  in  a few  days, 
and  by  adding  to  the  mixture,  while  still 
liquid,  say,  10  or  15  drops  of  oil  of  myr- 
bane,  you  will  have  an  imitation  of  al- 
mond soap.  By  adding  to  the  mixture, 
while  still  liquid,  one  pound  of  pumice 
flour  or  more,  if  you  think  necessary, 
mixing  all  very  thoroughly,  free  of 
lumps,  you  will  have  linseed  oil  and 
pumice  soap. 

Paint  for  Car  Window  Sashes 
That  Will  Not  Peel. 

H.  G.,  New  York,  says  that  he  has 
trouble  with  paint  i>eeling  from  car  win- 
dow sashes.  The  wood  is  cherry  and  not 
seasoned.  Has  tried  every  method  he 
can  think  of,  but  the  master  mechanic 
thinks  he  is  not  using  the  right  material. 
Has  used  raw  and  boiled  oils  mixed  with 
white  lead,  but  in  either  case  the  peeling 
is  in  evidence. 

Answer:  You  have  a case  of  priming 
hard  wood,  and  here  you  must  not  use  a 
straight  oil  and  white  lead  paint,  but 
temper  your  priming  with  a fair  portion 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  your 
first  coat  dry  with  no  more  than  egg- 
shell gloss  or  nearly  flat.  The  next  coat, 
if  the  sash  is  to  be  grained,  should  not 
have  more  than  an  egg-shell  gloss,  or 
If  the  finish  is  to  be  in  color,  this  should 
be  held  flat  and  varnished  over.  If  the 
finish  is  to  be  natural  cherry  color,  the 
first  coat  should  be  oil  stain  and  the 
balance  two  coats  exterior  coat  varnish. 
If  this  does  not  fit  the  case  give  more 
particulars. 

Cement  for  Broken  Porcelain  or 
Chinaware. 

A.  D.  Maryland,  is  asking  for  a recipe 
for  a cement  for  mending  broken  porce- 
lain or  chinaware. 

Answer:  ^Make  a thick  solution  of 
gum  arable,  to  which  add  enough  cal- 
cined plaster  (plaster  paris)  to  make  a 
mass  of  such  a consistence  that  it  may 
be  readily  applied  with  a small  brush. 
Must  not  be  too  thick  and  applied  to 
fractures,  and  the  parts  pressed  firmly 
together,  and  if  necessary  so  held  with 
twine.  MTren  done  carefully  the  articles 
can  be  put  into  use  after  three  days,  and 
will  be  found  so  well  sealed  that  they 
will  not  break  again  at  the  mended  parts 
of  surface. 

Cleaning  White  Plaster  Figures  or 
Ornaments. 

E.  S.,  New  York,  wants  to  hear  of  a 
simple  and  effective  method  for  clean- 
ing plaster  figures  and  ornaments  that 
have  become  unsightly  from  exposure 
to  dust  and  smoke. 

Answer: — ^Por  figures  on  ornaments 
that  have  not  been  painted,  varnished 
or  lacquered,  there  is  a cheap  but  effec- 


tive material.  This  consists  of  starch 
paste,  such  as  is  made  by  housewives 
for  laundry  purposes.  Apply  this  starch 
paste,  which  must  be  made  fairly  stout 
for  consistency  to  the  figures  or  orna- 
ments to  the  thickness  of  one-half  of  an 
inch,  and  be  careful  to  see  that  all  the 
surface,  especially  nose,  eyes  and  ears 
of  figures,  also  any  part  of  ornaments 
are  uniformly  covered.  Then  let  the 
starch  coating  dry  for  at  least  two 
hours.  When  it  is  removed  carefully 
with  the  fingers  the  figure  will  be  spot- 
lessly white.  Should  part  of  the  starch 
still  remain  in  certain  portions  of  fig- 
ures or  ornaments,  let  it  dry  a little 
while  longer,  and  remove  it  by  going 
over  with  a clean,  dry  brush. 

Peeling  of  Paint  from  Exposed  Gal- 
vanized Iron  Surface. 

C.  T.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: — ^W'herein 
is  the  treatment  for  galvanized  iron  sur- 
faces thot  has  been  suggested  from  time 
to  time,  before  applying  paint  to  new 
galvanized  iron  frames  and  sashes,  cor- 
nices, spouts,  etc.,  on  buildings,  superior 
to  a wash  of  dilute  muriatic  acid?  Kind- 
ly answer,  as  I have  numerous  ar.gu- 
ments  on  the  subject,  but  have  never 
tried  the  solution  suggested  by  you. 

Answer: — ^Our  formula  has  been  tried 
for  over  half  a century  or  longer  on 
metallic  zinc  surfaces  and  on  galvanized 
sheetings  when  the  latter  came  on  the 
market.  But  in  going  through  the 
streets  in  large  sections  of  your  city, 
thousands  of  recently  built  houses  on 
which  bay  windows,  cornices,  etc.,  may 
be  seen  where  the  paint  is  hanging 
down  in  shreds,  showing  the  galvanized 
metal  bare  of  paint.  In  some  instances 
this  mav  be  due  to  inferior  paint,  but  in 
time  anv  oil  paint,  no  matter  how  good, 
will  peel  or  scale,  unless  the  galvanized 
surface  has  either  been  exposed  for  a 
3'ear  or  more  in  order  to  take  on  patina, 
or  has  been  treated  to  a wash  -which  is 
best  prepared  as  follows: — Into  a large 
glass  or  earthen  .iar  place  two  ounces 
each  of  copper  chloride,  copper  nitrate 
and  sal  ammoniac  and  one  gallon  of  soft 
water.  When  the  crystals  are  fully  dis- 
solved, add  two  ounces  of  commercial 
muriatic  acid  and  bottle  for  future  use, 
but  do  not  use  tin  cans  or  any  metal 
containers.  The  color  of  the  solution  is 
a bluish-green,  and  when  applied  to  the 
galvanized  metal  or  zinc  with  a soft, 
wide  brush,  turns  the  surface  almost 
black,  which  on  drying,  pjssum-es  the 
color  of  dark  slate,  showing  a little  dust, 
which  should  be  brushed  off  before 
paint  is  applied.  The  solution  produces 
a thin  film  that  is  non-porous  and  so 
hard  that  it  can  be  removed  only  with 
a sharp  scraper,  and  then  it  will  expose 
the  galvanic  coating  intact,  which  proves 
that,  contrary  to  all  arguments,  the 
coating  has  not  been  affected  bv  the  so- 
lution, while  if  muriatic  acid,  even  when 
diluted  with  f)o  per  cent,  of  water,  is 
liable  to  affect  the  galvanic  coating  to 
.some  extent,  unless  washed  with  clear 
water  imm.ediatelv  after  application,  in 
which  case  it  mav  be  useless  anji  inef- 
fective. Not  so  with  the  copper  chloride, 
copper  nitrate  and  sal  ammoniac  solu- 
tion, which  requires  no  washing,  but 
can  be  painted  over  immediately  after 
drjung.  When  this  solution  is  placed  in 
tin  or  iron  containers  even  for  a few 
1 curs,  the  copper  salts  are  deposited  on 
the  metal  and  the  solution  is  useless  as 
a wash  for  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  sur- 
faces. We  have  seen  galvanized  iron. 


so  coated  and  finished  with  good  paint, 
that  have  not  peeled  or  scaled  in  twenty 
years,  even  where  the  paint  perished  in 
places. 

Which  is  Most  Durable  for  Ex- 
..terior  Woodwork,  Paint  Made 

with  Lead  Carbonate  and  Zinc 

Oxide,  or  with  Basic  Lead  Sul- 
phate and  Zinc  Oxide? 

D.  G.,  Pennsyl-vania,  would  like  to 
have  information  as  to  which  make  the 
best  white  or  tinted  paint  for  exposed 
wooden  surfaces,  one  made  from  cor- 
roded lead  with  about  2i5  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  zinc  or  one  made  from  basic 
lead  sulphate  -with  a similar  percentage 
of  zinc  oxide,  using  linseed  oil  only  -with 
a moderate  portion  of  drier. 

Answer:  To  positively  answer  your 

question  is  most  difficult,  as  there  are 
any  number  of  points  to  be  considered, 
such  as  location,  conditions  of  surface, 
workmanship  in  application,  etc..  Also 
season  of  the  year  and  especially  the 
carefulness  in  mixing  the  paint  for  the 
various  coats  for  new  or  old  work.  If 
you  have  reference  to  ready  prepared 
paint,  then  you  will  have  to  dei>end 
largely  upon  the  claims  or  assertions  of 
the  manufacturer.  We  should  briefly 
say,  that  when  zinc  oxide  enters  into  a 
lead  paint,  whether  the  lead  be  corroded 
(carbonate  of)  lead  or  sublimed  lead,  the 
first  or  priming  coat  should  not  contain 
zinc  oxide  for  new  or  unpointed  wooden 
surface,  and  that  in  the  succeeding  coat 
or  coats,  the  kind  of  lead  used  should 
be  selected  according  to  location  and 
surroundings  of  the  building  to  be 
painted.  For  instance  on  a job  in  the 
country  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free 
from  gas  and  smoke,  we  believe  corrod- 
ed or  keg)  lead  with  a moderate  por- 
tion of,  say,  20  to  2S  per  cent,  of  best 
American  zinc  oxide  as  best,  the  zinc  to 
keep  the  lead  from  premature  chalking, 
while  in  factory  districts  and  along 
railroad  lines,  etc.,  where  sulphur  gases 
are  prevalent,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  sublimated  lead  with  a lesser  por- 
tion of  zinc  oxide,  say  15  to  20  per  cent., 
will  give  better  wear  and  service,  so 
long  as  the  oil  is  pure  linseed  and  not 
over  five  per  cent,  of  good  drier,  free 
from  rosin  is  used. 

Luminous  Paint  for  Backing 
Transparent  Celluloid  Signs  of 
Lasting  Qualitj'. 

B.  P.  C.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  infor- 
mation as  to  luminous  paint  to  serve  as 
a^  backing  for  transparent  celluloid 
night  signs  for  the  outside  of  offices  and 
private  residences,  that  must  be  moder- 
ate in  cost  and  of  lasting  quality.  They 
have  an  offer  of  a new  radium  prei>ara- 
tion  manufactured  near  their  place,  but 
cost  of  same  is  prohibitive. 

Answer:  We  are  somewhat  skeptical 
as  to  your  ability  to  obtain  the  proper 
material  for  the  purpose,  the  -writer 
having  had  more  or  less  success  during 
the  last  25  years  in  producing  the  ma- 
terial in  a satisfactory  way.  It  seems 
eery  simple,  yet  when  it  comes  to  a cru- 
cial test  it  fails  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  principle  is  highly  calcined  or 
roasted  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  best 
being  oyster  shell  lime  in  fine  powder, 
combined  with  sulphur  in  muffle  fur- 
naceq,  but  when  this  combination  is 
only  very  slightly  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
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phere,  no  matter  how  dry  it  may  be, 
it  still  absorbs  a certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  loses  its  luminosity  when 
mixed  with  the  vehicle,  which  must 
consist  of  a transparent  ^m  varnish. 
To  overcome  this,  the  calcium  sulphide 
must  be  re-roasted  before  the  mixing 
with  the  varnish  vehicle  that  in  turn 
must  be  free  of  moisture. 

To  enumerate  here  all  the  various 
methods  of  producing  the  luminous 
paints,  that  have  been  tried  and  failed 
would  fill  a book  and  we  have  not  space 
enough  for  that  purpose.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  principle  of  a lum- 
inous paint  is,  that  the  longer  it  is^  ex- 
posed to  sunlight  during  the  day  time, 
the  longer  it  will  phosphoresce  in  the 
dark,  but  at  the  same  time  the  material 
in  the  first  place  requires  to  be  as  indi- 
cated above  and  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  compounding  it  with  the  var- 
nish. The  very  best  and  most  lasting 
luminous  paint  is  the  white,  that  gives 
a light  with  a slight  violet  tinge. 


Wall  Paper  Versus  Paint  on 


Ceilings. 


p R B Delaware,  has  a job  to  do 
the  ceiling  of  a large  kitchen,  the  plas- 
tered surface  having  been  covered  with 
varnished  paper.  In  removing  this  he 
finds  the  plaster  in  very  bad  condition 
from  leaks  in  roof  and  that  paint  woul 
show  up  very  badly,  no  matter  how 
carefully  applied.  Would  like  to  have 
our  opinion  as  to  what  we  think  would 
be  best  method  to  hide  the  imperfec- 
tions, paint  or  paper. 


Answer:  By  all  means,  unless  you 

can  induce  the  owner  to  have  the  ceiling 
Rone  over  by  the  plasterer,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  paint,  but  scrape  ridges  as 
vmll  as  you  can,  fill  the  cracks  and  im- 
perfections,; size  with  a glood  ceiling 
varnish-  and  us©  first  class  paste  and 
first  class,  full  weight  ceiling  paper,  that 
can  be  varnished  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  being  soaked  by  steam  vapor. 


Substitute  Shellac  at  Low  Price. 

C.  L.,  New  Jersey,  writes: — ^Some  time 
ago  I purchased  at  auction  sale  a keg 
of  what  was  catalogued  as  substitute 
shellac  for  51-25  per  gallon,  while  gen- 
uine shellac  varnish  was  quoted  at  three 
times  the  price.  Am  sending  you  sam- 
ple of  the  material  and  would  ask  you 
to  examine  it  and  let  me  know  what 
the  stuff  really  is,  that  is,  what  it  con- 


sists of  and  whether  it  is  fit  to  use  as 
an  undercoating  for  inside  work. 

Answer:  It  stands  to  reason,  that 

when  dry  gum  shellac  costs  _ 65c.  per 
pound,  wholesale,  and  wood  alcohol, 
51.40  to  51.60  per  gallon;  denatured  al- 
cohol, 80c.  per  gallon,  and  the  thinnest 
shellac  varnish  requires  at  least  three 
pounds  gum  to  the  gallon  and  one-half 
gallon  of  either  wood  alcohol  at  least, 
that  the  lowest  cost  will  be  anywhere 
from  52.35  to  52.76  per  gallon  for  ma- 
terial alone,  not  counting  cost  of  labor 
and  packages,  it  cannot  be  sold  even  at 
auction  at  the  price  you  mention  and 
must  be  the  worst  substitute  we  ever 
heard  of  and  you  should  be  very  careful 
in  using  it  as  an  undercoating  for  in- 
terior work.  Might  possibly  do  as  a sizing 
for  plastered  walls,  but  should  be  tested 
first,  where  it  will  do  no  harm  in  the 
long  rnri.  We  take  it  to  be  a rosin  and 
benzine  solution  with  a little  shellac 
varnish  added  to  harden  it  on  drying. 
At  the  price  you  paid  you  cannot  at 
this  time  purchase  a first  class  liquid 
wood  filler,  that  usually  goes  under  the 
name  of  shellac  substitute  and  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  fine  water-fioated  silex 
or  silica  or  silicate  of  magnesia  or 
alumina  and  a fair  grade  of  hard  oil 
varnish  and  turpentine  or  turpentine 
substitute. 

Ready-Made  M^ogany  Stains 
Losing  Color. 

O.  L.,  New  Jersey,  has  had  some  bad 
results  with  ready-mixed  mahogany 
stains  called  penetrating  oil  stains.  He 
says  that  when  sometimes  he  applies  a 
rich  dark  mahogany  stain  and  applies 
it  to  the  wood,  then  fills  with  paste  fill- 
er he  finds  that  in  wiping  off  the  excess 
of  filler  the  color  of  the  stain  comes  off 
with  it,  making'  too  light  an  effect  on 
finishing.  Wants  to  know  how  to  over- 
come this. 

-Ajiswer:  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  what  kind  of  wood  you 
applv  the  stain  to.  Soft,  porous  woods 
will  hold  in  the  stain,  but  wood  like 
birch,  chestnut,  cedar,  etc.,  also  South- 
ern pine,  are  either  sappy  or  oily,  and 
in  this  case  the  addition  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  benzol  will  give  better  pene- 
tration. The  addition  of  a small  por- 
tion of  coach  japan  will  assist  in  hold- 
ing down  the  color  used  in  the  stain, 
which,  if  very  rich  and  dark,  is  made 
with  basic  cfloal-tar  color,  such  as  rose 
pink,  and  this  will  readily  bleed  out 


after  filler  is  applied  unless  it  is  fixed 
securely  in  the  wood.  Therefore  you 
must  see  that  your  stain  has  dried  in 
firmly  before  applying  the  filler,  and  the 
filler  should  be  thinned  with  pure  tur- 
pentine instead  of  benzine  or  turpentine 
substitute,  because  rose  pink  is  very 
apt  to  bleed  otherwise,  and  to  make 
the  stain  from  non-bleeding  color  is  out 
of  the  question  on  account  of  cost  at 
this  time. 

Efflorescence  on  Brick  Walls; 

How  to  Overcome. 

A.  A.  S.,  New  Jersey,  writes — We  have 
been  called  upon  to  remove  the  salt- 
peter from  a brick  wall,  put  up  three 
years  ago.  The  saltpeter  shows  most 
badly  on  an  extension  about  six  feet 
above  the  roof  of  a one-story  building, 
also  under  the  window  sills  of  a 100-foot 
long  extension.  We  scraped  the  exuda- 
tion with  wire  brushes  and  sandpapered 
it,  then  washed  it  down  with  a solution 
of  one  pint  of  aqua  fortis  to  a pail  of 
water.  After  this  washed  the  brick 
with  water  and  vinegar.  While  the  sur- 
face  looks  pretty  fair  now,  we  are  told 
the  saltpeter  will  come  back  again  in  a 
few  months.  Is  there  anything  that 
will  prevent  this  and  effect  a permanent 
cure?  Perhaps  some  waterproofing  ma- 
terial? What  would  you  advise? 

Answer:  When  snow  storms  in  winter 
deposit  sheets  of  ice  on  brick  walls  and 
sometimes  driving  rainstorms  soak 
the  bricks  and  produce  a coat  of  ice  on 
them  and  even  sometimes  in  summer 
after  heavy  thunderstorms,  this  efflor- 
escence, commonly  called  saltpeter,  ap- 
pears for  a time,  but  usually  disappears 
after  a dry  spell  on  surfaces  where  the 
sun  gets  in  its  work,  but  on  the  shady 
side  it  sometimes  remains  almost  per- 
manently. Your  idea  of  cleaning  the 
surface  was  a good  one,  but  did  not  ef- 
fect a permanent  cure. 

in  our  experience  we  found  that  the 
only  cure  was  to  paint  the  walls  after  a 
long  dry  spell,  but,  of  course,  there  is 
a reluctance  to  do  this  as  the  color  of 
the  brick  is  not  always  to  be  obscured 
by  paint.  Why  not  use  heavy-bodied 
linseed  oil,  somewhat  diluted  with  spir- 
its of  turpentine  and  apply  two  coats 
of  this  material?  Waterproofing  ma- 
terial does  not  always  effect  a cure  and 
we  think  that  the  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine mixture  will  give  best  results, 
because  it  will  keep  moisture  from  go- 
ing into  the  bricks,  which  are  very 
prone  to  absorb  it,  and  on  drying  out 
b’  ins-  the  efflorescence  to  the  surface. 


What  the  Law  Decides 


By  A.  H.  L.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


IN  A CASE  recently  before  the  Michig^ 

American  Varnish  Co.  vs.  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  165  North- 
western Reporter,  1050— an  interesting  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  a salesman’s  warranty  of  the  quality  of 
a certain  brand  of  varnish  must  be  limited  to  the  Ajst  orde 
taken  by  him  from  the  customer,  or  whether  it  could  b^ 
to  apply  to  all  the  several  independent  purchases  afterwards 

made  by  the  customer.  . ..  .u  ^ 

Ordinarily,  each  business  contract  is  to  be  enforced  with- 
out regard  to  previous  transactions^  between  the  parties.  To 
illustrate  the  mere  fact  that  on©  bUl  of  goods  has  been  sold 
on  credit’terms  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a subsequent 
sale  was  made  on  the  same  understanding  although  the  sec- 
ond contract,  as  written,  may  have  contained  no  reference  to 


/the  point  as  to  when  the  price  should  be  paid.  In  short, 
each  of  several  distinct  sales  between  the  same  parties  must 
usually  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  But  where  there  i-s  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  a mutual  understanding  intended 
broadly  to  cover  all  sales  made,  then  the  courts  will  enforce 
rights  according  to  that  understanding. 

In  the  Michigan  case,  it  appeared  that  plaintiff’s  salesman 
called  upon  defendant,  an  extensive  user  of  varnish,  and  in- 
duced the  latter  to  discontinue  use  of  a particular  competing 
brand  and  to  use  os  a substitute  plaintiff’s  brand.  Defendant 
claims  that  one  reason  why  it  was  induced  to  make  the 
change  was  because  the  salesman  represented  that  plaintiff’s 
varnish  would  not  stick,  would  dry  quickly,  and  prove  suited 
(Continued,  o n vo,ge  199.) 
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Getting  Ready  for  Wall  Paper  Week 


Allied  Industry 

Prizes  for  the 

offers 

Best  Business 

Dealer  Helps 

Getting  Windows 

THE  NEW  WALL  PAPER  PROGRAM 

A reading  of  this  article  will  serve  to  convince  the  most  sl^eptical  that 
a change  has  come  over  the  wall  paper  industry^,  and  that  its  recent  action 
in  entering  upon  an  advertising  and  sales  campaign  is  another  tribute  to  the 
remarliable  efficiency)  of  the  present  day  methods  of  publicity  and  sales'- 
manship.  For  years  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  were  numbered  among 
the  most  conservative  in  America.  They  made  splendid  wall  paper;  they 
were  progressive  in  putting  in  the  new  lines  or  in  studying  the  old  patterns 
and  in  either  adopting  them  as  they  were,  or  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  times.  But  they  did  not. and  they  would  not  advertise.  Or  per~ 
haps  it  is  better  to  say  that  such  advertising  as  they  did  was  of  the  archak 
^ort — it  did  not  “get  across" ; did  not  make  new  customers.  And  so  the 
paint  makers,  who  saw  the  value  of  modern  publicity,  and  used  it,  went 
ahead,  while  the  wall  paper  industry  either  stood  still  or  failed  to  ^eep 
pace  with  other  industries.  A ow  all  is  changed — the  wall  paper  manufac- 
turers are  entered  on  a campaign  of  publicity,  of  education  and  of  sales- 
manship. It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  wall  paper 
trade  as  it  was  one  year  ago,  and  return  to  a consideration  of  it  again  at 
the  end  of  another  year  and  thus  note  what  progress  has  been  made. 


Dealers  Contribute  to  Fund. 


The  spuing 
drive  for 
business 
in  the  wall  pa- 
per trade  is  now 
on  and  will  cul- 
minate in  Wall 
Paper  Week, 
which  is  set  for 
April  22  to  27, 
inclusive.  I n 
this  week  the 
various  dealers 
in  wall  paper 
throughout  'the 
United  States 
and  Canada  will 
be  asked  to  dec- 
orate t heir 
s t o r es  and 
shops,  to  adver- 
tise extensively 
in  the  local  pa- 
pers, and  to 
spread  the  doc- 
trine of  wall 
paper  into  every 
home,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible. 

Wall  Paper 
Week  had  its 
inception  with 
the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,  which 
is  the  association  of  the  various  wall 
paper  manufacturers  which  only  re- 
cently decided  to  carry  on  an  intensive 
advertising  campaign  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  industry,  rather  than  for 
any  particular  manufacturer  or  group 
of  manufacturers. 

To  Boost  Use  of  Wall  Paper. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  for  Wall  Paper  Week.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  value  of  wall  paper 
so  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  householders  of  the  two 
countries  that  there  will  be  a tremen- 
ous  increase  in  the  demand. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Wall  Paper  Industry  in  the  Marbridge 
Building  at  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  signs  of  activity 
have  long  been  apparent,  and  as  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  week  ap- 
proaches the  energies  of  the  able  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  H.  A.  Gould,  are 
being  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  place  is 
a veritable  hive  of  business.  Ctits, 
mats,  suggested  advertising  copy,  win- 
dow displays,  are  being  sent  out  liter- 
ally by  the  thousands,  and  from  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  displayed  by  deal- 
ers all  over  the  country,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  giving  indication 
of  their  desire  to  co-operate,  to  the  full- 
est extent,  with  the  association. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  work  which 
Secretary  Gould  is  now  conducting  Is 
the  securing  of  contributions  to  the 
fund  from  the  dealers.  Every  dealer 
or  decorator  handling  wall  paper  is  en- 
titled to  contribute,  and  is  being  asked 
to  do  so,  for  the  general  good  of  the 
propaganda  to  teach  the  people  the 
beauties  of  wall  paper  for  decoration. 
The  contributing  fee  is  $1,  and  to  each 
dealer  or  decorator  who  will  send  in  his 
money  the  secretary  will  forward  a cer- 
tificate showing  that  the  contributor  is 
a subscriber  to  the  work  of  the  Allied 
Wall  Paper  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Many  hundreds  al- 
ready have  subscribed,  and  the  names 
are  coming  in  freely  every  day. 

Wall  Paper  Week  is  not  to  be  simply 
a week  where  every  dealer  will  try  to 
sell  more  wall  paper,  but  it  will  be  a pe- 
riod when  dealers  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  effort  to  make  the  very 
best  showing  at  window  display. 

Prizes  for  Best  Display. 

To  stimulate  the  display,  the  Allied 


Dealers  who  handle  wall  paper 
are  offered  a chance  to  make  their 
window  display  worth  while.  They 
can  compete  in  the  contest  for  the 
best  business-getting  window,  the 
prizes  offered  being  $50,  $25,  $15  and 
two  $5  prizes,  to  be  awarded  on  the 
merit  of  the  window  display. 


Wall  Paper  In- 
dustry is  offer- 
ing special 
prizes,  totaling 
$100,  which  are 
to  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows; 
— Fifty  dollars 
to  the  dealer 
having  the  best 
display;  $25  to 
the  dealer  hav- 
ing the  second 
best  display: 
$15  to  the  deal- 
er with  the 
third  best  dis- 
play, and  $5 
each  to  those 
having  the 
fourth  and  fifth 
best  looking 
window. 

Judging  will 
be  done  through 
the  medium  of 
actual  photo- 
graphs of  the 
windows,  sent  in 
by  the  contest- 
ants. All  photo- 
graphs entered 
in  the  contest  must  be  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  not  later  than  May  10. 

The  display  will  be  judged  on  the  win- 
dow as  a business  getter,  the  idea  being 
that  the  dealer  who  can  produce  results 
with  his  display  should  be  entitled  to 
consideration,  rather  than  one  making 
purely  artistic  showing.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  secretary  to  have 
not  only  a showing  that  will  be  artistic, 
but  one  that  will  also  have  the  pulling 
power  to  produce  business. 

Salesmen  to  Get  Prizes  Also. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  endeavor- 
ing to  sell  wall  paper,  the  association  is 
also  offering  prizes  to  the  traveling 
salesman  who  can  show  the  greatest 
number  of  sales  of  wall  paper.  There 
will  be  three  prizes,  one  of  a gold  watch, 
another  of  a traveling  bag,  and  a third 
of  a toilet  case.  In  case  of  a tie  in  any 
of  the  first  three  positions,  each  sales- 
man so  tying  will  be  given  a prize  of 
like  character  with  the  one  offered, 
whether  it  be  first,  second  or  third 
prize. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  association 
in  acquainting  the  people  with  Wall  Pa- 
per Week  includes  the  use  of  big  adver- 
tising copy  in  many  of  the  national 
magazines.  There  will  be  a full  page 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  April  20, 
and  large  copy  in  such  magazines  as 
House  and  Garden,  House  Beautiful. 
Country  Life,  Architectural  Record  and 
Good  Furniture.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
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association  is  using  full- 
page  copy  in  all  of  the 
trade  journals  connected 
with  the  wall  paper  indus- 
try. 

Newspaper  copy  of  the 
right  ‘'pulling”  sort  has 
been  prepared  by  Secre- 
tary Gould,  and  is  being 
sent  to  all  those  dealers 
who  indicate  a desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  na- 
tional association  to  make 
Wall  Paper  Day  the  big- 
gest and  most  successful 
event  in  the  history  of  the 
wall  paper  industry.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  the 
suggested  copy,  the  secre- 
tary is  glad  to  forward 
cuts  for  advertisements,  or 
mats  (whenever  they  can 
be  used). 

Wall  Paper  Week  is  to 
be  patterned  to  some  ex- 
tent after  the  various  paint 
campaigns  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  felt  by  Secre- 
tary Gould,  however,  that 
inasmuch  as  wall  paper  is 
used  purely  on  interiors, 
and  is  in  no  way  subject 
to  climatic  conditions,  the 
effects  of  a spring  drive 
should  be  even  more  last- 
ing than  those  that  were 
produced  in  the  paint  cam- 
paigns. 


A TRIFLING  SUM 


(Use 

Cut 

Here) 


is  all  that  it  will  take  this  year  to  re-paper  your  home 
from  top  to  bottom  during 

WALL  PAPER  WEEK 
April  22-27 

for  WALL  PAPER  is  the  most  inexpensive,  and  by  far  the  most 
decorative  and  harmonious,  wall  covering  you  can  use.  The 
merits  of  WALL  PAPER  for  your  home  decorating  are  obvious  - 
no  other  medium  recommends  itself  in  so  many  ways. 

Surely  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  cur  store  this  week  to  make  your  selections  ! We 
will  gladly  show  you  our  new  WALL  PAPERS  and  assist  you  in 
your  particular  selections. 


(Your  Name  Here) 


Manufacturers  Are  Wide  Awake.  have  been  indifferent  in  some 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  cases  and  in  others  have  been 

past  the  wall  paper  manufactur-  open  to  the  charge  of  being 


(Use  Cut  in  upper  right  hand  corner) 

YOUR  CHILDREN  — - 

And  your  children’s  children  should  live  in  the  proper  environment 
they  should  be  surrounded  with  the  best  — in  your  home  their  eyes 
should  see  only  the  most  artistic  furnishings  and  wall  coverings. 
We  have  joined  in  the  big  International 
WALL  PAPER  WEEK 
April  22  - 27 

so  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  selecting  the 
newest  and  best  of  W.ALL  PAPERS  for  your  home  — papers  that  will 
make  their  little  lives  happy  and  cheerful.  We  will  help  you 
make  these  selections  from  our  stock  if  you  will  call  upon  US» 


(Your  Name  Here) 


somewhat  backward  in  getting  behind 
any  plan  for  increasing  the  general 
use  of  wall  paper.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized that  the  paint  manufac- 
turers have  been  more  active 
and  have  done  much  to  edu- 
cate the  public  up  to  the  use 
of  their  products.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers is,  therefore,  the  re- 
sult of  the  urging  of  those 
men  in  the  industry  who  real- 
ized that  without  advertising 
the  best  business  can  stag- 
nate. 

— In  the  Wall  Paper  Week 

drive,  and  in  the  continuous 
advertising  campaign  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past,  year,  and  which  will  be 
continued  more  actively  in 
the  future,  the  wall  paper 
manufacturers  say  that  they 
have  refrained  and  will  con- 
tinue to  refrain  from  any- 
thing but  constructive  adver- 
tising. 

“We  believe  in  the  plan  of 
telling  our  story  to  the  public 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  have, 
of  the  excellence  of  our  prod- 
uct, instead  of  telling  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  competi- 
tors,” said  Mr.  Gould. 

How  Message  Is  Being 

Told. 

“We  feel  that  the  people 
are  interested  in  wall  paper 
for  itself,  because  of  its  dec- 
orative effect.  There  has  been 
some  neglect,  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  this  is  now  being 
remedied  and  that  we  have 
reached  a point  where  those 
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Dear  Uadamt- 

How  much  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  your  home  would  look  this  Spring 
if  you  would  re-cover  the  faded,  sooty, 
dirty,  time-  and  Winter-worn  walls  with 
bright,  cheery,  snappy,  pretty,  new-pat- 
terned WALL  PAPERS  I 

You  will  be  eunazed  to  know 
how  Economical  WALL  PAPER  is  --  how  little 
it  has  advanced  in  price  as  compared  with 
almost  everything  else  ! 

We  know  your  home  can  be 
papered  at  such  a reasonable  cost  that  we 
would  like  the  privilege  of  showing  you 
what  truly  charming  effects  can  be  produc- 
ed by  the  new  WALL  PAPERS. 

When  may  we  expect  your 
visit  to  our  store  ! 

Sincerely, 


In  these  letters,  repro- 
duced from  the  originals 
which  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Allied 
Wall  Paper  Industry  to 
wall  paper  dealers  all  over 
the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers,  through 
their  organization,  are  try- 
ing to  co-operate  with  the 
dealer,  trying  to  show  him 
how  to  increase  his  busi- 
ness in  Wall  paper.  These 
letters  are  suggested  as 
business  getters  to  be 
mailed  by  the  dealer  to 
possible  customers  in  his 
locality. 


Dear  Madaait- 

During  the  Spring  of  the  year 
your  thoughts  are  centered  on  your  house-clean- 
ing --  how  you  are  going  to  re-arrange  your 
furniture,  re-hang  your  pictures,  etc.  --  but 
does  it  include  re-papering  the  walls  of  your 
home  T 

If  not,  let  U3  talk  this  all- 
important  matter  over  with  you  at  once.  We 
are  sure  we  can  convince  you  how  essential  It 
Is  to  have  the  walls  of  your  home  express  the 
bright  fresh  spirit  of  the  season.  The  .cost 
--  sc  small  In  comparison  with  the  results 
that  it  should  not  be  considered. 

Let  us  show  you  the  splendid 
new  WALL  PAPERS  we  have  just  received  --  wfe 
are  proud  of  them  --  we  know  they  will  please 
you* 

Sincerely, 


I 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  letters  are  all  short, 
pithy  and  to  the  point.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
Wall  paper  are  put  forth  in  a constructive  way. 
The  adaptability  of  wall  paper  to  the  various  rooms. 


the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  right  selections, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  the  occupant  of  the  rooms 
will  derive  from  the  very  contemplation  of  beauty 
— all  these  are  summed  up  without  a waste  of  Words. 


Dear  Uadam:- 

Doesn’t  it  give  you  a 
feeling  oj  supreme  satisfaction  to  find 
yourself  seated  in  a room  decorated  with 
WALL  PAPER  that  just  suits  you  ! 

You  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  what  a trifling  sum  will  give  you 
that  greatest  of  all  comforts  --  satisfac- 
tlon  with  your  home. 

Our  stock  of  WALL  PAPERS  is 
now  complete  with  the  newest  and  best  — we 
want  you  to  use  it  while  it  is  bright  and 
fresh.  May  we  not  show  you  these  splendid 
new  papers  at  once  T 

Cordially , 


Dealers  who  are  really 
interested  in  getting  more 
business — and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  there 
are  any  who  are  not — 
should  find  in  these  sug- 
gested letters  enough  ma- 
terial to  impel  the  woman 
or  the  man  who  is  contem- 
plating decorating  his 
house  to  direct  his  or  her 
attention  to  Wall  paper. 
This  is  where  the  wall 
paper  propaganda  is 
showing  that  it  has  taken 
a leaf  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past  when  dealer 
co-operation  was  a thing 
almost  unheard  of. 


Dear  Madam »- 

Do  not  try  to  be  Economical 
at  the  expense  of  your  home.  Keep  on  buying 
those  different  things  which  give  it  the  "home** 
appeal  that  only  a woman *s  touch  and  thought 
can  create. 

The  walls  of  a room  make  the 
setting  for  all  the  furnishings,  therefore  the 
necessity  of  selecting  your  WALL  PAPERS  with 
the  utmost  care.  We  can  lend  you  valuable  assis- 
tance in  this  Our  new  stock  --  our  years  of 
experience  --  await  your  pleasure.  We  shall  take 
a personal  pride  and  Interest  In  helping  you  work 
out  your  problems. 

Let  US  show  you  our  splendid  new 
papers  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Respectfully, 


18S 


April  ipiS 
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who  use  wall  paper,  or  who  should  use 
wall  paper,  want  to  know  what  the  ad- 
vantages of  onr  decorations  are,  not 
what  the  disadvantages  of  the  other 
man’s  are.  There  is  room  in  the  deco- 
rative field  for  all  forms  of  decoration 
that  can  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments. We  have,  perhaps,  been  a little 
bit  slow  in  educating  the  people  to  the 
beauty,  durability  and  effectiveness  of 
wall  paper,  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry  we  have 
been  trying  to  reach  the  people  with 
our  message,  and  we  are  certain  that 
we  have  made  great  headway. 

“Of  course,  representing,  as  I do,  the 
wall  paper  people,  I may  be  accused  of 
having  a bias  in  favor  of  this  product, 
but  when  I say  that  I believe  that  wall 
paper  is  coming  into  more  general  use, 
I speak  what  I actually  learn  from  my 
association  with  the  business  and  not 
merely  what  I want  to  happen.  Before 
I went  into  this  field  I absolutely  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  utility  of  wall  pa- 
per, and  since  my  advent  in  the  trade  I 
have  had  one  notion  in  mind,  and  that 
is  so  to  tell  the  story  of  wall  paper  to 
the  people,  that  whatever  prejudice  they 
may  have  conceived  would  be  dropped. 
I am  confident  that  in  this  effort  the  as- 
sociation has  very  largely  succeeded. 

Looks  for  a Great  Success. 

‘We  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  Wall 
Paper  Week  is  going  to  be  a great  suc- 
cess. Dealers  who  have  not  hitherto 
taJien  any  active  interest  in  our  cam- 
paign are  coming  in  to  help  us  put  the 
idea  of  wall  paper  across.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  them,  for 
we  know  that  the  more  we  do  so  the 
better  will  be  the  results  for  us. 

“Dealers  who  in  the  past  have  been 
interested  in  wall  paper  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sort  of  way  are  showing  or  taking 


hold  in  a much  more  active  way.  The 
painters  and  decorators  are  also  much 
interested  in  our  plans.  This  renewed 
interest  we  attribute  to  the  advertising 
campaign  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on.  We  have  endeavored  in  this  cam- 
paign to  show  how  well  wall  paper  can 
be  used,  why  it  should  be  used,  and 
when  it  should  be  used.  Dealers  who 
formerly  received  no  co-operation  from 
the  manufacturers,  and  who  naturally 
could  not  be  expected  to  educate  the 
people,  now  know  that  we  are  doing 
that  educational  work  for  them  to  a 
large  extent,  and  are  co-operating  with 
them  in  their  local  publicity  work.  This 
means  a growing  demand  for  wall  pa- 


per, in  which  the  dealer  and  the  deco- 
rator will  be  the  gainers. 

Not  a Spasmodic  Effort. 

‘While  Wall  Paper  Week  is  to  be  the 
big  event  in  the  trade,  we  do  not  want 
the  dealer  to  get  the  notion  that  this  Is 
to  be  the  grand  finale.  We  are  going 
right  ahead  with  the  work,  and  the  Al- 
lied Wall  Paper  Industry  as  a body,  and 
the  wall  paper  manufacturers  as  indi- 
viduals, may  be  expected  to  advertise 
more  freely  and  use  larger  space  in  fu- 
ture in  their  effort  to  show  the  dealer 
that  the  work  for  the  sale  of  wall  paper 
through  him  is  to  result  in  immense 
benefit  to  him.” 





W Is  a Sul)  sc  rib  cr  to  th  o ^^■ork  o)  I ho 

.uul  is  co-oporaling  in  the  effort  to  create  new  and  liiplier  sfanditi'J,S  of 
decorative  art;,  to  the  end  that  miMiufacturer,  dealer  and  public  nut.li.berwl'it. 
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Subscriber  Certificate  Issued  to  Dealer. 


Kenyon  Paint  Bill  Sidetracked. 

According  to  a Washington  dispatch  to  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  after  several  years  of  periodic  con- 
sideration the  so-called  Kenyon  “paint  bill,”  like  many 
other  legislative  proposals  of  real  importance  during  peace 
times,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  a committee  overburdened 
with  war  duties. 

As  offered  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  the  bill  applied  to 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil;  being  designed  to  prevent  the 
manufactre,  sale  or  transportation  of  such  commodities 
when  adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  the  act  was  referred, 
held  a hearing,  but  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  In  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  the  measure,  as  reintroduced,  applies  also 
to  paint.  Another  hearing  was  held,  after  which  nothing 
further  was  accomplished.  Last  April  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa,  brought  in  the  proposal  for  a third  time.  Again  it 
went  to  the  Manufactures  Committee,  which  so  far  has 
been  unable  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill.  No  additional 
hearings  are  now  projected. 


Paste  Paints  Popular  in  Hong  Kong. 

According  to  Hong  Kong  importers,  one  important  factor 
in  the  comparative  imports  of  paints  into'  Hong  Kong 
from  British  or  American  sources  lies  In  the  fact  that 
British  paints  usually  are  imported  in  paste  form,  while 
American  paints  usually  come  in  the  prepared  form  in 
tins.  Aside  from  the  increased  cost  of  American  paints, 
due  to  freight  differences  resulting  from  the  difference  in 
shipment,  Hong  Kong  importers  report  that  ship  officers 
buying  goods  for  use  on  vessels  prefer  paint  in  the  paste 
form,  for  the  reason  that  damage  to  tins  containing  pre- 
pared paints,  which  easily  happens  aboard  ship,  means 


the  loss  of  a considerable  part  of  their  contents.  The  trade 
in  ship  supplies  is  a very  important  one  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  paint  trade  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  depending  on 
accumulated  stocks  the  past  year.  Considerable  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  practically 
none  from  Great  (Britain,  one  of  the  leading  importers 
reporting  that  its  imports  of  decorative  paints  from  Great 
Britain  in  1914  amounted  to  about  35  tons,  in  1915  to 
about  14  tons,  in  1916,  about  10  tons,  and  in  1917  none.  This 
same  firm  imported  about  6 tons  of  ship’s  bottom  paints 
from  the  United  States  in  1917,  but  no  decorative  paints, 
the  latter  article  being  supplied  from  stocks  on  hand  in 
Hong  Kong  of  British  origin. 

Locally  manufactured  paints  are  obtained  in  increased 
quantities  in  the  South  China  field,  and  this  doubtless  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  supplies  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  so  high  in  price  and  freights 
are  such  an  important  feature  of  the  situation.  While 
the  demand  for  ships’  paints  in  Hong  Kong  during  the 
past  year  was  much  below  normal,  the  demand  for  paint 
locally  has  been  quit#*  brisk  and  the  amount  of  construction 
work  going  on  in  the  colony  promises  a good  demand  for 
the  current  year. 


Martin-Senour  Gets  International  Varnish. 

The  Martin-Senour  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  bought  the  plant 
and  business  of  the  International  Varnish  Co.  of  that  city. 
It  is  understood  that  the  purchasers  will  continue  to  con- 
duct the  company  under  the  present  name  of  The  Interna- 
tional Varnish  CO. 

The  purchase  makes  a strong  combination  of  the  Martin- 
Senour  interests  because  of  the  paint  company’s  reputation 
with  the  dealer  and  the  strength  of  the  International 
Varnish  Co.  through  the  manufacturing  and  architectural 
trades 
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Written  Especially  for  The  Painters  Magazine 


The  spring  house-cleaning  season> 
which  carries  with  it  a like  ac- 
tivity in  renovation  and  general 
repairing,  can  be  made  a great  asset  to 
the  average  paint  dealer,  and  now  of 
all  times  is  the  time  to  work  your  win- 
dows over  time,  if  possible. 

Cleaning,  painting  up  and  repairing 
are  now  in  the  minds  of  the  average 
housewife  and  home  owner.  Not  only 
this,  but  barns,  small  stores,  outbuild- 
ings, etc.,  are  receiving  attention.  Every 
housewife  is  turning  her  house  upside 
down,  beating  the  rugs,  washing  the 
curtains,  polishing  the  floors,  having  the 
painting  and  kalsomining  done  here  and 
there,  and  everything  is  getting  a new 
lease  of  life.  Spring  is  here,  and  even 
the  dustiest  of  old  quarters  is  blooming 
in  beauty  and  fresh  sanitation. 

The  spring  cleaning  spirit  is  having 
full  sway,  things  simply  must  be 
cleaned,  the  government  has  set  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  paint  as  an  as- 
set and  conserver  of  property,  and  paint 
and  kindred  line  products  are  coming 
in  for  a big  share  of  use. 

Arrange  your  windows  at  once,  adver- 
Cising  the  fact  that  you  are  on  the  job. 
with  many  helps  to  the  average  house- 
wife. i-f  #1 

A GOOD  sign  Tn  your  window  is  like 
a voice  stationed  there  shouting 
to  every  passerby,  “Buy  Here.” 
With  the  proper  use  of  display  advertis- 
ing the  same  voice  can  call  from  the  in- 
side of  your  store,  where  it  will  call  to 
all  customers  and  demand  attention.  It 
is  a force  which  you  can  have  working 
for  you  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  does 
not  cost  you  a cent. 

A good  sign  will  catch  and  hold  the 
attention,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vertising forces,  as  it  combines  color 
with  the  message  it  sends  out.  It  is 
something  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

He  who  looks  frequently  buys.  In 
all  events,  this  should  be  a standard 
you  should  set  in  your  aim  for  results 
from  your  window  displays.  This  suc- 
cess hinges  entirely  on  the  flash  between 
involuntary  attention  secured  by  your 
window  trim,  and  the  arousing  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  passerby  when  he  dis- 
covers his  eye  drawn  to  the  window. 

When  you  arrange  a window  trim  do 
not  strive  for  a “pretty  picture,”  for  in 
that  case  your  prospect  generally  only 
“sees”  it,  but  gets  no  message  there- 
from, and  passes  along  without  having 
been  “hit”  by  what  should  have  held  his 
attention. 

Avoid  Too  Much  Novelty. 

NOVEIjTY  is  another  thing  to  be 
avoided.  In  all  events,  it  must 
be  used  very  carefully,  for  some- 
times a window  trim  is  so  clever  that  it 


has  no  selling  value — they  all  may  be 
attracted  and  stop  and  look  in,  but  they 
get  no  buying  message.  They  are  sim- 
ply entertained,  diverted  for  the  time 
being,  and  so  unless  skillfully  employed, 
the  real  point  of  the  display  in  your 
window  is  lost,  therefore,  in  arranging 
your  window,  what  you  must  strive  to 
do  is  to  “see”  yourself,  exactly  what  you 
tvant  the  prospect  to  see,  and  if  you,  or 
perhaps  others  in  your  employ,  get  the 
point,  it  is  a pretty  safe  bet  that  the 
passerby  will  receive  it  in  like  propor- 
tion. 

In  arranging  a trim  it  must  be  such 
as  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  classes.  The 
people  who  pass  your  store  represent 
“circulation,”  so  to  speak,  the  same  as 
the  readers  of  a magazine.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  will  pass  by  without 
(loticing  your  window — many  will 
glance  at  the  display  without 
stopping,  and  some,  of  course,  enter  the 
store  and  buy. 

Just  as  one  man  reads  his  newspaper, 
getting  a great  deal  from  what  he  reads, 
another  simply  scans  the  headlines, 
reads  a portion  of  the  first  paragraph, 
and  passes  on  to  something  else.  He 
gets  an  indeflnite  knowledge  of  what  the 
paper  contains,  and  retains  in  memory 
very  little. 

Two  windows  may  he  located  side  by 
side  so  that  they  have  the  same  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple passing  and  repassing;  one  window 
will  exert  a strong  attention  influence, 
and  the  other  will  be  absolutely  lacking 
in  this  important  quality. 

Plenty  of  Light  Needed. 

Be  sure  that  your  windows  have 
plenty  of  light — you  cannot  get 
too  much.  Shadows  and  dark  cor- 
ners never  sell  goods  either  in  daytime 
or  evenings.  The  matter  of  ample  light- 
ing for  the  show  window  during  the 
day  is  one  that  falls  mostly  upon  the 
window  washer.  Light  must  come  from 
without,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
much  needed  but  clean  glass  between 
the  display  and  the  street,  and  in  put- 
ting up  show  cards  or  posters  be  sure 
that  the  larger  display  matter  is  put  in 
the  back  and  not  in  the  front,  where 
light  will  be  withheld,  but  they  will 
cover  up  portions  of  your  display. 

Also,  if  you  are  using  color  cards, 
show  signs,  etc.,  see  that  they  do  not 
cover  up  the  labels.  The  cans  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  labels  can  be 
easily  read,  for  seeing  them  in  the  win- 
dow, a customer  will  later  recognize 
them  on  the  shelf. 

A good  assortment  of  window  features 
are  necessary  to  produce  effective  dis- 
plays. Various  sizes  of  pedestals  can 
easily  be  made,  and  supporting  boards 


or  glass  slabs  make  very  effective  dis- 
play shelves. 

Expenditure  a Good  Investment. 

Ar  FIRST  thought,  the  necessary 
outlay  may  be  looked  upon  as 
quite  an  expenditure,  but  when 
you  consider  the  length  of  time  and  the 
great  amount  of  effective  use  to  which 
they  can  be  put,  a small  original  invest- 
ment is  of  no  consequence,  in  view  of 
the  returns.  Pedestals  are  really  an 
asset,  and  in  no  way  a liability.  If  you 
will  make  these  up  in  various  styles  and 
sizes  and  always  have  them  on  hand,  a 
good  paint  window  trim  can  be  arranged 
very  quickly  and  effectively. 

While  these  pedestals  can  be  bought 
in  various  sizes  and  styles,  perhaps  the 
home-made  article  is  the  best,  because  it 
more  individually  fits  your  require- 
ments, and  if  you  are  at  all  handy  with 
the  saw  and  hammer,  the  pedestals  can 
be  quickly  made.  They  can  be  built 
mostly  from  ordinary  packing  case 
boards,  such  as  your  paints  and  var- 
nishes are  delivered  in  by  your  manu- 
facturer. They  can  be  cut  out,  put  to- 
gether and  stained,  kalsomined  or  cov- 
ered with  a good  flat  wall  paint  to  make 
a very  neat  and  effective  job.  These 
pedestals  are  most  serviceable  when 
made  with  10-12-16  or  20-inch  stems, 
with  a 15-inch  base  and  10-inch  top. 
You  must  be  careful,  though,  that  your 
base  is  sufllciently  large  to  prevent  the 
pedestals  tipping  when  loaded. 

Store’s  Best  Customer. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  perfectly 
good  customers  enter  and  leave  a store 
without  the  application  of  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  that  store  actually  to  sell 
them  anything.  You  know,  the  store’s 
best  customer  is  what  might  be  called 
the  “window  purchase  man.”  We  mean 
by  this  that  a customer  having  com- 
pleted the  purchase  for  which  he  origi- 
nally came  in  (being  influenced  by  the 
good  window  trim),  having  bought  the 
house  paint,  for  instance,  buys  some 
floor  varnish  which  has  attracted  his  at- 
tention, or  which  he  has  been  influenced 
to  buy  through  the  salesmanship  of  the 
man  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  second  sale  you  will  see  there 
is  no  additional  overhead.  The  goods 
are  there  in  stock,  the  salesmen  are  on 
the  job,  and  there  is  no  added  selling 
expense.  It  costs  no  more  to  make  two 
or  flve  sales  than  one,  for  you  see  the 
extra  sales,  by  assuming  their  rightful 
share  of  the  overhead,  cut  the  percent- 
age and  build  up  profits. 

Whenever  a man  comes  in  and  asks 
for  a certain  article,  do  not  let  him  get 
away  until  you  have  sold  him  something 
else. 

You  might  build  your  window  around 
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Methods  For  Removal  of  Old  Paint 

Customer  Likes  to  Escape  Cost  Yet 
Wants  to  Have  a Good  Job  Done 

Written  by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


the  central  idea  of  a broom,  hammer 
and  large  paint  brush,  and  display  a 
good-sized  card  reading;  — 

d=-~-  =S^ 


HELPS  FOR 

SPRING  HOUSE  CLEANING 


Then  make  an  attractive  display  on 
Floor  Varnish,  Flat  Wall  Paint,  Kalso- 
mine.  Sponges,  Wall  Paper  Cleaner, 
Feather  Dusters,  etc.,  if  you  carry 
them. 

Your  Wall  Paper  Cleaner  can  be  made 
to  tell  a very  effective  story  by  showing 
a large  strip  of  soiled  wall  paper  with  a 
portion  cleaned  off  with  your  cleaner. 
Have  under  this  a card — “SEE  HOW 
EASILY  IT  WORKS,”  “OLD  PAPER 
MADE  LIKE  NEW,”  “A  WAR  TIME 
SAVING.”  Show  attractve  color  com- 
binations, and,  if  possible,  figure  out 
what  the  average  room  will  cost  for  re- 
enameling, what  the  average  fioor  will 
cost  for  revarnishing,  what  the  price  of 
the  average  kalsomined  wall  will  be, 
etc.  These  are  war  times,  figures  count, 
and  tempting  prices  will  often  bring  in 
customers. 

Window  Cards  and  Price  Tags. 

Be  sure  and  use  window  cards 
liberally  and  have  plenty  of 
price  tags.  Have  a “sprucing” 
up  window  and  display  a number 
of  small  articles  which  can  be  used 
for  “sprucing”  up  around  the  house 
■ — cans  of  metal  polish,  wiping  and 
polishing  cloths,  whisk  brooms,  dust- 
ers, wire  wheel  cleaners,  cans  of 
wax  polish,  sponges,  small  cans  of  piC' 
ture  frame  enamel,  stove  pipe  and 
screen  enamel,  varnish  stains,  automo- 
bile finishing  accessories,  etc. 

Why  not  have  a “news  window?”  In 
the  smaller  towns  particularly  this 
would  be  unusually  effective.  You  could 
have  a large  blackboard  in  the  back 
center,  or  at  one  side  of  your  window, 
and  write  down  items  of  local  news, 
changing,  of  course,  each  day.  For  in- 
stance— 


Again  you  could  have — 


You  could  also  include  items  of  local 
interest  not  included  in  strictly  paint- 
ing, if  desired.  Make  announcements 
through  your  window  about  certain 
shoAvs  or  local  affairs,  or  anything  of 
public  interest. 

Keep  your  windows  working — and 
the  Use  More  Paint  and  Repair  propa- 
ganda will  keep  you  busy  selling. 


FiOM  THE  number  of  questions  re- 
garding the  removal  of  old  paint 
'rom  the  exteriors  of  buildings  one 
gets  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
this  feature  of  the  house  painting  busi- 
ness. In  some  cases  the  removal  in- 
volves the  whole  outside  of  a building, 
frame,  of  course,  and  the  extent  of  the 
work  and  its  consequent  cost  are  mat- 
ters to  have  serious  study.  Usually  the 
customer  likes  to  escape  this  cost,  and 
yet  have  a good  job. 

How  then  can  the  case  be  decided? 
Well,  as  there  are  various  conditions  of 
old  painted  surfaces,  this  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  matter.  In 
one  case  about  which  a painter  wrote 
me,  the  old  paint  was  thick  and  much 
deteriorated  through  the  lapse  of  time, 
being  rather  soft  and  fioury.  The  own- 
er would  not  agree  to  having  it  removed 
at  all.  Yet  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
way  that  a good  job  could  be  made  with 
it.  This  removed  the  matter  from  the 
question  of  removal  of  the  old  paint. 

But  there  are  many  similar  or  like 
cases  where  removal  is  to  be  made.  In 
the  former  instance  another  painter 
wrote,  saying  that  if  it  was  in  his 
hands  to  do  he  would  simply  apt>ly  a 
paint-attacking  compound  having  a 
•strong  alkali  base,  the  idea  being  to 
soften  up  the  old  paint  and  then  to 
apply  a coat  of  oil  paint,  which  would 
firmly  attach  itself  to  the  old.  And 
this  idea  seemed  good,  but  just  how  it 
worked  with  time  I never  knew. 

Take  Off  the  Old  Paint. 

Of  course  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  off  the  old  stuff,  clear  down  to  the 
priming  coat  or  to  the  bare  wood,  as 
the  case  might  indicate.  The  old-time 
painter  would  use  a torch,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  yet.  But  there  is  al- 
ways the  dread  of  fire,  and  many  a 
building  has  been  destroyed  in  this 
way.  The  trouble  comes  when  the 
eaves  are  reached,  where  often  there  is 
an  open  place  into  the  inside  of  the 
cornice  box,  and  this  inside  often  is 
filled  with  dry  litter,  especially  if  an 
open  place  will  admit  of  a sparrow- — 
and  this  bird  will  crawl  through  a very 
small  opening,  indeed. 

Many  Things  Against  Burning. 

In  many  States  the  law  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  use  of  a torch  in  burning 
off  old  paint  on  the  outside  of  houses. 
Insurance  companies,  too,  have  rules 
regarding  this  matter,  and  in  some 
cases  the  law  has  ruled  that  the  use 
of  benzine  or  gasoline  in  this  way  in- 
creases the  insurance  risk  to  the  point 
of  making  the  policy  void  in  case  of 
fire. 

Just  who  would  be  responsible  in  case 
of  such  a fire  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  owner  was  aware  of  the 
torch  being  used,  or  whether  the  paint- 
er used  it  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  If  the  owner  is  aware  of  its 
being  used,  and  does  not  prohibit  its 
use,  then  he  forfeits  his  insurance.  In 
the  other  case,  the  painter  would  be 
liable  for  damages.  Such,  however,  is 


the  determined  law  only  in  some 
States,  but  it  is  doubtless  essentially 
the  rule  and  the  law  everywhere,  as  it, 
of  course,  should  be.  The  owner  as 
well  as  the  painter  can  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case  by  consulting  a local 
insurance  agent. 

Care  in  Using  the  Torch. 

In  case  the  torch  is  to  be  used,  then 
first  examine  the  building,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  danger  more  than 
usual;  an  old  building  would  be  more 
risky  than  a newer  one.  The  risk  of 
fire  is  greater  on  a windy  day,  hence,  it 
is  advisable  to  choose  a calm  day  for 
the  work.  A painter  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  burning  off  in 
warm  weather,  saying  that  workmen 
become  careless  when  over-warm,  and 
do  not  take  the  same  care  that  they 
would  if  comfortable. 

In  burning  off  with  the  torch  there 
is  qnite  a knack  in  allowing  the  burner 
to  do  the  work  before  beginning  to 
scrape  off  the  soft  paint.  . The  way  to 
do  is  to  take  the  torch  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  scraping  knife  in  the 
other,  and,  holding  the_torch  within 
about  two  inches  of  the  work,  and  with 
the  flame  directed  downward,  against 
the  work,  not  upward,  follow  the  flame 
as  it  softens  up  the  paint,  taking  a 
shall  space  at  a time.  Canvas  gloves 
should  be  worn.  If  the  paint  is  just 
right  for  removal  the  knife  will  slide 
under  it,  and  so  raise  it  up.  Do  not 
force  the  blade,  for  nothing  is  thus 
gained,  while  there  is  danger  of  scar- 
ring the  wood.  A broad-bladed  knife  is 
best.  For  such  parts  as  moldings,  etc., 
a wire  brush  is  good,  giving  it  a for- 
ward and  a backward  motion,  as  soon 
as  the  paint  is  soft. 

When  to  Use  Oil. 

When  the  paint  is  too  old  and  dry  to 
burn  off  well,  having  lost  its  oil,  then 
apply  some  raw  oil  the  day  or  so  be- 
fore beginning  the  removal,  and  you 
will  find  it  works  all  right.  After  re- 
moving the  old  paint  sandpaper  smooth, 
and  remove  any  patches  of  old  paint, 
if  you  have  left  any.  Then  for  re- 
painting shellac  any  pine  knots,  and 
prime  with  lead  and  oil  paint,  three 
parts  oil  to  one  part  turps.  Personally, 
I prefer  some  red  lead  in  this  priming 
coat. 

I like  the  torch  for  burning  off  with, 
and  there  are  jobs  where  the  liquid  re- 
movers are  quite  out  of  the  question, 
too.  For  some  purposes  there  is  nothing 
like  the  liquid  removers;  for  certain 
other  cases  I agree  with  an  old  painter, 
who  says: — “I  have  yet  to  find  anything 
that  will  answer  our  purpose  so  well  as 
the  burning-off  process.” 

A Master  Painter’s  Views. 

A master  painter  sums  it  up'  in  the 
following  way: — ‘We  have  now  reached 
the  time  when  a competent  workman, 
with  the  torch  in  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  can  accomplish  more  work  in 
a day  than  two,  using  a liquid  remover. 
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and  at  the  same  time  make  a cleaner 
and  cheaper  job.  You  will  find  a sub- 
stantial saving  when  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  the  liquid  and  the 
workman’s  time.” 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  do 
without  the  liquid  removers,  for  there 
are  kinds  of  work  where  the  torch  is 
not  near  so  handy.  The  fact  of  the 
great  quantities  of  liquid  removers  used 
today  proves  its  preference  by  painters 
over  the  old  torch  method  for  general 
purposes. 

One  great  objection  to  the  torch  is  the 
fact  it  is  apt  to  clog  with  carbon  if 
grit  gets  into  its  nozzle.  Poor  gasoline 
is  one  cause  of  trouble.  If  you  find  the 
torch  is  not  working  as  freely  as  it 
ought,  don’t  waste  time  pricking  with  a 
pin  or  needle,  but  unscrew  the  nipple 
and  clean  it  out;  then  screw  it  tightly 
on  again. 

■ - \ 

; Liquid  Remover  Costlier. 

As  to  the  relative  costs  of  removal 
with  torch  and  liquid,  the  liquid  is  the 
costlier  of  the  two  methods.  It  may  cost 
anywhere  around  $2  a square  yard.  Gas- 
oline is  now  very  expensive,  but  it  does 
not  take  much  of  it  to  do  a square  yard, 
though  just  how  much  I am  unable  to 


state.  The  plumber  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  charges  the  amount  of  gasoline 
he  used  in  a torch  or  blow  pipe.  To 
this  can  be  added  the  time  used  also. 
I have  known  the  plumber  to  charge  for 
several  gallons  of  gas  when  he  used 
barely  two  quarts  on  the  job.  He  also 
charged  for  the  wick  consumed! 

A master  painter  once  told  us  that  he 
knew  of  one  house  on  which  200  gallons 
of  liquid  remover  were  used  to  remove 
but  a portion  of  the  paint.  Unquestion- 
ably the  torch  would  in  this  case  have 
been  the  cheaper  way. 

How  charge  for  burning  off?  Well, 
some  charge  by  the  day,  while  others 
charge  by  the  square  yard.  In  any  case 
both  time  and  removing  material  must 
be  included  together.  As  to  the  cost  to 
the  customer  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  re-weatherboard  the 
structure.  At  least,  he  would  thereby 
get  a better  looking  finish. 

How  Liquid  Remover  Is  Used. 

There  is  also  a knack  in  using  liquid 
remover  so  as  to  get  the  best  results 
in  time  and  work.  It  should  be  freely 
applied,  putting  it  on  with  the  brush  in 
one  way  only.  Give  it  plenty  of  time 
for  doing  its  work,  for  you  will  only 


lose  your  efforts  by  forcing  it.  Lay  a 
full  coat  of  it  on,  then  let  it  alone,  don’t 
brush  it  back  and  forth,  for  that  seems 
to  impair  its  power.  Just  let  it  have 
time  to  ©at  down  to  the  wood.  If  you 
find,  upon  beginning  to  scrape,  that  only 
part  of  the  old  stuff  has  been  made  soft, 
apply  a coat  to  the  remaining  part  of 
old  paint,  as  in  the  first  Instance,  and 
apply  more,  as  it  may  be  required  to 
soften  up  the  paint.  Uusually  one  ap- 
plication will  do  the  work,  but  must  be 
freely  applied  and  allowed  about  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  old  stuff.  You 
can  procure  a slow  drying  remover,  suit- 
able for  work  that  requires  more  time 
for  the  softening  of  the  old  paint  or 
varnish;  this  is  a thick  liquid,  or  more 
proper,  a paste  remover,  and  is  also  use- 
ful for  vertical  work,  where  the  more 
liquid  kind  would  run. 

There  are  the  alkali  removers,  many 
of  them,  and  also  the  carbolic  acid  re- 
mover, saying  nothing  of  the  old-time 
charcoal  fire  remover,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  here  to  more  than  mention 
them.  Of  course  alkali,  such  as  soda, 
potash  and  so  on,  have  their  uses  too, 
for  special  cases,  but  find  a more  lim- 
ited usefulness  than  the  two  removers 
we  have  been  discussing  at  length. 


Thirty- One  Years  on  the  Job 


John  J.  Sheerin  Consents  to  Remain  as  Foreman 
Painter  at  Logansport,  Ind., 

Until  End  of  War. 


JOHN  J.  SHHEiRIN,  whose  kindly  face  greets  you  in  this 
issue,  has  for  thirty-one  years  and  four  months  been 
the  alert  and  successful  foreman  painter  at  the  Logansport, 
Ind.,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road of  the  Pennsylvania  Raiiroad,  Western  Lines.  Mr. 
Sheerin  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  January  31,  1848,  and 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  Magazine’s  favorite  sons  who  has 
attained  the  splendid  age  of  seventy  years  and  is  still  facing 
the  sunrise  with  a buoyant  heart.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  February,  1850,  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  Prom  there  the  family  journeyed  by  boat  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  thence  by 
canal  to  Dayton,  of  that  state,  where  John  spent  his  boy- 
hood days. 

On  February  5,  1867,  he  commenced  work  for  the  Chicago 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  now  a part  of  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania system,  at  the  company’s  Logansport,  Ind.,  shops, 
finding  employment  in  the  painting  department.  At  these 
shops  for  a period  of  fifty-one  years'  he  has  remained  a 
loyal  and  devoted  employee,  and  as  stated  above,  for  thirty- 
one  years  an  official  of  the  company  in  charge  of  painting 
operations  at  the  Logansport  plant.  On  February  1,  of  this 
year,  he  was  placed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  “Roll 
of  Honor.” 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Western  lanes,  Mr.  Sheerin  has  consented  to  be  retained  as 
foreman  painter  at  the  Logansport  shops  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  He  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Associa- 
tion, to  which  he  belongs  and  whose  conventions  he 
regularly  attends.  The  Magazine  takes  pleasure  in  en- 
rolling .Mr.  Sheerin  in  its  galaxy  of  friends  of  seventy 
years  young,  or  younger,  and  trusts  that  his  days  may 
prove  sunshiny  and  rich  with  contentment  and  his  evenings 
as  a book  in  which  onlv  gracious  memories  are  recorded. 
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Mr.  Dooley  on  Paint  Peddling 


Apologies  to  Mr.  Dunne 


^^■p|HWAT’S  all  this  talk  about  paint  peddlin’?”  asked 
Mr.  Henressey,  as  he  made  a vicious  swipe  with 
his  open  palm  at  a poor  little  fly  who  was  trying 
to  demonsti’ate  that  spring  had  come. 

“Is  it  you  that  don’t  know  phwat  it  is?”  queried  Mr. 
Dooley.  “I’m  surprised  at  yer  ignerence,  Hinnessey.  Sure 
’tis  the  big  question  that  is  atthractin’  more  attinshun  thin 
annything  outside  uv  the  war.  ’Tis  a grave  question,  Hin- 
nessey. It  stips  on  the  toes  uv  the  payple  and  makes  thim 
stand  up  and  take  notice  whither  they  will  er  no.” 

‘"ris  like  the  old  midicine  min  who  used  to  sell  their 
wares  on  the  cai-rner,  Hinnissey.  You  remimber  thim. 
They’d  have  an  Injun,  and  a slight  uv  hand  m|an,  and  a 
banjo  and  a man  wid  the  bones,  and  bechune  thim  all  they’d 
atthract  a crowd 

“And  thin  the  chief  barker  uv  the  troup’d  git  up  and 


say: — 

“ Ladies  and  gintlemin: — Yere  all  full  uv  diseases,  so  ye 
are;  yer  dyin’  be  inches  and  ye  don’t  know  it.  Its  me 
pleasin’  juty  to  inform  ye  that  unless  ye  heed  what  I say 
ye’ll  all  be  givin’  jobs  to  the  undertaker  before  manny  days 
have  passed.  But  thanks  to  the  wonderful,  marvelous,  Uve- 
givin’  and  life-sustainin’  properties  uv  Injun  Pete’s  Essence 
of  Snake  Root,  yer  life  can  be  prolonged  until  yer  frind 
the  undertaker’ll  die  uv  old  age  waitin’  fer  you  to  pass 
away,’  says  he;  T come  as  the  savior  uv  mankind,’  says  he, 
‘and  I’m  offering  this  wonderful  rimidy  at  $1  a bottle,’  says 
he.  ‘Ye  can  buy  as  many  bottles  as  ye  want  and  fer  Ivery 
bottle  ye'll  add  more  years  to  yer  life  than  there  were 
hairs  in  the  phwiskers  of  old  Methusalem,’  says  he. 

“Years  ago,  Hinnissey,  do  ye  mind,  they  used  to  sill  white 
lid  and  ile  to  the  painter,  and  he  wud  mix  the  stuff,  and 
he’d  paint  yer  house  fer  yer.  Sometimes  ye’d  get  a good 
job,  and  sometimes  ye  might  get  a poor  wan,  but  if  ye  got 
the  latter  ye’d  be  dinnin’  the  life  out  uv'  the  poor  painter, 
until  he’d  come  around  and  give  yer  house  a new  coat  uv 
paint  and  all’ud  be  will.  And  so  be  this  method  the  poor 
painter  was  able  to  make  a livin’  and  look  his  wife  and 
child  er  in  the  face. 

“Thin  along  came  the  paint  manufacturer.  Now,  Hinni^ 
say,  there  is  paint  manufacturers  and  thin  again  there  s 
paint  manufacturers.  Most  uv  thim  is  good,  but  some  is 
bad,  and  the  bad  as  just  about  as  likely  to  give  ye  mud  and 
call  it  paint,  as  they  are  to  give  ye  a real  paint. 

“And  so  the  painter  had  to  discriminate,  do  ye  mind?  He 
had  to  say  that  he  wud  not  put  on  the  paint  unless  it  was 
right,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  manny  of  the  man- 
ufacturers uphild  him  and  said  he  was  hilpin  to  make  the 


worrld  safe  fer  paint. 

“But  along  comes  the  Injun  midicine _ man.  He  hadn’t 
been  doin'  much  lately,  do  ye  mind,  Hinnissey,  because  peo- 
ple had  somehow  got  the  idee  that  they  wasn’t  sick  all  the 
time  and  that  annyway  if  they  wuz  the  snake  root  wuz  just 
some  of  yer  old  forty-rod  stuff  that  ye’d  threw  out  uv  yer 
place  twintv'  years  ago,  mixed  with  a little  juice  from  all 
the  roots  which  the  I.ord  iver  allowed  to  grow,  and  that 
while  it  might  stir  thim  up  to  -wrath,  it  wudn’t  do  anny 
good  for  what  ailed  thim.  And  so  he  had  lost  his  job. 

“But  the  midicine  man  is  a resourceful  individocal,  Hin- 
nissey, as  Hogan  might  say,  and  he  knowed  there  was  one 
born  ivery  minnit,  and  that  wanes  in  a while  somebody  hild 
the  clock  so  that  in  some  minutes  the  count  wa^  much 
larver.  He  was  the  original  man  to  say  Yer  right,  Mr. 
Barnum,’  and  so  he  saw  ’em  all  growin’  up  into  womanhood 
and  manhcod  and  the  old  favor  uv  battle  took  possession 
uv  him  ”Twur  a fine  chanct  for  him,  Hinnissey.  He 
looked  up  into  the  sky  and  he  says,  says  he:  “They’s  sivin 

millon  eight  tousand,  five  hunderd  and  forrty-flve  houses  in 
the  United  States,’  says  he,  ‘that  are  not  painted,  says  he. 
‘Sivlnt.y-flve  per  cent,  uv  bare  surface,  waitin  to  drnnk  in 
the  joy  uv  paint,’  says  he,  ‘an  I’m  the  laddie  buck  to  apply 


the  can,’  says  he.  . 

“I  ain’t  sayin  that  these  Aggers  ain’t  right,  do  ye  mind 
Hinnissey  onlv  I’m  just  wonderin’  where  these  statistoo- 
shins  gits’ thim.  They  can  git  more  numerals  be  the  power 


of  inspiration,  Hinnissey,  than  the  old  haji:hens  who  in- 
\ inted  our  system  iver  thought  wuz  in  existence,  do  ye  mind. 
They’ve  what  Hogan  might  call  a penshong  for  figgers,  Hin- 
nissey. ’Tis  an  obseshun,  Hinnissey  av  ye  know  phwot  that 
mailes. 

“Will,  annyhow,  all  this  billions  and  billions  uv  square 
fate  uv  buildins  that  wuzn’t  painted  caused  the  tears  to 
come  to  the  eyes  of  the  midicine  man.  He  wipt.  ’Twuz 
the  most  awful  thing  he  iver  had  heard  uv,  Hinnissey.  An’ 
they  was  so  much  paint,  too,  Hinnissey,  just  waitin’  to  be 
put  on. 

“And  so  he  starrts  out,  Hinnissey.  He  calls  on  Mrs.  Smith, 
He  rings  her  bell  and  she  comes  to  the  dure. 

“ ‘Good  marnin,  Mrs.  Smith,’  says  he.  ‘Have  ^ ye  any 
paintin’  to  be  done  today?’  says  he.  ‘We  have  it  in  all 
styles  and  sizes,’  says  he,  ‘from  the  orange  uv  the  Sasse- 
nach,’ says  he,  ‘to  the  beautiful  grane  uv  the  Imireld  He. 
Ye’re  not  buyin’  today?  I’ll  call  agin  'Tuesdah.  Giddap!’ 
says  he. 

“ ‘Ah,  Mrs.  Jones,’  says  he,  ‘shure  yer  lookin’  fine.  All 
ye’ll  be  needin’  is  a little  paint  the  day  to  comport  with  the 
gineral  beauty  of  yerself  and  the  surroundings.  Lave  me 
sill  ye  a few  cans.  Ye  can  pay  me  tin  cints  nixt  wake  and 
the  balance  at  tin  cints  a wake  till  the  job  is  finished.  Ye’ll 
have  a dozen  cans?  Shure  ’tis  pleased  I am  to  take  yer 
order.  The  unpainted  surface  uv  the  country  is  now  re- 
juced  be  one  sivin  hundred  millionth  parrt.  On  me  brave 
boys!  on  to  the  nixt  house,  and  thin  on  and  on,  till  -we 
reached  the  old  irrejucable  minimum,’  says  he,  ‘and  whin 
that’s  reached,’  he  says  ‘we’ll  give  the  old  bhoy  a kick  in 
the  slats  so  that  he  won’t  be  botherin’  humanity  anny  more,’ 
says  he. 

“And  so  he  goes  Hinnissey.  And  he  sills  paint;  hivin 
help  me,  but  he  sills  the  paint.  ’Tis  as  aisy  as  sillin’  the 
old  Snake  Root.” 

“Shure,  I think  he’d  be  doin’  a good  thing,”  said  Hen- 
nessey. 

“He  wud,  Hinnissey,  he  wud.  ’Twould  be  fine  to  have 
ivery  house  painted,  if  the  paint  wuz  right,  and  the  time 
wuz  right,  and  the  wood  wuz  right,  and  if  the  paint  would 
jump  onto  the  house  itself.  But  paint,  do  ye  mind,  Hin- 
nissey, has  a funny  way  of  not  workin’  be  itself,  and  uv  not 
actin’  right  if  ye  don’t  trate  it  wid  respict.  And  there’s 
nothin’  that  can  give  more  anguish  to  the  soul  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Suburban  thin  to  wake  up  some  fine  mornin'  and  find 
that  the  paint  has  peeled  off  in  large,  artistic  chunks,  or 
that  it  has  taken  on  more  colors  thin  Joseph’s  coat  iver  had. 
It  disthurbs  the  ekanimity,  as  Hogan  wud  say. 

“And  this  is  exactly  phwhat  Mr.  Painter  says  would  hap- 
pen, and  so  rises  up  on  his  hind  legs,  Hinnissey,  and  he 
lits  out  a yelp  that  ye  think  all  the  snakes  that  St.  Patrick 
drove  out  of  Ireland  had  returned  and  the  painter  had  sud- 
denly seen  thim  all. 

“ ‘Sure,  he’s  takin’  me  job  away,’  he  says,  ‘and  he’s  puttin’ 
one  over  on  the  pooblic.  It  can't  be  done,’  says  he.  And 
so  he  calls  a matin’  and  he  denounces  the  midicine  man,  and 
he  calls  on  the  paint  maker,  and  he  calls  all  to  witness  that 
’tis  an  outhrage.” 

“And  phwhat  does  the  paint  manufacturer  do?”  asked 
Hennessey', 

“Will,  np  to  date  ho  hasn’t  done  much  excipt  to  say  he’ll 

have  none  of  the  skame.” 

“Phwhy  don’t  the  qainter  and  the  manufacturer  git  to- 
gither?”  Hennessey  queried.  , 

“ ‘Tis  ye  thot  has  asked  it,  Hinnissey,  and  be  phwat  I 
rade  somethin’  like  thot  is  likely  to  happen.  And  if  they 
don’t  make  the  place  where  they  meet  look  like  the  battle- 
ground of  Picardy,  hefoore  they  finally  agree,  ’tis  meself 
that  believes  ye’ll  hear  little  more  about  paint  piddliil. 
Shure  they'll  git  together— only  I hope  they  won’t  git  so 
close  together  that  wan  of  thim  will  be  thryin’  the  toe  hold 
or  the  hid  lock  on  the  ither.  ’Tis  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
cooperate,  Hinnissey.  And  whin  the  painter  and  the  paint 
maker  will  consint  to  dp  thot  ye’ll  see  the  houses  of  our 
grrand  and  glorrious  counthry  blossom  as  the  rose.” 
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Safety  First — and — Next 

By  ERNEST  V.  MADISON, 


' HE  Next  Time  is  a very  important  factor 
in  many  sales. 


T F YOU  should  want  paint,  varnish,  lead, 
brushes,  store  equipment,  etc.,  or  in  any 
other  manner  need  to  duplicate  the  original 
purchase,  would  the  product  shipped  on  the  re- 
order be  of  the  same  good  quality  ^ou  had  so 
. carefull]^  chosen  on  the  first  purchase. 


''T^  HE  ADVERTISER  depends  on  m- 
creased  sales,  more  customers  and  the 
orders  that  repeat,  for  his  profit.  He  must  give 
the  best  quality  he  can  make  at  the  lowest  sell- 
ing price  he  can  take.  He  must  keep  up  the 
quality  or  his  repeat  orders  will  stop  and  his 
customers  will  leave  him.  He  would  thus  lose 
the  custom  he  had  so  laboriously  gained 
through  advertising.  And  therefore  the  main- 
tenance of  quality  becomes  a profit  factor  with 
him. 


T T IS  very  easy  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  first  purchase  while  the  article  is  be- 
fore you.  The  selection,  though,  through  the 
obligations  of  good  will,  requirements  of  op- 
eration, etc.,  often  necessitates  the  future  de- 
pendence of  the  buyer  upon  the  personal  in- 
tegrity and  manufacturing  ability  of  the  seller. 


nn  HE  MANUFACTURED  products  ad- 
vertised in  The  Painters  Magazine  are 
safest  to  buy. 


Before  an  advertisement  is  accepted 
the  publishers  of  this  paper  ascertain,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  ordinary  business 
routine,  the  manufacturing  ability,  financial 
responsibility,  and  business  reputation  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
an  advertiser  of  doubtful  standing  or  of  shady 
past  to  enter  the  columns  of  this  paper. 


T\/T  OREOVER,  The  Painters  Magazine 
is  read  by  competing  manufacturers 
and  buyers  in  the  paint,  varnish  and  wall 
paper  fields,  and  also  by  many  of  those  en- 
gaged in  kindred  fields.  The  advertiser  there- 
fore stakes  his  personal  integrity  back  of  his 
product.  He  cannot  afford  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  because  he  is  known,  nationally,  in  his 
specialized  field.  This  field  is  always  before 
the  eyes  of  his  associates. 

T>  UY  THE  products  advertised  in  The 
Painters  Magazine.  Ask  for  them, 
whether  you  buy  direct  or  through  a distributor. 
You  are  safer  in  buying  them  than  you  would 
be  in  buying  an  unadvertised  product  from  a 
man  next  door.  The  man  next  door  has  a local 
reputation  only  to  maintain.  Were  he  to  lose 
it  he  could  move  elsewhere,  but  the  manufac- 
turers who  advertises  in  this  paper  and  would 
fail  to  keep  up  the  quality  thereby  would  close 
to  himself  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  his  world 
of  business. 
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Paint  and  War  Time  Economy 

Saving  at  the  Expense  of  Decay 
Means  Certain  Loss  in  the  End 

==  By  KENNETH  G.  GRAIN 


There  have  been 

wails  and  lamenta- 
tions, with  some  cause, 
from  members  of  certain  lines 
of  work  whose  business  has 
been  seriously  affected,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
government  policy  toward 
what  are  termed  non-essen- 
tial industries.  In  getting 
down  to  a war  basis  it  has 
been  determined  that  every 
energy  must  be  directed  to 
the  main  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
thus  winning  the  conflict;  and  this  has 
necessarily  meant  that  many  businesses 
suffer  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Hard- 
ships are  incident  to  war,  always,  and 
it  is  pretty  generally  appreciated  that 
business  must  suffer  hardships,  as  well 
as  the  men  in  the  fleld. 

For  instance,  the  refusal  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  movement  of 
heavy  building  steel  for  structures  not 
deemed  necessary  has  caused  many 
large  jobs  to  be  held  up  indefinitely, 
thus  causing  hardship  and  actual  loss 
to  those  whose  capital  is  interested,  as 
well  as,  in  some  degree,  to  the  men  who 
would  be  employed  on  such  jobs.  Yet, 
looking  at  it  from  the  severely  practi- 
cal standpoint  of  a nation  engaged  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  capital  can  be  directed  easily 
into  other  purposes,  and  that  the  men 
can  do  work  which  will  help  things 
along. 

Acceptance  of  Hardships. 

In  a word,  it  is  the  part  of  patriotism 
and  Americanism  to  accept  philosoph- 
ically the  operation  of  measures  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  effective  conduct 
of  the  war;  and  while  it  is  certainly 
hard  for  a busness  man  to  see  himself 
virtually  forbidden  to  go  ahead  with  his 
work  along  ordinary  lines,  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  must  be  taken  for 
granted  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  This 
applies  to  manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike,  and  to  those  who  lose  heavily  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  affected  only 
to  a slight  extent. 

These  reflections  are  by  way  of  com- 
ment upon  the  serious  manner  in  which 
the  war  has  affected  some  business 
men.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  fur- 
nishes a decided  contrast.  That  is, 
those  industries  which  are  considered 
either  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  or  as  being  desirable 
for  the  public  good  during  the  war,  are 
placed  in  the  position  for  the  time  be- 
ing of  favorites;  and  men  in  such  in- 
dustries should  certainly  appreciate 
this  favored  treatment  by  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  things 


Putting  off  painting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  is 
false  economy  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crain.  He  ad- 
vances strong  reasons  why  house  owners  should  paint 
now,  and  their  cogency  makes  it  certain  that  any  master 
painter  or  paint  dealer  can  read  this  story  and  profit  by 
it,  to  the  end  that  he  will  use  all  means  within  his  power 
to  convince  the  man  who  has  painting  to  be  done  that 
he  should  do  that  painting  immediately.  .Decay  and 
possible  ruin  lurk  on  the  unp.ainted  surface.  . Those  who 
expect  to  continue  their  existence  after  the  war — and 
most  of  us  do — cannot  leave  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  weather  the  place  that  needs  painting.  .Neglect  to 
care  for  property  nozv  is  the  inevitable  forerunner  of 
trouble  and  additional  expense  in  (the  days  that  are  to 
follow. 

moving  actively,  for  their  own  sakes  as 
well  as  for  the  public  generally. 

One’s  Loss  Another’s  Gain. 


Thus,  if  the  dealer  in  luxuries  finds 
himself  hit  by  the  wave  of  economy,  to 
a point  where  he  does  very  little  busi- 
ness, the  grocer  who  knows  how  to  buy 
and  sell  to  the  best  advantage  can  do  a 
bigger  business  than  ever  before  in 
such  prosaic  goods  as  potatoes  and 
beans  and  bacon.  And  if  new  construc- 
tion is  limited  to  purpose  considered  es- 
sential, that  is  no  reason  why  old  build- 
ings should  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
disrepair.  Specifically,  it  is  up  to  the 
painter  and  the  paint  dealer  to  see  that 
enough  paint  is  used,  now  as  well  as  at 
other  tmes,  to  prevent  the  process  of 
"decay  from  doing  irreparable  damage. 

Considered  properly,  the  work  of  the 
painter  is  no  less  essential  now  than  it 
has  always  been.  In  fact,  it  is  more  so, 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation, 
which  is  the  slogan  of  the  day;  for  the 
biggest  “talking  point”  of  the  trade  has 
always  betn  that  paint  is  not  an  ex- 
pense, but  an  investment,  because  it 
prolongs  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the 
property  to  which  it  is  applied. 

No  doubt  the  paint  trade  realizes  this 
fully,  as  it  has  always  been  the  pride 
of  its  members  that  they  serve  a valu- 
able economic  purpose  in  staying  the 
hand  of  decay  and  improving  the  ap- 
pearance and  value  of  property.  But 
the  public  has  not  always  realized  this 
valuable  service,  and,  just  now  in  par- 
ticular, people  do  not  understand  that 
economy  in  paint  is  really  a sort  of 
waste,  instead  of  a net  saving.  It  is  up 
to  the  painters  and  dealers  themselves, 
as  the  persons  most  directly  interested 
from  a business  standpoint,  to  do  a lit- 
tle educational  work,  before  the  dam- 
age is  done. 

Attitude  of  One  Man. 

“I’m  not  going  to  spend  anything  this 
year  that  I don’t  have  to,”  declared  a 
prosperous  business  man  not  long  ago, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  writer.  “It  is  not 


that  I couldn’t  afford  it,  but 
that  I believe  everybody 
ought  to  cut  out  spending  that 
is  not  essential.  For  instance, 

I am  not  going  to  buy  any 
new  clothes  this  winter;  and 
I have  just  decided  not  to 
have  any  work  done  around 
my  house,  although  I had 
thought  of  spending  a thou- 
sand dollars  or  so  this  fall.  I 
had  figured  on  painting  last 
year,  but  passed  it  up  for  this 
year,  and  behold,  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  war!  Well, 
that  painting  is  going  to  wait  until  the 
war  is  over.” 

The  suggestion  was  at  once  made  to 
this  man,  who  is  a successful  and  in- 
telligent citizen,  that  while  the  purchase 
of  clothing  not  needed  was  a wise  and 
patriotic  act,  and  while  perhaps  addi- 
tional construction  work  around  his 
house  should  certainly  be  postponed  un- 
til after  the  war,  it  might  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  put  off  indefinitely 
necessary  repair  work  and  painting.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  such  work  should  be  done  now,  as 
always,  as  a conservation  measure,  for 
the  very  important  reason  that  build- 
ings neglected  in  this  respect  go  rap- 
idly from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  the  end 
call  for  much  heavier  expenditures  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

That  is  why  the  painter-contractor 
who  finds  his  calls  for  work  falling  off, 
as  well  as  the  dealer  who  notes  a slack- 
ening in  demand  below  the  usual  mark, 
should  bestir  themselves,  for  the  good 
of  their  business  and  the  benefit  of 
their  possible  customers.  If  they  sit 
quietly  by  and  let  people  deceive  them- 
selves into  thinking  they  are  wise  in 
putting  off  painting  until  peace  comes 
again,  members  of  the  paint  trade  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  Their  inter- 
est, and  the  true  interest  of  the  property- 
owner,  lies  in  using  enough  paint,  at 
least,  to  accomplish  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  protecting  buildings,  vehicles 
and  so  forth  against  the  weather  and 
the  insidious  processes  of  decay.  In  do* 
ing  this  a real  service  is  rendered  to  th« 
property-owner  himself,  as  well  as  to 
the  country  at  large,  because  new  con- 
struction is  thereby  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

Damage  from  Lack  of  Paint. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  not 
much  harm  may  come  from  putting  off 
painting  for  a year,  or  even  more,  and 
that  "every  little  bit  helps”  when  it 
comes  to  saving.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  a house,  or  a wagon,  or  a plow, 
would  not  become  utterly  useless  be- 
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cause  of  delayed  painting,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  damage  results  from  such  de- 
lay, and  that  at  a certain  point  the 
damage  becomes  virtually  irreparable. 
That  is,  while  paint  can  cover  it  up,  it 
cannot  remove  the  damage  already 
done;  and  this  is  the  answer  ready  to 
the  hand  of  the  paint  man  for  those 
who  seize  upon  the  war  as  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  painting. 

“Maybe  we’ll  do  less  business  during 
the  war  than  during  ordinary  times,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  new  construc- 
tion that  is  put  off,”  said  a leading  mas- 
ter painter  recently.  “But  I fully  ex- 
pect to  keep  things  moving  at  some- 
thing like  the  usual  rate  by  going  after 
people  who  would  not  have  painting 


done  of  their  own  accord,  and  who  prob- 
ably do  not  realize  fully  the  necessity 
of  keeping  their  property  in  good  shape 
by  this  means.  Yes,  I’ll  have  to  do  some 
real  selling  work;  but  I’m  willing  to  do 
it  to  keep  my  men  employed  and  my 
little  organization  running — not  to  men- 
tion doing  a lot  of  people  the  favor  of 
compelling  them  to  do  painting  they 
would  not  do  if  I didn’t  get  after  them. 

“It’s  a good  deal  like  life  insurance. 
You  know  they  say  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  would  take  out  life  insurance 
if  some  agent  didn’t  back  him  into  a 
corner  and  make  him;  and  yet  after 
he’s  got  the  policy,  he  wouldn’t  give  it 
up  for  a good  deal,  and  he  regards  the 
agent  as  his  friend.  Well,  painting,  as 
every  paint  man  knows,  is  insurance 


against  decay  and  depreciation.  I’m 
selling  that  insurance,  and  I’m  going  to 
sell  it  to  a lot  of  folks  who  think  they 
don’t  want  it.  But  if  I have  reason  to 
believe  they  need  it,  they  will  find  me 
a pretty  hard  guy  to  refuse — and  in  the 
end  they’ll  thank  me  for  getting  them 
to  take  out  the  insurance.” 

That  is  the  proper  view  to  take  of 
painting  during  the  war,  as  well  as  in 
other  times.  The  paint  trade  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  its  work  is 
one  of  conservation,  and  that  to  neglect 
painting  under  the  false  impression  that 
such  action  is  an  economy  is  the  worst 
of  logic.  But,  as  the  paint  man  quoted 
pointed  out,  a lot  of  people  have  to  be 
“sold”  on  this  view;  and  it  is  up  to  the 
paint  trade  to  do  the  selling. 


Where  I Got  the  Idea 

How  the  Trade  Paper  Led 
Me  to  Make  Some  Important 
Changes 


My  store  had  pretty  good  windows 
and  I thought  we  were  making 
good  use  of  them.  AVe  changed  the 
displays  every  week  or  so  and  we  used 
them  to  call  attention  to  new  goods  and 
bargains  and  so  on,  but  somehow  we 
did  not  seem  to  make  many  sales  of 
the  goods  we  showed. 

I didn’t  give  the  matter  much  thought 
though  until  I read  in  a trade  paper 
what  other  fellows  were  doing  with 
their  windows  and  the  results  they  were 
getting.  Then  I concluded  there  was 
something  lacking  with  my  show  win- 
dows and  that  something  was  punch. 
Everything  was  correct  enough,  but 
there  was  no  punch  to  the  displays. 
They  didn’t  get  across. 

So  I began  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  trade  papers  were  saying  about 
window  trimming  and  I found  that  in 
every  issue  there  were  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions and  I began  to  follow  them  and 
clip  out  the  things  I thought  would  be 
useful  some  day. 

Did  it  pay?  Was  I on  the  right  track? 
Could  I improve  my  methods?  It  did. 
I was.  I could. 

Say,  you  would  not  know  my  store 
for  the  same  place,  seeing  it  from  the 
street.  And  all  I have  done  was  to  use 
some  ideas  I hight  have  found  and  used 
long  ago. 

Guess  Work  in  Figuring  Profits. 

Another  thing:  1 thought  I was 

making  money.  I supposed,  of  course, 
I was.  But  it  was  all  guess  work.  I 
took  an  inventory  once  in  awhile  and 
I did  that  more  because  I was  brought 
up  to  believe  it  was  the  thing  to  do 
than  because  I knew  of  any  way  I could 
make  use  of  the  figures  obtained. 

As  for  finding  out  my  costs  of  doing 
business  or  my  turnover,  what  did  I 
care  about  those  things?  I knew  that 
I had  the  money  that  came  in  and  I 
paid  the  bills  and  probably  was  some- 
thing to  the  good  when  the  year  ended. 

One  day  I read  in  a trade  paper  a 
line  like  this,  “Unless  you  make  a care- 
ful set  of  figures  on  your  business  at 
the  end  of  every  year,  you  cannot  be 
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sure  you  have  made  money  during  the 
year.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  a careful  set  of 
figures?”  I said  to  myself.  Then  I be- 
gan reading  stuff  I found  about  turn- 
over and  costs  of  doing  business  and  so 
on,  and  pretty  soon  I realized  that  the 
fellow  who  made  that  statement  I quot- 
ed knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

“Profit”  Becomes  a Loss. 

For  example,  I thought  I knew  I had 
made  money  the  year  before  because  I 
had  all  the  bills  paid  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  Well,  this  “Know 
instead  of  guessing”  talk  got  me  inter- 
ested and  I thought  I’d  see  whether 
there  was  anything  to  it.  I took  the 
inventory  I made  the  first  of  the  year 
and  the  one  I’d  just  made  at  the  first 
of  the  new  year  and  I saw  my  last  in- 
ventory showed  a decrease  of  $865.  That 
got  me  interested  a little  more  and  I 
began  to  investigate.  I figured  up  my 
sales  for  the  year  and  the  goods  I had 
bought  and  it  ended  by  my  finding  that 
instead  of  making  $500  or  so,  I had 
run  behind  nearly  $250  when  allowing 
myself  a reasonable  salary  in  my  ex- 
pense account. 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I took  my 
hat  off  right  away  to  the  chap  who  said 
that  about  knowing  about  the  figures  of 
your  business.  Now  I make  a financial 
statement  twice  a year  and  I know  I 
am  making  money.  I know,  too,  that 
the  trade  paper  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
hammering  away  at  the  thing  until 
the  idea  at  last  penetrated  my  brain. 

A merchant  next  door  to  me,  a fellow 
who  had  been  in  business  there  as  long 
as  I had  and  who  was  a mighty  good 
fellow  but  never  seemed  to  do  a lot  of 
busness,  all  of  a sudden  seemed  to  get 
an  injection  of  pep  into  his  outfit.  His 
store  came  to  life  with  a jump  and  he 
began  getting  trade  that  had  never  even 


been  seen  on  our  side  of  the  street 
before. 

As  soon  as  I caught  on  to  what  was 
happening  I began  to  look  for  the  rea- 
son. His  competitors  were  just  as  live- 
ly as  ever.  The  general  conditions  were 
no  different.  He  was  not  cutting  prices. 
He  had  just  wakened  up  all  along  the 
line.  His  advertising  was  alive  and  his 
displa.ys  were  attractive,  but  the  main 
thing  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  pushing 
some  new  lines  of  goods,  side  lines,  you 
might  call  them,  and  they  were  great 
drawing  cards. 

What  Trade  Papers  Did. 

I went  in  one  day  and  asked  him  what 
had  happened.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
wonder  you  notice  a difference  here. 
Say,  do  you  know,  I have  been  sound 
asleep  for  years.  I thought  I had  a good 
line  of  goods  and  I did,  but,  my  good- 
ness, there  were  lots  better  lines  that 
I knew  nothing  about.  In  what  I re- 
garded as  a weak  moment  I subscribed 
for  a couple  of  trade  papers,  and  when 
they  kept  coming  time  after  time  I 
found  I was  getting  into  the  habit  of 
reading  them.  And  there  in  their  ad- 
vertising pages  I found  lines  talked 
about  that  I had  never  heard  of — and 
they  seemed  to  be  considered  as  staple 
as  wheat.  To  be  short,  I dipped  into 
some  of  these  new  lines,  staples  and 
and  side  lines,  too,  and  here  I am.” 

He  had  arrived  and  he  knew  enough 
to  give  credit  for  it  to  the  trade  papers 
rather  than  merely  to  his  own  smart- 
ness. 

Now,  you  talk  about  competitors  who 
are  hard  to  get  ahead  of,  I have  one 
who  has  in  the  last  year  or  two  become 
a pretty  tough  proposition.  I mean  as 
a business  competitor,  not  as  a man. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I know 
and,  outside  of  business,  a good  friend 
of  mine. 

Competitor  Gets  the  Trade. 

For  a long  time  I never  gave  him  a 
thought.  I knew  he  was  there,  but  he 
did  not  bother  me  any.  He  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  anyway  and 
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didn’t  have  a first  class  store  or  loca- 
tion. But  a couple  of  years  ago  some-- 
thing  happened  to  him.  He  began  to 
draw  in  trade.  When  I was  going  to 
lunch  I might  see  one  or  two  of  my  good 
farmer  patrons  sitting  in  front  of  his 
store  in  their  wagons  or  automobiles. 

I did  not  tumble  to  what  was  going 
on  at  first  and  then  all  of  a sudden  I 
discovered  that  this  competitor  was 
pushing  nationally  advertised  goods  and 
using  the  advertising  matter  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  to  get  business. 
He  was  using  manufacturers’  helps  in 
the  windows  and  in  the  store.  And  he 
was  distributing  advertising  matter 
and  samples  wherever  he  could  get 
them  to  use.  He  was  selling  and  fea- 
turing the  goods  the  public  knew  about, 


while  I was  still  sticking  to  the  private 
brands. 

Trade  Paper  Read  Now. 

How  did  I find  out?  Well,  my  wife 
and  his  wife  were  talking  their  hus- 
bands over  together  at  some  tea  or ' 
other  one  day,  and  his  wife  said,  “I 
never  could  get  George  to  put  in  those 
blinkety-blank  doodads  you  see  adver- 
tised everywhere  until  a little  while 
ago.  But  now  he  is  crazy  about  every- 
thing he  does  see  advertised  that  is  in 
his  line.  He  got  it  straight  from  some 
trade  journal  or  other  that  you  make 
more  money  selling  goods  that  sell 
fast  if  they  don’t  pay  as  large  a 
profit  as  other  kinds,  and  he  has 


been  doing  that  now  for  a good 
while.”  Then  Mrs.  Goorge  thought 
maybe  she  had  said  too  much  and 
she  shut  right  up  and  wouldn’t 
peep  another  word  about  business.  But 
moy  own  superior  two-thirds  had  heard 
enough  to  give  her  something  to  spring 
on  me  and  now  she  wants  to  know  how 
it  happens  that  if  I am  such  a great 
trade  paper  reader  I have  let  George 
find  out  from  that  source  something  I 
didn’t  discover.  I am  not  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  friend  wife.  I am  changing 
my  plans  and  trying  to  catch  up  with 
George. 

The  trade  paper  ought  to  teach  me 
anything  it  teaches  George  and  I am 
going  to  see  that  nothing  in  it  gets 
by  me. 
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20,000  Selected  Master  Painter s=- 

WITH  THEIR  RATINGS 

a Master  Painter 

a Jobber  You  Will  Want  This  Book 

a Retailer 

As  a manufacturer  of  paints  or  paint  materials  you  will  want 
to  get  in  with  touch  this  selected  list  of  20,000  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators.  It  will  open  the  door  to  new  business. 

As  a jobber  you  must  know  your  prospects.  The  master 
painter  is  ready  to  listen  to  you.  Every  one  of  those  included 
in  this  book  is  a possible  customer  of  some  jobber. 

As  a retailer  you  do  not  know  all  the  master  painters  in  your 
town.  This  book  will  help  you  to  find  them,  so  that  you 
may  work  in  closer  harmony  for  the  “Use  More  Paint”  idea. 

The  Painters  Magazine  Directory  of  20,000  selected  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators — more  than  15,000  actually  rated  at  $500  or  over — will  come 
to  you  as  the  first  authentic  list  of  such  magnitude.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  business  which  you  have  allowed  to  lie  dormant  because 
you  did  not  know  the  people  to  reach. 

The  Painters  Magazine  Directory  Will  Tell  You  Who  They  Are 

This  Directory  now  in  process  of  publication,  will  be  ready  for  distrib- 
ution about  May  1.  It  is  a work  of  tremendous  magnitude.  It  repres- 
ents a careful  study  of  the  master  painters  and  their  reliability.  It  does 
not  profess  to  give  them  all  but  it  does  give  those  who  should  be  on  your  list 
of  customers. 

Just  as  a reference  it  will  be  worth  many  times  what  we  are  asking  for  it. 
But  to  make  sure  that  you  will  send  for  it,  we  are  offering  it  at  the  low 
price  of 

Five  Dollars  a Copy= 


If  You  are 
If  You  are 
If  You  are 
If  You  are 


Send  for  it  Now— 


and  We  Will  Do  the  Rest 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon — 


This  Coupon  properly  filled  out 
and  signed  will  bring  to  you  the 
Best  Five  Dollars’  Worth  you  ever 
received. 


I 

I THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

I 100  William  St.,  New  York  ^ 1918 

Please  send  your  Directory  of  20,000  Master  Painters 
I and  Decorators,  for  which  agree  to  send  $5.00  on  receipt 
1 of  the  book  and  your  bill  for  the  same. 
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The  New  Baptism 


The  world  is  trembling  on  the  edge  of  events 
which  may  change  the  whole  viewpoint  of  men. 
Out  of  the  long  night  with  its  welter  of  blood  and  tears, 
the  devastation  of  war,  the  misery  of  suffering  humanity, 
eventually  must  come  a new  dawn. 

That  with  victory  there  will  be  a better  dawn  we 
cannot  doubt,  for  the  present  war  is  being  conducted 
by  our  allies  with  more  of  an  idealism  than  any  which  has 
preceded  it.  Never  in  all  the  armals  that  have  come  down 
to  us  have  nations  maintained  a less  selfish  notion  of  results ; 
never  has  there  been  projected  into  the  future  such  general 
hopes  for  human  betterment  as  now  find  themselves  mani- 
fested in  the  utterances  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  countries 
who  are  fighting  the  hideous  error  that  has  raised  its  head 
in  the  form  of  Autocracy. 

OVER  THERE  thousands  of  soldiers  have  received 
their  Baptism  of  fire ; thousands  have  gone  down  un- 
der the  red  fire  of  war;  thousands  more  probably  must  go 
down  ere  the  issue  is  settled.  But  the  Baptism  which  they 
have  received  is  not  merely  the  Baptism  of  another  war — 
it  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Great  War,  which  eventually  must 
settle  for  all  time  the  place  of  Democracy  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  Baptism  which  we  should  make  the  final  testi- 
mony that  hideous  rapine,  murder,  lust,  all  the  evils  out 
of  the  Devil’s  box  of  woes,  have  been  let  loose  on  the 
entire  world  for  the  last  time. 

This  is  the  Covenant  that  nations  shall  re-proclaim 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth:  “Governments 

of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.” 

IT  IS  NOT  a new  creed;  it  was  not  new  when  Lincoln 
proclaimed  it.  Neither  is  the  substance  of  the  phrase 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  coined — “The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy  ” — new.  But  both  these  phrases 
are  now  being  tested  so  that  the  world  shall  determine 
whether  man  is  strong  enough  to  demonstrate  that  he 
means  what  he  says. 

But  whether  this  new  Baptism  shall  really  pro- 
claim the  advent  of  an  eternity  of  better  understand- 
ing between  nations  and  between  men  or  shall  prove  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a hideous  form  of  world  fanaticism 


depends  upon  us.  Not  on  the  English,  not  on  the  French, 
not  on  the  boys  of  our  own  land  who  have  gone  to  the 
other  side  to  fight — it  depends  on  us,  here  at  home. 

SMUG  ASSURANCE  won’t  do  it.  Buying  a few 
Liberty  bonds,  cheering  the  boys  on  parade,  ris- 
ing when  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  played,  won’t 
do  it.  We’ve  got  to  work  and  work;  we’ve  got  to  give 
and  give,  and  we  have  got  to  make  sacrifices  greater  than 
any  we  ever  have  dreamed  of. 

■p  NGLAND  HAS  done  it:  She  has  seen  her  own  chil- 
dren,  her  own  women,  slain  on  the  threshold  of  their 
homes,  slaughtered  in  their  beds  by  that  hideous  monster, 
the  Hun  raider.  France  has  done  it:  She  has  seen  the 
fairest  part  of  her  land  taken  over  by  the  enemy,  her  cities 
and  towns  desolated,  her  women  and  men  borne  off  into 
slavery  and  degradation.  Belgium  has  done  it:  She  has 
lain  bleeding  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Beast  of  Berlin, 
subject  to  every  outrage  that  the  cunning  of  human  devils 
could  devise.  And  we — we  haven’t  yet  begun  to  realize 
what  the  horrors  of  war  are. 

¥)  UT  IF  WE  don’t  want  all  this  at  our  own  door,  if 
we  don’t  want  the  full  realization  of  the  awful  ter- 
ror, we  must  sacrifice,  we  must  cheerfully  submit  to  rules 
and  regulations  which  would  be  onerous  under  normal 
conditions. 

HERE  IS  A new  Liberty  Loan  to  be  floated — buy 
those  bonds,  even  if  you  have  to  sacrifice  much. 
There  are  war  saving  stamps  offered — take  them  whenever 
you  can.  These  are  only  small  things  compared  to  what 
other  nations  have  done. 

And  we  must  work,  and  we  must  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  freedom,  and  forget  the  petty  differences 
of  politics  and  economics  until  we  shall  have  won — for  if 
we  don’t  win,  our  politics  and  our  theories  on  economics 
won’t  be  worth  as  much  even  as  a “scrap  of  paper.” 

— our  conquerors  will  see  that  they  do  the  thinking  for  us. 

SHALL  THE  New  Baptism  proclaim  the  end  of  Au- 
tocracy— or  will  it  be  the  form  without  the  sub- 
stance? 

jT’S  UP  to  us. 
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JERSEY  PAINT  SALESMEN  BANQUET. 

There  is  usually  activity  when  a crowd  of  paint  salesmen 
get  together.  And  when  to  the  crowd  of  salesmen  is  added 
the  further  attraction  of  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  the 
energy  and  activity  Is  increased  to  nth  power. 

Something  like  this  was  discernible  at  the  second  annual 
banquet  of  the  Travelers’  Association  of  the  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey,  held  in  Newark,  at  the  Down 
Town  Club,  on  the  evening  of  March  16.  It’s  a long  name 
which  the  association  has,  but  it  proved  that  even  if  it 
had  taken  a longer  one,  it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  handicap. 

George  D.  Groom,  who  honors  the  association  by  acting 
as  its  president,  and  who  presided  at  the  festivities  with 
his  usual  grace  and  abandon,  acted  as  though  he  was 
about  to  deliver  himself  of  an  oration  on  the  very  mo- 
mentous occasion.  In  fact,  there  was  a sort  of  atmos- 
phere of  suppressed  excitement  in  the  banquet  hall  before 
he  arose  at  the  place  at  the  speaker’s  table,  after  the  ban- 
quet was  finished,  and  cleared  his  throat.  But,  alas,  Mr. 
Groom  did  not  burst  forth  in  fiowery  eloquence.  His  in- 
nate modesty  got  the  better  of  him,  and  instead  of  a 
speech  that  would  ring  down  through  the  corridors  of 
time,  he  contented  himself  with  a quiet  little  talk,  in 
which  he  told  what  the  association  was,  what  it  stood 
for,  and  what  it  expected  to  stand  for  in  the  future.  He 
thus  threw  the  burden  of  manufacturing  the  oratorical 
honors  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Murkland,  pastor  of  the  Central  M.  E. 
Church,  of  Newark,  who  did  his  duty  in  a way  profoundly 
to  impress  all  of  those  present. 

The  dinner  and  the  dance  was  a success.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  honorable 
president  to  deliver  his  oration. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  we  improve  with  age,  and  with  ex- 
periencee,  and  it  was  declared  by  those  present  that  the 
second  function  was  much  better  than  the  first  had  been. 
If  this  is  an  indication  of  constant  progression,  then  the 
writer  would  like  to  be,  and  hopes  to  be,  present  at  the 
next  annual  banquet,  for  he  is  certain  that  it  will  approx- 
imate perfection. 

A splendid  menu  was  provided  by  the  caterer,  and  as 
the  guests  did  not  sit  down  to  the  festal  board  till  rather 
late,  they  were  in  a mood  to  do  justice  to  the  various 
viands. 

The  menu  was  as  follows:  — 

MENU 

Cape  Cod  Oysters 

Celery  Olives 

Cream  of  Tomatoes 


Filet  of  Sea  Bass,  Hoteliere 
Potato  Parisienne 


Roast  Philadelphia  Chicken 
Green  Peas  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 


Fruit  Salad 

Neapolitian  Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cakes 

Coffee  Cigars  Cigarettes 

As  previously  announced.  President  Groom  made  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  He  told  of  the  reasons  for  the  organ- 
ization, what  it  had  done,  what  it  purposed  to  do  in  the 
future.  He  said  that  he  was  proud  to  announce  that  the 
association  had  done  its  bit  in  the  great  war  by  sending 
its  quota  of  men  to  help  fight  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 
There  were  six  names  printed  on  the  association’s  roll  of 
honor,  to  which,  he  said,  another  should  be  added,  as  one 
other  member  had  responded  since  the  roll  was  printed. 

The  president  read  a number  of  telegrams  from  absent 
members.  Some  of  them  were  delicious,  and  there  was 
a vague  suspicion  that  the  name  of  the  alleged  sender  did 
not  in  all  cases  reveal  the  actual  authorship  of  each  tele- 
gram, and  that,  perhaps,  a dark  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  by  the  president  and  some  of  his  cohorts,  to  put 
something  over. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Murkland  was  a splendid 
example  of  the  speaking  art.  Not  only  was  it  excellently 


delivered,  but  the  thought  behind  the  words  showed  that 
the  minister  had  taken  counsel  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  that  he  saw  a different  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  future.  His  subject  was  “The  New  Alliance,’’  and  it 
dealt  with  the  better  and  more  wholesome  view  that  busi- 
ness men  of  today  are  taking  of  things  religious,  and  also 
with  the  better  view  that  men  of  the  cloth  are  taking  of 
what  they  too  frequenly  have  deemed  merely  worldly  af- 
fairs. He  insisted  that  the  standard  in  business  today 
was  one  of  honesty,  and  that  the  old  idea  that  trickery 
and  deceit  could  avail  anything  was  being  relegated  to 
the  myths  of  the  past.  It  was  the  new  alliance,  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  all  the  people  to  get  together  on  a 
better  basis.  It  was  the  same  thing  which  was  uniting 
the  allied  nations  in  a fight  against  the  brutality  of  au- 
tocracy. Out  of  this  conflict  would  come  a better  under- 
standing and  a closer  relationship  between  nations  which, 
after  all,  was  simply  the  broader  application  of  the  alli- 
ance of  what  we ' called  the  material  forces  with  those 
which  were  spiritual  and  more  highly  idealistic. 

The  Hon.  Martin  King,  announced  on  the  program  as 
being  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  who  undoubtedly  orig- 
inated in  the  South,  but  is  now  said  to  be  a permanent 
resident  of  Newark,  made  a few  remarks.  His  remarks 
may  not  have  been  pertinent,  but  they  certainly  were 
amusing,  for  they  consisted  in  one  continuous  string  of 
stories  of  Southern  darkies.  Told  as  they  were,  with  Mr. 
King’s  inimitable  accent,  which  had  the  flavor  of  the 
cotton  fields  of  Dixie,  they  proved  side-splitting.  It  would 
be  useless  to  print  any  of  these  stories,  for  they  would 
lose  half  of  their  point  by  being  set  in  cold  type.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  any  time  the  Hon.  Martin  King  feels 
called  upon  to  deliver  himself  of  any  more  stories  he  can 
always  find  an  appreciative  audience  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Travelers’  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey. 

After  the  dinner  the  floor  was  cleared  for  dancing.  One 
of  the  real  novelties  was  the  offering  of  the  old-fashioned 
waltz  tunes,  and  that  they  are  still  popular  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  whenever  they  were  played  there  were  more 
dancers  on  the  floor  than  during  the  one  steps  and  the  fox 
trots. 

The  dancers  danced  till  the  small  hours.  It  was  morn- 
ing by  the  village  clock  before  the  last  tune  was  played 
and  the  happy  band  broke  up.  i 

Much  credit  must  be  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Banquet  Committee  for  the  work  which  they  did  in  pre- 
paring for  the  event.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were;— E.  P.  Hopper,  Frank  J.  Higgins  and  J.  Fred  Braun. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  — 
President,  George  D.  Groom;  vice-president,  E.  P.  Hop- 
per; treasurer,  William  E.  Howarth;  secretary,  Joseph  G. 
Buch,  Jr.;  sergeant-at-arms,  Walter  E.  Dennisson.  The 
trustees  are: — Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  Allen  H.  Hoover, 
C.  W.  English,  Jr.,  Leo  Haas,  R.  L.  S.  Doggett,  Prank  J 
Higgins,  Fred  M.  De  Mott  and  J.  J.  Keating. 


What  the  Law  Decides. 

(Continued  from  page  184) 

to  certain  uses  by  defendant.  Defendant  placed  numerous 
independent  orders  with  plaintiff,  but  discontinued  its  use  on 
discovering,  as  claimed  by  defendant,  that  it  was  not  suited 
to  defendant’s  purposes.  Plaintiff  sued  for  a balance  due  on 
the  sales,  and  defendant  counterclaimed  for  damages  as  for 
breach  of  the  warranty.  A trial  resulted  in  judgment  in 
plaintiff’s  favor,  but  this  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal,  and  a new  trial  was  ordered,  the  higher  court 
saying: 

“We  gather  from  the  language  of  trial  court  in  overruling 
the  motion  for  a new  trial  that  it  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  warranty,  if  any,  did  not  apply  to  each  order  or  ship- 
ment of  varnish.  A perusal  of  this  record  satisfies  us  that 
this  became  a question  of  fact  for  the  jury  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  that  the  court  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  juiy  the  questions,  first,  whether  there  was  an 
express  warranty  in  the  first  instance;  and,  secondly^  if  so, 
whether  that  warranty  applied  to  the  subsequent  orders  as 
well  as  to  the  first  one.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  each 
order  was  aii  independent  and  distinct  contract,  then  the 
court  was  right  in  saying  that  no  recoupment  could  be  al- 
lowed because  not  based  on  the  contract  sued  upon.  We 
think  that  this  begged  the  entire  question,  which  under  the 
evidence  became  a question  of  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury.” 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MASTER  PAINTER 

A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  sent  out  to  all  local  secretaries  this: — 

ARE  YOU  AWARE 

That  there  are  20,000  Master  Painters  in  the  United  States  alone? 

To  be  exact  there  are  19,797  listed. 

That  75%  of  that  number  have  commercial  ratings? 

More  than  15,000  have  rating  of  $500  and  over. 

That  more  than  300,000  journeymen  are  employed  at  “House 
Painting”? 

More  than  400,000  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

That  “House  Painting,”  painting  of  buildings,  consumes  the  greater 
part  of  the  $250,000,000  of  paints  manufactured  annually? 

The  balance  is  used  in  factories  on  furniture  and  otherwise. 

That  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  organized  and  is 
maintained  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Master  Painters  engaged 
in  that  immense  industry? 

That  it  is  a bounden  duty  on  you  to  support  your  Local  Association, 
and  use  every  effort  possible  to  secure  the  membership  of  every 
reputable  Master  Painter  in  your  locality. 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 

General  Secretary, 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  which  we  add: — 

The  19,797  Master  Painters, 

The  more  than  15,000  rated  at  $500.00  or  more. 

Are  all  to  be  found  in 

The  Painters  Magazine  Directory  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators, 
which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  or  about  May  1 . Its  cost  will  be  only 
$5.00 — its  worth  we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate.  Send  in  your  order 
now  to 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Urges  Standard  Method  for  Buying 
and  Selling  Linseed  Oil 

Mr.  Hardware  Merchant,  asks  the  Hardware  Trade,  did 
you  know  that  when  you  buy  a barrel  of  linseed  oil  you 
pay  for  a certain  number  of  gallons  computed  on  the  basis 
of  weight? 

And,  furthermore,  did  you  know  that  when  you  sell  oil 
by  means  of  a gallon  measure  you  give  a larger  amount 
of  oil  to  your  customer  than  the  gallon  which  you  bought? 

In  other  words,  did  you  know  that  in  buying  oil  by 
weight  you  buy  on  the  basis  of  7%  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
whereas  when  you  sell  by  measure  you  give  anywhere 
from  7%  to  8 pounds? 

Yes,  that  is  where  a good  part  of  your  paper  linseed  oil 
profits  go. 

Every  crusher  in  the  country  sells  oil  on  the  basis  of 
7%  pounds  to  the  gallon.  So  does  every  jobber  of  the 
product. 

Good  Thing  to  Remember. 

Every  barrel  is  marked,  not  with  the  number  of  gallons, 
but  with  the  gross  and  tare  weights.  Deducting  the  one 
from  the  other  gives  the  net  weight.  Dividing  this  by 
IVz,  the  weight  of  a gallon,  or,  in  common  practice,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  multiplying  the  net  weight  by  two 
and  dividing  the  result  by  15  gives  the  number  of  gallons 
contained  in  the  barrel,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  es- 
tablished weight  standard  for  a gallon  of  the  oil. 

The  retailer  gets  the  barrel.  Presumably  the  barrel  is 
stored  in  the  basement.  The  temperature  is  comparatively 
low.  The  oil,  affected  by  the  temperature  of  75  degrees  or 
less,  congeals  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  A customer 
comes  in  after  five  gallons  of  oil.  The  result  of  the 
temperature  is  that  it  requires  more  pounds  to  fill  the 
gallon  measure  than  there  are  pounds  in  a standard  gal- 
lon, on  the  weight  basis.  Investigation  has  proven  the 
weight  of  the  average  gallon  thus  measured  to  range  from 
7%  to  8 pounds. 


Two  and  One-Half  Pound  Loss  on  Ten  Gallons. 

'Let’s  see  how  it  works  out.  John  Jones  comes  in  after 
10  gallons  of  oil.  You  measure  it  out  for  him,  a gallon  at 
a time.  Each  gallon  measured  weighs,  we  will  say,  7% 
pounds.  Each  gallon  which  you  bought  weighed  7% 
pounds.  You  lose  one-fourth  of  a pound  on  each  gallon 
of  the  10  which  Jones  buys.  In  other  words,  you  give 
him,  on  the  total  of  10  gallons,  2%  pounds  more  than  you 
received  from  the  same  10  gallons  when  you  purchased 
the  barrel. 

Fifty-Three  Cents  Gone — Over  3 Per  Cent,  on  Cost. 

Oil  today  is  worth  better  than  $1.55  per  gallon,  barrel 
lots,  to  you.  With  7%  pounds  to  the  gallon,  this  means 
that  your  oil  today  costs  you  around  21  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  10  gallons  you  just  sold  to  Jones  you  made  him  a 
present  of  2%  pounds.  Two  and  one-half  times  21  cents  is 
approximately  53  cents.  A loss  of  better  than  3 per  cent, 
on  the  purchase  price  of  the  oil.  Begin  to  see  now  where 
your'  linseed  oil  profits  are  going? 

Indeed,  the  above  is  a conservative  estimate,  because 
Jones  probably  is  standing  behind  you  as  you  draw  the 
oil,  and,  in  order  to  show  him  you  have  no  miserly  streak 
in  your  make-up,  you  fill  the  measure  on  each  of  the  10 
gallons  clear  up  to  the  lip.  In  this  case  you  are  undoubt- 
edly giving  him  about  eight  pounds  to  each  gallon,  and, 
still  further  reducing  your  profits,  if  not  wiping  them  out 
entirely. 

The  Remedy — Sell  by  Weight. 

Possibly  this  was  not  such  a factor  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  oil  was  around  the  half  dollar  mark.  But  at  present 
price  range,  and  with  the  small  margin  which  this  item 
usually  carries  in  the  retail  store,  this  loss  of  anywhere 
from  3 to  5 per  cent,  is  a decided  factor.  There  is  one 
way,  and  one  way  only,  to  be  certain  that  you  are  getting 
from  each  barrel  of  oil  which  you  buy  the  same  number 
of  gallons  when  you  sell  it  again.  That  way  is  to  get 
away  from  past  methods  and  commence  right  now  to  sell 
linseed  oil  by  weight. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 

Natural  Limitation  in  Gar 
Body  Colors  is  a Great 
Advantage  Just  Now 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK 


CAR  BODY  colors  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  this  limitation  in  the  range  of  pigments  used 
is  an  advantage  just  at  this  time,  at  least.  With 
Uncle  Sam  in  control  of  all  railroads,  and  passenger  cars 
being  used  indiscriminately  first  upon  one  road  and  then 
upon  another,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  the  range  of 
colors  confined  to  the  fewest  possible  pigments. 

Probably  the  most  used  color,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  best  liked,  is  the  Pullman  car  body  color.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  the  exact  Pullman  shade 
of  this  color.  Various  grinders  turn  out  various  shades 
of  this  most  likeable  pigment.  Some  run  to  a deep  green- 
ish shade  and  others  to  lighter  tones,  and  still  others  have 
the  reddish  shade,  and  others  still  the  yellowish  tinge,  so 
that  taken  all  together,  you  are  as  a rule  quite  at  sea 
as  to  just  what  the  Pullman  standard  is. 

We  believe  the  Pullman  standard  car  body  color,  as 
clearly  recognized  by  the  Pullman  people  is  a color  of 
that  name  with  a faint  olive  blend  to  it.  Reddish  or 
yellowish  tones,  when  decidedly  manifest,  are  objection- 
able, as  ai'e  also  those  cold  green  effects  which  remind  one 
of  a cold  storage  plant.  Pullman  color  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  going  badly  off  shade  when  varnished  over, 
previous  to  having  become  perfectly  dry.  In  fact,  we 
have  seen  as  many  as  half  a dozen  shades  of  the  same 
color  when  the  surface  has  been  varnished  over  a little 
too  soon.  Not  only  this,  but  the  color  will  also  show  two 
or  three  shades  if  cross-brushed  to  any  extent  at  the  end 
of  panels. 

Putting  on  the  Color. 

In  putting  on  the  color  it  is  correct  practice  to  carry 
the  brush  strokes  quite  out  to  the  end  of  the  panels,  thus 
leaving  no  excuse  for  brushing  across  the  field  color  at  the 
end.  Nor  should  the  color  be  varnished  over  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  through;  this  will  avoid  trouble  and 
insure  for  the  work  better  color  results.  The  real  quality 
of  a Pullman  color  is  found  in  its  uniformity  of  tone  and 
shade  and  density  or  opacity.  With  these  all  established, 
and  the  color  given  plenty  of  time  for  drying  out  prior 
to  varnishing  over  it,  the  Pullman  color  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  Pullman 
color  is  that  it  is  a color  that  wears  well  if  kept  properly 
protected  with  varnish;  it  shows  dust  and  the  stains  of 
ravel  at  the  minimum,  and  it  cleans  up  nicely.  If  kept 
well  confined  under  varnish  it  is  certain  to  meet  about 
every  demand  made  upon  it. 


Quick  Methods  in  Passenger  Car  Painting. 

WE  HEAR  MUCH  these  days  concerning  quick  methods 
of  painting  passenger  equipment  cars;  apparently 
new  processes  are  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
upon  the  old  and  giving  briefer  results  and  saving  the 
buyer  some  money. 

Some  of  these  processes  are  an  advantage  and  a real 
step  in  the  direction  of  economy;  others  have  no  merits 
which  the  old  and  reliable  methods  do  not  possess,  and 
in  the  matter  of  speed  the  old  is  quite  the  equal  of  the 
new.  The  writer  at  this  moment  has  in  mind  a surfacing 
system  which  has  filled  a large  place  in  the  painting  of 
equipment  on  a road  justly  complimented  for  the  quality 
of  the  painting  performed;  it  was  not  invented  as  a 
quick  system  so-called,  but  with  it  a course  of  painting 
and  finishing  may  be  taken  along  at  a rapid  rate  and  with 
a result  in  about  every  respect  equal  to  the  much  vaunted 
rapid  fire  processes. 

Many  of  these  systems  are  quick  largely  because  the 
number  of  coats  employed  is  abbreviated  and  the  work 
in  general  is  reduced  to  the  very  skeleton  of  what  was 


at  one  time  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  car. 
Place  the  old  reliable  systems  along  side  of  these  new  and 
snsational  methods,  adjust  both  to  the  schedule  provided 
by  the  maker  of  the  newer  plan  and  pigment,  and  note 
the  result. 

Old  System  Seems  Better. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  old  system  is  the 
equal  in  practically  every  way  of  the  new,  with  the  added 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  old  that  it  is  known  at  the  outset 
to  be  perfectly  reliable  and  of  a superior  type.  This  is 
not  in  any  sense  a diatribe  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
methods  and  systems;  it  is  simply  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  so  desired  the  old  practice  may  be 
made  to  respond  to  every  demand  made  upon  it  for  speedy 
and  quick  painting  and  finishing  methods,  and  what  the 
new  ways  are  doing  the  old  may  in  like  manner,  in  many 
cases,  at  least,  be  made  to  accomplish  similar  results  at 
no  greater  expense.  One  thing  is  self  evident,  after  you 
stand  aside  from  the  eloquence  of  the  seller,  and  that  is 
if  you  are  to  eliminate  surfacing  and  quality  producing 
processes  from  the  new  you  may  just  as  reasonably  omit 
them  from  the  old,  and  when  this  is  done  the  two  ways 
are  practically  trooping  side  by  side.  If  the  new  system 
is  quick  then  the  old  may  be  made  so  at  fairly  a moment’s 
notice  without  endangering  the  durability  of  the  resulting 
product  provided  discreet  proportions  of  ingredients  are 
employed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  all  sys- 
tems are  today  quick,  and,  happily,  most  of  them  reliable. 


Varnish  Depth  a Necessity, 

The  protection  of  the  color  and  the  undercoats  in 
general  depends  mainly  upon  the  varnish  placed  over 
them.  We  say  mainly  advisedly,  because  all  coats  of 
pigment,  if  al  all  dependable  and  possessed  of  merit  have 
a certain  capacity  for  self  protection.  The  protection 
furnished  by  the  varnish,  however,  is  superior  ia  that  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  unmixed  with  any  other  medi- 
um; that  its  chief  mission  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
undercoats,  and  its  ingredients  are  primarily  designed 
for  protective  purposes,  its  business  of  beautifying  being 
a secondary  consideration. 

How  to  get  the  best  measure  of  protection  without,  of 
course,  overloading  the  surface  and  making  it  weak 
through  its  own  superfluous  weight  is  the  problem  that 
is  just  now  giving  the  master  car  painter  plenty  of 
thinking.  How  many  coats  of  finishing  varnish  are  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  material. 

Upon  many  roads  at  the  present  time  the  practice  of 
applying  three  coats  of  finishing  varnish  is  adhered  to, 
the  claim  being  set  up  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
depth  of  varnish  which  the  three  coats  furnish,  in  order 
to  get  the  desired  protection  and  the  fine  appearance.  If 
the  cars  could  be  shopped  at  least  twice  a year  for  revar- 
nishing perhaps  two  coats  would  serve  the  purpose  satis- 
factorily enough,  but  as  circumstances  are  at  present  it  is 
somewhat  risky  to  let  the  cars  go  with  only  two  coats 
of  varnish.  When  the  period  between  shoppings  is  ex- 
tended to  a year  or  possibly  longer,  the  two  coats  are 
badly  worn  off,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  gone  altogether. 

Color  Easy  to  Blight. 

In  this  state  the  color  is  an  easy  prey  to  all  the  various 
diseases  and  blights  which  doth  so  quickly  beset  it,  with 
more  or  less  erosion  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  the  pigment. 
And  when  the  color  film  is  disturbed  it  is  only  a question 
of  tim3  when  the  coats  beneath  get  worn  and  weakened 
and  start  to  decay.  The  protection,  therefore,  which  the 
varnish  offers  may  be  fairly  esteemed  vital  to  the  life  and 
good  looks  of  the  finish  as  a whole.  Without  a depth  of 
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the  varnish  which  through  the  mere  power  of  sustaining 
capacity  is  able  to  hold  forth  a brilliancy  and  give  a full 
measure  of  protection  to  all  that  lies  beneath,  the  finish 
must  fail  to  meet  requirements.  Given  this  necessary 
depth  of  film  the  varnish  is  able  to  offer  protection  and  a 
beautifying  effect  which  it  under  no  circumstances  could 
otherwise  do.  We  believe  that  with  a better  appreciation 
of  the  power  of  varnish  to  give  protection  to  the  surface 
in  proportion  to  its  depth,  finer  and  more  durable  surfaces 
must  result. 


Painting  and  Finishing  Car  Interior  Fixtures. 

TO  GET  A properly  balanced  finish  for  the  interior  of 
the  car  it  is  essential  that  the  interior  fixtures  and 
furnishings  be  attended  to  fully  and  in  good  shape  to 
the  end  that  a uniform  appearance  and  service  may  be  de- 
veloped. Perhaps  nothing  so  manifestly  detracts  from  the 
finish  of  the  car  as  the  fixtures  and  furnishings  left  to 
go  in  a state  inferior  to  that  of  the  interior  finish  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  the  window  stops,  the  sash,  the  seats,  steam 
pipe  shields,  heating  pipes,  doors,  parcel  baskets,  lamp 
brackets,  match  scratchers,  etc.  All  such  parts  of  the 
car  should  have  adequate  attention  and  a finish  applied 
that  will  correspond  to  that  given  the  main  parts  of  the 
car.  Now  that  a majority  of  the  car  interiors  are  grained 
in  imitation  of  mahogany  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
color  scheme  to  the  extent  of  painting  the  small  metal 
fixtures,  the  baskets,  etc.,  in  a color  to  closely  match  the 
field  color  scheme. 

Then  the  seats  require  painting  and  finishing  in  a man- 
ner that  will  match  in  color  the  other  parts  of  the  car. 
The  heating  pipes  are  bronzed,  as  a rule,  and  the  pipe 
shields  painted  to  match  the  color  used  upon  the  seat 
ends,  whatever  this  may  happen  to  be.  The  sash  and 
window  sills  will  need  some  extra  treatment,  being  first 
scraped  off  by  the  carpenters,  and  then  brought  up  by 
filling  and  applying  four  coats  of  shellac,  and  then  a 
couple  of  coats  of  varnish,  with  a rubbed  finish  to  top  off 
the  process. 

Sills  May  Need  Scraping. 

The  window  sills,  more  often  than  the  sash,  will  need 
the  scraping  process  applied  to  them,  although  the  latter 
will  usually  need  some  attention  and  refinishing  processes 
applied  to  them.  The  window  sills  come  in  for  closer 
inspection  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  car,  and  they 
should,  therefore,  have  a plan  of  finishing  bestowed  upon 
t>iem  which  win  provide  a solid,  clea,n,  well-bodied  finish, 
with  a rubbed  gloss  effect  attractive  to  the  most  indifferent 
traveler. 

It  is  important  that  all  these  parts  be  attended  to  early, 
or  at  least  in  time  to  insure  complete  drying  of  the  material 
applied,  for  upon  these  parts,  coated  with  material  not 
perfectly  dry,  the  traveler  with  the  |60  suits  of  clothes 
gets  bedaubed.  Hence,  by  getting  them  finished  ahead  of 
the  main  parts  of  the  car,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the 
cheap  suit  to  become  smeared,  and  greatly  to  enhance 
in  value  through  a possible  drop  of  paint.  At  any  rate, 
it  may  well  be  considered  a matter  of  supreme  importance 
to  have  the  small  fixtures  and  furnishings  of  the  interior 
given  a good  finish  and  made  to  correspond  with  the  main 
surface  of  the  car. 


Painting  and  Finishing  the  Thrifty  Milk  Car. 

HJW  THAT  the  milk  or  dairy  car,  as  you  may  choose 
to  call  it,  has  become  an  important  factor  in  helping 
to  win  the  war,  either  through  hauling  milk  or  ex- 
press matter,  or  products  of  commerce,  it  is  coming  to  fig- 
ure largely  in  the  affairs  of  the  master  car  painter.  The 
exterior  of  the  car  is  generally  painted  in  a color  to  cor- 
respond to  that  applied  to  the  coach  equipment;  to  the 
interior  a variety  of  finishes  are  in  order. 

The  first  step,  as  a rule,  is  to  scrape  off  any  of  the  shelly 
finish  and  to  make  the  surface  solid  and  ship-shape  and 
prepared  to  hold  out  the  succeeding  coats  of  material. 
Likely  enough  the  parts  so  scraped  will  require  some 
staining  and  matching  up  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
balance  of  the  surface.  In  most  cases  this  stain  may  be 
used  in  the  shellac,  and  when  it  is  so  used  one  coat  of  the 
stained  shellac  will  suffice  to  furnish  a foundation  to 
appiy  the  varnish  to.  We  have  always  deemed  varnish 
superior  to  about  anything  else  for  this  interior  finish, 
although  there  are  numerous  materials  to  be  substituted 
for  the  varnish,  such  as,  for  example,  so-called  varnish 


oil,  enamel  oil,  or  oils  with  a gum  constituent,  or  a com- 
position of  varnish  and  some  one  of  the  many  oils  now 
on  the  market.  Any  of  these  materials  are  doubtless  quite 
adapted  for  these  surfaces,  being  tenacious,  tough  of  film, 
elastic,  and  durable,  and  equipped  to  take  a lot  of  hard 
knocks.  As  a rule,  it  is  a good  plan  to  paint  the  vestibules 
of  the  dairy  or  milk  car,  for  these  parts  of  the  car  get 
some  exceedingly  hard  beatings  from  all  hands,  and  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  painted  surface  will  take 
much  abuse  and  bear  up  bravely  under  it  than  the  shel- 
acked  and  varnished  one.  The  outside  of  the  car  may 
well  have  a painting  process  adapted  to  the  service  to 
which  It  IS  ordinarily  exposed.  The  oil  paint  finish  is 
used  quite  successfully  on  many  roads;  the  chief  disad- 
vantage to  this  class  of  painting  is  that  the  surface 
cannot  be  cleaned  and  made  to  look  like  a carefully 
groomed  and  revived  field  of  pigment.  As  a wearing  job 
endowed  with  tenacity  and  tough  fibre,  the  oil  paint  finish 
tor  the  milk  car,  or  dairy  car,  is  one  that  rarely  fails  to 
give  reasonable  satisfaction,  to  say  the  least.  For  an  old 
car  with  a badly  worn  and  knocked  about  finish  on  its 
outs.de,  this  oil  paint  or  house  paint  finish,  as  it  is  called 
y brings  the  old,  worn  and  parched  surface  quite 

fresh  and  youthful  looking,  and  at  least  gives  the  car  much 
needed  protection.  As  a rule,  however,  we  favor  varnishing 
this  class  of  equipment.  ° 


Owe  Much  to  Varnish. 

To  the  protective  and  nourishing  varnish  coat  we  owe 
much  both  from  the  standpoint  of  durability  and  appear- 
ance  ^Tthout  the  protection  the  varnish  furnishes  and 
the  lustre  it  provides  car  painting  would  be  a sorry  ex- 
ample of  brush  work,  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use  today.  There  have  been  attempts  to  eliminate 
varnish  from  the  painting  schedule  for  the  exterior  of  steel 
passenpr  equipment  cars,  but  thus  far  all  efforts,  as  a 
general  system,  or  perhaps  we  .should  say,  a standardized 
•system,  fer  banishing  varnish  as  one  of  the  mediums  em- 
oraced  in  the  processes  have  failed.  The  enamel  system 
tor  painting  the  steel  coa.ch  has  not,  as  a rule,  gained  much 
li©s.clW3,y. 

For  one  thing,  the  enamel,  or  dull  finish,  does  not  provide 
a means  of  successfully  cleaning  the  surface  at  terminal 
points.  Erosive  effects  involved  in  the  cleaning  appear  to 
kill  the  life  of  the  finish;  these  erosive  effects,  moreover 
have  a tendency  to  grind  into  the  color  employed  in  the 
enamels,  with  the  result  that  the  color  is  injured  and  its 
uniformity  destroyed. 

Quite  the  same  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  the  public 
that  has  been  led,  through  glowing  accounts  and  a desire 
to  have  something  different  from  their  neighbors,  into  in- 
vesting in  motor  cars  finished  in  the  enamel  or  no  gloss 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  varnish  lustre  finish, 
standing  out  in  ail  its  depth  and  body  and  power  for  reflec- 
tion, and  in  its  capacity  for  protecting  the  color  and  under- 
coats as  a whole,  and  hai'ing  resources  for  withstanding 
successfully  the  cleaning  processes  applied  to  it  for  a 
more  or  less  protracted  period,  yields  an  investment  to 
the  company  endowed  with  a cumulative  value.  With  three 
coats  of  varnish  for  the  exterior  of  first  class  steel  pas- 
senger equipment  cars,  we  have  a form  of  nourishment  and 
protection  for  the  undercoats  most  difficult  to  equal— -as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  its  equal. 

With  a good  grade  of  color,  or  so-called  enamel,  the 
lettering  done  in  gold  leaf,  the  whole  topped  off  with  three 
coats  of  varnish,  we  may  be  certain,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  have  a finish  that  may  be  successively  cleaned  at 
terminals,  and  in  due  time  may  be  shopped,  letters  cut 
around  and  surface  filled  in  with  color,  and  revarnished  per- 
haps three  times  before  repainting.  Thus  we  have  excellent 
service  at  moderate  cost  and  an  appearance  presentable  at 
all  times.  Can  you  beat  it? 

Keeping  Up  Appearances. 

The  master  painter,  car  or  locomotive,  is  finding  it  some- 
what difficult,  during  the  tumult  and  rigors  of  war  time,  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  the  equipment  under  his  charge. 
Both  locomotives  and  passenger  equipment  cars  are  being 
subject  to  an  usual  form  of  usage,  and  they  show  the  effects 
of  it.  The  finish  looks  worn  and  badly  battered  from  hard 
service.  On  the  cars  the  interiors  are  also  showing  signs 
of  decay  and  abuse.  Transporting  soldiers  offers  a type  of 
service  under  which  the  interior  finish  is  not  warranted 
to  hold  up  for  -a  long  term  of  use.  And  just  at  present, 
in  this  grim  business  of  winning  the  war,  the  first  and  most 
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imivortant  thing  is  to  get  the  “boys”  to  their  destination, 
llenco  it  is  the  plan  to  keej)  np  so  far  as  possible  the  normal 
appearance  cf  the  car,  and  no  small  amount  of  this  work 
con.sists  of  touching  np  and  patching  the  seedy  places, 
cleaning  the  remainder,  and  letting  it  out  for  another  load 
of  husky  young  Americans. 

Naturally,  there  is  much  painting  and  varnishing,  too,  but 
emergencies  call  for  quick  work,  and  the  problem  is  to  get 
the  work  touched  up  and  cleaned  and  made  presentable. 
In  the  locomotive  department  a lot  of  light  repairs  are 
going  on  with  a view  of  letting 'out  all  available  looo- 
motives.  So  it  seems  that  both  departments  are  going 
along  strong  on  the  touch  up  and  cleaning  and  light  repair 
methods. 

Ill  the  car  work  an  important  step  in  this  touch  up  work 
is  y.o  get  a good  primer  or  first  undercoat  material  in 
place:  all  else  is  secondary  to  this,  for  unless  the  founda- 
tion is  right,  with  the  first  coat  sticking  like  a mortgage 


to  an  abandoned  farm,  the  remainder,  however  fine  and 
dependable  it  may  be,  is  bound  to  shake  and  peel  off. 

Painters  are  now  having  considerable  trouble  -from  the 
finish  peeling  and  flaking  off  the  thin  sheets  of  steel.  It 
is  evident  that  vibration  is  playing  a main  part  in  this 
matter;  also  expansion  and  contraction,  during  the  ex- 
tremes of  winter  weather.  Vibration,  however,  is  an  all 
the  year  lound  malady,  no  less  active  in  June  than  in 
January.  The  primer  over  one  of  these  vibrating  sheets 
of  steel,'  it  is  self-evident,  needs  to  be  of  the  never-let 
loose  variety. 

Then,  over  such  a material,  it  should  not  be  so  difficult 
to  fasten  on  a coat  that  will  stay  in  place  and  hold  out 
the  finish  to  the  maximum  limit.  This  touching  up,  where 
the  finish  has  gone  to  the  bare  metal,  may  in  the  above 
manner,  it  scorns  to  us,  be  made  a durable  feature  of  work. 
There  are  other  phases  of  this  subject,  but  getting  the 
first  coat  right  is  the  main  thing. 


The  Markets 


The  market  for  painting  materials  is  irregular,  with  the 
demand  for  pigments  rather  slow,  and  prices  inclined  to 
hold,  but  without  much  firmness.  A decidedly  weak  mar- 
ket is  shown  for  turpentine,  which  is  due  to  the  heavy 
stocks  at  central  points,  and  the  inability  to  make  foreign 
shipments,  factors  which  are  not  overcome  by  the  reports 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a much  smaller  production  on  the 
new  crop. 

Linseed  oil  is  firm,  and  prices  are  higher.  This  is  the 
one  article  entering  into  the  production  of  paint  on  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  chance  of  -a  decline.  The 
fact  that  the  American  and  Canadian  crops  of  flaxseed 
were  so  meager  last  year — far  below  the  normal  demand 
from  the  crushers — is  not  as  yet  offset  by  the.  big  Argen- 
tine surplus  for  the  reason  that  this  surplus  is  not  avail- 
able to  any  great  extent  because  of  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing boats.  While  some  new  Argentine  seed  is  coming  into 
the  country,  it  is  not  coming  forward  in  large  quantities, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will.  It  is  an  entirely  abnormal  sit- 
uation, and  one  which  does  not  promise  improvement  as 
the  days  go  on.  If  is,  as  yet,  far  too  eaidy  to  make  any 
estimate  on  what  seed  will  be'  sown  in  this  country  and 
Canada  for  this  year,  but  with  the  tremendous  demand  for 
wheat  as  the  crop  of  first  consideration,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  new  areas  will  be  given  over  to  the  growth 
of  flaxseed. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

While  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  in  the  market 
for  white  lead,  due  to  the  various  conditions  which  have 
operated  to  make  practically  all  lines  of  business  depart 
from  the  normal,  there  is  as  good  a demand  for  white 
lead,  the  manufacturers  report,  as  could  be  expected.  There 
is  much  talk  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Price  Fix- 
ing Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  as  that 
committee  is  now  reported  to  be  holding  daily  sessions, 
action  may  be  taken  at  almost  any  time.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions which  is  agitating  the  makers  of  white  lead  is  the 
possibility  of  radical  changes  in  the  market  for  acetic  acid 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  'The  gov- 
ernment is  in  complete  control  of  the  output  of  this  acid, 
and  it  is  thought  that  a fixed  price  will  be  named  soon, 
which  will  at  least  serve  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
present  uncertainty.  In  the  meantime  the  manufacturers 
are  asking  from  9 to  10c.  a pound  for  the  basic  carbonate 
dry  white  lead  in  round  lots,  and  10%@llc.  for  the  lead 
in  oil.  For  the  basic  sulphate  there  is  a rather  moderate 
demand,  which  is  being  supplied  without  much  trouble, 
prices  ranging  from  8V  to  9c.  per  pound  in  round  lots. 

Demand  for  red  load  is  not  active — in  fact,  in  some  quar- 
ters there  is  a tendency  to  declare  that  the  market  is  dull, 
and  this  is  true  of  both  the  red  lead  and  the  lead  in  oil. 
In  spite  of  this  there  is  a firm  undertone,  with  prices  hold- 
ing up  well.  It  is  as  much  the  general  uncertainty  as  any- 
thing else  which  makes  the  market  quiet,  but  better 


weather  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  presaging  a lit- 
tle better  inquiry.  It  is  announced  that  the  government 
is  in  the  market  for  round  iots,  and  that  awards  are  to  be 
made  soon. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Prices  for  this  pigment  are  holding  firm,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  not  much  is  being  offered  for  spot  delivery. 
With  the  better  conditions  in  the  freight  situation,  due  to 
the  improving  weather,  there  is  hope  that  freight  conges- 
tion will  not  be  so  great.  There  are  liberal  orders  on  gov- 
ernment account  w.hich  is  one  of  the  important  factors, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  French  process,  red  seal,  is  quoted  at  1314c.  in  less 
than  carlots  and  white  seal  1414c.  in  less  than  carlots, 
American  process  is  quoted:  Standard,  1014c.  less  than 

carlots;  sterling,  10c.;  superior,  9%c. 

Ttirpentine. 

The  mai’ket  is  weak,  with  further  declines  recorded.  The 
situation  is  not  at  all  promising  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producers,  for  while  the  new  crop  is  reported  to  be  much 
less  than  last  year  there  are  large  stocks,  and  shipments 
to  the  other  side  are,  of  course,  very  seriously  curtailed. 
Freight  embargoes  and  difficulty  in  moving  stuff  have  com- 
bined heretofore  to  prevent  the  partial  dissipation  of  large 
stocks  at  central  points,  and  thus  the  supplies  hold  up 
and  operate  very  bearishly  on  the  market.  It  is  declared 
by  producers  that  they  cannot  realize  any  profit  at  present 
figures.  Heavy  overhead  and  increased  labor  cost  has 
added  to  the  burden  of  the  producers  and  the  present  hold- 
ers of  the  turpentine.  Carload  lots  were  quoted  recently 
in  Nev/  York  as  low  as  40%c.  a gallon. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  market  is  firm,  and  with  meager  supplies  and  the 
prospects  that  there  will  be  no  material  augmentation, 
there  is  little  hope  for  any  reaction  to  lower  levels.  • Flax- 
seed is  now  at  its  highest  point,  selling  well  above  the  $4 
for  cash  in  the  Duluth  market.  The  almost  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  American  and  the  Canadian  crop  might  have 
been  offset  in  part  by  the  liberal  production  in  the  Argen- 
tine, where  they  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  28,- 
000,000  bushels,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to 
get'  bottoms  in  which  to  bring  the  seed  to  this  country. 
Some  of  the  big  linseed  crushers  are  importing  Argentine 
seed,  but  the  supplies  which  have  come  forward  thus  far 
this  season  have  been  small,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  ground  for  hope  that  this  condition  will  im- 
prove much  in  the  near  future.  Just  now  crushers  are  not 
anxious  to  contract  for  future  delivery,  and,  of  course, 
much  will  depend  on  the  action  of  the  seed  market.  Lin- 
seed oil  in  round  lots  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  market 
around  $1.55  a gallon,  a price  unheard  of  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  market. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


ly/fATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 
iVl  You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity*  fineness*  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painter^  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  ^^atheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 


A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-571  Vemon  Av^ue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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The  Master  Painters’  Reply 


The  master  painters  have  replied  to  the  Ques- 
tionnaire of  The  Painters  Magazine  on  the 
subject  of  the  sale  of  paints  by  manufacturers 
by  the  house-to-house  canvassing  plan.  These  replies 
are  published  in  this  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  they  are  even  more  of  a unit 
in  their  opposition  than  were  the  paint  manufacturers. 
They  declare  that  the  plan  cannot  prevail  if  they  are  to 
stay  as  factors  in  the  business — that  to  put  such  a 
method  into  general  operation  would  deprive  them  of 
their  means  of  making  a livelihood  as  contracting 
painters,  and,  at  best,  reduce  them  to  mere  employ- 
ers of  labor. 

And  with  this  view  in  mind= — as  we  believe — the 
master  painters  have  made  their  answer.  In  substance, 
it  is  this ; — 

The  plan  of  house-to'honse  canvassing  for  the  sale 
of  mixed  paints  as  conceived  and  originally  conducted 
by  certain  paint  manufacturers  cannot  be  conducted 
generally,  without  vitally  injuring  the  master  painter. 

Specifically  there  are  two  main  objections,  on  the  part 
of  the  master  painters  which,  in  their  broad  scope,  in- 
• clude  all  minor  objections.  These  are  stated  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  replies  to  the  Questionnaire,  in  this  issue 
of  The  Magazine,  as  follows : 

Mixed  paints  cannot  be  made  that  will  suit 
all  surfaces  and  all  climates. 


The  master  painter  is  entitled  to  a profit  on 
the  material  which  is  used  on  any  painting  job. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  paint  manufacturers 
in  the  country  who  will  dispute  these  basic  statements. 
It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  who  will  contend  that 
the  same  paint  can  be  used  in  a dry  climate  as  in  a damp 
one,  or  that  one  kind  and  quality  of  paint  can  be  applied 
to  one  surface  with  the  same  assurance  of  good  results 
that  could  be  obtained  if  it  were  applied  to  a certain 
other  surface. 

And  if  paint  cannot  be  made  that  will  suit  all  surfaces 
and  conditions,  then  plainly,  if  the  paint  is  to  be  used  at 
all,  it  should  be  used  under  the  direction  of  a skilled 
master  painter. 

And  if  the  master  painter  is  to  take  the  paint,  use 
his  skill  and  judgment  in  its  application,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  work,  it  seems  apparent  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  profit  on  the  material  that  he  would  receive 
if  he  took  his  own  raw  materials  and  mixed  the  paint 
himself. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  dispute.  If  the  paint 
manufacturer  will  admit  these  facts,  and  then  proceed 
to  some  plan  whereby  he  can  work  with  the  master 
painter  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  time-worn  dis- 
pute, which  has  created  such  bitter  antagonism,  will 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  seen  some  paint  manufacturers  who  have 
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loudlv  declared  that  the  master  painter  is  entitled  to 
no  consideration,  that  he  is  standing  in  the  way  of  paint 
progress,  that  he  is  aiding  in  keeping  the  alleged  75  per 
cent  of  iinpainted  exterior  surface  in  the  countiy  still 
unpainted,  and  that  the  manufacturers  purpose  to  go 
ahead  without  regard  to  how  the  master  painter  feels. 
IVc  believe  that  this  is  commercial  suicide. 

We  have  also  seen  some  master  painters  who  declare 
that  the  paint  manufacturer  is  an  interloper,  that  theie 
is  no  such  thing  as  a good  ready-mixed  paint,  that 
the  manufacturer  is  seeking  business  at  the  expense  of 
good  work,  and  that  so  far  as  the  master  painter  is  con- 
cerned he  will  absolutely  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  manufacturer  of  mixed  paint. 

This  zve  also  believe  to  be  business  suicide. 

To  us  there  are  two  things  which  are  obvious ; 

The  paint  manufacturer  is  here,  and  he  is  here  to 
stay. 

The  master  painter  is  here,  and  he  is  here  to  stay. 

Both,  perhaps,  can  continue  to  exist  bearing  toward 
the  other  such  enmity,  fighting  each  other  at  every  op- 
portunity. But  neither  can  exist  in  the  fullness  of  good 
business,  neither  can  get  all  there  is  out  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  industry  or  his  profession  if  he  is  conscious 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  other  in  his  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

There  has  been  too  long  an  armed  neutrality  between 
the  two.  And  armed  neutrality  is  dangerously  near  to 
open  conflict. 

The  master  painter  complains  that  his  business  is 
being  injured  by  the  paint  manufacturer,  the  paint 
manufacturer  frequently  declares  that  the  master  paint- 
er is  blocking  the  sale  of  his  product. 

Undoubtedly,  both  are  right  in  a degree. 

It  should  not  be  so.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  the 
two  branches  of  a great  industry  should  not  And  some 
common  ground  on  which  to  stand.  There  should  be 
concessions. 

There  have  been  some  admissions  by  each  side, 
which  offer  the  hope  that  they  will  conclude  event- 
ually that  they  can  work  in  harmony. 

The  paint  manufacturer  has  admitted  that  the  best 
results  for  his  paint,  when  applied  on  anything  but  a 
mere  trifling  job,  can  be  obtained  only  when  a com- 
petent painter  does  the  work.  The  master  painter 
has  admitted  that  there  are  many,  jobs  on  which 
mixed  paints  can  be  used. 

Surely  these  admissions  should  form  the  nucleus 
for  a working  agreement  between  the  two. 

After  all  there  is  one  individual  to  be  served  in 
everv  business  or  trade  transaction— that  individual 
is  the  ultimate  consumer-  If  the  methods  which  are 
do  not  eventually  mean  the  best  possible  re 
suits  for  the  consumer,  then  those  methods  are  wrong, 
no  matter  whom  they  benefit  as  intermediaries. 

This  is  so  elementary  that  it  does  not  need  any 
argument  to  sustain  it. 

Is  the  present  attitude  of  suspicion  or  near  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  two  branches  of  the  business 
calculated  to  help  the  consumer— to  obtain  for  him 
the  best  possible  results  on  every  painting  job  ? 

Both  master  painter  and  paint  manufacturer  will 
admit  that  it  is  not. 


Then,  gentlemen  of  the  paint  trade,  why  continue 
to  assume  this  attitude?  Why  impose  an  obstacle  so 
that  the  consumer — your  ultimate  employer,  the  one 
from  whom  you  must  receive  payment  for  your  work 
or  your  goods — cannot  get  the  very  best  possible  re- 
sults? 

The  Painters  Magazine  believes  that  a way  will  De 
devised  whereby  the  master  painter  and  the  paint 
manufacturer  can  work  together,  but  both,  as  we  al- 
ready have  said,  will  have  to  make  concessions. 

We  have  not  conducted  this  Questionnaire  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  getting  the  views  of  the  men  in  the 
trade  and  in  the  factory.  We  have  not  spent  an  in- 
terminable amount  of  time  and  labor  solely  for  mm 
own  or  your  entertainment.  We  have  conducted  this 
query  because  we  wanted  to  arrive  at  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  factions,  and  then  to  endeavor 
to  find  the  real  remedy. 

Have  we  found  the  remedy?  We  believe  we  have, 
if  the  men  of  the  trade,  if  the  men  who  manufacture 
the  product,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to^  apply 
it,  will  consent  to  forego  some  of  their  supposititious 
advantage— for  it  is  only  an  assumed,  not  real,  ad- 
vantage—and  meet  each  other  on  the  common 
ground  that  what  is  best  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  entire  people  is  best  for  all. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  purpose  to  outline 
this  plan  to  paint  manufacturers  and  to  master 
painters. 

We  tell  them  this  now,  because  we  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  when  we  ask  them  to  give  consideration  to 
it,  they  will  do  so,  even  if  it  takes  a little  of  their  time 
to  comply  with  our  request. 

And  we  are  certain  that  if  they  will  give  that  time, 
the  sober  second  thought  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
will  convince  them  that  the  present  situation  is  de- 
structive of  business,  and  that  only  by  a changed  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  all  can  the  necessary  painting 
of  the  country  be  done. 

In  the  March  Painters  Magazine  there  appeared 
an  article  which  dealt  with  the  changed  situations 
which  must  come  after  the  great  war. 

We  quote  from  that  article  the  following,  which  we 
believe  can  be  made  applicable,  even  before  the  war 
is  over,  to  the  present  controversy  between  paint 
manufacturer  and  master  painter : ^ 

The  great  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  we  can 
do  better,  through  co-operation,  what  we 
have  been  striving  to  do  through  individual, 
disunited  effort.  A great  movement  for  the 
closer  association  of  labor  and  capital,  of 
each  industry  with  the  other,  has  been  under 
way  since  the  war  began.  And  it  is  produc- 
ing results. 

After  the  war  is  over  are  we  again  going 
back  to  the  old  cut-throat  competition, 
which  means  advancement  for  a few  only, 
if  any,  and  which  means  a wider  gap  be- 
tween those  on  top  and  those  on  the  bottom? 

Or,  rather,  will  not  there  be  devised, 
through  this  terrible  conflict,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  national  unity,  a method  whereby 
class  distinctions  can  be  more  nearly  oblit- 
erated, and  where  unity  of  labor  and  capital, 
unity  of  energy  and  means  will  be  utilized 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  all? 
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Master  Painters  Condemn  Paint  Canvassing 

Declare  House-to-House  Plan 
Will  Work  Harm  to  the  Entire 
Trade  — Injury  to  All  Alike 


The  Questionnaire  to  the  Master  Painter 


1.  If  a house-to-house  canvass  for  the  sale  of  paints  and 
varnishes  were  conducted  by  the  manufacturer,  would  it 
prove  harmful  to  the  master  painter? 

2.  If  so,  how? 

3.  Could  there  be  any  method  of  direct  canvassing  for  the 
sale  of  paints  and  varnishes  by  the  paint  manufacturer 
which  would  not  work  against  the  interest  of  the  master 
painter?  If  your  answer  is  yes,  what  would  that  method  be? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  advocate  the  use  of  mixed  paints 
by  the  master  painter  in  interior  or  exterior  work? 

5.  Does  your  association  favor  the  canvassing  of  house 
owners  for  the  painting  of  their  houses,  by  the  master 
painter,  himself? 

6.  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  such  canvassing  being  done  in 
your  vicinity  by  the  members  of  your  Association? 

7.  If  a house-to-house  canvass  for  the  sale  of  mixed  paints 
were  conducted  by  the  paint  manufacturer,  would  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Association  favor  the  application  of  the  paint 
so  sold  by  a master  painter? 

8.  Give  reasons  why  you  would  or  would  not  oppose  the 
application  by  a master  painter,  of  paint  so  sold. 

9.  Some  paint  manufacturers  have  charged  that  the  mas- 
ter painters  do  not  co-operate  with  them  in  endeavoring  to 


sell  more  paint.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  co-opera- 
tion  in  the  sale  of  paints  which  would  increase  such  sale 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  master  painter? 

10.  Is  there  anything  basically  wrong  in  the  manufacturer 

selling  mixed  paints  to  a house  owner,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  sale,  also  of  the  job  of  doing  the  painting?  In 
other  words,  should  the  sale,  of  the  commodity  be  tied  up 
With  the  sale  of  the  complete  job?  ^ 

11.  If  the  paints  were  sold  separately,  and  by  the  manu 

facturer,  would  it  be  more  difficult  for  the  master  painter  to 
secure  the  actual  painting  job?  ^ 

12.  Would  the  sale  of  mixed  paint  to  the  house  owner 
separate  and  apart  from  the  work  of  painting,  have  a S 
ency  to  impel  the  house  owner  to  place  the  actual  inh  nfi 
painting  in  unskilled  hands? 

13.  If  such  a job  were  placed  in  unskilled  hands  would  it 
react  against  the  entire  paint  trade?  If  so,  how? 

14.  Can  a sale  to  the  house  owner  by  the  manufacturer 
of  ready  mixed  paints  be  made  complete,  so  that  no  addi- 
^e°q"u1red?'”*  supplies,  to  do  the  final  painting  job,  will  be 

15.  General  remarks. 


IN  THE  TWO  previous  issues  of  The  Painters  Magazine  were  published  the  replies  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturers  to  a questionnaire  directed  to  them  by  The  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  house-to 
house  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  ready-mixed  paints,  by  the  manufacturers  direct.  These  replies  very 
general  y showed  that  the  paint  manufacturers  did  not  approve  of  the  plan,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  flcuS 
might  result  for  the  time  being,  in  the  sale  of  more  paint.  The  question  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the 
general  trade  that  it  was  thought  essential  that  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  oart  of  th.  J T I ^ 
pa.„.ers,  on  plan  be  secured.  With  this  in  n.ind.  The  Pain.TMagazt  C fo  t ZZtZ 

wenirT  ^ r"!  associations  a list  of  questions  similar  in  import  to  those  which 

went  to  the  manufacturers.  The  replies  are,  therefore,  published  herewith. 


The  ^ster  painters  of  the 

United  States,  answering 
through  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  State  and  local  associations,  are 
a unit  against  the  house-to-house 
method  of  selling  mixed  paints,  if  this 
method  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  paint 
manufacturers.  In  this  they  are  in  di- 
rect accord  with  most  of  the  paint  man- 
ufacturers whose  answers  on  the  sub- 
ject already  have  been  published  at 
length  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  replies  of  the  master  painters 
were  made  in  response  to  a question- 
naire sent  to  them  by  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. This  questionnaire  will  be  found 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Master  painters,  as  their  answers  re- 
veal, are  opposed  to  the  selling  of  paints 
by  the  intensive  canvassing  plan  for  two 
main  reason*:— 

1.  Mixed  paints  cannot  be  maoe 
that  will  suit  all  surfaces  and  cfll 
climates.  They  require  special 
care  and  attention. 

2.  The  master  painter  is  entitled 


to  a profit  on  the  material  which  is 
used  in  any  painting  job.  He  does 
not  get  this  on  a mixed  paint  job. 

In  some  of  the  replies  which  were 
received  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
IS  a note  of  resentment,  based  upon  the 
feeling  that  the  paint  manufacturer  has 
in  many  instances  ignored  the  master 
painter;  that  the  manufacturer,  in  push- 
ing his  sales,  has  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  alleged  “skill  in  the  can,”  which, 
logically,  would  mean  that  any  one  was 
competent  to  apply  the  paint,  and  thus 
would  eliminate  the  master  painter  as 
a necessary  factor. 

These  replies,  as  a whole,  do  not  In- 
dicate that  the  master  painter  has  any 
prejudice,  per  se,  against  mixed  paints, 
or  that  he  contends  that  they  cannot  be 
applied  in  any  case.  But  he  does  make 
it  apparent  that  he  feels  that  no  paint, 
On  any  job  of  considerable  size,  should 
be  applied  by  any  one  but  a competent 
painter.  And  he  does  express  a prefer- 
ence for  mixing  his  own  paints  on  ex- 
terior jobs.  Back  of  this  preference  it 


IS  evident  that  the  old  objection,  that 
the  master  painter  does  not  get  the 
profit  on  the  material  where  mixed  paint 
IS  used  (as  he  does  in  cases  where  the 
materials  are  mixed  by  himself),  still 
looms  up  as  a barrier  to  complete  co- 
operation. 

In  this  connection  the  reply  of  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  the  question  if 
there  could  be  any  method  of  selling 
which  would  not  work  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  master  painter,  is  charac- 
teristic:— 

^ Sell  direct  through  the  master 
painter,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility,  all  right ; he  can 
afford  to  do  so."’ 

IN  A LETTER  to  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine E.  J.  Bush,  of  Peoria,  111.,  sec- 
retary  of  the  Illinois  association, 
who  is.  well  known  throughout  the  en- 
tire trade,  expresses  his  personal  view 
in  the  following  language:  — 
“Personally  I am  opposed  to  it.  I 
feel  that  as  we  are  merchants  we  are 
entitled  to  a profit  on  the  merchandise 
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as  well  as  the  labor.  1 also  feel  we  can- 
not remain  in  business  unless  we  do  re- 
ceive that  profit. 

"Personally  I refuse  to  do  a job  unlee.-; 
we  do  furnish  the  material,,  or  unless 
we  are  given  the  regular  profit  over 
what  the  customer  pays  for  it.  If  a 
customer  wishes  to  furnish  his  own  m - 
terial  we  will  take  the  job  at  our  regu- 
lar prices,  including  materials,  and  wi  1 
allow  the  customer  market  prices  for 
the  materials.  In  this  way  we  still  re- 
ceive onr  legitimate  profit  on.  the  mate- 
rials. 

"Under  the  intensive  manner  of  sel  - 
ing  paint  it  would  only  be  a short  time 
until  the  contracting  painter  would  be 
put  on  the  plane  of  the  selling  of  laboa- 
only. 

“It  would  be  only  a matter  of  time  un- 
til the  work  was  done  by  the  house 
owner  himself,  or  the  handy  man  about 
the  house. 

“If  the  paint  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory, the  painter  would  be  the  ‘fall  guy.’ 

Of  course,  he  added  something  to  it,  put 
it  on  wrong,  in  unfavorable  weather, 
etc.,  etc. 

“Note  the  word  customer,  underlined 
above.  Unless  for  a regular  customer, 
whom  we  know  and  whose  word  we  can 
depend  upon  not  to  hold  us  for  results, 
we  would  refuse  to  do  the  work  under 
any  circumstances.’’ 

An  Exhaustive  Analysis. 

ONE  OF  THE  most  exhaustive  sets 
of  replies  was  received  from  the 
Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Boston.  The  replies 
are  made  by  each  of  the  three  members 
of  a committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
questionnaire.  Commenting  on  this, 
Alexander  Peters,  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation, wrote: — ■ 

“This  list  was  referred  to  a commit- 
tee of  three  to  deal  with,  and  you  have 
their  full  report,  as  submitted  by  them 
to  the  association,  and  which  they  adopt- 
ed as  their  answers,  as  a whole,  to  your 
inquiries,  and  they  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  I will  add  that  they  were 
also  read  at  the  executive  board  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  they  also  received  their  in- 
dorsement.’’ 

Because  of  the  remarkably  analytical 
character  of  the  replies  of  the  rnembers 
of  the  committee,  these  replies  are 
printed  here  in  full,  following  a re- 
printing of  the  questions,  so  that  their 
connection  can  be  readily  understood 
•without  necessitating  reference  to  the 
questionnaire  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article. 

Master  Painter  an  Employment 
Agent. 

1.  If  a house-to-house  canvass  for  the 
sale  of  paints  and  varnishes  were  con- 
ducted by  the  manufacturer,  -would  it 
prove  harmful  to  the  master  painter? 

C.  P.  Robart — Yes. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — Yes. 

E.  C.  Beck— Yes. 

2.  If  so,  how? 

C.  P.  Robart— House  owners  would 
attempt  to  do  their  own  painting  or  con- 
sider the  master  painter  merely  an  em- 
ployment agency. 

C.  P.  W.  Hanson — Home  talent  would 
try  to  do  their  own  painting  or  they 
would  want  to  supply  the  materials  for 
the  master  painter,  taking  the  profit  on 
stock,  and  the  employing  painter  would 
become  an  agent  for  labor. 

E.  O.  Beck — First,  it  would  deprive 


Ihe  master  painter  of  the  profit  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  on  materials 
which  he  should  always  furnish  in  con- 
junction with  labor.  There  is  not  profit 
enough  in  labor  alone  to  'p^'S’  running 
expense  of  labor. 

3.  Could  there  be  any  method  of  di- 
rect canvassing  for  the  sale,  of  paints 
and  varnishes  by  the  paint  manufac- 
turer which  would  not  work  against  the 
interest  of  the  master  painter?  If  your 
answer  is  yes,  what  would  that  method 
be? 

C.  P.  Robart.— Yes.  By  selling  or  can- 
vassing to  legitimate  master  painters 
and  not  to  the  public. 

C.  P.  W.  Hanson — Yes.  By  selling  or 
canvassing  to  the  legitimate  master 
painter  and  not  to  the  public. 

E.  C.  Beck — There  is  only  one  way. 
When  the  manufacturer  sells  a job,  he 
should  turn  the  order  over  to  a master 
painter  who  is  running  a painting  busi- 
ness, with  all  the  expenditures  attached 
thereto,  and  the  manufacturer  should 
give  a guarantee  on  any  goods  furnished 
the  master  painter  for  any  and  all 
goods  and  jobs  sold. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  advocate 
the  use  of  mixed  paints  by  the  master 
painter  in  interior  or  exterior  work? 

C.  P.  Robart — We  do  not  advocate 
using  mixed  paints,  as  they  have  never 
proved  of  value  to  the  painter,  who 
knows  his  trade.  It  invariably  causes 
great  trouble  and  expense  in  after  years, 
when  repainting  is  necessary. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — I do  not  advocate 
mixed  paint,  as  it  has  never  proved  of 
value  to  the  master  painter  who  knows 
his  business,  but  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  after  years  when  repainting 
is  necessary. 

E.  C.  Beck — Ready  mixed  paints,  on 
the  whole,  have  not  been  a benefit  to 
the  master  painter.  They  only  help  the 
inexperienced,  such  as  jainitors,  chore 
men  and  persons  who  wish  to  evade  em- 
ploying the  master  painter  to  whom  a 
profit  on  all  such  goods  should  be/ due. 
Therefore,  mixed  paints  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  master  painter  only,  and  the 
manufacturer  should  be  responsible  for 
quality. 

5.  Does  your  Association  favor  the 
canvassing  of  house  owners  for  the 
painting  of  their  houses,  by  the  master 
painter,  himself. 

C.  P.  Robart — No 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — I do  not  think  so. 

E.  C.  Beck — Yes. 

Canvassing  Cheapens  Standing. 

6.  If  so.  to  what  extent  is  such  can- 
vassing being  done  in  your  vicinity  by 
the  members  of  your  Association? 

C.  F.  Robart— The  master  painter  d“es 
not  assume  the  attitude  of  anxiety  and 
does  not  like  to  create  the  feeling  among 
the  customers  that  he  is  anxious  for  a 
job. 

C.  P.  W.  Hanson — To  my  knowledge 
it  is  not  done,  as  to  do  so  would  cheap-' 
en  his  work,  as  it  would  give  the  im- 
pression he  was  anxious  for  a job. 

E.  C.  Beck— Every  master  painter,  be- 
ing alive  to  the  present-time  situation 
and  conditions  of  trade,  is  exerting  him- 
self to  get  business  in  his  locality,  either 
by  advertising  or  persistent  canvass. 
This  is  what  the  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation are  doing. 

7.  If  a house-to-house  canvass  for  the 
sale  of  mixed  paints  were  conducted  by 
the  manufacturer,  would  the  members 
of  your  Association  favor  the  applica- 
tion of  the  paint  so  sold  by  a master 
painter? 


C.  P.  Robart— Absolutely  no. 

C.  P.  W.  Hanson — Certainly  not. 

E.  C.  Beck — No. 

8.  Give  reasons  why  you  would  or 
would  not  oppose  the  application  by  a 
master  painter,  of  paint  so  sold. 

C.  P.  Robart — ^The  master  painter  does 
not  know  the  contents  of  ready  mixed 
paints.  It  is  also  known  to  be  largely 
adulterated,  as  the  law  of  chemical  re- 
search of  the  State  of  North  Dako'a 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  master 
painter,  therefore,  would  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  satisfactory  work, 
not  knowing  what  he  was  using. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson— In  the  first  place, 
the  master  painter  does  not  know  the 
contents  of  ready  mixed  paints.  It  is 
also  known  to  be  largely  adulterated, 
and  if  anybody  looks  up  the  law  of 
chemical  reseai'ch  of  the  State  of  Nortn 
Dakota  he  will  find  in  sam%  the  abom- 
inable mixture  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so-called  mixed  paints. 

E.  C.  Beck — We  believe  that  this 
method  would  and  will  discourage  the 
master  painters’  trade  eventually.  Ready 
mixed  paints  in  this  section  of  the 
country  have  been  very  detrimental  to 
work  where  it  has  been  used.  They  have 
been  proven  to  be  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ity. Therefore,  a reputable  master 
painter  would  not  care  to  apply  them 
any  more  than  he  would  use  an  inferior 
quality  of  lead  or  oil. 

What  Creates  Demand. 

9.  Some  paint  manufacturers  have 
charged  that  the  master  painters  do  not 
cooperate  with  them  in  endeavoring  to 
sell  more  paint.  Can  you  suggest  any 
method  of  cooperation  in  the  sale  of 
paints,  which  would  increase  such  sale, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  paint- 
er? 

C.  P.  Robart — No.  Finances,  property 
condition  and  pride  creates  demand. 
Unless  these  conditions  are  in  evidence 
paint  cannot  be  sold. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — No.  It  seems  to 
me  that  business  and  demand  would 
control  output.  The  owner  of  property 
would  know  if  he  can  or  will  paint. 

E.  C.  Beck — It  is  probably  true  that 
the  majority  of  master  painters  have 
not  considered  it  wise  business  policy 
to  make  a house-to-house  canvass  for 
orders.  The  best  painters  and  decora- 
tors will  never  do  it,  for  many  business 
policy  reasons. 

A house-to-house  canvass  by  the  mas- 
ter painter  would  undoubtedly  create 
an  unprecedented  competition  and  rob 
the  trade  of  what  little  dignity  the  man- 
ufacturer has  left  him  today.  If  ready 
mixed  paints  must  be  sold  by  the 
method  suggested  by  the  manufacturer, 
he  must  assume  all  responsibility  with 
an  iron-clad  guarantee  for  quality,  and 
have  all  paint  materials  handled  by  and 
through  the  master  painter  at  trade 
prices. 

10.  Is  there  anything  basically  wrong 
in  the  manufacturer  selling  mixed 
points  to  a house  owner  separate  and 
apart  from  the  sale  also  of  the  job  of 
doing  the  painting?  In  other  words, 
should  the  sale  of  the  commodity  be  tied 
up  with  the  sale  of  the  complete  job. 

C.  F.  Robart— All  trades  should  be 
protected.  A trade  learned  by  long  ex- 
perience should  not  be  antagonized  by  a 
dealer  for  mere  profit. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — I think  all  trades 
should  be  protected.  A trade  is  some- 
thing learned  by  long  experience  and 
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not  promiscuously  flung  to  the  winds  hy 
dealers  for  mere  profit. 

E.  C.  Beck — Labor  and  material 
should  be  sold  together  on  every  job  of 
painting,  the  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness demands  it: — First,  from  the  dec- 
orative point;  second,  from  the  fact 
that  many  details  must  be  supplied  un- 
less he  gets  the  proper  remuneration  for 
all  materials  required  on  all  of  his 
work. 

A master  painter’s  business  expense  is 
practically  the  same  if  he  supplies  labor, 
as  labor  and  materials,  therefore,  he 
must  get  a profit  on  material. 

11.  If  the  paint  were  sold  separately, 
and  by  the  manufacturer,  would  it  be 
more  difficult  for  the  master  painter  to 
secure  the  actual  painting  job? 

C.  F.  Robart — Yes. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — I should  think  so. 

E.  C.  Beck — Yes. 

12.  Would  the  sale  of  mixed  paint  to 
the  house  owner,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  work  of  painting,  have  a ten- 
dency to  impel  the  house  owner  to  place 
the  actual  job  of  painting  in  unskilled 
hands? 

C.  F.  Robart — Yes. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — It  would. 

E.  C.  Beck — -Yes,  in  many  instances, 
he  would  either  find  some  one  who  owed 
him  money  or  he  would  pick  up  some 
one  out  of  a job,  regardless  of  the  per- 
son’s ability,  and  the  master  painter 
who  partially  supports  the  manufac- 
turer is  compelled  to  sit  idle  with  ex- 
pense going  on. 

14.  Can  a sale  to  the  house  owner  by 
the  manufacturer  of  ready  mixed  paints 
be  made  complete,  so  that  no  additional 
paint  supplies  to  do  the  final  painting 
job  will  be  required? 

C.  F.  Robart — It  is  possible  in  some 
cases  where  only  a few  colors  are  nec- 
essary, and  the  owner  is  not  particular 
about  the  harmonious  effect  of  color 
combinations. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — It  can  in  some 
cases,  if  only  three  or  four  colors  are 
required,  and  sample  satisfactory. 

E.  C.  Beck — We  do  not  believe  the 
manufacturer  will  attempt  to  sell  the 
owner  a complete  job.  There  are  many 
details  required  in  the  execution  of  a 
complete  job  of  painting,  aside  from  the 
paraphernalia  which  is  necessary.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  sell,  all  this  detail.  All  jobs 
vary  in  the  detailed  requirements.  The 
practical  knowledge  of  the  master  paint- 
er is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine 
detail  and  formula. 

15.  General  remarks. 

C.  F.  Robart — We  are  not  in  favor  of 
ready  mixed  paint  being  used  in  a paint 
shop,  as  it  eliminates  the  experienced 
eye  for  color,  it  cannot  be  carried  in  a 
large  variation  of  color  shades  and 
would  greatly  tend  to  discourage  a prop- 
erty owner  from  trying  to  obtain  some- 
thing a little  different  from  that  of  his 
neighbor. 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson — I am  against  aT 
ready  mixed  paints  in  a paint  shop, 
and  know  they  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  article  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Where  does  the  experienced  eye  for 
color  come  in,  by  manufacturers  plac- 
ing a number  of  colors  to  be  applied, 
where  one  color  makes  a little  more 
green  and  another  a little  red,  and  so 
on,  and  if  a trade  could  be  acquired  by 
placing  the  color  all  ready  in  the  hands 
of  customers,  why,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  years  and  years  of  study? 
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E.  C.  Beck— As  a progressive  business 
proposition  the  canvassing  ideas  is 
good,  but,  only  for  the  party  who  sells 
the  paint,  and  that  only  for  a short 
time,  then  the  manufacturer  is  ready  to 
pull  off  another  progressiv  stunt,  and 
the  results  and  benefit  of  all  previous 
shortcomings  caused  by  various  mate- 
rials are  borne  by  the  master  painter. 

The  manufacturer  and  dealer  look  to 
the  master  painter  for  considerable  sup- 
nort,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  made 
him  the  goat;  what  he  hasn’t  done  to 
the  painter  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and 
the  master’s  expenses  have  been  going 
on  and  increasing  all  the  time,  and  now 
he  proposes  to  put  one-half  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  in  the  P.  D.  court,  and  the 
other  half  would  have  good  sense 
enough  to  give  up  business.  If  the  man- 
ufacturer thinks  this  is  good  business, 
we  think  him  selfish.  But  there  is  still 
one  more  phase  left,  namely:  It  may 

be  a good  thing  to  discourage  the  mas- 
ter painter’s  trade  and  business,  in  fact 
it  is  a lesson  we  need  similar  to  the 
many  lessons  the  world  war  is  teaching 
to-day.  It  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  next  generation  and  I hope  there 
will  not  be  any  mixed  paints  then.  The 
several  states  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  Painters  are  con- 
tinuously exerting  every  effort  to  build 
up,  advance  and  improve  the  master 
painter’s  business  and  this  is  being 
done  at  a considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  If  such  a propositirn 
as  house-to-house  canvass  were  put  into 
effect,  it  will  annul  all  that  has  been 
done  and  antagonize  the  influence  of 
every  master  painter  in  this  country. 

For  perfect  harmony  and  progress  the 
manufacturer  must  either  propose  some- 
thing more  tangible  and  beneficial  to 
the  trade  or  co-operate  perfectly  with 
the  master  painter  or  abandon  this 
short-sighted  policy. 

Asks  Consideration  for  Master 
Painter. 

The  INDIANA  association  makes 
clear  that  there  is  a desire  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  their  or- 
ganization for  a better  understanding 
with  the  paint  manufacturers,  but  they 
complain  that  the  manufacturer  does 
not  give  them  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  A striking 
paragraph  in  the  association’s  reply 
shows  this  attitude  very  clearly:  — 

“There  is  but  one  way  to  sell  more 
paint,  and  that  is  to  find  more  uses 
for  it.  While  it  is  true  that  the  mas- 
ter painters  do  not  co-operate  with 
the  manufacturer,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  manufacturers  advertise  that 
+ h°ir  n -nr'- do  not  require  skilled 
labor  to  apply  them;  any  one  can 
successfully  do  his  own  painting;  the 
material  is  so  scientifically  put  to- 
gether that  nothing  is  required  but 
a can-opener  and  a fifteen-cent 
brush.  If  these  manufacturers  would 
give  the  master  painter  one-half  the 
consideration  they  give  the  arch' 
tects,  there  would  be  more  co-opera- 
tion between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  master  painter.’’ 

The  complete  reply  of  this  association 
is  as  follows: 

1.  It  surely  would — and  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, too. 

2.  By  relieving  the  master  painter  of 
all  responsibility.  There  would  be  no 
further  inren+’''“  f"'r  an  honest  job.  and 
there  would  be  a tendency  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility in  case  of  a poor  job. 

3.  I can  think  of  no  method  of  di- 


rect canvassing  that  would  not  work 
against  the  master  painter  and  eventu- 
ally the  manufacturer. 

4.  To  any  extent  to  which  his  experi- 
ence and  judgment  will  allow  him  to  go. 

5.  Yes,  if  he  finds  it  necessary. 

6.  Very  little,  by  association  mem- 
bers. 

7.  I think  not.  There  would  be  no 
further  use  for  a master  painter. 

8.  "When  a manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  peddle  his  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer in  little  dribs,  he  has  so  nearly 
lost  his  reputation  for  producing  repu- 
table goods  that  it  looks  like  he  was 
afraid  to  let  the  master  painter  pass 
his  judgment  on  them.  The  master 
painter  would  cease  to  care  whether 
the  job  was  properly  done,  and  no  one 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  I therefor 
would  oppose  it. 

9.  There  is  but  one  way  to  sell  more 
paint,  and  that  is  to  find  more  uses  for 
it.  While  it  is  true  that  master  paint- 
ers do  not  co-operate  with  the  manu- 
facturer, it  is  also  true  that  the  manu- 
facturers advertise  that  their  producte 
do  not  require  skilled  labor  to  apply 
them;  any  one  can  successfully  do  his 
own  painting;  their  material  is  so  sci- 
entifically put  together  that  nothing  is 
required  but  a can-opener  and  a fifteen- 
cent  brush.  If  these  manufacturers 
would  give  the  master  painter  one-half 
the  consideration  they  give  the  archi- 
tects, there  might  be  more  co-operation 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  mas- 
ter painter. 

10.  The  sale  of  any  commodity  to  a 
consumer,  when  the  commodity  is  use- 
less without  skilful  application,  should 
be  made  only  as  a complete  job. 

11.  It  would  not  only  be  more  diffi 
cult  for  the  master  painter  to  secure  the 
job,  but  he  would  soon  lose  his  place 
as  master  painter.  How  many  master 
painters  are  doing  school-house  jobs? 
This  is  an  example  of  selling  direct  to 
consumer. 

12.  Most  assuredly. 

13.  It  certainly  would,  by  first  elim- 
inating the  master  painter  as  such. 

14.  Yes,  it  could  be  made  complete 
by  a practical  painter  who  would  go 
over  the  job  and  see  just  what  is  need- 
ed, hut  not  by  an  ordinary  salesman. 

15.  If  just  a few  manufacturers  who 
cared  nothing  for  their  reputations 
should  adopt  this  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer method,  it  would  not  hurt  any 
one.  But  it  would  if  all  manufacturers 
had  to  come  down  to  the  same  level. 

When  a man  wants  a suit  of  clothes, 
he  doesn’t  buy  the  cloth  and  then  go 
and  hunt  some  one  to  make  it  up. — 
However,  this  method  has  been  tried  in 
the  tailoring  trade. 

Manufacturers  Should  Advance  Plan. 

4 ^ -|-  F THE  manufacturers  reallv  de- 
I sire  the  co-operation  of  the  mas- 
ter  painters,  they  should  advance 
a plan  and  get  together.  Then  some  ac- 
tion might  be  possible.” 

In  this  striking  manner  the  Buffalo 
association  of  master  painters  sums  up 
what  it  seems  to  consider  the  real 
trouble  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  industry.  And  then  it  suggests  that 
there  are  definite  indications  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done,  when  it  says: 

“According  to  article  in  your  maga- 
zine referring  to  the  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  with  a committee  of  the. 
master  painters  from  the  International 
association  it  appears  both  parties  are 
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becoming  acquainted  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  aware  that  closer  acquain- 
tance shows  that  the  master  painters 
are  worthy  of  notice  and  a better  spirit 
of  co-operation  will  result  to  mutual 
advantage.” 

The  full  reply  of  the  association, 
through  its  committee,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Yes. 

2.  By  irtftroducing  a lot  of  handy 
men,  thereby  injuring  mscfeter  painters 
who  spent  years  in  studying  to  improve 
the  painting  business. 

3.  No. 

4.  Do  not  advocate  use  of  mixed 
paints  for  exterior  work.  They  can  be 
used  for  interior  work  if  used  by  com- 
petent painters. 

5.  No.  But  would  favor  writing 
house  owners  or  telephoning  them. 

6.  None. 

7.  Under  no  condition. 

8.  Would  oppose  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  taken  years  for  the  master  paint- 
er to  learn  the  many  fine  points  in  the 
business  and  to  endorse  this  method 
would  make  him  a mere  agent. 

9.  If  manufacturers  really  desire  the 
co-operation  of  the  master  painters,  they 
should  advance  a plan  and  get  together. 
Then  some  action  might  be  possible. 

10.  This  method  is  radically  wrong. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lowers  the  dignity 
of  the  manufacturer  to  that  of  a mere 
peddler  and,  secondly,  it  antagonizes 
the  manufacturer  and  master  painter, 
instead  of  bringing  them  in  closer  touch 
with  one  another. 

11.  Yes,  because  of  competition  with 
reputable  painters. 

12.  Yes,  as  a great  many  people  look 
at  first  cost  only. 

13.  By  lowering  the  standard  of  the 
painting  business  in  general.  This  is 
what  all  reputable  master  painters  have 
been  working  very  hard  for  some  time 
to  guard  against. 

14.  No,  because  it  takes  all  the  mas- 
ter painter’s  skill  and  experience  to  de- 
termine what  quantities  are  needed  un- 
der all  conditions  of  wear,  etc.,  and  no 
rule  of  thumb  or  average  measurements 
will  answer. 

15.  According  to  article  in  your  maga- 
zine referring  to  the  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  with  a committee  of  mas- 
ter painters  from  the  International  As- 
sociation, it  appears  both  parties  are 
becoming  acquainted  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  aware  that  closer  acquaint- 
ance shows  that  master  painters  are 
worthy  of  notice  and  a better  spirit  of 
co-operation  will  result  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

Master  painters  generally  take  pride 
in  their  work  and  try  to  satisfy  their 
customers  by  using  the  best  material 
obtainable,  and  are  usually  very  jealous 
of  their  own  reputations.  For  that  rea- 
son alone,  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
complete  with  incompetent  men,  and, 
furthermore,  we  believe  that  all  reput- 
able manufacturers  desire  to  have  their 
material  applied  by  competent  painters 
at  all  times.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  house  to  house  canvassing  were 
carried  on,  and  the  results  would,  to  say 
the  least,  be  very  disastrous  to  the 
painting  business  as  a whole.  We  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  practice  in 
any  way. 

William  C.  Pinck, 
Henry  W.  Rust, 

D.  J.  Donovan, 

Committee. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators' 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Advocates  Good  Mixed  Paint. 

The  DENVER  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation believes  in  cooperation. 
While  it  goes  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  canvassing  by  the  manufac- 
turers, it  does  favor  such  a plan  by  the 
master  painter.  It  advocates  the  use 
of  flat  wall  finishes  and  also  a first  class 
mixed  paint  for  exteriors.  It  believes 
that  the  most  successful  master  painter 
is  the  one  who  joins  in  co-operation. 

Categorically  the  reply  of  the  Denver 
association  is  as  follows: 

1.  Yes. 

2.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  men  by  the  day,  as  well  as 
janitors  and  unskilled  labor. 

3.  Yes,  but  not  by  manufacturers  or 
jobbers.  By  the  master  painter. 

4.  Plat  wall  finish  for  quick  work  or 
interior.  A first  class  mixed  paint  for 
exterior. 

5.  Yes,  by  the  master  painter. 

6.  Several  members  have  regular 
solicitors  or  estimators. 

7.  No. 

8.  Unless  it  is  the  brand  of  paint  car- 
ried by  the  said  master  painter,  it  would 
lessen  the  profit  on  the  job.  The  mas- 
ter painter  is  the  one  to  specify  what 
should  be  used. 

9.  It  is  true,  many  master  painters  do 
not  co-operate  in  the  retail  selling  end, 
but  it  is  tO'  their  loss.  The  successful 
master  painter  is  the  one  that  joins  in 
co-operation  with  the  manufacturer  of 
standard  lines  and  has  the  largest  sales. 

10.  No. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Most  assuredly,  yes. 

‘ 13.  By  creating  would-be  painters,  and 
there  are  too  many  now,  resulting  in 
cheap  work. 

14.  Yes,  on  new  work  or  when  one 
knows  how  much  old  work  and  nature 
of  same  there  is  to  do. 

15.  The  Denver  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation are  opposed  to  manufacturers 
or  jobbers  soliciting  paint  sales  from 
house  tO'  house. 

(Signed)  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  commit- 
tee of  one,  appointed  to  answer 
these  questions  for  the  Denver  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association. 

Sees  a Division  of  Business. 

REPLYING-  FOR  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  of  Cincinnati, 
W.  Arthur  Theobald,  secretary, 
declares  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Association  that  such  a canvass  would 
be  harmful  to  the  master  painter,  as  it 
would  result  in  a division  of  business, 
and  the  master  painters  are  in  business 
to  sell  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  labor.  He  does  not  believe  that 
there  could  be  any  method  of  direct  can- 
vassing by  the  manufacturer  which 
would  not  be  harmful  to  the  master 
painter,  nor  does  he  advocate  the  use  of 
ready  mixed  paints.  The  members  of 
the  Association,  as  a rule,  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  induce  their  friends  to 
do  spring  painting,  and  they  follow  up 
all  leads.  Application  of  paint  sold  by 
the  manufacturer  is  not  favored,  as  a 
ready  mixed  paint  sold  by  a manufac- 
turer who  is  not  known  may  be  of  no 
value  if  applied  by  the  master  painter, 
and  if  the  job  turned  out  unsatisfactor- 
ily it  would  reflect  on  the  entire  Asso- 
ciation. A first-class  manufacturer,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Theobald,  is  not  a con- 
sumer of  ready  mixed  paints;  the  paint 
manufacturer  interests  the  master  paint- 


are  used;  the  balance  of  the  paint  used 
er,  so  far  as  mixing  and  tinting  colors 
by  masters  is  lead  and  oil. 

Not  Opposed  to  High-Grade  For- 
mula Plant. 

FIOM  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  asso- 
ciation comes  the  statement  that 
the  master  painters  there  are  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  a high-grade  mixed 
paint  carrying  a formula  label,  put  out 
by  a reputable  manufacturer.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  method  sug- 
gested whereby  closer  cooperation  can 
be  secured  to  increase  the  sale  of  paints 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  master 
painter.  Reference  is,  therefore,  made 
to  the  reply  to  question  No.  9.  Another 
important  point  which  is  brought  out 
is  that  direct  sales  would  increase  the 
cost  of  the  job  through  the  tendency  of 
the  average  salesman  to  sell  more  ma- 
terial than  is  actually  required. 

This  is  the  Cheyenne  association’s 
reply; 

1.  It  would,  undoubtedly. 

2.  By  depriving  him  of  a legitimate 
profit  on  the  material  and  reducing  him 
to  the  status  of  a hired  hand. 

3.  We  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan. 

4.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
a high-grade  mixed  paint  carrying  a for- 
mula label  and  put  out  by  a reputable 
manufacturer. 

5.  We  do,  during  the  dull  season. 

6.  Perhaps  not  as  extensively  as  it 
should  be. 

7.  Certainly  not. 

8.  For  the  same  reasons  as  given  in 
reply  to  question  No.  2.  Also  because 
the  materials  in  all  probability  would 
not  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
each  individual  job. 

9.  By  conducting  an  educational  cam- 
paign among  property  owners  on  the 
protective  and  decorative  as  well  as 
hygienic  value  of  paint  and  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  a competent  master 
painter  to  supervise  the  work. 

10.  There  would  be  too  much  divided 
responsibility. 

11.  The  temptation  would  exist  to  ap- 
ply it  by  totally  inexperienced  hands  or 
to  employ  an  inefficient  and  irresponsi- 
ble contractor. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  By  the  unsatisfactory  results  ob- 
tained by  the  property  owner  from  his 
unfortunate  experience,  and  by  not 
knowing  where  to  locate  the  blame. 

14.  Yes,  but  seldom  would  be,  as  own- 
ers have  a habit  of  adding  additional 
work,  changing  solors,  specifications, 
etc. 

15.  Direct  sales  would  also  increase 
the  cost  of  the  job  by  the  tendency  of 
the  average  salesman  to  sell  more  ma- 
terial than  is  actually  required  for  a 
job,  and  the  painter  will  not  be  as  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  the  material  as 
when  same  is  furnished  by  himself. 

Objects  to  Manufacturers’  Can- 
vass. 

The  PHILADELPHIA  association 
does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
possible  method  of  canvassing  by 
the  manufacturer,  which  would  not 
work  against  the  interest  of  the  master 
painter.  With  reference  to  the  use  of 
mixed  paints,  it  feels  that  this  is  a ques- 
tion which  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  master  painter.  It 
takes  the  position  that  each  painting 
job  is  a separate  case,  to  be  considered 
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by  itself.  Its  objection  to  the  sale  of 
paints  direct  to  the  user  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  master  painter  would 
lose  his  identity  and  he  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  keeper  of  an  employment 
agency.  The  master  painter  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  results  of  work 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  for 
which  he  had  no  voice. 

The  association  has  presented  a com- 
plete reply  to  the  list  of  questions, 
which  should  be  read  with  interest: 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Under  this  plan  the  master  painter 
would  lost  his  identity  and  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  keeper  of  an  employ- 
ment agency.  He  would  be  held  respon- 
sible by  reflection  for  the  failure  of  the 
paint,  although  he  had  no  say  in  its  se- 
lection. If,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  weather  or  the  surface  to  which  the 
paint  was  applied,  it  would  become  nec- 
essary to  use  thlnners,  the  painter 
would  immediately  become  responsible 
for  the  results  because  he  had  changed 
the  conditions  of  the  materials 
furnished. 

3.  Absolutely  no. 

4.  This  is  a question  that  must  be 
left  to  the  individual  master  painter,  to 
be  governed  by  the  individual  case. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  It  is  being  done  by  pamphlet,  cir- 
culars, newspaper  advertising  and  per- 
sonal letters  and  solicitation. 

7.  Absolutely  no. 

8.  Answered  in  No.  2. 

9.  We  disagree  with  assertion  that 
the  master  painters  do  not  co-operate 
with  the  manufacturers  to  sell  more 
paint.  We  feel  that  the  lack  of  co-op- 
eration is  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  not  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter painters. 

10.  Yes;  it  should. 

11.  We  think  it  would. 

12.  It  certainly  would,  and  in  most 
cases,  that  would  be  the  natural  result. 

13.  Yes,  the  application  of  paint  by 
unskilled  labor  is  prone  to  produce  bad 
results,  thus  reflecting  on  the  manufac- 
turers and  painting  trade  generally. 

14.  Absolutely  impossible.  So  many 
small  details  arise  during  the  process 
of  the  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide in  advance  for  them. 

15.  The  manufacturers  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  master  painters  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  proper  application  of 
their  products  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. The  master  painters  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
selling  price  of  materials. 

The  manufacturers,  too,  often  sell  to 
the  individual  or  house  ovmer  at  the 
same  price  or  less  than  the  price  to^  the 
master  painters,  thus  depriving  the 
master  painters  of  what  should  be  a 
legitimate  profit  in  their  business  and 
necessary  to  success,  failing  to  realize 
that  success  to  the  master  painters 
means  success  to  the  manufacturers. 

Would  Defer  to  Owner’s  Wish. 

WHERE  THE  owner  of  the  house 
insists  on  certain  mixed  paint 
the  master  painter  is  justified 
in  using  that  paint.  Such  is  the  belief 
of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  association. 
It  also  feels  that  the  maker  of  good 
mixed  paints  has  no  cause  for  complaint 
against  the  master  painter,  and  that 
the  only  real  objector  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  so-called  “dope”  paints.  To 
the  complete  list  of  questions  the  Asso- 
tion  replies  as  follows:-— 


1.  Yes. 

2.  By  taking  away  a lot  of  work  that 
would  in  that  case  be  done  by  incom- 
petent men,  and  also  the  loss  of  the 
profit  on  the  paint  to  which  the  master 
painter  is  entitled. 

3.  No. 

4.  Only  where  the  house  owner  in- 
sists on  a certain  paint  to  be  used,  in 
all  other  cases  white  lead  and  oil 
mixed  to  suit  conditions. 

5.  No. 

6.  Not  necessary. 

7.  No. 

8.  We  believe  that  a master  painter 
would  lower  his  standing  by  applying 
paint  sold  in  that  way.  Any  master 
painter  should  consider  it  an  insult  to 
be  asked  to  spread  paint  bought  that 
way. 

9.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  good,  reliable  paint  have 
any  cause,  or  would  claim  to  have 
cause,  of  complaint  against  the  master 
painter  not  cooperating  with  him  for 
the  sale  of  more  paint.  Such  com- 
plaints can  only  come  from  manufac- 
turers of  dope  that  they  call  paint. 

10.  It  is  certainly  wrong  for  the 
manufacturer  selling  mixed  paints  to 
sell  the  paint,  for  the  job  should  be  one 
thing — labor  and  material. 

11.  It  would  be  if  he  wanted  it,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  getting  his 
price,  as  he  would  be  in  competition 
with  men  whose  sole  stock  in  trade  is 
a can  opener. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  Most  assuredly,  for,  as  a rule,  all 
painters  are  classed  alike;  it  has  only 
been  recently  that  the  better  class  of 
people  have  found  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  painters  and  men  who 
know  how  to  paint. 

14.  No,  as  no  two  jobs  are  alike,  and 
a salesman  is  not  a painter,  he  would 
not  know  what  the  job  would  require 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

15.  We,  the  members  of  Local  Asso- 

ciation of  the  City  of  Watertown,  are 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  paint  by  the 
manufacturer  to  the  house  owner,  and 
we  believe  that  the  names  of  such  man- 
ufacturers should  be  published,  and  all 
master  painters  should  refuse  to  buy 
from  them.  Wm.  L.  Weiss, 

Secretary. 

Plan  Basically  Wrong. 

There  is  a basic  objection  to  the 
house-to-house  method,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Englewood  (N.  J.) 
association,  which  is  set  forth  in  its 
reply  to  question  10.  The  secretary  of 
the  association  says; — “The  profit  is 
derived  from  two  sources — from  sell- 
ing of  labor  and  selling  of  material;  if 
the  one  source  is  abolished,  he  has  to 
add  the  profit  derived  therefrom  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  meet  his  overhead 
expenses  and  to  continue  his  business. 
This  shows  it  as  basically  wrong  to 
separate  the  selling  of  the  labor  and 
material.” 

The  reply  to  the  other  questions  is 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Yes. 

2.  First,  it  would  take  the  sale  and 
the  profit  derived  therefrom  away  from 
the  master  painter.  Second,  the  paint- 
er would  be  blamed  for  blemishes  caused 
by  faulty  paint  or  paint  not  suited  for 
the  condition. 

3.  No. 

4.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage  for 
some  interior  work  if  left  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  the  master  painter. 


how  and  where  to  use  it. 

6.  It  is  well  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  shabby  appearance  of  their  dwell- 
ings when  they  don’t  seem  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it  themselves.  A well 
painted  community  is  a pleasant  sight 
not  only  to  the  houst  owners  them- 
selves. 

6.  Only  now  and  then  by  circulars 
and  other  advertising. 

7.  No.  As  said  before,  the  use  of  cer- 
tain paints  must  be  left  to  the  free 
judgment  of  the  master  painter.  It 
would  handicap  those  master  painters 
who  don’t  have  an  agency  for  that  paint. 

8.  Because  master  painters  would  be 
liable  for  any  defect  arising  therefrom 
and  master  painters’  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience would  be  nullified. 

9.  A right  price  and  the  right  article 
is  the  most  important  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  master  painters’  co-operation 
Ready  mixed  paint  has  yet  to  gain  such 
a reputation. 

11.  Yes!  It  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, as  if  he  were  overcharging  and 
it  would  induce  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  to  try  his  luck  as  a boss  painter. 

12.  Yes.  The  house  owners  consider 
the  quality  of  material  as  the  main  rear 
son  to  give  the  job  to  a reputable  mas- 
ter painter. 

13.  First,  a job  once  badly  done  reacts 
on  work  done  later,  if  ever  so  well  done. 
Second,  the  house  owner,  not  seeing  toe 
difference  between  painters  and  paint- 
ers, may  consider  their  handy  men  able 
to  do  just  as  good. 

14.  No. 

No  Prejudice  Against  Mixed 
Paints. 

TWO  NEW  JERSEY  associations 
lying  close  to  each  other,  terri- 
torially, are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  mixed  paints  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  owner 
and  the  master  painter  together.  They 
do  not  show  that  they  have  any  natural 
prejudice  against  mixed  paints,  but  they 
are  firmly  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the 
manufacturer  making  a canvass  to  sell 
the  paint  direct  to  the  consumer.  They 
do  not  believe  that  there  could  be  any 
direct  selling  by  the  manufacturer 
which  would  not  work  harm  to  the  mas- 
ter painter. 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  association  re- 
plies as  follows:  — 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Curtailment  and  interference  with 
present  business  methods,  with  no  ac- 
cruing advantage  to  toe  master  painter. 

3.  There  could  be  no  such  method  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  the  master 
painter. 

4.  We  would  leave  that  to  the  judg- 
ment and  ability  of  the  master  painter. 

5-  Yes,  by  all  means,  but  not  house 
to  house. 

6.  Only  as  stated  above. 

7.  We  would  positively  refuse  to  ap- 
ply it. 

8.  Because  you  are  giving  up  a sure 
profit  on  material  to  take  all  uncertain 
profit  on  labor  if  same  is  applied  by 
contract. 

9.  The  master  painter  objects 
strongly  to  having  his  hand  forced; 
that  the  majority  of  paints  are  manu- 
factured for  commercial  gain  only;  that 
the  multitudes  of  manufactured  paints 
on  the  market  compel  the  master 
painter  to  use  his  knowledge  gained 
from  years  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence and  that  the  master  painter  should 
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not  he  expected  to  pull  anybody’s 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

10.  Why  certainly. 

11.  The  job  wouldn’t  be  worth  having. 

12  Yes. 

13.  Yes,  but  more  so,  against  the 
house  owner. 

If.  Practically  impossible. 

The  following  is  the  East  Orange 
(X.  J.)  association’s  views,  as  set  forth 
categorically;  — 

1.  It  certainly  would. 

2.  (1)  It  would  deprive  him  of  his 

profit:  (2)  the  privilege  of  preparing 

his  materials  to  suit  particular  cases. 

3.  Only  by  dealing  with  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  the  finished 
work. 

4.  So  far  as  the  person  paying  the 
bill  is  willing  to  go. 

5.  I think  so. 

6.  To  the  fullest  extent. 

7.  In  so  much  as  our  association  does 
not  approve  of  hanging  paper  purchased 
by  owner  I judge  the  paint  question 
would  follow  the  same  lines. 

8.  The  owner  naturally  would  ex- 
pect the  painter  to  be  responsible  for 
good  work  and  results.  How  could  he, 
not  knowing  what  he  wms  using? 

9.  The  master  painter  is  in  business 
to  do  painting,  and  I am  quite  sure 
he  cannot  do  business  without  selling 
material.  There  may  be  some  materials 
on  the  market  that  are  slow  sellers. 

10.  I see  no  objection  to  a manufac- 
turer selling  paint  to  house  owners  if 
he  is  willing  to  give  the  boss  painter 
his  legitimate  profit,  telling  him  the 
contents  and  being  responsible  for  the 
durability. 

11.  You  might  just  as  well  tell  the 
master  painter  to  quit  business.  The 
question  implies  the  master  painter  to 
be  responsible  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tity. 

12.  By  all  means,  yes. 

13.  (1)  If  the  work  was  done  by  the 
purchaser,  quite  naturally  it  would  be 
thought  all  right. 

(2)  If  the  paint  would  be  applied  over 
good  undercoats,  chances  are  the  wmrk 
would  be  satisfactory. 

14.  That  depends  on  the  salesman 
how  experienced  he  is  and  how  ge.uer- 
ous  the  owmer. 

15.  My  opinion  is,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  for  all  eoncernec  if  the 
ti  ansactions  could  be  cared  for  by  ihe 
master  painter  whO'  is  willing  to  as- 
sume all  responsibility. 

Condemns  Poor  Paint. 

The  RICHMOND  (Va.)  Associa- 
tion comes  forward  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  paint  manu- 
facturers make  purer  and  less  inferior 
paints.  In  a number  of  the  replies  the 
inference  of  the  master  painter  is  that 
the  manufacturer  does  not  always  use 
the  best  materials.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  highly  reputable 
manufacturers,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  putting  out  of  poor  paints  by 
some  makers,  indirectly,  has  had  a bad 
effect  On  the  entire  paint  manufactur- 
ing industry  by  instilling  in  the  minds 
of  the  master  painters  a doubt  as  to  the 
good  quality  of  the  general  line. 

1.  Without  a doubt.  Yes. 

2.  It  would  practically  keep  all  rep- 
utable contracting  master  painters 
from  doing  business  by  the  application 


of  manufactured  so-called  mixed  paints; 
it  would  do  the  master  painters  and 
their  customers  both  a gross  injustice 
if  it  did  not  meet  its  full  requirements, 
and  the  master  painters  would  be 
blamed. 

3.  We  know  of  no  method  that  the 
manufacturers  could  sell  ready  mixed 
paints  and  varnishes  to  the  Individual 
property  owners  that  would  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  master  painters  in  gen- 
eral. 

4.  This  association  has  passed  a reso- 
lution that  they  will  not  apply  any 
ready  mixed  paints  on  exterior  work, 
unless  so  specified  by  the  architects, 
and  in  such  cases  they  would  not  as- 
sume the  results.  On  interior  wall 
work  we  advocate  some  of  the  fiat  wall 
finishes  manufactured  by  the  reliable 
manufacturers  only. 

5.  In  some  cases,  yes. 

6.  Only  in  off  seasons,  otherwise  we 
do  not  find  canvassing  necessary. 

7.  The  members  of  this  association 
do  not  favor  such  plan. 

8.  Reasons  are  numerous,  and  if  all 
such  given  it  would  require  quite  a lot 
of  space  to  tell  why  we  oppose  it.  Prin- 
cipal reasons  for  doing  so  are  that  the 
property  owners  or  the  master  paint- 
ers have  no  idea  as  to  the  ingredients 
which  this  ready  mixed  paint  con- 
tains, or  as  to  its  durability,  or,  in  fact, 
of  its  contents  whatever,  unless  it  be 
analyzed  by  a chemist,  and  in  case  the 
results  turned  out  wrong  the  master 
painter  would  get  the  blame,  and  such 
would  finally  result  in  the  master 
painter  being  eliminated  entirely. 

We  would  suggest  to  paint  manufac- 
turers the  best  method  we  could  sug- 
gest in  order  to  get  better  cooperation 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  mas- 
ter painters  would  be  to  manufacture 
purer  and  less  inferior  paints. 

10.  The  sale  of  the  commodity  and 
applying  same  should  be  one  complete 
job. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  Yes. 

14.  No. 

15.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  master 
house  painters  of  Richmond. 

Many  Replies  are  Similar. 

There  is  a remarkable  similar- 
ity in  the  answers  of  the  v^iri- 
ous  associations,  which  indi- 
cates that  their  objections  are  founded 
upon  primary  causes,  and  are  not  the 
mere  outcroppings  of  a few  individuals’ 
remarks.  Through  all  these  replies 
runs  the  same  thought  that  the  plan 
would  result  in  poor  workmen,  through 
the  partial  or  complete  elimination  of 
the  master  painter.  There  is  also 
noted  a general  belief  that  mixed 
paints  can,  be  used  more  safely  and 
freely  on  interior  work  than  they  can 
be  on  exterior  surfaces.  The  reply  of 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  association  is  typi- 
cal:— 

1.  (It  would  be  harmful  unless  the 
manufacturer  worked  with  a local 
dealer. 

2.  It  would  have  a tendency  to  in- 
duce hiring  unskilled  workmen. 

3.  Any  method  of  canvassing  con- 
sumers for  paints  and  varnishes  would 
work  against  the  mastef  painter. 

4.  Flat  wall  paints,  undercoats  for 
enamels  and  enamels.  Manufacturers 


cannot  mix  one  paint  satisfactorily  for 
all  purposes.  It  requires  a skilled  me- 
chanic to  mix  paint  for  different  sur- 
faces. 

5.  We  do  not.  This  would  demoral- 
ize any  association. 

6.  None. 

7.  We  would  not. 

8.  It  requires  a skilled  mechanic  to 
mix  paint  for  all  purposes. 

9.  The  master  painter  has  troubles  of 
his  own;  let  the  manufacturer  take 
care  of  himself. 

10.  It  certainly  should. 

11.  It  would.  It  would  have  a ten- 
dency for  the  owner  to  employ  un- 
skilled workmen. 

12.  It  would. 

13.  It  would.  The  average  owner  is 
not  competent  to  judge  whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  material  or  the  un- 
skilled mechanic. 

14.  It  cannot.  He  will  either  sell  too 
much  or  run  short. 


A Varnish  Man’s  Opinion 

Carl  J.  Schumann,  secretary  of 
Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  varnish 
manufacturers,  Brooklyn  and  Chi- 
cago, offers  a strong  suggestion  re- 
garding the  plan  of  house-to-house 
canvassing  for  the  sale  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  which  The  Painters 
Magazine  is  glad  to  receive  and 
commend  to  the  master  painter. 
Mr.  Schumann  writes  to  The  Mag- 
azine as  follows;  — 

.“There  is  one  point  -which  I 
feel  you  should  bring  out  very 
strongly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master  painter:  Described  ex- 
periments show  conclusively 
that  the  house  c<'vner  is  willing 
to  pay  the  proper  price  for  good 
materials,  which  indicates  that 
the  master  painter  need  not  put 
the  material  in  at  cost.  And, 
what  is  more  important,  the 
experiments  show  clearly  that 
there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  sales  push  on  the 
part  of  the  master  painter 
which,  if  done,  would  bring  him 
greatly  increased  volume  of 
business.” 


Lectures  on  Advertising 

Frederick  Arnold  Farrar,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Adams  & Elting  com- 
pany, Chicago,  recently  delivered:  an 
address  on  advertising  before  the  Ad 
Club  of  Joliet,  111.,  which  proved  highly 
instructive.  Mr.  Farrar,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  advertising  man,  is 
an  expert  on  salesmanship,  as  is  evi- 
denced hy  his  regular  contributions  to 
The  Painters  Magazine,  made  use  of 
(harts,  in  which  he  showed  graphically 
the  effects  of  poor  make-up,  contrasting 
it  with  the  right  arrangement  of  type 
and  illustrations.  In  his  lecture  he  used 
a number  of  the  advertisements  of  his 
own  construction,  which  have  been  a 
part  of  the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Adams  & Biting  company. 
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Wall  Paper  Week  a 


Big  Success 


Dealers  are  Eager  to 
Show  Co-operation 


Display  Windows 
Invite  by  Their 
Attractiveness 


ALL  PAIPER  WEEK  was  a big 
success  This  is  said  ad- 
visedly, for,  while  the  returns 
are  not  yet  all  in,  as  this  is  being  writ- 
ten, there  have  been  sufficient  straws 
to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  to  give  to  Secretary  Gould,  of  the 
Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,  reason  for 
cohigratulating  the  entire  wall  paper 
business — ^and  incidentally  for  taking  a 
little  credit  to  himself  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
stupendous  campaign. 

They  are  making  new  maps  over  on 
the  other  side.  Those  which  were  used 
in  schools  a few  years  ago  probably 
will  have  to  be  torn  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  conflict  The  old 
ones  will  be  of  nO'  service. 

Similarly  the  wall  paper  industry  has 
been  making  a new  map.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  looked  as  though  drawing 
a map  of  the  wall  paper  business  was 
like  charting  the  uncertain  seas— full  of 
dangers  and  adversities.  Wall  paper 
seemingly  had  lost  some  of  its  prestige, 
and  there  were  even  indications  that  it 
was  being  pushed  deflnitely  off  of  the 
map. 

Wall  Paper  Comes  Back. 

But  it  has  come  back.  Basing  their 
plans  on  the  theory  that  there  was 
room  for  every  real  and  useful  indus- 
try, the  wall  paper  manufacturers,  in- 
stead of  hammering  back  at  their  com- 
petitors, decided  that  a little  campaign 
of  constructive  education  was  the  thing. 
That  campaign  has  been  going  on  for 
something  like  a year,  and  Wall  Paper 
Week  was  the  first  great  culmination  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  not  the  end — by  no 
means,  There  is  to  be  no  let-up  in  the 
fight  for  business.  But  Wall  Paper 
Week  was  one  of  the  great 'battles,  and 
it  has  succeeded  even  beyond  anticipa- 
tion, in  creating  a new  and  better  inter- 
est in  this  branch  of  the  decorative  art. 

The  windows  of  wall  paper  dealers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  week  of 
April  22'  to  27  blazoned  forth  the  ban- 
ners, the  posters,  the  pennons  which 
announced  the  fact  that  it  was  Wall 
Paper  Week — the  great  event  in  the 
trade.  Thousands  of  these  posters  and 
pennons  had  been  sent  out,  and  these 
gonfalons  of  the  great  manufacturers 
of  wall  paper  were  seen  afar  by  the 
people,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
a rush  to  buy  wall  paper. 

“This  is  Wall  Paper  Week.”  So  read 
the  pennons  which  were  displayed  in 
thousands  of  show  windows.  So  read 
the  posters,  immense  and  attractive, 
which  held  their  proud  positions  in  the 
center  of  the  displays  of  wall  paper  of 
all  sorts  and  descriptions.  There  will 
be  photographs  of  them — many  of 
them — ^for  the  reason  that  the  Allied 


WALLPAPER 

/ 


The  BOUDOIR,  because  of  its  Inti- 
macy and  informality,  reveals  to  a large 
degree  the  persLnality  of  its  owner.  In 
decorating  remember:  WALLPAPER 
gives  the  supreme  opportunity  for 
individual  expression. 


Tzvo  suggestions  to  dealers  to  ad- 
vertise wall  paper,  showing  the 
manner  in  zvhich  the  allied  Wall 
Paper  Industry  is  co-operating. 
These  cuts  or  mats  of  them  are 
sent  to  dealers  for  the  purpose  of 
zising  them  in  their  local  advertis- 
ing. Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  per- 
sonality and  the  practical  side  of 
the  utilisation  of  wall  paper.  These 
illustrations  are  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers’ new  service  to  dealers. 


Wtaler'/  namt  htrt) 


WALLPAPER 

is  Economical 


The  comfort,  cosiness  and  beauty  of  a'  room  double 
and  triple  with  the  addition  of  the  most  inexpensive 
of  interior  decorations — WALLPAPER. 

New  Wallpaper  transforms  the  cold,  confining  walls 
into  warm,  pleasing  backgrounds.  Too,  it  enriches 
the  woodwork — each  bevel,  bead  and  fl.uting  is  gi\en 
emphasis;  and  every  rug  and  piece  of  furniture  is 
given  new  splendor. 

The  reasonable  cost* of  Wallpaper,  permits  the 
delight  of  frequent  changes. 

Stop  in  and  let  us  discuss  patterns  and  prices. 

{Dealer's  name  her  A 
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iVAllLPAPER 

or  Cosiness 


& 

u 

An  Effective  Service. 

This  is  a cut  which  is  being 
furnished  by  the  Allied  Wall 
Paper  Industry  to  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  for  use 
in  advertising  in  their  local 
papers.  Advertising  text  is  to  be 
inserted  where  this  reading  ap- 
pears, and,  together  with  the 
illustration,  is  expected  to  create 
a harmoniotis  effect,  which  will 
produce  results. 

There  is  a suggestion  of  com- 
fort in  and  cosiness  in  the  picture 
■ — a suggestion  which  easily  lends 
itself  to  aiding  the  desire  of  the 
woman  of  the  home  for  the  same 
pleasing  effects  in  her  own  house 
as  those  which  are  here  dis- 
played. 

This  is  one  of  the  manv  aids 
zvhich  the  wall  paper  manufac- 
turer is  nozu  offering  to  the  deal- 
er— the  result  of  the  realisation 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
that  they  have  beeii  somewhat 
lax  in  this  respect  in  the  past, 
and  an  indication  that  they  now 
desire  to  be  of  real  service  to  the 
dealer  in  his  effort  to  dispose  of 
their  product. 


Wall  Paper  industry  made  it  doubly  de- 
sirous for  dealers  to  co-operate  by  offer- 
ing prizes  for  the  best  display.  But 
these  photographs  never  can  fully  shO'W 
the  effectiveness  of  the  displays,  nor 
can  they  tell  the  story  of  the  results 
which  were  attained. 

Hard  to  Figure  Full  Results. 

In  such  a campaign  as  has  been  con- 
ducted it  is  never  possible  to  give  a 
full  and  complete  diagram  of  the  re- 
sults attained.  It  never  can  be  decided 
to  the  last  dollar  just  how  much  new 
business  was  taken  on,  for  the  very  ob- 
vious reason  that  total  results  can  not, 
in  their  entirety,  he  charged  to  any  in- 
dividual effort.  But  there  can  he  a 
study  of  general  results,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  when  this  is  finally  done, 
the  wall  paper  industry  will  he  shown 
to  have  received  very  material  bene- 
fit from  the  campaign. 

And,  aside  from  the  direct  results, 
there  are  to  be  effects  which  are  to 
be  cumulative,  as  time  goes  on.  In  the 
past  the  dealer  sold  wall  pai>er,  the 
decorator  handled  it  and  disposed  of  it, 
but  always,  or  almost  always,  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  with  little  or  no 
support  from  the  manufacturers.  The 
latter  had  not  then  learned  the  lesson 
of  dealer  co-operation,  a failure  to  do 
which  probably  cost  them  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  past.  But  now  that  the 
old  order  has  changed,  now  that  new 
methods  have  been  devised,  now  that 
the  manufacturer  feels  that  the  dealer’s 
problems  are  his  own,  and  is  working 
in  harmony  with  that  dealer  to  show 
him  the  best  way  to-  increase  his  busi- 
ness,_ there  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
readier  acceptance  of  the  manufactur- 
er’s stock  by  the  man  who  sells  to  the 
consumer,  or  by  the  painter  and  dec- 
orator who  applies  the  materials  for  the 
customer. 

Manufacturer  Is  Alert. 

The  slacker  has  gone.  The  day  of  the 
alert,  eager  manufacturer,  cooperating 
through  sales  plans  and  advertising 
suggestions,  with  the  man  who  sells,  is 
here.  The  dealer  knows  it,  because  he 
is  already  receiving  this  service,  where 
he  indicates  a desire  to>  receive  it.  Wail 
[Paper  Week  has  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
possibilities  of  wall  paper,  and  has  sold 
him  anew  to  the  idea  of  handling  this 
product  of  the  decorator’s  art. 

Secretary  Gould,  at  his  office  in  the 
Marbridge  Building,  New  York,  has  been 
a busy  man  the  past  few  weeks.  He  has 
loaded  the  mails  with  literature,  post- 
ers, window  displays.  These  went  out 
literally  by  the  thousands.  More  than 
15,000  three-piece  sets  of  window  trim 
were  sent  out  just  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  big  drive.  These  did  not 
stop  with  the  United  States,  but  went 
into  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Gould 
himself  states  that  he  was  more  than 
gratified  to  find  the  manner  in  which  the 
Canadians  evinced  their  desire  to  get 
in,  and  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of 
the  great  effort  which  was  being  made 
in  their  behalf.  Cuts,  mats,  advertising 
copy  and  suggestions  were  rushed  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Canada.  Many  of  the  dealers  in  va- 
rious towns  and  cities  joined  the  na- 
tional organizations  in  a body.  Individ- 
ual members  came  in  in  large  numbers. 
Thus  far  over  1,000  dealers,  jobbers,  etc., 
have  associated  themselves  with  the  Al- 
lied Wall  Paper  Industry,  and  the  re- 
turns are  still  coming  in  daily. 
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WHY  WALLPAPER  IS 
PRACTICAL 


Besides  its  own  beauty,  wall- 
paper lends  the  architect  and  the 
builder  practical  helps.  The  plas- 
terer, at  his  best,  will  leave  ridges 
where  one  day’s  work  is  finished 
and  the  next  begun  And  too, 
the  trowel  in  even  the  most  skill- 
ful hands  seldom  eliminates  all 
the  roll  in  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  wallpaper  comes  to  the  res- 
cue. Carefully  chosen  patterns 
conceal  plastering  defects. 

Now  consider  the  woodwork: 
You  have  taken  time  and  care  in 
selecting  it.  The  cost  has  been 


proportionately  heavy.  Will  the 
woodwork  show  its  worth? 

Again,  wallpaper  to  the  rescue. 
This  economical  wall -covering 
accentuates  the  beauty  of  wood- 
work. 

Even  after  the  house  has  lived 
a year,  the,  wallpaper  still  gives 
practical  service.  When  settling 
begins,  wallpaper  of  proper  design 
hides  the  unsightly  cracks  which 
occur  over  window  and  door- 
jambs. 

Wallpaper  is  practical. 


Copy  showing  the  Economical  Value  of  Wall  Paper. 


Salesmen  have  reported  that  business 
was  on  the  advance.  Many  of  them  have 
been  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the 
results,  and  from  some  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  these  men  reported  that  the 
drive  had  all  the  dealers  worked  up  to 
the  highest  degree  of  eagerness. 

Dealers  Join  in  a Body 

Out  in  Cincinnati  the  dealers  of  the 
city,  through  their  association,  all  de- 
cided to  become  associate  or  contribut- 
ing members  of  the  national  body.  They 
met  and  by  resolution  decided  on  this, 
and  a check  to  cover  the  full  member- 
ship will  be  sent  to  Secretary  Gould.  It 
is  believed  that  Louisville  will  do  the 
same,  and  even  from  far-off  California 
came  the  report  that  Fresno  was  to  take 
similar  action. 

Cooperative  advertising  was  a feature 
of  many  of  the  cities.  Prom  Boston  on 
the  east,  through  the  Middle  West,  clear 
on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  dealers  lined  up 
with  each  other,  publishing  the  adver- 
tising of  the  national  body,  in  the  local 
papers,  over  their  own  names.  The 
beauties  and  the  usefulness  of  wall  pa- 
per never  were  more  effectively  told,  and 


the  dealers  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  while  this  was  the  big  drive,  it 
was  not  something  of  the  spasmodic 
sort,  to  exist  for  the  moment,  and  then 
to  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  They 
had  the  assurance  that  the  wall  paper 
industry  had  only  just  begun  to  fight; 
that  it  was  determined  to  push  its  cam- 
paign for  an  indefinite  period. 

Working  on  a New  Plan. 

While  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry 
has  put  forth  strong  efforts,  and  has 
proceeded  with  its  plan  of  dealer  coop- 
eration, it  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit 
of  its  possibilities  in  going  after  the 
trade,  and  of  keeping  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  others  interested 
posted  on  its  activities,  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  increase  the  sale  of  wall  paper. 
Secretary  Gould  has  a still  greater  plan 
in  view.  Work  is  being  done  on  it  now, 
and  while  it  has  not  yet  been  officially 
announced,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
before  many  weeks  have  elapsed  a new 
and  better  method  for  producing  closer 
cooperation  will  have  been  worked  out 
and  will  be  put  into  effect. 


A Field  for  Small  Jobs. 

When  a new  proprietor  takes  pos- 
session of  an  old-established  store  he 
usually  looks  about  to  see  where  he 
can  make  improvements. 

Painting  is  usually  one  of  the  first 
things  the  new  owner  considers.  He 
must  have  a new  sign,  or  the  old  one 
must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  naturally  sug- 
gests other  places  where  paint  will  help 
to  brighten  up  the  store,  and  the  owner 
becomes  an  excellent  prospect  for  the 
painter’s  services. 

It  is  worth  while  for  painters  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  for  changes  in  owner- 
ship of  stores.  When  a painter  hears 
of  such  a change  being  made,  or  about 
to  be  made,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  new  owner. 

Being  right  on  the  ground,  and  in 
a position  to  know  what  is  going  on 
about  him,  the  painter  has  an  advan- 
tage which  he  should  make  use  of  in 
securing  new  business. 

Be  the  first  to  call  upon  the  store- 
keeper who  is  new  to  your  locality. 
The  manufacturers  of  store  fixtures 
watch  store  changes  closely,  and  fin 
indication  of  a change  in  ownership 
is  their  clue  to  send  out  a salesman  to 
sell  .the  new  man  some  new  counters, 
show  cases  and  other  store  fixtures. 

In  calling  on  such  prospects  the 
painter  should  not  be  content  just  to 
get  the  job  of  painting  the  outside  of 
the  store.  A good  painter  can  offer 
suggestions  for  painting  the  counters, 
woodwork  on  the  show  cases,  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  which  the  new  owner  will 
appreciate. 

Old  fixtures  may  often  he  made  to  do 
as  well  as  new  ones  if  properly  refin- 
ished. The  painter  can  see  the  possi- 
bilities in  them  which  the  owner  might 
not  guess. 

Promptness  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
will  thus  oftentimes  save  the  newcomer 
money,  and  thereby  the  painter  will 
win  a friend  who  will  be  a good  ad- 
vertisement for  him. 

Grocery  stores,  bakeries,  markets, 
candy  shops  land  restaurants  offer  a 
particularly  good  field  for  painters. 
People  naturally  like  to  buy  food  in  a 
store  which  presents  a clean  appear- 
ance, and  the  success  of  the  new  owner 
will  depend  a great  deal  upon  the  im- 
pression his  methods  make  upon  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  painter’s  search  for  such  jobs 
should  not  be  confined  to  this  class  of 
stores,  however,  as  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness afford  good  prospects  as  well,  and 
should  be  watched  closely.— Dutch  Boy 
Painter. 


Do  You  Like  the  Painters 
Magazine? 

You’ll  have  to  pay  much  more  for 
it  after  July  1 if  you  still  want  to 
read  it,  unless  you  get  busy  and  ask 
your  congressman  to  vote  to  repeal 
the  zone  postal  law,  which  adds  50 
to  900  per  cent,  to  the  postal  rates 
on  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
journals  and  other  periodicals. 
Write  to  your  congressman  to  re- 
peal the  law. 
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Fight  Against  Reviving  Sectionalism 


SPEAKING  OF  the  need  of  meeting  the  German 
propaganda  and  citing  the  effect  of  its  work  in 
Russia,  James  W.  Gerard,  former  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Germany,  said: — 

F ortunately  they  cannot  propaganda  this  country 
as  they  did  Russia,  because  me  have  great  publi- 
cations that  go  all  over  the  country  and  have  unified 
the  whole  country  and  the  whole  continent.  That 
is  why  I am  against  the  bill  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, putting  an  extra  tax  on  papers  sent  from  the 
city  where  published.  It  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible to  send  publications  from  Philadelphia  to 
San  Francisco.  They  forget  that,  whether  these 
publications  go  from  Philadelphia,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  from  Chicago,  it  is  the  exchange  of  these 
papers  to  and  from  every  part  of  the  country  that 
makes  one  universal,  united  America. 

The  law  to  which  Mr.  Gerard  referred  was  the  zone 
postal  law,  which  goes  into  effect — unless  repealed — on 
July  1 , of  this  year,  and  which  adds  postal  rates  of  from 
50  to  900  per  cent,  on  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
journals  and  periodicals. 

If  we  would  have  a united  country;  if  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  cut  up  into  sections  so  that  sectionalism, 
which  happily  has  disappeared  from  the  land,  is  not  to 
be  created  again  with  the  added  danger  that  comes  from 
more  sections,  then  the  iniquitous  zone  postal  law  must 
be  repealed.  There  is  no  measure  of  doubt  about  it — 
it  must  be  repealed. 

Instead  of  an  old  North  and  South,  now  only  a mem- 
ory, we  will  have  a North,  a South,  an  East,  a AX^est, 
a Middle  West  and  a Pacific  Coast  West.  Each  will 
be  a community  unto  itself,  for  the  papers  in  one  section 
cannot  be  sent  into  the  other  section  without  an  added 
cost — and  the  farther  away  from  the  place  of  publication 
the  destination  of  the  paper  is,  the  more  the  postal  rate, 
and  the  miore  the  readers  will  have  to  pay. 

Knowledge,  wisdom,  is  to  be  taxed,  not  upion  a gen- 
eral basis,  but  according  to  the  place  in  which  you  live. 
The  farther  you  live,  the  more  you  will  have  to  pay. 
So  the  periodicals  in  your  section,  divided  off  by  a stone 
wall  of  tax  from  other  sections,  will  have  to  talk  to  you 


of  the  things  in  your  community,  and  nationalism  will  be 
a thing  in  name  only. 

You  want  more  nationalism  now,  a better  nationalism. 
Y ou  want  it  more  now  than  ever  before,  because  you 
need  it  more.  But  Congress  has  decreed  that  after  July  1 
you  will  have  less,  because  it  has  placed  an  added  tax 
on  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  periodical  which 
would  tell  you  of  the  needs  and  doings  of  your  country. 

A tax  that  is  not  a revenue  tax;  a tax  that  is  not  a 
war  measure;  a tax  that  never  could  have  been  imposed 
had  it  not  been  shoved  through  as  a rider  to  a war 
revenue  measure — that’s  what  the  zone  postal  law — 
in  effect  July  1,  1918 — is. 

You’ve  got  to  fight  for  its  repeal.  If  it  goes  into 
effect  it  will  hurt  the  publishers;  yes.  But  it  will  hurt 
you  far  more — it  will  curtail  that  knowledge  which  comes 
to  you  now  so  liberally  and  so  cheaply,  a knowledge 
which  you  could  not  buy  for  a thousand  times  the  sum 
if  it  were  not  for  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines. 

Repeal  the  law!  The  time  is  short  in  which  to  act. 
July  1 is  only  a short  distance  away. 

Write  or  telegraph  your  Congressman.  If  you  don’t 
know  who  he  is,  get  in  touch  with  the  publisher  of  your 
local  paper  and  he  will  give  you  the  information.  Then 
tell  your  Congressman  you  want  the  zone  postal  law 
repealed.  He  wants  to  know  how  his  constituents  feel, 
and  if  he  does  know  there  will  be  only  one  thing  he  can 
do.  That  is  io'  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

It’s  a vital  question.  It  affects  us  in  this  war.  It 
will  lessen  the  general  diffusion  of  Americanism  so  neces- 
sary to  the  winning  of  the  great  conflict,  and  enable  the 
German  in  districts  where  German  ideas  are  still  fostered 
to  make  more  effectual  the  Prussian  propaganda.  It  will 
give  us  a taste  of  what  Russia  received  and  for  which 
she  is  now  paying  so  dearly. 

It’s  your  fight!  Get  to  your  Congressman.  Ask  him 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Do  it  now.  Don’t  save  a little  time, 
a little  postage,  a little  telegraph  expense  in  such  an 
important  cause,  but  get  busy  and  make  your  message 
to  your  Congressman  so  strong  that  he  cannot  ignore  it. 

REPEAL  THE  ZONE  POSTAL  LAW. 
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Side  Lights  on  Painting 

Methods  of  1836 

and  Decorating 

Contrasted  with 

in  Buffalo 

I hose  of  To-day 

By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 

IV ritten  for  the  Painters  Magazine 


There  may  be  an  older  paint  shop 
in  Buffalo  than  White  & Pinck  at 
65  Main  Street,  but  I do  not  know 
where  it  is  located.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  anyone  could  listen  to  a more  inter- 
esting story  of  the  early  days  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade  in  this 
section  of  the  country  than  was  related 
by  the  veteran  head  of  this  business  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  master  painters 
in  this  city  before  his  recent  death. 

More  than  81  years  ago,  or,  to  be 
exact,  July  4,  1836,  H.  G.  White  landed 
in  Buffalo  from  a New  England  town 
and  began  his  career  as  a journeyman 
painter.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  but  feeling  that  his  am- 
bitions were  somewhat  restricted  in  his 
native  town  he  determined  to  strike  out 
in  unexploited  fields  and  turn  something- 
up  instead  of  sitting  down  and  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up  for  him.  I 
sometimes  ask  the  readers  of  these  stor- 
ies to  indulge  me  if  I write  a little 
ancient  history  in  them;  but  if  there  is 
anything  I delight  to  hear  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  an  old  time  painter  who  will 
relate  a series  of  interesting  accounts  of 
by-gone  days  when  work,  material  and 
in  fact  the  entire  craft  was  so  very 
different  than  it  is  today.  Some  painters 
T interview  are  always  glad  to  refer  to 
the  past;  others  are  quite  the  onposite, 
they  like  to  speak  of  the  present  and 
look  forward  to  the  great  future  and 
predict  the  progress  that  a few  years 
will  bring  to  the  trade  as  well  as  gen- 
eral business. 

Contrasting  Then  and  Now. 

But  the  contrast  of  the  times  three 
quarters  of  a century  ago  with  the 
present  day  methods  and  standards  is 
remarkable.  From  Mr.  Pinck’s  reference 
to  the  way  business  was  conducted  in 
1836  by  the  Buffalo  painters  we  may 
conclude  that  they  were  in  far  from  a 
flourishing  condition.  Mr.  White,  form- 
erly the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
White  & Pinck,  engaged  with  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  this  business  and  worked 
through  the  first  summer  he  spent  in 
Buffalo.  When  fall  came  he  thought  it 
would  be  a good  plan  if  his  employer 
would  consent  to  pay  him  some  monev. 
But  alas,  there  was  nothing  to  pay  with, 
although  there  had  been  work  done 
most  of  the  season;  somehow  or  other 
the  finances  never  seemed  able  to  liqui- 
date the  claims  of  the  creditors  who 
miaht  represent  even  the  workmen  as 
well  as  others;  so  the  only  alternative 
■was  to  take  the  business  for  what  it 
was  worth  in  payment  for  labor!  In 
such  a way  this  firm  started  its  success- 
ful career  but  until  it  got  the  right 


kind  of  snap  and  vigor  into  it  there 
was  very  little  progress. 

New  Comers  Less  Thorough. 

Jn  1875  Mr.  Pinck  came  to  work  at  the 

shop  and  began  his  trade.  He  -was 
young  at  this  time  and  regretted  the 
inability  to  continue  at  school  rather 
than  apprentice  himself  to  a trade.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Pinck  remarked  about  the 
way  boys  nowadays  go  at  the  painting 
and  decorating  business  and  in  a few 
months  claim  to  be  ready  to  do  the 
work  of  a full-fledged  journeyman. 
“Boys  do  not  learn  this  trade  thorough- 
ly these  times  and  the  result  is  a dearth 
of  good,  competent,  all-round  workmen. 
We  have  had  painters  try  to  work  for  us 
vv^ho  assert  they  learned  the  trade  in  si.x 
weeks  and  then  offered  their  services 
to  a contracting  decorator  as  a first- 
class  workman.  When  I was  under  in- 
structions at  this  trade  I learned  it  all 
and  worked  in  each  branch  until  I thor- 
oughly understood  it.  Why,  the  average 
young  fellow  today  who  comes  to  work 
for  us  -with  a story  of  this  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship does  not  know  how  to  mix 
paint  nor  even  match  Tip  a color.  In 
my  apprenticeship  I ground  lead  and 
learned  the  various  steps  that  comprise 
the  manufacture  of  paint  as  well  as  the 
w^ay  to  put  it  on  the  surface  and  the 
conditions  required  to  make  the  job 
satisfactory. 

The  trade  today  is  not  taught  as 
thoroughly  as  in  times  past  as  our  sys- 
tem a.nd  ways  of  handling  work  will  not 
permit  us  to  spend  the  time  necessary 
for  a boy  to  gain  a more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  trade:  but  notwith- 
standing this  they  should  be  given  more 
than  six  weeks  at  itj  One  reason,  per- 
haps, why  boys  today  do  not  like  to 
wmrk  as  long  at  the  trade  and  gain  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  it  than 
formerly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  more  or  less  disagreeable 
branches  to  work  in.  We  had  a man 
here  who  worked  in  lead  four  years; 
the  grinding  and  other  processes  which 
required  his  close  attention  affected  the 
skin  on  his  arms  until  it  was  almost 
the  color  and  roughness  of  an  alligator’s 
hide.  This  is  a little  too  strenuous  for 
boys  today  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  into  this  unhealthful  part 
of  the  trade  to  this  extent.” 

Mixed  Paints  Have  Improved. 

T ASKED  Mr.  Pinck  his  opinion  of  the 
-I-  qualities  of  the  extensive  lines  of 
mixed  paints  which  are  now  on  the 
market.  His  shop  has  all  the  character- 


istics of  a place  where  quality  is  a lead- 
ing feature  and  since  he  is  one  of  the 
old  school  painters  this  knowledge  of 
all  the  used  preparations  is  valuable. 
He  stated,  “Paints  were  mixed  with 
water  at  one  time  and  when  the  painter 
bought  them  for  use  on  his  job  he  was 
never  sure  as  to  just  what  he  could  ex- 
pect when  the  work  was  completed. 
Maybe  the  job  would^  turn  out  satisfac- 
tory and  maybe  it  would  not;  it  all  de- 
pended. Today  I believe  the  manufac- 
turers are  putting  pretty  good  brands 
of  paint  in  the  stores  and  any  one  of 
them  made  by  a reliable  and  well  known 
concern  will  give  fairly  good  results.  Of 
course,  we  mix  our  own  paints  on  all 
the  work  done  for  our  customers.  You 
see  its  like  the  fellow  at  the  boarding 
house  when  he  got  a dish  of  hash. 
Somebody  asked  him  how  he  liked  it 
and  he  said  he’d  prefer  to  mix  the  hash 
himself.  So  you  see,”  concluded  Mr. 
Pinck  as  he  gave  vent  to  this  streak  of 
humor,  “we  prefer  to  mix  our  own 
paints  and  then  we  are  sure  of  the  in- 
gredients.” 

Several  years  ago  a lady  in  Metuchen. 
N.  .1.,  engaged  a journeyman  painter 
from  Perth  Amboy,  a nearby  town,  to 
paint  her  house.  His  offer  was  so  much 
below  that  of  the  legitimate  contract- 
ing painters  that  she  immediately  fell 
for  the  “bargain”  line  of  talk  that  he 
gave  her.  The  colors  selected  and  used 
were  a light  green  with  a dark  trim. 
By  the  end  of  three  months  this  paint 
streaked  so  black  that  it  looked  as 
though  the  house  had  been  given  a 
priming  coat  of  black  paint. 

The  following  summer  a reliable  New 
Brunswick  contracting  pain-ter  and  dec- 
orator did  the  job  and  used  the  best  ma- 
terial and  charged  a fair  but  regular 
price  and  the  paint  has  stood  for  years. 
An  analysis  of  the  stuff  used  by  the 
former  so-called  painter  showed  that  he 
had  thinned  his  paint  with  so  much 
gasoline  in  order  to  make  it  go  further 
and  work  easier  that  the  streaks  ap- 
peared sooner  than  he  probably  expect- 
ed. He  used  mixed  paints  but  added  the 
gasoline  on  his  own  initiative;  in  this 
case  the  manufacturer  of  the  paint  got 
a black  eye  because  all  who  saw  the 
job  condemned  the  material  before  thev 
learned  why  the  color  turned. 

It  goes  to  prove  that  only  dependable 
painters  should  ever  be  engaged  in 
house  painting  whether  they  do  their 
o-vTi  mixing  or  whether  they  procure 
the  ready  mixed  article— “like  the  hash 
-with  hair  already  in  it,”  Mr.  Pinck  ex- 
pressed it,  althouerh  practicaliv  all  high- 
class  painters  -will  state  that  the  lead- 
ing makes  of  prepared  paints  now  sold 
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are  of  excellent  grade  and  will  give 
years  of  service. 


Much  Mixed  Paint  Used. 

HMRE  13  a vast  quantity  of  ready- 
1 mixed  paint  used  in  Buffalo  Mr. 
Pinch  informed  me,  which  is 
due  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is  a city  of  homes 
■Kid  small  residences.  Hundieds  o 
owners  will  Iny 

naint  and  hunt  up  a painter  to  do  the 
mh  for  them.  Sometimes  they  come  out 
ahead  of  the  game  and 
are  left  behind,  both  in  the  class  o 
work  and  in  the  wear  and  lasting  qual- 
ities expected  of  the  paint.  If  they  get 
an  irresponsible  man  y^o  has 
tation  nor  business  standing  the^y  are 
liable  to  get  stuck  and  have  as  dissat- 
isfactory a job  as  the  New 
an  referred  to.  It  would  seem  that  the 
wiser  plan  is  to  secure  a contractoi, 
only,  whose  name  and  ability  for  good 
work  is  unquestioned. 

■When  Mr.  'White  learned  his  tiade  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  he  specia^lized  on  colors 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  m the 
work  of  exterior  painting.  On  his  ^ 
rival  in  Buffalo  he  introduced  a color 
scheme  that  was  entirely  new  and  which 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  He  was 
a most  interesting  man,  Mr.  Pinck  told 
me,  and  his  long  career  in  the  painting 
field  if  published  would  be  an  instruct 
tive’  and  entertaining  volume  which 
anyone  could  read  with  profit.  _ Among 
the  early  painting  and  decorating  oobs 
was  considerable  work  on  Lake  Brie 
steamboats.  “In  those  days,* 

Pinck,  as  he  referred  to  the  past,  the 
boats  used  a great  deal  of  gilt  paint. 
Heavy  gold  ornaments,  gold  balls,  rich- 
ly carved  cornices,  mirror  frames  and 
other  similar  decoration  was  profuse  in 
all  craft  that  transported  passengers. 
Today  all  is  changed.  The  modern  ves- 
sels are  plainer,  and  few  if  any  decora- 
tions are  seen  in  the  salcons  and  on  the 
decks.  Much  that  was  in  gild  is  now 
in  a rich  heavy  white  enamel  and  meets 
the  present  popular  demand  as  seen  in 
many  of  the  finest  homes.” 


Manufactured  Picture  Moulding. 

Among  Mr.  White’s  other  activities 
was  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
picture  moulding.  On  this  one  article 
alone  he  could  have  made  a fortune  had 
ho  followed  the  usual  methods  of  pro- 
curing a patent  and  confining  it  to  an 
exclusive  privilege  barring  all  others 
from  its  manufacture.  Mr.  iPinck  was 
in  his  employ  when  the  first  piece  of 
moulding  was  made  and  sandpapered 
it  for  finishing.  Mr.  White  died  in  1903, 
in  his  nintieth  year;  he  was  active  near- 
ly to  the  last  and  was  always  ready  to 
help  others  with  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  from  his  long  experience  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  business. 

Mr.  Pinck  who  had  been  an  active 
partner  -with  Mr.  White,  continued  the 
business  until  his  death  some  time  ago 
and  shortly  after  this  interview. 
always  enjoyed  an  unusually  wide 
patronage  throughout  Buffalo  and  the 
nearby  cities  and  towns.  His  sons  are 
now  engaged  in  business  and  the  past 
policy  of  high  grade  work  and  satisfac- 
tory service  still  continue  to  be  para- 
mount in  the  prosecution  of  every  con- 


tract. 

Mr.  Pinck  related  an  interesting  in- 
cident in  connection  with  the  work  in 
their  shop  w’^hen  using  cloth  on  walls 


for  painting  severai  years  ago.  As  most 
painters  know  this  method  has  been  in 
Tise  for  a long  time.  When  Mr.  White 
was  using  it  on  a contract  in  the  city 
a man  came  to  him  one  day  and  at- 
tempted to  stop  him  on  the  ground  that 
lie  was  the  patentee  of  the  process.  But 
the  joke  was  turned  back  on  the  fel- 
low wnen  Mr.  White  proved  to  him  that 
lie  had  used  it  first  four  years  before 
the  man  thought  of  it.  There  was  no 
further  argument  and  the  work  was 
continued,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  old  timers  were  not  asleep  in  regard 
to  up-to-date  ideas  for  efficiency. 

Aljwa^is  Went  to  Conventions. 

IHiAjVE  learned  a great  deal  by  ob- 
servation and  listening  to  others,” 
said  Mr,  Pinck,  as  he  'reviewed  the 
many  busy  years  that  he  has  spent  in 
beautifying  Buffalo  homes,”  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  acquire  a good  working 
Imowledge  of  this  business  is  to  attend 
conventions.”  When  he  spoke  of  this 
feature  I inquired  to  what  extent  he  has 
profited  by  conventions  he  had  attend- 
ed. His  reply  was;  “’Why  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a good  convention  which 
is  attended  by  the  leading  contractors 
and  decorators  of  a state  or  group  of 
states  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As 
schooling  I wanted  when  a boy  but  as 
I grew  to  manhood  and  engaged  in  busi- 
I have  told  you  I did  not  obtain  the 
ness  I listened  to  others  and  I have  al- 
ways practiced  observing  and  watching 
the  work  other  men  did  and  then  I 
w'ould  make  such  applications  that  I 
thought  I needed  from  what  I heard 
and  saw.  It  is  this  way,  when  at  a good 
convention  where  men  gather  from  all 
sections:  they  are  usually  in  such  a 
talkative  genial  mood  that  there  is  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  learn  new  ideas  in 
private  conversation  as  well  as  the  won- 
derful chance  to  absorb  so  much  from 
the  speakers  who  address  the  conven- 
tion in  general.” 

For  several  years  Mr.  Pinck  was  an 
officer  in  the  state  association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
for  a much  longer  period  he  had  been 
active  in  the  local  association  of  this 
city,  while  president  of  the  Buffalo  or- 
ganization much  good  was  accomplished 
in  adjusting  the  various  grievances  the 
journeymen  fancied  they  had  toward  the 
bosses.  When  any  serious  labor  diffi- 
culty faces  the  contracting  painters  of 
the  city  and  the  entire  craft  is  liable  to 
be  tied  up  through  a concerted  action 
of  the  unions  the  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation proves  a refuge  and  they  all 
keep  together  and  work  toward  one 
united  end  which  is  satisfactorily  to 
oonciliate  the  warring  factions  and  end 
the  arguments  over  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  or  any  other  trouble  which  may 
have  arisen.  “Our  one  difficulty  here 
with  the  association,  or  at  least  with 
some  of  the  members,”  said  Mr.  Pinck, 
"is  that  they  do  not  keep  close  together 
when  these  strikes  and  labor  troubles 
are  over  and  a thing  of  the  past.  I be- 
lieve our  association  should  be  more 
than  a mere  instrument  to  keep’  matters 
in  line  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned;  so 
if  all  the  members  would  attend  the 
meetings  and  keep  up  the  interest  and 
discuss  points  that  are  of  benefit  to  the 
trade  in  general  and  which  have  a di- 
rect bearing  on  the  success  of  the  in- 
dividual master  painter,  here  in  partic- 
ular, we  would  make  far  more  progress. 


You  take  the  young  painter  who  comes 
among  us  and  who  is  less  experienced 
in  business  methods  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  contracts;  in  the 
association  he  can  get  excellent  assist- 
ance in  working  out  difficult  problems 
that  he  may  encounter.” 

A Los  Angeles  Incident, 

WHILE  THIS  veteran  contracting 
painter  was  speaking  so  forcefully 
on  the  value  of  the  local  association  I 
remembered  what  I saw  at  a meeting 
of  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Association. 
There  were  men  of  unusual  ability  both 
as  business  men  and  as  painters  and 
decorators  in  that  meeting  and  there 
were  also  raw  inexperienced  men  who 
knew  very  little  of  the  pitfalls  and 
false  steps  which  are  on  .every  side  of 
the  man  who  is  careless  and  unwary  in 
his  business.  While  I was  there  these 
men  of  less  experience  asked  questions 
and  gained  information  on  vital  points 
that  were  of  immense  help  to  them  and 
no  doubt  saved  them  from  loss  of 
money.  They  felt  it  was  easier  to  talk 
in  a meeting  of  this  kind,  but  they 
would  not  have  been  as  free  to  have 
gone  to  any  of  these  men  personally  or 
to  their  respective  places  of  business. 

Mr.  Pinck's  views  are  worth  noting 
in  this  connection  for  if  a man  of  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  this  trade 
can  learn  at  the  big  conventions  which 
are  held  in  nearly  all  the  states  and  also 
at  the  bi.g  international  conventions 
which  comprise  the  cream  of  the  trade 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada how  much  more  ought  the  younger 
men  to  attend  these  meetings  and  strive 
to  gain  a wider,  more  definite  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  various  and  component 
parts  which  make  up  the  business  of  the 
painter  and  decorator! 

To  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  trade  acquired  in  various  ways 
may  be  attributed  the  success  of  this 
concern.  They  have  directed  the  entire 
decorating  and  painting  in  many  of  the 
best  homes  and  business  structures  of 
Buffalo;  but  this  late  proprietor’s  warm 
attitude  toward  the  local  and  state  as- 
sociations as  well  as  the  international 
body,  and  his  interest  in  conventions 
•and  meetings  having  a bearing  on  the 
upbuilding  of  the  trade  may  also  be 
considered  a factor  in  bis  success.  Hav- 
ing customers  continue  their  trade  year 
after  year  and  from  one  generation  to 
another  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
phases  of  this  trade  and  when  a busi- 
ness is  built  on  a foundation  of  satis- 
faction and  service,  there  are  no  finan- 
cial quakes  that  will  overthrow  it.  In 
the  case  of  this  painting  concern  one 
family  has  given  them  their  work  for 
over  sixty  years;  and  now  the  names  of 
four  generations  are  found  on  the 
books.  There  are  several  other  custom- 
ers with  almost  as  long  a record  of 
service. 

In  One  Place  Seventy  Years. 

WTilTE  & PINCK  have  been  located 
on  Main  Street  throughout  their 
business  existence.  They  were  in  one 
house  for  seventy  years  and  moved  only 
because  the  o'wner  required  the  store 
they  occupied  for  his  growing  business. 

Buffalo  as  a city  for  business  growth 
and  development  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  in  this  country.  There 
are  few  cities  more  finely  situated  with 
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the  great  rail  and.  water  facilities  al- 
ways at  its  command.  It  is  the  natural 
northern  gateway  to  the  Central  West 
and  the  great  grain  receiving  port  of 
the  East.  In  1915  the  total  water  ton- 
nage handled  at  this  lake  port  was 
nearly  twenty  million  tons  or  over  six 
hundred  and  iifty  thousand  freight  cars 
of  thirty  tons  capacity.  The  total  grain 
receipts  during  1915  were  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  million  bushels. 
While  this  city  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
shipping  interests  it  has  within  recent 
years  sprung  to  the  fore  as  a manufac- 
turing center,  owing  largely  to  its 
superb  location,  enabling  shippers  to 
reach  both  the  east  and  the  west.  There 
are  now  over  twenty-one  hundred  fac- 
tory plants  in  Buffalo  and  many  of 
them  of  mammoth  size.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  dollars  is  rep- 
resented in  the  investment  of  these 
manufacturers  and  the  immense  total 
output  exceeds  in  value  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  dollars.  There 
is  almost  everything  made  in  Buffalo 
from  soap  to  automobiles,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  re- 
call to  painters  and  decorators  that 
some  of  our  leading  varnish,  paint  and 
oil  makers  are  located  here.  Chief 
among  the  industries  are  steel,  pig  iron 
and  _ heavy  metal  castings,  mechanical 
appliances  for  mills  and  factories,  drop 
forgings,  paper  goods  and  wall  cover- 
ings: edged  tools,  pumps  and  stoves. 

Buffalo’s  savings  bank  deposits  total 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  Her  banking  balance  for  1915 
was  nearly  eight  million  and  in  all  the' 
panics  and  money  stringencies  of  the 
past  not  a bank  has  failed  to  meet  its 
obligations.  As  a residential  center  this 
city  is  favored  by  its  proximity  to  the 
world-famel  Niagara  Palls  and  the 
'Great  Lakes  together  with  the  many 
local  attractions  that  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  people.  The  great  barge 
canal  recently  completed  adds  another 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  factors 
that  establishes  Buffalo  as  a notable 
commercial  city. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  when  we  con- 
sider these  opportunities,  coupled  with 
the  high  standards  always  maintained 
by  this  firm  of  painting  and  decorating 
contractors  that  they  are  successful  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a leader  in  their 
section  O'f  the  state.  But  this  is  no 
argument  to  disfavor  the  small  town 
painter  for  if  the  same  diligence  and  ef- 
fort is  put  into  an  enterprise  that  high 
class  concerns  have  unrestrictingly  giv- 
en their  business  in  big  cities,  the  same, 
measure  of  success  and  satisfaction 
awaits  them.  Evidence  is  abundant  on 
all  sides  to  prove  that  service  and  good 
wBI  are  assets  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating craft  and  have  great  value  and 
appreciation. 


The  Hun  in  Our  Midst — 

Will  be  more  than  ever  in  evidence, 
and  will  have  much  more  power,  if 
the  new  postal  law,  which  goes  into 
effect  on  .July  1,  1918,  is  not  re- 
pealed. 

The  country  will  be  divided  into 
sections,  and  'American  nationalism, 
just  about  to  be  welded  into  a solid 
structure,  will  be  in  danger  of 
partial  disintegration. 

Get  after  your  congressman  and 
t^ll  him  you  want  the  zone  postal 
law  repealed. 


First  in  the  Ust  comes  linseed 
oil,  of  which  little  needs  be  said 
in  this  connection,  for  its  use- 
fulness is  too  well  known  too  require 
more  than  the  mere  mention.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  years,  and  still 
stands  without  a single  rival  as  a 
paint  medium.  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  I would  place  water,  also  supreme 
in  its  place.  In  between  these  two 
mediums  there  are  several  very  useful 
ones,  so'me  of  which  are  not  perfectly 
understood  by  all  paint  mixers  and 
paint  users.  Of  these  I would  say  a few 
things  of  interest  and  profit.  Next  to 
linseed  oil  we  must  place  turpentine 
spirits,  holding  the  same  position  in  its 
field  that  linseed  oil  maintains  in  its. 
For  these  two  liquids  we  painters 
should  be  extremely  thankful. 

Turpentine,  as  the  trade  calls  it,  or 
turps,  as  the  painter  knows  it,  is  at  its 
best  when  made  from  the  gum  or  resin 
of  the  pine  tree,  though  we  are  told 
that  that  made  from  pine  refuse, 
stumps,  etc.,  is  equally  as  good  for  paint 
mixing  as  the  gum  product,  but  in  or- 
der to  get  this  character  it  must  be 
steam  distilled,  and  re-distilled,  if  its 
bad  odor  and  color  are  to  be  eliminated. 
This  re-distilled  water-white  turpentine 
is  classed  as  pure  commercial  turpen- 
tine. Its  diluting  power  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  gum  turpentine. 
What  is  known  as  dry,  distilled  tur- 
pentine has  a very  objectionable  odor, 
and  assumes  a deep  yellow  cast  if  kept 
too  long  in  the  dark.  So  unpleasant  is 
the  smell  of  a poor  grade  of  this  wood 
turpentine  that  many  people  will  not 
allow  its  use  about  their  premises.  Gum 
turpentine  has  no  odor  that  is  really 
offensive,  and  it  soon  passes  away.  It 
is  a perfect  thinner  of  paint,  it  assists 
the  drying,  does  not  cause  the  paint  to 
work  short,  prevents  wrinkling  of  the 
paint;  paint  thinned  with  it  does  not 
become  fatty  as  soon  as  oil  thinned 
paint  does;  it  works  well  over  damp  or 
even  wet  wood,  as  it  will  absorb  a cer- 
tain amount  of  water;  it  is  unaffected 
by  cold,  and  mixes  readily  with  all 
other  paint  thinners.  And  for  flatting 
paint  what  else  could  be  used  in  its 
stead?  It  will  not  affect  the  common 
colors  employed  by  house  painters,  but 
it  will  injure  flake  white  and  rose 
madder. 

Substitutes  for  Some  Purposes. 

Both  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  have 
substitutes,  or  imitations,  but  these  are 
not  very  serious  rivals,  though  not 
without  importance,  answering  for  cer- 
tain purposes  well  enough.  The  tur- 
pentine substitutes  are  usually  made 
with  the  heavy  petroleum  distillate  as 
a base;  it  is  very  light  of  color,  and 
stands  midway  between  benzine  and 
kerosene,  though  not  as  greasy  as  the 
latter  spirit. 

It  makes  a better  substitute  than 
benzine,  as  it  allows  of  brushing  out 
easier  and  is  not  as  volatile,  but  it  very 
slightly  retards  paint  drying.  It  will 
answer  alone  as  a paint  thinner,  but 
usually  it  is  better  when  mixed  with 
certain  other  improving  liquids.  For 
instance,  the  addition  of  from  5 to  20 
per  cent,  of  wood  turpentine  and  rosin 
spirit  brings  the  liquid  nearer  the  true 


turpentine,  both  in  color  and  in  thin- 
ning paint.  This  is  true  also  as  re- 
gards mixing  with  varnish. 

Other  Substitutes. 

Another  substitute  may  be  made  from 
benzine,  kerosene,  and  rosin  spirit,  and 
there  are  many  more  methods.  Usually 
a foreign  petroleum  nil  is  used,  as  the 
best  American  is  too  light  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  the  best  in  the  world  for 
illummating  purposes.  ' Some  of  the 
substitutes  have  the  turpentine  odor  so 
true  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence, but  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
wood  turpentine,  the  odor  of  which  is 
strong  enough  to  overcome  that  of  the 
distillate.  The  so-called  Russian  sub- 
stitute turpentines  are  rather  greasy 
and  do  not  evaporate  out  well. 

Camphorated  Turpentine. 

What  is  called  camphorated  turpen- 
tine is  simply  the  gum  or  wood  turpen- 
tine spirits  to  which  has  been  added 
some  camphor,  which  makes  enamel 
paint  easier  to  brush  out,  and  the  same 
with  shellac  varnish  when  added  to  it. 
Varnish  makers  also  employ  camphor 
in  turpentine  when  dealing  with  some 
hard  gums,  the  camphorated  turpentine 
reducing  the  brittleness  of  the  gum. 

Benzine  is  next  in  importance.  It  is 
a good  paint  thinner,  but  it  in  no  way 
can  take  the  place  of  turpentiiTe;  it  is 
too  volatile,  it  extracts  too  much  oil 
from  the  paint,  leaving  the  paint  with 
too  litrle  binder;  it  makes  a short  paint, 
and  wili  not  allow  of  levelling  out  the 
paint  well. 

It  also  has  the  effect  of  making  a soft 
paint,  after  it  is  dry;  that  is  to  say, 
softer  than  commonly  the  result  when 
it  is  not  used.  Grainers  tell  us  that 
when  a gi-aining  ground  has  been 
mixed  with  benzine  there  is  a tendency 
of  the  rubbing-in  color  rubbing  it  up. 
All  this  is  probably  due  to  the  benzine 
leaving  some  paraffine  in  the  paint. 

Does  Not  Flat  a Paint. 

Benzine  does  not  flat  a paint,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  proportion  it  may  be  used, 
while  turps  flats  perfectly.  Again,  ben- 
zine will  cause  white  paint  mixed  with 
it  to  turn  yellow  in  time.  Just  why  it 
does  this  we  do  not  know;  it  surely 
evaporates,  but  may  leave  some  residue 
that  affects  the  white  paint  in  this  way. 
On  the  contrary,  turps  will  leave  the 
vffiite  paint  decidedly  white.  For  this 
reason  when  you  wish  to  thin  out 
enamel  paint  it  is  best  to  use  benzine, 
which  will  allow  of  free  spreading,  and 
will  all  evaporate;  while  turps  will  re- 
main, aifecting  the  gloss. 

As  benzine  does  not  mix  with  water 
it  does  not  do  well  in  paint  that  is  to 
be  applied  to  wood  containing  any 
moisture.  As  for  its  evaporation,  that 
belongs  to  a subject  too  technical  for 
present  consideration;  even  the  experts 
do  not  appear  to  understand  this  mat- 
ter perfectly.  But  this  we  know;  ben- 
zine is  the  most  volatile  of  all  the  thin- 
ners that  we  use.  Now,  quick  evapora- 
tion should  mean  rapid  drying,  but  in 
the  case  of  benzine  we  know  this  rule 
will  not  work;  but  it  will  make  paint 
set  quickly. 
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Sonu'tiiu0s  'ben/.iue  is  adulterated 
with  kerosene  oil.  and  Uiis  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  changed  odor,  that  of  ker- 
osene being  stronger  and  more  disagree- 
able than  "that  of  coal  oil  or  kerosene 
oil. 

Benzole  Is  Useful. 

Now  we  come  to  benzole,  and  a 
mighty  useful  liquid  it  is.  Some  call  it 
solvent  naphtha,  others  coal  tar 
naphtha,  and  it  is  a coal  tar  product, 
a by-product  of  the  gas  works  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  gas  tar.  It  is  water 
white  and  leaves  no  residue  after 
evaporation;  it  is  also  volatile.  It  is  a 
good  soUent  for  oils,  rubber,  gum 
resins,  etc.,  and  is  sometimes  used  with 
turps  as  a mixture  for  cutting  damar 
gum;  added  to  paint  containing  rosin 
it  prevents  granulation  of  the  rosin.  In 
paint  for  the"  first  coat  on  old  paint  it 
is  useful  in  softening  up  the  undercoat 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  new  paint 
getting  a good  hold  on  the  old.  A good 
thinning  fluid  for  paint  or  varnish,  one 
of  the  best  of  solvents  foi*  rosin,  _ it 
easily  mixes  with  turpentine,  benzine 
and  oil.  In  paint  its  brushing-out  q^ual- 
ities  are  nearly  the  same  as  turps.  Good 
for  priming  wood  such  as  pine  and 
cypress,  as  it  penetrates  well  and 
softens  up  the  resinous  matter  in  these 
woods.  If  you  have  an  old  varnished 
surface  to  paint  over,  first  give  it  a 
coat  of  benzole.  Benzole  will  freeze 
solid  in  a low  winter  temperature, 
hence  should  be  kept  where  it  will  not 
be  subject  to  extreme  cold.  It  is  also 
highly  inflammable,  hence  should  be 
used  with  due  care  in  the  presence  of 
Are;  insurance  companies  object  to  its 
use.  Benzole  and  benzine  look  alike, 
but  there  is  a very  decided  difference  in 
their  odors.  There  are  technical  ways 
of  telling  the  two  apart,  the  simplest 
of  which,  aside  from  the  odor,  and  this 
may  be  altered  when  the  two  are  mixed, 
is  to  shake  up  the  benzole  with  a drop 
of  alcohol,  which  will  cause  cloudiness, 
while  with  benzine  the  alcohol  has  no 
effect. 

Kerosene  a Bad  Thinner. 

Kerosene  oil,  or  coal  oil,  another 
petroleum  distillate,  makes  an  clastic 
paint,  that  flows  or  spreads  easily  un- 
der the  brush,  allows  of  a level  sur- 
face and  is  repellant  of  water.  But  it 
is  a very  bad  paint  thinner,  at  the  best. 
I have  had  ample  experience  with  it  to 
know  this.  Paint  mixed  with  \t  will 
in  time  deteriorate,  and  paint  applied 
over  it  will  certainly  scale  off.  But, 
of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
climate;  in  a very  dry  region,  say  Ari- 
zona, where  the  lumber  is  dry  and  the 
air  without  moisture,  it  seems  to  do 
well  enough,  and  1 am  told  that  it  is 
used  extensively  throughout  the  Paciflc 
coast  regions,  though  with  what  results 
I have  never  heard.  It  is  said  that  in 
course  of  time  86  per  cent,  of  the  kero- 
sene, in  paint,  will  evaporate.  The 
residue  will  make  the  paint  elastic. 

Water  as  a Thinner. 

lAnd  now  we  come  to  water.  Of 
course  it  is  used  in  water  paints,  but 
eometimes  it  is  used  too  in  oil  paints. 
As  water  will  not  mix  with  oil,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  some  alkali,  or  glycer- 
ine and,  alcohol,  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Though  the  latter  two  liquids  make 
merely  a mechanical  mixture,  while  the 
alkalies  make  an  emulsion.  Not  too 
much  alkali  should  be  used,  as  that 
would  make  a soap,  and  not  a useful 


paint.  There  are  many  formulas  for 
making  emulsion  paints,  and  also 
methods  for  incorporating  plain  water 
with  an  oil  paint.  i\slo  milk  may  be 
used,  which  is  mostly  water.  Borax 
and  sal  soda  are  useful  alkalies  for  the 
purpose.  The  solution  is  added  to  oil- 
mixed  paint  in  certain  proportions.  In 
one  formnla  shellac  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alkali  and  water,  the  re- 
sult being  that  when  the  water  goes  it 
leaves  the  shellac  to  hold  the  paint  to- 
gether. But  the  emulsion  paints  are  not 


The  master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  the  third  week 
in  July  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

This  was  decided  at  the  April  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in 
Newark,  at  the  association’s  rooms. 

There  was  practically  no  dissent  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  association 
again  hold  its  meeting  at  Asbury  Park. 
At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  there 
were  some  suggestions  for  changing  the 
place  of  meeting,  as  a few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  felt 
that  they  had  not  received  the  very  best 
of  treatment  at  the  previous  convention. 
However,  alter  canvassing  the  situation 
and  considering  other  points,  among 
them  Atlantic  City,  the  committee  de- 
cided unanimously  to  return  to  Asbury 
Park  again. 

Trade  Promotion  a Subject. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
is  expected  to  be  a paper  and  a discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Trade  Promotion. 
This  subject,  it  was  stated,  was  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  A.  H.  McGhan,  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Association, 
and  he  had  asked  the  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciation to  take  it  up. 

The  time  of  the  convention  was  flxed 
so  that  it  would  not  fall  on  the  same 
date  as  the  Ohio  State  convention,  which 
is  to  be  held  July  23  to  26  inclusive. 

What  was  expected  to  be  made  a test 
case,  which  would  decide  the  position 
of  a master  painter  in  a case  where  a 
Are  resulted  fromi  the  attempt  to  burn 
off  old  paint  on  a building,  and  in  which 
the  Association  had  agreed  to  assist  the 
master  painter  in  the  defense,  was  re- 
ported as  having  been  settled  without 
coming  to  trial. 

Charles  Hecht  made  a talk  on  the 
question  of  vocational  training,  and  its 
particular  application  to  the  master 
painters.  It  was  admitted  that  the  lack 
of  apprentices  in  the  painting  trade  was 
a .serious  handicap,  and  it  was  felt  that 
a real  trade  school,  that  would  teach 
boys  the  science  of  painting,  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  master  painter. 
The  speaker  suggested  that  if  the  Asso- 
ciation could  produce  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty young  men  who  would  consent  to 
take  up  the  work,  he  believed  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  secure  from  the 
city  of  Newark  a room  or  building 
where  classes  could  be  conducted  once 
a week.  There  were  several  trade 
schools  in  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  doing  good  work,  and  it 
w.'i.s  felt  that  a movement  of  this  sort 


durable,  though  the  paint,  in  the  finish, 
looks  very  fine.  Water,  skim  milk,  and 
buttermilk  oil  paints,  or  paints  of  these 
fluids  without  oil,  are  more  or  less  dur- 
able, though  the  chief  merit  is  that  the 
paint  is  not  costly.  To  mix  water  with 
oil ' paint  it  must  be  added  drops  at  a 
time  and  be  well  stirred  in,  the  best  way 
being  to  stir  it  in  the  heavy  mixed  lead 
paint  before  thinning  it  out.  Two  per 
cent,  of  water  is  allowable  in  the  best 
paint,  but  more  than  that  is  regarded  as 
adulteration. 


in  New  Jersey  would  be  productive  of 
good  results. 

The  committee  passed  a resolution  in 
reference  to  the  antagonism  which  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  two  associa- 
tions in  Paterson.  The  Paterson  asso- 
ciation is  afliliated  with  the  State  asso- 
eJation,  and  the  Silk  City  association 
has  asked  to  join  the  State  association 
also,  but  there  has  been  some  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  IPaterson  association. 
The  resolution  asked  the  permission  of 
the  latter  to  admit  the  Silk  City  asso- 
ciation to  the  State  body. 

Secretary  Witt  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  report  of  the  In- 
ternational convenion,  held  at  Peoria, 
■and  advised  all  of  the  members  to  read 
The  Painters  Magazine  for  the  full  re- 
port. 

The  secretary  also  read  a communica- 
tion from  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  In- 
dustry, calling  attention  to  the  forth- 
coming wall  paper  week  to  be  held 
April  22  to  27.  The  communication  was 
placed  on  flle  and  the  members  advised 
to  take  note  of  the  time  of  the  big  wall 
paper  drive,  and  to  do  what  they  could 
to  further  the  movement. 

The  Paint  Questionnaire. 

Attention  of  the  committee  was  called 
to  the  communication  from  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  including  a questionnaire 
on  the  subject  of  canvassing  for  the  sale 
of  paints  to  consumer  by  the  paint 
manufacturer.  This,  it  was  stated,  was 
the  subject  which  recently  had  been  at- 
tracting so  much  comment,  and  the 
method  of  canvassing  by  manufacturers 
already  had  been  condemned  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  at  its  convention 
at  Peoria.  The  questionnaire  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

By  a unanimous  vote  the  Hotopn 
Varnish  Company,  of  Hoboken,  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  associate  member. 

Preparations  will  soon  be  under  way 
for  the  details  of  the  State  convention. 
It  is  believed  that  it  will  bring  forth  a 
large  attendance.  While  business  has 
been  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the 
war,  and  while  conditions  are  by  no 
means  normal,  there. is  a general  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  very  time  when  the 
convention  should  call  for  an  unusual 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
The  location  of  the  convention  is  con- 
venient, most  of  the  members  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  ground,  and  new  ques- 
tions such  as  the  one  on  trade  promo- 
tion. and  the  paint  peddling  plan,  are 
vitally  important — more  so  now  than  at 
any  previous  time. 


New  Jersey  Association  to  Meet  In  July 

Asbury  Park  is  Selected  as  Place 
for  Holding  the  1918  Convention 
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Urges  Government  Painting  By  Master 
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Take  Over  Allen-Higgins 

A most  important  deal  in  the  wall 
paper  manufacturing  industry  is  the 
passing  of  the  Allen-Higgins  Wall  Paper 
Company  into  the  hands  of  the  Prager 
interests,  well-known  in  the  wall  paper 
trade. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  former, 
the  organization  has  chosen  the  follow- 
ing oiticers:  — 

President,  James  G.  Prager;  vice- 
president,  Frederick  Staib;  treasurer, 
Hugo  Prager;  clerk,  Walter  L.  Chandler. 

The  Prager  interest  took  over  the 
Allen-Higgins  Company  on  April  1,  and 
business,  it  is  said,  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  lines  following  out  the  same 
policies  which  made  the  old  organization 
so  successful  in  wall  papers  affairs. 

1'he  sale  of  the  Allen-Higgins  Com- 
pany was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  a long  time  had  been  seeking 
to  retire,  and  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  it  was  only  a matter  of  ar- 
ranging the  details.  Albert  P.  Lyons, 
who  was  president  of  the  old  company, 
will  retire.  The  only  two  officers  who 
will  remain  and  become  identified  with 
the  organization  as  it  is  to  exist,  will 
be  Frederick  Staib  and  Walter  L.  Chand- 
ler. The  former,  who  was  first  vice- 
president  of  the  old  Allen-Higgins  Com- 
pany, will  act  in  the  capacity  of  vice- 
president  in  the  new  concern,  and  will 
continue  to  have  charge  of  the  manufac- 
turing end,  and  to  serve  as  a director. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  ab- 
sorption by  the  Prager  people  is  the  loss 
of  the  Jacob  Thomas  Company  plant, 
which  they  owned,  and  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  January.  Since  that 
time  the  Pragers  have  been  seeking  a 
suitable  mill  to  replace  the  old  one. 
George  N.  Brown,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Thomas  mill,  will  be  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  new  organization,  and  will  have 
direct  charge  of  the  office  of  the  mill  at 
Worcester. 

Similarity  of  manufactured  lines  will 
make  the  change  a comparatively  easy 
one,  and  the  purchase  gives  to  the  new 
owners  a mill  ready  to  take  up  their 
line  of  manufacture  at  once. 


The  Decree  Against 
Knowledge — 

goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  unless 
you  oppose  it. 

A large  percentage  of  your  daily 
wisdom  is  derived  from  reading 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the 
trade  journals. 

Many  of  them  will  be  denied  to 
you  after  July  1,  because  the  new 
zone  postal  law  for  publications 
will  add  a cost  of  from  50  to  900 
per  cent,  to  the  postal  rates. 

Many  of  the  publications  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  it.  Others  will  pay 
it  and  add  the  cost  on  you.  They 
will  have  to  do  it  or  go  out  of 
business. 

YOU  DOiN’T  WANT  THIS.  Then 
get  busy  and  let  your  congressman- 
know  that  you  want  the  law  re- 
pealed. Tell  him  you  want  knowl- 
edge to  be  as  cheap  as  possible — 
not  as  costly  as  it  can  be  made. 


An  Illustration  of  the  Value  of  the 
International  Association  to 
the  Master  Painter. 

The  officers  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
the  call  of  General  Secretary  McGhan 
the  early  part  of  March,  and  laid  before 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  necessity  of  painting  the 
number  of  buildings  being  erected  by 
the  government  at  the  cantonments  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  advisability  of 
placing  this  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  master  painter. 

On  meeting  the  executives  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments — appointments  hav 
ing  been  previously  made  by  the  general 
secretary,  the  party  explained  the  pur'*- 
pose  of  the  call,  and  after  very  satisfac- 
tory conferences  with  the  officials  asked 
that  a brief  or  memorial  be  accepted 
more  fully  explaining  the  viewpoint  of 
the  master  painter.  A typewritten  brief 
was  handed  the  several  officers,  which 
follows; — 

Colonel  R.  C.  Marshall,  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  Cantonment,  Con- 
struction Division,  Washington, 

D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  — 

As  the  Government  is  engaged  in 
very  extensive  building  operations 
at  present,  the  manner  in  which  the 
painting  of  these  buildings  is  being 
done  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  master  painters,  and  we  re- 
spectfully protest  against  such 
methods,  namely,  the  application  of 
very  large  quantities  of  paints  by 
unskilled  labor  or  mechanics  other 
than  painters.  It  is  wasteful  of  ma- 
terials, and  in  our  opinion  the  re- 
sult can  not  be  other  than  very  un- 
satisfactory and  expensive,  as,  in 
many  cases  the  labor  used  in  paint- 
in,g  has  not  even  expert  super- 
vision. 

As  master  painters — speaking  for 
the  industry — we  request  that  this 
work  be  entered  in  the  specifica- 
tions, and  we  be  allowed  to  submit 
an  estimate  of  cost,  if  required,  in 
competition  with  reputable  master 
painters.  We  have  establishments 
fully  equipped  to  handle  this  work 
in  a most  expeditious  manner.  We 
are  ready  to  furnish  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
tract and  cannot  comprehend  why 
a course  is  pursued  disregarding  the 
master  painter,  and  permitting 
paints  to  be  applied  with  unskilled 
labor  and  without  expert  super- 
vision. 

The  volume  of  business  in  the 
building  industry,  as  well  as  house 
repair  work,  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  more  than  50  per  cent,  less 
than  normal,  due  to  the  drain  on 
the  finances  of  our  people,  because 
of  the'  war — our  trade  is  affected 
more  than  others,  and  we  respect- 
fully state  the  methods  cited  above 
closely  approach  discrimination  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
of  our  trade  are  very  badly  in  need 
of  employment,  and,  further,  that 
we,  as  responsible  employers,  stand 


ready  to  serve  the  government  in 
preventing  the  present  waste  of 
both  materials  and  the  use  of  labor 
unskilled  in  the  trade  of  painting. 
There  are  more  than  300,000  men 
employed  in  the  United  States  at 
house  painting — more  than  one-half 
of  that  number  are  idle,  due  to  the 
fact  stated  above. 

With  reference  to  the  need  of 
skill  in  supervising  this  work:  — 
The  condition  of  the  surface  to 
which  paint  is  to  be  applied;  the 
composition  of  the  paints;  the  ex- 
pert supervision  of  labor  in  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  results, 
all  should  be  placed  with  the  ex- 
pert master  painter.  The  govern- 
ment may  be  hereafter  advised  to 
adopt  a method  of  “spraying”  on 
paints — a method  which  has  proven 
very  wasteful  of  materials,  and  im- 
practical in  operation  or  results. 
The  trade  has  proven  this,  and  we 
feel  it  incum.bent  upon  ourselves  to 
warn  against  its  use. 

-As’  proving  the  necessity  of  the 
master  painters,  the  firms  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  con- 
struct these  large  buildings — 
(builders)  in  all  cases  employ  the 
master  painters  on  their  outside 
contracts,  and  the  methods  the  gov- 
ernvent  is  pursuing  at  present,  is 
contrary  to  business  practice — is 
expensive  in  operation,  and  will  be 
decidedly  detrimental  in  final  re- 
sults. All  painting  of  the  large 
number  of  buildings  at  Washington, 
built  for  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  War  and  Na^'y,  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  others,  was  let 
by  contract,  and  executed  with  dis- 
patch and  satisfaction.  We  ask  that 
this  method  be  adopted,  namely, 
that  the  painting  be  made  a distinct 
section  of  the  specifications,  and  es- 
timates be  invited  from  responsible 
master  painters,  either  in  total  or 
by  detail,  the  same  as  other  trades, 
and  that  the  practice  of  including 
painting  among  the  other  branches 
be  discontinued. 

If  the  building  is  ordered  on  the 
“plus  cost”  plan  we  ask  that  the 
painting  be  ordered  separately,  to 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  master  painter,  as  in  some 
cases  mechanics  of  other  trades 
ha've  been  used  as  painters. 

The  present  method  of  the  appli- 
cation of  paints  by  laborers  or 
other  mechanics  will  ultimate- 
ly seriously  injure  an  industry 
which  has  an  enormous  capital  in- 
vested, because  the  after  results  of 
the  use  of  improper  materials  and 
the  application  such  as  is  now  be- 
ing permitted,  vill  result  in  the 
paint  peeling  and  cracking,  and 
generally  bringing  discredit  upon 
us. 

The  necessity  for  painting  need 
be  touched  upon  very  briefly — -it 
must  be  apparent,  and  we  beg  to 
herewith  submit  the  following  from 
the  address  of  Professor  Harry 
Gardner — (now  Senior  Lieutenant, 
N.  F.  C.),  before  the  convention  of 
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lUiister  painters  at  Peoria,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  191S:  — 

“It  is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect for  the  future  all  the  present 
structures,  for  after  the  war  this 
nation  may  be  called  on  to  supply 
the  world  ndth  sufficient  structural 
materials  to  rehabilitate  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  United  States  Government 
should  take  proper  care  of  the  large 
amount  of  lumber  that  has  been  re- 
moved from  our  forests  to  construct 
the  training  camps  throughout  the 
country  wherein  millions  of  troops 
are  being  trained  for  European 
service.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment, through  their  efficient 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  has  al- 
ready seen  the  necessity  of  such 
action,  and  their  cantonments  and 
emergency  buildings  were  painted 
practically  as  soon  as  erected.  It  is 
possible  that  the  War  Department 
may  decide  to  do  likewise  early  in 
the  spring,  and  at  this  time  the 
yellow  pine  lumber  that  was  used 
will  be  thoroughly  seasoned  by  ex- 
posure, and  in  a highly  receptive 
condition  to  paint.  With  this  in 
view,  it  is  pertinent  that  there 
should  be  pointed  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  such  structures  should 
be  painted  in  the  early  spring. 

1.  The  most  important  considera- 
tion is  that  of  fire  resistance.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  confusion  that 
would  result  from  conflagration. 
The  money  loss  would  be  large  and 
the  time  required  for  reconstruction 
would  be  great. 

The  discomfiture  to  the  men  in 
training  would  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  use  of  a Are  retardant 
paint  on  the  buildings  would  by 
adding  to  their  fire  resistance 
greatly  decrease  the  danger  of  a 
conflagration. 

2.  The  second  consideration  is 
that  of  permanence  of  the  build- 
ings. If  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  any  extended  period  in  an 


unpainted  condition  the  lumber  will 
rot,  check  and  crack  and  the  build- 
ings will  be  difficult  to  keep  warm. 
If  the  camps  are  to  be  kept  intact 
after  the  war  or  if  the  lumber  is  to 
be  scrapped  at  that  time,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  such  lumber  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  is  appar- 
ent. This  can  readily  be  accom- 
plished if  they  are  properly  painted. 

3.  The  third  consideration  is  that 
of  appearance.  The  unpleasing  ef- 
fect of  rotting,  drab-streaked  build- 
ings has  a marked  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  minds  and  morale  of 
men.  The  effect  of  buildings  well 
painted  in  pleasing  colors  is  to 
transmit  to  the  men  a desire  and 
pride  in  keeping  up  their  own  per- 
sonal appearance. 

4.  Painting  the  interiors  is  really 
quite  as  important  as!  painting  the 
extCTiors.  The  effect  of  the  use  of 
sanitary  light  colored  interior 
paints  is  to  increase  the  illumina- 
tion and  thus  decrease  the  amount 
of  fuel  used  for  lighting  the  build- 
ings. Such  paints  also  act  as  de- 
stroyers of  bacilli,  and  from  a san- 
itary standpoint  are  highly  neces- 
sary. The  walls  of  painted  rooms 
may  be  flushed  with  water  and 
cleaned  as  often  as  necessary.” 

It  may  be  added  that  Professor 
H.  H.  King — ^Kansas  Agricultural 
College  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement— “the  loss  through  lack 
of  painting  is  greater  in  Kansas 
than  the  loss  by  fire.” 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consid- 
eration of  the  request  that  this  very 
important  work  be  done  under  the 
proper  expert  supervision  of  the 
master  painter.  Yours  very  truly. 
International  Association  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Bigned)  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent, New  York. 

(Signed)  Neil  M.  Muir  head.  Vice 
[President,  Connecticut. 

(Signed)  A.  H.  McGhan,  General 
Secretary,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


After  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress — the  government 
started  building  an  office  structure  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  costing  upwards  of 
$2,000,000 — the  painting  of  which  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  $20,000.  The  or- 
ders for  the  work  required  by  all  trades 
had  been  placed  with  regularly  es- 
tablished employers  of  the  different 
branches,  and  the  order  had  gone  forth 
to  execute  the  painting  by  employing  the 
journeymen  direct— or  by  day’s  work — 
and  the  material  was  ordered  and  work 
started. 

Attention  at  once  was  called  of  the  of- 
ficials in  charge  to  the  protest  filed 
against  such  practice,  and  in  further 
support  letters  were  submitted  from 
two  of  the  largest  construction  firms  in 
the  country,  in  which  each  stated  the 
work  of  painting  on  all  their  operations 
was  always  placed  with  the  master 
painter,  as  it  had  been  proved  more 
economilcal  and  wa|s  executed  with 
greater  dispatch  than  by  employing 
labor  direct  (these  letters  are  on  file  in 
my  office  and  copies  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  affiliated  associations  ou 
requpest),  and  gennerally  explained  the 
unfairness  of  such  proposed  proceed- 
ings. 

The  result  was  men  were  stopped, 
and  the  commission  was  immediately 
placed  with  a master  painter  in  the 
form  of  contract  similar  to  those  made 
with  employers  of  the  other  trades — to 
conduct  the  work  of  painting. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a number  of  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  -work  on  these 
large  operations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  the 
work  will  be  done  by  any  method — no 
matter  how  wrong  and  wasteful — if  the 
master  painter  does  not  come  forth  and 
assert  himself. 

The  foundation  has  been  laid  at 
Washington,  it  remains  for  the  master 
painter  but  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
wherever  such  practice  prevails  and  de- 
mand proper  recognition. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
General  Secretary. 


Offers  Prizes  for  Best  Photographs 


Du  Pont  American  Industries  are  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  photographs  illustrating  the  advertising  and  publicity 
of  their  various  companies.  The  prizes  aggregate  $500, 
distributed  as  follows: — First  prize,  $100;  second  prize, 
$50;  two  third  prizes,  $25  each;  fourteen  fourth  prizes, 
$10  each;  32  fifth  prizes,  $5  each.  In  its  announcement  the 
company  says: — “The  photographs  have  to  illustrate  the 
following  subjects,  and  be  submitted  before  September  1, 
1918: — Agricultural  Uses  of  Explosives;  Fabrikoid  (arti- 
ficial leather);  Industrial  Uses  of  Explosives;  Painting; 
Trapshooting  and  Hunting;  Miscellaneous. 

“Any  subjects  illustrating  the  use  of  any  Du  Pont  prod- 
ucts will  be  given  equal  consideration. 

“Some  of  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are: — No  em- 
ployes of  the  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are  eligible  in 
this  contest.  Each  photograph,  to  be  eligible  for  a prize, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  negative  (film  or  plate).  On 
the  back  of  each  photograph  submitted  must  be  plainly 
written  the  name  and  address  of  the  contestant,  the  sub- 
ject illustrated,  the  place  where  the  photograph  was  taken 
and  any  other  helpful  data.  The  number  of  photographs 


that  can  be  submitted  by  any  one  contestant  is  unlimited, 
nor  is  there  any  limit  upon  the  number  of  prizes  that  can 
be  won  by  any  contestant.  All  photographs  submitted, 
whether  or  not  awarded  prizes,  are  to  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Du  Pont  American  Industries.  All  photographs 
submitted  will  be  judged  by  a committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  director  of  advertising  of  the  Du  Pont  American 
Industries.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15,  1918. 

“The  Du  Pont  photograph  contest  will  close  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1918.  No  photographs  postmarked  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  later  than  September  1,  1918,  will  be  accepted  in  this 
contest. 

“Each  contestant  must  fill  out  and  mail  an  entry  blank 
to_the  Advertising  Division,  Du  Pont  Company,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  with  the  first  photographs  submitted,  or  the 
photographs  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  contest. 

“Any  one  desiring  to  enter  should  notify  the  Du  Pont 
Advertising  Division,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Go., 
Comnany  and  an  entry  blank  will  be  furnished.  Address 
Wilmington,  Del.” 
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Setting  the 
Business 
Hen 


How  Preparation 
Piles 

Up  the  Profits 


By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD  FARRAR 

JV ritten  Especially  for  The  Painters  Magazine 


PRING  ISi  HERB— 

Good  farmers  are  setting  their 
hens. 

Are  you  setting  yours — ^setting  every 
possible  productive  element  in  motion 
that  good  trade  may  result? 

What  do  you  do  on  the  rainy  days, 
for  instance? 

Do  you  sit  around  and  bemoan  your 
fate  because  trade  is  kept  away  and 
sales  fall  off  or  do  you  make  these  days 
profitable  ? 

You  can,  with  profit,  turn  the  ordi- 
narily poor  days  into  profitable  ones 
by  taking  the  time  to  rearrange  and 
restock  various  departments  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  render  quicker 
and  better  service  to  your  customers  on 
the  days  when  the  sun  shines.  You 
can  take  some  of  this  time  to  repaint 
needed  portions  of  your  store,  rearrang- 
ing your  window  displays,  having  a 
good  snappy  one  ready  when  the  sun 
comes  out  the  next  day,  a window  on 
the  job  to  tempt  the  passersby  who  will 
be  out  in  full  force. 

Any  rearrangement  of  your  mer- 
chandise that  you  are  able  to  make 
that  will  allow  your  present  force  to 
wait  on  people  with  less  confusion,  to 
show  more  merchandise  in  a shorter 
time  through  proper  arrangement  of 
your  stock,  is  certainly  worth  consider- 
ing. Turn  the  rainy  days  into  busy 
ones. 

Educating  the  Clerks. 

A SMALL  DAKOTA  merchant  pays 
particular  attention  to  a course  of 
training  he  gives  his  salesmen  be- 
fore they  receive  their  sales  books,  and 
to  this  plan  he  attributes  much  of 
their  success  and  his  own.  He  does  a 
fairly  large  business,  employing  about 
fifteen  clerks  and  alwaysi  has  two  or 
three  prospective  sales  people  studying 
his  merchandise  and  store  methods. 
These  “apprentices”  are  generally  high 
school  students  who  want  to  learn  the 
business  in  order  that  they  may  have 
something  definite  in  view  after  their 
school  work  is  finished. 

This,  of  course,  requires  a knowledge 
of  the  work  in  each  department.  They 
are  taught  the  different  lines  of  mer- 
chandise by  the  clerks  already  em- 
ployed, and  later  are  questioned  in  de- 
tail b>  the  proprietor,  who  believes  that 
it  pays  to  have  this  “training  school,” 
because  the  “pupils”  are  always  ready 
to  fill  in  vacancies  or  he  can  increase 
his  sales  force  at  a moment’s  notice 
with^  young  people  who  are  anxious  for 
the  job,  and  who  have  already  received 
a practical  training  for  it.  These  stu- 
dents also  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  local 
trade,  their  requirements,  etc. 


Stocking  Easy  Sellers. 

T F YOH  WILL  just  give  the  matter  a 
little  thought  you  can  easily  figure 
out  to  your  cvwn  satisfaction  that 
there  is  more  real  profit  in  goods  which 
sell  readily  at  a reasonable  margin, 
than  there  is  on  merchandise  offering 
twice  as  large  a profit,  but  which  sells 
slowly. 

The  goods  which  people  read  about 
and  consequently  have  a knowledge  of, 
sell  the  easiest,  and  because  they  sell 
faster,  a dollar  with  its  added  profit 
comes  back  oftener,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently these  dollars  return  the  greater 
your  net  income. 

Now  a business,  like  individuals, 
sometimes  requires  a spring  tonic,  and 
advertising  is  the  kind  of  tonic  it  gen- 
erally needs,  for  it  will  make  your  busi- 
ness healthier  and  it  grows  stronger  the 
longer  you  keep  this  up. 

If  your  business  is  sort  of  pale  and 
shrinking,  if  trade  is  dull  and  your  old 
customers  fall  away  and  new  ones  do 
not  come  as  regularly  as  you  wish  they 
would,  if  your  profits  from  receipts  are 
not  so  large  as  they  should  be,  or  if 
your  business  shows  any  unhealthy 
symptoms,  take  a little  time  off  and 
diagnose  the  case.  Make  a close  study 
of  the  symptoms  of  failing  business 
health,  and  find  out  just  where  the 
trouble  lies,  but  do  not  be  afraid  to 
make  a thorough  investigation;  going 
over  the  surface  won’t  count,  it  is 
only  by  digging  down  around  the  bone 
that  you  will  find  the  real  cause  and 
effect  a remedy.  Go  at  it  strong,  no  mat- 
ter how  unfavorable;  let  the  worst  be 
known,  and  cure  it.  Assure  yourself 
that  there  is  a free  circulation  every- 
where. 

Stagnation  May  Be  Cause. 

IP  NEW  CUSTOMERS  do  not  come  to 
you  and  old  ones  do  not  remain 
there  is  probably  stagnation  In 
some  part  of  your  system.  Dry  rot  and 
deterioration  is  going  on  somewhere, 
your  business  needs  shaking  up,  some 
healthy  exercise,  some  tonic  to  rebuild 
with  new  red  blood.  IPterhaps  it  might 
need  a change  of  heads,  giving  new  life 
as  it  were.  Perhaps  you  are  trusting 
others  without  keeping  an  eye  on  things 
yourself.  That  is  like  a child  who  runs 
wild— it  gets  into  trouble— it  needs 
supervision  if  it  is  to  keep  healthy  and 
strong,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  run  a 
business,  small  or  large,  must  keep  his 
fingers  constantly  on  its  pulse  in  order 
to  detect  any  rise  or  fall  in  tempera- 
ture, any  symptoms  of  irregularity. 
You  know  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure.” 

The  head  of  a firm  cannot  take  it 


easy  if  he  is  to  succeed.  He  must  put 
in  fully  as  much  time  as  any  one  else 
in  the  store,  and  more.  When  he  thinks 
that  the  business  will  rrm  itself,  it  is 
right  there  that  trouble  starts,  for 
something  more  than  the  incentive  of 
a salary  is  needed  to  keep  up  perfect 
business  health  and  get  the  best  re- 
sults. There  must  be  a personal  pride, 
personal  ambition,  a personal  respon- 
sibility and  vital  interest  in  the  store 
in  which  one  works  or  conducts  him- 
self, to  reap  the  largest  profit  harvest. 
The  average  hired  help  will  not  always 
accomplish  this,  for  there  must  be  a 
deeper  interest  than  just  the  money 
involved;  there  must  be  the  personal 
pride  in  achievement,  the  crowning  de- 
sire to  see  a task  well  done. 

Another  thing  a clerk  must  fight 
against  is  a mechanical  way  of  repeat- 
ing certain  things  to  a customer.  I 
have  heard  them  say  over  and  over 
again,  while  they  are  taking  the  money 
— “What  else,  please?” — “Will  that  be 
all?”  or  some  similar  sales-killing  ex- 
pression. 

Learn  to  speak  in  a bright,  right  way. 
Just  stop  and  think  of  this  and  see  if 
you  have  been  saying  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again  to  every  customer 
that  came  in. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  man  who 
always  came  down  to  breakfast  as  if 
he  had  just  heard  some  particular  piece 
of  good  news.  He  was  always  bright 
and  fresh.  Each  day  he  looked  upon 
as  another  opportunity,  one  more 
chance  to  make  good,  and  he  came 
down  to  his  store  in  the  same  way.  He 
had  pleasant  thoughts  and  a real  smile 
every  morning,  and  they  were  worth  a 
great  deal  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
those  in  his  employ,  and  to  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There 
is  really  a bigger  asset  than  money.  It 
is  the  cheerful  engaging  personality 
that  counts. 

Every  customer  who  really  sells  him- 
self comes  back  and  it  often  works  to 
your  advantage  when  a customer  is  hard 
to  suit.  Make  it  a point  to  be  very  pa- 
tient with  him,  show  your  line  com- 
pletely, emphasize  its  advantages,  and 
then  side  in  with  the  customer  on  that 
w^ich  rather  strikes  his  fancy.  Culti- 
vate intensively  this  little  lead  he  has 
given  you,  for  if  he  does  the  choosing 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  be  satisfied. 

Windows. 

AS  PEOPLE  PASS  they  are  looking 
at  your,  windows,  but  unless  there 
is  something  to  attract  their  attention 
the  look  will  be  all  you  will  get,  for 
they  keep  on  moving  away. 

In  arranging  your  displays  make  a 
feature  of  some  one  big  thins;. 
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make  this  one  feature  so  prominent 
that  people  just  naturally  have  to  stop 
and  give  it  more  than  the  saleless 
“once  over.” 

Be  sure  to  keep  your  display  varied. 
Eh’oquent  change  is  even  more  import- 
ant to  the  small  town  merchant  than  to 
the  big  city  retailer,  because  the  “audi- 
ence” of  the  latter  is' much  larger,  and 
there  is  a sort  of  transient  trade,  trade 
which  goes  by  the  window  perhaps  only 
once,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  people 
pass  and  repass,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  pass  unnoticed  a display  Avhioh  has 
been  up  for  a long  time. 

You  know  there  should  be  an  air  of 
freshness  to  window  displays,  the  same 
as  to  vegetables.  It  may  mean  a little 
more  work  and  more  thinking,  but  it 
pays. 

A window  display,  of  course,  has 
some  waste  “circulation.”  There  are 
some  who  pass  who  would  not  buy  un- 
der any  circumstances,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  who  will.  For  instance, 
there  is  a big  difference  between  the 
value  of  rush-hour  traffic,  and  the  other 
and  richer  hours  of  the  day,  when  thoaa 
who  pass  have  more  leisure,  and  being 
in  less  of  a hurry  respond  more  readily 
to  your  window’s  selling  story,  but  per- 
haps, taking  a,ll  in  all,  the  window  dis- 
play circulation  has  the  least  waste  of 
any  advertising  medium. 

This  rich  stream  of  consuming  pub- 
lic passing  and  repassing  your  window, 
a public  with  money  in  its  pocket  to 
pay,  is  what  we  might  call  a selected 
circulation  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  possible  returns,  and  it  is  a circula- 
tion in  which  the  dealer  is  vitally  in- 
terested, one  which  he  cares  the  most 
about,  because  they  are  his  public,  those 
who  should  logically  be  his  customers. 


No  matter  how  far-reaching'  publicity 
plans  may  be,  it  is  the  man  in  your 
homo  town  after  all  whom  you  want  to 
reach,  and  not  the  fellow  in  Bird  Cen- 
ter or  Scamscatka,  five  or  a thousand 
miles  away.  It  is  the  people  who  pass 
your  window  that  you  want  to  sell  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  and  your  window 
links  up  with  other  advertising  and 
makes  all  more  productive. 

Set  this  old  window  display  hen  and 
watch  the  profits  she  will  hatch  for  you. 

Price  Tags  and  Local  Advertising. 

Human  nature  is  about  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  when  we  pass 
a'  v/indow  and  are  interested  enough  to 
stop  and  look  at  the  price  tags  we 
cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  owner  of 
the  store  really  knows  what  he  .is  doing, 
or  what  he  is  putting  on  his  windows. 
We  see  price  tags  reading: 

Worth  $7.50 
Our  Price — $5.10 
Regular  Price  $2.00 
Our  Price  98c. 

etc.,  and  when  we  see  such  tags  we 
cannot  but  think  that  one  of  two  things 
is  true:  Either  the  owner  of  the  store 

is  losing  money  or  he  is  not  telling  the 
truth.  If  it  is  the  former,  the  end  of 
his  business  career  in  that  particular 
store  is  not  far  away,  and  if  he  is  lying, 
his  loss  is  not  only  critical  but  more 
deadly,  for  it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
before  the  public  finds  out,  and  then  he 
is  dene  for  in  that  locality  for  good  and 
all. 

What  is  true  of  price  tags  in  the  store 
window  is  also  true  of  advertiseonents 
in  local  newspapers,  circulars,  window 
cards,  etc.,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  adver- 


tising, and  the  retailer  who  continually 
features  a cut  price  has  more  faith  in 
his  ability  to  fool  the  public  than  he 
has  in  the  goods  he  is  trying  to  sell. 
The  average  buyer  is  not  only  ■willing 
but  anxious  to  pay  a proper  price  for 
a varnish,  for  instance,  for  he  feels  then 
be  will  get  the  service  he  requires — a 
service  in  direct  proportion  to  the  good 
price  paid.  A first  class,  dependable 
paint  can  stand  absolutely  on  its  ovai 
merits.  It  does  not  need  a cut  price  to 
win  favor. 

When  to  Reduce  Prices. 

OF  COUHSIB,  TEOEREi  are  times  when 
a retailer  finds  it  desirable  to  tem- 
porarily reduce  the  price  on  shop-worn 
shelf  goods,  out-of-date  odds  and  ends, 
etc.,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  better  not 
to  feature  the  original  price,  for  if  they 
were  actually  worth  the  original  fi^gure 
you  would  not  w^ant  to  sell  them  at  a 
cut  price,  your  idea  being  simply  to 
clear  your  shelves  for  new  stock  or  to 
get  rid  of  unsalable  colors.  You  can 
advertise  that  they  are  a great  bargain, 
and  let  the  public  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

In  writing  cotpy  for  your  local  news- 
paper advertising  or  for  a circular  or 
anything  that  goes  out  from  your  store, 
describe  the  goods,  try  and  make  people 
want  them,  try  to'  create  a desire  for 
the  materials  you  handle,  not  because 
they  are  cheaper  but  because  they  are 
better.  If  you  will  do  this  you  will 
retain  your  profits  and  maintain  a com- 
munity standing  that  will  hold  your 
trade. 

Well,  now  is  the  time. 

“Set  the  old  hen,”  get  your  seed  corn 
in,  cultivate  intensively  and  your  sea- 
son will  be  the  best  ever. 


A Liberty  Bond  Window 


Ira  S.  Ferris,  Inc.,  dec- 
orators, of  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  recently  gave  over 
their  window  to  a display 
for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  drive.  The  window 
attracted  much  comment, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive that  has  been  shown 
throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Commenting  on  it,  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  of  April 
6 said: 

“One  of  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  windows  to  appear  in 
Asbury  Park  for  the  third 
drive  was  that  of  Ira  S. 
Ferris,  Inc.  The  decorator 
has  combined  the  ‘Spirit 
of  ’76’,  in  bronze  plaque 
and  wallpaper  with  the 
spirit  of  1918,  as  shown  by 
the  third  Liberty  Loan 
posters  and  liberty  bells. 
Old  Glory  forms  an  appro- 
priate background  and 
makes  a window  that  at- 
tracted many  as  it  was 
lighted  for  the  first  time 
last  n’ght. 
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What  the  Law  Decides 

By  A.  H.  L.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 

The  provisions  of  the  various  State  workmen’s  com- 
pensation acts  under  which  an  employer  is  made  liable 
for  the  payment  of  limited  awards  for  injuries  to  his 
workmen  sustained  in  accidents  arising  out  of  the  employment 
find  difficult  application  in  many  instances  where  it  is  a close 
question  of  fact  whether  at  the  time  of  a particular  accident 
the  injured  man  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  had  for  a moment  stepped  aside  to  perform  some  mat- 
ter of  personal  interest  to  himself. 

I believe  that  it  is  now  fairly  well  settled  that  while  an  em 
ploye  is  eating  lunch  at  his  place  of  work,  with  the  consent 
of  his  employer,  or  while  he  is  going  to  or  from  toilet  facilities, 
or  performing  other  similar  acts  naturally  called  for  during  a 
day’s  work,  the  employer’s  liability  is  the  same  as  where  an 
accident  occurs  in  the  performance  of  the  workman’s  regular 
duties.  But  a recent  decision  of  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court, 
handed  down  in  the  case  of  Betts,  118  Northeastern  Reporter, 
551,  shows  how  perplexing  questions  may  arise  in  applying  the 
law. 

Before  starting  out  to  work  on  a particular  job,  a journey- 
man employe  asked  and  received  from  his  employer  25  cents 
with  which  to  buy  some  tobacco,  and  while  he  and  a co-employe 
were  driving  their  employer’s  wagon  to  the  place  of  work  along 
an  Indianapolis  street  they  stopped  at  a public  watering  tank 
to  water  the  horse.  Betts,  the  first-mentioned  employe,  took 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  street  to  a store  to  buy  some 
tobacco,  but  had  taken  only  two  or  three  steps  from  the  wagon 
when  he  was  struck  by  a passing  automobile  and  was  killed. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  there  was  no  common  law  liability 
on  the  employer’s  part,  for  there  was  no  negligence  imputable 
to  him,  but  as  is  now  commonly  understood,  the  compensation 
acts  do  not  require  negligence  as  a prerequisite  to  liability.  In 
proper  cases  awards  are  allowed  on  the  theory  that  they  will 
ultimately  fall  against  the  industry,  and  not  as  a penalty 
against  the  particular  employer.  Although  he  or  his  insurer 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  award  primarily,  it  is  supposed 
that  such  losses  will  be  recouped  by  taking  them  into  consid- 
eration, the  same  as  fixed  business  expenses,  in  fixing  the 
prices  which  the  employer  charges  the  public  for  his  goods  or 
services.  In  other  words,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
States  more  and  more  that  industrial  accident  losses  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  economic 
production,  rather  than  that  employes  should  hear  the  full 
brunt  of  injuries  for  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  their 
employers  may  be  actively  at  fault. 

The  Industrial  Board  of  Indiana,  being  in  doubt  whether 
this  accident  fairly  could  be  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  Betts’  work,  as  affecting  the  right  of  his  surviv- 
ing widow  and  dependent  children  to  an  award  under  the 
State  law,  certified  the  question  to  the  Appellate  Court, 
which  decided  the  controversy  in  favor  of  the  employer, 
saying: — 

“There  must  be  some  connection  between  the  injury  and 
the  employment  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  employ- 
ment brought  the  injured  party  to  the  place  of  injury.  That 
is  to  say,  there  must  be  some  causal  connection  between 
such  employment  and  the  injury  in  the  sense  that,  by  reason 
of  the  employment  there  was  an  increased  or  additional  ex- 
posure of  the  injured  party  to  the  kind  or  character  of  haz- 
ard or  danger  (in  the  instant  case,  a street  risk),  which 
caused  his  injury.  ...  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Betts,  while  on  the  errand  for  himself,  was  doing  any  serv- 
ice required  by  his  employment,  and  we  are  unable  to  see 
wherein  his  employment  exposed  him  to  the  hazard  or  danger 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  if  the 
employment  of  the  injured  party  had  been  of  the  kind  to 
take  him  on  a roof,  and  in  going  for  his  tobacco  he  had 
slipped,  or  for  any  other  cause  had  fallen  from  the  roof  and 
been  injured,  we  can  see  a connection  between  the  employ- 
ment and  the  injury,  in  that  his  employment  placed  him  where 
the  hazard  of  indulging  in  tobacco  was  increased.  In  the 
instant  case  the  employment  did  not  keep  deceased  on  the 
street  as  a pedestrian.  If  it  could  be  said  to  expose  him  to 
any  dangers  of  the  street  other  than  that  to  which  the  public 
generally  are  exposed,  it  was  the  danger  of  traveling  in  a 
vehicle  to  and  from  his  work.” 


Duty  Toward  Journeymen  Painters. 

WHEN  A journeyman  painter  goes  to  work  about  a build- 
ing, whether  under  direct  employment  by  the  owner 
or  as  workman  for  a contracting  painter,  the  owner 


becomes  legally  bound  to  a certain  extent  concerning  the  em- 
ploye’s safety.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  warn  the 
painter  of  all  peculiar  dangers  of  which  the  former  knows,  and 
of  which  the  latter  presumably  does  not  know. 

This  rule  is  well  illustraed  by  a decision  handed  down  by 
the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Carr  vs. 
Wallace  Laundry  Company,  170  Pacific  Reporter,  107.  In  this 
case  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  damages  for  injury  sustained 
through  coming  in  contact  with  a revolving  set  screw  on  a 
power-driving  shaft  in  defendant’s  laundry  while  he  was 
painting  nearby. 

Plaintiff  was  an  employe  of  a contracting  painter  who  had 
been  employed  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  laundry.  One  coat 
of  paint  had  been  applied  to  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  main 
room,  and  plaintiff  had  been  engaged  for  two  days,  together 
with  other  painters,  in  applying  the  second  coat.  While  paint- 
ing the  ceiling  above  the  main  driving  shaft,  and  while  reach- 
ing over  and  above  a foot  beyond  the  driving  shaft,  the  sleeve 
of  his  jumper  was  caught  by  the  protruding  set  screw,  result- 
ing in  the  injury  complained  of.  The  shaft  was  about  one  foot 
from  the  ceiling,  being  suspended  by  hangers,  and  when  the 
accident  occurred  was  revolving  about  165  times  per  minute. 

’Pile  evidence  showed  that  a general  warning  to  he  careful 
was  given  plaintiff,  but  he  was  not  warned  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unguarded  set  screw  and  did  not  know  of  it.  He 
did  not  examine  the  shaft  to  see  whether  there  was  a protrud- 
ing set  screw  to  imperil  his  safety. 

Trial  of  the  suit  resulted  in  the  trial  judge  directing  the  jury 
to  find  for  defendant,  on  the  theory  that  injury  due  to  defend- 
ant’s negligence  had  not  been  proved,  but  on  appeal  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  this  decision  and  ordered  a new  trial, 
saying,  in  part:  — 

“ ‘A  person  who  invites  another  to  come  on  his  premises 
upon  a business  in  which  both  are  concerned,  is  bound  to  take 
care  that  his  premises  are  safe  for  that  other  person  to  come 
upon  and  use  them  as  required;  or  else  to  give  warning  of  any 
danger  to  be  avoided.  But  where  the  stranger  comes  as  a 
guest,  or  by  a bare  license,  the  owner  of  the  premises  is  only 
bound  to  warn  him  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a trap  upon 
the  premises.’ 

“We  are  not  directly  concerned  upon  this  appeal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  maintaining  of  the  revolving 
shaft  with  the  protruding  unguarded  set  screw  was  negligence 
upon  the  part  of  the  respondent,  so  far  as  its  own  employes 
were  concerned.  The  appellant  was  upon  the  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  a certain  labor,  being  at  the  time 
an  employe  of  an  independent  contractor.  The  question  of 
negligence  is  directed  toward  the  duty  which  respondent  owed 
to  the  appellant  under  the  circumstances.  . . . Whether 
the  respondent  had  beeii  reasonably  diligent  to  provide  a safe 
place  for  the  appellant  to  do  his  work,  in  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  protruding  set  screw,  was  for  the  jury  to  decide.  That 
a set  screw  protruding  from  a rapidly  moving  shaft  is  danger- 
ous to  those  coming  in  contact  therewith  will  be  conceded. 
The  fact  that  certain  witnesses  testified  that  the  set  screw 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  ground  when  the  shaft  was  re- 
volving is  not  conclusive  that  the  set  screw  was  an  obvious 
and  open  danger,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  appellant,  as  a 
reasonably  prudent  person,  is  charged  with  notice.  Appellant 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  set  screw, 
and  we  think  it  was  a question  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  should  have  known  of  its  existence.” 

Effect  of  New  York  S|Caffold  Law. 

UNDER  THE  provision  of  the  New  York  labor  law,  which 
requires  the  guard  rails  of  scaffolds  to  be  “properly 
bolted,  secured  and  braced,”  if  fall  of  an  employe 
from  a scaffold  was  caused  by  the  employer  tieing  the  guard 
rail  on  with  pieces  of  rope,  the  latter  was  liable  for  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  was  improper  for  the  trial  judge,  in  a suit  brought 
on  account  of  the  accident,  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question 
whether  such  tieing,  instead  of  using  bolts,  was  negligent; 
violation  of  such  statutory  requirements  is  negligence  in  itself. 
(New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division;  Carr  vs.  Gott- 
schaldt;  168  New  York  Supplement,  1045.) 


OPENING  LONDON  BRANCH. 

Robert  T.  Parker,  for  the  past  five  years  general  manager 
of  Peeny  Bros.,  Ltd.,  general  merchants,  of  Grenada, 
B.  W.  I.,  has  sailed  for  England  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up_  a branch  office  in  London  for  the  Charles  H.  Brown 
Paint  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Parker  was  for  several 
years  the  representative  of  the  African  Association,  Ltd., 
in  Southern  Nigeria.  The  Brown  Forwarding  and  Export 
Company,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  the  Brown  Paint  Company 
will  also  be  represented  by  Mr.  Parker  in  London 
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The  Salesman 


YOU  ARB  A SALESMAN 
Do  you  know  zvhat  that  means, 

And  is  your  soul  stirred  with  the  thought, 

Or  are  you  prone  to  feel  your  place 

So  far  below  the  stars  that  you 

Are  one  of  those  who  grope  along  the  earth 

And  live  your  little  life,  and  earn  your  pay. 

And  so,  pass  on? 

Do  you  feel  thrilled  at  what  your  trade  may  mean. 
And  realise  its  breadth  and  scope; 

Are  you  with  fire  and  vigor  touched. 

And  do  you  sound  the  wonder  of  your  art; 

Or  do  you  feel  you’re  just  a dub. 

And  your  profession  just  a means 
To  make  a decent  recompense? 

Look  up,  not  down! 

Yours  is  an  art  that  moves  the  world 

That  drives  stagnation  from  the  loom  of  Force, 

And  bids  it  whirl  for  mankind’s  benefit. 

Yours  is  an  art — not  trade — that  fills 
The  mouths  of  babes,  and  men  and  women; 

That  brings  the  wheat  from  off  the  farm 
And  makes  it  serve  God’s  purpose  in  the  world;' 

That  clothes  the  naked  body  from  the  cold; 

That  turns  the  wheels  of  commerce  everywhere. 

And  moves  the  mighty  ships  across 

The  trackless  sea,  to  take  the  needful  freight 

To  those  whose  lives  depend  on  it. 


Between  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 

The  man  who  turns  the  product  from  the  loom 
And  him  who  needs  must  have  what  they  produce. 
If  he  would  live  a happy  life. 

There  lies  a boundless  space  which  you. 

And  you  alone,  can  bridge;  without  you 
Producer  and  consumer  would  remain 
As  distant  and  as  strange  as  though 
They  dwelt  apart  at  earth’s  two  distant  poles. 

Those  wont  to  sneer  at  salesmcmship,  and  look 
On  him  who  sells  as  just  another  ill 
To  which  mankind  is  heir,  know  not  ■ 

How  dead  in  all  that  makes  for  joy  and  good 

The  world  would  be,  without 

The  man  who  sells  what  other  men  produce. 

YOU  ARE  A SALESMAN. 

The  artery  of  the  nation  is  the  man 

Who  brings  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  pours 

Them  in  the  lap  of  those  who  need  them  most; 

And  such  a man  are  you  if  you 

Are  really  of  the  breed  who  turns 

The  world’s  goods  into  channels  where 

They  reach  the  seeker  and  give  comfort. 

Cheer,  and  even  life,  itself. 

With  such  a trade,  or  such  an  art 
No  salesman  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
But  should  not  feel  that  he,  in  peace. 

In  war,  whate’er  befalls  mankind. 

Has  done  his  part  to  keep  old  Earth  alive. 


Standard  Varnish  Works 
Makes  Changes 

Cooper-Bell  Co.  and  Oscar 

Rosenberg  Co.  Take  Over 

Chicago  Interests. 

The  standard  Vamish  Works 
and  Cooner-Bell  Varnisli  Com- 
pany and  Oscar  Rosenberg,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  announce  that  Standard 
Varnish  Works  has  leased  its  Chicago 
factory  and  oflSce  building  located  at 
2600  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  has  sold  certain  of  its 
Chicago  assets  to  the  Cooper-Bell 
Varnish  Company  and  Oscar  Rosenberg, 
and  has  also  licensed  to  them  the  use 
of  its  trademarks,  tradenames,  .brands 
and  patents  to  be  used  exclusively  and 
only  in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming,  in  which  territory  the  seller 
will  not  do  business,  and  to  which  ter- 
ritory the  purchasers  will  limit  their 
operations. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  of  New 
York  retains  all  other  trade,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  will  conduct 
and  manage  the  same  from  its  head  Of- 
fice, 90  West  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  states  of  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
formerly  a part  of  the  Chicago  house, 
have  been  added  to  the  New  York  ter- 
ritory, while  the  states  of  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho  will  be  taken  care  of  as  here- 
tofore by  the  Pacific  coast  branch  of 
Standard  Varnish  Works  of  New  York, 
located  at  55  Stevenson  street,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  of  Now 
York  has  established  temporarily  a 
warehouse  at  Thirty-seventh  street  and 
Shields  avenue,  Chicago,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  states  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  such  a warehouse  will  be 
maintained  at  some  central  and  con- 
venient point  for  the  needs  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  New  York  house  in  those 
states. 

Ownership'  of  the  Cooper-Bell  Varn- 
ish Company,  one  of  the  purchasers, 
was  acquired  by  Oscar  Rosenberg  July, 
1917.  It  will,  in  the  twenty-one  states 
above  named,  not  only  conduct  its  pres- 
ent business  but  also  continue  the  busi- 
ness which  the  Standard  Varnish 
Works  formerly  conducted  from  its 
Chicago  branch  in  that  territory. 

Oscar  Rosenberg,  who  for  more  than 
thirty  years  headed  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Standard  Varnish  Works, 
is  president  of  the  purchasing  company 
and  will  continue  to  devote  the  same 
time,  energy  and  attention  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  company  as  he  did  in  the 
past  to  the  other  concerns  with  which 
he  has  been  associated. 


Old  Master  Painter  Dies 

Louis  Sincer,  aged  79,  one  of  the  old- 
est painters  in  the  South,  died  on  Sun- 
day, April  28,  at  Ms  home,  1020  Camp 
street.  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Sincer  started 
as  an  apprentice  regularly  bound  by  a 
Notary  Public  on  July  4,  1853,  with 
Hugh  Breen  in  New  Orleans. 

In  1866  he  started  in  business  with  John 
Kellet  as  Kellet  & Sincer,  at  triangle 
point,  Baronne,  St.  Joseph  and  Delord 
streets.  He  moved  from  there  about 
1875  to  325  Camp  street,  near  Calliope 
and  went  in  partnership  with  Adolph 
Konrad,  establishing  the  firm  of  Sincer 
& Konrad.  He  then  moved  to  Natchez 
street.  When  the  firm  was  dissolved 
Mr.  Sincer  moved  to  1061  Camp  street, 
and  remained  in  business  there  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  ill  health 
caused  him  to  retire. 

Mr.  Sincer  was  bora,  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  May  3,  1839.  He  was  a leader  of 
economic  protests  against  certain 
phases  of  trade  unionism,  owner  of  ex- 
tensive real  estate  holdings  and  stock- 
holder in  the  Whitney  Central  and  New 
Orleans  National  banks. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  Monday,  April 
29,  at  3 P.  M.  and  was  attended  by  a 
largo  number  of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  Hiram  Lodge,  F.  A.  M., 
Orleans-Delta  Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  and 
Jerusalem  Temple  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S. 

Surviving  him  are  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Hyde,  and  four  grandchildren. 
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Keep  Up  the  Farm  Buildings 


This  year  many  farmers  and  sub- 
urbanites who  have  hitherto 
gone  about  their  spring  repairs 
as  a matter  of  course,  will  perhaps  de- 
lay before  getting  them  under  way  to 
ask  “Will  it  pay?’’  The  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  unusually  high 
prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  building 
materials  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  to 
many  the  advisability  of  postponing  the 
usual  improvements  to  a later  time.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
short-sighted  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  sound  management  and 
economy. 

While  building  materials  of  many 
kinds  are  undoubtedly  higher  in  price 
than  they  have  been  in  many  years, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe-  that 
they  will  mount  still  higher.  As  the 
war  goes  on,  the  available  supplies  will 
be  steadily  decreasing,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  but  higher  prices  will 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
war  come  to  an  end  in  the  near  future, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  general  range 
of  prices  will  show  an  appreciable  de- 
crease for  many  years.  The  war  will 
undoubtedly  be  followed,  in  this  coun- 
try, b.v  an  unprecedented  period  of 
building,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
enormous  reconstruction  necessary  in 
Europe,  will  for  a long  time  prevent  a 
return  to  normal  prices.  History  shows 
that  this  has  been  the  effect  of  every 
great  war  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

But  whatever  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  prices,  money  spent  now  on  prop- 
erty maintenance  cannot  well  be  better 
spent.  The  fact  that  building  mate- 
rials are  higher  in  price  than  ever  be- 
fore means  that  property  investment  is 


just  that  much  more  valuable.  It  is 
always  cheaper  to  keep  property  in 
good  condition  than  to  replace  it.  It 
is  even  more  so  at  the  present  time. 
Good  upkeep  now  is  insurance  against 
having  to  make  replacements  at  a 
time  when  they  will  be  almost  prohib- 
itive in  cost.  To  postpone  the  neces- 
sary repairs  is  to  give  up  that  insurance 
just  when  there  is  most  need  of  it. 

A practical  builder  in  explaining  what 
he  meant  by  good  maintenance  said  the 
other  day,  “Repairs  and  painting  when 
necessary.”  He  placed  his  emphasis  on 
the  last  two  words.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  make  up  at  a later  date  for  painting 
and  repairs  on  buildings  that  have  been 
neglected  as  it  is  to  take  out  Insurance 
after  buildings  have  burned  to  the 
ground.  Painting,  like  insurance,  has 
for  its  object  protection,  and  to  be  ef- 
fective it  must  be  done  on  time. 

Paint  is  so  ordinarily  considered  as  a 
beautifier  that  very  often  not  enough 
thought  is  given  to  its  protective  func- 
tions. Actually  a building  coated  with 
sheets  of  India  rubber  would  not  be  as 
well  protected  from  decay  as  a structure 
that  has  been  well  painted,  because  the 
rubber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  an 
elastic  film  of  properly  prepared  paint. 
A paint  film  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  as  long  as  it  remains 
intact,  will  protect  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied  indefinitely  from  moisture 
and  decay. 

Moreover,  with  the  development  of 
special  paints  for  every  purpose  the 
protective  value  of  paint  is  no  longer 
confined  to  wooden  structures.  What- 
ever the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed — wood,  metal  or  cement — 
dwellings,  barns,  sheds,  posts,  fences. 


wagons,  tools,  implements  and  silos  can 
all  now  be  preserved  practically  without 
limit  from  decay  and  deterioration  by 
the  use  of  paint. 

True  economy  is  in  keeping  farm 
buildings  well  painted  at  all  times.  A 
paint  film  on  a few  square  yards  of  sur- 
face costs  but  little,  yet  it  will  protect 
and  beautify  several  dollars’  worth  of 
surface  for  many  years.  To  leave  a 
surface  unpainted  for  several  years  will 
“save”  in  paint  by  a few  cents  for  every 
square  yard  of  surface,  but  it  will  cost 
several  dollars  in  structural  materials 
wasted  and  beyond  repair.  When 
buildings  are  painted  frequently  they 
are  always  well  protected,  the  surface 
is  in  better  condition  for  repainting, 
less  paint  is  required  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  property  is  always  at  its 
best.  The  cost  represents  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  insurance. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
value  of  good  painting  and  repairs  than 
the  attitude  of  bankers  in  making  loans 
on  farm  property.  A careful  inquiry  of 
leading  bankers  shows  that  a farmer 
can  borrow  all  the  way  from  5 to  50 
per  cent,  more  when  his  buildings  are 
well  painted  and  in  good  condition  than 
when  they  appear  neglected. 

The  average  increased  loan  value  un- 
der such  conditions  is  considerable. 
Bankers  take  this  attitude  not  only  be- 
cause well-painted  buildings  are  well 
preserved  and  better  security,  but  be- 
cause where  houses,  barns,  fences  and 
tools  are  well  taken  care  of  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  farm  is  a profitable 
proposition  and  the  farmer  a good  cli- 
ent. A well-kept  farm  is  invariably  an 
indication  of  thrift,  and  the  banker 
knows  that  money  can  safely  be  loaned 
to  the  thrifty  farmer. — Du  Pont  Maga- 
zine. 


Savings  Stamps. 

The  purpose  of  the  savings  stamp 
campaign  is  to  distribute  the  burden  of 
raising  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  so 
that  every  one  can  contribute,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  their  income.  -At  the 
same  time  it  is  an  opportunity  to  show 
patriotism  in  a practical  way,  and  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Unless  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  something  we  are 
liable  to  regard  the  cause  lightly. 
Therefore,  when  gas  companies  lend 
their  facilities  and  support  to  the  sell- 
ing of  “thrift”  and  “savings”  stamps 
thej/  are  helping  their  consumers  as 
well  as  the  government.  Some  of  the 
larger  companies  are  asking  their  cus- 
tomers to  accept  their  change  in  the 
form  of  stamps  when  paying  bills,  and 
regard  the  results  as  being  quite  satis- 
factory, says  Gas  Age.  A neat  sign  at 
the  window  or  on  the  counter  makes 
the  request,  or  the  clerk  asks:— “Would 
you  mind  taking  some  thrift  stamps  as 
change  and  help  make  a good  showing 
for  the  city?”— or  something  to  that  el- 
ect. Thrift  stamps  can  be  given  as  dis- 
counts for  cash  payments,  and  even 
stockholders  can  be  asked  to  accept 
fractions  of  a dollar  in  stamps.  Since 
they  are  negotiable,  no  one  will  suTer 
hardship  through  accepting  thrift 
stamps. 


The  Creed  of  The  Painters  Magazine 

We  believe  in  the  co-operation  that  co-operates — not  in  the 
form,  but  in  the  substance — the  perfect  harmony  in  business 
dealings  of  master  painter  and  paint  manufacturer. 

We  believe  in  the  Master  Painter  as  the  genius  of  paint 
application — the  one  necessary,  indispensable  factor  in  the 
final  disposal,  on  the  painting  surface,  of  the  Manufacturer’s 
product. 

We  believe  in  the  Paint  Manufacturer  as  the  one  essential 
element  in  the  Master  Painter’s  supply  of  good  material. 

Threfore  we  believe  that  the  Master  Painter  cannot  endure 
without  th  Manufacturer,  and  that  the  Manufacturer  cannot 
long  exist  without  the  Master  Painter. 

Believing  this,  we  are  pledged  to  use  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a complete  and  perfect  understanding  between  Master 
Painter  and  Paint  Manufacturer,  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
creation  of  the  best  methods  whereby  this  can  be  accomplished, 
so  that  all  differences  may  be  relegated  to  the  archaic  past, 
and  the  future  may  have  free  opportunity  for  development, 
unhampered  by  hateful  and  useless  traditions. 
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Questions  Answered 


Clearing  Glass,  Spotted  by 
Splashing  Paint. 

H.  J.  B.,  New  York,  asks  for  a good 
way  to  remove  spots  of  paint  that  have 
dried  more  or  less  hard  on  window 
panes,  where  careless  workmen  have 
splashed  paint  on  same,  allowing  them 
to  dry. 

Answer:  Take  first  a sharp-edged 

putty  knife  that  has  no  nicks  in  the 
edge,  dip  it  in  turps  and  cut  the  paint 
off  as  low  as  possible  without  scratch- 
ing the  glass.  Rub  with  a mixture  of 
oil,  turps  and  pulverized  pumice  stone, 
then  clean  off  with  a rag  and  soap  suds. 
Wash  and  polish  with  a cotton  rag,  and 
finally  with  tissue  paper. 


To  Remove  Stains  From  Granite. 

J.  F.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to 
know  best  way  to  remove  stains  from 
granite  monumental  stone  work,  when 
due  to  exposure. 

^Answer:  Make  a paste  of  oxgall,  say 

one  ounce,  and  one  gill  of  a strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda  or  concen- 
trated lye,  adding  a tablespoonful  of 
turpentine.  Work  enough  pipe  clay 
(kaolin)  into  this  to  make  a thick  mix- 
ture, apply  to  the  stains  and  scour  well 
with  a scrub  brush,  then  clean  and  rinse 
with  fresh  water. 

Or  make  a strong,  hot  solution  of  lye 
by  dissolving  three  pounds  of  washing 
soda  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  lay  it 
on  to  the  granite  with  a fiber  paint, 
br^h,  as  a good  bristle  brush  would  be 
ruined  by  the  soda.  Scrub  the  stains 
and  rinse  with  clear  water. 


To  Clean  Rust  From  Marble. 

Novice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  desires  to 
clean  marble  surfaces  that  are  very 
dingy  and  also  showing  iron  rust  in 
some  places.  Would  like  to  be  advised 
how  to  obtain  original  color. 

Answer:  To  simply  clean  marble 

from  collection  of  dirt  and  soot  first  re- 
move the  dust  and  soot  by  dry  brushing 
or  brooming,  then  mix  calcined  soda  one 
part,  pumice  stone,  one  part,  in  one  part 
water  to  form  a batter  of  proper  con- 
sistency to  lay  on  with  a brush.  Apply 
this  to  the  stains  fairly  thick  and  when 
dry  remove  it  with  spatula  and  if  re- 
quired, repeat  the  operation,  then  finally 
clean  off  and  polish  by  friction  with  a 
soft  colth.  This  also  applies  to  lime- 
stone, as  marble  and  limestone  are  very 
similar  in  composition,  being  almost 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.  After  remov- 
ing stains  from  and  cleaning  marble  it 
may  be  waxed  and  the  surface  will  then 
assume  a fine  polish  that  will  not  spot 
for  a long  number  of  years  under  out- 
side exposure. 


Transparent  Colorless  Varnish 
For  Marbleized  Work. 

K.  E.  L.,  West  Virginia,  would  appre- 
ciate a formula  for  a colorless,  transpar- 
ent varnish  for  finishing  marbleized 
work.  Would  rather  prepare  it,  if  pos- 
sible, in  his  own  shop  than  to  purchase 
it. 

Answer:  Much  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  work  you  intend  to  use  it  over,  and 


what  you  can  afford  to  invest  as  to  cost. 

For  quick  drying  varnish  dissolve  five 
pounds  bleached  or  white  shellac,  gran- 
ulated, and  two  pounds  clear  Venice  tur- 
pentine in  sixteen  pounds  refined  wood 
spirits  (cologne  spirits  being  entirely  too 
high  in  price,  and  denatured  alcohol 
rather  slow  to  set).  If  the  work  is  for 
interiors  only  and  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornamentation  you  can  get 
along  with  less  expense. 

For  rapid  drying  dissolve  ten  pounds 
of  W.  W.  rosin,  powdered  with  two 
pounds  crude  turpentine  in  eight  pounds 
95  per  cent,  refined  wood  alcohol,  while 
for  slower  drying  dissolve  ten  pounds 
W.  W.  or  W.  G.  rosin  with  two  pounds 
crude  turpentine,  two  pounds  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  six  pounds  95  per  cent, 
wood  alcohol.  Dissolve  in  earthen  or 
glass  ware,  strain  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth  and  keep  in  well 
stoppered  glass  bottles  to  keep  from  dis- 
coloration. 

a 

We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting 
decorating  or  paperhanging,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

h 

Mixing  Paint  for  Combed  Effect 
On  Walls. 

C.  K.,  Wisconsin,  writes: — ^Would  you 
kindly  give  me  an  idea  as  to  how  paint 
should  be  mixed,  so  that  it  can  be 
combed,  when  applied  to  walls,  without 
running  together. 

Answer:  Mix  your  paint  from  lead  in 
oil,  preferably,  even  somewhat  stouter 
than  for  stippling  with  plenty  of  drier, 
and  for  economy’s  sake,  you  can  use 
about  25  per  cent,  whiting,  along  with 
the  lead,  which  will  aid  the  paint  from 
keeping  the  combing  apart.  Apply  paint 
or  varnish  after  combed  surface  has 
hardened. 


Safe  Method  to  Paint  Over  Old 
Painted  Surfa,ce. 

O.  R.  F.,  Maine,  desires  to  know  what 
we  would  suggest  as  the  best  treatment 
in  recoating  old  painted  surface  on  the 
exterior  of  dwellings,  when  the  work  ap- 
pears to  be  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
looks  rather  faded  or  dingy.  The  surface 
in  question  is  on  a frame  structure,  that 
is  of  spruce  weather  boarding. 

Answer. — In  the  first  place,  we  would 
suggest  thorough  cleaning  with  a good 
stiff  broom,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
dust,  dirt  or  soot,  and  where  this  does 
not  remove  the  most  stubborn  deposits 
use  wire  brushes,  as  under  the  claps  at 
joints,  and  in  corners.  When  this  has 


been  well  done,  and  there  are  no  spots, 
where  the  paint  has  scaled,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  test  the  surface 
at  numerous  places  all  over  to  see  if  the 
paint  is  still  firm  and  solid  everywhere, 
because,  if  not,  subsequent  coating 
through  contraction  on  drying  will 
surely  lift  the  old  paint  clean  to  the 
bare  wood,  especially  when  the  original 
priming  has  been  inferior  in  character, 
through  not  containing  enough  oil  to 
bind  the  pigment.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  spruce  lumber,  more  so  than 
with  white  pine  and  other  species  of 
lumber.  If  the  old  paint  is  firm  and  ad- 
hesive, the  first  coat  of  new  paint  must 
not  be  too  oily,  but  should  contain  a 
fair  portion  of  turpentine,  along  with 
good  linseed  oil,  the  proportions  that  are 
best  for  the  purpose  being  six  parts  by 
measure  of  oil,  one-half  part  of  best  tur- 
pentine drier  and.  one  and  one-half  parts 
of  pure  turpentine.  This  will  give  a ' 
fairly  hard,  yet  elastic,  ground  for  the 
finishing  coat,  which  should  be  applied 
only  after  the  ground  coat  has  dried 
thoroughly  and  may  be  composed  of  the 
usual  ingredients 'for  good  exterior  fin- 
ish. When  the  old  paint  has  scaled  only 
in  a number  of  spots,  these  should  be 
touched  up  and  permitted  to  dry  hard 
before  the  first  coat  of  new  paint  re- 
ferred to  is  put  on  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. 

Removing  Paraffine  Oil  From 
Floors. 

M.  R.,  Connecticut,  would  thank  us  for 
a suggestion  as  to  a process  by  which 
parafiine  oil  can  be  removed  from 
wooden  fioors,  so  that  they  may  be 
stained  and  varnished  or  painted,  if  nec- 
essary. He  says  that  he  is  asked  to  re- 
move the  preparation,  with  which  a 
good  hard  fioor  in  a show  room  has 
been  coated  to  keep  the  dust  down,  and 
which  he  believes  was  simply  a mixture 
of  kerosene  and  paraffine  oil.  The  parties 
desire  to  have  this  fioor  cleaned  of  the 
objectionable  sticky  material  and  either 
restored  to  its  natural  effect  or 
varnished  or  painted. 

Answer. — ^There  are  several  ways  to 
accomplish  this.  One  is  to  make  a 
strong,  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  ap- 
plying it  with  a swab,  and  then  use  a 
scrubbing  brush.  Repeat  the  operation, 
if  required,  clean  up  and  allow  floor  tO' 
dry.  If  necessary,  use  a sharp  steel 
.scraper  on  stubborn  places. 

If  the  coating  is  very  heavy  and  hard 
it  would  not  yield  readily  to  the  oxalic 
acid  treatment,  but  by  allowing  one  part 
of  calcined  soda  in  one  part  of  slaked 
lime  and  then  adding  fifteen  parts  of 
water,  boiling  this  solution  and  applying 
it  to  the  floor  with  a mop.  When  dry, 
rub  with  a hard  brush,  fine  white  sand 
and  water.  After  being  cleaned,  the 
color  of  the  wood  can  be  revived  by 
mixing  one  part  sulphuric  acid  with 
eight  parts  water  a,nd  applying  th’s  solu- 
tion to  the  floor.  When  dry  wash  with 
clear  water  and  finally  wax  the  floor  in 
the  usual  way  or  varnish  it. 

To  Clean  Hands  From  Paint 
Without  Injury  to  the  Skin. 

O.  G.  S.,  Massachusetts,  says  that  he 
has  not  much  trouble  in  cleaning  paint 
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from  his  hands,  so  long  as  it  is  soft  and 
oily,  hut  when  he  is  working  with  quick 
drying  flat  paint  it  sometimes  collects 
and  becomes  hard  under  the  Anger  nails 
and  in  cold  weather  his  hands  become 
chapped  or  very  rough.  What,  he  asks, 
will  prevent  this? 

Answer. — Rub  your  hands  with  linseed 
oil  first  and  then  a little  painters’ 
naphtha  (benzine).  Then  use  good  soap 
and  water  and  a nailbrush  to  remove  the 
paint  from  the  finger  nails.  After  the 
hands  are  well  brushed,  washed  and 
rinsed,  dry  on  a soft  towel  or  apply  the 
following:  Dissolve  three  drachms  pul- 

verized borax  in  two  tablespoonfuls  hot 
water,  add  to  this  one  ounce  glycerine, 
one  ounce  bay  rum  and  a few  drops  of 
some  perfume,  and  a few  drops  of  this 
mixture  put  on  the  hands  after  being 
cleansed  and  also  before  going  to  bed 
will  keep  the  hands  soft  and  white. 


Weather  and  Waterproofing  Teak 
Lumber. 

T.  J.  D.,  Virginia,  says  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  he  has  treated  teak  doors 
and  steering  wheels,  exposed  continu- 
ally to  dampness  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions, that  require  coatings  to  with- 
stand that  severe  exposure.  His  treat- 
ment is  to  give  a first  coat  or  prim- 
ming of  four  parts  by  volume  of  boiled 
linsed  oil  and  one  part  by  volume  of 
turpentine.  For  second  coat  straight 
boiled  linseed  oil.  Then  for  third  coat 
and  fourth  coat  best  spar  varnish. 
Wants  to  know  if  we  can  suggest  a still 
better  treatment  for  the  purpose. 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  of  any 

material  that  would  improve  the  wear 
or  durability  of  what  you  are  using, 
excepting  that  you  make  certain  that 
the  wood  is  well  seasoned  and  that  the 
oil  for  first  and  second  coat  is  applied 
as  hot  as  the  bristles  of  the  brush  can 
bear,  each  coat  to  be  hard  before  ap- 
plying the  next,  and  the  varnish  of  the 
very  highest  quality. 


Inside  Paint  Peeling  From  Plaster 
Over  Hollow  Tile. 

J.  B.,  New  York,  writes: — I have  sev- 
eral rooms  to  decorate  in  a cottage  near 
the  seashore,  the  building  being  con- 
struced  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco.  In- 
side plastering  is  put  on  tile  blocks 
without  furring  off,  and  the  paint  is 
peeling  off  in  flakes  on  the  south  side  of 
walls  only.  Can  you  tell  from  enclosed 
flakes  of  paint  if  the  walls  were  sized 
before  being  painted  with  glue  size,  or 
whether  the  cause  of  peeling  is  due  to 
saltpeter.  What  treatment  should  I ap- 
ply before  redecorating  to  obtain  best 
results? 

Answer:  There  are  no  indications 

chat  the  throwing  of  the  paint  is  due  to 
the  action  of  saltpeter  or  other  alkaline 
salts,  but  apparently  a glue  and  alum 
size  was  applied  to  the  plaster  before 
painting  with  oil  paint.  As  you  say 
that  peeling  took  place  only  on  the 
south  side  walls,  we  should  think  that 
the  hollow  tile  retained  moisture  be- 
cause of  imperfect  ventilation,  and  that 
the  moisture  kept  the  plaster  from  thor- 
ough hardening,  this  affecting  the  glue 
size.  The  coating  of  paint,  while  quite 
elastic,  shows  a lack  of  adhesion  to  the 
size,  and  the  best  treatment  for  going 
over  the  work  is  to  give  a thin  lead  and 

(Continued  on  page  230) 


San  Francisco  has  a master  painter’s 
license  law  under  consideration.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  Building 
Industries  Bulletin: 

“The  following  draft  of  a proposed 
ordinance  was  read  before  the  Board  of 
G-overnors  at  its  last  meeting,  and  the 
board  expressed  itself  as  being  in  sym^ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  ordinance 
as  proposed: 

“ ‘The  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco-  do  ordain  as 
follows: 

“ ‘It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  conduct  a busi- 
ness of  painting  contracting  within  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  or  to 
install  or  apply  any  painting,  kalsomin- 
ing  or  paper-hanging  within  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  without 
first  having  obtained  a license  so  to  do 
from  the  Building  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  said  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

“ ‘Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
not  engaged  in  the  general  construction 
of  buildings,  who  shall  furnish  labor 
(either  his  own  or  employed),  appli- 
ances or  materials,  any  or  all  of  the 
same  to  other  persons,  for  the  purpose 
of  sign  painting  or  advertising,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  painting,  contractors  for 
the  purpose  of  'this  ordinance. 

“ ‘Every  individual,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion desiring  to  obtain  a license  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  ordinance 
shall  pay  to  the  tax  and  license  collec- 
tor of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  a fee  in  the  sum  of  fifty  ($50) 


dollars  per  annum,  which  fee  may  be 
paid  to  the  said  tax  and  license  collec- 
tor in  two  (2)  equal  installments  of 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  each;  provided, 
however,  that  the  term  of  the  license 
of  any  such  twenty-five  ($25)  dollar 
payment  shall  be  for  the  term  of  six 
months  from  and  after  the  payment  of 
same;  and  also  shall  show  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  taken  out  Industrial 
Insurance  and  shall  file  a bond  for  one 
thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  property 
owner. 

“ ‘The  violation  of  this  ordinance  or 
any  portion  thereof  shall  be  punishable 
by  a fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  in  the  city  and 
county  jail  for  a term  of  ten  (10)  days, 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
($500)  dollars  or  confinement  in  the  city 
and  county  jail  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  (1)  month, 
or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.’  ’’ 

“Note.~The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
ordinance  is  to  compel  an  individual  to 
be  either  a paipting  contractor  or  a 
journeyman  painter  and  to  abolish  the 
custom  prevailing  at  this  time  of  the 
man  who,  carrying  a union  card,  takes 
a painting  contract  (to  the  detriment  of 
the  painting  contractor  who  employs 
him),  and  who,  when  he  has  fulfilled 
the  above-mentioned  contract,  returns 
to  work  as  a journeyman  painter. 

“In  other  words,  the  individual  in 
question  is  a contracting  painter  one 
day  and  a journeyman  painter  the 
next.’’ 


New  Wall  Paper  Paste  Formula 

Here  is  just  another  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
dealer  and  decorator,  which  the  wall  paper  manufacturer  is  now  show- 
ing. The  following  formula  has  been  prepared  by  the  Allied  Wall  Paper 
Industry  as  a substitute  for  flour  paste,  which,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  wheat  flour  has  become  a practical  impossibility.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  addition  to  this  formula  paste,  there  are  some  excellent 
prepared  pastes  on  the  market  which  are  offered  with  a view  to  saving 
the  wheat  flour. 

“Take  two  (2)  pounds  of  ordinary  corn  starch  or  corn  flour,  to  this 
add  two  (2)  pounds  (or_l  quart)  water  and  beat  the  whole  into  a smooth 
batter.  Then  add  to  this  eight  (8)  pounds  (or  1 gallon)  boiling  water 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a smooth  paste.  The  water  must  be  boiling.  To 
the  finished  paste  add  a few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  This  will  keep  the 
paste  from  molding  or  becoming  sour. 

“This  will  make  a heavy,  smooth  and  white  paste,  which  can  be 
thinned  with  cold  water  to  any  desired  consistency.  The  only  difference 
observable  between  corn  flour  paste  and  wheat  flour  paste  is  that  the 
corn  flour  paste  dries  a little  more  rapidly.  This,  however,  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, since  not  more  than  one  breadth  of  paper  should  be  pasted 
at  one  time  in  any  event;  also  by  so  doing  there  is  less  danger  of  stain- 
of  these  are  apt  to  soak  more  than  others  and  will  not  dry  uniformly.  Do 
not  use  laundry  starch,  as  same  usually  contains  foreign  matter,  such  as 
mg  or  shading,  whereas  if  several  breadths  are  pasted  at  one  time,  some 
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Connecticut  Society 
Meets  at  Stamford 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  for  the 
year  WIS  was  held  by  the  Society  oi 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decoratore 
of  Connecticut,  Inc.,  on  Saturday,  May  4, 
at  the  Davenport  Hotel,  Stamford,  Conn. 
This  meeting  was  preceded  by  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  society,  to  which  all  of  the  members 
were  invited. 

At  the  latter  meeting  the  regular 
routine  business  was  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  clear  the 
decks  for  the  full  meeting.  A general 
discussion  of  the  labor  problem,  with 
reports  from  the  various  members  as  to 
rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  State  was  indulged  in,  fol- 
lowing which  the  report  of  Mr.  Turner, 
chairman  of  the  1917  Convention  Com- 
mittee, was  received.  Mr.  Turner  re- 
ported a balance  of  $176.24  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  last  convention  after  the 
pa>Tnent  of  all  debts  and  obligations. 
Tlie  fact  that  there  was  actually  so  much 
money  left  over  caused  a gasp  of  as- 
tonishment to  go  around  the  room,  after 
which  a member  arose  and  as  calmly  as 
he  could— for  he  was  still  dazed  from  the 
report — moved  that  a very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  he  extended  to  Mr.  Turner  and 
his  committee  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  had  handled  the  expense 
problem. 

Dr.  Ireton,  who  was  present— no  Con- 
necticut meeting  ever  being  complete 
unless  he  graces  it — reported  that  on 
the  formation  of  a “New  Orleans”  club 
for  the  next  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Southern  city,  he  had  not  made 
much  progress.  He  was  waiting  to  get 
a proper  line  on  the  transportation  prob- 
lem, which  was  now  a very  serious  one. 

Two  members  were  received  into  the 
association.  One  was  McElroy  & Mor- 
rell, of  Waterbury,  and  the  other  the 
Hartford  Master  Painters’  Association. 
Some  discussion  regarding  the  admission 
of  the  latter  was  induced  by  the  fact 
that  this  was  a union  body  and  that 
Hartford  already  was  represented  by  a 
larger  open  shop  association.  The  argu- 
ment waxed  warm  at  times,  but  after  it 
seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that  the  regular  Hartford  associa- 
tion had  given  its  consent  to  allow  the 
new  organization  to  enter  the  State 
body,  the  committee  moved  to  admit  the 
applicant. 

The  president  of  the  State  association 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a committee 
of  three  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of 
the  next  summer  outing  of  the  Society. 
He  announced  that  he  would  give  out 
the  names  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee later. 

The  Executive  'Committee  meeting 
then  adjourned,  and  the  regular  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Society  was  opened. 

Routine  business  having  been  disposed 
of.  President  Hyatt  introduced  Neil 
Muirhead,  former  president  of  the  So- 
ciety and  now  the  vice-president  of  the 
International  Association,  who  read  a 
paper  on  “Estimating  by  Measurement — 
Its  Effect  in  Stabilizing  Prices.”  This 
paper  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
evoked  much  discussion.  Because  of  its 
importance  and  the  general  value  of  the 
subject  to  the  entire  business,  the  paper 


will  not  be  taken  up  in  this  issue  of  The 
Magazine,  but  will  be  reserved  for  the 
June  issue.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that 
all  readers  of  The  Magazine  study  this 
paper  on  its  publication,  for  it  throws 
some  view  and  valuable  light  on  the 
much-discussed  problem. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
the  members  and  their  invited  guests, 
about  fifty  in  number,  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  in  the  grill  room  of  the  hotel. 
This  was  a purely  informal  affair,  Pres- 
ident Hyatt  announcing  that  there 
would  be  no  after-dinner  speeches,  an 
announcement  which  brought  forth 
great  applause  from  those  present. 


Questions  Answered 

{Continued  from  page  229) 

linseed  oil  size,  allowing  ample  time  for 
it  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  follow  with 
lead  and  oil  paint,  reducing  with  tur- 
pentine to  avoid  high  gloss. 


Combination  Oils  for  Mixing 
Paint  for  Rough  Work. 

Subscriber,  Vermont,  writes; — I am 
asked  to  paint  some  barns  and  wooden 
sheds  that  are  sadly  in  need  of  protec- 
tion by  paint,  yet  the  owners  will  not 
spend  the  money  for  a fair  grade  of  ma- 
terial, and  I should  very  much  like  to 
obtain  the  contract,  as  this  has  been  a 
hard  winter  for  work  in  our  line. 

Can  you  not  suggest  a way  by  which 
I can  reduce  the  cost  of  paint  for  this 
kind  of  surface  and  still  make  it  so  that 
it  will  stand  the  weather  for  a reason- 
able number  of  seasons. 

Answer:  It  is  against  our  practice  to 

recommend  in  these  columns  the  use  of 
any  material  that  is  not  proved  by  time 
to  be  first  class  in  every  way  according 
to  the  ethics  of  the  painting  craft,  but 
without  assuming  any  responsibility  on 
our  part,  we  will  give  a few  formulas 
for  making  composition  oils  published 
some  thirty  years  since  by  a master 
painter  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  D.  C.  Composi- 
tion No.  1 — Twelve  gallons  (100  pounds) 
melted  rosin,  three  gallons  crude  petro- 
leum oil  and  fifteen  gallons  benzine  of 
58°  or  62i°  Beaume. 

Composition  No.  2. — Twelve  gallons 
(100  pounds)  melted  rosin,  three  gallons 
crude  petroleum  oil,  fifteen  gallons  ben- 
zine of  58°  or  62°  Beaume  and  ten  gal- 
lons raw  linseed  oil.  This  will  be  more 
elastic  and  dry  and  wear  better  then 
No.  1. 

Composition  No.  3. — Melt  100  pounds 
rosin  and  remove  pot  from  fire;  when 
cooled  somewhat,  reduce  with  eighteen 
gallons  56°  or  58°  Beaume  benzine,  add 
two  gallons  crude  petroleum  oil,  two 
gallons  paraffine  oil,  four  gallons  second 
run  rosin  oil,,  or  if  this  cannot  readily 
be  obtained  use  menhaden  fish  oil.  Mix 
this  with  raw  linseed  oil,  gallon  for  gal- 
lon, and  the  mixture  vrill  be  found  bet- 
ter than  pure  linseed  oil  in  paint  for  ex- 
terior rough  work. 

Composition  No.  4 for  mixing  cheap 
mineral  black  paint. — Fifty  gallons 
liquid  coal  tar,  fifty  gallons  refined  pine 
tar,  fifty  gallons  benzine,  all  mixed  well 
and  fifty  pounds  air-slacked  lime  sifted 
in,  and  the  mass  beaten,  so  that  the 
lime  powder  is  worked  well  into  the 


liquid.  Finally,  ten  gallons  B,  asphal- 
tum  varnish  is  added.  Mineral  black  or 
graphite  will  serve  to  give  body  to  the 
liquid.  No  heating  is  required. 


Fireproof  Paint  for  Exterior 
Wooden  Surfaces. 

P.  L.,  British  Columbia,  desires  to 
know  if  we  have  a recipe  by  which  a 
fireproof  paint  of  good  body  and  wear- 
ing quality  for  exterior  wooden  surfaces 
can  be  manipulated  for  use. 

Answer:  Although  we  believe  in  the 

possibility  of  paint  retarding  the  spread 
of  flames  on  wood,  we  have  never  taken 
much  stock  in  claims  that  paint,  es- 
pecially oil  or  varnish  paints,  can  be 
produced  that  are  actually  fireproof. 
Yet,  while  we  cannot  vouch  absolutely 
that  the  following  is  proof  against  fire; 
we  think  it  is  fire  retardent  and  when 
dry  and  hard  on  the  surface  will  not  per- 
mit the  fiames  to  gain  great  headway. 
The  recipe  calls  for  the  following:  Mix 

with  enough  raw  or  refined  linseed  oil 
to  make  a soft  paste  seventy  pounds  of 
zinc  oxide  and  thirty  pounds  air-slacked 
lime.  Run  through  a mill,  then  add  to 
this  in  a paint  mixer  one  gallon  soluble 
glass  (silicate  of  soda)  of  35°  Be,  fifty 
pounds  white  lead  in  oil  (paste)  and  ten 
pounds  zinc  sulphate,  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Mix  well  and  if  too 
stout  thin  with  more  oil.  This  paint  will 
be  fairly  white,  but  may  be  tinted  with 
color  ground  in  oil  to  an3'  desired 
shade. 


Saving  Paint  Skins  for  Future  Use. 

N.  Y.,  Georgia,  says  that  the  men  in 
his  shop  are  rather  careless  in  scraping 
out  paint  pots  before  the  remnants  in 
bottoms  and  sides  of  the  receptacles  be- 
come dry,  and,  all  material  being  so 
high  in  cost  at  this  time,  would  like  to 
hear  of  a way  by  which  this  waste  could 
be  overcome. 

Answer:  We  know  it  is  a difficult 

matter  to  compel  your  help,  especially 
when  labor  is  in  great  demand,  to  be 
systematic  and  looking  the  employers’ 
interest.  However,  make  it  a rule  to 
have  your  men  brush  out  pots  that  are 
nearly  empty  into  a barrel,  or  keg  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.  Then  have  a large 
barrel,  in  which  put  three  pounds  con- 
centrated lye  and  seven  and  a half 
pounds  burnt  lime  with  twenty  gallons 
of  water.  Put  all  old  paint  skins  and 
dirty  pots  or  pails  in  this  liquid  and 
stir  occasionally.  When  the  skins  are 
dissolved  and  the  pots  clean,  pour  off  the 
lye  water  for  future  use  and  add  good 
oil  to  the  paint  in  bottom  of  barrel, 
using  it  for  rough  work  on  bricks,  etc. 


To  Clean  and  Restore  Translucency 
of  Glass  Window  Panes. 

0.  E.,  West  Virginia,  has  a lot  of 
windows  in  an  old  building,  the  panes 
of  which  he  cannot  brighten  with  soda 
or  ammonia  water  or  whiting.  They 
are  discolored  from  age,  in  otV'.er  words, 
blind. 

Answer:  If  one  part  of  olive  oil,  one 
part  aqua  ammonia,  two  parts  pulver- 
ized lime  and  enough  water  to  make  a 
thick  paste,  which  is  applied  to  the  glass 
and  allowed  to  dry,  then  removed  with 
a wooden  spatula  and  the  remainder 
rinsed  off  with  clear  water  will  not  take 
off  the  discoloration,  then  try  the  fol- 
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lowing; — Soak  a woolen  rag  in  raw  lin- 
seed oil  and  rub  well  the  glass.  Let 
this  stand  a short  time,  then  take  a 
dry  woolen  rag  and  with  this  remove 
any  oil  that  may  adhere  to  the  glass, 
and  finally  polish  with  blotting  paper. 
Another  method  is  also  suggested, 
which  consists  of  moistening  the  glass 
with  strong  vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic 
apid,  going  over  the  surface  on  both 
sides  lightly  with  soft  cloth  and  rinsing 
with  clear  water. 


Uses  for  Stearin  Pitch  or  Candle 
Tar  for  Paint  Coatings. 

M.  A.  a..  New  Jersey  asks: — What  is 
candle  tar  and  -what  is  it  mostly  used 
for?  What  is  its  melting  point  and  best 
solvents  ? 

Answer:  Candle  tar  or  stearin  pitch 


is  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  animal 
fats  or  refuse,  as  well  as  vegetable  oils. 
The  grade  known  as  hard  pitch  has  a 
melting  point  of  236  to  238°  F.  and  is 
used  in  varying  proportions  with  min- 
eral asphaltums,  taking  the  place  of 
linseed  oil  to  make  the  asphaltum  paint 
or  varnish  less  brittle,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  asphaltum  gum  alone  was 
used  with  a volatile  solvent,  such  as  pe- 
troleum spirit.  Asphaltum  and  candle 
tar  pitch  combinations  should  never  be 
made  in  any  but  iron  kettles,  as  copper 
kettles  would  be  ruined.  No  matter 
whether  turpentine,  coal-tar  benzol  or 
petroleum  spirits  or  light  tar  oil  is  be- 
ing used  as  the  solvent,  or  thinner,  the 
addition  of  a small  portion,  say  10  per 
cent,  of  rosin  makes  the  best  melt. 

It  is  also  part  of  the  composition  of 
cable  wax.  This  is  cast  in  molds  after 


being  melted  from  60  parts  by  weight  of 
ozokerite  or  paraffin  wax,  10  parts  of  ros- 
in and  30  parts  of  candle  tar  (hard  stear- 
in pitch).  Melt  and  heat  to  280°  P.,  then 
pass  into  molds  to  cool,  it  being  used 
that  way.  For  a heat  resisting  black 
melt  80  pounds  hard  candle  pitch,  stir 
in  and  beat  well  8 pounds  air  slaked  lime 
in  fine  powder,  also  12  pounds  fine 
litharge.  When  foaming  has  ceased 
and  all  the  lime  and  litharge  been  taken 
up,  thin  the  mass  at  a safe  distance 
from  fire  with  110  pounds  of  turpentine 
or  pine  oil  or  crude  benzol  (solvent 
naphtha).  Let  the  mixture  settle  and 
draw  the  liquid  from  off  the  sediment 
and  place  in  suitable  containers  for  use. 
Rosin  should  not  be  used  with  this 
paint.  This  paint,  when  made  as  above, 
is  not  only  heat  resisting,  but  also  to  a 
certain  degree  acid  resisting. 


“ — And  Interior  Decorators” 

By  KENNETH  G.  GRAIN 


IT  WAS  MARK  TWAIN,  who  said  that  cauliflower  is  only 
cabbage  with  a college  education,  thus  emphasizing  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  which  lie  in  even  the  low- 
liest. And,  in  spite  of  the  saying  of  the  late  lamented  Bill 
Shakespeare,  to  the  effect  that  “the  thing  we  call  a rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”  there  is  more  in  a 
name  than  some  people  suppose.  In  the  places  where  they 
put  the  menu  card  in  French  even  scrambled  eggs  cost 
more  than  in  the  short-order  restaurant;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  other  examples  of  the  same  thing. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  high-class  concern  of  painters 
wnich  hangs  “interior  decorators”  after  its  name.  It  goes 
after  and  gets  only  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, leaving  to  the  plain  plug  painter  the  plain  plug  jobs. 
These  latter  have  to  be  handled,  of  course;  but  there  is 
no  law  and  no  custom  of  the  trade  against  handling  all 
kinds  of  work,  provided  you  can  get  away  with  it.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  is  bad  business  to  tackle  a job  you 
can’t  handle;  but  with  that  exception,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  live  and  ener.getic  painter  should  permit  anything 
in  his  line  to  get  away  from  him. 

Found  the  Trouble. 

There  was  a firm  of  enterprising  young  fellows  in  a cer- 
tain town,  who  began  to  notice  business  falling  off  about  a 
year  ago.  At  least,  having  been  in  business  for  themselves 
for  only  about  a year,  they  noticed  that  they  were  not  get- 
ting the  increasing  amount  of  new  work  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  necessary  for  them, 
in  order  to  make  a living,  inasmuch  as  they  had  started 
with  precisely  nothing  in  the  way  of  established  trade. 

They  viewed  the  situation  over,  and  did  not  have  to  take 
long  to  come  to  a very  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
trouble  was.  It  was  the  same  difficulty  that  has  bothered 
a good  many  other  members  of  the  trade  during  the  past 
year  or  so— the  increasing  tendency  of  the  public  at  large 
to  let  painting  jobs  go  over,  and  to  keep  their  money  in 
their  pockets  instead  of  disbursing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
painters  and  paint  dealers.  True,  it  was  poor  business  on 
the  part  of  the  public;  and  it  was  even  poorer  business  for 
the  paint  men  But  there  the  situation  was,  and  what  was 
to  be  done  was  not  so  clear. 

All  that  the  pair  of  young  men  could  think  of  was  sim- 
ply to  go  after  business  harder  than  ever,  to  do  more  real 
selling  work,  including  some  earnest  solicitation  among 
prospects,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  cut  their  modest  draw- 
ing accounts  to  even  smaller  proportions  than  in  the 
past.  All  this  was  done,  and  the  firm  managed  to  scrape 
along,  but  the  pickings  were  not  of  a sort  to  arouse  any 
great  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Then  the  big  job  came  along 
out  of  a clear  sky,  as  it  were. 

Diplomatic  Work  Done. 

It  came  principally  as  a result  of  some  energetic,  and 
at  the  same  time,  diplomatic  work  done  by  one  of  the’  boys 
on  an  old  gentleman  who,  as  they  put  it,"  had  all  kinds  of 


money,  and  no  reason  for  not  having  a lot  of  much-needed 
work  done  on  his  fine  but  somewhat  worn  old  residence. 
The  young  painter  had  called  at  the  house,  with  the  old 
gentleman’s  permission,  one  evening,  to  look  the  place  over, 
had  gone  over  the  whole  house,  taking  measurements  as  a 
basis  for  estimates  of  what  the  ioh  wrmid  cost,  and  had 
heard  the  numerous  suggestions  from  the  lady  of  the  house 
as  to  what  she  thought  ought  to  be  done. 

When  he  saw  his  partner  next  morning  he  was  In  a 

copious  perspiration,  with  a mass  of  data  before  him  that 
all  but  caused  his  heart  to  sink.  He  fell  upon  his  co-worker 
eagerly,  anxious  at  once  to  divide  the  work  and  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “here’s  where  we  make  ourselves  what  we 
ought  to  be,  or  go  broke;  and  I’ll  swear  I don’t  know  which, 
because  I feel  sort  of  frozen-footed  this  morning,  although 
I talked  like  a million  dollars  last  night  at  old  man  Smith’s 
house.  We’re  plain,  honest,  everyday  painters.  Bill,  and  up 
to  this  time  we’ve  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else; 
but  here’s  where  we  tack  the  high  degree  of  I.  D. — interior 
decorators,  by  gum! — after  the  name  of  this  firm,  or  bust 
trsung!” 

It  sounded  rather  desperate  to  Bill;  and,  of  course,  he 
wanted  an  explanation.  He  knew  that  Sam  had  been  after 
old  man  Smith  off  and  on  for  some  time,  but  that  the  job 
had  actually  been  landed  seemed  to  good  to  be  true.  More- 
over, if  it  had  been  landed.  Bill  didn’t  see  that  it  was  any- 
thing to  get  cold  feet  about.  He  was  a calm  and  matter- 
of-fact  chap,  was  Bill,  who  felt  fully  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  painting,  inside  or  outside,  that  any- 
body else  could  do  And  he  said  as  much,  after  it  had  been 
made  clear  to  him,  that  there  was  a chance  for  the  firm  to 
land  a regular,  man-size  contract,  all  by  itself,  without  any 
outside  competition  to  bother  with,  if  the  right  sort  of  im- 
pression could  be  made  by  the  right  kind  of  plans  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Sister  to  Help  Out. 

“Well,”  remarked  Bill,  “it’s  up  to  us  to  get  that  job. 
You  say  you  let  the  old  lady  talk  all  she  wanted  to,  and 
that  her  ideas  aren’t  so  bum  that  it  would  spoil  the  job  to 
carry  them  out.  Now,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  show  her,  in 
advance,  that  we  can  do  it,  and  that  the  job’s  going  to  look 
pretty  swell  after  it’s  done.  And  we  can  show  figures  that 
will  be  reasonable,  too,  to  a business  man.  That  part  of 
it’s  all  right,  old  timer;  and  I know  how  to  get  away  with 
the  other  end  of  it,  too.  I’ve  got  a kid  sister  up  in  the 
junior  year  at  high  school  who  is  a knockout  with  water- 
colors,  and  no  slouch  at  drawing. 

“You  know  what  these  million-dollar  decorators  do, 
don’t  you?  They  make  a picture  of  the  job,  and  show  it  to 
the  owner,  and  it  looks  so  good  to  him  that  he  tells  ’em 
to  go  ahead  regardless.  Easy  money!  Well,  the  kid  can 
take  our  measurements,  the  old  lady’s  ideas  as  to  color  and 
her  little,  old  paint  box,  and  give  us  a picture  of  that  house. 
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room  by  room,  that  will  be  a knockout,  take  it  from  me. 
The  job’s  as  good  as  ours,  right  now!”  tr. 

Looking  back.  Bill  and  Sam  are  now  perfectly  wilhn«  to 
agree  that  it  was  a risky  expenment-riskiei  than  they 
knew— to  let  a high  school  girl  attempt  to  make  piactical 
water-color  drawings  for  submission  to  tlm  owner  of  a 
house  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a gnod  job.  But  Bill  s 
trust  in  his  kid  sister  was  not  misplaced.  She  really  was 
-ood  at  the  work,  and  the  old  copule  who  owned  the  big, 
old  house  were  so  immensely  pleased  with  this  means  of 
presenting  to  them  the  way  the  various  rooms  should  be 
done  that  they  told  the  boys  to  go  ahead.  And  they  had 
no  trouble,  either,  in  handling  the  job,  inasmuch  as  they 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  the  work  in  every  way. 


Now  She’s  on  the  Pay  Roll. 

p worked  so  well,  in  fact,  that  they  promptly  put  the 
kid”  sister  on  the  pay  roll,  besides  paying  for  a course  at  a 
local  school  in  just  the  kind  of  work  they  wanted  her  to 
do.  It  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  her  school  work, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  for  a time  only  a few  jobs  of 
which  they  cared  to  submit  drawings  in  color,  and  by  the 
time  she  finished  her  high  school  course,  which  was  this 
spring,  she  was  really  a prevtty  competent  sort  of  artist, 
o-ood  on-  exteriors  as  well  as  single  interior  rooms,  and  able 
to  put  furniture  and  hangings  into  the  picture  as  well  as  to 
show  the  effect  of  certain  combinations  in  the  way  of  walls 


and  ceiling,  or  panels  in  contrasting  colors. 

That  simple  and  not  entirely  novel  expedient  was  the 
vehicle  which  the  firm  of  Sam  & Bill  used  to  break  full- 
fledged  into  the  business  of  interior  decorating.  They  re- 
alized that  people  like  things  with  frills,  so  they  made  a 
business  of  supplying  the  frills,  and  if  the  of  a li^ 

bungalow  and  of  an  ambitious  wife,  who  read  the  women  s 
magazines  and  got  ideas  therefrom,  could  not  be  induced 
to  do  some  painting  by  ordinary  means,  they  found  that 
their  designing  department— the  kid  sister— could  pretty 
Sy  S mf  trick  with  a little  water-color  work  The 
ideas  came  out  of  a certain  trade-journal  oatering  to  tne 
decorating  end  of  the  trade  in  some  of  its  departments,  and 
some  of  those  same  women’s  magazines  helped  out. 

In  fact,  Sam  and  Bill  became  almost  the  vogue  this  spring 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  where  they  did  a job  or  two.  The 
young  housewives  referred  to  those  clever  drawings,  by 
which  vou  could  see  exactly  what  your  liy_ing.room  was 
going  to  look  like  in  advance,  and  so  advertised  the  stunt 
that  every  lady  who  wanted  any  painting  whatever  done 
insisted  upon  having  a signed  drawing  thereof,  which,  of 
course,  was  crowding  the  matter  a little  too  far.  ^ 

“You  see,  ma’am,”  one  of  the  firm  had  to  explain,  under 
these  circcumstances,  “we  have  some  high-priced  people 
in  our  interior-decorating  department,  and  they  can  t af- 
ford to  give  the  time  and  trouble  that  goes  into  these 
drawings  for  an  ordinary  job.  Of  course,  now,  when  some- 
thin" comes  up  to  interest  them,  like  that  living-room  and 
dining-room  of  yours  would  be  if  it  were  treated  properly, 
it’s  different,  but  just  a plain,  simple  little  job  of  out- 
side painting,  or  one  ordinary  room—” 


Personal  Attention  Wins. 

Usually  it  was  easy  for  the  would-be  customer  to  see  the 
point;  and  many  a job  the  firm  gathered  in  on  the  strength 
of  it.  If  the  experts  in  the  interior-decorating  department 
would  really  give  personal  attention  and  advice,  why,  of 
course,  the  customer  might  think  of  having  this  or  that 
work  done;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  done. 

On  the  whole,  it  bas  proved  to  be  the  means  of  keeping 
Sam  and  Bill  profitably  engaged  in  a season  when  there 
has  been  none  too  much  work.  They  have  lifted  themselves 
by  their  boot-straps,  as  it  were,  into  a position  where  they 
can  go  after  work  which  they  might  not  ordinarily  tackle, 
or  feel  interested  in,  and  have  become  really  entitled  to 
credit  for  constructive  methods.  All  of  which  pays,  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

■•And  I should  say,”  ruminated  Bill,  not  long  ago,  “that 
we’re  using  just  about  ten  times  as  much  of  that  flat  in- 
terior finish  as  we  ever  did  before.  There’s  more  to  the 
paint  business  than  hanging  on  a staging  out  in  the  sun 
on  the  side  of  a house.” 

And  there  certainly  is. 


Varnishes  and  Gums 


The  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  has  the  following  on 
oils  and  varnish  gums:  — 

The  following  correspondence  between  L.  C.  Gillespie  & 
Sons,  of  this  city,  and  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  of  the  Division 
of  Planning  and  'Statistics  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  re  China  wood  oil,  varnish  gums,  etc.,  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  exchange  took  place  following  the  re- 
cent hearing  at  the  Merchants’  Association,  at  which  Mr. 
Slocum  presided:  — 

April  18,  1918. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Slocum, 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  hearing  before  your  committee, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Merchants’  Association,  New  York 
city,  Monday,  April  15,  on  the  subject  of  the  restriction  of 
the  importation  of  varnish  gums  and  China  wood  oil,  we 
beg  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  and  additional  informa- 
tion which  may  have  some  weight  in  determining  your  de- 
cision. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  we  desire  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  with  all  govern- 
ment boards  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  our  motives  in 
drawing  your  attention  to  what  we  believe  is  to  be  the 
best  interest  of  the  government  in  successfully  carrying  on 
their  war  program. 

We  have  been  importers  of  varnish  gums  and  China  wood 
oil  for  some  sixty  years,  and  are  bringing  in  a large  per- 
centage of  the  entire  import  of  both  these  articles,  and  so 
feel  that  we  are  as  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject 
as  any  other  importer. 


China  Wood  Oil, 

This  is  a vegetable  oil  expressed  from  a non-edible,  some- 
what poisonous,  nut  which  grows  in  the  interior  of  Cen- 
tral China,  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  oil  has  peculiar  properties,  differing  from  all 
other  oils,  and  now  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes. 

The  importations  of  this  article  for  the  past  few  years 
are  as  follows:  — 

Short  tons. 

1915  18,000 

1916  30,000 

1917  22,000 


The  shipments  from  China  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1918 — 2,200  short  tons — as  compared  with  4,300  short  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1917,  shows  a very  considerable  fall- 
ing off,  which  is  primarily  due  to  the  serious  revolution- 
ary troubles  in  Central  China,  where  this  oil  comes  from. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  unusual  causes  are  re- 
stricting the  shipment,  which  condition  will  undoubtedly 
prevail  for  some  time,  and  at  least  over  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

The  stocks  of  this  article  in  this  country  are  practically 
nil.  Our  firm  is  far  behind  our  deliveries.  The  price  has 
advanced  during  the  last  year  from  15c.  per  pound  to  25c., 
which  in  itself  is  proof  of  the  statement  which  we  made 
above,  that  the  importations  are  far  behind  the  require- 
ments. 

VARNISH  GUMS. 

Under  this  heading  are  some  five  or  six  different  gums 
which  come  from  as  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Kauri  comes  from  New  Zealand. 

Manila  from  Singapore,  Macassar  and  Philippine  Islands 

Damar  from  Java  and  Singapore. 

East  India  from  Singapore  and  Celebes  Islands. 

Congo  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  Africa. 

Pontianak  from  Borneo  and  Singapore. 

The  total  importation  of  all  these  gums  for  the  past  fe-rt 
years  is  as  follows:  — 

Short  tons. 

1915  16,000 

1916  22,000 

1917  20,000 

We  have  not  the  statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of 

this  year,  but  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  just 
about  what  they  were  in  1917. 

We  believe  that  the  stocks  of  varnish  gums  in  this  coun- 
try are  below  normal,  judging  from  our  own  position.  We 

have  in  store  at  the  present  time  1,100  short  tons  of  all 
the  various  gums  referred  to,  and  practically  the  entire 
quantity  is  already  sold  and  awaiting  delivery  on  con- 
tracts. 
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Paint  Making  and 
Color  Grinding 

By  CHARLES  L.  UEBELE. 

The  first  book  ever  published  dealing  with  the  modern  American  Paint 
Factory,  its  Products  and  Processes  from  the  Practical  Standpoint.  Written  by 
a man,  with  long  experience  as  a paint  factory  superintendent,  for  practical  paint 
factory  men.  Every  Formula  has  been  tested  out  and  has  proved  not  only  prac- 
tical but  also  profitable. 

Of  the  483  pages  in  Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding,  60  are  devoted  to 
formulas  and  recipes;  150  pages  are  given  over  to  color  grinding,  and  150  pages 
are  devoted  to  ready  mixed  paint  making. 
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INDEX. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Separate  Working  Formula  are 

contained  in  Part  VI  alone,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  practical  formulas  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

A Very  Complete  Index.  Twenty-seven  pages,  double  column,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  3,000  separate  references,  makes  every  bit 
of  information  in  the  book  instantly  available. 

A Book  That  Is  Needed  in  Every  Paint  Factory.  483  pages,  6x9 
inches.  Printed  from  large,  new  type,  and  is  substantially  bound 
in  the  best  quality  of  library  buckram.  Delivered  by  express, 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price — 

TEN  DOLLARS. 
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When  this  question  of  restricted  shipments  first  pre- 
sented itself,  we  communicated  with  our  trade  to  ascertain 
as  ftu'  as  possible  how  much  war  business,  that  could  be 
considered  essential,  they  were  doing,  calling  for  these  raw 
materials,  and  received  replies  from  nearly  100  per  cent. 
The  general  nature  of  the  replies  was  most  surprising  to 
us,  for  we  had  no  idea  that  these  materials  were  going 
so  extensively  into  war  preparation.  Of  course,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  through  to  the  ultimate  use  a large  percentage 
of  these  raw  materials,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
iacturer  often  times  does  not  know  the  use  to  which  his 
varnish  is  finally  put.  Then,  too,  there  is  a very  large 
percentage  of  varnish  and  by-products  into  which  these  raw 
materials  go  which  are  used  in  the  absolute  necessities  of 
the  vital  industries  of  the  country  which  might  not  be  con- 
sidered strictly  war  preparation.  We  refer  to  transporta- 
tion rolling  stock  and  steamship  lines,  electrical  lines,  such 
as  public  utility,  telephone  apparatus,  etc. 

There  is  also  another  feature  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  that  is  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  the  va- 
rious war  preparations  for  paints  and  varnishes  and  arti- 
cles called,  for  by  the  government  which  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a certain  percentage  of  paints  and  varnishes  upon,  and 
which  the  government  does  not  take  into  consideration  in 
figuring  up  its  direct  requirements. 

We  are  furnishing  these  raw  materials  to  manufacturers 
who  have  contracts  with  the  Canadian,  English  and 
French  governments  for  war  materials.  These,  of  course, 
would  be  unknown  to  our  governmental  boards  and  yet 
would  seem  to  be  essential  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

We  have  taken  at  random  from  the  replies  of  our  custom- 
ers a few  letters  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  strongly 


urge  your  board  to  carefully  peruse  them  so  as  to  better 
come  in  contact  with  the  manufacturer. 

We  have  made  out  a list  of  the  various  lines  which  these 
raw  materials  eventually  go  into.  This  is  not  a complete 
list  by  any  means,  but  will  give  you  a slight  idea  of  the 
essential  requirements  of  our  customers:  — 

General  munitions. 

Aeroplanes. 

Cantonment  construction. 

Motor  trucks  and  ambulances. 

Office  chairs. 

Farm  implements  .and  vehicles. 

Shipbuilding,  both  wooden  and  steel. 

Ship  repainting,  bottoms  and  camouflaging  sides. 

Steam  and  electric  locomotives. 

Railroad  and  trolley  rolling  stock. 

Battleship  linoleum. 

Painting  metal  beds  and  cots  for  cantonments  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Optical  instruments,  such  as  field  glasses,  navy  range 
finders,  lenses  for  aeroplane  cameras. 

j^acquering  for  coating  tin  containers  for  shell  fuses. 

Varnish  to  protect  cans  for  food  preparations. 

Army  buttons. 

Printing  inks. 

Wallboard  size  for  cantonments. 

Dental  products. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire  and  that 
we  can  give,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  respond  at  once, 
coming  to  Washington,  if  necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  L.  G.  Gillespie  & Sons. 


The  Markets 


A GENERAL  firming  up  of  prices,  with  advances  in  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine,  has  been  the  recent  feature 
of  the  market  for  paint  materials.  The  latest  ad- 
vance in  linseed  oil  increases  the  last  previous  quotation  by 
2c.  a gallon,  this  gain  being  quoted  on  small  lots  as  well  as 
on  carlots.  There  is  very  little  oil  to  be  had,  with  prospects 
of  the  supply  becoming  dangerously  light.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  that  while  the  crushers  advanced  their  card  prices 
nominally  2c.,  as  a matter  of  fact  sales  were  being  made 
above  the  card  price.  There  is  practically  no  Northwestern 
seed  to  be  had,  and  while  there  is  a fair  supply  in  the 
Argentine,  it  is  available  only  in  small  and  scattered  lots 
for  the  reason  that  the  allied  governments  are  using  every 
bit  of  shipping  space  they  can  secure,  for  war  purposes. 
Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a smaller  acreage  of  seed 
in  the  Northwest  this  year,  one  big  brokerage  house  in  Min- 
neapolis reporting  a probable  falling  off  of  25  per  cent,  in 
the  acreage.  The  oil  situation,  therefore,  is  serious.  If  is 
not  a question  of  price.  The  problem  which  confronts  the 
trade  is  getting  the  oil  at  any  figure.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  induce  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  to  increase  the 
acreage  over  that  now  indicated,  and  possibly  this  will  have 
some  effect. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  method  of  quoting  prices  for 
white  lead,  which  allows  a discount  of  2 per  cent,  from  the 
gross  figure,  for  cash,  will  allow  the  larger  buyer  a better 
margin  of  profit,  and  enable  him  to  stock  up  more  freely. 
Prices  for  white  lead  (basic  carbonate)  and  lead  in  oil  are 
quoted  as  follows: — White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  American 
dry,  lb.,  9@10c;  white  lead  in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs.,  lb., 
12.25c.;  500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.,  lb.,  11.02%c.;  2,000  lbs.  up 
to  5 tons,  lb.,  10.75c.;  carload,  minimum  15  tons,  lb.,  10.36c. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Basic  sulphate  (sublimed)  white  lead  is  quoted  at  8%@9c. 
a pound. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

As  the  government  is  keeping  most  of  the  producers  of 
zinc  busy  filling  its  orders,  not  much  is  being  offered  in  the 
regular  contract  market.  The  prevailing  tone  of  prices  is 
steady.  However,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a firm 
feeling  for  the  future  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  of  production.  Prices  as  quoted  are  as  follows;  — 
white  seal,  French  process,  in  carloads,  14c.;  13%c.  for  less 
than  carloads,  and  13c.  for  red  seal  and  1314c.  for  less  than 


carload  lots.  American  process  grades  are  now  quoted  as 
follows: — ^^Standard,  10c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and  1014c. 
for  less  than  carloads;  sterling,  9%c.  per  pound  for  carloads, 
and  10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads;  superior,  914c. 
per  pound  for  carloads  and  9%c.  per  pound  for  less  than 
carloads,  and  Lehigh,  9c.  for  carloads  and  9l4c.  for  less  than 
carloads.  French  process  contract  prices  are; — White  seal, 
14c.,  carloads,  and  1414c.  per  pound,  less  than  carloads; 
green  seal,  131^@13%c.  per  pound  and  red  seal  13@1314c. 
per  pound,  the  outside  price  representing  less  than  carloads. 

Turpentine. 

A slight  advance  in  the  price  for  turpentine  has  been 
recorded  within  the  last  week,  so  that  there  is  now  a net 
gain  of  about  4c.  a gallon  over  the  low  figure.  There  is, 
however,  little  change  in  the  general  situation  as  shipments 
are  hard  to  make  from  the  producing  centers,  and  heavy 
freight  rates  and  the  inability  to  secure  proper  car  service 
works  against  any  very  heavy  shipments  to  consuming 
points.  It  is  evident  that  while  there  is  some  holdover 
stock,  the  owners  of  this  are  not  willing  to  sell  without  an 
advance,  because  of  the  boost  in  the  present  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Round  lot  quotations  at  New  York  are  44@44%c.  a 
gallon,  with  advances  for  smaller  purchases. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Two  things  are  certain  in  the  linseed  oil  market : —Prices 
are  high  and  likely  to  be  higher;  supplies  are  meager  and 
are  expected  to  reach  the  vanishing  point  very  soon.  The 
problem  for  the  painter  is  really  a very  serious  one,  and 
just  what  he  can  be  expected  to  do  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions cannot  be  determined.  He  will  be  fortunate,  indeed, 
if  he  is  able  to  get  the  oil  for  his  needs.  It  is  not  well  to  be 
pessimistic,  neither  is  it  advisable  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the 
threatening  of  a famine,  and  something  remarkably  like  the 
latter  is  facing  the  linseed  oil  trade.  Oil  stocks  are  meager; 
the  Northwest  has  no  seed  worth  mentioning.  Under  differ- 
ent conditions  this  shortage  could  be  overcome  in  part 
through  the  importations  of  seed  from  the  Argentine,  for 
there  is  a fair  exportable  surplus  in  the  South  American 
country.  But  shipping  is  tied  up;  the  governments  of  the 
allied  nations  need  all  the  bottoms  they  can  get  for  the 
movement  of  troops,  war  materials  and  of  food  supplies 
so  that  the  ships  available  for  sending  seed  to  this  country 
are  limited  in  number,  and  space  that  can  be  spared  is 
small  at  best.  New  York  prices  are  generally  quoted  at 
$1.56@1.58  a gallon,  and  this  applies  to  ear  lots  and  to 
small  lots  alike. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


\yTATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vemon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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The  Discount  to  the  Master  Painters 


The  suggestion  in  The  Painters  Magazine 
for  May,  that  a discount  be  given  to  the  master 
painters,  on  all  mixed  paints  which  they  apply 
on  any  job,  seems  to  have  met  with  a rather  favor- 
able view  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  interested. 

A questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  to  a limited 
number  of  dealers  and  jobbers  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  their  ideas  on  the  plan  has  resulted  in  replies 
which,  for  the  most  part,  indorsed  the  suggestion  of 
The  Painters  Magazine.  That  there  were  some  who 
did  not  think  it  advisable  or  feasible,  simply  makes  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  all  the  more  reason  for 
believing  that  the  idea  should  be  carried  out. 

It  is  not  for  The  Painters  Magazine  to  say  to  the 
paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  or  the 
dealers  what  they  shall  do.  We  do,  however,  believe 
that  it  is  within  our  province  as  the  journal  which  seeks 
to  consen^e  the  interests  of  the  master  painter  and  make 
them  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer, to  map  out  the  plans  which  shall  bring  about 
that  desired  result. 

And  because  we  feel  this  way,  because  we  have 
a notion  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  have  the  best 
results  without  the  support  of  the  master  painter,  and 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  unqualifiedly  successful  un- 
less he  recognizes  that  there  is  a field  for  the  manu- 
facturer, we  expect  to  pursue  the  investigation  further, 
and  to  find  out  from  the  dealers  and  jobbers  in  paints 
and  paint  materials  just  what  their  views  are. 

Therefore  we  are  contemplating  mailing  another  ques- 
tionnaire, one  which  this  time  will  take  in  a larger 


number  of  dealers  in  mixed  paints,  and  the  jobbers, 
asking  them  a few  pertinent  questions  along  the  lines 
of  the  trade  discount  which  we  have  suggested. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  receive  these  ques- 
tions _ will  study  them  thoroughly ; and  not  only  the 
quptions  themselves,  but  all  of  the  phases  of  the  mixed 
paint  business  which  have  led  up  to  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  The  Painters  ^Magazine  to  send  out  these  ques- 
tions. 

We  have  found  some  dealers  who  profess  to  regard 
the  support  of  the  master  painter  as  of  no  particular 
importance.  We  have  found  a few  who  have  belittled 
the  members  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  industry 
because  they  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience  with 
some  of  these  members. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  not  many  of  these  dealers  will 
be  disclosed.  It  would  be  supererogation  for  us  to  say 
that  most  of  the  real,  progressive  dealers  do  not  share 
these  views.  We  would  indeed  be  astonished  if  we 
were  to  find  that  we  were  wrong  and  that  dealers  and 
jobbers  generally  feel  that  they  can  ignore  the  painter 
and  still  have  the  success  which  thev  hope  to  have  It 
will  be  a sorr>^  day  for  the  painting  business  in  America 
wh“n  the  master  painter  has  been  chrd  indexed  bv  the 
dealer  as  a superfluous  part  of  the  painting  business. 
1 he  A ery  fact  that  practically  every  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturer  in  the  country  admits  the  need  of  the 
painter,  shows  that  the  dealers  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
miss the  master  painter  from  their  thoughts  and  expect 
to  succeed  by  selling  to  the  house  owner  direct. 

These  are  uncertain  times  for  the  painting  business 
Optimistic  as  we  may  be,  and  as  most  of  us  naturallv 
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are,  \ve  cannot  afford  to  be  foolishly  so.  The  profes- 
sional optimist  who  ignores  conditions,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  which  points  to  a different  situation,  loudly 
proclaims  that  all  is  going  well,  is  just  as  much  a 
menace  to  real  business  as  the  lugubrious  individual 
who  weeps  salty  tears  at  the  very  thought  of  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Optimism  must  be  based  on  reason- 
able "facts,  and  those  who  do  not  seek  to  create  those 
facts  are  not  the  friends  of  the  industry. 

So  we  must  all  do  our  share  if  the  paint  industry  is 
to  continue  to  prosper  in  times  when  other  industries 
are  lagging.  It  will  be  largely  our  pwn  fault  if  it  does 
not  prosper. 

As  we  already  have  taken  occasion  to  point  out,  con- 


Getting Lower 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  effort  to  convince  the  insurance 
board  of  its  state  that  the  compensation  insurance  rates 
which  that  board  had  established  were  too  high,  and  has 
secured  a reduction  of  51  cents  per  $100  of  payroll. 
The  details  of  the  activity  of  the  association  and  the 
results  are  found  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  The 
^Magazine. 

This  is  splendid  work,  and  shows  the  power_  of 
earnest  and  persistent  co-operation  by  an  organized 
body,  as  contrasted  to  the  lack  of  results  when  in- 
dividuals, no  matter  how  powerful  they  may  be,  inter- 
est themselves  in  any  particular  movement. 

Co-operation  is  the  real  means  of  success.  V hat 
a few'  individuals,  wmrking  as  hard  as  they  may,  and 
using  every  influence  wTich  they  possess,  are  unable 
to  accomplish,  frequently  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
united  effort  of  a large  body,  in  any  one  line  or  trade, 
acting  together,  and  through  a small,  compact  com- 
mittee. 

The  old  rate  for  painting  contractors,  established 
under  the  new'  order  of  things,  w'as  $3.06  per  $100  of 
payroll,  which  was  a much  higher  rate  than  for  the 
previous  year.  The  attention  of  the  state  association, 
in  convention  at  Scranton,  on  last  January,  w'as  called 
to  the  increase,  and  a committee  w'as  appointed  w'hich 
went  to  work  wdth  the  ultimate  intention  of  accom- 
plishing something. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Clifford  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  society,  the  committee  began 
its  duties.  After  collecting  data  it  presented  it.  at  a 
hearing,  to  the  Insurance  Board,  with  the  result  that 
the  rate  was  reduced  from  $3.06  to  $2.55  per  $100  of 
payroll. 

This  is  a decided  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
other  states  have  similar  problems  on  their  hands.  In 
the  April  number  of  The  Magazine  we  published  an 
editorial  on  the  excessive  rate  w'hich  prevailed  in  the 
state  of  New'  York,  and  printed  excerpts  from  a letter 
by  W.  H.  Oliver,  of  New  York  City,  in  wTich  he  told 
of  the  efforts  to  have  the  high  figure  of  $7.35,  uniformly 
apnlied  to  both  outside  and  inside  w'ork.  cut  dow'n.  He 
pointed  out  that,  wEile  inside  work  exclusively  had  a 
rate  of  $2.75.  w'here  inside  and  outside  w^ork  w^ere  com- 
bined, no  matter  how'  small  the  percentage  of  the  former, 
the  rate  w'as  $7.35  flat.  Compared  with  the  rate  as 
finally  established  in  Pennsylvania,  this  figure  surely 
appears  to  be  out  of  all  reason. 


cessions  must  be  made  by  all.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  a successful  industry  as  an  uncompromising  attitude 
on  the  part  of  everyone.  The  doctrine  of  “Live  and 
let  live”  is  merely  another  w'ay  of  saying: — “Concede 
and  receive  concessions.” 

If,  then.  The  Painters  Magazine  can  have  any  part 
in  making  this  country  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  painting,  it  shall  have  performed  the  function  for 
wEich  it  exists.  It  believes  that  the  plan  suggested 
wfill  prove  beneficial  to  all  if  it  is  accepted  by  all. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  cut  dowm  the  percentage  of  un- 
painted surface  in  this  country  by  the  co-operation  which 
promises  to  bring  about  this  happy  result. 


Liability  Rates 

We  understand  that  the  New  York  painters  have  run 
up  against  a stone  wall  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  the  Insurance  Board.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  painters  in  the  state  of  New  York,  through  their 
local  associations,  acting  in  conjunction  wfith  the  state 
association,  to  seek  some  method  of  going  before  the 
legislature  at  Albany  to  see  if  the  present  unfair  law 
cannot  be  altered,  amended  or  changed,  or  if  sufficient 
appropriation  cannot  be  secured  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  board  having  the  compensation  law  in  charge 
to  obtain  working  funds,  so  that  they  may  make  a real 
investigation  of  the  situation.  M e understand  that  it 
is  the  contention  that  the  board  is  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  one  of  the  arguments  being  that  it  is  impossible 
to  administer  the  law  so  that  all  men  working  in  the 
trade  can  be  covered  by  insurance ; hence,  those  em- 
ployers wEo  do  make  their  reports  have  to  be  penalized 
fo’’  those  wEo  do  not. 

Carl  Dabelstein,  who  has  been  active  in  trying  to 
secure  a better  ruling  by  the  Rating  Board  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  master  painters  of  New  York  City,  recently 
stated  that  the  local  association  had  been  so  busy  wfith 
the  Liberty  Loan  and  with  the  Red  Cross  work,  that 
it  had  not  been  able  to  give  much  attention  to  the  in- 
surance question. 

He  said,  how^ever,  that  the  painters  had  found  a way 
wEereby  they  could  comply  w'ith  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  relieved  from  the  excess  rate  w'hich  is 
placed  on  all  outside  painting  work.  This  is  to  or- 
ganize twb  companies  or  firms — one  to  conduct  the 
inside  w'ork  and  one  to  conduct  the  outside  work. 
Though  this  method  the  low  rate  for  inside  wmrk  can 
be  secured,  wEereas,  if  painters  and  decorators  carry  on 
a business  of  both  interior  and  exterior  work,  under  the 
name  of  one  concern,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
high,  outside  rate. 

Admittedly,  this  plan  has  its  drawbacks,  as  it  forces 
the  use  of  two  complete  sets  of  books.  But  it  is  felt 
that  it  is  better  than  being  compelled  to  pay  excessive 
insurance  rates,  and  it  is  understood  that  many  of  the 
New  York  firms  are  going  to  adopt  this  plan. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  w'e  would 
suggest  getting  into  communication  with  Carl  Dabel- 
stein, 156  W.  99th  street.  New  York  City.  It  wmuld 
seem  that,  until  some  permanent  relief  is  afforded  by 
the  Rating  Board,  or  by  the  Legislature,  this  is  the  only 
feasible  method  to  pursue,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Dabelstein,  being  familiar  with  it,  would  be  glad  to 
lend  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  to  other  painters  and 
decorators. 
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For  a Trade  Discount  to  Painters 


Replies  from  Dealers  Indicate 
Most  of  Them  Favor  the  Plan 


IN  THE  MAY  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  an  editorial  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  master  painters  and 
the  paint  manufacturers,  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  master 
painters  to  the  use  of  mixed  paints, 
was  that  the  painters  did  not  secure  a 
profit  on  the  material  when  they  used 
mixed  paints  that  were  bought  by  the 
house  owner,  and  which  the  painters 
were  called  on  to  apply. 

It  was  urged  that  the  manufacturer 
naake  arrangements  with  his  dealer  or 
his  jobber,  or  through  the  master  paint- 
er, to  allow  the  latter  the  regular  trade 
discount  on  all  such  materials.  By  so 
doing,  the  opinion  was  expressed,  the 
paint  manufacturer  would  be  able  to 
surmount  the  principal  stumbling  block 
in  the  path  of  closer  harmony  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  industry. 

Subsequently,  a questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  a number  of  dealers  handling 
mixed  paints,  to  get  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  allowing  a trade  discount  to 
the  master  painter. 

Out  of  fifty  answers  which  were  re- 
ceived, most  of  the  dealers  expressed 
their  willingness  to  grant  such  a dis- 
count to  master  painters. 

The  questions  and  the  substance  of 
the  replies  were  analyzed  as  follows:  — 

Substance  of  the  Replies. 

Question  No.  1— Are  the  local  deal- 
ers in  your  town  using  mixed  paints? 
Answers— 21  say  “No.” 

16  say  “Yes.” 

Question  No.  2 — 'If  not,  would  you  be 
willing  to  co-operate  in  enlisting  their 
interest  by  establishing  a definite  re- 
tail selling  price,  which  price  would  he 
subject  to  a discount  to  the  painter  on 
purchases  he  makes  direct  from  you? 
Answers — 9 say  “,No'.” 

30  say  “Yes.” 

3 say  “Yes,”  condition- 
ally. 

Question  No.  3 — Would  you  he  will- 
ing to  give  this  same  discount  to  a 
painter  covering  such  paint  as  he  ap- 
plies, which  has  been  purchased  at  reg- 
ular retail  prices  by  the  property  own- 
er? 

Answers— 10  reply  “No  indefinitely. 

5 reply  “No,”  condition- 
ally. 

21  reply  “Yes.” 

Question  No.  4 — What  discount  to  the 
painter  would  you  suggest? 

Answers— 7 say  5 per  cent. 

10  say  10  per  cent. 

3 say  25c.  per  gallon. 

2 say  10c.  per  gallon. 

11  average  12  per  cent. 

Gives  Painter  a Discount. 

ONE  DEALER  replying  says  “’We 
have  always  encouraged  them 
(the  painters)  to  use  this,  and 
We  are  selling  the  small  painters  in 
the  city,  but  the  larger  painters  prefer 
using  white  lead.  We  always  make  a 
differential  from  the  retail  price  to  the 


painter;  at  the  present  time  we  give 
them  10c.  per  gallon  less  than  retail 
price,  and  any  painter  satisfying  us 
that  he  has  induced  a property  owner 
to  buy  our  paint  at  retail  price,  we  are 
glad  to  render  the  painter  a credit  for 
the  difference.” 

Another  dealer  says: — “We  sell  a 
large  amount  to  master  painters,  as  the 
larger  amount  is  to  the  customer  him- 
self, but  mostly  in  small  quantities. 
Regarding  co-operation  with  you  to  en- 
liven the  interest  of  the  master  paint- 
ers by  establishing  a definite  retail 
price,  and  that  price  being  subject  to  a 
discount  to  the  painter,  would  say  that 
this  would  be  a good  idea,  providing 
the  discount  is  not  too  much,  as  the 
matter  will  gradually  work  out  where- 
by the  profit  would  be  the  same  as  ex- 
ists, and  has  existed  for  the  past  year, 
on  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and  turpen- 
tine.” 

Another  dealer,  who  expresses  him- 
self as  feeling  that  the  painters  want 
too  much,  thinks  that  the  customers 
should  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  painters. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  only  way 
that  the  plan  could  be  brought  about 
would  be  for  the  mixed  paint  houses 
uniformly  to  get  together  and  agree  to 
a consumers’  price  and  a painters’ 
price. 

Painters’  “Business  Sense.” 

One  reply  indicates  that  the  dealer 
has  a definite  plan  for  action,  but  he 
qualifies  it  by  saying  that  many  of  the 
painters  have  no  business  sense  and 
tell  the  customer  everything  they  know. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  characteriza- 
tion does  not  apply  to  any  readers  of 
the  Magazine?  It  is  felt  that  the  better 
class  of  painters  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  some  of 
the  craft. 

This  dealer  says:— “I  think  it  would 
be  a good  way  to  get  the  local  dealers 
to  give  you  a list  of  local  painters, 
worthy,  and  ones  they  can’t  trust;  then 
write  them  and  say  to  get  a receipt  for 
every  gallon  of  paint  that  they  use  from 
their  local  dealer;  then  you  would  send 
them  check  direct,  and  for  them  never 
to  let  the  dealer  know  anything  about 
It.  Then  our  trade  wouldn’t  think  hard 
of  us  if  they  found  it  out.” 

The  idea  that  the  painter  is  not  al- 
ways willing  to  keep  the  price  to  him- 
self also  has  occurred  to  another  dealer, 
but  he  shows  a willingness  to  co- 
operate, as  he  says  that  he  has  in  all 
cases  protected  the  painter  and  allowed 
him  a 10  per  cent,  discount.  “I  have 
been  working  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gest for  some  time,  and  would  certainly 
appreciate  any  help  in  establishing  a 
uniform  price,  but,  of  course,  would 
suggest  that  these  prices  be  in  keeping 
with  the  other  standard  of  high-grade 
paints.” 

An  Intelligent  Survey. 

A HIGHLY  intelligent  survey  of  the 
situation  is  that  taken  by  one 
dealer,  who  says  that  his  com- 
pany is  desirous  of  having  the  painter 


become  a larger  purchaser  of  mixed 
paints. 

“There  are  some  difficulties  which 
are  hard  to  surmount,”  he  remarks# 
“The  chief  one  apparently  is  that  the 
painter,  by  mixing  his  paints  person- 
ally, can  get  his  paint  at  a price  per 
gallon  below  what  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a first  quality  of 
mixed  paint.  * * * Our  plan  at  the  store 
provides  for  giving  a special  price  to 
the  painter.  We  are,  however,  some- 
what hedged  in  by  the  fact  that  we 
wholesale  tne  paint  and  are  required  to 
keep  a differential  for  the  wholesale 
trade,  which  curtails  the  amount  we 
can  allow  to  the  painter.” 

A dealer  who  indorses  the  plan  says 
that  the  master  painters’  replies  from 
The  Painters  Magazine  agree  with  what 
many  different  painters  have  told  him. 
He  continues  by  saying,  “The  only  way 
to  get  the  painter  to  take  hold  of  ready 
mixed  paints  of  reliable  make  is  to  go 
after  the  architects  and  builders;  have 
them  to  specify  the  grade  or  make  of 
paints  to  be  used.  He  finds  that  many 
painters  have  praised  certain  makes  of 
ready  mixed  paints,  both  for  opacity 
and  for  the  amount  which  they  will 
cover. 

Thinks  Plan  Should  Be  Tried. 

That  the  plan  should  be  thoroughly 
tried  out  is  the  ’oelief  of  another  dealer, 
who  says; 

“We  would  like  to  see  this  plan  thor- 
oughly tried  out  in  this  territory,  and 
we  would  be  willing  to  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  to  put  same  on  some  kind 
of  a basis.  We  believe  a lasting  and  sat- 
isfactory business  could  be  built  up  on 
it.  Be  assured  that  any  plans  or  sug- 
gestions will  be  thoroughly  and  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  us  to  achieve  re- 
sults.” 

Will  Painters  Co-operate? 

Another  Ilkes  the  plan,  “if  satis- 
fied that  we  were  getting  the  co- 
operation of  the  painter.” 
eral  principle.”  Will  be  interested  to 
“Possibly  such  a procedure  might  be 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  gaining 
the  painters’  cooperation,  bnt  I would 
hesitate  to  put  it  into  practice  as  a gen- 
eral principle.’  t Will  be  interested  to 
hear  what  others  have  to  say  about 
this. 

_ The  question  of  his  competitors’  ac- 
tion bothers  this  dealer.  Otherwise  he 
seems  to  indorse  the  plan.  He  says- 
“Y\^e  would  be  glad  to  give  a discount 
to  such  a one,  even  though  he  had  no 
influence  in  effecting  the  sale  of  our 
paint,  but,  for  us  to  do  this  and  our 
competitors  not  to,  would  give  such 
competitors  that  much  more  leverage 
of  price  in  making  a trade  with  owners 
\yhich  in  this  country  is  the  main 
thing. 

“Froni  the  first  day  we  started  sell- 
ing paints  we  have  made  it  a custom 
to  give  a rake-off  to  any  and  all  paint- 
ers who  use  their  influence  in  selling 
our  paints.  We  also  make  a special 
discount  to  people  running  wheel- 
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wright.  auto-garages  and  other  kinds 
of  shops  wliere  tliey  might  be  constant 
users  of  our  goods. 

‘•As  to  the  class  of  painters  discussed 
in  The  Painters  Magazine,  whose  ar- 
ticles I have  been  keeping  up  with — we 
liave  none  of  them.  The  writer  stands 
more  in  the  class  with  your  master 
painters  than  anybody  else  around  here, 
though  he  makes  no  claim  to  being  a 
master  painter.  We  have  nothing  but 
conmion  brush  hands  to  deal  with;  bul- 
let headed  ‘'niggers”  mostly,  therefore, 
this  question  does  not  concern  us  as 
much  as  the  trade  in  other  localities.” 

Will  Create  Friendly  Feeling. 

Here  is  one  dealer  who  feels  that  the 
plan  should  work  and  that  the  painter 
would  be  more  friendly  if  it  were  put  in 
operation: 

“Most  of  the  painters  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  would  rather  use  paint  of 


their  own  mixture,  because  they  feel 
that  they  get  more  profit  in  that  way. 
But  we  notice  that  painters  who  prefer 
to  ‘‘mix  tlieir  own”  are  beginning  to 
buy  dark  shades  in  the  ready-mixed, 
and  believe  that  if  they  could  be  con- 
vinced that  there  was  enough  more  or 
at  least  as  much  profit  for  them,  to  be 
had  by  using  more  that  the  majority 
would  do  so. 

“Another  argument  in  favor  of  using 
ready-mixed,  is  that  the  painters, cannot 
always  mix  the  shade  their  customer 
desires.  We  recently  sold  a painter  ma- 
terials for  painting  a house  and  after 
working  about  half  a day  trying  to  get 
the  correct  shade  he  decided  to  use  it 
for  priming  and  buy  for  the  second 
coat.  He  bought  seven  gallons  and  re- 
turned three  of  them,  and  we  felt  that 
this  proved  the  excellent  covering  ca- 
pacity of  3'our  paint. 


“We  certainly  approve  of  any  plan 
that  will  help  the  sale  of  paint  and 
think  the  idea  of  interesting  the  mas- 
ter painters  a very  good  one.” 

Has  Own  Discount. 

This  dealer  has  established  a discount 
plan  of  his  own  about  which  he  tells  as 
follows: 

“I  find  in  my  dealing  with  the  paint- 
ers’ trade  that  the  painter  wants  to 
buy  discounts.  He  does  not  care  so 
much  what  the  list  is  as  long  as  he  gets 
a big  discount.  I have  very  nearly 
everything  arranged  in  my  store  by  dis- 
counts to  the  trade,  or  painters’  trade. 
For  instance,  on  wall  paper  and 
varnishes  we  give  30  per  cent.;  oil 
colors,  20  per  cent.;  brushes,  10  per 
cent.,  and  so  on  through  the  store  ac- 
cording to  how  close  a margin  it  is 
sold.” 


Driers  and  Their  Use  in  Paints 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


Both  raw  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead  are  capable  of  self- 
drying vdthin  certain  limits,  and 
a paint  formed  from  the  two  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  if  those  limits 
were  closer  together;  in  other  words, 
if  such  a paint  would  dry  quickly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  would 
be  unsafe  to  allow  a paint  to  have  too 
long  a time  for  drj'ing  on  the  exterior 
of  a job,  for  instance,  for  there  it 
would  be  subject  to  many  possible  mis- 
haps, such  as  dust  and  damage  from 
many  other  sources. 

Rain  and  frost— to  escape  these  we 
must  cause  the  paint  to  dry  rather 
quickly.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  this 
assisting  the  paint  to  dry  injures  its 
elasticity  and  shortens  its  life.  We 
painters  say  the  driere  burns  the  oil. 
In  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  they  do 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  given  up 
by  the  drj-ing  element. 

And  as  useful  as  driers  are  when  not 
used  in  excess  of  needs,  there  is  noth- 
ing a painter  uses  in  connection  with 
his  paint  that  causes  more  real  harm 
to  it.  I have  known  some  to  thin-up 
with  driers,  and  almost  every  painter 
adds  much  more  to  the  paint  than  he 
should.  But  this  is  an  old  storj^  so 
we  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Japan  Driers. 

OF  JAPAN,  as  many  painters  term 
all  paint  driers  other  than  “pat- 
ent driers,”  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  resin  driers,  while  oil  driers 
are  made  from  oil  and  drjung  salts. 
Bv  adding  some  rosin  oil  to  the  oil 
driers  we  shall  get  Japan  driers;  omit- 
ting the  oil,  by  the  way. 

This  drier  is  more  injurious  to  paint 
than  the  oil  driers.  It  is  said  that  co- 
balt salts  are  less  harmful  in  their  ac- 
tion than  the  other  drying  salts  com- 
monlj’  used,  and  they  affect  the  color 
of  the  oil  very  slightly.  This  latter 
salt,  cobalt,  has  only  come  into  use 
in  late  years,  so  a manufacturer  tells 
us. 

There  are  many  salts  that  may  be 
used,  but  the  most  favored  are  those  of 
lead,  manganese  and  cobalt. _ The  pro- 
cess for  making  driers  is  simple; 
merely  a matter  of  boiling  the  oil,  add- 
ing the  salts,  increasing  the  boiling 


point,  letting  it  come  down  again,  then 
adding  turpentine.  Very  simple! 

Know  Your  Driers. 

IT  IS  A.  GOOD  idea  to  become  used 
to  a certain  brand  of  driers,  then 
j'ou  will  learn  to  know  its  strength 
and  how  much  not  to  use.  Then  study 
the  drying  action  under  various 
weather  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  paint  will  dry 
better,  or  quicker,  on  a warm  day  than 
on  a cold  day,  but  the  difference  in  the 
drjnng  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  hu- 
midity than  heat.  The  painter  adds 
a little  more  driers  to  his  paint  in  cold 
weather,  also  adds  a little  turps,  even 
though  he  may  not  believe  in  turps  in 
exterior  paint  as  a rule,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  diying,  against  possible 
storm  or  frost. 

Then,  again,  some  of  the  tinters  he 
uses  have  an  infiuence  on  the  drying; 
lampblack,  for  instance,  is  called  a poor 
drier;  perhaps  the  grease  in  it  Is  to 
blame.  But  we  know  that  dry  lamp- 
black, containing  no  oil,  acts  just  the 
same  way  that  it  does  when  ground  in 
oil.  Likely  the  reason  why  lampblack 
is  such  a poor  drier  is  because  of  its  ex- 
treme fineness,  the  film  of  paint  made 
with  it  not  readily  admitting  the 
oxj^gen.  This  is  merelj"  an  idea, 
though  it  may  be  correct.  Certainly, 
lampblack  paint  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  we  have. 

Percentage  of  Driers  to  Use. 

New  oil,  or  oil  not  well  settled, 
will  affect  the  drying.  On  the 
other  hand,  well  settled  oil,  hav- 
ing age,  will  assist,  not  hinder,  the  dry- 
ing. The  reason  is  the  new  or  unset- 
tled oil  contains  foots  or  mucilaginous 
matter  that  is  difficult  of  drying;  the 
settled  or  aged  oil  does  not  contain  this 
substance.  And  I should  add  here,  while 
I ,think  of  it,  the  addition  of  excess  of 
good  driers  will  retard,  not  hasten,  the 
drying  process  in  paint. 

The  chemist  explains  this  in  this 
way;  Either  hard,  insoluble  linoxyn 
is  not  formed,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  sec- 
ondary chemical  reactions,  hence  the 
paint  film  remains  “tacky.”  It  is  sure 
that  the  more  a painter  knows  about 
the  chemistry  of  the  materials  he  uses 
the  better  work  he  will  do,  and  cer- 


tainlj'  the  higher  he  should  stand  in 
his  profession.  I have  advised  his  se- 
lecting a good  brand  of  driers  and 
sticking  to  that,  so  that  he  may  be- 
come informed  regarding  their  power. 

If,  for  instance,  he  knows  that  the 
drier  he  is  using  is  a i to  20  drier,  or 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  it  will 
dry  to  the  touch  20  parts  of  linseed 
oil  with  one  part  of  drier  in  12  hours, 
he  can  meet  every  change  of  weather 
condition,  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry. 
There  would  be  no  guesswork  about  it. 

The  manufacturer  will  usually  indi- 
cate the  use  of  3 per  cent,  driers  as  the 
maximum,  for  this  amount  is  prac- 
tically safe;  but  it  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  drier,  rather  than  the 
quantity.  This  3 per  cent,  means  1-32 
of  a gallon  of  drier  to  a gallon  of  paint. 

Testing  the  Driers. 

IT  IS  EASY  enough  to  test  the 
strength  of  a drier  without  waiting 
a year  or  so;  simply  mix  an  ounce 
of  the  drier  with  a quart  of  raw  linseed 
oil;  flow  some  of  this  on  a sheet  of 
glass,  which  place  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, then  observe  how  long  it  will 
take  before  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 
Raw  linseed  oil,  without  driers,  will, 
usually,  require  about  three  or  four 
days  to  become  dry. 

But  do  not  test  the  drier  itself  on 
glass,  for  there  is  a drier  that  will  drj’ 
oil  very  rapidly,  yet  when  applied  by 
itself  on  glass  will  require  several 
hours  to  become  dry.  Also  it  is  well  to 
know  that  where  a 3-percent,  mixture 
of  concentrated  oil  drier  yields  the  re- 
quired result,  it  maj^  be  necessarj*  to 
add  33  per  cent,  or  more  of  a cheap 
liquid  drier  to  give  an  equal  result. 

Useful  Test  for  Driers. 

There  is  another  useful  test 
for  driers;  while  a drier  may  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  the  mat- 
ter of  drying  the  paint,  it  may  not  mix 
readily  with  oil.  The  best  driers  will 
unite  readily  with  oil.  A poor  drier 
will  not,  and  besides  which  it  will 
likely  curdle  the  oil.  Place  a little  raw 
oil  on  the  glass,  which  should  be  laid 
flat  on  the  table;  under  the  glass  have 
a sheet  of  white  paper;  pour  out  a lit- 
tle oil  on  to  the  glass,  and  on  the  oil 
pour  a few  drops  of  the  driers.  Take 
up  the  glass  and  tip  it  just  a trifle, 
and  note  with  care  how  the  driers  act 
with  the  oil. 

Then,  a good  drier  will  be  elastic. 
Place  some  drier  on  glass  and  let  It 
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become  quite  dry.  Then  scratch  It, 
and  if  it  proves  brittle  it  is  poor,  but 
if  it  proves  to  be  tough  it  is  all  right. 
In  the  latter  case  the  drier  will  be 
slower  in  action  than  the  other,  but  It 
will  be  safer,  too.  Of  course,  a drier 
that  will  crack  on  the  glass  in  drying 
is  a very  poor  sort. 

You  cannot  tell  much  about  a drier 
from  its  smell;  of  course  we  favor  the 
one  smelling  of  turps  rather  than  of 
benzine.  'A  liquid  drier  which,  when 
added  to  oil  at  the  rate  of  6 to  10  per 
cent.,  produces  a good  drying  oil;  one 
giving  a hard,  glossy  surface  on  a glass, 
in  from  6 to  8 hours,  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, is  good. 

Color  does  not  make  or  mar  quality, 
though  we  all  prefer  the  dark;  the 
light  colored  drier  is  as  effective,  yet 
it  never  seems  so  to  me.  It  is,  however, 
best  for  white  or  light  tinted  paints.  The 
drier  should  not  be  too  dark,  however, 
but  have,  preferably,  a clear  amber 
color  when  spread  upon  a sheet  of  clear 
glass.  I rather  believe  that  the  darker 
the  drier  the  stronger  it  is,  because 
the  heat  used  in  making  the  strong 
drirs  causes  the  dark  color;  hence,  the 
so-called  white  or  light  colored  driers 
are  weaker  because  not  so  thoroughly 
boiled. 


How  Driers  Are  Made. 

There  are  many  drier  formulas 
known  to  the  maker  of  these 
useful  liquids,  and  several  fac- 
tory formulas  lie  before  me.  Some 
are  wonderful  compounds,  and  all  arc 
interesting  to  a painter  like  myself, 
with  no  factory  knowledge. 

There  is  one  called  lightning  drier, 
and  it  is  true  to  its  name,  as  one  kind, 
that  containing  some  gum,*  and  I pre- 
sume rosin  is  meant,  will  dry  on  glass 
in  30  minutes.  Such  driers  are  known 
as  “cheap,”  but  this  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  actual  tests;  for  instance,  the  cheap- 
est driers  will  dry  raw  oil  at  the  aver- 
age cost  of  say,  10  cents  per  gallon  of 
oil;  a drier  costing  double  will  dry  the 
oil  at  4 cents  per  gallon  of  oil.  And 
the  work  done  by  the  cheap  drier  will  be 
inferior  to  that  done  by  the  costlier 
article. 

A high  gloss  drier  at  a low  price  con- 
tains rosin,  but  no  kauri  gum.  The 
United  States  Navy,  it  appears,  does 
not  require  turpentine  in  driers  and 
japans,  but  specifies  a high-grade  hy- 
drocarbon liquid  thinning  agent. 

It  is  said  that  Uncle  Sam  employs 
more  .stringent  specifications  for  driers 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
he  will  not  tolerate  any  rosin  in  a 
drier  .Just  why  our  government  pre- 


fers petroleum  to  turpentine  is  beyond 
iuy  guess.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
say  they  can  see  no  difference  in  the 
action  of  such  a drier  and  that  of  a 
pure  terpentine  drier.  But  petroleum 
oil  will  make  a more  elastic  drier. 

Some  Other  Driers. 

Litharge  was  used  before  the 
advent  of  liquid  driers,  and  a 
powerful  drier  it  is.  Its  use 
should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  4 parts 
to  1,000  parts  of  oil.  Red  lead  is  even 
stronger  than  litharge,  and  less  should 
be  used.  Litharge  may  be  made  into 
a paste  with  drying  oil,  and  a small 
portion  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  paint 
containing  oil  and  turpentine  thinners, 
but  it  is  best  first  to  mix  the  drier  with 
some  of  the  paint  before  stirring  into 
he  whole  mass. 

Paste  driers,  the  patent  driers  of 
many  years  ago,  may  be  made  in  a paste 
form  from  barytes,  white  lead,  zinc 
sulphate,  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate), 
and  boiled  oil,  in  certain  proportions. 
Or  mix  together  equal  parts  if  zinc 
sulphate  and  sugar  of  lead,  and  then 
mix  with  half  the  quantity  of  these 
two  of  pure  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 
This  makes  a very  fine  drier  for  white 
paint,  which  the  lightest  of  the  japan 
or  driers  would  discolor  to  some  extent. 


Questions  Answered 


Painting  Caned  Chairs  or  Wicker 
Work. 

C.  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  he 
has  trouble  in  painting  caned  seats  and 
backs  of  porch  chairs,  because  of  the 
sticky  condition  after  they  are  apparent- 
ly dry,  and  the  same  trouble  applies  to 
wicker  work  on  chairs  and  the  baskets 
of  baby  carriages  when  painted  over 
in  the  spring  season.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  to  overcome  this  trouble  and 
obtain  different  results. 

Answer:  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
people  wait  to  have  work  of  this  sort 
delayed  until  they  are  actually  in  need 
of  the  goods.  Then  the  surface  is  not 
cleaned  properly;  the  paint  is  applied 
over  grease  and  every  other  matter  dis- 
astrous to  the  adhesion  or  drying  of 
paint. 

All  work  of  that  sort  should  be  treat- 
ed to  a thorough  washing  and  scrubbing 
with  soap  suds  and  water  or  water  and 
ammonia,  and  well  rinsed  afterwards. 
Then  drying  must  be  permitted  before 
applying  paint  of  any  kind,  which  must 
be  quite  thin. 

The  principal  thing  in  this  kind  of 
painting,  whether  a pigment  paint  is 
being  used  or  a stain,  is  to  have  the 
paint  or  stain  of  the  greatest  hiding 
power  with  as  thin  a medium  as  possi- 
ble, whether  it  be  composed  of  oil,  tur- 
pentine, hard  drying  varnish  or  spirit 
varnishes  or  enamel  paint  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Next  important  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  material  in  a way  that  will 
not  clog  meshes  or  make  it  run  down 
and  make  a mess,  which  will  adhere  to 
the  hands  in  moving  the  goods  from 
place  to  place. 

In  making  up  chair  enamels  or  paint 
for  caned  seats  and  wicker  work,  unless 
very  hard  gum  varnishes  are  employed 
as  thinners,  a first  class  coach  japan 


We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
decorating  or  paperhanging  ,and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writei — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


should  be  introduced  in  addition  to  the 
varnish  and  petroleum  spirits  of  any 
kind  omitted.  Inferior  varnishes  and 
liberal  use  of  oil  products  have  no  place 
in  this  class  of  goods. 


Painting  Galvanized  Iron  Roofs 
Exposed  for  Several  Years. 

J.  M.  H.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: — “I 
have  a large  galvanized  iron  roof  to  paint 
that  was  erected  three  years  ago  and 
appears  to  be  in  good  condition,  except 
that  it  shows  rust  where  the  sheets  ad- 
join. Having  noted  in  “Questions  An- 
swered,” that  unless  galvanized  iron  is 
first  treated  to  the  wash  you  have  rec- 
ommended the  paint  will  peel  or  scale  off 
sooner  or  later,  and  seeing  this  effect  all 
over  cornices  and  ornaments  on  build- 
ings in  my  locality  I should  like  to  have 
your  advice  in  this  particular  case. 

Answer:  Our  advice  refers  only  to 
new  galvanized  metal,  not  to  the  metal 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  say  two  or 


three  years.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
metal  takes  on  an  incrustation,  which 
has  no  more  galvanic  action  on  the 
nalnt  as  is  the  case  with  the  new  metal. 
The  exposure  acts  upon  it  somewhat  as 
it  does  on  bronze.  This  coating  Is 
known  as  patina,  to  which  any  good 
paint  will  adhere.  But  where  the  joints 
are  the  rust  is  due  to  the  galvanic  coat- 
ing coming  off  to  a certain  extent,  and, 
as  rust  on  iron  has  a tendency  to  grow, 
I would  advise  you  to  wire  brush  the 
rust  spots  and  saturate  them  with  spir- 
its of  turpentine  before  going  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  yon  do  this,  the  solu- 
tion or  wash  we  recommend  for  new  gal 
vanized  iron  would  be  useless,  and  any 
good  mineral  red  or  brown  paint  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil  and  a small  por- 
tion of  drier  applied  in  two  coats  should 
last  for  some  years. 

The  naint  should  be  fairly  stout  but 
brushed  out  to  the  utmost  and  the  first 
coat  permitted  to  dry  hard  before  ap- 
plying the  next. 


Painting  Canvas  on  Roof  of  Cabin 
of  Boat. 

F.  H.  M.,  Rhode  Island,  says  he  would 
like  to  know  of  a mixture  for  painting 
the  canvas  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  of 
a boat.  He  has  been  told  that  ordinary 
paint  burns  the  canvas. 

Answer:  That  naint  rots  or  burns 

canvas  is  a claim  that  can  only  be  sub- 
stantiated when  the  paint  is  of  the  most 
inferior  character,  such  as  is  made 
from  rosin  and  benzine  or  other  cheap 
material  that  lacks  elasticity  and 
makes  the  texture  of  the  canvas  very 
brittle.  When  canvas  is  laid  on  decks 
of  boats,  on  car  roofs  or  on  veranda 
roofs,  the  rule  is  to  coat  the  wooden 
surface  with  a heavy  coat  of  paint,  made 
of  pure  white  lead  in  oil,  that  may  be 
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tinted  more  or  less  with  lampblack  or 
yellow  coher  or  oxide  of  iron  red;  the 
canvas,  after  being  dampened  with 
water,  is  laid  thereon,  smoothed  down, 
and.  while  still  moist,  it  is  coated  over 
with  pure  white  lead  paint  in  linseed 
oil  and  little  drier  and  tinted  with  a 
suitable  oil  color  to  produce  the  desired 
color.  This  will  last  for  years. 

Painting^  the  Bottom  of  Canoes  or 
Boats  with  Antifouling  Paint. 

A.  S.,  Ohio,  desires  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  in  painting  can- 
vas or  boats  used  only  in  rivers  like  the 
Miami,  that  do  not  contain  salt  water. 
He  is  asked  to  paint  row  boats  or  ca- 
noes with  copper  paint  or  supply  the 
paint  to  those  who  wish  to  do  the  work 
themselves  and  should  like  to  know, 
what  we  think  of  it. 

Answer:  We  believe  that  it  is  a fal- 

lacy to  use  the  so-called  copper  paint  for 
bottoms  of  boats,  running  in  river  or  in- 
land lake  waters  only,  and  rather  a det- 
riment to  good  wear  and  swift  move- 
ment than  otherwise.  Copper  paint  for 
ship  bottoms  is  to  serve  a special  pur- 
pose in  seawater  only;  that  is  to  keep 
off  or  eliminate  barnacles  and  sea- 
growths  from  below  the  watejji.  line  of 
the  craft  so  that  speed  will  not  be  im- 
peded. These  antifouling  preparations, 
in  order  to  be  eifective,  must  not  only 
be  composed  of  copper  or  some  other 
germicide,  but  must  be  free  from  lin- 
seed or  other  vegetable  oils  that  pro- 
mote seagro^\’th  or  the  adhesion  of  Slime, 
etc.,  in  stagnant  waters.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case  in  river  or  lake 
'ivaters,  and  the  best  material  for  paint- 
ing boats  below  the  waterline  is  a high 
grade  paint  composed  of  fine  pigment, 
such  as  chemically  pure  chrome  green 
or  zinc  white  or  basic  sulphate  of  lead, 
tinted  to  the  desired  shade  with  inert 
colors,  ground  in  oil,  thinned  to  brush- 
ing consistency  with  boiled  linseed  oil, 
best  coach  japan,  a moderate  portion  of 
pure  spirits  of  turpentine  and  enough 
waterproof  hard  gum  varnish  to  give  a 
finish  of  good  luster,  that  will  not  per- 
mit adhesion  of  any  matter  to  impede 
the  speed  of  the  boat.  "While  shellac 
varnish  is  not  waterproof,  it  is  often 
used  on  bottoms  of  racing  yachts,  tem- 
porarily, for  a short  race,  to  give  speed. 


Painting  a Copperlined  Bathtub 
with  White  Enamel. 

B.  P.,  New  York,  writes: — “I  painted 
a copper  lined  bath  tub  with  white 
enamel  and  when  finished  it  looked  fine, 
but  after  a few  weeks  the  coating  be- 
came streaked  and  finally  it  could  be 
rubbed  off  by  the  touch  of  the  fingers. 
Can  you  account  for  this  and  advise 
me  how  the  lining  should  have  been 
treated  to  make  enamel  white  adhere 
firmly?  I do  not  care  to  remove  the  tub 
and  install  a modern  one,  as  I do  not 
own  the  property. 

Answer:  We  take  it  that  you  applied 

the  enamel  directly  tc  the  metal  without 
any  attempt  to  prepare  the  surface  to 
permit  a good  hold  for  the  gloss  paint. 
Tubs  lined  with  sheet  zinc  or  copper 
will  not  allow  paint  to  hold,  especially 
when  it  contains  a liberal  portion  of  oil 
or  varnish,  unless  the  lining  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  by  scrubbing  and  made 
rough  by  rubbing  with  sand  or  emery 
paper.  Then  one  coat  of  a flat  primer, 
made  up  of  flat  white,  tinted  with  a 
trifle  of  lampblack  to  a light  gray,  and 
the  addition  of  strong  coach  japan  and 


a little  turpentine  should  be  given, 
rather  slim,  well  brushed  out  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  hard.  If  not  covered  suf- 
ficiently apply  a second  coat  of  this  and 
when  dry  and  hard  apply  good  bathtub 
enamel  white.  The  idea  of  having  the 
ground  coat  in  light  gray  is  to  enable 
you  to  notice  any  spots  not  uniformly 
covered.  Do  not  permit  water  to  run 
into  the  tub  until  the  enamel  ds  hard 
and  have  the  water  cold  on  first  filling 
the  tub.  Let  the  cold  water  remain  in 
the  tub  for  at  least  24  hours  before  ad- 
mitting hot  water. 


Stenciling  on  Distemper  or  Egg 
Shell  Oil  Paint. 

0.  P.,  Virginia,  says  that  he  has  ex- 
perienced some  trouble  in  stenciling 
with  colors  on  surfaces  finished  in  dis- 
temper and  eggshell  gloss  finish.  The 
principal  complaint  he  makes  is  that 
the  stencils  clogged  up  readily  and  the 
color  ran  on  distemper  especially. 

Answer:  Before  use  coat  stencils 

well  with  paraffine  wa±,  dissolved  in 
benzol  or  benzine  and  give  them  plenty 
of  time  to  dry  free  from  tack.  This  will 
not  only  make  them  tough,  but  also 
durable.  Stenciling  color  should  be 
ground  fine  in  linseed  oil,  medium  paste 
form,  and  enough  good  japan  drier 
added  to  make  them  to  consistency  of 
soft  batter.  This  is  spread  on  blotting 
paper  about  an  hour  before  using  which 
will  absorb  the  excess  of  oil.  The  color 
so  treated,  when  thinned  further  with 
pure  turpentine,  will  work  freely  on 
surface  painted  with  oil  or  distemper 
paint  and  will  not  clog  the  stencil.  For 
stenciling  distemper  with  ibronze  pow- 
der, the  latter  should  be  mixed  with 
glycerine,  honey  and  water.  Dry  sten- 
ciling is  best  done  by  first  varnishing 
the  surface.  When  the  varnish  has  be- 
come tacky  a piece  of  wash  leather  is 
dipped  into  the  bronze  powder  or  any 
dry  color  selected.  Dab  over  the  per- 
forations of  the  stencil  and  a good  re- 
sult will  be  secured. 

Glazing  Window  Sashes  in  New 
Buildings. 

M.  L.  D.,  Massachusetts,  writes:  — 
“About  last  October  a building  of  rather 
large  proportions  was  erected  in  my 
locality,  the  wooden  frames  and  window 
sashes  of  which  were  primed  at  the  mill 
to  keep  them  from  warping.  The  speci- 
fications for  glazing  called  for  having 
the  sashes  primed  and  the  putty  to  be 
pure  linseed  oil  and  whiting  with  ten 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  white  lead  in  its 
composition.  The  glazing  appeared  to 
be  perfect,  and  frames  and  sashes  were 
finished  in  two  coats  of  paint  before 
severe  cold  weather  set  in,  but  during 
February  and  March  the  putty  lost  its 
hold  and  crumbled  in  many  places  and 
now  there  is  hardly  a window  pane  in 
the  whole  building  that  is  firmly  held 
by  the  putty.  How  could  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  putty  was  really  up 
to  specifications,  and  if  so,  what  may  be 
the  reason  for  its  failing  to  remain  in 
place? 

Answer:  If  sufficient  of  the  crum- 

bled putty  can  be  collected  and  handed 
to  an  experienced  paint  chemist  for 
analysis,  he  can  determine  whether 
there  was  any  other  pigment  than  whit- 
ing and  white  lead  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  putty,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  ascertain  whether 
the  oil  was  pure  linseed  oil.  The  cost 
of  all  vegetable  oils  being  close  to  that 


of  linseed  oil  at  the  time  the  putty  was 
purchased,  it  would  hardly  be  out  of 
reason  to  suisipect  that  the  putty  con- 
tained mineral,  at  least  in  part,  and  this 
would  partly  account  for  the  crumbling. 
But  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
the  falling  out  of  the  putty  might  be 
found  in  your  statement  that  the  frames 
and  sashes  were  primed  at  the  mill.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  the  priming 
at  the  mills  of  frame  and  sash  work  is 
done  by  dipping  in  tanks  with  low- 
priced  paint  made  up  with  benzine  as 
the  thinner  and  in  consequence  the  lum- 
ber is  almost  as  dry  as  if  it  had  not 
been  primed.  Thus  the  small  portion 
of  oil  in  the  putty  does  not  obtain  a good 
hold  on  the  wood. 

Painting  Wire  Screens  for  Win- 
dows and  Doors  to  Make  Them 
Opaque,  Yet  With  Open 
Mesh. 

R.  F.  P.,  Maryland,  wants  to  know 
how  to  paint  the  wire  in  old  fly  screens 
where  the  paint  has  come  off,  but  left 
wire  in  good  condition,  though  slightly 
rust.?d.  Has  been  asked  by  the  owner  of 
a large  summer  boarding  house  to  paint 
o^  er  all  the  screens  on  the  property,  so 
that  replacing  the  wire  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  possible,  he  would  like  to  have 
the  paint  of  a color  that  will  obscure  the 
light  from  the  outside  without  clogging 
the  meshes,  yet  give  an  unobstructed 
view  from  inside  of  the  rooms. 

Answer:  This  cannot  be  done  with 

black  or  green  paint,  nor  with  plain 
white.  The  best  and  only  way  is  to  tint 
a good  white  lead  and  zinc  paint  with 
enough  lampblack  in  oil  to  produce  a 
light  gray,  usually  termed  pearl,  or  silver 
gray  shade,  thinning  it  to  well-flowing 
consistency  with  turpentine  and  adding 
a trifle  of  good  varnish  to  keep  it  from 
running  too  much.  Apply  it  on  one  side 
Df  the  wire  mesh  with  a good  wide 
brush,  dipped  lightly  into  the  paint, 
brushing  it  out  very  thoroughly,  so  as 
not  to  clog  up  the  meshes,  then  do  the 
same  to  the  other  side,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  meshes  clear  by  constant 
brushing,  until  the  paint  has  set  some- 
what. The  paint  must  not  be  too  oily, 
nor  must  it  be  stout.  Then  the  result 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  It 
should  dry  to  the  touch  in  from  3 to  4 
hours.  This  also  applies  to  new  wire 
cloth  screens,  especialy  when  the  wire 
has  been  galvanized. 

Relative  Covering  of  High  Grade 
Oil  Paints  on  Different 
Surfaces. 

R.  H.  T.,  Connecticut,  asks;  What  in 
your  opinion  is  the  spreading  and  cov- 
ering capacity  of  a gallon  of  a good  lead 
and  linseed  oil  paint  on  such  surfaces 
as  unpainted  white  or  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber, plastered  walls,  cement,  hard 
pressed  brick,  tin  and  tank  iron?  Of 
course,  I am  referring  to  one  coat  work 
or  priming  only. 

Answer:  A gallon  of  paint  such  as 

you  have  in  view  should  cover  400 
snuare  feet  of  planed  white  pine  boards, 
but  will  not  cover  more  than  300  to  350 
square  feet  of  yellow  or  southern  pine, 
unless  the  lumber  is  very  sappy 
throughout.  On  hard,  smooth,  plastered 
walls,  500  square  feet  will  be  covered  by 
a gallon  of  the  paint,  but  on  a sandy 
wall  more  paint  will  be  absorbed  and 
300  souare  feet  will  be  the  limit  of 
spreading  per  gallon.  Cement  surfaces. 
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no  matter  how  smooth,  will  not  be  cov- 
ered more  than  225  to  25C  square  feet 
with  a gallon  of  the  paint.  The  same 
paint  applied  to  hard  pressed  brick  will 
coat  350  square  feet  per  gallon,  if  the 
joints  are  well  painted,  but  will  not  coat 
over  125  to  150  square  feet  of  soft  brick, 
laid  in  large  joints.  If  carefully 
brushed  out  on  new  or  fairly  clean  tin 
surface,  it  will  readily  spread  over  600 
square  feet.  On  tank  cars  it  has  been 
determined  that  paint  made  up  of  2-3 
lead  and  1^3  zinc  in  linseed  oil  and 
drier,  tinted  with  a little  lampblack 
and  a trifle  yellow  to  a warm  gray,  did 
not  cover  more  than  515  square  feet  of 
steel  tanks,  no  matter  how  skilfully  ap- 
plied. 


Removing  Wax  From  Wooden 
Floors. 

J.  L.  R.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know 
the  least  expensive  method  from  floors 
to  which  only  one  coat  of  wax  has  been 
applied. 

Answer:  Apply  either  benzine  or 

gasoline  to  the  floor  liberally,  which 
will  soften  the  wax.  Repeat  this  treat- 
ment, if  necessary,  then  take  a good 
stiff  scrubbing  brush,  dipped  in  the 


liquid,  and  if  the  proper  amount  of 
elbow  grease  is  applied  the  wax  will 
yield,  when  it  may  be  scraped  up  or 
mopped  up  with  coarse  rags.  When 
all  the  wax  is  taken  up,  go  over  the 
floor  again  with  a cloth  saturated  with 
benzine  or  gasoline.  Have  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  have  no  flame  in  the 
room.  A good  floor  brush  with  long 
handle  will  make  the  work  easier.  Be 
careful  to  remove  all  the  dissolved 
wax,  if  you  wish  c 


What  Function  Has  Corn  Starch 
in  Paste  Fillers  for  Wood? 

C.  W.  F.  writes:  I have  heard  of  the 

use  of  corn  starch  in  paste  fillers  for  in- 
terior oak  trimmings  and  floors  giv- 
ing better  results  then  do  the  commer- 
cial paste  fillers.  Can  you  inform  me 
through  Questions  Answered  of  the  way 
it  should  be  prepared  for  natural  finish 
on  hard  wood  and  aiso  the  proper  way 
to  stain  or  coior  it  for  darker  effects. 
Also  let  me  have  some  technical  points, 
as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  in 
using  flour  or  starch  fiiiers  against 
mineral  fillers. 

Answer:  Some  30  or  40  years  aao 

mineral  fillers  for  wood  were  almost 


unknown  to  the  old-time  painters,  rye 
floor  or  starch  being  used  entirely  for 
the  purpose,  until  Wheeler,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
silex  or  silica  for  the  purpose  and  had 
his  method  patented.  Then  it  was 
found  that  the  fillers  made  from  flour 
or  starch  were  not  equal  to  the  mineral 
fillers,  because  finishes  on  top  of  the 
former,  when  rubbed  with  water, 
swelled,  while  the  later  did  not. 

The  old  formula  was  generally  as 
follows:  2 pounds  of  either  corn  starch 

or  rye  flour,  beaten  to  a stout  batter 
free  of  lumps,  with  one  pint  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  one  pint  coach  painters  japan 
and  one  pound  finest  pumice  stone, 
powdered,  and  % pint  shellac  varnish, 
thinned  for  use  with  turpentine. 

When  desired  for  darker  effects, 
finely  powdered  dry  pigments,  such  as 
raw  or  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber, 
Vandyke  brown  or  drop  black  were 
added. 

Furniture  manufacturers  and  wood 
workers  at  this  time  use  mineral  fillers 
with  anywhere  from  2.5  to  50  per  cent, 
corn  starch  to  keep  the  mineral  pig- 
ment from  settling  and  caking  after 
thinning  same  for  use. 

( Continued  on  page  263  ) 


Master  Painter  Retires 

Georg-e  E.  Russell,  a prominent  master  painter  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  retired  from  business  May  1. 

Mr.  Russell  conducted  a painting  business  in  Washington 
for  many  years.  Hd  was  born  in  Virginia,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, in  1852,  where  as  a boy  he  was  one  of  Colonel  Mosby’s 
famous  band,  riding  through  Northern  Virginia  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Later  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  painting,  and  returning  to  Washington 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Brown,  being 
later  employed  by  James  C.  Newton,  with  whom  he  contin- 
ued for  more  than  ten  years,  and  on  whose  death  he  succeeded 
to  the  business  in  1897 — successfully  conducting  that  large 
business  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  was  president  of  the  local  Master  Painters’  Association 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  will  make  their  home  hereafter  in 
Washington,  if  the  call  of  Virginia,  where  he  has  considerable 
property,  does  not  lur.e  them  away. 
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To  the  Master  Painters 


Within  the  next  two  months  a number  of  State  asso- 
ciations of  master  painters  will  hold  their  convention. 

What  will  be  the  results  of  their  deliberations? 
Will  the  actions  that  they  take  bring  them  any  nearer 
to  a realization  of  their  hopes  that  a better  condition 
will  prevail  in  the  paint  trade? 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered.  The 
painters  must  know  that  conditions  are  not  normal,  and 
that  things  which  they  might  not  have  endured  in  the 
past  must  be  accepted  in  a spirit  of  cheerfulness,  must 
be  taken  as  the  inevitable  means  towards  the  great  wish 
of  the  entire  country  at  this  time — that  of  winning  the 
war  and  establishing  forever  the  doctrine  that  democ- 
racy and  not  autocraev  is  the  real  form  of  government 
which  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  have. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  great  effort  ^ 
which  this  country  and  its  allies  are  putting  forth; 
despite  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  of  commercial 
activity  of  millions  of  men  and  the  thousand  and  one 
restrictions  that  are  necessarily  placed  on  business, 
trade  and  industry  must  go  on. 

Not  as  before,  perhaps.  Changed  conditions  make 
changes  in  operation  necessary ; but  there  must  be 
business,  or  the  higher  and  more  immediate  need  of 
winning  the  war  will  never  be  realized. 

And  so  the  painters  are  going  to  meet,  and  they  are 
going  to  endeavor  to  find  ways  and  means  of  main- 
taining their  business  in  some  sort  of  way  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  great  questions  which  \vlll  or  should  be 
brought  up  is  the  one  which  now  divides  the  master 
painter  and  the  paint  manufacturer.  Tradition  and 
practice  have  created  a sort  of  enmity  between  the  two 
classes  in  the  paint  field.'  That  there  are  some  differ- 
ences which  cannot  be  overcome  may  be  admitted,  but 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  both 
can  be  eliminated  through  the  right  view  of  things  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Already  it  has  been  established  that  both  the  painter 
and  the  paint  manufacturer  are  desirous  of  a better 


understanding.  The  questionnaires  in  The  Painters 
Magazine  on  the  subject  of  paint  canvassing  have  gone 
far  to  clear  up  the  uncertainties  and  to  show  that  both 
factions  are  anxious  that  the  war  of  words  and  of  busi- 
ness methods  should  cease. 

The  master  painters  probably  realize  that  they  can- 
not eliminate  the  paint  manufacturer  by  ignoring  his 
goods.  The  paint  manufacturers  undoubtedly  will 
admit  that  they  cannot  get  the  best  results  for  their 
paints  without  the  help  of  the  master  painter. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  by  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine that,  if  the  master  painters  were  to  receive  the  same 
benefit  of  a profit  on  the  cost  of  mixed  paints,  which 
they  must  use  on  any  given  job,  as  they  now  receive 
when  they  mix  their  own  paints,  much  of  the  painters’ 
opposition  would  cease.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
already  have  shown  a disposition  to  grant  some  sort  of 
a discount  to  the  painter.  * 

Here  is  a real,  vital  subject  for  the  master  painters 
in  their  various  state  conventions  to  discuss.  There  ts 
no  time  better  than  the  present,  when  business  is  at 
low  ebb  and  needs  the  stimulating  influence  of  some 
real,  constructive  work. 

The  Painters  Magazine  would  suggest  an  open 
discussion  of  this  idea  at  every  painters’  convention 
that  is  to  be  held  this  summer.  The  various  associa- 
tions should  voice  their  thoughts  on  the  subject,  crystal- 
lize their  sentiments,  and  then,  perhaps,  pass  them  on 
to  the  next  convention  of  the  International  Association. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Master  Painters’  Associations, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  action.  The  time  is  norv,  not  in 
the  future.  If  the  sentiment  of  the  master  painters,  as 
expressed  in  their  conventions,  is  favorable  to  the  nerv 
idea,  there  does  not  seem  tO'  be  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  paint  manufacturers  will  be  willing  to  meet 
the  painters  part  of  the  way,  and  that  the  two  may 
then  get  together  and  thresh  out  the  differences,  and 
establish  a permanent  basis  of  action  for  the  future. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  gentlemen 
of  the  State  conventions  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Associations.  What  will  you  do  with  it? 
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Trade  School  as 
an 

Aid  to  Painters 

Py  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 


How  the  David  Ranken  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  at  St.  Louis, 
is  Teaching  Important  Branches 
of  Work  to  the  Young  Men. 


There  are  a great 
number  of  painters 
and  interior  decora- 
tors in  the  Central  Western 
States  and  beyond  who  no 
doubt  know  of  the  David 
Ranken  School  at  St.  Louis 
and  its  notable  achieve- 
ments. I believe,  however, 

Eastern  painters  will  be  in-  ' 
terested  to  learn  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  in  I 
teaching  apprentices  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the 
trade,  and  also  of  the  meth- 
ods which  are  employed. 

In  general,  this  school  is 
a philanthropic  institution 
founded  and  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  late  David 
Ranken,  Jr.,  a wealthy  St. 

Louisan.  Its  purpose  is  to 
train  and  fit  boys  and  men 
for  the  mechanical  or  man- 
ual trades  or  occupations. 

One  of  the  stipulations  Mr. 

Ranken  made  was  that  the 
instruction  to  be  given  must 
always  be  practical,  “having 
in  mind  the  need  of  the 
community  and  the  State 
for  practical  workers  in  me- 
chanical trades,  who  shall 
he  skilled  in  their  respec- 
tive trades  and  occupations 
and  have  such  education  as 
will  best  fit  them  to  serve 
the  community  and  State  in 
such  occupations.” 

There  are  day  and  night 
sessions,  and  the  day  school 
is  open  to  men  and  boys  of 
fourteen  and  over  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  the 
sixth  grade  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are 
taken  in  as  students  in  preparatory 
work,  while  at  sixteen  a boy  may  enter 
any  of  the  trades  shops.  Many  jour- 
neymen of  various  trades  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  training  in  particular  phases 
of  their  trade  or  related  lines.  Men  as 
old  as  sixty-one  years  have  entered  as 
pupils.  Even  those  of  unusual  ability, 
who  have  been  at  their  trades  from  five 
to  thirty  years,  have  found  they  could 
learn  much  from  the  Ranken  school. 

Endowment  Maintains  School. 

The  day  school  year  runs  from 
September  to  July, ' inclusive, 
and  classes  are  in  session  from 
8:20  to  4:40  o’clock  from  Monday  to 
Friday.  The  cost  of  maintenance  Is 
carried  by  the  income  from  the  endow- 
ment, although  each  student  pays  a 
nominal  fee  of  $30  a year,  and  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  his  own  overalls  and 
drawing  instruments. 

Two-year  courses  are  offered  in  paint- 
ing and  decorative  work.  There  are 
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also  courses  in  carpentry,  brick-laying, 
cement  and  concrete  work,  plumbing 
and  pattern  making.  Applied  elec- 
tricity, machine  shop  practice  and 
steam  engineering  are  also  included; 
these,  together  with  the  trades  men- 
tioned, are  taught  by  teachers  of  wide 
practical  experience  and  skill.  Com- 
bined with  the  studies  there  is  instruc- 
tion given  an  drawing,  matftiemattcs, 
applied  science  and  English,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  students  to  read 
blue  prints,  make  estimates  and  under- 
stand in  a general  way  the  natural  laws 
governing  their  work. 

While  in  St.  Louis  last  year  I had 
occasion  to  meet  Fred  Kuehn,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Painting  Department. 
He  prevailed  on  me  to  visit  the  various 
departments  of  the  school  and  meet 
some  of  the  faculty  and  observe  how 


the  instruction  was  con- 
ducted and  the  way  boys 
and  young  men  could  im- 
prove their  spare  time  in 
an  institution  of  this  nature. 
The  assistant  superintend- 
ent, Henry  G.  Martin,  ex- 
plained the  work  and  its 
different  divisions  and 
branches  in  a most  inter- 
esting way,  and  I easily 
saw  how  advanced  an  ap- 
prentice could  become  who 
worked  during  the  daytime 
at  his  trade  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  this  well-organ- 
ized school. 

Is  a Two  Years’  Course. 

4 4 HERE  ARE 
I THREE  divisions 
of  the  school 
work,”  said  Mr.  Martin, 
“the  regular  day  school, 
the  evening  school  and  the 
co-operative  classes  for  ap- 
prentices. Two  years  are 
required  to  complete  the 
day  school,  which  runs 
from  September  1 to  the 
middle  of  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  classes  are 
in  session  seven  hours  each 
day,  and  the  time  is  divided 
so  as  to  give  about  four 
hours  to  systematic  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  the  trade,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a 
man  who  has  a thorough 
experience  as  a journey- 
man, or  has  been  a foreman 
in  that  trade.  Practically 
the  remainder  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mechanical  drawing,  business  corre- 
spondence, estimating  and  accounting, 
and  applied  science.  This  supplement- 
ary study  is  given  very  close  applica- 
tion to  the  trade  the  boy  is  learning. 
The  object  is  to  make  him  not  only 
competent  in  his  work,  but  to  also  give 
him  a fair  business  training  that  will 
help  him  should  he  wish  later  to  engage 
in  his  chosen  vocation  on  his  own  ac- 
count.” 

The  shop  work  of  the  painting  de- 
partment, which  will  interest  the  read- 
ers of  this  story  most,  covers  house 
painting,  sign  painting,  graining,  hard- 
wood finish  and  decorating.  I passed 
considerable  time  in  the  shop  used  for 
the  instruction  in  the  painting  trade; 
it  is  a large,  light  room  on  the  top  floor. 
In  design  and  finish  the  walls  and  cell- 
ing of  this  room  are  well  adapted  for 
the  application  of  design. 

All  through  this  course  a great  deal 
of  attention  is  given  to  free  hand  draw- 
ing and  to  stencil  making  and  cutting. 
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as  well  as  to  the  mixing  of  paints  and 
colors  for  both  exterior  and  interior 
work.  Other  features  of  the  trade  in 
which  instruction  is  given  are  enamel- , 
ing,  fresco  painting,  stenciling  in  oil 
and  water  colors,  and  designing.  Much 
of  the  free  hand  drawing  is  chiefly  from 
casts. 

Teaching  Boys  What  They  Should 
Know. 

4 ^ VERY  BRANCH  OF  the  trade 
H which  we  teach,”  Mr.  Martin 
' remarked,  “has  been  care- 
fully studied  with  a view  to  finding  the 
things  the  student  must  know  to  be  a 
successful  and  a high-class  journeyman. 
He  is  encouraged  to  make  himself  pro- 
ficient, so  that  he  may  become  a good 
all-around  painter.  He  is  then  better 
able  to  select  the  field  he  wishes  to  spe- 
cialize in,  or  to  go  in  business  for  him- 
self, as  a general  decorator,  if  he  cares 
to  do  so  after  experience  and  well  ma- 
tured knowledge  has  been  gained.” 

Mr.  Kuehn,  who  has  charge  of  about 
a dozen  young  men  in  this  school,  is  a 
very  thorough  decorator,  having  learned 
his  trade  in  Europe.  He  followed  his 
apprenticeship  by  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  painter’s  trade  at  a trade  school 
and  is,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct apprentices  in  that  which  he  has 
studied  under  the  same  conditions. 

He  came  to  America  just  before  the 
World’s  Fair  opened,  in  1893,  and  was 
employed  by  W.  A.  Becker  on  the  friezes 
of  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum,  and  in 
the  decorations  of  several  prominent 
buildings  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Such  decorating  concerns  as  Busch  & 
Latta,  the  Wright-Gilmore  Decorating 
Company  and  Marx  & Jones  have  em- 
ployed him.  He  has  also  been  a con- 
tractor on  his  own  account. 

When  the  Ranken  School  opened  its 
painting  department,  Mr.  Kuehn  was 
placed  in  charge,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued his  connection  ever  since  in  a 
very  successful  manner.  I observed  how 
thoroughly  he  Instructed  the  boys  in 
his  room,  and  how  adept  they  became 
under  his  care. 

Referring  to  his  work  at  the  Ranken 
School  and  its  success,  he  said: — “This 
is  wonderfully  interesting  to  me,  for  I 
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can  see  how  far  more  skillful  these  boys 
will  become  by  attending  this  school 
than  they  would  merely  by  working  at 
some  branch  of  their  trade  in  the  day- 
time and  idling  away  their  evenings  in 
useless  amusements. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  enthusiastic- 
ally, “they  learn  the  most  important 
fundamental  . parts  of  the  painting 
trade,  and,  as  they  apply  themselves 
diligently,  they  not  only  become  expert 
painters  in  an  ordinary  sense,  but  they 
are  made  familiar  with  the  best  deco- 
rative art,  and  taught  to  use  it  in  any 
work  at  which  they  engage  which  may 
require  it.  This,  of  course,  makes  them 
more  valuable  to  the  high-class  decora- 
tor and  places  them  in  such  a position 
that  they  command  higher  wages.  It 
takes  them  out  of  the  unskilled,  un- 
trained class  into  recognized,  decorative 
painters  of  real  ability.” 

All  Painting  Work  Taught. 

While  this  department  covers  com- 
prehensively the  field  of  house,  sign  and 
fresco  painting,  the  emphasis  through- 
out is  placed  on  the  more  intricate 
work  of  the  interior  decorator  and  the 
sign  painter,  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
house  painter  receiving  secondary  at- 
tention. In  these  two  branches  the  aim 
is  to  train  workmen  who  will  combine 
the  highest  practical  skill  with  the  abil- 
ity to  design  their  work  and  carry  it 
forward  from  the  first  rough  sketches 
to  the  finished  result.  Much  of  the  time 
is  given  to  sketching  with  charcoal  and 
chalk  from  commercial  and  architec- 
tural ornaments,  in  plaster  and  compo- 
sition, and  to  the  making)  of  original 
drawings  for  stencils.  Beginners  are 
expected  to  carry  on  house  painting, 
sign  painting,  and  decorating  simul- 
taneously. Journeymen  and  appren- 
tices who  have  already  some  knowledge 
of  the  trade  are  allowed,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor,  to  choose  such 
parts  of  the  course  as  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them  in  their  particular  line. 

The  complete  schedule  of  the  course 
follows:  — 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

Shop  Work. 

la  (First  Term) — Care  of  brushes  and 
pots.  iPreparation  of  plaster,  brick, 
and  wood  surfaces.  Painting  walls 
and  ceilings.  Patching,  sizing,  prim- 
ing. Mixing  oil  colors.  Mixing 
paint.  Painting  woodwork.  Mixing 
ground  colors.  Puttying.  Selecting 
colors.  Stript  and  two-color  work. 
Varnishing. 

Lettering  on  paper.  Styles  of  al- 
phabets. Practice  with  plain  letters. 
American  Italic  and  Bradley  text. 
Care  of  lettering  brushes.  Mixing 
distemper.  Practice  in  forming  the 
letters  with  distemper  colors, 
lb  (Second  Term) — Painting  woodwork. 
Preparing  ground  for  white  and  col- 
ored enamel.  Applying  enamel. 


tion  of  colors.  Harmony  and  con- 
trast. Combinationn  of  two  or  more 
colors. 

Lettering  on  muslin,  oilcloth,  and 
other  materials.  Japan  and  oil 
colors.  Hardening  and  drying  of 
colors. 

2b  (Second  Term) — ^Marbling  (to  be 
given  if  desired).  Canvasing  walls 
and  ceilings. ' Preparing  surface. 
Pilling  and  subsequent  coats.  Strip- 
ping heavy  colors.  Wall  and  ceiling 
decoration.  Bronzing.  Gilding. 

Lettering  on  boards,  zinc,  and 
sheet  iron  for  signs.  Preparation  of 
surfaces.  Smalting. 

2c  (Third  Term) — General  decoration. 
Blending,  glazing,  mottling,  and 
wiping.  Laying  out  panels.  Poun- 
cing. Painting,  flowers.  Still  life. 


teacher  that  they  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  extra  good  work 
and  win  the  applause  of  the  entire  fac- 
ulty. I saw  the  evening  students  at 
work  in  the  painting  department,  and 
here,  as  in  other  departments,  they  are 
older  and  more  mature  than  in  the  day 
school:  although  the  work  is  carried 
on  about  the  same  in  both  day  and  night 
sessions. 

Those  who  attend  at  night  are,  for 
the  most  part,  engaged  during  the  day 
in  their  trades,  and  they  have  every  op- 
portunity to  work  at  that  in  which  they 
wish  to  gain  proflciency,  without  being 
held  back  in  their  progress  by  those  of 
lesser  aptitude  for  learning.  All  the 
class  sessions  are  held  either  twice  or 
four  times  a week,  from  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  end  of  March.  The  charges 


GRAINING 


Glossy,  flat,  and  rubbed  finish. 
Hardwood  finish.  Staining  in  oil, 
spirit,  and  water  stains.  Filling 
with  paste  and  liquid  fillers  and 
shellac.  Puttying,  rvarnishing. 
Glossy,  flat,  rubbed,  and  waxed 
finish  on  hard  woods.  Removing 
old  varnish.  Glazing  and  puttying. 

Lettering  on  paper  and  cardboard. 
Practice  in  forming  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  Roman,  block,  and 
Egyptian  styles. 

Ic  (Third  Term)— Water  colors.  Kal- 
somining.  Preparation  of  surtace. 
Smooth  and  sandfinished  walls  and 
ceilings.  Sizing.  Mixing  colors. 
Stenciling  on  water  color.  Lining. 
Wall  and  ceiling  decoration. 

Lettering.  Classification  of  the 
alphabets  Correct  spacing.  Pro- 
portion Rules  for  laying  out.  Text 
and  ornamental  lettering.  Season- 
able decoration.  Panels.  Cover  de- 
signs. Show  cards. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

2a  (First  Term) — Graining.  Mixing 
pound  plors.  Graining  color  and 
its  application.  Working  growths 
by  hand.  Varnishing.  Lettering. 
Principles  of  shading.  Classifica- 


Designing. 

Lettering  on  glass  and  japanned 
plates.  Gold  and  silver  effects.  Im- 
itation embossed  or  matt  gold.  Em- 
bossing a brass-plate  sign.  Embos- 
sing a brass-plate  sign.  Embossing 
a glass  sign.  Gilding  on  glass. 

Paper  hanging  (to  be  given  if  de- 
sired). 

Applied  Science — Emphasis  on  compo- 
sition and  manufacture  of  paint  ma- 
terials. Tests  of  pigments,  oils,  sol- 
vents, and  driers.  Effect  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  acids  on  protective 
coatings. 

Aim  At  Individual  Instruction. 

I NOTICED  THAT  the  classes  were 
not  so  large  that  the  instructor 
could  not  give  each  pupil  individual 
instruction  as  he  needed  it.  In  other 
words,  the  management  of  the  school  is 
so  careful  of  this  feature  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  success  of  their  work 
defeating  itself  and  becoming  so  over- 
grown and  unwieldy  that  its  real  aim  is 
neglected. 

Mr.  Kuehn  takes  a very  deep  interest 
in  every  one  of  his  pupils,  and  there  is 
such  a spirit  of  friendliness  and  com- 
radeship between  the  boys  and  their 


for  the  student  are  from  $5  to  $20  for 
the  season. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant movements  in  this  modem 
method  of  education,  according  to  Mr. 
Gustafson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  is  the  cooperative  courses  for  ap- 
prentices which  are  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  both  day  and  evening  ses- 
sions. The  object  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  is  to  bring  on  a closer  coop- 
eration between  the  school  and  the  in- 
dustries for  the  training  of  appren- 
tices. 

This  work  at  the  Ranken  school  has 
been  confined  largely  to  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  the  machinist  trade  in 
conjunction  with  the  St.  Louis  branch 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades’  Associa- 
tion. Several  of  the  largest  machine 
and  electrical  manufacturing  concerns 
have  sent  from  40  to  50  boys  to  this 
school  two  mornings  a week  for  two 
years  for  instruction  in  drafting,  math- 
ematics and  applied  science  pertaining 
to  their  trade.  The  employer  pays  the 
apprentice  for  his  time  in  the  school 
and  pays  the  school  $15  a year  for 
teaching  him. 

This  method  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  course  is  reopening 
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fer  the  eighth  year.  A similar  course 
wias  started  a few  years  ago  in  pattern 
drafting  and  cutting  in  the  evening 
school  for  apprentices  and  journeymen 
in  the  sheet  metal  trade  by  arrangement 
with  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors’  Asso- 
ciations and  the  union.  In  some  cases 
the  fee,  which  is  small,  is  paid  by  the 
employer,  unless  the  student  prefers  to 
pay  his  own  way. 

The  Ihiited  Street  Railways  organized 
an  apprenticeship  system  last  year  for 
beginners  in  their  machinist,  electrical, 
carpentry  and  painting  departments.  In 
the  agreement  it  was  specified  that  each 
boy  must  attend  the  cooperative  classes 
of  the  Ranken  School  two  evenings  a 
week  throughout  the  four  years  of  his 
apprenticeship. 

Demand  For  Trained  Men. 

Since  the  war  started  the  demand  for 
trained  men  is  practically  unlimited,  as 
the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  is  fast 
being  drawn  away  for  military  service. 
It  has  become  a serious  problem  to  fill 
the  industrial  ranks  with  competent 
workmen,  but  the  Ranken  School,  with 
its  day  and  evening  classes,  together 
with  the  cooperative  class  instruction,  is 
doing  considerable  to  solve  the  difficulty 
for  St.  I.,ouis.  The  enthusiastic  and  en- 
ergetic superintendent  and  his  corps  of 
able  assistants  say  “’the  only  W'ay  to  re- 
place lost  men  is  to  take  on  more,  and 
if  you  can’t  get  them  already  trained, 
train  them.” 

The  vigorous  way  this  institution  lent 
its  aid  to  the  government  was  a credit 
to  its  management  and  shows  the  pa- 
triotic fervor  of  the  great  Central  West. 

A late  report  is  brought  to  me  which 
states  that  this  school  is  developing  the 
mechanical  side  of  boys,  and  is  con- 
verting them  from  the  grocery  clerkship, 
the  chauffeur,  the  ranch  ‘‘hand,”  into 
expert  aviation  mechanics  with  a speed 
that  is  almost  unbelievable.  More  than 
150  army  .men  are  being  taught  the 
rudiments  of  various  phases  of  war 
work.  Some  of  these  are  being  trained 
in  war  map  making,  others  are  learn- 
ing the  secrets  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
others  are  becoming  electricians,  while 
a number  as  cadet  aviators  are  taking 
their  ground  school  course  and  a num- 
ber are  studying  to  become  mechanical 
specialists  on  airships  and  similar 
craft. 

With  all  this  military  atmosphere  in 
the  place,  the  work  of  the  civilian  stu- 
dents is  not  interfered  with,  but  they 
continue  on  with  their  work  as  though 
everything  were  normal.  The  resources 
of  this  school  are  so  great  that  lob 
trained  mechanical  men  can  be  turned 
out  every  month.  These  men  are  capa- 
ble of  repairing  airplanes,  automobiles, 
gasoline  engines.  They  can  make 
chains,  hooks  and  all  needed  equipment 
for  the  war  zone,  and  as  they  go  to 
France  they  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
army.  Unusual  talent  is  being  dis- 
played in  the  making  of  solid  mahogany 
airplane  propellers,  and  in  repairing  or 
splicing  broken  ones. 

In  the  great  drive  our  government  is 
making  for  trained  men  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  artisans  and  mechanics 
of  the  West  have  gone  to  the  Ranken 
School  and  volunteered  their  services  as 
instructors  in  the  institution,  in  order  to 
rush  equipped  men  to  vhe  scenes  of  ac- 
tion alreadv  trained  for  work. 

Displays  Co-operation  Spirit. 

I merely  mention  this  last  item,  in 
which  the  school  is  engaged  to  train 


young  men  for  mechanical  work  in  the 
war,  to  show  its  efficiency  and  the  co- 
operative spirit  that  exists  among  the 
instructors  and  directors.  Considerable 
detail  is  given  here  on  the  way  the  other 
trades  have  worked  with.the  schools  in 
order  to  get  better  workmen  from  the 
apprentices  that  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  under  the  competent  instruc- 
tors. Now,  if  the  other  trades  have 
reaped  such  excellent  results  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  painters  to  get  just  as  good 
results  by  sending  their  apprentices 
there. 

Mr.  Gustafson  aptly  remarked:  “If 
each  master  painter  in  St.  Uouis  will  fill 
up  his  allowable  quota  of  apprentices 
and  then  see  that  his  apprentice  gets  the 
proper  instruction,  both  in  his  shop 
and  at  the  school,  the  present  lack  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  painting  business  lo- 
cally will  be  overcome.  If  the  appren- 
tices cannot  be  sent  to  the  day  school, 
like  the  metal  trades’  apprentices,  then 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  evening  school, 
like  the  sheet  metal  and  United  Rail- 
ways apprentices.” 

“In  Chicago  all  apprentices  in  several 
of  the  building  trades  for  years  have 
been  required  to  attend  day  school  in 
the  winter,”  Mr.  Gustafson  states,  “and 
in  Minneapolis,  dull  season  day  classes 
for  the  building  trades  have  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  two  years.” 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
dearth  of  good  apprentices  in  the  paint- 
ing trade.  Several  prominent  decorators 
and  master  painters  in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  have  remarked  to  me 
that  a serious  situation  will  develop  un- 
less a better  .system  is  discovered  for 
the  training  of  apprentices.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  trade  school,  patterned 
somewhat  after  this  one  in  St.  Louis, 
will  go  a long  way  toward  settling  that 
problem  in  a most  satisfactory  manner'. 

During  the  nine  years  of  the  Ranken 
School’s  existence  nearly  6,000  have 
been  enrolled,  and  a large  percentage  of 
those  have  been  graduated  from  either 
the  day  or  night  school.  The  master 
painters  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunitv  of  sending  their  appren- 
tices here  have  been  benefited;  but  a far 
greater  cooperative  effort  is  desired  in 
order  to  receive  all  the  good  the  school 
can  give  the  trade. 


No  Profit  To  the  School. 

Another  important  feature  is 
the  fact  that  the  school  does  not 
derive  a huge  profit  on  the  boys 
who  attend  the  sessions;  as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  costs  about  $200  to  train  and 
graduate  a student  from  any  one  course, 
and  the  fee  charged  is  about  $30  a sea- 
son. 

Both  the  school  and  its  founder  are 
good  examples  of  thrift  and  economy. 
David  Ranken  inherited  a large  part  of 
his  fortune  and  by  careful  and  wise  in- 
vestments he  increased  it  to  nearly  $3,- 
000,000.  In  1907,  after  a consultation 
with  Rolla  Wells,  then  mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  Ranken  appointed  a board 
of  trustees,  and  placed  half  his  estate 
at  their  disposal  for  the  founding  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Gustafson  was  chosen  as 
superintendent.  He  studied  other 
schools  and  finally  patterned  this  one 
largely  after  one  he  saw  in  the  East. 

'Three  years  after  Mr.  Ranken  gave 
money  to  found  the  institution,  and  a 
few  months  after  it  was  opened  and 
running  successfully,  he  made  a sec- 
ond endowment,  wherein  he  gave  the 
remainder  of  his  wealth,  not  even  keep- 
ing a dollar  for  himself:  so  deeply  in- 
terested "was  he,  and  so  close  to  his  af- 
fections was  the  success  and  welfare  of 
this  wonderful  project,  that  he  counted 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  those  he  de- 
sired to  help  in  this  thoroughly  practi- 
cal way.  The  board  very  wisely  pre- 
vailed upon  the  generous-hearted  man 
not  to  part  with  all  his  possessions,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  he  could  draw 
upon  the  fund  for  what  he  needed  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  a few  months 
later.  He  was  a bachelor,  of  Irish  par- 
entage, and  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
his  fellow  citizens. 

School  a Benevolent  Institution. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  founder  and 
has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  school  to  make  it  a benevo- 
lent institution  in  the  fullest  sense. 
This  included  attending  to  the  moral  and 
mental  welfare  of  the  boys,  as  well  as 
the  training  of  them  for  their  respec- 
tive trades,  on  the  theory  that  proper 
efficiency  may  only  be  reached  when  the 
surroundings  are  thoroughly  congenial 
and  are  on  a high  plane,  wdiich  will 
naturally  have  the  tendency  to  influence 
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the  mind  to  finer  conceptions.  It  was 
this  theory  that  influenced  the  com- 
mittee to  favor  an  imposing  marble  en- 
trance hall,  and  that  admitted  the  fea- 
ture of  athletics  to  become  a part  of 
the  school. 

One  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
a great  library.  The  phonograph  and 
the  motion  picture  machine  have  been 
installed,  and  special  effort  Is  directed 

toward  making  the  noonday  period  one 


of  sociability.  A cafeteria  is  main- 
tained, where  pupils  can  get  daily 
lunches  at  small  cost. 

Enthusiasm  and  competence  mark  the 
managing  board  of  this  school,  and  are 
no  small  contributions  toward  its  suc- 
cess. The  superintendent,  Lewis  Gus- 
tafson, and  his  assistant,  Henry  G.  Mar- 
tin, have  been  with  the  school  since  its 
opening,  and  to  their  untiring  efforts 
are  largely  due  the  splendid  achieve- 


ments of  the  institution.  They  are  glad 
to  meet  employers  or  committees  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  fa- 
cilities or  to  confer  with  committees  on 
the  care  and  management  of  a similar 
institution,  in  distant  cities,  who  may 
be  interested  in  an  institution  of  this 
character,  which  does  so  much  for  the 
young  man  who  seeks  improvement  and 
advancement  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor. 


The  School  Building 


Paint  Making  in  War  Times 

Difficulties  Experienced  by  Small  Manufacturers 


WHEN  THE  EUROPEAN  war 
started  in  1914,  like  the  light- 
ning out  of  a clear  sky,  al- 
though not  entirely  unexpected  by  many 
who  had  a clear  vision  as  to  the  situa- 
tion which  was  to  bring  on  the  fire- 
brand sooner  or  later — the  paint  trade  in 
the  United  States  was  nearly  normal, 
after  the  disruption  brought  on  during 
the  short  business  panic  of  1907,  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine  in  the  latter  part  of 
1909,  and  throughout  1910  up  to  1911. 

The  cost  of  paint  pigments  and  dry 
material,  in  general,  during  that  time 
and  up  to  the  early  part  of  1915,  was 
normal  and  moderate;  they  only  ad- 
vanced during  1915  and  1916,  when  Im- 
ported material  made  a jump  to  the  up- 
ward, domestic  goods  following  rapidly, 
because  of  the  rapid  advance  in  wages 
and  on  all  sorts  of  containers.  Now  the 
costs  have  advanced  to  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.,  and  even  120  per  cent,  on  barrels, 
wooden  kegs,  tin  cans  and  packing  cases, 
anywhere  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  on 
wages  of  unskilled  labor,  and  more  ou 
skilled  labor. 

Outside  of  lead  and  zinc  products, 
which  also  were  abnormally  high  during 
1917,  earth  paints  and  oxides  of  iron 
have  advanced  more  than  double  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  bright  reds,  Chi- 
nese, Prussian  blues,  chrome  greens  and 
chrome  yellows,  advanced  anywhere 
from  150  to  300  per  cent,  in  first  cost. 

Enormous  Advance  in  Linseed  Oil. 

ON  TOP  OF  THIS  came  the  enor- 
mous advance  in  the  price  of  lin- 
seed oil,  from  55  cents  to  ?1.60 
per  gallon  of  7%  pounds,  meaning  really 


$1.65  per  gallon  by  measure.  This  is 
treble  the  cost  of  four  years  ago;  and  it 
has  increased  the  cost  of  driers  and  var- 
nishes proportionately. 

Aside  from  this,  the  manufacturer  has 
been  hampered  by  the  freight  embar- 
goes, and  even  express  delays,  in  ob- 
taining materials  of  all  kinds,  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  delay  in  getting  off 
shipments  on  time,  as  specified,  no  mat- 
ter how  quickly  the  goods  were  prepared 
and  ready. 

While  during  the  present  rush  for 
paint  called  for  by  the  exigency  of  war 
materials,  many  proposals  for  bids  on 
emergency  orders  have  been  forwarded 
to  paint  makers,  some  of  them  have  been 
reluctant  to  bid,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties referred  to.  They  were  not  willing 
to  risk  paying  the  penalty  prescribed 
for  non-delivery  within  the  specified 
time. 

Large  Manufacturers’  Advantage. 

The  large  manufacturer  has 
the  advantage  of  carrying  stocks 
of  raw  material  in  a way  to  meet 
demands,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  make 
lower  quotations,  as  well  as  to  stand 
paying  a penalty,  if  required,  without 
serious  loss  to  his  exchequer.  Then, 
too,  much  of  the  goods  required  by  the 
government  for  war  purposes  must  be 
delivered  by  motor  trucks,  which  entails 
a much  higher  percentage  of  cost  in 
transportation  to  the  smaller  manufac- 
turer, who  has  no  vehicles  of  that  sort. 

The  abnormally  high  cost  of  linseed 
oil  cannot  be  counteracted  by  making 
use  of  semi-drying  oils,  such  as  soya 
bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  corn  oil,  fish  oil, 
etc.,  because  these  oils  follow  in  the 


wake  of  linseed  oil,  as  regards  prices. 
And  the  manufacturer,  who  values  his 
reputation,  and  is  obliged  to  follow 
specifications,  will  not  have  recourse  to 
petroleum  or  mineral  oils  in  order  to 
cheapen  his  product.  While  turpentine 
is  now  at  as  low  a point  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  benzine 
have  never  been  as  high  in  price  since 
the  civil  war  as  they  are  now. 

No  Cause  for  Complaint. 

CONSIDERING  ALL  this,  painters 
and  consumers  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  prices  charged  for 
paints  or  other  commodities  these  days, 
and  patrons  desiring  to  have  properties 
in  good  shape  should  remember  that  if 
they  wait  for  lower  prices  and  delay 
renovation  they  will  find  that  the  more 
they  permit  property  to  deteriorate  the 
greater  will  be  the  final  cost. 

Long  delay  is  simply  a case  of  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  on  the 
part  of  property  owners. 

Pure  lead  in  oil  paints,  manipulated 
by  the  painter,  while  apparently  lower 
for  cost,  are  not  really  so.  Of  course,  if 
he  wants  the  pure  lead  in  oil  and  mixes 
his  own  paint,  he  can  readily  ascertain 
how  much  it  will  cost  him  per  gallon, 
and  its  spreading  and  covering  capac- 
ity per  gallon. 


Amenities  of  Trade. 

“What’s  the  dispute  about?”  de- 
manded the  proprietor.  “Remember,  in 
this  store  the  customer  is  always  right.” 
“He  says  you’re  an  old  shark,”  ex- 
plained the  clerk  briefly. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Hirem  (seeking  a cook)— “My 
home  is  in  the  countiT.  I hope  that  is 
no  objection.  Cook — ’No,  mum;  I en- 
joy a day  in  the  country  now  and  then. 

Boston  Transcript. 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 


Showing  the  Dates  of 
Coming  Conventions 


It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a directory  of 
all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the  trade.  Where 
dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not  given,  they 
have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have  not  yet 
been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by  promptly 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as  dates  .and 
places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of  any  change 
in  address.  Should  any  association  have  been  omitted  or 
should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  list  of  associations  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  corrections. — Editor. 


Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  St.  Joseph,  1918. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Buffalo,  1919. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr,.  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Convention,  Ashury  Park,  N.  J., 
uuly  17,  18,  19. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
O.  Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  July  23,  24,  25,  26,  1918. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators: — Acting  secretary,  Francis  F.  Black, 
620  So.  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Green  Bay,  1918. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Convention,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July  9,  10,  11,  1918. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary^  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee: 
— Chairman,  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary. 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York: — President,  W.  C.  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harold  Rowe;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan,  8 Nevins 
street,  Brooklyn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey: — President,  George  D.  Groom;  secretary,  J.  G. 
Buch,  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association: — Presi- 
dent, Jas.  L.  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genessee  street,  Rochester. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club: — President,  John  J. 
Riley;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Munns,  217  FuKon  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Convention,  New  Orleans,  February,  1919. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
George  C.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sawyer  100  William  street.  New  York.  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States:  — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B.  \ 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Association:  — 
President,  H E.  Conrad,  P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  October  15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen  :-;-President,  J. 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Scheele,  2122  Buena  Vista  ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3016  Central  avenue. 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Pietsch,  1148  Main  street,  Hartford  Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.  Convention,  Aurora,  August,  1918. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A Safe  Course 
for 

Credits  and  Collections 


Dealers  Should  be 
Governed  by  Character 
and  Standing  of  Customers 


By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD  FARRAR 


WHEN  A PERSON  believes  in  you 
it  is  easy  to  get  credit.  Just 
so  a good  reputation  for  a 
store  wins  favors.  In  order  tO'  secure 
credit  there  must  be  confidence,  belief 
in  ability  to  pay. 

In  primitive  days  not  so  much  credit 
was  given.  It  was  a matter  of  barter 
and  exchange;  things  were  paid  for  on 
the  spot.  A calf  was  given  in  exchange 
for  its  weight  in  wheat,  or  tobacco 
changed  hands  for  colored  beads  or 
pipes,  but  these  methods,  of  course,  had 
their  limitations. 

As  our  commercial  life  progressed, 
wealth  was  acquired,  and  a system  be- 
came necessary  whereby  business  could 
be  made  more  flexible,  and  has  ex- 
panded through  the  medium  of  credit. 
As  men  devoted  their  time  and  abili- 
ties to  the  manufacture  of  goods  which 
other  men  desired,  added  capital  often 
became  necessary  in  order  to  keep  busi- 
ness going  until  money  for  credit  sales 
came  in;  in  order  for  a man  to  be  able 
to  borrow  money,  the  bank  of  which  he 
sought  aid  had  to  have  confidence  in 
him,  confidence  in  his  business 
methods,  in  his  character  and  in  his  in- 
tention and  ability  to  pay  at  some  fu- 
ture appointed  time. 

Credit  Is  Necessary. 

NOW,  WHILIE  CREDIT  does  not 
directly  create  wealth,  it  has  be- 
come a meaps  through  wftiich 
wealth  may  expand,  and  credit  sys- 
tems are  most  necessary,  and  a very 
important  element,  as  capital  may  be 
temporarily  transferred  from  the  bank 
to  the  possession  of  those  who  do  not 
have  it  but  who  need  it  and  are  able 
to  give  good  security  for  its  temporary 
use.  It  results  not  only  to  their  own 
benefit  but  also  to  the  advantage  of 
the  lender  through  the  interest  paid; 
thus  the  bank  or  the  wealthy  man  is 
able  to  diffuse  wealth  in  the  support 
of  a large  number  of  smaller  business 
men. 

On©  must  understand  the  value  of 
credit,  but  never  abuse  it.  Credit  is 
really  equivalent  to  money;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a great  difference. 
Some  on©  has  said  that  there  are  three 
factors  which  enter  into  the  giving  of 
credit,  and  these  three  are  capital,  ca- 
pacity and  character.  'Two  more  might 
be  added  which  would  include  oppor- 
tunity and  circumstance,  and  all  of 
these  are  of  importance  in  the  deter- 
mining of  the  ability  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  man  asking  credit. 

Character  to  Determine  Credit. 

IiV  ALLOWING  CREDIT,  a factor  of 
much  importance,  is  the  character 
of  the  man  to  whom  you  are  doing 
this  favor.  You  know  a man  does  not 
always  pcceed  simply  because  he  is 
upright  in  all  his  methods  of  business. 
There  is  a class  of  men  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  pay,  but  do  not  seem  to 


have  the  ability  to  make  ends  meet,  so 
to  order  their  business  life  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  upon  the  date  re- 
quired. A man  in  this  class  may  be  per- 
fectly honest,  but  his  inability  is  a mat- 
ter of  temperament;  therefore,  this 
point  of  character  is  one  of  highest  im- 
portance. 

A crook  may  gain  credit,  but,  of 
course,  he  cannot  keep  it,  for  his 
methods  will  sooner  or  later  be  discov- 
ered, confidence  in  him  will  be  lost 
and  credit  withdrawn. 

When  you  say  of  a man  that  “his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond”  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  one  to  whom  credit 
should  be  extended.  So  when  we  speak 
of  character  we  view  it  in  a business 
sense  and  must  not  charge  goods  to  a 
man  who  is  morally  weak,  untruthful, 
etc. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  man  who 
asks  for  credit  may  be  limited.  You 
may  _ never  have  heard  of  him,  and 
the  information  you  secure  regarding 
him  may  be  inadequate.  Of  course,  it 
is  well  to  believe  that  the  average  man 
is  honest  and  is  anxious  to  pay  his 
debts,  for  obligation  is  always  irksome 
to  the  good  business  man,  but  knowl- 
edge of  this  point  is  necessary. 

What  Morgan  Said. 

YOU  MAY  RECALL  the  testimony 
of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
before  the  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  the  old 
money  trust  investigation,  in  which  he 
said  that  within  his  experience  men 
with  absolutely  no  money,  but  who  pos- 
sessed high  charactre,  could  easily  get 
millions  of  dollars,  whereas,  another 
class  who  had  plenty  of  assets  often 
could  borrow  nothing.  This  illustrated 
the  point. 

You  must  also  make  sure  that  your 
man  is  able  to  go  through  with  what 
he  is  undertaking.  That  trait  also  is 
a part  of  character.  You  know  many 
men  start  things  but  weaken  before  a 
proper  finish  is  made,  and  you  are  tak- 
ing a big  chance  when  you  give  credit 
to  a man  of  this  type. 

Wealth  does  not  always  come  to 
those  who  have  ability,  especially  in 
the  retail  business.  There  is  a type  of 
man  who  starts  even  with  a handicap, 
but  by  force  of  character  makes  good. 
He  meets  difficult  situations  success- 
fully and  endeavors  daily  to  do  his 
best.  That  type  is  usually  a good  risk. 

In  extending  credits  one  of  the  first 
things,  therefore,  is  to  be  sure  that  pay- 
ment will  be  made  when  promised.  In 
the  first  place,  you,  Mr.  Retailer,  are 
not  as  a rule  dealing  with  business 
men.  those  who  are  trained  to  con- 
sider business  propositions  from  the 
business  point  of  view.  You  are  gen- 
erally trading  with  housewives,  small 
painters,  farmers,  etc.,  and  the  char- 
acter and  capacity  of  these  people 
should  be  studied  carefully  if  you 


want  to  make  a success  of  your  busi- 
ness. 

The  Question  of  Credit. 

IT  IS  NOT  a bad  idea  to  have  a dif- 
ferent scale  of  prices: — On©  fou  the 
cash  customer  and  one  for  the 
credit  sale  type.  The  latter  should  be 
charged  a little  more,  for  it  certainly 
costs  you  more  to  do  business  with  him 
than  with  the  man  who  pays  cash.  It 
is  well,  particularly  in  these  times,  to 
keep  your  business  on  a strictly  cash 
basis,  for  there  are  great  losses  result- 
ing from  giving  indiscriminate  credit. 
There  are  some  capable  advisers  whose 
opinion  it  is  that  credit  customers,  in 
some  sections,  should  be  cut  out  al- 
together. This  is  for  each  retailer  to 
settle  for  himself,  but  30  days’  credit 
seems  to  be  a good  limit  to  adhere  to. 

If  you  do  cut  out  credit  it  will  cer- 
tainly result  to  your  profit,  as  you  will 
eliminate  losses  occasioned  by  its  im- 
proper use,  and  if  you  do  not  have  to 
carry  your  customers,  manufacturers 
do  not  have  to  carry  you,  and  you  can 
take  advantage  of  your  cash  discounts. 
Of  course,  your  sales  might  be  reduced 
but  your  overhead  expenses  would  de- 
crease correspondingly,  and  it  could  be 
arranged  so  isuccessfully  that  you  would 
have  less  work,  less  risk  and  greater 
profits,  and  you  would  be  in  a very 
much  stronger  financial  position.  Some 
of  the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  the 
country  are  doing  a strictly  cash  busi- 
ness, a business  which  runs  up  into  the 
millions  a year.  Now,  if  they  can  do 
do  it,  why  not  you,  on  a smaller  but 
still  successful  scale? 

While  it  is  well  to  avoid  extremes  it 
is  also  advisable  to  look  over  yoiu* 
business  and  see  if  it  can  be  main- 
tained successfully  on  a cash  basis. 
The  average  person  has  money  today, 
and  really  is  in  a better  position  to  pay 
cash  than  ever  before,  and  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it  you  will  relieve  yourself  of 
the  heavy  burden  from  the  credit 
clasBes  who  in  time  will  undermine 
your  business.  You  must  be  bioad- 
minded,  courageous  and  far-seeing  in 
this  policy. 

Credits  in  Large  City. 

IN  A LARGE  CITY  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  handle  credits  on  a different 
plan  than  that  you  would  follow  in 
the  smaller  communities.  In  the  city 
there  are  generally  one  class  of  cus- 
tomers who  get  their  money  at  certain 
times  of  the  month  or  year,  and  busi- 
ness as  a rule  is  also  not  so  good  in 
the  cities  as  elsewhere,  and  different 
rules  may  be  necessary  for  the  retail 
merchant  who  is  asked  to  give  credit, 
but  even  at  that,  it  seems  inadvisable 
to  give  credit  for  more  than  a thirty- 
day  period,  and  you  will  find  a larger 
percentage  in  the  large  canters  who  are 
not  entitled  to  credit  at  all. 

The  average  well-to-do  resident  or 
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the  man  who  gets  a good  salary  and  is 
honest  will  pay  his  bills  promptly.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  easier 
in  the  citv  than  to  run  up  a lot  of  ac- 
counts in  different  sections  with  the  idea 
of  paying  when  convenient.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  a man  will  buy  house 
paint  from  one  dealer,  receive  credit 
for  same,  and  when  you  dun  huh,  he 
will  discontinue  trading  with  you  hut 
will  go  to  another  store  and  buy  shingle 
stain,  floor  varnish,  etc.,  and  when  in 
turn  this  second  dealer  gets  after  fli™ 
hard  he  mav  come  back  to  the  first, 
pay  ’something  on  account  and  order 
more.  You  will  see  how  poor  a policy 
this  is.  You  should  be  careful,  there- 
fore, to  confine  your  credits  to  those 
who  you  are  sure  will  pay  promptlj. 

gjyipg  credit  in  connection  with 
good-sized  building  operations,  special 
care  must  be  used.  A contractor  who 
is  certain  to  pay  his  bills  monthly  is 
always  able  to  secure  credit,  but  i 
think  experience  during  these  past  few 
years  has  brought  out  the  point  that 
where  funds  for  payment  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  as  for  in- 
stance, mortgages,  loans,  etc.,  or  ad- 
vances by  a bank,  then  you,  who  are 
supplying  the  goods,  must  be  Protected 
in  advance,  otherwise  you  are  liable  to 
lose  heavily,  for  when  you  have  to 
carry  an  account  for  months,  perhaps 


over  a period,  of  years,  there  is  very 
little  profit  in  the  transaction. 

The  whole  scheme  is  this,  that  you 
must  decide  which  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers is  worthy  of  credit,  and  the 
amount  you  can  safely  extend.  It  often 
winds  up  into  most  difiBcult  problems 
which  must  be  treated  with  tact  and 
diplomacy,  yet  it  is  one  in  which  every 
merchant  must  strengthen  himself  and 
settle  on  the  safe  side  if  he  expects  to 
stay  in  business. 

Seller  Investigates  You. 

YOU  KNOW  VElRiY  well  that  a 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer  of 
whom  you  are  buying  and  of 
whom  perhaps  you  ask  a line  of 
credit,  makes  a very  thorough  investi- 
gation through  recognized  channels  be- 
fore the  credit  sought  is  given.  Your 
business  ability  and  moral  character  are 
big  factors  in  this  transaction,  and  even 
when  perhaps  your  financial  statement 
is  obtained  and  perhaps  your  liabilities 
may  even  offset  your  assets,  credit  may 
still  be  given  because  you  are  a busi- 
ness man  in  whom  11167/  believe,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing,  to 
build  character. 

Now,  when  these  big  manufacturers 
take  all  this  precaution  _ to  determine 
the  measure  of  your  credit,  you  can  see 
how  important  it  is  that  you  in  turn 
act  likewise  in  dealing  with  those  who 


buy  from  you.  Accounts  are  often  open- 
ed without  any  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  customer,  and  where  there  is 
competition  for  an  account  inducements 
are  often  made  through  credit  terms,  but 
in  case  this  account  is  taken  from  you 
you  need  not  feel  so  badly,  because  the 
seller  will  probably  lose,  because  of  the 
credit  extended,  the  competing  merchant 
being  unable  to  meet  his  obligations  at 
the  proper  time. 

Some  successful  merchants  advise 
that  before  consenting  to  give  credit 
they  make  it  a point  to  discover  the 
reason  for  asking  credit.  It  may  be  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  home,  or  be- 
cause the  customer  has  lost  a position, 
or  perhaps  his  income  has  been  reduced, 
or  because  expensive  luxuries  are  being 
indulged  in  beyond  the  immediate  abil- 
ity to  pay,  but  you  will  see  that  some 
of  these  are  not  good  reasons  for  asking 
you  to  lend  them  money,  which  you  are 
really  doing  when  credit  is  asked  in 
exchange  for  goods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  hard  or 
fast  rules,  but  you  must  treat  each  case 
individually,  for  the  allowing  of  credits 
is  really  the  basis  of  your  success.  You 
may  have  a very  fine  trade,  but  if  the 
money  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  stock 
vou  have  bought  and  have  disposed  of, 
you  cannot  expect  to  have  a very  encour- 
aging profit. 


Fix  Headquarters  for  New  Jersey  Convention 

Hotel  Brunswick  to  be  the 
Scene  of  July  Meeting  of 
Association  at  Asbury  Park 


EADQUARTEiRS  OF  the  annual 

H convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Maser  Painter  s’  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  July  17  to  19,  inclu- 
sive, at  Asbury  Park,  N J->  ^ 
the  Hotel  Brunswick,  and  it  is  the  earn 
est  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
expressed  at  its  May  meeting,  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  Assoiciation  and_  those 
who  are  to  be  assigned  to  a part  m the 
official  program  shall  stay  ^t 
In  the  past  there  has  been  some  contu 
Sion  and  delay  caused  by  officers  being 
at  various  other  hostelries  instead  of 
the  official  headquarters. 

The  program  for  the  convention  ^ 
ing  put  into  shape  rapidly,  Mr.  Udall 
announced.  One  of  the  fef  u^^s  is  to  be 
an  address  by  Secretaiy  McGhan,  of  the 
International  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  “Trade  Promotion.”  This  will  then  be 
taken  up  for  general  discussion.  Oscar 
E.  Wood,  president  of  the  International 
icsoeution,  will  also  be  present  and 
will  deliver  an  address.  From  the  Wa.ll 
Panel’  Manufacturers’  Association  mil 
come  a message  which  will  be  in  tne 

nature  of  a talk  by  Henry  Burn  presi- 

dent  of  that  association.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a talk  on  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead,  with  moving 
pictures. 

Secretary  Witt  has  announced  that 
the  cost  of  rooms  at  the  headquarters 
hotel  will  be  $4  per  day  without  bath 
and  ?5  per  day  with  bath.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  intend  being  present  at 


the  convention  will  make  reservations 
soon. 

Report  on  Paterson  Affair. 

The  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  local  associations 
of  master  painters  at  Paterson  was 
made  at  the  May  meeting  held  at  the 
Executive  Committee’s  rooms  at  Newark 
May  8.  The  committee  found  that  the 
Paterson  association,  which  is  the  one 
which  is  now  the  member  of  the  State 
association,  had  rescinded  its  former 
resolution  refusing  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Silk  City  association  to  join 
the  Paterson  association,  and  that  tne 
members  of  the  latter  may  now  make 
application  to  the  Paterson  associaUon 
to  join  that  body  as  individuals. _ The 
Paterson  association,  however,  still  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Silk  City  _ organ- 
ization to  join  the  State  society  as 
a separate  body,  as  the  former  did 
not  believe  there  should  be  two  as- 
sociations from  a city  the  size  of  Pater- 
son in  the  State  organization. 

Feud  of  Long  Standing. 

IT  REMAINS  TO  BE  seen  whether 
this  will  dispose  of  the  feud  in  Pat- 
erson, which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  worry  to  the  State  Executive 
Committee.  This  fend  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  Paterson  association  is  the 
original  organization  in  that  city,  and  is 


composed  of  open-shop  members  only. 
The  Paterson  association  is  a member 
of  the  State  body,  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  latter  no  other  local  organizations 
can  become  affiliated  with  the  State  soci- 
ety  if  the  member  association  objects. 
The  Silk  City  association  is  made  up  of 
union  shop  master  painters,  and  accord- 
ing to  reports  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Hitherto  the  senior  Paterson  associa- 
tion not  only  refused  to  allow  the  Silk 
City  association  to  come  into  the  State 
society,  but  has,  it  is  understood,  _ ob- 
jected to  permitting  its  members  to  join 
the  Paterson  association.  Its  recently 
reported  action,  reversing  that  stand, 
means  that  members  of  the  Silk  City 
association  may  seek  entrance  into  the 
Paterson  association  as  individuals,  but 
if  they  do  this  it  will  be  the  end  of  the 
Silk  City  organization. 

After  a discussion  the  work  of  the 
committee  created  to  investigate  the 
Paterson  situation,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  continue  the 
special  commitee  and  have  it  pay  an- 
other visit  to  Paterson  to  see  if  the 
trouble  could  not  be  straightened  out. 

Split  on  Labor  Question. 

SECRETARY  WITT  spoke  at  length 
upon  the  seeming  cause  of  the 
controversy.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  the  past  a number  of  local  associa- 
tions had  split,  or  separate  local  associa- 
tions had  been  formed,  because  of  the 
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open  shop  and  union  question.  He  stren- 
uously insisted  that  no  association  had 
the  right,  in  logic,  to  denominate  itself 
either  a closed  shop  or  an  open  shop 
organization,  and  that  it  had  no  right  to 
bar  from  membership  those  who  held 
to  either  view  on  the  labor  question. 
Dictation  of  union  or  non-union  rules 
was  no  part  of  the  business  of  any  mas- 
ter painters’  society,  as  it  was  simply 
seeking  to  control  the  action  of  the 
members. 

He  declared  that  in  his  opinon  the 
next  State  convention  would  find  itself 
forced  to  take  drastic  action  concern’ng 
the  Paterson  situation  unless  an  amic- 
able agreement  could  be  reached  before 
that  time. 

A Comedy  That  Might  Have 
Been  Serious. 

A LITTLE  COMEDY  of  cross  pur- 
poses, which  might  easily  have  be- 
come a tragedy,  was  described  by 
the  secretary,  as  a basis  for  a plea  that 
there  should  be  some  legal  determina- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  right  of  a 
painter  to  enter  the  premises  of  another 
property  owner  adjoining  the  one  for 
whom  he  was  working  in  order  to  paint 
the  side  of  the  house  facing  the  adjoin- 
ing house. 

A painter  had  had  trouble  getting 
into  the  yard  next  to  the  house  on  which 
he  was  working,  which  was  found  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hoist  the  painting  plat- 
form. The  woman  of  the  house  adjoin- 
ine  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the 
painter  to  come  on  her  premises, 
and  when  the  workmen  attempted 
to  hoist  the  platform  she  seized 
the  rope,  and  was  drawn  up  as  high  as 
the  second  story.  Then  she  pushed  over 
a pot  of  green  paint,  which  splashed 
all  over  the  side  of  the  house.  The  irate 
painter  immediately  returned  the  gentle 
compliment  by  overturning  a can  of 
white  paint,  which  descended  on  the 
devoted  head  of  the  woman,  filling  hair, 
eyes  and  nose.  The  latter  immediately 
had  the  former  arrested,  but  after  hear- 
ing the  testimony  the  wise  court  decided 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  dis- 
missed the  case.  Immediately  the  lady 
in  the  case  went  back  and  cut  the  rope 
which  held  the  platform,  and  there  the 
matter  stood  with  the  painter  unable 
to  finish  the  job. 

“I  insist,”  said  Mr.  Witt,  “that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  some  action  taken 
by  the  master  painters  to  determine 
their  rights.  I myself  have  had  a num- 
ber of  these  cases.  I remember  one  in- 
stance where  the  woman  refused  to 
allow  me  to  go  on  her  property  to  paint 
the  side  of  the  house  which  faced  her 
yard,  and  I had  to  send  one  of  my  men 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
lady  was  stirring  to  finish  the  job.” 
Mr.  Schlosser  thought  the  trouble  lay 
with  the  “land  hog,”  the  man  who  built 
his  house  so  close  to  the  lot  line  that  no 
one  could  work  on  that  side  of  the 
house  without  going  on  the  neighbor’s 
premises.  He  knew  of  one  case  where 
the  owner  of  a house  had  built  so  close 
to  the  line  that  when  his  neighbor  also 
bu’lt  the  former  could  not  swing  his 
shutters  out,  and  when  he  protested  he 
was  told  to  slide  his  shutters  back  like 
a barn  door.  He  thought  that  people, 
in  building,  should  take  this  fact  into 
consideration,  and  not  build  right  up 
to  their  neighbor’s  lot  line. 


Agreements  with  Labor 

The  master  painters  of  Hingham  and 
Hull,  Mass.,  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  local  painters’  union,  un- 
der which  the  wages  until  July  1 will 
be  50  cents  per  hour  and  a 44-hour  week 
will  be  worked.  lOn  July  1 the  5-day 
week  will  go  into  effect  and  from  that 
date  until  March  1,  1919,  the  scale  will 
be  55  cents  per  hour.  Holidays  and 
overtime  are  to  be  rated  as  double  time. 
An  arbitration  board  of  two  members 
from  the  Master  iPainters’  Association 
and  two  members  of  the  local  union 
will  settle  all  differences  arising  under 
the  agreement  and  prepare  a new  agree- 
ment in  January  next  for  the  coming 
3'ear 

Union  Shop  in  Los  Angeles. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
at  Los  Angeles  between  District  Coun- 
cil 36  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  which  provides 
for  union  shop,  Saturday  half  holiday 
and  a wage  scale  of  $4.50  per  day  from 
April  1 to  September  1,  and  of  $5  per 
day  from  the  1st  of  September  on.  Work 
previously  contracted  for  will  be  fin- 
ished at  the  old  scale  of  $4  per  day. 
This  agreement  was  ratified  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Miaster  Painters’  Association 
committee  and  the  members  of  the 
union. 

Agreement  at  St.  Louis. 

The  two-year  agreement  between  Dis- 
trict Council  2 and  the  employing  paint- 
ers of  St.  Louis,  which  went  into  effect 
March  15,  1918,  provides  for  a wage 
scale  of  75  cents  per  hour.  Under  this 
agreement  no  master  painter  or  jour- 
neyman doing  contract  work  will  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  tools  on  new  work 
after  June  30,  1918.  The  employers 
agree  to  furnish  increased  protection  to 
men  on  stage  work  and  will  provide  a 
life  line  to  each  man  or  a railing  on  the 
stage. 

Understanding  at  Madisbn,  Wis. 

The  employers  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
the  members  of  Local  Union  802  have 
reached  an  understanding  and  entered 
into  a two-year  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  a union  shop  and  a wage  scale 
of  50  cents  per  hour. 

Chicago  Agreement  Is  Made. 

The  arbitration  committee  of  the  Dec- 
orating and  Painting  Contractors’  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Painters’  District  Coun- 
cil, and  work  was  resumed  by  members 
of  the  association  on  April  22. 

The  new  agreement  is  said  to  be  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  agree- 
ments usually  submitted  by  the  Council 
to  the  employers.  It  leaves  out  some 
good  features  of  the  expiring  agree- 
ment, but  has  a redeeming  feature 
which  provides  for  a trade  board  for 
the  arbitration  of  anv  dispute  that  may 
arise  in  the  future,  thus  aiming  to  pre- 
vent sympathetic  strikes. 

It  is  only  for  one  year,  expiring  April 
1,  1919,  the  wages  being  75  cents  per 
hour. 


Formulas  for  U.  S.  Army 
Colors 

Many  painters  have  been  called  upon 
to  do  work  in  which  O.  D.  (olive  drab) 
or  khaki  color,  used  by  the  United 
States  Army,  is  specified  and  have  not 
known  how  to  mix  these  colors,  says 
the  Dutch  Boj'  Painter.  The  following 


formulas  may  be  used  in  mixing  such 
paint.  The  shades  can  be  varied  one 
way  or  the  other  by  adding  different 
quantities  of  the  tinting  materials. 

Olive  Drab. 

25%  pounds  French  ochre  in  paste. 

514  pounds  paste  lampblack. 

1514  pounds  chrome  green  medium  in 
paste. 

5 gallons  raw  linseed  oil. 

1 pint  turpentine. 

1 quart  drier. 

Medium  Drab. 

25  pounds  Dutch  Boy  white-lead. 

11  pounds  French  ochre. 

2%  ounces  paste  lampblack. 

2%  gallons  raw  linseed  oil. 

% pint  turpentine. 

1 pint  drier. 

Light  Drab 

25  pounds  French  ochre. 

1 ounce  lampblack. 

3%  gallons  raw  linseed  oil. 

% pint  turpentine. 

% pint  drier. 

(l=-  ^ 

WHEN  YOU  READ 

The  Painters  Magazine  you  not 
only  get  all  of  the  news  relating 
to  the  master  painter,  the  doings  of 
the  associations,  the  activities  of 
the  various  prominent  men  in  the 
industry,  but  you  also  read  many 
special  articles  by  the  best  writers 
and  experts  in  the  country  on  the 
many  phases  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a department  devoted 
to  “Questions  Answered,”  in  which 
any  painter  with  a knotty  prob- 
lem regarding  his  work  can  have 
his  problem  analyzed  and  worked 
out  for  him  by  a man  who  knows 
every  angle  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness. 

Automobile  painting  finds  large 
space  in  the  columns  of  The 
Painters  Magazine.  The  many 
unusual  questions  which  arise 
with  regard  to  railway  equipment 
painting  are  pointed  out  and  dis- 
cussed in  each  issue,  and  there  is 
always  a full  and  complete  report 
on  what  is  going  on  among  the 
master  painters  in  the  many  rail- 
way paint  shops  throughout  the 
this  country  and  Canada. 

There  is  no  magazine  in  the 
country  just  like  The  Painters 
Magazine.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  master  painters,  and,  in  ad- 
dition. it  devotes  much  space  to  the 
subject  of  wall  paper  and  interior 
decorations. 

It  is  the  real  Magazine  for  the 
painter  and  decorator. 

'J 
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First  Prize  Windoiv — T.  B.  Duncan  & Son,  Louisville,  K^. 

T.  B.  Duncan  & Son,  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  the  winners  of  the  first  prize  in 
the  window  dressing  contest  conducted  by  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,  dur- 
ing its  recent  Wall  Paper  Week  drive.  For  beauty  of  design  and  for  the  most 


Second  Prize  IVindoTV — John  Weislfopf,  Peitz-Spiegel  Furniture  Company,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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Third  Prize  Window-Sol  Cohen,  the  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


effective  business-getting  display,  the  judges  unanimously  decided  that  the  Louis- 
ville firm  was  entitled  to  the  first  honors.  The  prize  was  $50. 

Second  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Weiskopf,  of  the  Reitz-Spiegel  Furniture 


Fourth  Prize  Window — Harry  I.  Smith  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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Fifth  Prize  Windoiv — Hugo  Zedler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Company,  Evansville,  Ind.  This  prize  was  $25.  The  third  prize  winner  was  Sol 
Cohen,  of  the  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  received  $15.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes,  each  for  $6,  were  won  by  the  Henry  H.  Smith  Company,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  and  the  Hugo  Zedler  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  respectively. 

Secretary  Gould,  of  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  number  of  entrants  in  the  contest,  which  evinced  the  interest  which  the  entire 
wall  paper  trade  took  in  the  drive,  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a bigger  de- 
mand for  wall  paper.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  drive  was  successful  to  a far  great- 
er degree  than  many  members  of  the  association  believed  would  be  possible. 

“I  am  informed  by  many  of  the  manufacturers,”  said  Mr.  Gould,  “that  busi- 
ness during  Wall  Paper  Week  was  very  big.  Dealers  who  made  displays  and  who 
featured  Wall  Paper  Week  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
sold  more  paper  during  that  one  week  than  they  had  sold  in  any  previous  week 
in  the  history  of  their  business.  General  sales  by  the  manufacturers  have  jumped 
remarkably  this  season,  and  we  attribute  much  of  it  to  the  drive,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral publicity  work  which  the  association  has  been  doing  within  the  past  year. 

“So  successful  has  been  the  work  of  teaching  the  people  the  use  of  wall 
paper  that  the  Allied  Industry  will  continue  its  present  plan  of  publicity,  prob- 
ably on  a more  extended  scale,  during  the  next  year.  I am  contemplating  a num- 
ber of  innovations  which  will  be  calculated  to  interest  the  dealer,  the  decorator 
and  the  consumer  alike  in  wall  paper.” 

Mr.  Gould  expects  to  issue  a little  booklet  in  which  will  be  contained  the  pic- 
tures of  the  windows  that  brought  the  prizes  to  their  proud  owners.  These  will  be 
given  to  every  one  of  the  12,000  dealers  who  used  the  displays  and  window  trims 
sent  out  by  the  association  to  boost  Wall  Paper  Week. 

Another  plan  which  is  now  in  process  of  perfecting  is  the  issuing  of  a house 
organ  which  will  deal  with  the  association  and  its  work,  and  point  out  the  utility 
and  beauty  of  wall  paper. 
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Painting  Signs 

and 

Doing  It  Effectively 

- By  R.  H.  FORGRAVE 


A Few  Rules  for  An  Art 
Which  May  Find  Enlarged 
Scope  A fter  the  War  is  Over 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  sign  painting  is 
quite  noticeable.  If  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  several  sign  writers 
and  their  work,  one  can  tell  at  a glance 
which  one  has  done  a certain  piece  of 
work.  Several  sign  painters  may  each 
paint  the  same  sized  sign  from  the 
same  copy  with  the  same  style  of 
lettering,  yet  there  will  be  a marked 
distinction  to  the  one  who  knows,  but 
to  the  general  public  the  sign  no  doubt 
will  appear  the  same  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

I have  often  noticed  this  in  bulletin 
painting  where  two  or  more  painters 
have  worked  from  fac-simile  copies. 
Some  times  the  distinction  will  be  no- 
ticeable in  the  form  of  the  letters,  per- 
haps in  the  peculiar  twist  of  the  tail  of 
an  R,  or  the  curves  of  an  S,  while  in 
other  work  the  greatest  distinction  will 
be  in  the  general  form.  There  is  always 
something  to  distinguish  one  man’s 
work  from  another’s. 

Good  Chance  After  War. 

I predict  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  a splendid  chance  for  young  sign 
painters  who  can  do  good  bulletin  work. 
At  the  present  time,  manufacturers  in 
most  lines,  especially  in  food  products, 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their 
output,  and  consequently  cut  down  their 
advertising  expenses. 

Food  products  advertising  has  always 
been  a source  of  much  revenue  to  the 
bulletin  painter.  The  liquor  people  have 
always  been  good  customers  also,  but 
owing  to  prohibition  and  the  ban  placed 
on  the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors 
by  the  government,  the  distillers  and 
brewers  are  doing  little  in  the  adver- 
tising line. 

It  is  only  manufacturers  of  goods 
whose  output  is  in  excess  of  the  demand 
that  do  any  extensive  bulletin  work. 
Government  embargoes  and  other  causes 
make  all  kinds  of  buying  and  selling 
subject  to  uncertainties  of  delivery,  and 
those  who  have  a market  for  more  than 
they  produce  have  no  need  to  advertise; 
merchants  and  distributors  figure  they 
better  not  try  to  sell  goods  until  they 
have  them  in  stock.  Although  there  is 
a great  deal  of  outdoor  sign  painting 
being  done,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
as  would  be  done  if  conditions  were 
like  they  used  to  be. 

Laying  Out  a Sign. 

It  seems  a difficult  thing  for  most 
beginners  to  do  this  part  of  the  work 
rapidly  and  well.  They  are  prone  to 
do  too  much  measuring,  and  are  appar- 
ently too  particular  to  get  everything 
just  so,  thus  needlessly  consuming 
much  time  that  might  be  used  to  a bet- 
ter purpose. 

The  less  measuring  you  do  the  sooner 
you  will  become  proficient.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  some  measuring  done. 
All  sign  painters  do  more  or  less  meas- 


uring. Some  old  painters  do  far  more 
than  necessary. 

To  become  proficient  in  measuring 
distances  by  the  eye  it  is  better,  at  first, 
to  practice  on  a single  line.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  will  take  the  word  GRO- 
CERIES, which  we  want  to  put  on  a 
board  12  feet  long  and  14  inches  wide. 
Allow,  say,  6 inches  at  the  ends  lor 
space.  You  will  have  11  feet  of  space  to 
fill  with  letters.  As  there  are  nine  let- 
ters in  the  word,  there  will  be  8 spaces 
between  letters.  Each  letter  will  then 
occupy  about  a foot  and  quarter,  in- 
cluding space. 

Now,  by  leaving  a space  of  3 inches  be- 
tween letters,  each  letter  must  occupy  a 
little  over  a foot  in  width.  Strike  a line 
2 inches  from  the  top  and  bottom,  which 
leaves  the  letters  10  inches  high. 
Now  comes  the  letter  G,  which  should 
be  a little  wider  than  the  other  letters,  ‘ 
and  I,  which  is  much  narrower,  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made.  You 
might  make  a few  marks  along  the  bot- 
tom line  dividing  the  11  feet  of  space 
into  nine  parts,  but  use  the  eye  alto- 
gether in  chalking  out  and  painting  the 
letters. 

If  the  line  overruns  or  falls  short  a 
little,  it  will  not  be  noticed.  If  neces- 
sary to  shorten  the  line  the  bars  of  the 
E may  be  shortened  a little.  Try  paint- 
ing them  without  chalking  out  at  all. 
You  may  do  better  than  you  think.  An 
I is  generally  as  wide  as  the  perpen- 
dicular bar  of  another  letter,  but  it  may 
be  a shade  wider  or  narrower  if  nec- 
essary. 

Another  way  is  to  begin  in  the  center 
of  the  board  and  lay  out  both  ways.  In 
this  case  begin  near  the  left  of  the  first 
E at  the  center  of  the  board,  and  chalk 
an  E to  the  right  a little  over  a foot  in 
width,  then  allow  about  3 inches  for 
space  and  chalk  out  an  R,  and  so  on, 
until  the  line  is  completed.  Then  begin 
in  the  middle  and  go  to  the  left.  Do 
this  without  rule  or  measurement. 

Form  Letters  -with  Brush. 

The  forming  of  the  letters 

should  be  done  with  the  brush. 
Whether  you  cut  the  letter  in  or 
paint  them,  the  paint  should  be  fiat 
enough  to  make  a clean  edge.  For  let- 
ters of  this  size  take  a medium  or  large 
sized  quill  lettering  pencil,  and  fill  it 
with  paint  by  dipping  into  turpentine 
and  working  it  into  the  paste  color  as 
it  comes  from  the  can,  a little  of  which 
should  be  put  on  a palette  or  piece  of 
glass. 

Determine  the  style  of  letters  and 
width  of  the  bars,  then  begin  by  paint- 
ing one  of  the  perpendicular  bars  of  one 
of  the  letters.  Run  a line  as  wide  as 
the  brush  will  make,  being  particular  to 
keep  the  outside  edges  made  by  the 
brush  as  straight  and  free  from  de- 
ficiencies as  possible,  then  widen  until 
the  bar  is  as  wide  as  necessary.  Any 


unevenness  may  be  straightened  up  any 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  sign. 

If  the  block  style  of  letter  is  used,  the 
horizontal  stems  should  be  a little  nar- 
rower than  the  perpendicular.  The  per- 
pendicular bars  in  letters  of  the  above 
size  should  be  about  2 inches  in  width. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  the  learn- 
er getting  the  bars  too  narrow.  In  sign 
painting  there  is  no  rule  to  govern  the 
proportionate  width  or  height  of  letters. 
The  thing  is  to  fill  a given  space  with 
a certain  number  of  letters  so  they  will 
look  well,  giving  the  whole  sign  what 
might  be  called  a good  balance.  How- 
ever, if  you  can  do  so,  make  them  a lit- 
tle higher  than  wide. 

Carpenter’s  Suit  Is  Best. 

I LIKE  A CARPENTER’S  suit  much 
better  for  sign  painting  than  the 
regulation  painter’s  suit,  because 
it  has  a large  pocket  in  front  which  will 
hold  a number  of  small  things  used  in 
sign  painting,  such  as  tacks,  nails,  ham- 
mer, chalk  line,  plumb-bob,  etc.,  when 
one  is  working  from  a ladder  or  scaf- 
fold. You  have  always  your  tools  with 
you.  A plumb-bob  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  the  painter  of  large  signs 
can  have. 

The  principal  tints  used  in  sign 
painting  are  the  primary  colors,  red, 
yellow  and  blue,  and  black  and  white. 
Signs  are  made  to  show.  They  are  al- 
most worthless  unless  they  can  be  read 
quickly  and  easily.  Red  must  be  red 
and  blue  must  be  blue.  The  colors 
must  contrast.  Still  there  is  harmony 
when  strong  contrasts  are  used.  The 
contrast  may  be  neutralized  by  running 
a neutral  line  between  some  neutral 
color.  If  properly  done,  it  does  not  di- 
minish the  value  as  an  advertisement. 

Perhaps  there  are  more  signs  in 
which  black  and  white  predominate  than 
any  other  combination.  A plain  black 
letter  with  a narrow  shade  of  gray  on 
a white  ground  shows  up  well.  Red 
and  yellow  near  the  same  hue  should 
not  be  used  together  without  being  neu- 
tralized with  some  neutral  tint  like 
blue,  gray  or  green,  in  some  manner,  so 
as  to  set  the  tints  apart,  as  yellow  and 
red  of  the  same  strength  have  a ten- 
dency to  blend  into  each  other,  giving 
the  work  an  indistinct  appearance 
when  viewed  from  a distance. 

Remember  that  signs  are  made  to  be 
read,  and  the  farther  they  can  be  read 
the  more  value  they  have  as  advertise- 
ments. 

Painting  Signs  on  Canvas  and 
Muslin. 

There  are  various  ways  of 
sizing  cloth  and  muslin.  Any 
solution  that  tends  to  fill  will  do 
for  a size,  such  as  starch,  fiour  paste, 
glue  water  or  whitewash.  The  best  way 
to  size  muslin  is  to  make  a strong  so- 
lution out  of  whatever  you  wish  to  size 
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with  and  work  tlie  muslin  into  it  nntil 
it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated. 

Press  out  some  of  the  tiuid  so  it  may 
be  handled  easily;  spread  out  and  tack 
it  up  somewhere  by  two  corners,  so  that 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  some 
object,  thus  allowing  the  excess  to  drain 
off  as  it  dries. 

Reducing  Cost  of  Painting  Back- 
grounds. 

A NUMBER  OF  cheap  paints  may 
be  made  that  will  do  for  work 
that  is  intended  to  last  only  for 
a short  time.  For  a quickly  made 
ground,  one  that  will  dry  in  a short 
time,  take  any  dry  color  and  mix  it  in 
strong  glue  water.  Make  it  stout  and 
paint  with  one  coat.  If  on  tmuslin  it 
will  act  both  as  a size  and  surfacer.  Fcr 
the  lettering  I would  advise  the  use  of 
finely  ground  color,  preferably  ground 
in  water.  The  commercial  calcimines 
are  good  and  need  only  be  thinned  with 


water.  Some  fine  work  is  done  with 
them.  A hard  storm  will  ruin  such 
work.  It  may  be  varnished,  however. 

A little  better  lasting  paint  mav  be 
made  by  mixing  up  cheap  color  in  an 
alkaline  solution  of  water  and  oil.  ''  ake 
any  of  the  commercial  alkalies  that  are 
sold  in  bulk,  such  as  vitriol,  lime  or 
any  of  the  sodas,  and  dissolve  six  or 
eight  ounces  in  a gallon  of  soft  water, 
or  take  a bar  of  common  brown  soap, 
slice  and  dissolve  in  hot  water,  then 
stir  oil  into  it.  Any  lye  and  oil  twill 
mix.  Hot  alkali  water  and  oil  mix  bet- 
ter when  hot. 

If  the  mixture  is  livery  after  cooling, 
the  alkali  was  too  strong.  It  may  be 
thinned  with  oil  or  water,  or  both. 
There  is  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  to  use.  as  some  are  much 
stronger  in  caustic  properties  than 
others. 

Rain  water  requires  less  alkali  than 
hard  water. 


The  amount  of  oil  to  use  may  be 
varied.  As  much  as  a gallon  of  water 
to  a gallon  of  oil  may  be  used,  and  on 
old.  rough  surfaces  such  paint  serves 
the  purpose  and  sometimes  last  a long 
time. 

Color  may  be  mixed  with  it  and  used 
when  quite  soapy  on  a rough  checked 
surface.  It  fills  well.  Old  putty,  or  any 
old  paint,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
dissolved  in  a strong  alkali  solution, 
makes  a good  paint  for  rough  back- 
grounds. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  some  of 
these  watered  paints  last.  I have  known 
old  putty  mixed  with  oil  and  water  half 
and  half  to  last  longer  than  the  letter- 
ing, which  was  good,  fiat  paint,  made 
of  oil  lead  and  turpentine. 

You  should  never  allow  your  brushes 
to  stand  in  an  alkali  paint.  It  softens 
bristles,  making  them  flabby.  Rub 
them  out  well  and  put  into  pure  oil 
after  using. 


Charles  F.  Howland  Retires 


Announcing  his  retirement  from 
business  life,  Charles  F.  Howland,  who 
for  60  years  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  paint  business,  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  & 
Company  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Howland,  who  is  77  years  of  age, 
dates  his  first  connection  with  the  paint 
trade  from  April  14,  1858,  when,  as  a 
boy,  he  entered  the  employ  of  M.  & N. 
Crocker,  34  India  Street,  Boston.  His 
first  year  in  the  business  world 
brought  him  $100  in  wages,  or  an  aver- 
age of  a little  over  $9  a month. 

In  1861  two  paint  houses  in  Boston 
were  consolidated.  One  was  the  firm 
of  Wadsworth  & Co.  and  the  other  was 
the  Arm  of  M.  & N.  Crocker,  with  which 
young  Howland  was  connected,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  con- 
solidated firm  five  years  after  his  first 
entrance  into  the  field,  he  being  then 
about  22  years  of  age. 

In  One  Place  37  Years. 

In  1869  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Wadsworth  Bros.  & Howland, 
and  it  remained  in  the  India  street 
place  until  1877.  By  that  time  the  bus- 
iness had  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  the  firm  was  forced  to  find  larger 
space  and  moved  to  84  and  86  Washing- 
ton street,  a place  which  it  occupied 
continuously  for  37  years.  In  1893  the 
firm  was  incorporated  as  Wadsworth, 
Howland  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Howland  was 
its  first  president,  remaining  in  that 
official  capacity  until  his  resignation 
just  announced. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Howland 
became  active  in  the  business  mixed 
paints  were  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  being  wanted,  and  the  young 
man  saw  a field  of  opportunity  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  paints  in  New 
Ehigland.  He  had  had  his  experience 
in  the  paint  grinding  end.  Away  back 
in  the  old  days  one  of  his  jobs  had  be^n 
to  grind  Prussian  blue  in  oil,  and  he 
did  his  work  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and 
that  he  usually  emerged  from  work 
covered  with  the  blue  mixture.  In  1887 
he  began  in  a small  way,  to  manufac- 


ture paints,  using  two  factory  floors 
on  Portland  street  in  Boston.  In  a few 
years  the  growth  of  the  business  com- 
pelled the  firm  to  buy  land  at  Malden, 
where  it  erected  buildings  suitable  for 
manufacturing  paints.  To  the  original 
■buildings  have  been  added  since  many 
new  ones,  until  today  the  factories  are 
among  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  New  England. 

In  the  last  few  years,  or  in  1915,  to 
be  exact,  the  company  found  its  Boston 
quarters  again  too  small  and  moved  to 
its  present  location  in  Federal  street, 
where  it  is  said  it  has  the  finest  paint 
store  in  the  country.  The  company  has 
branches  in  Brookline,  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  Connecticut,  and  also  a 
New  York  office  at  101  Park  avenue. 

Descended  from  Pilgrims. 

Mr.  Howland  is  of  old  Unitarien 
stock.  He  is  the  eighth,  in  direct 
descent,  from  John  Howland,  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620.  Charles  F.  Howland 
was  born  in  Boston,  almost  under  the 
eaves  of  the  Old  South  Church.  This 


old  landmark  is  now  surrounded  by 
modern  skyscrapers  and  office  build- 
ings, but  when  Mr.  Howland  lived  there 
the  section  still  retained  much  of  its 
original  appearance. 

Mr.  Howland  lives  at  West  Newton, 
a suburb  of  Boston,  where  he  has  a 
beautiful  estate,  and  where  the  serenity 
of  quiet  old  age  finds  him  happy  and 
contented  after  his  many  years  of 
active  service  in  the  business  world. 

The  new  officers  of  the  company  who 
were  elected,  following  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Howland,  are  as  follows: 

President  and  general  manager, 

Arthur  P.  Felton;  vice  president, 
Charles  S.  Robbins;  treasurer,  George 
H.  Kimball. 


Ten  Ways  to  Kill  an  Association. 

1.  Don’t  come  to  the  meetings. 

2.  But  if  you  do  come,  come  late. 

3.  If  the  weather  doesn’t  suit  you, 
don’t  think  of  coming. 

4.  If  you  do  attend  a meeting,  find 
fault  with  the  work  of  the  officers  and 
other  members. 

5.  Never  accept  an  office,  as  it  is 
easier  to  criticise  than  to  do  things. 

6.  Nevertheless,  get  sore  if  you  are, 
not  appointed  on  a committee,  but  if  you 
are,  do  not  attend  the  committee  meet- 
ings. 

7.  If  asked  by  the  chairman  to  give 
your  opinion  regarding  some  important 
matter,  tell  him  you  have  nothing  to 
say.  After  the  meeting  tell  every  one 
how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

8.  Do  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  when  other  members  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  willingly,  unself- 
ishly use  their  ability  to  help  matters 
along,  howl  that  the  association  is  run 
by  a clique. 

9.  Hold  back  your  dues  as  long  as 
possible,  or  don’t  pay  at  all. 

10.  Don’t  bother  about  getting  new 

members.  “Let  George  do  it!” — 

Builders’  Bulletin,  Wisconsin. 
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Estimating  Painting  Cost  By  Measurement 

Neil  M.  Muirhead  Shows 
Method  He  Pursues  in  His 
Own  Contracting  Work 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  actual 
discussion  of  the  subject  as  an- 
nounced by  our  worthy  presi- 
dent, it  is  necessary  that  we  get  our 
minds  established  on  some  common 
ground  of  comparison  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  estimating. 

First,  we  have  the  man  who  knows 
from  his  own  personal  experience  just 
how  long  a job  should  take,  having 
worked  on  the  same  kind  of  work  as  a 
journeyman;  of  course,  he  can  always 
tell  just  about  how  much  material  will 
he  required  by  simply  looking  it  over. 
I heard  of  such  a man  recently  who 
could  sit  in  his  Ford  on  the  street  and 
tell  what  the  job  was  worth. 

Figures  by  Comparison. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  did  a job 
for  Mr.  Jones  that  was  just  about  the 
same  kind  of  a house,  only  that  the 
porch  was  a little  larger;  he  figures  by 
comparison  that  if  Jones’  job  cost  $100 
this  job  will  cost  the  same. 

Then  there  is  the  pessimist  who  al- 
ways believes  that  this  job  in  particu- 
lar is  a very  expensive  one  to  do,  and 
his  estimate  will  be  so  high  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  him  to  get  the  work. 
After  several  such  experiences  he  gets 
desperate  for  the  want  of  work  and  just 
goes  to  the  other  extreme,  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  every  person  is  figuring  so 
low  that  in  order  to  keep  the  few  men 
he  has  going  he  will  have  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I submit  to  your 
good  judgment  the  question: — Are  any 
of  these  men  on  the  right  track,  are 
they  positively  sure  that  they  are  figur- 
ing right;  in  your  school  education  did 
you  guess  how  many  2 and  2 was?  No, 
sir,  you  had  to  get  your  slate  and  pencil 
and  figure  it  out;  how  much  more  nec- 
essary it  is  now  to  do  the  same  thing 
when  it  means  your  bread  and  butter. 

Many  Methods  in  Vogue. 

Now  as  to  the  estimating  by  measure- 
ments:— There  are  doubtless  any  quan- 
tity of  methods  in  vogue.  Every  one  of 
us  has  a little  pet  way  of  our  own  in 
arriving  at  a price,  which  we  would  not 
divulge  to  our  best  friend;  we  might 
term  it  the  way  we  get  the  best  of  our 
competitor.  But,  in  the  time  tteat  is 
assigned  to  me,  I hope  to  be  able  to 
show  you  that  some  system  of  measur- 
ing all  kinds  of  work  is  the  best,  and 
that  a universal,  uniform  method  would 
be  the  best  for  all  concerned.  We  would 
then  cease  to  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  public  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ences on  our  estimates. 

To  start  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
a general  method,  I want  to  submit  you 
mine:  — 

A Concrete  Illustration. 

WE’LL  TAKE  A HOUSE  that  is 
160  feet  around.  The  height, 
including  the  cornice,  is  -22 
feet.  Multiply  22  by  160  and  we  have 
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Estimating  Painting  Cost 
By  Measurement. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Connecticult, 
Neil  M.  Muirhead,  vice-president 
of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, gave  an  interesting  talk  cn 
the  subject  of  estimating  costs 
of  painting  by  measurement. 

He  declared  that  he  was  an  ar- 
dent believer  in  measuring  all 
surfaces  where  this  was  at  all 
feasible,  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  guessed 
on  his  surface  area  could  ever 
meet  with  the  same  degree  of 
success  as  the  painter  who  was 
careful  to  measure  and  then  to 
estimate  his  cost  on  the  basis  of 
such  measurement. 

Mr.  Muirhead’s  address  was 
only  partially  prepared.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  intro- 
duced a blackboard  on  which  he 
did  his  figuring  of  estimates, 
showing  exactly  each  process  as 
he  went  along.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks were  necessarily  im- 
promptu and  do  not  appear  in 
his  talk  as  he  gave  it  for  publi- 
cation. In  such  parts  of  his 
talk  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  paraphrase  what  he  said,  tak- 
ing care  to  get  the  substance  of 
his  remarks. 

The  question  of  estimating  is 
an  important  one,  and  any  ad- 
dress on  it,  coming  from  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Muirhead,  who 
is  a highly  successful  painter 
and  decorator  of  Connecticut, 
will  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  every  master  painter 
and  every  reader  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine.  j 
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3,520  feet.  The  porch  is  25  feet  by  10 
feet,  or  250  square  feet.  We  will  call  it 
three  surfaces  for  the  floor,  ceiling  ana 
outside,  and  we  have  then  750  square 
feet.  We  have  a back  porch  of  40  square 
feet.  We  have  two  gables  20  feet  across 
and  10  feet  high.  Twenty  multiplied 
by  ten  gives  us  200  square  feet.  Add 
these  various  sums  together  and  we  get 
a total  of  4,510  square  feet.  Divided  by 
9 we  get  the  number  of  square  yards 
— 501.  Estimating  the  cost  at  40  cents 
a square  yard  we  arrive  at  a total  of 
$200.40. 

Then  we  have  two  doors,  which  I usu- 
ally estimate  at  $10,  and  ten  windows  at 
$2  a piece,  which  makes  $5  more.  Added 
to  the  total  above  we  get  $215.40. 

Inside  we  have  a room  40  feet  by  18 
feet.  Adding  these  two  together  we  get 
58  feet,  and  multiplying  by  2 for  the 
two  sides  and  ends  we  get  116  feet.  The 


room  is  12  feet  high,  which  mean  that 
We  have  12  times  116,  or  1,392  square 
feet.  Multiply  40  by  18  and  we  get  720, 
which,  added  to  1,392,  will  give  us  a to- 
tal of  2,112  square  feet,  and  if  we  esti- 
mate the  cost  per  foot  of  this  inside 
work,  in  two  coats,  at  314  cents,  we  gel 
a total  of  $73.92. 

Estimating  for  Windows. 

Estimating  windows  for  the  wood 
work  painting  to  be  done,  it  is  custom- 
ary with  me  to  figure  about  7 feet  by  3 
feet,  which  gives  21  feet.  Unless  they 
are  large  glass  windows  measure  solid 
to  allow  for  cutting  in. 

If  there  are  11  windows  we  get  11 
times  3 yards,  or  33  yards,  and  one  door 
at  3 yards  makes  36  yards.  The  base 
board  will  average  about  4 yards,  giving 
a total  of  40  yards  to  room.  For  two 
coats  and  rubbing  the  price  at  60c.  a 
yard  would  be  $24. 

Now  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a general 
method  in  practice,  what  effect  would 
it  have  on  stabilizing  prices? 

Every  shop  and  locality  would  have 
to  work  out  its  own  averages;  there  are 
times  when  cheap  labor  is  dear.  Many 
times  the  high  paid  man  will  accomplish 
a great  deal  more  than  the  cheaper  man, 
on  a yard  basis,  then  there  is  the  care 
of  stock.  How  many  shops  have  you 
been  in  where  paint  was  returned  from 
the  job  and  left  for  months  to  dry  up? 
All  this  should  be  considered  in  making 
up  your  averages.  In  selecting  the  joo 
to  get  your  average  it  is  best  to  select  a 
common  every  day  job,  where  the  men 
are  working  under  usual  conditions. 

Should  Consider  Size  of  Job. 

The  size  of  a job  should  be 
taken  under  consideration.  As  a 
rule,  the  average  small  job  will 
cost  more  per  yard  than  the  average 
large  one;  then  there  are  many  times 
when  your  client  on  a particular  piece 
of  work  wants  it  done  in  the  cheapest 
manner  possible.  All  this  must  be  care- 
fully considered. 

Our  craft  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  en- 
vironment, for  the  reason  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  change  the  general  appearance 
of  every  job  of  decorating.  True,  our 
personality  will  appear,  but  we  are  like 
the  inventor,  we  must  invent  something 
new  on  practically  every  job.  You  have 
all  heard  the  manufacturer  say  that  it 
took  him  the  first  year's  profits  on  a 
given  article  to  pay  the  inventor’s  sal- 
ary. Right  here,  gentlemen,  is  where 
We  have  to  guard  ourselves.  Every  man 
in  this  room  is  delighted  to  turn  out  a 
job  that  is  a credit  to  the  craft,  and  that 
will  bring  satisfaction  to  himself  and 
his  client.  But  does  he  always  get  paid 
for  it? 

I submit  to  you  that  he  does  not,  fcr 
the  reason  that  he  does  not  ask  for  it. 
We  boast  that  we  are  practical  men  with 
the  brush;  if  we  were  not,  we  might 
see  the  financial  end  much  clearer.  It 
is  only  after  getting  some  setbacks,  or, 
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perhaps,  after  passing  the  half  century 
mile  limit,  that  we  realize  there  is  a 
financial  relation  to  our  work. 

Doing  New  Work. 

WHAT  IS  OUR  RELATION  to 
new  work?  How  often  have 
you  heard  our  members  say 
they  don't  want  anything  to  do  with 
new  work;  it  is  figured  so  low  there  is 
nothing  in  it?  Just  here  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  is  not  the  architect’s  fault 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  He  is  the 
first  man  to  realize  that  if  the  decora- 
lor  has  a good  price  for  the  work  he 
will  get  a good  job  and  have  little  trou- 
ble. And  still  better,  as  his  remunera- 
tion is  on  the  percentage  basis,  the 
higher  the  cost  the  more  he  gets. 

As  a rule,  the  owner  does  not  know 
ihe  difference;  he  simply  assumes  the 
figures  he  gets  are  the  market  price, 
and  pays  accordingly,  so,  in  the  final  an- 
alysis we  are  the  ones  at  fault. 

No,  gentlemen,  we  don’t  do  this  will- 
ingly, don’t  misunderstand  me;  we  do 
it  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  work  it 
out,  or  we  think  if  we  can  only  beat  the 
other  fellow  we  will  surely  make  it  pay. 

Arriving  at  Definite  Profit. 

And  now  to  combine  the  meth- 
od of  measuring  and  its  effect  on 
stabilizing  prices,  we  will  as- 


sume that  every  man  wants  all  he  can 
get  for  his  work,  but  just  how  will  he 
arrive  at  what  he  knows  to  be  a definite 
cost  plus  profit? 

First,  you  should  determine  how  much 
your  overhead  cost  is. 

Then  determine  what  profit  you  want. 

Then  find  out  just  the  net  cost  of  your 
work  (one  or  two  jobs  will  give  you  ah 
average).  Add  the  overhead  and  then 
the  profit,  and  before  many  months  you 
will  know  what  it  is  worth  per  foot,  or 
yard. 

Right  here  I might  state  that  at  a re- 
cent meeting  of  your  International  Ad- 
visory Board  in  Washington,  with  the 
representatives  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  building  boards,  the  question  of 
cost  for  painting  a flat  surface  two 
coats  was  discussed,  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  present  was  3%  cents  per 
foot. 

It  is  said  that  happiness  and  content- 
ment are  the  things  we  live  for;  if  so, 
contrast  the  man  who  measures  his 
work  ^nd  knows  definitely  just  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  him,  with  the  man  who 
makes  a guess  and  is  worrying  his  life 
out  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  come  out 
all  right. 

In  the  discussion  which  I-  hope  every- 
one here  will  take  a part,  I want  you 
all  to  be  very  frank  in  stating  just  how 


u arrive  at  your  figures.  You  will 
gain  more  than  you  lose,  and,  remem- 
ber, you  are  doing  something  for  the 
other  fellow. 

Times  Are  Abnormal. 

I REALIZE,  GENTLEMEN,  that  these 
are  abnormal  times.  The  prices  of 
almost  all  the  goods  that  enter  into 
our  work  are  away  above  normal,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  ad- 
just our  charges  more  often,  but  this  is 
not  a hard  matter  if  we  want  to,  and  I 
want  to  state  that  I believe  no  man  has 
any  right  to  sell  anything  that  does  not 
give  him  a profit  in  return.  There  are 
some  articles  that  enter  into  our  work 
that  are  admitted  to  be  an  expense  in- 
stead of  a profit,  but  are  sold  that  way 
because  the  other  fellow  dees  it. 

Men,  this  is  not  a sure  foundation  to 
work  on.  I believe  every  article  should 
deliver  a profit,  and  it  can  if  we  will. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  incident  of 
the  Scotch  widow  with  the  large  family, 
who  had  a hard  job  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  who  was  a member  of  the  co-opera- 
tive store  that  paid  dividends  according 
to  the  amount  purchased.  She  was  pic- 
tured standing  over  the  children  at  din- 
ner time  say,  “Eat,  you  deels,  eat;  the 
more  you  eat,  the  larger  the  dividends.” 


Doings  of  the  Associations 

Little  Events  of  Great  Mo- 
ment that  are  Making  History 
in  the  Industry  of  Painting 


Philadelphia  Society  Meets 


Contractual  Liability  of  Painteis 
is  Discussed 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Master  Painters’ 
and  Decorators’  Association, 
held  at  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange, 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  the  principal 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  subject  of 
contractual  liability  assumed  by  the 
master  painters  in  the  form  of  contract 
which  is  now  being  signed  by  them. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  on  this 
subject  by  A.  H.  Reeves,  representing 
the  insurance  companies,  who  explained 
the  present  law  and  the  liability  there- 
under. 

According  to  C.  H.  Fowler,  financial 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion, compensation  and  public  liability 
is  what  the  average  man  believes  is  suf- 
ficient insurance,  but  when  he  signs 
the  form  of  contract  referred  to,  this 
insurance  does  not  relieve  him  from 
the  liability  of  claims  made  against 
the  owner  or  general  contractor,  and 
it  will  therefore,  pay  all  contractors  to 
look  into  the  question  and  find  out  just 
what  their  status  is. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  his  attorney,  and  the 


insurance  companies,  and  to  have  such 
a contract  that  will  require  only  com- 
pensation and  public  insurance.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  request  which 
he  made  at  the  last  conventions  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  committees  should  be 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Below  is  a copy  of  a paragraph  in  the 
agreement  that  general  contractors  are 
offering  to  all  sub-contractors  to  sign. 
The  insurance  companies,  according  to 
Mr.  Fowler,  will  not  insure  this  on  com- 
pensation and  public  liability  policies 
and  to  cover  it  the  master  painter  will 
be  obliged  to  take  out  extra  policies  to 
cover  the  owner  and  builder; 

Copy  of  Paragraph  No.  7 — Con- 
tract Generally  Signed  by 
Sub-Contractors. 

The  said  sub-contractor  further 
covenants  and  agrees  to  take,  pro- 
vide and  make  every  precaution, 
safeguard  and  protection  against 
the  occurrence  or  happening  of  any 
accident,  injury,  damage  or  hurt  to 
any  person  or  property  during  the 
process  of  said  work,  and  on,  up 
and  until  the  full  completion  and 
acceptance  of  same  by  the  f-aid  con- 
tractors and  owner,  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  and  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  said  contractors  and 
owner  from  the  payment  of  all  sums 


of  money  by  reason  of  all  or  any 
such  accident,  injury,  damage  or 
hurt  that  may  happen  or  occur 
upon  or  about  the  said  work  in  the 
erection  and  construction  of  the 
same,  and  to  submit  to  the  said 
contractors  or  owner,  an  evidence 
of  his  having  been  covered  with 
liability  insurance,  covering  all  of 
the  above  requirements,  in  a com- 
pany acceptable  to  the  contractors 
or  owner,  and  to  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  said  contractors 
and  owner  from  the  payment  of  all 
fines,  penalties  and  loss  incurred 
for  or  by  reason  of  the  violation 
of  any  city,  state  or  borough  ordi- 
nance, regulation  of  law,  while  the 
said  work  is  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, and  until  the  same  is  fully 
completed  and  accepted. 

The  following  report  by  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  was  received: 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Master  Painters’  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation to  sell  Third  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  reports  that  they  have  turned 
over  to  the  government  $36,500. 

(Signed)  Committee, 

T.  J.  Armstrong, 
Robert  Boyd, 

J.  C.  Wilson, 

D.  A.  MacGregor, 

• Chas.  H.  Fowler, 

! Chairman. 
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Secretary  Bryne  Resigns 


Francis  F.  Black  to  Act  for  Penn- 
sylvania Association 

FRAN'CIS  F.  BiLAiCK  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters,  to  take  the  place  of  P. 
J.  Bryne,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  secretary  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  in  the  courts  at 
Pittsburgh. 

All  communications  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia association,  therefore,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  'Mr.  Black  in  the  future,  and 
unti  such  time  as  the  executive  board 
meets,  which  will  be  in  mid-summer,  to 
take  action  for  the  selection  of  a regular 
secretary.  His  address  is  620  South 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Painters’  Magazine  has  at  times 
discussed  the  subject  of  compensation 
insurance  rates,  and  has  urged  the  va- 
rious master  painters’  associations  to 
unite  in  an  effort  to  establish  better  and 
more  uniform  rates. 

It  is,  therefore,  glad  to  announce  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Master 
Painters  has  been  able  to  secure  a con- 
cession from  the  State  Insurance  Board, 
reducing  the  rate  51  cents  per  hundred 
dollars  of  payroll. 

The  following  communication  from 
Francis  F.  Black,  acting  secretary  of  the 
■Pennsylvania  association,  explains  the 
action  in  detail: 

The  State  Insurance  Board  of 
Pennsylvania  fixed  the  compen- 
sation insurance  rates  for  paint- 
ers at  $3.66  per  hundred  dollars 
of  payroll  for  1918,  a much 
higher  rate  than  for  previous 
years,  and  this  rate  covered 
both  inside  and  outside  work, 
no  longer  giving  us  the  right  to 
separate  the  inside  work  from 
outside  work,  and  getting  a bet- 
ter rate  for  the  less  risky  work 
on  inside,  etc.,  as  had  been  the 
custom  previous  to  this  year. 

The  attention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  was 
called  to  this  great  increase  at 
the  convention  held  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  during  January,  1918, 
and  it  was  there  discussed  and 
a committee  of  members  of  lo- 
cal association  was  appointed, 
with  J.  Clifford  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Soci- 
ety, as  chairman  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  State  Board  of 
Insurance  for  a possible  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  made. 

This  committee  collected  data 
from  members  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  showing  for 
previous  years  the  relative 
amounts  of  inside  and  outside 
work  done,  and  what  a notable 
increase  of  cost  of  insurance  this 
fiat  rate  for  both  inside  and  out- 
side work  made  to  us  employ- 
ers. After  collecting  and  col- 
lating the  data  referred  to,  the 
committee  obtained  hearings 
before  the  State  insurance  au- 
thorities, and  so  ably  presented 


our  side  of  this  matter  that  a 
new  rate  of  $2.55  per  hundred 
dollars  of  payroll  was  made  to 
take  effect  April  22,  1918,  a sav- 
ing of  51  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars of  payroll,  pro-rating  re- 
mainder of  year. 

If  your  payroll  is  $5,000  per 
annum,  a saving  of  approx- 
imately $25  is  made  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  year, 
and  if  your  payroll  is  greater, 
then  greater  is  your  amount 
saved. 

(Signed)  Francis  F.  Black, 
Acting  Sec.  Penn.  State  Assn. 


New  Jersey  Salesman 
to  Have  Mock  Trial 

WITH  THE  CONSENT  of  the  New 
Jersey  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation— a consent  which  is 
expected  to  be  forthcoming  without  a 
single  objection — the  New  Jersey  Paint 
Salesmen’s  Association  is  concocting  a 
conspiracy  which  is  to  see  its  consum- 
summation  at  the  convention  of  the 
master  painters,  at  Asbury  Park,  in 
July. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
mock  tyial.  Some  one  is  going  to  sue  and 
some  one  is  going  to  be  sued,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  paint  mixed 
up  in  it  somewhere.  As  understood,  a 
certain  charming  young  lady  is  to  be 
the  defendant,  because,  forsooth,  she 
did  not  pay  for  the  paint  which  was 
used  in  covering  her  house.  That  she 
will  have  a defense  goes  without  say- 
ing. And  there  will  be  chemists  and 
experts  of  all  sorts  and  varieties.  And 
a judge  and  a jury.  And,  of  course,  a 
few  lawyers  will  be  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 

It  is  intended  to  have  this  trial  as  a 
part  of  the  entertainment,  which  is  to 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  State  con- 
vention. Details  of  the  trial  are  now 
being  worked  out,  and  if  those  who  are 
interested  can  get  their  action  to  coi- 
respond  with  their  enthusiasm  and  de- 
sire, the  entire  affair  should  be  worth 
going  a long  distance  to  see. 

This'  feature  of  the  convention  enter- 
tainment was  decided  at  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  held  at  Achtel- 
Stetter’s,  Newark,  on  the  evening  of 
May  17. 

The  members  were  grieved,  yet  at  the 
same  time  proud,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Secretary  Buch,  of 
the  association,  had  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  navy.  He 
expects  to  be  called  away  at  any  time, 
and  did  not  feel  as  though  he  could 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  any  long- 
er. His  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
Walter  G.  Dennisson,  despite  his  pro- 
tests, was  made  secretary  pro  tern. 

After  Secretary  Buch  had  left  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Higgins  moved  that  the 
association  present  him  with  some 
token  of  its  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices, already  performed,  ana  of  the 
greater  service  which  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  He  suggested  a wrist  watch 
and  the  association  immediately  voted 
the  funds.  Later  in  the  week  a com- 


mittee met  at  Mr.  Buck’s  place  of  busi- 
ness and  presented  him  with  the  watch. 

A new  member,  in  the  person  of  G.  G. 
Albrecht,  was  inducted  into  fellowship 
through  the  initiation  route.  He  stood 
the  ordeal  well  and  was  pronounced  a 
fit_^  addition  to  the  organization.  Mr. 
Albrecht  represents  the  Glidden  Varnish 
Company. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  applications  of  Fran- 
cis H.  Colpoyes  and  William  Zinsser  & 
Co. 

Considerable  discussion  was  indulged 
in  on  a suggestion  that  the  association 
have  an  entertainment  with  educa- 
tional night.  It  was  felt  by  some  that 
this  would  do  much  to  create  a favor- 
able feeling  for  the  association  among 
the  trade,  and  to  convince  those  who 
might  not  already  be  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  the  association  was  a 
lively  one,  and  was  doing  much  through 
its  co-operation  for  the  entire  paint  and 
varnish  trade  of  New  Jersey.  The  mat- 
ter was  left  in  abeyance,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  future  action  will  be 
taken  on  it. 

A clever  piece  of  comedy  was  perpe- 
trated when  Mr.  Keating  arose,  and  in 
a very  serious  voice  said  he  understood 
that  it  had  been  declared  by  one  of 
the  members  that  he  was  no  longer 
eligible  to  hold  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation, because  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a salesman,  and  had  degenerated  into 
a factory  hand. 

There  was  a gasp  of  surprise  when 
Mr.  Keating  announced  that  it  was 
true;  that  he  was  no  longer  a salesman, 
or  even  a factory  hand— he  was  a team- 
ster, and  he  intended  to  hand  in  his 
resignation  that  night.  He  asserted, 
however,  that  he  did  not  think  that  a 
member  should  air  his  personal  griev- 
ances in  the  meeting.  At  this  he  looked 
so  hard  in  the  general  direction  of  Bill 
Lahey,  that  that  gentleman  found  it 
necessary  to  arise  and  make  a few  re- 
marks. 

‘ I protest  against  Mr.  Keating’s  re- 
marks,” he  said,  “there  is  nothing  per- 
sonal about  it.  And  I insist  that  he 
apologize  for  such  a statement.  I did 
say  that  he  should  no  longer  be  a mem- 
ber of  this  association,  as  he  was  not 
a salesman,  but  there  was  nothing  per- 
sonal in  it.” 

By  this  time  some  of  the  members  be- 
gan to  look  serious.  This  was  the  first 
thing  of  this  sort  that  ever  had  hap- 
pened within  the  sacred  confines  of  the 
association,  and  they  were  much  wor- 
ried. But,  after  a verbal  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  parties  at  interest,  it 
was  finally  developed  that  some  one 
had  played  a joke,  that  all  was  yet  well, 
and  that  peace  and  harmony  prevailed. 

It  was  voted  by  the  association  to 
send  flowers  to  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Van  Sickle,  who  was  ill  in  the  hospital 
after  a major  operation.  A postal  card 
day  was  also  voted,  on  which  day  the 
members  should  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  send  a postal  card  with  a few 
words  of  cheer  to  Mr.  Van  Sickle.  A 
resolution  of  sympathy  was  also  passed 
for  Mr.  Howarth,  whose  son  was  report- 
ed seriously  ill  with  pneumonia. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Achtel-Stetter’s  Friday 
evening,  June  7.  at  8 o’clock. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Painter  Who  Didn’t  Measure 


ONCE  THERE  WAS  a Painter  who 
was  not  necessarily  a Wise  Guy,  but  who 
thought  that  he  was. 

He  had  a little  shop  down  on  Main  street, 
where  he  had  a supply  of  White  Lead  and  Oil 
and  some  Dry  Colors.  It  wasn  t an  attractive 
place,  but  the  the  Painter  went  on  the  theory 
that  inasmuch  as  he  made  other  houses  and 
buildings  beautiful,  he  didn  t need  to  keep  his 
own  place  neat. 

His  shop  was  a near  kin  to  a Junk  Shop. 
It  was  about  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  a Case 
of  Measles,  and  it  gave  the  aesthetic  a Case 
of  the  Willies  every  time  they  looked  at  it. 
The  Painter  sloshed  and  spattered  around  m 
his  place  and  he  got  Paint  in  his  eyes  and  in  his 
hair,  and  all  over  his  clothes,  until  he  looked 
like  a Camouflaged  edition  of  the  genus 
Homo,  and  little  Children  ran  into  their 
houses  when  he  came  by  and  thought  the 
Bogie  Man  was  about  to  get  them. 

This  Painter  was  an  A No.  1,  All-Wool 
and  a Yard  Wide  Painter  and  he  Knew  his 
Business,  he  did.  He  admitted  it. 

He  was  the  Dandiest  little  Estimator  in  the 
Business.  He  could  take  a squint  at  the  side 
of  a house,  shift  his  Cud  from  one  side  of  his 
Cheek  to  the  other  and  then  tell  how  much  it 
would  Cost  to  Paint  the  House.  He  never 
bothered  to  Measure. 

“Fve  been  in  this  Business  too  long  to  take 
the  Trouble  to  Measure,”  he  said.  “It’s  all 
right  for  Those  Fellers  who  haint  had  no  Ex- 
perience. But  I Have  an  Eagle  Eye,  I have, 
and  old  Euclid  with  his  Geometry  would  look 
like  a School  Kid  when  it  come  to  figgerin’ 
alongside  of  me  with  my  Estimates.  I’m  a 
Practical  Man,  I’ll  tell  the  World.” 

And  he  did  Tell  the  World.  He  told  it 
Night  and  Day,  and  occasionally  he  took  a 
Holiday  in  which  to  explain  his  Ability. 

One  Day  a New  Painter  blew  into  the 
Town.  He  had  different  ideas  and  he  did  not 
hestitate  to  say  so.  He  never  took  a Job 
without  Measuring  the  work,  and  he  could  tell 
to  a Penny  just  how  much  he  was  going  to 
make. 

Then  the  Painter  Who  Wouldn’t  Measure 
heard  about  his  Rival,  and  he  snorted  in 
Disgust. 

“Huh,”  he  said,  “this  guy  is  one  of  them 
New  Fangled  System  Ginks.  He’s  been 
taught  in  the  New  School.  It  takes  him  half 


his  time  to  Measure,  and  before  he  gets 
through  I’ve  got  the  Job  Cinched. 

As  he  Sacheted  down  the  street  he  beheld 
the  New  Painter  carefully  running  a rule  over 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  he  Laughed  in  Glee. 

“Ho,  Ho!”  he  exclaimed,  “it  sure  tickles 
my  Risibilities  to  See  This.  When  he  gets 
through  Measurin’  I 11  go  around  to  get  the 
Job.” 

And  he  did.  He  got  the  Job,  but  he  was 
so  Afraid  that  his  Rival  would  make  too  Low 
a Figure  that  he  bid  too  low  himself.  And 
when  he  got  through  with  the  Job,  it  had  cost 
him  more  than  He  got  out  of  it. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  he  Rushed  Straight 
on  to  Destruction.  He  put  in  a Bid  on  Every 
Job,  on  which  his  Rival  was  bidding,  and 
every  time  he  found  that  he  lost  Money. 

“Gosh  all  hemlock,”  he  said,  “if  this  guy 
bids  any  lower  than  I do,  I don  t see  where  he 
Gets  Ofh  I’ve  always  Heard  that  these 
Painters  Who  Measure  underbid  their  com- 
petitors, but  I sure  have  got  the  worst  of  it 
here.  IF  I get  any  more  Jobs  on  this  Basis, 
I’ll  be  knockin’  for  Admission  at  the  Poor 
House.” 

Then  he  Changed  His  Method,  and  he  bid 
High,  and  he  found  that  the  Other  Man  was 
getting  all  the  Jobs,  and  the  Spiders  were  be- 
ginning to  weave  their  Webs  in  his  own  Shop. 

One  Day  a Tall,  Lank  Individual,  who 
Looked  like  he  had  Hid  Under  the  Bed  when 
Old  Lady  Sympathy  came  around,  Mosied  up 
to  His  Place  and  Tacked  a Sign  on  the  Door. 

That  Sign,  which  had  been  Painted  by  his 
Rival,  said : — 

“Closed  by  the  Sheriff.” 

Then  the  Painter  Who  Never  Measured 
went  around  to  Call  on  the  Other  Painter. 
He  found  him  in  a gorgeous  looking  Office, 
with  a Rug  on  the  Floor,  and  Beautiful  Doo- 
dads Painted  all  over  the  Walls.  He  felt  just 
like  a Turk  when  he  enters  his  Mosque,  and  if 
he  hadn’t  had  holes  in  his  Socks,  he  would 
have  taken  off  his  Shoes. 

“You’ve  slipped  me  the  Kibosh,”  he  said. 
“I  was  a Wise  Nut,  and  Nobody  could  Teach 
me  anything.  But  I Perceive  that  You  have 
Got  the  System,  and  I’m  a Wanderin’  Willie 
with  no  Place  to  Lay  my  Head.  I Prithee 
tell  me  how  you  did  it.” 

Then  the  Painter  who  Measured  took  him 
and  showed  him  his  Estimates.  And  the 
Painter  Who  Had  Never  Measured,  who 
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was  now  the  Painter  Who  Was  Down  and 
Out,  perceived  that  on  each  Estimate,  the  ex- 
act amount  of  the  profit  had  been  figured. 
And  on  every  Job  where  he  had  lost  Money, 
the  Other  Painter  had  Estimated  for  a nice 
Bunch  of  the  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

“Oh,  woe  is  Me,”  He  Cried  in  Anguish; 
“for  I Observe  that  when  I Bid  low  I 
should  have  bid  High,  and  when  I bid  high, 
I should  have  bid  Low.  And  now  I am 
Playing  the  Part  of  Old  Nebuchadnezzer, 
and  must  eat  Grass  all  the  rest  of  my  Days.” 


Then  he  went  into  a Far  Country,  and  be- 
gan Life  Anew,  and  He  Measured  every  Job. 
And  in  Time  he  Waxed  Rich. 

One  Day  a P amter  of  the  Old  School  came 
to  him  and  said: — 

W^hy  waste  all  your  Time  in  Measuring? 
You  have  but  to  Guess  and  you  will  do  the 
Job  right.” 

And  Twelve  Good  Men  and  True  brought 
in  a Verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicide. 

MORAL:  The  Rule  is  Mightier  than 

the  Eye. 


The  Coming  of  tho  Trade  Acceptance 


IN  THE  PRESENT  attitude  of  the 
American  business  man,  there  is 
seen  the  forecast  that  sooner  or  later 
the  trade  acceptance  will  come  to  be 
recognized  largely  as  a means  of  doing 
business,  rather  than  the  present  open 
account  method. 

Many  who  have  opposed  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance, or  who  have  expressed  doubt 
concerning^  its  need  or  its  efficacy,  have 
advanced  little  reason  beyond  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  an  innovation  and  that 
as  such  it  ought  not  to  'be  introduced 
at  this  time  when  the  business  of  the 
country  has  worries  enough 
The  trade  acceptance  is  not  an  inno- 
vation, except  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  this  country.  It  has  been  in  use  in 
Europe  for  years— is  in  fact  the  prin- 
cipal way  of  conducting  business  which 
is  not  on  an  immediate  cash  basis.  And 
even  in  this  country  it  had  some  vogue 
before  our  Civil  War. 

It  is  not  complicated  and  does  not 
require  technical  banking  or  commercial 
knowledge  to  understand  it. 

Master  Painters  Interested. 

Many  master  painters  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  future,  if  it  becomes 
the  general  practice,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  far  it  will  be  used  by  those 
who  sell  to  master  painters.  Probably 
the  percentage  will  not  be  large,  for 
in  its  nature  the  trade  acceptance  can 
^PPly  only  in  cases  where  rather  large 
items  of  credit  are  created;  it  is  likely 
however,  that  some  of  the  larger  paint- 
ei  s and  decorators,  with  a high  commer- 
cial rating,  may  have  occasion  to  meet 
with  the  trade  acceptance. 

At  any  rate,  the  subject  is  of  such  im.- 
portance  to  all  business  men,  that  mas- 
ter painters  should  study  it,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  subjects  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  master  painters  at  all  of 
their  coming  state  conventions,  leading 
up  to  a more  general  consideration  of 
it  a,t  the  next  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national association. 

Manner  of  Using. 

Briefly,  a trade  acceptance 
does  not  in  any  material  manner 
change  the  credit  business  except 
to  establish  a fixed  and  definite  time 
for  payment  for  goods  sold  and  deliv- 
ered, which  time  is  embodied  in  the 
form  which  accompanies  the  invoice,  or 


What  Is  a Trade  Acceptance. 

The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  gives  the  following 
definition  of  a trade  accept- 
ance : 

A trade  acceptance  is  an 
unconditional  order  in  zvrit- 
ing,  addressed  by  one  person 
to  another,  signed  by  the  per- 
son giving  it,  requiring  the 
person  to  zuhoni  it  is 
addressed  to  pay  at  a fixed  or 
determinable  future  time,  a 
certain  sum  in  money,  to  the 
order  of  a specified  person. 
The  bill  must  be  drawn  by  the 
seller  on  the  purchaser  of 
goods  sold,  and  accepted  by 
such  purchaser. 


a monthly  statement.  This  form  is  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser  of  goods,  who 
writes  across  the  face  of  it  the  words 

Accepted— Payable  at  — bank  ” 

Sluing  it  and  returning  it  to  the  seller. 
I his,  then  becomes  an  obligation  of  the 
buyer,  and  he  knows  that  at  a certain 
specified  time,  he  must  meet  it.  Ac- 
ceptances cannot  be  renewed,  and  if, 
subsequently  an  acceptor  wants  an  ex- 
tension, he  must  give  a promissory  note. 

As  a matter  of  law  it  is  stated  that 
the  actual  place  of  payment,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  is  at  the  office  or 
place  of  business  of  the  acceptor,  un- 
less he  wants  to  designate  some  other 
place,  which  is  usually  his  bank.  If  it 
goes  to  his  bank,  the  latter  has  the  right 
to  charge  the  acceptance  to  the  buyer, 
at  its  maturity,  without  any  notice  to 
the  acceptor. 

The  seller  either  holds  the  acceptance 
till  maturity,  or  a short  time  before  ma- 
turity, and  then  forwards  it  to  his  bank, 
to  be  collected  at  the  bank  or  the  place 
desi^ated,  or  he  may  take  acceptance 
to  his  bank,  if  he  needs  funds,  and  dis- 
count it,  instead  of — as  under  the  old 
method — giving  his  promissory  note  for 
it. 

It  might  be  asked  why,  if  the  method 


is  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  it  had 
not  been  pursued  before  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country. 

The  answer  is  that  the  machinery  for 
uie  general  use  of  acceptances  had  not 
been  created.  And  this  leads  up  to  the 
sub.iect  of  rediscounting. 


Banks  formerly  loaned  money — 
and  they  still  do,  to  a great  extent 
On  promissory  notes  or  commer- 
cial paper.  But  there  were  limits  to 
their  loaning  capacity,  and  there  came 
times  when  they,  or  some  of  them  would 
loan  no  more.  They  were  already  filled 
up  witli  notes  and  commercial  paper 
which  they  had  to  hold  until  maturity 
before  they  could  realize  their  money 
on  them.  There  was  no  place  where 
they,  in  turn,  could  get  money  if  they 
needed  it,  except  in  the  case  of  smaller 
hanks  who  kept  an  account  with  larger 
banks  in  commercial  centers. 

There  was  not,  as  there  had  been  in 
European  countries  from  time  im- 
m^orial,  central  banks  of  discount. 

I he  various  State  and  national  banks 
had  plenty  of  assets  in  the  way  of  notes 
and  commercial  paper,  but  they  were 
not  liquid— that  is,  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  except  by  actually  finding  a 
buyer  for  them.  And  when  times  of 
stress  came,  the  banks  were  filled  up 
with  paper  on  which  they  could  not  re- 
alize, money  was  not  available  and  the 
result  was  a panic,  many  of  wffiich  we 
have  seen  in  this  country. 


Reserve  Bank's  Utility. 

WITH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  all 
this  was  changed.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  is,  primarily,  a rediscount 
bank.  Now  any  bank  having  commer- 
cial paper,  or  trade  acceptances,  can 
take  them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
which  will  discount  them — or  rather  re- 
discount them,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  a second  discount — 
and  the  bank  can  realize  its  monev 
immediately  instead  of  waiting  for  its 
various  paper  to  mature.  Thus  all  of 
its  assets  become  liquid,  can  readily  be 
converted  into  money,  and  one  real 
cause  for  financial  panics  is  eliminated. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times  by  the  buyer:  ’’What  advantage 

will  it  be  to  me?”  Perhaps  as  good  a 
reply  to  this  as  can  be  given  is  that  of 
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W.  G.  Avery,  of  the  Guaranty  Tru.st 
Company,  of  New  York,  in  an  address 
made  before  llie  Bond  Men’s  Club,  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Avery  said: 

Advantages  for  Buyers  and  Sellers 

The  question  is  often  asked, 
■'MTiat  advantage  is  it  to  the 
buyer  to  give  his  acceptance, 
especially  wlien  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  cash  for  bis  pur- 
chases?” The  advantages  are  many, 
and  though  some  of  them  may  not 
appear  to  be  attractive  on  paper, 
they  invariably  .prove  so  in  practice. 
Some  buyers  object  to  the  accept- 
ance, because  they  consider  it  a 
promissory  note  and  certain  sellers 
hesitate  to  urge  the  use  of  accept- 
ances for  fear  of  losing  trade.  The 
acceptance  enables  the  seller  to 
handle  his  business  at  a smaller 
operating  cost  and,  therefore,  to  sell 
at  lower  prices  without  decreasing 
his  profits— an  advantage  which  no 
buyer  could  fail  to  see.  It  develops 
careful  buying;  enables  him  to  know 
just  where  he  stands  financially, 
and  even  better,  what  he  can  or 
cannot  do  on  his  capital.  It 
strengthens  his  credit,  though  many 
firms  hesitate  to  use  it  because  they 
think  it  does  the  opposite.  Of  this  I 
will  speak  later. 

When  using  trade  acceptances,  the 
buyer  knows  definitely  the  dates  on 
which  he  has  to  make  payments, 
and  this  develops  a habit  of  prompt- 
ness in  fulfilling  obligations,  which 
is  bound  to  have  an  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  his  business  in  general. 
Their  use  enables  the  buyer  of  mod- 
est standing  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  larger  firms.  It  gives 
him  a better  credit  rating,  because 
his  business  is  on  a definite  finan- 
cial basis,  which  it  cannot  be  when 
his  debts  are  on  open  account,  with 
no  means  of  ascertaining  when  they 
will  be  liquidated.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a buyer  who  gives  his  accept- 
ance is  stimulated  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations promptly.  We  all  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
procrastination  in  making  _ pay- 
ments, if  no  definite  date  is  set. 
With  an  acceptance  we  cannot  say 
“Tomorrow  will  do,”  but  w’e  have  to 
say  “Pay  now.”  These,  I thinh,  are 
the  main  advantages  to  the  buyer  in 
giving  his  acceptance's  for  his  pur- 
chases. 

Benefits  to  Seller. 

The  beneiF'its  aocruing  to 
the  seller  are  more  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  open 
account  method  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  have  many  objectionable 
features.  It  places  a firm  carrying 
them  in  the  position  of  being  un- 
able to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  exactness,  what  its  financial  con- 
dition will  be  on  a given  date.  The 
chief  evil,  of  course,  is  the  tie-up  of 
capital.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  an  average  of 
some  four  billions  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  continuously  repre- 
sented by  open  accounts.  By  the 
use  of  acceptances,  a great  part  of 
this  capital  would  be  released  for 
further  business  operations. 

When  the  buyer  gives  his  ac- 
ceptance covering  a bill  of  goods, 
the  onus  of  proving  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  delivery  devolves  on 
him,  and  this  is  a material  benefit 


to  the  seller.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  buyer  does  not  waive  legal  claim 
against  the  seller  merely  because 
he  has  given  his  acceptance. 

Other  Advantages  to  Buyers. 

OTHER  ADV'ANTAGEIS  TO  the 
buyer  are  as  follows:  Accept- 

ances are  essentially  liquid 
assets,  whereas  open  accounts, 
though  designated  as  such,  are  very 
often  found  to  be  far  from  liquid. 
Expenses  are  reduced  in  the  matter 
of  collections,  and  the  possibility  of 
having  to  sell  open  accounts  at  a 
high  discount  is  obviated.  The  sell- 
er’s financial  standing  is  materially 
strengthened,  because  the  nature  of 
his  accounts  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained, and  because  he  himself  is  in 
a better  position  to  gauge  the  re- 
liability of  his  customers.  Borrow- 
ings are  confined  only  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  business. 

The  seller,  by  requesting  the  buy- 
er’s acceptance,  is  morally  assisting 
him  to  fulfill  his  contract  as  he  in- 
tended to  do,  but  ivhich  he  might 
have  a tendency  not  to  do  if  he  car- 
ried his  obligation  on  open  account. 
The  seller  is  enabled  accurately  to 
gauge  w'hat  his  incoming  collections 
will  be,  covering  a stated  period. 
The  acceptance  stimulates  and  ex- 
pands business  by  making  capital 
more  elastic.  This  is  of  benefit  to 
both  sides.  The  buyer  is  enabled  to 
take  to  his  bank  paper  which  com- 
mands a lower  rate  of  discount  than 
straight  commercial  paper.  The  ac- 
ceptance will  eliminate  many  losses 
by  bad  debts,  over-extension  of  busi- 
ness, cancellation  of  orders,  return 
of  goods  without  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  practice  of  taking  unearned 
and  unauthorized  discounts. 

A Fe,w  Interesting  Statistics. 
Again  quoting  Mr.  Avery  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  undesirability  of  open  ac- 
counts, when  compared  to  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance plan,  and  giving  a few  statis- 
tics, the  following  facts  are  brought 
out : 

In  passing,  perhaps  a few  statis- 
tics will  not  be  amiss  to  demon- 
strate the  undesirability  of  the 
open  account.  Among  manufactur- 
I ers,  the  terms  are  usually  60  days 
less  2 per  cent,  discount  for  cash  in 
10  days.  Reports  show  that  when 
the  bills  are  discounted,  instead  of 
being  paid  in  10  days,  they  have 
averaged  15  days,  and  for  those 
who  take  an  option  of  60  days,  the 
average  payment  is  from  75  to  80 
days,  and  at  least  10  per  cent,  take 
90  days,  or  more. 

As  to  wholesale  distributors,  the 
reports  indicate  that  throughout 
the  country  generally  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  of  buyers  discount  their 
bills  within  15  days  after  purchase, 
while  of  those  who  take  the  60-day 
option  from  26  to  30  per  cent,  pav 
“promptly”  or  within  one  month 
following  the  60-day  maturity.  Of 
the  remaining  20  per  cent._  only 
about  one-half  pay  in  the  period  be- 
tween three  and  four  months  after 
purchase,  while  the  other  half  pay 
in  from  four  to  six  months,  or 
never,  notwithstanding  that  the 
terms  of  sale  agreed  upon  were  for 
a credit  of  only  60  days. 

Thus,  it  is  much  safer  to  sell  on 
longer  time  with  acceptance  than 
to  sell  on  so-called  short  time,  with 


open  accounts,  the  date  of  payment 
of  which  is  most  uncertain. 

Painters  Should  Discuss  It. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  be- 
fore many  years  trade  acceptances 
will  be  the  usual,  instead  of  the  excep- 
tional form  of  credit  paper  for  goods 
sold,  and  also  the  fact  that  many  large 
houses  are  already  using  the  method,  it 
seems  needful  that  the  master  painters 
and  business  men  should  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  master 
painters  invite  men  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  trade 
acceptance  to  address  them  at  their  com 
ing  conventions.  This  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  idea,  and  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine hopes  it  will  be  acted  upon. 


James  A.  Reardon 
Passes  Away 

James  A.  Reardon,  President  of  the 
'Reardon  Paint  Company,  died  May  7, 
at  his  home,  5158  Cabbane  avenue,  St. 
Louis.  His  death  was  due  to  pneu- 
monia, following  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Reardon  had  been  very  active  in 
the  paint  trade,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  side  of  the  paint 
club  of  his  city.  He  had  been  at  one 
time  a director,  and  at  another  period 
vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Club.  His  activity  in 
business  affairs  had  also  been  great, 
and  he  was  a former  president  of  the 
Latin-American  Club,  and  of  the  Ihirni- 
ture  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  earnest 
workers  for  the  Christmas  festival  for 
the  poor  of  St.  Louis,  and  since  1900 
had  been  interested  in  this  work  con- 
tracting for  gifts  for  the  children.  In 
this  connection  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  said  of  him: 

“He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  of  the  festival  in  be- 
half of  the  poor  children.  He  served 
on  the  executive  committee  from  the 
beginning  and  for  17  years  handled  the 
arduous  task  of  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing the  thousands  of  gifts.  He 
gladly  gave  all  of  his  holiday  time  and 
a great  draft  of  energy  to  the  happiness 
of  the  poor  children.  His  sympathetic 
joy  in  contributing  to  the  joys  of  the 
iittle  ones,  who  otherwise  would  be  de- 
prived of  Christmas  cheer,  was  a liberal 
education  in  benevolence.  Many  thou- 
sands outside  the  circle  of  his  family 
and  friends  will  sadly  miss  his  gentle 
personality  and  ministering  good  will.” 


Resigns  as  Advertising  Manager. 

Hugh  M.  Smith  has  resigned  from  the 
position  of  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion manager  of  the  Keystone  Varnish 
Company  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Smith  was  with  the  company  for 
about  three  years,  and  during  his  period 
of  service  was  active  in  the  work  of 
advertising  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. 

He  was  an  old  advertising  man,  hav- 
ing been  vice-president  of  J.  D.  Barn- 
hill, Inc.,  Advertising  Agency.  He  has 
not  announced  his  plans  for  the  future. 

It  is  understood  that  the  advertising 
of  the  Keystone  Varnish  Company  will 
be  taken  over  and  handled  by  the  sales 
department  in  the  future. 
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Questions  Answered 

Continued  from  Page  241 

Paint  Scaling  from  Wooden  Sur- 
faces on  Exterior  of  I5(wellings. 
How  to  Prevent. 

T.  J.,  Pennsylvania,  is  anxious  to 
know  how  he  can  overcome  the  trouble 
of  paint  scaling,  peeling  or  blistering 
on  the  exterior  of  dwelling  houses,  es- 
pecially on  wooden  porch  posts  or  col- 
umns, rails,  etc.  He  has  any  number 
of  jobs  where  owners,  who  have  re- 
cently acquired  property  that  had  been 
rented  for  years  and  was  neglected,  now 
desire  to  have  the  exteriors  repainted 
and  put  in  good  shape,  but  he  finds  the 
surface  in  bad  shape,  scaled  in  por- 
tions, peeled  and  blistered  elsewhere, 
and  Is  asked  to  put  the  property  in 
such  shape  that  the  owners  can  de- 
pend on  having  no  repetition  of  the 
same  trouble  for  a reasonable  length 
of  time.  He  desires  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  also  our 
suggestions  as  to*  the  remedy  for  the 
evil. 

Answer. — ^We  may  state  that  we  are 
very  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  a 
great  number  of  housing  properties  in 
your  town  and  we  shall  not  speak  of 
buildings  or  dwellings  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  because,  from  the  loca- 
tions you  name,  it  refers  to  residential 
sections  where  for  some  years  building 
operations  have  gone  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  wood  used  was 
either  not  well  seasoned  or  kiln  dried, 
and  the  priming  coats  of  paint  were 
of  verj"  cheap  composition,  that  did  not 
carry  enough  good  linseed  oil  to  pene- 
trate into  the  wood  and  hold  the  pig- 
ment in  place  for  any  reasonable  length 
of  time.  The  result  was  that  the 
moisture  in  the  lumber  resisted  the  pen- 
etration of  the  oil  still  further,  and,  as 
the  priming  coat  is  always  the  founda- 
tion for  a number  of  paint  coatings,  it 
was  unable  to  stand  the  contraction  or 
expa.nsion  during  the  drying  and  hard- 
ening of  succeeding  coats  of  paint;  the 
surface  either  blistered  or  peeled,  and 
thus  the  coating  lost  its  grip  and  came 
off  in  scales  of  various  sizes. 

Under  such  conditions,  unless  the  old 
paint  is  loose  enough,  the  only  remedy 
is  burning  off  with  the  gasoline  torch 
or,  when  possible,  the  use  of  the  scrap- 
er or  wire  brush,  where  the  paint  is 
heavy  on  the  surface.  Of  course,  where 
only  one  or  two*  coats  have  been  ap- 
plied and  the  paint  is  chalky  or  in  pow- 
dery form,  coarse  sandpaper  will  re- 
move it.  At  any  rate,  in  repainting,  we 
suggest  the  use  of  - pure  white  lead, 
tinted  to  the  color  desired,  and,  if  the 
lumber  is  of  soft  character,  thinned 
with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  very  little 
drier  and  a moderate  portion  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  while,  when  the  lumber 
is  of  southern  pine  or  hardwood,  the 
paint  should  also  be  of  pure  white  lead, 
tinted  with  oil  color,  but,  as  above  for 
priming,  the  thinner  should  be  three 
parts  linseed  oil  aiid  one  part  turpen- 
tine. Let  this  dry  hard  and  finish 
surface  with  first  class  oil  paint  of 
good  body,  well  rubbed  out. 


Silica  or  Silex.  What  Is  the  Dif- 
ference, If  Any? 

M.  S.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know,  what  dif- 
ference, if  any,  there  is  between  silex 
or  silica,  and  what  particular  use  there 
is  in  paint  for  this  material. 

Answer. — ^The  proper  technical  name 
is  silica,  the  chemical  term  is  silicon  di- 
oxide, and  the  common  name  is  sand; 
it  is  really  quartz  rock.  When  this 
pigment  is  finely  powdered,  as  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  water  fioating  process  and 
viewed  in  the  dry  state  under  the  mic- 
roscope, it  may  show  to  be  in  prismatic 
form,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  classed  as 
silex,  while  when  the  small  particles 
are  round  or  spherical,  it  is  classed  as 
silica,  and  in  that  case  it  usually  car- 
ries small  portions  of  clay  or  talc  or 
asbestos  rook,  even  lime.  It  is,  when 
pure  or  nearly  so,  an  inert  or  neutral 
pigment,  and  as  an  addition  for  paint 
it  absorbs  as  large  a portion  of  oil  as 
does  whiting,  but  not  as  much  as  clay 
or  talc.  Many  paint  authorities  favored 
silica  as  an  extender  for  iron  oxide  red 
in  paint  for  iron,  preferring  it  to  whit- 
ing or  gypsum,  because  of  its  inert  na- 
ture to  these  materials.  But  its  prin- 
cipal virtue  in  paint  manufacture  wias 
found  in  its  use  in  paste  and  liquid 
wood  fillers,  because  of  its  hardness  and 
transparency.  The  chief  use  for  silica, 
however,  is  in  its  adaptability  in  the 
making  of  water  glass  or  silicate  of 
soda  or  silicate  of  potash. 


The  Chief  Causes  of  Trouble  With 
Varnish  Surfaces. 

C.  A.  W.,  New  Jersey,  writes:  I have 

had  no  end  of  trouble  with  varnish  this 
spring,  and,  while  I was  able  to  account 
for  it  in  some  cases,  was  utterly  at  sea 
in  other  instances.  For  example, 
sweating  of  rubbing  varnish,  flatting 
or  deadening,  alligatoring  or  turning 
white  and  blooming.  Can  you  describe 
an.y  reasons  for  such  actions? 

Answer. — ^Sweating  is  usually  caused 
by  varnish  being  applied  to  a surface 
not  thoroughly  dry,  but  may  also  be 
due  to  its  containing  too  much  oil  for 
the  portion  of  gum  it  contains.  To 
remedy  this  give  it  all  the  time  it  re- 
quires to  stop  sweating. 

Then  rub  it  down  with  a soft  cloth  and 
a little  flour  of  pumice,  clean  off  thor- 
oughly and  apply  another  coat  of  varn- 
ish. 

Deadening  or  flatting  is  usually 
caused  by  dampness,  -a  porous  surface 
or  too  much  drier  in  its  composition. 

Alligatoring  or  turning  white  of 
varnish  is  due  to  a lack  of  oil  and  in- 
ferior grade  of  gum*  or  ordinary  rosin 
in  its  composition,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  strong  sunlight  or  moisture. 

Blooming  of  varnish  is  caused  by 
condensation  of  moisture  on  its  surface 
before  it  has  dried  hard.  Sunlight  and 
dra'  air  should  be  the  remedy.  Gas 
fumes  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture will  also  produce  blooming.  Varnish 
that  contains  too  much  benzine  or  is 
cut  with  benzine  is  very  apt  to  turn 
yellow.  Mixing  of  different  brands  ot 
grades  of  varnishes  is  liable  to  produce 
pockmarks. 


“I  want  a good  motto  for  my  book 
on  sea  travels.”  “Why  not  try  ‘Sic 
transit’?”- — Baltimore  American. 


Linseed  Conference  Held 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting 
of  linseed  oil  trade  representatives  and 
representatives  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Government  Seed  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  held  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  were 
C.  T.  Nolan,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Lead  Company,  New  York 
City;  J.  W.  Daniels,  of  Archer-Daniels 
Compamy,  Minneapolis;  E.  H.  Smith, 
manager  of  the  seed  department  of  the 
American  Linseed  Company,  Duluth; 
Louis  Wommer,  local  manager  for  that 
companjG  J-  F.  Fearer,  crop  estimator; 
Z.  E.  Martin  of  Martin,  Senour  Com- 
pamy,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Warburton,  of 
the  seed  department  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration; C.  W.  Clark,  of  the  same  de- 
partment; C.  H.  Thornton,  Winnipeg; 
Prof.  C.  C.  Ladd  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Bol- 
ley,  of  the  North  Dakota  College  of 
Agriculture:  Professor  Searle,  director 
of  the  extension  division  of  that  col- 
lege; Prof.  F.  B.  Linfield,  director  of  the 
Montana  Agriculaurtla  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  three  special  government  rep- 
resentatives carrying  on  pathological 
and  agronomy  experiments  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Spe- 
cial bulletins  will  be  issued  calling  at- 
tention to  the  meeting  and  the  avail- 
ability of  seed  and  also  the  proportion- 
ate cost  per  acre  compared  with  other 
grains. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


“There  goes  Professor  Diggs.  He’s  a 
very  learned  man.”  “He  looks  the 
part.”  “Yes.  I dare  say  the  professor 
could  find  his  way  around  in  ancient 
Babylon,  if  the  city  still  existed,  more 
easily  than  he  can  right  here  in  this 
town,  where  he  has  lived  for  thirty  or 
forty  years.” — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Mother — I don’t  like  the  looks  of 
that  little  boy  you  were  playing  with 
on  the  street  today.  You  mustn’t  play 
with  bad  little  boys,  you  know.  Son 
— Oh,  but  he  isn’t  a bad  little  boy, 
mamma.  He’s  a good  little  boy.  He’s 
been  to  the  reformatory  school  twice 
and  they’ve  let  him  out  each  time  on 
account  of  good  behavior. — Boston 
T ranscript. 


Louise,  9 years  oid,  asked  her 
mother: 

“Where  is  papa  going?” 

“To  a stag  party,”  she  replied. 

“What  is  a stag  party,  mamma?” 
Sister  Mable,  7 years  old,  who  had 
been  listening,  with  a dignified  attitude 
of  superior  wisdom,  answered  instantly: 
“It’s  where  they  stagger.  Don’t  you 
know?” — Pittsburgh  Sun. 


“I  was  outspoken  in  my  sentiment  at 
the  club  this  afternoon,”  said  Mrs. 
Garrulous  to  her  husband  the  other 
evening. 

With  a look  of  astonishment  he  re- 
plied: “I  can’t  believe  it,  my  dear. 

Who  outspoke  you?” 


“My  dear,”  called  a wife  to  her  hus- 
band who  was  in  the  next  room,  “what 
are  you  opening  that  can  with?" 
“Why,”  he  said,  “with  a can  opener. 
What  did  you  suppose?”  “Well,”  re- 
plied his  wife,  “I  thought  from  your 
remarks  you  were  about  to  open  it  with 
prayer.” 
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The  Markets 


IT  IS  A LITTLE  early  to  figure  out  just  how  the  new 
system  of  trade  discounts  for  white  lead  is  going  to 
work.  It  is  novel,  and  those  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  old  way  are  not  yet  familiar  enough  with  the 
new  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  felt  by 
the  manufacturers  that  the  plan  will  work  to  better  ad- 
vantage, but  in  some  quarters  it  is  said  there  is  some  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  consumers. 

Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  unsettled  condition  in 
the  paint  trade.  This  is  simply  the  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  certainty  in  all  but  those  lines  which  have  to 
do  directly  with  war  supplies.  While  there  is  a fair  vol- 
ume of  painting,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be 
up  to  the  volume  of  former  years,  as  many  who  might 
paint  are  not  doing  so.  However  one  may  question  their 
judgment  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  many  are  inclined 
to  wait  another  year  at  least  before  going  ahead  with  their 
work,  though  interior  decorators  find  that  there  is  still  a 
very  good  business,  and  some  of  them  find  it  even  better 
than  usual. 

The  chief  disturbing  factor  in  the  trade  is,  of  course, 
the  scarcity  of  linseed  oil.  To  some  it  has  been  a mystery 
how  the  trade  has  been  supplied  with  oil  as  long  as  it  lias. 
At  Minneapolis  it  is  reported  that  there  is  little  oil  in  local 
tanks,  and  that  such  oil  as  is  being  sold  is  from  seed 
crushed  as  it  is  shipped  in  from  time  to  time.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  is  on  a sort  of  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

Undoubtedly  the  big  buyers  of  linseed  oil  would  like  to 
hold  off  for  a time  to  see  the  result  of  the  average  fore- 
cast for  flaxseed  in  the  Northwest.  Their  attitude  would 
naturally  be  that  if  there  were  any  very  certain  indications 
of  an  increased  acreage  they  would  not  buy  so  readily  now, 
but  would  stay  out  and  thus  permit  the  larger  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  to  force  a decline  in  price. 

iBut  few  of  the  buyers  really  can  take  this  stand,  as  their 
stocks  of  oil  are  depleted,  and  they  must  have  the  oil  for 
their  needs.  Therefore,  they  are  forced  into  the  market 
despite  their  reluctance,  and  the  price  is  given  no  real 
opportunity  to  decline. 

Propaganda  to  Increase  Acreage. 

A remarkable  propaganda  has  been  and  is  being  con- 
ducted to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  acreage.  Because 
of  the  absolutely  unprecedented  situation,  and  the  great 
urgency  of  the  need  fo-r  wheat,  it  has  been  feared  that  flax- 
seed would  be  overlooked,  and  that  most  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Northwest  would  sow  wheat  instead  of  linseed. 
A direct  appeal  to  the  President  has  been  made  from  North 
Dakota  to  set  aside  $7,000,000  of  his  $100,000,000  emergency 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  acreage  of  seed  in 
the  Northwest.  This  amount  is  based  on  the  estimate  that 
it  will  cost  about  $7  an  acre  to  break  new  ground  for  flax- 
seed, and  it  is  hoped  that  1,000,000  can  be  added.  Unless 
something  of  this  nature  is  done  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  there  can  be  much  increased  acreage,  for  the  bankers 
are  not  likely  to  lend  for  flaxseed  purposes  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  strained  every  energy  to  finance  the 
wheat  crop. 

What  makes  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  a govern- 
ment subsidy  likely  is  that  it  is  now  reported  that  England 
proposes  to  stimulate  acreage  of  linseed  there  by  offering 
to  purchase  at  a stated  price  of  about  $41.37  a ton,  all  of 
the  crop  which  will  be  raised  there.  The  production  of  flax 
for  the  seed  has  almost  ceased  in  Great  Britain.  It  used  to 
be  rather  extensively  grown  in  Both  England  and  Scotland, 
but  of  recent  years  there  has  been  enough  raised  elsewhere, 
so  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  English  or  Scotch  farm- 
er to  raise  it.  But  with  the  great  need  for  oil  now,  it  is  real- 
ized that  something  must  be  done  to  get  more  seed. 

Crop  news  from  the  Northwest  has  not  been  of  the  best. 
Some  damage  to  growing  flax  has  been  reported  by  frosts, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  moisture,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  excellent  sign  for  the  future,  for  that  period  when  there 
is  usually  little  rain  and  when  the  seed  must  depend  on 
the  moisture  in  the  subsoil  for  its  growth.  However,  there 
have  been  some  increases  in  acreage  in  west  North  Da- 
kota and  in  Montana,  and  this  may  serve  to  add  to  the 
acreage  already  expected.' 

Turpentine  continues  rather  quiet,  but  the  market  has 
been  firm  and  prices  are  now  at  about  the  high  point  of 
the  season.  Producers  still  insist  that  at  present  prices 
there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  turpentine,  but  with  the  con- 


suming demand  rather  slow,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how 
prices  can  be  improved  very  much. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

What  effect  the  new  method  of  quoting  prices  for  basic 
carbonate  white  lead  will  have  on  the  painters  it  is  hard 
to  say.  It  was  believed  that  with  the  larger  margin  of  profit 
it  would  allow  for  the  jobber,  through  a 2 per  cent,  dis- 
count for  cash,  from  the  card  price,  the  latter  would  stock 
up  more  freely.  Whether  he  will  do  so  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  price  is  still  high,  having  been  advanced  the  past 
week  (May  31).  With  favorable  weather  conditions  for 
out-of-door  painting,  now  is  the  time  when  the  demand 
should  pick  up,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  report  any 
great  activity,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  have  been  post- 
ponements of  work  which  should  be  done  at  this  time,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  the  hope  on  the 
part  of  many  that  there  will  be  a break  in  values  some 
time  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a fair  per- 
centage of  consumers  who  believe  it  is  false  economy  to 
save  a few  dollars  at  the  expense  of  possible  decay  of  prop- 
erty, so  that  a fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done. 

Basic  carbonate  white  lead  scored  an  advance  under  the 
new  price  schedule;  it  is  selling  at  $10.75  per  100  pounds,  in 
oil,  this  being  for  carloads  or  for  smaller  lots  under  500 
pounds.  For  the  dry  lead  the  price  ranges  from  914  to 
10%c.  a pound.  14 

For  the  basic  sulphate  white  lead  the  prices  also  ad- 
vanced, hut  there  is  a rather  quiet  market.  The  feeling  is 
that  prices  will  hold  about  as  they  are,  and  this  naturally 
limits  buyers  who  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  take  on 
more  liberal  supplies.  The  price  at  New  York  is  8%@914c. 
per  pound,  in  round  lots. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  War  Trade  Board  has  rec- 
ommended that  a price  be  Axed  for  zinc  oxide,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to 
await  the  announcement  of  the  new  price  schedule.  A price 
of  12c.  a pound  for  Grade  A has  been  recommended  by  the 
War  Trade  Board.  This  is  to  cover  deliveries  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  year.  Prices  for  all  grades  and  in 
various  lots  may  be  quoted  about  as  follows:  — 

Standard,  10c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and  1014c.  for  less 
than  carloads;  sterling,  9%c.  per  pound  for  carloads,  and 
10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads;  superior,  914c.  per 
pound  for  carloads,  and  9V2C.  per  pound  for  less  than  car- 
loads, and  Lehigh,  9c.  for  carloads  and  914c.  for  less  than 
carloads.  French  process  contract  prices  are: — White  seal, 
14c.  carloads  and  1414c.  per  pound  less  than  carloads; 
green  seal,  13%@13%c.  per  pound,  and  red  seal,  13@1314c. 
per  pound,  the  outside  price  representing  less  than  car- 
loads. These  prices  are  based  on  shipment  in  barrels,  and 
are  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Prices  of  linseed  oil  to  the  painter  are  not  regular.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  quote  a figure  on  oil  in  any  position  or 
in  any  quantity.  It  is  impossible  for  the  big  buyers  to  place 
a large  order  with  any  assurance  that  they  will  have  it 
filled,  for  there  are  no  large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  crushers,  and  naturally  the  jobbers  have  no  large  sup- 
plies with  which  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  retailers 
or  the  painting  trade.  Oil  may  be  quoted  on  a basis  of 
$1.56@1.57  for  round  lots,  but  this  price  may  eventually 
mean  in  barrel  lots  or  in  tank  cars,  depending  upon  the 
ability  of  the  seller  to  supply  the  oil.  Added  to  the  small 
supplies,  which  make  it  hard  to  fill  orders,  the  crushers  are 
facing  a shortage  in  labor  with  some  of  the  mills  working 
with  half  their  normal  help,  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  if 
the  crushers  had  seed  to  keep  them  running  day  and  night 
they  still  would  not  be  able  to  guarantee  regular  shipments 
because  of  the  lack  of  labor  to  run  the  plants. 

Seed  from  the  Argentine  is  reaching  this  country  in  in- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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NOTE: — The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 
at  New  York  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  York  city 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack- 
ages, supplied  by  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
vary  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  by  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 

Alumina,  hydrate.  lOo-Ib.  lots.... 

^ I'b., 10.25  @ — 

Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted.  700-lb. 

bbls.  2 @ — 

of¥  color,  TOo-lb.  bbls iy,@  _ 

Fluke  white,  American,  powd,, 

100-lb.  drums is  @ 20 

Liitharge,  American,  powd.,  lOO-lb. 

drums  I2i^@  13 

Ldthopone,  standard,  500-lb.  bbls.  9 @ 9% 

Metallic  paint.  brown,  300-lb. 

11/2®  2 

red,  300-lb.  bbls lVz@  2 

Orange  mineral.  American,  dry, 

pow'd.,  100-lb.  drums 15  @ 16 

Red  lead.  American,  dry  powd 

100-lb.  drums I " 121/2®  13 

in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs 13.50  @ — 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2,000 

12.15  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  and  up  to  10,000 

11.85  @.  — 

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

lOO-lb.  drums UVz@  12- 

dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb, 

10%@  1114 

in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs.... 

100  lbs'.  1,3. 50  @ - 

■onoA^®v■  “P  2,000  lbs... 12.15  @ - 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs. 11. 85  @ — 

Zinc  oxide.  French  process,  red 

seal,  3O0-lb.  bbls. ^ lb.  15  @ 16 

green  real,  .300-lb.  bbls...  151/2®  IflV, 

white  seal,  3O0-lb.  bbls...  10  ® 17 

American  process,  standard, 

T nVzfSi  — 

Lehigh,  350-lb.  bbls 10i.4@  — . 

N.o.  1 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls.,  1114®  — 

Xo.  2 Puritan,  ,.300-lb.  bbls.  . lO'/®  — 

containing  one-third  lead  sul- 
phate, 350-lb.  bbls 101^®  

On  smaller  quantities  than  those 
here  given  extra  charges  arc  made 
for  containers  and  deliveries  are  not 
included. 


LINSEED  OIL,  TUR- 
PENTINE AND  ROSIN. 

I.inseed  oil,  raw,  single  barrels.... 

io==,  1-65  ® — 

less  than  barrels  package 

1.70  @ 

boiled,  single  barrels 1 eo  ® 

less  than  barrels,  package 

@ - 

refined,  gingle  barrels 1.68  ® 

less  than  barrels,  package 
Wood  turpentine,  steam  distilled . . 66  ® — 

destructive  distilled 62  ® — 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  in  barrels...  78  ® 

Rosin,  pale,  per  2S0  lbs '.’ipoo  @1150 


DRY  COLORS. 

Blacks. 

Bone,  pow'd ib.  7 @ 14 

Carbon,  gas 25  ® 45 

Charcoal,'  powd 9 @ 12 

Drop  black,  powd 8 @ 16 

Ivory  r 20  @ 35 

Lampblack  18  @ 45 

Vine  ■ 6 @ 8 


Blues. 

Celestial  20  @ 30 

Chinese,  powd 1.50  @ 2.00 

Prussian  1.40  @ 1.00 

Soluble  1.50  @ 2,00 

Ultramarine  30  @ 65 

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  powd,,  burnt 10  @ 18 

raw  9 @ 15 

American,  burnt. 4 ® 6 

ravr  31/2,®  51^ 

Spanish  brown 1%@  2 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd,,  burnt 7 ® 10 

raw  6 @ 9 

American,  burnt 4%@  5 

raw  4 @ 41/2 

Vandyke  br.'wn Nominal 

Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure 55  @ 75 

25  per  cent,  pure 20  @ 30 

commercial  12  @ 15 

Paris  green,  in  packages 55  eo 

Verdigris,  French 28  @ 35 

Reds. 

Carmine  No.  40.  less  than  11-lb., 

tins  7.00  @ — 

Amaranth  7.0O  @ — 

Crocus  martus 6 @ — 

Indian  red,  standard 25  @ — 

American  10  @ 12 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 20  ® 22 

native,  powd 6 ® 8 

Para  red,  concentrated 2.50  ® — 

commercial  40  @ 76 

Purple  lake 1.50  ® 3.00 

Rose,  pink,  best  grade 65  ® 76 

lake,  best  grade 75  ® 1.00 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 45  ® 60 

Venetian  red,  high  quality 5 @ 8 

Vermilion,  English .3.00  @ — 

Yellows. 

Chromes,  chemically  pure 45  @ 50 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade 25  @ 30 

Ocher,  French  citron 10  @ 12 

American,  strong 4 ® 5 

golden,  high  grade 8 @ 10 

Zinc  yellow 50  @ 60 


COLORS  IN  OIL. 

(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 


Blacks. 

Coach  black,  in  japan lb.  .38  @ — 

in  oil 32  @ — 

Drop  black 30  @ — 

I..ampblack  40  @ — 

Blues. 

Chinese  1.25  @ — 

Prussian  1,20  @ — 

Ultramarine  ' 50  @ — 

Cobalt  blue 60  @ — 

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 30  @ — 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt....  28  (§)  — 

Vandyke,  g-enuine 35  @ — 


Greens. 


Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 


ing  to  shade 

65 

@ 

75 

commercial,  25  per  cent,  color 

30 

® 

32 

Paric;  green.  French  pale 

55 

@ 

65 

Reds. 

Indian,  chem.  pure 

30 

@ 

— 

Tuscan,  permanent 

45 

@ 

_ 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 

55 

@ 

— 

Venetian  red,  best  grade 

22 

@ 

— 

Yellows. 

Chrome,  chem  pure,,  all  shades.. 

50 

@ 

_ 

French  yellow  ocher 

20 

@ 

— 

Golden  ocher 

20 

@ 

— 

Note:  When  the  above  colors  are 


purchased  in  123/2  or  2^-lb.  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  with  the 
e.rception  of  the  blues. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold,  1-lb.  cans..  1.00  @ 1.75 

aluminum,  1-Ib.  cans 1.50  @ 3,00 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb.  22  ® 25 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs..'  2 @ 2>,^ 

Marble  flour,  in  barrels 1 ® 114 

Naphtha,  deodorized ^ gal.  25  @ 30 

Plaster  of  paris.  per  barrel  of  250 

lbs 3.50  @ — 

Pum.ice  stone,  lump,  selected 10  @ 12 

powdered  -p  lb.  6 ® 8 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  5-lb.  tins...,  614®  — 

in  1214  and  25-lb.  tins. ...  6 ® — 

In  120-lb.  tubs -. . . 514®  — 

in  bladders 514®  — 

pure  linseed  oil,  in  1 to  5-lb. 

tins  8 @ — 

in  1214  and  25-lb.  tins 714®  — 

white  lead,  in  linseed  oil,  in 

1 to  5-Ib.  tins . 9 @ — 

in  1214  to  25-!b.  tins ’ 8%®  — 

pure  linseed  oil,  in  bladders..  7 ® — 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots..  4 ® 5 

selected  lump 10  @ 15 

Soapstone,  powd.,  in  bags 1 ® II4 

Silex  or  silica,  in  bags 11-2®  214 

Smalt,  blue  and  black Nominal 

3’alc,  American,  powd 1'4®  114 

Terra  alba,  American I14®  - 

Whitin,g,  commercial,  in  bbls 1%®  2 

gilders’,  bolted,  in  bbls 2H®  2^4 

English  cliffstone,  bolted....  3 ® .314 

American  Paris,  bolted 2’4@  ‘ .3 

Glues. 

Extra  white ^ lb.  40  ® 50 

Mecliunn  w’hile 35  40 

Cabinet  35  @ 50 

Ugw  grade 2S  35 

Foot  stock 20  26 

brown  . 22  2*5 

Common  bone IS  23 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  50  gal- 
lons   ^ gal.  1.25  @ 2.00 

Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 

D.  C iPUb.  no  ® — 

V S.  0 90  ® — 

Diamond  1 90  — 

Fine  orange 80  — 

Second  orange 75  — 

T.  N 72  ^ 

A.  C.  garnet 72  — 

Rleached.  commercial 75  @ — 

Bone  dry 85  @ — 
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Topics  for  the  Conventions 


At  the  MID-SUMMER  conventions  of  the  vari- 
ous state  master  painters’  associations  many  ques- 
tions of  importance  will  come  up,  but  there  are 
several  which  probably  will  have  preeminence  because 
of  their  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  trade. 

Perhaps  the  most  important — we  might  say  vital — is 
that  which  has  to  do,  in  its  ramifications,  with  the 
future  attitude  of  the  master  painters  toward  the  paint 
manufacturers — and,  of  course,  in  its  finality,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  paint  manufacturers  toward  the  master 
painters. 

Centuries  ago  the  Master  laid  down  the  precept,  which 
has  been  quoted  through  the  years  since  He  spoke, 
which,  in  substance,  is  that  a house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  By  elaboration,  suitable  to  the  present 
days,  this  may  be  paraphrased  to  read : “A  trade 

divided  against  itself  cannot  endure.”  Perhaps,  not  to 
be  too  dictatorial  with  the  adage,  it  might  be  well  to 
modify  it  to  read  that  a trade  divided  against  itself  can- 
not endure  happily  and  in  prosperity. 

This  preoept  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  situ- 
ation which  confronts  both  the  master  painter  and  the 
paint  manufacturer  at  this  time.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  opposition,  one  'against  the  other,  on  the 
part  of  both  the  master  painter  and  the  paint  manufac- 
turer. 

That  this  opposition  is  inherent,  that  it  cannot  be 
obviated  in  a very  large  measure,  if  not  altogether,  The 
Painters  Magazine  does  not  for  one  moment  admit.  This 
journal  already  has  pointed  out  that  the  time  seems  to 
be  ripe  for  the  two  branches  of  the  trade  to  reach  a 
better  understanding.  It  has  endeavored  to  secure  that 
better  understanding  through  a series  of  questionnaires 
to  the  painters  and  to  the  manufacturers,  and  through 
those  questionnaires  it  has  elicited  the  fact  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  master  painters  and  paint  manufactur- 
ers are  willing  to  bury  the  hatchet  if  the  situation  for 
such  obsequies  can  be  created. 

Chief  among  the  obstacles  that  have  kept  the  two 
branches  of  the  paint  trade  apart  has  been  the  question 
of  profit  on  the  material.  Save  in  a vey  few  instances, 
the  master  painter  does  not  secure  the  contractor’s  profit 
for  material  which  enters  into  the  painting  and  decora- 
ting of  a given  job — even- though  he  does  the  work — 
if  that  material  comes 'from  a manufacturer  of  mixed 
paints. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine that  the  manufacturer  might  be  willing  to  arrange 
for  such  a trade  discount  to  the  master  painter  as  would 
establish  this ' margin  of  profit  for  the  latter,  if  the 
master  painter  would  display  the  disposition  to  meet  the 
manufacturer.  We  feel  certain  that  this  is  something 
which  the  master  painter  will  do. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  question  of  a 
discount  to  tliem  by  the  paint  manufacturer  be  taken  up 


by  the  master  painters  at  their  various  conventions  this 
summer.  Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Let 
the  differences  which  exist  be  analyzed  and  see  if,  after 
all,  they’  do  not  rCsolve  themselves  down  largely  to  the 
question  of  that  self-interest  in  business  which  all  trades 
must  have  if  they  would  continue  to  exist. 

When  that  is  done,  then  the  master  painter  and  the 
paint  manufacturer  will  stand  on  ground  which,  if  not 
common  to  both,  will  at  least  cease  to  incite  to  bitter 
opposition. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  of  more  than  usual 
importance  to  the  master  painters — that  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  rates  for  employes. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity 
in  rates.  Each  state  fixes  its  own  rates,  according  to 
the  methods  which  have  been  established  by  the  statutes 
of  that  state.  Some  are  high,  othejs  are  higher,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  case  in  which  the  rates 
are  reasonably  low.  The  comparison  seems  to  run : 
High,  higher,  highest. 

In  some  states  earnest  protest  has  been  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a reduction  in  rates  to  painters ; in  others 
it  has  allowed  of  a division  in  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, so  that  the  rate  for  inside  work,  which  is  usually 
much  lower  than  that  for  outside  work,  can  be  applied 
to  the  inside  work,  rather  than  the  higher  rate,  which 
seems  to  prevail  when  the  two  classes  of  employment  are 
joined. 

But,  while  some  states  have  lowered  the  rates,  others 
have  increased  them,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  a general  belief  that  insurance  companies 
can  profitably  carry  the  risks  at  much  lower  figures  than 
those  authorized  by  law,  or  by  the  rule  of  the  state  in- 
surance boards. 

It  would  seem  advisable  that  each  state  convention 
take  action  on  this  question ; that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed, with  full  power  to  investigate,  to  collate  satis- 
fies that  will  show  what  the  real  risk  is,  and  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  deemed  essential.  The  matter 
also  should  be  referred  to  the  International  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which,  with  its  wider  scope,  might  be  able 
to  bring  about  a better  and  more  equitable  rate. 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  the  promotion  of  trade. 
This,  in  its  broad  sense,  takes  in  almost  everything  which 
has  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the  industry,  with  the 
creation  of  more  business,  with  the  establishment  of 
more  satisfactory  conditions.  This  question  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  associations  of  master  painters  at  their 
state  meetings,  prior  to  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national association  at  New  Orleans.  At  a number  of 
the  state  conventions,  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the 
International  association  will  read  a paper  on  this  im- 
portant topic,  which  will  then  be  open  for  any  sugges- 
tions which  the  convention  delegates  may  make. 
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Getting  the  Painting  Contract 


A PAINTING  CONTRACT  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  painter  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
one  that  is  a mere  possibility.  This  is  a truism 
which,  seemingly,  many  overlook.  The  master  painter 
must  give  as  much  time  to  the  selling  of  the  job  as 
he  gives  to  the  completion  of  it,  after  it  is  secured. 
And  to  do  this  he  must  use  the  weapons  of  modern 
business  competition. 

The  development  of  business  comes  not  alone 
through  good  work  done.  Of  course  it  follows  that 
a man  must  do  good  work  after  he  has  obtained  the 
contract,  or  he  will  suffer  in  the  future ; but  unless 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  demonstrate  ability  then 
there  can  be  no  demonstration. 

And  the  opportunity  will  not  always  present  itself ; 
frequently  it  must  be  created. 

There  is  chance  now  for  the.  persuasive  powers  of 
the  salesman.  Buildings  are  being  neglected;  their 
surfaces  are  being  allowed  to  go  unpainted,  and  un- 
attractiveness and  decay  are  too  apparent.  False 
ideas  of  economy  would  postpone  that  painting  job 
until  the  war  is  over.  Then,  perhaps,  the  damage 


done,  through  neglect  to  paint  will  be  almost  if  not 
quite,  irreparable. 

Herein  lies  the  duty  of  the  painter,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  the  community,  and,  beyond  the  com- 
munity, to  the  property  owner  himself.  The  master 
painter.must  show  the  owner  the  falseness  of  his  posi- 
tion, must  show  that  the  saving  of  a few  dollars  now, 
will  mean  the  loss  of  many  later. 

The  seeking  of  new  business  in  other  lines  goes  on 
more  intensively  now  than  ever  before — it  must  be 
so  if  business  is  to  be  anything  like  normal.  And  the 
master  painter  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  see  that 
business  in  his  line  is  not  to  lag. 

“How  I Got  the  Job”  is  always  rriore  interesting  to 
the  man  in  the  trade  than  an  academic  discussion  of 
the  ethics  of  business.  The  man  who  can  give  a con- 
crete example  will  get  more  attention  from'  the  men 
in  his  line  of  work  than  all  the  degreed  professors  of 
business  economy  that  ever  lived. 

Getting  business  is  the  real  work  of  the  master 
painter  now,  and  the  more  he  studies  ways  and  means, 
the  more  certain  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  say  in  after 
years  that  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war. 


The  Master  Painter  a Business  Man 


Business  divides  itself  naturally  into 

three  subdivisions : Production,  Sales,  Deliv- 

ery. Even  in  the  professions,  while  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  not  s,o  pronounced,  these  elements 
enter  into  the  successful  prosecution  of  work. 

The  master  painters’  occupation  partakes,  in  a 
measure,  of  an  industry  and  of  a profession.  It  is 
more  than  a trade  because  it  calls  into  operation  the 
artistic  sense  to  perhaps  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  so-called  trade  does. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  does  the  master  painter  need 
to  be  a salesman.  With  painting  falling  to  low  ebb 
by  reason  of  the  desire  for  economy,  with  prices  for 
all  materials,  including  labor,  mounting  on  wings, 
with  competition  raised  to  the  highest  power,  the 
master  painter  must  realize  that  he  who  will  best 
survive  is  he  who  can  and  will  make  the  best  of  his 
ability  as  a salesman. 

The  master  painter  cannot,  like  the  lawyer,  stick 
out  his  shingle  and  wait  for  customers.  He  must  be 


alert  to  the  needs  of  his  community  in  the  painting 
line.  He  must  be  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  possible 
client  that  his  place  needs  painting  or  decorating.  He 
must  be  the  first  to  discover  the  prospects,  and  when 
he  has  discovered  them  he  must  not  hesitate  to  bring 
his  salesmanship  into  operation,  and  get  the  job. 

The  master  painter  is  a skilled  craftsman,  and  when 
he  is  regarded  purely  as  such  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  he  does  his  work  well.  He  will  measure  up  to 
the  highest  standard  in  this  respect. 

In  two  divisions  of  the  three  mentioned  above,  the 
master  painter  does  his  part  well.  He  produces— -in  a 
greater  or  less  degree — the  finished  product  which  he 
is  to  use,  out  of  the  materials  which  he  secures  from 
the  manufacturers,  and  he  delivers  the  goods  in  the 
shape,  of  the  painted  interior  or  exterior. 

It  is  only  in  the  second  of  the  three  divisions  that 
the  master  painter  sometimes  finds  himself  in  deep 
water.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
master  painter  is  not  a salesman. 


A Commendable  Resolution 


HE  CONNECTICUT  SOCIETY  of  Master 
Painters  has  instructed  its  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  to  take  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
next  August,  the  question  of  the  selling  of  paints’  to 
direct  consumers,  by  the  mixed  paint  manufacturers. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  which  The 
Painters  Magazine  made  in  an  editorial  in  the  June 
issue. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  resolution  which  the  Connecticut 
Society  passed  that  its  members  of  the  International 


Executive  Board  suggest  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association  to  act  with  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  manufacturers  who 
are  associate  members  of  the  various  master  painter 
organizations,  to  study  the  plans  of  selling  and  to  re- 
port back  such  action  as  they  may  decide  to  take. 

The  Connecticut  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
approaching  the  subject  in  a way  which  may  produce  re- 
sults. "With  both  the  master  painters  and  the  paint  manu- 
facturers ready  to  confer  on  the  problem,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  something  of  benefit  to  both  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
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Ernest  T.  TRilGO,  of  John  Lucas 
& 'Co.,  Inc.,  delivered  before  a 
meeting  of  the  IPaint  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  of  the  United  States, 
at  Pittsburgh,  on  June  78,  what  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  situation  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  trade  that  has  been 
presented  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

While  primarily  for  the 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Trigg's 
address  touches  upon  so 
many  phases  which  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  the  mas- 
ter painter  that  it  is  deemed 
essential  to  offer  his  sugges- 
tions and  comments,  in  part, 
at  least,  to  the  readers  of  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

The  address  itself  was  ex- 
haustive in  its  study  of  con- 
ditions. It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  could  not  be  published 
in  full  here,  but  lack  of  space 
prohibits.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, however,  sometimes 
paraphrased  in  our  own 
words,  will  represent  to  our 
readers  the  salient  features  of 
this  remarkable  talk: 

The  cost  of  everything 
which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  or  of  paint 
materials  has  been  enor- 
mously enhanced.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  has  been  a big 
leap  in  the  overhead  ex- 
penses, in  the  cost  of  labor, 
rent,  taxes — ^in  fact,  every 
item  of  the  business. 

Advances  in  Raw  Ma- 
terials. 

The  cost  'OF  KAW  ma- 
terials has  gone  up 
from  8 to  200  per  cent., 
when  June  prices  are  com- 
pared with  those  quoted  in 
January,  1917.  'Mr.  Trigg  pre- 
sented the  following  estimate 
of  advances: 

Percentage 
Materials  Increase 

Naphtha  50 

Mineral  iSpirits 40 

Rosin-'B  , 40 

Rosin-WW  60 

Varnish  C-ums 10'@  75 

Shellac  ITN 180 

Tin  cans 5(g)  10 

Steel  kegs. 8(g)  10 

Packing  boxes ...75(g)  80 

Cooperage  

Sulphuric  acid _ . . , 

Acetic  acid _ . 

Standard  zinc  oxide 

Lehigh  zinc 

Lithopone  . 

Barytes  

Asbestine  

Silica 

China  clay 


Trigg  on 

Paint 

One  grade  American  ochre 

170 

Another  grade  American 

ochre. ., 

90 

American  sienna 

60 

American  umber 

80 

Metallic  brown  (45  per  cent.) . . . 

130 

Imported  French  ochre . . 

2KX) 

Italian  sienna 

60 

Turkey  umber 

60 

Yellow  prussiate  of  soda 

150 

China  Wood  oil 

135 

o 


and 


The  Paint  M jniifacturer’s  Attitude 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Europe, 
and  realize  our  influence  and  help  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  Therefore  the  greatest  business  before  each 
industry  is  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  win  the 
war.  I feel  that  I can  say,  without  a chance  of  contradic- 
tion, that  no  industry  has  shown  more  readiness  or  greater 
willingness  to  give  its  resources  in  money,  men  and  ma- 
terials to  this  cause  than  has  the  paint  business.  In  every 
section  of  the  country  paint  men  are  doing  their  part  in 
furthering  the  ends  and  plans  of  the  administration — and 
it  seems  needless  for  any  one  to  say  that  our  industry  will 
back  the  government  in  its  war  program  until  the  war 
is  won  and  the  right  kind  of  peace  is  assured.  After  we 
have  done  everything  in  our  power,  however,  to  help  win 
the  war,  then  we  have  the  right,  as  I see  it,  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  industry, 
to  hold  together  our  businesses,  to  keep  our  organizations 
going,  and  to  provide  the  accustomed  kind  of  work  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  employes — many  of  whom  know 
nothing  but  the  paint  business.  Many  of  these  employes 
have  their  homes  contiguous  to  our  factories,  and  great 
hardships  would  be  worked  upon  them  if  emplo5rment  had 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

That  paint  and  varnish  axe  essential  to  war  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  specifications  of  the  Army  and  Navy  de- 
partments, all  of  which  specifi'cations  contain  just  as  rigid 
requirements  with  regard  to  the  paint  and  varnish  to  be 
used  on  various  articles — ^from  ships  to  bullets — as  are 
specified  in  any  other  direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  condition  will  arise  where  oior  industry  cannot  con- 
tinue as  an  important  part  of  the  national  industrial  pro- 
gram. * * h:  should  so  adjust  our  policies  with 

regard  to  selling  prices,  that  a reasonable  percentage  of 
profit  may  be  maintained,  in  order  that  our  industry  may 
continue  financially  sound  and  in  order  that  we  may  lend 
our  financial  support  to  the  many  new — yet  necessary — 
operations  involved  in  winning  the  war — ERNEST  T. 
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100 
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25 

10 

30 

40 
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Linseed  oil 75 

Indian  red 70 

American  Venetian  red 100 

Another  grade  Am.  Venetian  red.  60 

Grinders  lampblack 40@  50 

White  lead,  which  had  advanced  only 
slightly  during  the  period,  Mr.  Trigg 
said,  and  Fkench  Process  zinc,  on  a 
lower  level  than  in  January,  1917,  were 
not  included. 


Chrome  Situation  Serious 
P CH'ROMB  TELI.,OWS 
chrome  greens  he  said: 

The  situation  is  most  serious. 
I>ry  color  manufacturers  have  been 
called  into  conference  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  relative  to  the  supply  of  chrome 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
colors,  and  have  been  advised  that  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  in  ocean 
tonnage  necessary  to  bring 
chrome  ore  to  this  country, 
and  the  importance  of  using 
such  chrome  as  does  come 
from  ferro-steel,  that  the  use 
of  chome  in  the  paint  busi- 
ness will  have  to  be  very 
much  curtailed,  if  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

Tf  material  curtailment  is 
ordered,  as  is  quite  probable, 
or  if  the  use  of  chrome  is  en- 
tirely withheld  from  the  in- 
dustry, we  will  be  obliged  to 
rearrange  our  affairs  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  will  mean 
a rather  complete  revision  of 
the  lines  of  color  in  mixed 
paints  and  other  products,  as, 
at  present,  being  regularly 
sold.  Other  shades  and  tints 
which  do  not  contain  chrome 
yellow  and  chrome  green  will 
have  to  be  established  in 
their  stead.  To  indicate  what 
this  would  mean,  let  me  point 
out  that  an  analysis  of  a 
thirty- two-shade  mixed  paint 
color  card,  now  in  general 
use,  shows  twenty-two  of  the 
thirty- two  ■ shades  contain 
chrome  yellow  or  green  in 
some  percentage.  In  addition, 
those  manufacturers  who  op- 
erate dry  color  plants  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  such  a 
situation,  while  exclusive  dry 
color  manufacturers,  who  do 
not  produce  other  materials, 
will  be  very  hard  hit  by  a to- 
tal elimination  of  chrome 
from  the  industry. 

Mr.  Trigg  pointed  out  that 
the  situation  in  dry  reds 
showed  no  improvement, 
prices  for  materials  being  al- 
most prohibitive.  Blues 
showed  a radical  increase  in 
cost,  due  to  the  increased  cost 
in  yellow  prussiate.  C.  P. 
Chinese  blues  and  similar 
products  showed  an  advanced  cost  of 
75  per  cent.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
increased  cost  of  dry  greens. 

The  ^A^hite  Lead  Situation. 

Mr.  TRIGG  QUOTED  AT  length 
from  a letter  from  E.  J.  Cornfsh, 
president  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  replying  to  his  question  as 
to  the  conditions  in  the  white  lead  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Cornish  said  that  he  did  not 
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I'lel  safe  in  forecasting  the  future.,  but 
tluit  the  present  facts  were  that  the 
sales  of  both  dry  white  lead  and  lead 
in  oil  for  the  year  up  to  May  20  were 
the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany. at  least  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  present  century.  I'be 
cost  of  manufacturing  white  lead  had 
increased  57  per  cent,  since  .Tanuary  1, 
191(1.  The  decrease  in  tonnage  of  sales 
had  greatly  increased  the  overhead 
expenses,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in 
clerical  salaries.  Labor  was  hard  to 
s('cure.  even  with  the  output  at  the  low- 
est point.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  would  be  lower,  but 
hoped  they  would  not  go  higher.  He 
figured  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
present  output  of  white  lead  was  being 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  war  work. 
Repainting  of  old  buildings  was  not  be- 
ing generally  done. 

Mr.  Cornish  said:  “I  feel  that  this  is 

very  hurtful  to  the  corroding  business, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  far  into 
the  future,  as  people  will  become  ac- 
customed to  poorly  painted  buildings, 
and  will  be  educated  to  use  cheap,  lead- 
less paints  and  inferior  oil.  For  this 
reason,  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  price 
of  white  lead  should  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  raw  materials,  and  I believe 
this  will  be  the  policy  of  the  National 
Lead  Company.’' 

Advises  Watching  Costs. 

OUO'TI'NG  PROM  THE  REPlLY  of  S. 
M.  Evans,  vice-president  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company,  Mr. 
Trigg  gathered  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle chance  for  anything  but  a high  mar- 
ket for  white  lead.  This  was  true  as 
to  sublimed  or  basic  sulphate  white 
lead,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  basic 
carbonate.  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  a 
large  part  of  the  lead  was  going  into 
war  work,  and  that  he  anticipated  a 
“steady  employment  of  all  existing  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  this  ma- 
terial (basic  sulpate  while  lead),  not 
only  for  this  year,  but  for  the  ^riod  of 
the  war.  Prices  will  necessarily  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  costs.  Our  ex- 
perience prompts  the  suggestion  that  all 
manufacturers  this  year  close  their 
books  and  ascertain  their  costs  at  least 
three  times  a year,  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting loss  by  quotations  based  upon 
cost  conditions  which  no  longer  pre- 

^ According  to  the  statement  of  H.  (j. 
Ciopper,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Cbmpany,  an  accurate 
forecast  was  impossible,  but  the  com- 
pany had  provided  ample  facilities  for 
the  production  of  zinc  oxide,  and  felt 
that,  unless  interfered  with,  would  have 
sufficient  tonnage  of  the  leaded  gra(ies 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  paint 
manufacturers.  The  policy  of  the  com- 
pany had  always  been  against  violent 
fluctuations  in  prices,  believing  that  the 
more  uniform  prices  for  raw  materials 
could  be  kept  the  better  it  would  be  for 
all  concerned. 

No  Prediction  on  Lithopone. 

Neither  the  Krebs  Pigment  and 
Chemical  Company  nor  Harrison 
Works,  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company,  would  venture  a 
prediction  as  to  the  future  cost  of  litho- 
pone.  The  former  stated  as  its  belief 
that  the  manufacture,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  not  over  60  per 
cent,  of  normal.  Harrison  Works,  ac- 
cording to  P.  S.  Tilden,  general  man- 


ager of  clnunical,  pigment  and  color 
sales,  felt  that  the  prices  prevailing 
were  steady  and  conservative,  and  it 
was  hoped  there  would  be  no  element 
which  would  cause  a radical  change. 

The  statement  of  A.  Klipstein  & Co., 
with  reference  to  varnish  gums,  shows 
a probable  supply  of  kauri  gum  in  New* 
York  to  last  four  or  five  months.  Im- 
portations from  New  Zealand  are  al- 
most impossible.  It  is  expected  prices 
will  advance.  Congo  gum  has  not  been 
imported  since  last  July  and  August, 
due  to  an  embargo  placed  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Stocks  are  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  supply  will  last  not  more  than 
a month  or  so,  and  that,  unless  the  em- 
bargo is  lifted,  Congo  users  will  have 
to  change  their  formulas  and  use  copals, 
which  are  still  available.  Gums  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  aie  not  obtain- 
able, since  the  government  took  over 
Dutch  shipping  here,  as  the  fear  of  con- 
fiscation keeps  ships  awmy.  Gums 
wffiich  come  from  Africa,  via  Englanid, 
have  not  been  imported  for  about  two 
years. 

Shortage  in  China  Wood  Oil. 

ii  \ FRIGHTFUL  SHORTAGE  in 
China  wood  oil  in  the  next  few 
^ months,’’  is  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  the  future  of  this  commodity. 
It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  ad- 
vances of  30  to  35c.  a pound,  before  the 
year  is  out,  because  of  .another  rebellion 
on  the  upper  Yangste  river.  There  are 
small  arrivals  of  soya  bean  oil  now. 

Naval  Stores  Not  Non-Essential. 

Despite  ,a  threat  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for 
the  Sixth  district,  that  rosin  and 
turpentine  might  be  put  on  the  non. 
essential  list,  which  called  forth  a meet- 
ing of  the  varnish  manufacturers  at 
New  Orleans  Saturday,  June  8,  this  is 
not  likely,  as  it  develops  that  no  such 
plan  was  intended,  that  it  was  alle.ged 
to  be  largely  a “scare.”  Mr.  Brook:-?,  of 
the  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  and  Mr 
Hamilton  of  the  Nubian  Varnish  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  attended  this  meeting, 
ard  the  former  wired  to  members  of  the 
industry  as  foilows;  — 

“No  radical  action  will  be  taken 
in  matter  of  considering  naval 
stores  non-essential.  Labor  commis- 
sioner and  producers  agree  to  work 
together,  promising  to  notify  when- 
ever they  could  spare  labor,  and 
commissioner  agreeing  to  give  due 
consideration  to  necessities  of  pro- 
ducers and  recognition  of  essential 
character  of  the  industry.” 

Mir.  Hamilton  made  an  address,  which 
Mr.  Trigg  quoted,  which  was  so  full  of 
the  merits  of  the  naval  stores  trade  that 
it  deserves  to  be  reprinted  in  full_  and 
given  to  the  entire  trade.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  varnish,  trade  to  have  rosin  for  the 
making  of  gums,  if  the  government  were 
not  to  be  hampered  in  its  war  work. 

A Vicious  Proposition. 

1 1 T KNOW,”  he  said,  “where 

I the  proposition  to  put  naval  stores 
on  the  non-essential  lits  origi- 
nated, but  if  the  kaiser  himself  had 
thought  of  it,  it  could  not  be  better 
calculated  to  embarrass  our  govern- 
ment in  its  necessary  military  and  na- 
val preparations.”  He  conceded  that 
there  was  a possibility  of  securing  some 
sort  of  a substitute  for  turpentine,  but 


there  was  none  for  rosin,  as  that,  itself, 
was  a substitute  for  varnish  gums 
which  could  not  now  be  obtained.  He 
declared  that  at  a recent  meeting  in 
New  York  it  was  shown  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  produce  varnish 
to  comply  with  the  government  speci- 
fications without  the  use  of  China  wood 
oil,  and  he  declared,  as  a varnish  man- 
ufacturer, that  this  oil  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless  for  varnish  unless  used 
in  combination  with  rosin. 

“Paint  and  varnish,”  Mr.  Hamilton 
stated,  “is  used  in  so  many  different 
articles  that  are  essential  to  the  war 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate them  all.  If  you  have  a picture  in 
your  mind  of  paint  and  varnish  being 
used  principally  for  decoration  and 
beautifying  of  houses,  forget  it!  There 
is  very  little  building!  at  the  present 
time,  and  not  much  painting,  except  for 
absolutely  necessary  protection.  Every 
paint  and  varnish  factory  in  the  coun- 
try is  working  largely  on  essential  war 
work.” 

"This  war  will  not  he  won  alone  in 
Louisiana,"  said.  Mr.  Hamilton,  “nor  in 
the  Sixth  District.  It  will  not  even  he 
won  on  the  battle  fields  of  France  or 
Flanders.  We  shall  win  it  hy  the  tmited 
effort  of  every  man  woman  and  child 
in  America,  and  hy  the  organized  effort 
of  our  industries.  It  will  little  serve 
our  common  purpose  to  save  the  labor 
of  one  negro  in  Louisiana  at  the  expense 
of  the  labor  of  five  or  six  white  men  in 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.” 

Mr.  Trigg,  after  reading  from  other 
letters  of  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  materials  'which  enter  into  paint  and 
varnish,  concluded  his  remarkable 
address  with  the  statement  which  is  to 
be  found  in  another  section  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 


When  one  of  our  soldier  or  sailor 
boys  makes  the  supreme  sacrifice  we 
say  he  died  doing  his  duty.  When  one 
of  us  over  here  buys  an  interest-bearing 
government  security  we  want  to  be 
called  a patriot.  Let’s  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  help  our  country  and  not  to 
be  glorified. 


Our  New  Cover. 

With  this  issue  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine appears  in  a new  cover  in  two 
colors.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  which 
The  Magazine  is  taking  to  render  it 
more  attractive,  and  we  are,  certain 
that  the  change  wiil  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers. 

In  changing  the  cover,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  The  Magazine,  We  believe 
we  have  made  it  not  only  better  in 
apparance,  but  more  easily  and  com- 
fortably read.  We  will  continue  to 
improve  its  appearance  wherever  we 
think  that  a change  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  useful  articles,  the  helpful 
hints,  the  stories  on  business,  and 
all  the  other  articles  which  have  fea- 
tured The  Magazine  ,for  so  many 
years  will  be  retained,  and  to  them 
will  be  added  others  which  will  still 
further  enhance  its  value  to  the  mas- 
ter painter. 

We  welcome  criticism,  suggestions 
and  such  other  comment  upon  The 
Magazine  as  will  serve  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  wishes  of  our  readers. 
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Departure  in  Painting  Locomotives  and  Cars 

U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
Issues  General  Specifications 
For  the  Materials  to  be  Used 


IT  MAY  NOT  BE  generally  known 
that  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  under  Director 
Greneral  W.  G.  McAdoo,  under  date  of 
May  1,  1918,  has  issued  general  specifi- 
cations for  paint  and  painting  ma- 
terials lor  locomotives  and  cars  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Each  specification  bears  a number 
with  the  prefix  R,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  error,  mistake  or  confusion  with 
other  government  specifications  when 
proposals  or  bids  are  asked  for  by  the 
service. 

There  is  a generai  specification 
designated  R-80,  which  describes  in  de- 
taii  where  standards  may  be  obtained; 
also  what  samples  are  to  be  submitted 
with  bids,  etc.  Also,  that  samples  of 
raw  materials  may  be  required  from 
bidders.  Every  detail  is  covered  as  to 
chemical  and  physical  tests,  as  well  as 
what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  findings  of  chemists  on 
analysis. 

Exposure  tests  of  material  furnished 
as  samples  or  on  requisitions  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  in  case  of  failure  the 
bidder  is  debarred  from  further  con- 
sideration. 

Special  Containers  Provided. 

WHEN  MATERIALS  ARE  re- 
quired to  be  put  up  in  contain- 
ers specially  required,  these  will 
be  furnished  to  successful  bidders ; 
otherwise,  when  tin  containers  are 
specified,  the  regulation  cans  and  cases 
used  by  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers, conforming  to  the  rules  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will 
be  accepted. 

All  percentages  given  are  by  weight, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

All  pigments,  oils,  driers,  turpentine, 
mineral  spirits,  varnishes  and  thinners 
contained  in  all  paints  must  conform 
to  the  standards  prescribed  in  the  speci- 
fications for  each  paint  or  mixture  of 
paint  and  varnish  as  specially  desig- 
nated. 

Physical  Requirements. — Paints  must 
not  harden  or  cake  in  the  package; 
must  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding color,  consistency,  fineness, 
working  qualities,  spreading,  hiding 
power,  flowing,  drying  and  durability. 

A variation  of  2 per  cent,  either  way 
is  allowed  on  the  percentages  of  pig- 
ments and  liquids  specified. 

Leaded  Zinc  May  Be  Used. 

IN  PAINTS  COMPOSED  of  zinc  oxide 
and  basic  carbonate  or  basic  sul- 
phate white  lead,  leaded  zinc  may 
be  used,  provided  the  paint  composition 
as  specified  is  maintained.  In  such 
paints  the  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  con- 
tents will  be  allowed  to  vary  not  more 
than  2 per  cent,  either  way  from  the 
stipulated  amount.  Each  container  of 
semi-paste  or  paste  paint  shall  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  net  weight 
therein.  Each  container  of  liquid  ma- 


terial shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
net  volume  therein. 

Inspection. — The  inspection  of  paints 
and  paint  material  may  be  made  at  the 
place  of  manufacture  or  elsewhere,  as 
directed  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. Inspectors  shall  have  full  and 
free  access  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
and  the  manufacturer  shall  at  all  times 
afford  them  every  facility  for  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  all  materials 
used  or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  material  involved. 

Details  of  specifications  issued  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration 
are  too  voluminous  to  be  printed  in 
The  Painters  Magazine,  and  interested 
parties  should  apply  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  copies  of  a set  of  the  specifications. 

Outline  of  Specifications. 

For  our  readers  specially  in- 
terested in  the  subject  we  give 
the  following  outlines:  — 

Paint  for  Locomotives. 

(a)  Red  lead  priming  coat  (for  roof 
•and  inside  of  cab) — Two  volumes  of 
reinforced  red  lead  semi-paste  paint 
with  one  volume  of  standard  thinning 
mixture. 

(b)  Dark  red  oxide  finishing  coat — 
One  volume  dark  red  oxide  semi-paste 
paint,  1%  volumes  standard  thinning 
mixture. 

(c)  Black  finishing  coat — One  volume 
black  semi-paste  paint,  1%  volumes 
standard  thinning  mixture. 

General  Specifications  for  Stand- 
ard Thinning  Mixture. 

This  liquid  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  by  weight,  and  the  per- 
centages shall  not  vary  more  than  2 
per  cent,  either  way:  — 

Raw  linseed  oil.... 35  per  cent. 

Drier  15  per  cent. 

Mineral  spirits 50  p-er  cent. 

The  oil,  drier  and  mineral  spirits 
must  conform  to  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  or  the  United 
'States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Specifications  for  reinforced  red 
lead  semi-paste  paint  are  82  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  pigment,  18  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
The  pigment  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  65  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  red 
lead,  the  balance  of  not  over  3'5  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  silicious  matter, 
such  as  alumina  silicate  (clay), 
magnesium  silicate  (asbestine),  sili- 
ca or  sliex,  or  any  mixture  of  these. 
Weight  per  gallon  to  be  not  less 
than  22  pounds. 

Specifications  for  dark,  red  oxide, 
semi-paste  paint  are  70  per  cent.,  by 
weight,  of  pigment,  30  per  cent.,  by 
weight,  of  raw  linseed  oil.  The  pig- 
ment to  consist  of  not  less  than  30 
per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  balance  to  be 
silica  or  silex  or  silicious  earth  pig- 


ments. To  weigh  not  less  than  15 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Specifications  for  black,  semi-paste 
paint  are  50  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of 
pigment  and  50  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  The  pigment  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  lamp  black,  not  less  than  5 per 
cent,  pure  red  lead,  the  balance  to 
be  shale  black,  alumina  silicate, 
magnesium  silicate  or  a mixture  of 
these.  The  lampblack  must  not 
contain  more  than  2 per  cent,  of  ash 
and  be  of  proper  depth  to  produce 
the  standard  color.  Weight  per  gal- 
lon to  be  not  less  than  10  pounds. 

Specifications  for  white  stencil 
paste  paint  are  cO  per  cent,  pigment, 
10  per  cent,  raw  linseed  oil.  The 
pigment  to  be  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  basic  carbonate,  white 
lead  and  basic  sulphate.  White 
lead  and  the  paste  must  not  weigh 
less  than  35  pounds  per  gallon. 

Specifications  for  stencil  black 
paste  paint  are  80  per  cent.,  by 
weight,  of  pigment  and  20  per  cent., 
by  weight,  of  raw  linseed  oil.  The 
pigment  to  consist  of  20  per  cent, 
carbon  black,  by  weight,  the  product 
of  natural  gas,  the  remainder  to  be 
shale  black,  alumina  silicate,  magne- 
sium silicate  or  a mixture  of  these. 
The  paste  shall  not  weigh  less  than 
12  pounds  per  gallon. 

Specifications  for  liquid  surfacer 
are  60  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  pig- 
ment and  40  per  cent,  of  rubbing 
varnish  that  will  make  the  surfacer 
dry  in  10  hours,  so  that  it  may  be 
fubbed  with  rubbing  stone  and 
water.  The  pigment  to  consist  of 
70  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  Keystone 
filler  and  30  per  cent,  basic  carbon- 
ate white  lead. 

Specifications  for  knifing  surfacer 
are  85  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  pig- 
ment and  15  per  cent  liquid. 

The  pigment  to  consist  of  70  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  Keystone  filler 
and  30  per  cent,  basic  carbonate 
white  lead.  The  liquid  to  be  of  such 
property  that  the  surfacer  will  dry 
in  6 hours  hard  enough  to  sand- 
paper freely. 

The  specifications  for  black  enamel 
for  locomotives  and  cars  are  not 
more  than  5 per  cent,  carbon  gas 
black  ground  fine  in  95  per  cent,  of 
spar  varnish.  Must  cover  solidly 
in  one  coat  on  bright  tin  with  high 
luster  to  a tough,  elastic  film  within 
6 hours. 

The  specifications  for  gray  cab 
enamel  for  locomotives  are  35  per 
cent,  pigment,  by  weight,  and  65  per 
cent,  liquid.  The  pigment  to  consist 
of  95  per  cent,  zinc  oxide,  tinted 
with  not  more  than  2 per  cent, 
lampblack.  The  liquid  to  consist  of 
60  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  spar 
varnish,  drier  and  spirits,  40  per 
cent.  The  spirits  may  be  either  tur- 
pentine or  mineral  spirits  or  a mix- 
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ture  of  these.  The  color  to  he  the 
standard  neutral  gray  and  the 
enamel  must  dry  with  a tough 
elastic  film  within  6 hours  and  show 
high  luster. 

The  specifications  for  front  end 
paint  for  locomotives  are  25  per 
cent.,  by  .weight,  of  pigment  and  75 
per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  liquid.  The 
pigment  tO'  consist  of  95  per  cent, 
of  graphite  and  5 per  cent,  of  lamp- 
black, the  total  per  cent,  of  carbon 
to  be  not  less  than  75  per  cent.  The 
liquid  to  be  composed  of  10  per  cent, 
raw  linseed  oil  and  90  per  cent. 


mineral  spirits,  having  a flash  point 
of  not  less  than  120  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

The  specifications  for  drop  black 
in  japan  for  finishing  locomotive 
and  cars  are  as  follows: — 50  per 
cent,  pure  bone  black  and  60^  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  high  grade 
coach  grinding  japan,  free  from 
rosin  and  volatile  thinner  or  other 
than  turpentine. 

The  specifications  for  semi-paste 
body  color  paint  for  refrigerator 
cars  are  as  follows: — S2  per  cent, 
pigment,  by  weight,  18  per  cent. 


raw  linseed  oil.  The  pigment  to 
consist  of  '30  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
of  either  basic  carbonate  or  basic 
sulphate  white  lead,  20  per  cent,  zinc 
oxide,  the  balance  to  be  silicions 
matter,  such  as  aluminum  silicate, 
magnesium  silicate,  silica  or  silex, 
or  any  mixture  of  these,  .with  suf- 
ficient lampblack  to  produce  the  tint 
of  standard  sample.  To  weigh  not 
less  than  19  pounds  per  gallon. 

The  foregoing  comprise  the  composi- 
tion of  materials  required  for  painting 
locomotives,  steel  cars,  wooden  cars, 
etc.  The  remainder  of  the  specifications 
relate  to  instructions  to  paint  shops. 


Questions  Answered 


Silvering  iMirrors,  and  Faults  in 
the  Work. 

B.  C.  G.,  Iowa,  writes: — I have  time 
and  again  asked  you  for  information 
about  resilvering  mirrors,  and  while 
you  have  published  some  good  recipes, 
I have  never  yet  met  with  success  in 
doing  the  work  in  a faultless  manner. 
Kindly  explain  why  failures  happen 
when  formulas  of  merit  are  closely  fol- 
lowed. 

Answer:  Faults  in  mirrors  are 

caused  by  the  presence  of  grease  or 
moisture  on  the  glass  when  the  mirror 
was  silvered,  and  frequently  by  defects 
in  the  glass  itself.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance repairs  are  practically  impos- 
sible. Faulty  places  are  often  due  to 
the  most  trivial  conditions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a strip  of  paper  lying  between 
two  pieces  of  plate  glass  for  a few  days 
only  may  cause  the  amalgam  to  come 
off  in  a few  months,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  the  strip  had  been  pressed 
into  the  glass. 

At  any  rate,  repairs  are  most  diffi- 
cult. The  amalgam  must  contain  less 
mercury  than  is  employed  in  the  origi- 
nal silvering  by  the  manufacturers  of 
mirrors.  It  is  essential  to  add  some 
bismuth  to  make  the  amalgam  thinner 
to  flow  more  freely.  The  tin  should 
be  used  in  the  form  of  tinfoil,  which 
must  be  of  the  very  highest  grade, 
shining  like  new  silver.  The  mercury 
must  be  perfectly  bright,  free  from 
oxide;  otherwise  the  amalgam  will  not 
adhere  to  the  glass. 


Suspected  Purity  of  Linseed  Oil. 

M.  H.,  Ohio,  in  sending  us  a small 
specimen  of  oil,  says  that  he  bought  a 
lot  of  oil,  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
small  bottle  is  a part  and  from  the 
way  it  acts  he  would  judge  that  it  was 
not  pure  linseed  oil.  Would  like  to  have 
our  opinion  on  its  purity  and  general 
propertie:',. 

Answe”-  All  the  tests  known  to 
chemistr^’.  and  paint  practice  as  well, 
prove  th'^  '-ample  to  be  strictly  pure  raw 
linseed  o l.  It  stands  the  acid  test 
as  well  as  the  saponification  test,  and 
exhibits  the  normal  iodine  value  for 
linseed  oil.  'There  is  no  indication  what- 
ever of  its  containing  any  other  vege- 
table oil  aside  from  linseed,  nor  is  these 
anything  to  cause  one  to  suspect ' the 
presence  of  fish  oil,  rosin  oil  or  any 
adulterant  that  might  be  added  as  a 
cheapener  at  this  time.  Compared  with 


We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
decorating  or  paperhanging  ,and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavcrs  to 
supply  any  practical  infoi-mation 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our -subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer- — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


well  settled  and  somewhat  agled  raw 
linseed  oil,  it  is  slightly  turbid,  due  to 
the  presence  of  traces  of  oil  foots,  but 
it  must  be  considered  pure  linseed  oil. 


Damp  Proof  Liquids  or  Coatings 
for  Walls. 

S.  O.  B.,  ‘Minnesota,  writes:— tCan  you 
furnish  the  information  required  to 
stop  dampness  on  the  inside  walls  of 
basements  made  of  stone,  that  have 
been  rough  plastered  and  whitewaslied, 
which  coatings,  however,  are  coming 
off  every  spring  and  summer,  when 
basements  are  not  heated  and  show 
considerable  mold. 

Answer:  We  know  of  a liquid  com- 
position that  will  dry  hard  as  stone 
when  directions  are  followed  in  first 
scraping  off  all  the  loose  plaster  and 
pointing  the  wall  with  mortar  in  order 
to  fill  up  large  holes,  etc.  The  best 
mortar  for  the  purpose  is  made  from 
fresh  cement,  one  part  by  measure,  and 
two  or  three  parts  dry  sand,  to  which 
enough  slacked  lime  may  be  added  to 
whiten  it  somewhat.  This  must  be 
permitted  to  set  and  dry  well.  Tiie 
composition  consists  of  140  pounds  pow- 
dered pumice  stone,  5 pounds  good  glue, 
10  pounds  pine  oil,  30  pounds  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  10  pounds  varnish  bottoms. 

It  is  prepared  as  follows: — Melt  the 
glue,  after  spaking  in  cold  water,  over 
night,  in  about  one  gallon  of  water 
Mix  the  pumice  stone  in  about  3%  gal- 
lon of  cold  water  to  a stiff  paste.  Have 
the  oils,  and  mix  well;  then  run  the 
pour  the  glue  in  on  the  paste  and  also 
the  oils  and  mix  well;  then  run  the 
mass  through  a mill,  into  a barrel  or 


tub,  holding  about  50  gallons.  Stir  into 
this,  thoroughly,  30  gallons  hot  water 
and  let  it  settle  for  24  hours,  then  the 
liquid  is  ready  for  use.  Syphon  all  the 
clear  liquid  off  from  the  pumice  that 
has  settled  to  the  bottom. 

The  sediment  may  used  again  and 
again  for  half  a dozen  times  by  adding 
the  same  quantities  of  glue,  oils  and 
varnish  bottoms,  treated  as  before.  It 
may  be  also  used  on  brick  work.  Ap- 
ply with  brush  or  spraying  device. 

It  nj^st  be  noted,  however,  that  on 
walls  that  are  up  against  damp  ground 
on  the  outside,  the  treatment  rarely 
succeeds,  unless  the  wall  is  puddled  or 
coated  with  a layer  of  concrete  to  keep 
out  the  moisture. 


Old;  Procegs  Paint  Remover, 
Alkaline,  , 

H.  E.,  Indiana,  writes: — The  quick 
process  paint  land  varnish  removers, 
while  doing  the  work  very  well  and  in- 
dispensable for  refinishing  wood  in  the 
natural,  are  entirely  too  high  in  price 
for  use  in  removing  paint  on  surfaces  to 
be  painted  over  and  as  I have  jobs 
where  the  torch  must  not  be  used,  I 
come  to  you  for  advice  as  to  a moderate 
priced  formula  for  an  old  fashioned 
paint  remover,  that  may  be  alkaline. 
Kindly  publish  in  your  next  issue  one 
or  more  formulae,  that  you  know  to  do 
the  work  satisfactorily  on  ordinary  sur- 
faces. 

Answer:  Dissolve  40  pounds  caustic 

soda,  98  per  cent,  in  5 gallons  of  water. 
Take  8 pounds  fine  whiting  and  4 
pounds  com  starch  and  mix  with  one 
gallon  of  the  caustic  solution  to  form 
a paste,  which  apply  with  an  old  brush 
and  leave  on  the  paint  for  about  20  to 
30  minutes.  When  the  paint  has  soft- 
ened, wash  off  with  water,  using  a 
scraper  where  required.  Will  also  re- 
move varnish. 

Another  formula  is  as  follows:  — 
Mix  7 pounds  of  caustic  soda,  98  per 
cent.,  with  15  pounds  warm  water.  Mix 
one  pound  corn  starch  and  one  pound 
china  clay  with  one  and  onp-half  gal- 
lon of  water,  adding  it  to  the  caustic 
soda  solution,  forming  a paste  that  must 
be  beaten  until  free  of  lumps.  Apply 
freely  to  the  surface  with  an  old  brush 
and  permit  it  to  remain,  until  the  paint 
or  varnish  has  lifted,  then  scrape  and 
wash  off  with  warm  water.  Wall  paper 
can  also  be  removed  in  this  manner, 
{Continued  on  page  2y6.) 
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An  Old  Time 

How  a Business  was  Built 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Up  on  Careful  Work  and 

Decorating  Concern 

Expert  Knowledge 

By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT  

VER  SINCE  ITS  establishment  in 
1862,  when  Yonkers  was  a large 
village,  the  Shannon  paint  store 
has  been  the  leading  concern  of  its 
kind  in  the  place. 

Patrick  Shannon  came  to  this  coun- 
try long  before  the  Civil  War  and,  while 
still  a lad,  began  his  trade  in  Brooklyn. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  placed 
where  he  gained  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  craft  and,  further,  he  also  real- 
ized the  importance  of  a thoroughly 
practical  experience  in  painting  and 
decorating.  Although  Mr.  Shannon 
has  long  since  retired  from  active  duty 
in  this  trade,  his  work  and  the  excel- 
lent skill  which  he  applied  to  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  business  show  to- 
day, and  the  work  he  did  many  years 
ago  stands  up  well  against  modern 
jobs.  He  was  an  expert  grainer,  and 
all  old  painters  will  remember  when 
the  graining  of  woodwork  was  one  of 
the  tests  of  a thoroughly  practical  man. 

The  present  firm  name  is  Shannon  & 
Beck,  and  after  Mr.  Shannon’s  retire- 
ment his  son  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Beck,  the  other  partner, 
had  been  with  them  a number  of  years 
and  his  ripe  experience  was  a valuable 
asset,  both  in  the  practical  work  of 
painting  as  well  as  decorating  and 
management  of  the  business. 

♦ 

Retail  Store  a Side  Line  Issue. 

About  twenty  years  ago  they 
moved  to  53  Warburton  avenue 
from  their  Main  street  shop  and 
opened  a retail  department,  where  they 
sold  well-known  brands  of  paints  and 
varnishes.  “This  branch  of  our  trade 
is  of  little  consequence,”  Mr.  Beck  ex- 
plained, “as  we  merely  carry  these 
goods  to  meet  the  transient  trade, 
who  naturally  come  here  because  they 
expect  to  find  ready  mixed  paints  or 
varnishes  at  a painter’s.  Our  main 
business  is  contract  work  and  similar 
jobs  away  from  the  Store,  rather  than 
the  building  of  a counter  trade  and  the 
establishment  of  a regular  retail  paint 
store  business.” 

“Our  business,”  Mr.  Beck  added,  “is 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  out- 
side painting  and  interior  decorating 
work,  which  comprises  painting  and 
the  reflnishing  of  rooms  and  wall-paper- 
ing.  All  through  the  many  changes 
that  have  come  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  new  styles  and  met  the  conditions 
as  they  have  arrived,  both  in  the  way 
of  materials  and  the  labor  market  as 
well.  Competition  is  keen  here,  and 
we  find  as  the  town  grows,  and  new 
people  and  new  industries  come  and 
the  ideas  of  the  older  residents  change, 
that  we  must  keep  a close  watch  on  the 


various  elements  which  are  constantly 
entering  into  the  business.” 

Tilden  Once  a Patron. 

Referring  to  the  competition, 
Mr.  Beck  stated  that  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a greater 
i,nflux  of  foreign  pleoplo,  and  also  a 
cheaper  class  of  workmen  have  started 
in  the  painting  business  who,  have  done 
no  small  part  toward  reducing  the 
prices  for  work  and  creating  a demand 
for  a lower  quality  of  painting  than 
there  should  be  in  a city  of  this  kind. 

“Years  ago,”' said  Mr.  Beck,  “we  num- 
bered among  our  customers  such  prom- 
inent and  nationally  known  men  as 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  famous  New 
York  jurist,  who  one  time  ran  for  Pres- 
ident, and  was  all  but  elected;  William 
Hodges,  a notable  New  York  financier; 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  Holbrooks 
and  many  others,  including  J.  Reed, 
who  first  brought  golf  to  this  country 
and  made  it  popular.  Many  of  these 
early  patrons  have  died  and  left  their 
estates  to  others,  and  in  many  cases 
we  still  do  work  on  these  places  for 
the  present  owners.” 

In  contrasting  the  quality  of  wall 
decorations  used  on  the  old  man- 
sions, forty  years  ago,  with  the  product 
of  the  present  time,  Mr.  Beck  remarked, 
“The  care  and  extra  skill  expended  in 
the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  as  well 
as  the  thoroughness  of  the  paper  hang- 
ers, is  quite  worthy  of  note.  I can  show 
you  walls  that  were  papered  twelve 
years  ago  that  look  good  today,  and  our 
highest  grade  paper  has  lasted  fifteen 
years  on  a wall  before  it  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  other.” 

This  remark  brought  to  my  mind  the 
grade  of  paper  that  is  often  used  in  fine 
rooms  and  fails  to  give  satisfaction.  A 
business  man  bought  a house  in  a New 
Jersey  suburban  city,  and  he  discov- 
ered that  the  wall  paper  in  the  library 
was  coming  off  the  walls  in  pieces  a 
foot  square;  and  in  some  places  entire 
breadths  loosened  when  the  furnace  in 
the  cellar  was  started  at  the  beginning 
of  fall,  the  heat  seeming  to  have  a par- 
ticularly bad  effect  on  this  wall  paper. 

Mr.  Beck  explained  the  trouble  in 
this  way: — “The  paper  you  speak  of  in 
this  room  is  a wood  pulp  paper  and 
when  that  kind  dries  out  after  being  on 
the  walls  several  years,  it  becomes  brit- 
tle and  breaks  when  it  is  doubled  over 
or  creased.  This  shows  that  it  has 
shrunken,  as  wood  will  do,  and  con- 
tracts on  the  walls;  hence,  it  either 
loosens  and  peels  off  in  big  pieces  or  it 
crumbles.  The  best  way  to  eliminate 
this  bad  condition  is  by  using  only  rag 
paper,  which  has  none  of  these  undesir- 
able characteristics  and  can  be  relied 
upon  absolutely  to  hold  firm  and  strong 
for  many  years.” 


Foreign  Papers  and  American. 

I ASKED'  MiR.  BECK  if  he  would  ad- 
vise foreign  papers  rather  than  the 
American  production.  To  this  he 
replied,  “There  are  a great  many  Amer- 
ican papers  which  are  ot  very  high 
class,  but  when  long,  serviceable  wear 
is  considered,  the  Ehglish  and  French 
papers  are  not  surpassed.  They  cost 
about  50  per  cent,  more,  but  they  last 
50  per  cent,  longer,  and  hundreds  of 
people  will  not  take  auy  other.” 

■While  he  was  talking  on  the  relative 
values  of  wall  decoration  and  the  vari- 
ous selections  on  the  market,  when 
conditions  are  normal  for  importing,  my 
eye  caught  a number  of  samples  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  the  store  for 
the  customer’s  inspection. 

In  exhibiting  the  choice  samples 
which  they  carried  Mr.  Beck  showed 
his  training  in  the  decorative  field,  as 
he  selected  the  proper  combination  and 
effects  for  the  various  rooms  in  a home. 
The  correct  designs  and  finishes  and 
the  harmony  of  tints  and  colors  were 
neatly  worked  out  as  the  different  pat- 
terns of  papers  were  shown.  One  could 
learn  much  here  on  home  decorating  and 
artistic  draping  effects  in  curtains  and 
hangings  by  simply  talking  with  a 
practical,  long-experienced  decorator 
who  had  made  a careful  study  of  these 
vital  features  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
home. 

I have  been  in  stores  and  we  have 
also  written  several  stories  of  decora- 
tive establishments  where  much  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  furnishings,  have 
been  used  to  give  the  customer  the 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a room 
when  finished  with  the  paper  and  tints 
or  colors  that  were  desired.  Here  is  a 
store  without  an  elegant  showroom  and 
without  the  finely  appointed  booth  for 
the  selection  of  papers;  still  I doubt 
not  that  these  decorators  could  as  clever- 
ly • demonstrate  the  combinations,  color 
and  harmonious  designs  for  wall  cover- 
ings as  any  one  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Beck,  in  exhibiting  his  stock,  ex- 
plained the  combinations  and  decorative 
effects  used  on  many  of  the  most  pala- 
tial homes  in  upper  New  York,  as  well 
as  those  north  of  Yonkers,  and  the  fine 
taste  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  which  form  a beautiful  and 
effective  design  and  finish  were  clearly 
demonstrated. 

West  Favors  American  Papers. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  interesting  to  learn  a 
decorator’s  ideas  on  domestic  wall 
papers  as  compared  to  the  foreign 
product.  I find  there  is  a diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the 
French  and  English  papers.  Western 
painters  I have  interviewed,  and  who 
are  advanced  in  their  art  of  wall  deco- 
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latious,  are  more  inclined  to  American 
prodncts. 

Some  have  said  they  would  put  the 
best  paper  produced  in  this  country 
asainst  anything  Europe  could  turn  out. 
Eastern  decorators,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  agree  that  the  imported 
papers  lead  our  liome  product  in  certain 
features,  especially  fast  colors  and  per- 
fection of  design,  but  that  the  Ameri- 
can papers  may  in  time  easily  reach  a 
point  of  equality,  if  not  superiority. 

A characteristic  I have  often  found 
in  long-established  concerns,  such  as 
the  Shannon  & Beck  shop  and  store, 
is  their  adhereirce  to  the  old  but 
time-tested  methods.  There  are  very 
few  paint  manufacturers  who  have  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  the  master  paint- 
ers to  use  ready  mixed  paints  on  the 
contracts  which  they  secure.  As  far  as 
1 have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  mas- 
ter painters,  they  seem  to  nave  more 
confidence  in  the  colors  they  mix  them- 
seBes  than  in  the  productions  of  the 
experts  employed  at  the  great  factories. 

I have  been  in  stores  and  I have 
plants  in  this  country  which  make  a 
specially  of  prepared  paint,  and  their 
paint  appears  to  be  of  excellent  grade 
and  satisfactory  for  all  purposes  where 
paint  could  be  used. 

The  painter  I was  interviewing  for 
this  story  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  said:  ‘‘We  mix  our  paints  as  we 

have  always  done,  and  as  you  will  find 
every  high-class  painter  does  to-day. 
You  ask  why  we  do  not  accept  the  new 
methods.  Well,  when  we  do  our  own 
mixing  we  are  positive  of  the  quality 
and  we  know  exactly  the  proportion  of 
paint  ingredients,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant in  guaranteeing  work  such  as  we 
always  do. 

“To  be  sure,  we  sell  mixed  paints  for 
our  transient  trade,  or  to  any  one  who 
runs  in  and  wants  a can  or  two  for  k 
small  job,  but  when  it  comes  to  a con- 
tract where  we  are  particular,  and  must 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  results,  we 
do  our  own  mixing.  What  I say  of 
paints  refers  especially  to  paste  for  our 
wall  papers.  For  years  we  have  always 
mixed  our  own  paste  and  we  still  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  it  may  be  needless 
to  add  that  we  have  never  had  our 
work  at  fault  from  using  pqor  paste.” 

Learned  Trade  in  Scotland. 

IT  IS  QUITE  PROBiABLE  that  the 
thoroughness  and  determination  to 
do  good  work  has  been  instilled  in 
the  members  of  this  painting  firm  from 
their  earliest  beginning.  I was  inter- 
ested in  hearing  Mr.  Beck  give  his  early 
experience  in  the  trade  and  the  difficul- 
ties he  surmounted  before  he  was  pro- 
nounced proficient  to  do  all  classes  of 
fine  work.  His  remarks  on  this  point 
were  as  follows: 

“I  learned  my  trade  in  Scotland,  and 
I assure  you  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness were  drilled  into  apprentices 
in  those  days  very  emphatically.  For 
three  months  after  I started  to  learn  the 
painter’s  trade  I cleaned  pots;  after  I 
could  do  that  satisfactorily  for  my  boss 
he  gave  me  a job  painting  the  inside  of 
closets  in  rooms.  Then  I would  go  out 
with  the  men  and  wait  on  them,  and 
make  myself  generally  useful.  Later, 
perhaps  after  I had  been  at  work  a 
year,  I was  allowed  to  do  a little  grain- 
ing, which  was  very  popular  at  that 
time.  For  six  years  I was  kept  at  the 
frade  before  I was  considered  eligible  to 
enter  what  was  called  the  last  year  for 


improvenumt,  which  really  completed  an 
apprentice’s  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  prepared  him  for  high  class  work 
anywhere  at  the  highest  wages.” 

Mr.  Beck’s  gi’asp  of  the  essentials  of 
a high  grade,  painting  or  interior  deco- 
rating 'job  us  traceable  ,!to  |hts  early 
training,  I believe,  and  could  the  young 
men  of  today  who  are  learning  the 
painting  business  get  at  the  underlying 
principles  and  obtain  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  decorat- 
ing walls  and  all  allied  work,  the  trade 
would  not  need  to  fear  for  the  futures 
of  its  skilled  artisans  and  highly  effi- 
cient workers. 

“Boys  today,”  commented  Mr.  Beck, 
further,  on  this  subject,  “want  money 
before  they  are  worth  it,  and.  long  be- 
fore they  are  qualified  to  handle  the 
work  of  a skilled  decorator.  They  do 
not  appreciate  the  work  that  is  before 
them  ’ in  this  field,  and  that  the;'e  are 
possibilities  almost  unlimited'  awaiting 
the  genius,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  dig 
them  out  and  make  a big  profit  on  them. 
Today  there  is  a dearth  of  apprentices 
who  should  be  learning  this  business 
and  be  able  to  take  up  the  work  when 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  lay  it  down.” 

Attitude  of  Apprentices. 

WHENEVER  I CALL  the  attention 
of  apprentice  boys  or  workmen 
to  the  thought  expressed  by 
Mr.  Beck,  or  ideas  similar  to  his,  I am 
met  with  an  argument  that  substantial- 
ly amounts  to  this: — “Bosses  today 
want  too  much.  They  want  a boy  to 
work  nine  hours  a day,  six  days  a week, 
for  half  what  he’s  worth.  I get  ?8  a 
week,  and  I do  pretty  near  as  much 
work  as  a man.  Why  ain’t  I worth  pret- 
ty near  as  much  as  a man?  I’m  on  to 
the  boss’  game,  he  wants  to  make 
money  out  of  me,  but  he  ain’t  willing 
to  give  me  all  I am  worth,  so  I have  to 
ask  him  every  so  often  for  more — I got 
to  eat,  I got  to  dress  and  I can’t  do  it 
on  nothing.” 

I take  the  time  and  put  forth  the  ef- 
fort to  show  these  boys  the  advantage 
of  gaining  the  widest,  fullest  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  of  securing  the  best  educa- 
tion they  can,  and  of  improving  them- 
selves every  hour  of  the  day  and  mak- 
ing themselves  so  valuable  that  the 
very  month  their  time  of  apprentieship 
expires  they  will  possess  that  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  will  enable  them 
to  demand  whatever  wages  they  desire 
— and  some  one  will  be  glad  to  give  it 
to  them.  Few  boys  starting  a trade, 
the  painter’s  trade  specially,  stop  to 
think  that  the  “boss,”  as  they  term  him, 
is  as  anxious  to  make  them  experts  and 
thoroughly  high  class  artisans,  and  to 
make  them  worth  high  wages,  as  they 
are  to  earn  big  amounts. 

Some  time  in  the  near  future  this 
subject  of  the  apprentice  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  employer  may  be  more 
fully  treated  in  the  trade  publications, 
and  both  sides  will  be  invited  to  state 
their  respective  cases,  for  a determina- 
tion as  to  which  is  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  better  and  more  apprentices  In 
the  painting  and  decorating  business. 

Some  Notable  Jobs. 

The  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  ability  of  the  Shannon 
& Beck  concern,  emboldens  them 
to  compete  with  the  best  decorators  in 
this  section  for  any  class  of  work.  One 
of  their  best  recent  jobs  was  the  new 
City  Hall  recently  erected  at  Yonkers. 

I was  invited  to  call  and  inspect  their 


work  here,  which  I was  glad  to  do,  and 
it  surely  revealed  the  master  hand  of 
a craftsman.  The  building  is  located 
on  a high  bluff,  overlooking  a good  part 
of  the  city  and  giving  a magnificent 
and  sweeping  view  of  the  majestic 
Hudson  River  and  the  lofty  Palisades, 
more  than  a mile  distant  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

The  Mayor’s  office  is  a handsome  room, 
with  beautiful  finished  walls  and  r’ch 
mahogany  woodwork;  but  the  most  ar- 
tistic and  elegant  work  is  seen  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  which  is  heavily 
paneled  in  genuine  mahogany. 

There  are  seven  magnificent  paintings 
in  this  room,  which  adorn  the  walls 
and  depict  scenes  in  the  early  history 
of  Yonkers.  In  the  rear  was  one  en- 
titled “Before  the  White  Man.”  It  was 
an  Indian  scene  such  as  might  have  oc- 
curred in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  region. 

“Purchase  by  Van  Der  Donck”  was 
another  large  painting,  illustrating  the 
signing  of  the  land  grant  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Indians.  “Yonkers, 
Past  and  Present,”  typified  the  spirit  of 
the  city  in  the  person  of  an  energetic 
and  powerful  woman,  seated  in  the  cen- 
ter, with  the  heroes  of  revolutionary 
days  on  one  side  passing  the  work  of 
government  on  to  the  youth  of  today. 

“Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone”  was  a 
scene  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
municipal  structure;  “Industrial 
Science,”  a rare  painting,  suggestive  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  city 
occupies  the  center  over  the  rostrum 
and  the  president’s  chair,  while,  flanked 
on  either  side,  are  fine  paintings  of  the 
Palisades.  These  panels  are  the  work 
of  Vincent  Aderento — A.  C.  Porringer, 
N.  Y.  The  prize  awarded  was  $10,000. 

'The  contract  for  decorating  and  gild- 
ing the  walls  and  ceilings  was  given  to 
Shannon  & Beck,  and  the  entire  room 
was  harmonized  with  the  paintings  on 
the  walls.  This  room,  as  well  as  the 
paintings  of  the  whole  interior,  was  a 
credit  to  the  contractors.  Other  promi- 
nent buildings,  besides  many  fine  resi- 
dences, show  the  work  of  this  concern. 
One  is  the  Hollywood  Inn,  a working- 
man’s club.  . This  is  a ’very  handsome 
building  and  the  interior  decorating  in 
it  is  high  class  work. 

Believes  in  Conventions. 

IQUEISTIONIED  MR.  BECK  on  the 
value  of  attending,  the  big  con- 
vention as  well  as  the  importance 
of  a good  local  association.  Referring 
to  these  important  features,  he  said: 
‘Conventions  are  always  good  and 
should  be  attended  by  all  painters. 
There  are  subjects  discussed  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  and 
which,  if  settled  for  the  advantage  of 
the  trade,  are  of  unusual  benefit. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  I wish  to  see 
brought  before  a convention  soon,  and 
that  is,  the  question  of  securing  a better 
class  of  apprentices.  We  need  appren- 
tices badly,  and  the  sooner  that  ques- 
tion is  taken  up  in  earnest  the  batter  it 
will  be  for  the  business  in  every  city. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  we  have  better  conventions  in  the 
West  than  we  have  here.  Perhaps  the 
Western  people  take  hold  of  the  idea 
with  more  interest  and  work  harder  for 
success  in  their  meetings  that  we  East- 
ern people. 

“We  have  a local  association  here,  but 
there  is  not  the  interest  taken  in  it 
there  should  be.  We  do  not  meet  regu- 
larly and  little  is  accomplished  unless 
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there  is  a threatened  strike.  Then  we 
get  together,  and  hold  meetings,  until 
the  trouble  is  over.  A better  plan  would 
be  to  have  regular  meetings  for  the  im- 
provement and  betterment  of  the  work 
in  general  among  ourselves.  The  self- 
help  and  progress  of  a body  of  men  could 
be  very  marked  if  all  who  are  members 
see  it  clearly  and  work  for  it.” 
Referring  to  working  conditions  in 
Yonkers,  Mr.  Beck  said  there  were 
about  50  master  painters,  which 
v.muld  mean  a boss  painter  employ- 
ing one  or  more  journeymen.  Their 
own  force  averages  about  25  men 
the  year  through.  The  unionizing 
of  the  painters  has  done  but  little 
good.  They  may  have  secured  more 
money,  but  often  this  has  been  done  at 
a decided  disadvantage,  and  when  a 
dispute  arose  the  men  have  not  always 
won  their  point.  Their  own  force  is  well 
contented  and  usually  work  for  them  is 
long  time,  some  of  their  present  em- 
ployes having  been  with  them  20  yea|  s. 

The  Shannon  & Beck  painting  con- 
cern is  a good  example  of  the  success 
a first  class  firm  can  make  in  a small 
city,  so  close  to  a great  metiopolis. 
where  all  the  influence  and  wealth  can 
command  the  best  in  the  field.  By  close 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  high  grade 
work,  at  fair  prices,  this  partnership 
has  built  up  and  held  a splendid  patron- 
age for  more  than  half  a century. 

Yonkers  Industrial  Center. 

Yonkers  is  a city  of  about  loo,- 
000  people,  the  fifth  largest  city 
in  the  State.  It  originally  was 
a good  distance  from  New  York,  but  to- 
day New  York  ends  at  2i63rd  street  and 
there  Yonkers  begins.  It  is  question- 
able, even  if  New  York  keeps  on  ex- 
panding, whether  it  will  straddle  Yon- 
ers  and  try  to  get  over  it  by  building 
out  in  Westchester  County,  but  the  two 
cities  have  come  together  and  Yonkers 
today  is  a manufacturing  place  of  some 
note,  as  well  as  a choice  residential 
town.  The  largest  carpet  and  rug  fac- 
tory in  America  is  located  there.  One 
of  the  biggest  hat  manufacturers  has  a 
plant  employing  2,000  hands.  There  is 
a prominent  elevator  manufacturer,  an 
electric  cable  concern,  several  machine 
shops,  and  two  sugar  refineries  which 
offer  employment  to  the  people.  Alto- 
gether, 'l^onkers  keeps  16,000  at  work  in 
her  mills  and  factories,  and  the  total 
output  and  income  of  freight  exceeds 
3.000,000  tons. 


I Painters  Pledged  to  Thrift. 

Organized  labor  of  Greater  New  York 
is  back  of  the  War  Savings  movement. 
The  first  labor  organization  to  respond 
to  the  call  to  help  swell  Unde  Sam’s 
War  Chest,  through  the  sale  of  War 
Savings  Stamps,  was  Painters’  Union, 
Local  892. 

This  organization,  with  a member- 
ship of  1,500,  at  its  last  meeting,  held 
at  216  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  decided 
to  assess  each  member  $2  a month  for 
the  next  three  months.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
nolmes  was  assigned  a special  secre- 
tary to  handle  the  sale  of  Thrift  and 
War  Savings  Stamps.  Mr.  Holmes  de- 
clared that  all  the  members  were  en- 
thusiastic over  the  project,  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  the  interest 
of  the  members  in  the  War  Savings 
campaign  would  not  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  three  months,  but  that  they 
would  all  continue  to  save  as  long  as 
the  War  Savings  Stamps  are  for  sale. 


//-■  — ^ 

This  article  should  be  of  timely 
interest,  as  the  growth  of  fungus 
on  exterior  painted  surfaces  is 
most  noticeable  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
practical  man  who  has  devoted 
the  many  years  of  his  active  life 
to  the  study  of  paint,  and  of 
painting  conditions.  Painters  at 
seashore  places,  or  in  territory 
subject  to  dampness,  know  the 
trouble  they  have  with  mildew, 
and  they  can  gain  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  preventing  it 
in  the  future,  by  a close  reading 
of  this  article. 


This  SUBvTECT  is  well  worth  cpn- 
sidering  by  house  painters  gener- 


ally, but  more  especially  by  those 
doing  work  in  damp  climates,  on  coun- 
try houses,  and  near  the  seashore.  Many 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  appearance  of  the  .trou- 
ble, but  not  until  recently  has  the  mat- 
ter been  taken  up  from  a scientific 
standpoint  by  a well-known  chemist, 
who,  in  his  book  on  paint  researches, 
has  added  a chapter  in  wlfich  he  deals 
v/ith  the  subject  very  thoroughly,  not 
only  describing  local  causes,  but  also 
going  into  the  nature  of  the  paint  ma- 
terial, that  is  mostly  apt  to  make  a 
ground  for  the  growth  of  fungi,  com- 
monly called  mildew. 

Using  Impure  Linseed  Oil. 

He  finds  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  is  the  use  of  impure 
linseed  oil,  oil  made  from  unripe 
seed,  or  that  contains  foots  improperly 
settled,  or  not  aged  or  filtered,  which 
retards  the  drying  of  the  paint,  leaving 
it  in  a sticky  condition,  so  that  under 
conditions  of  moist  atmosphere  or 
dampness  the  paint  film  will  soften 
again,  even  after  having  dried  to  the 
touch. 

This  is  the  case  especially  where 
there  is  much  shrubbery  close  to  the 
pa’nted  surface,  where  the  sun  cannot 
get  in  its  work,  under  the  eaves  of 
dwellings,  also  where  swamps  are  near, 
from  which  miasms  will  arise  during 
damp  and  sultry  nights,  depositing 
moisture  or  dew  upon  the  paint.  This 
makes  a bed  for  the  fungi  to  grow  on 
the  vegetable  oil  that  has  not  fully 
resinified,  as  paint  should,  in  order  to 
produce  a hard,  impervious  film. 

This  applies  also  to  many  locations 
on  the  seashore  and  more  so  in  the 
bayous  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  where, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  the 
chemist  was  enabled  to  obtain  many 
specimens  of  paint  that  showed  the 
presence  of  fungi  to  a great  extent.  This 
enabled  him  to  analyze  the  paint  and 
from  it  he  drew  his  conclusions. 

He  also  found  that  the  pigment  con- 
stituents in  the  paint  are  another  fac- 
tor that  aid  in  the  formation  of  fungi 
or  mildew,  and  among  these  he  names 
chiefly  chrome  yellow,  yellow  ocher  and 
chrome  green,  but  also  white  lead  and 
zinc. 


Earthy  Pigments  Affected. 

The  writer,  taking  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  the  painter, 
would  go  a step  further  and  added 
to  these  any  earthy  pigments  that  do 
not,  like  umber,  carry  manganese  in 
their  composition  (which  aids  in  the 
drying  of  the  oil  in  paint),  but  are 
wnolly  inert. 

laking,  for  instance,  composite 
greens,  made  from  a mixture  of  bone 
black,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow  or 
ocher,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
addition  to  good  linseed  oil,  a first- 
class  strong  drier  is  required  to  produce 
a hard  drying  paint  film. 

When  a paint  made  from  red  oxide  or 
Indian  red  is  applied  to  iron  or  other 
metal  it  often  happens  that  the  paint 
film  hardens  and  softens,  alternately, 
according  to  conditions  of  the  weather', 
even  if  the  paint  was  prepared  with  the 
best  of  oil.  This  will  not  take  place 
with  native  red,  and  in  the  case  of  In- 
dian red  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
improper  trea,tment  of  the  red,  which  is 
made  by  calcining  copperas  (sulphur  of 
iron),  then  washing  it  to  free  it  from 
acid,  and  neutralizing  remaining  traces 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  an  alkali,  gen- 
erally soda. 

If  too  much  of  the  latter  remains  in 
the  pigment  it  saponifies  the  oil. 

Prevention  of  Mildew. 

WITHOUT  GOING  INTO’  further 
details  as  to  the  names  given  by 
the  research  chemist  to  the 
fungi  or  mildew  or  their  origin,  the 
writer  will  suggest  to  the  painter  the 
preventive  method,  which  has  proved 
practical  for  many  years  when  followed 
to  the  letter. 

For  new  work,  the  priming  coat  must 
not  be  held  too  oily;  the  oil  contents 
should,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  .give 
the  paint  proper  penetration,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  lumber,  but,  in  any 
case,  enough  turpentine  (not  mineral 
spirits)  and  a moderate  portion  of  .good 
oil  drier,  free  from  gum  or  rosin,  should 
be  used  to  make  it  spread  freely  under 
the  brush  and  the  prime  well  rubbed  in. 

Pure  carbonate  of  lead  (keg  lead,  so- 
called)  will  make  the  best  priming  and 
can  be  tinted  to  suit  with  oil  color.  This 
must  be  permitted  to  dry  hard  before  a 
second  coat  is  applied,  which  may  be 
made  from  part  lead  and  part  zinc, 
ground  in  oil,  paste  form,  say  75  parts, 
by  weight,  of  either  basic  carbonate  of 
lead  or  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  and  25 
parts,  by  weight,  of  zinc  white  tinted 
with  oil  color  to  a suitable  shade  and 
thinned  with  well-settled  and  aged  raw 
linseed  oil,  adding  good  oil  drier  free 
from  gum  or  rosin,  as  suggested,  for  the 
priming  coat. 

If  for  a three-coat  job,  the  second  coat 
just  mentioned  should  have  a portion 
of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  say  at 
least  one  pint  to  each  gallon  of  the 
paint  added,  in  order  to  cut  the  gloss 
and  insure  proper  hardening.  When  the 
finishing  coat  is  made  from  a solid 
color,  such  as  bronze  green,  olive  green, 
moss  green,  or  when  a trimming  of 
tuscan  red,  composite  brown,  etc.,  is  ap- 
plied, it  has  been  the  practice  of  many 
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when  the  remover  is  I'urtlier  diluted 
with  watei.  For  cleaning-  painted  sur- 
faces. use  a weak  solution  of  the  re- 
mover. 

Operators  whose  hands  are  easily  af- 
fected by  strong  lye  or  soda  solutions, 
should  wear  rubber  gloves  while  work- 
ing with  the  remover.  In  order  to  neu- 
tralize the  alkaline  nature  of  the  re- 
mover, a small  portion  of  vinegar  can 
be  added  to  the  water  used  for  cleaning 
off,  say  one  gill  to  each  gallon  of 
water. 


Formula  for  Home  Made  Wall 
Paper  Cleaner. 

AL.  K.,  CONNECTICUT,  would 
like  to  have  formula  for  a good 
• wall  paper  cleaner  in  dough  form, 
to  be  kneaded  in  as  the  paper  is  being 
cleaned.  Has  had  a recipe  for  same,  but 
cannot  locate  it. 

-\nswer: — ^Mix  together  one  pound 
each  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  into  a 
stiff  dough  with  water  and  bake  it  some- 
what. then  remove  the  crust.  Then  add 
by  kneading  one  ounce  table  salt,  one 
half  ounce  of  powdered  naphthaline,  one 
ounce  of  cornmeal  and  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  burnt  umber. 
Form  the  mass  as  much  as  your  hand 
will  hold  and  when  using  it,  always 
draw  it  over  the  paper  in  one  direction 
only  over  the  paper  you  wish  to  clean. 
-4.  still  more  simple  method  is  to  tie  up 
two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  in  a coarse 
flannel  bag,  rubbing  it  over  the  paper 
briskly,  all  in  one  direction  -without 
missing  a single  spot.  However,  in  using 
either  the  dough  or  bran,  first  dust  the 
surface. 

In  view  of  the  desire  for  wheat  con- 
servation it  was  thought  well  to  add  the 
following;  — 

The  next  best  means  to  clean  paper 
is  to  take  very  stale  bread,  which  is 
nearly  moldy,  really  unfit  for  eating,  cut 
it  in  slices,  remove  the  crust  and  wipe 
tne  paper  -with  the  slices  in  the  lightest 
possible  manner  in  downward  direction, 
doing  no  more  than  a yard  at  a time. 
Greasy  blotches  may  be  taken  out  of 
wall  paper  by  mixing  powdered  pipe 


clay  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  brush  the  mixture  over  the 
greasy  spot  and  let  it  dry,  then  brush 
off  the  dry  powder.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  or  means  for  cleaning  wall 
paper  by  omitting  flour  or  bran  en- 
tirely. 


Watching  Interior  Finish  to  Old 
Surface  on  Oak. 

W.  J.  H.,  Pennsylvania,  has  a job  on 
hand  in  matching  part  of  old  woodwork 
finished  in  thq  natural,  the  new  work 
being  oak  lumber  and  the  finish  to  be 
dark  oak  effect,  similar  to  the  old  work. 
Wants  to  know  best  method  of  doing 
the  work.  Asks  if  he  should  use  paste 
filler  on  the  new  lum'ber  and  stain  and 
varnish  afterwards. 

Answer:  By  no  means  use  paste 

filler  or  shellac  varnish  before  staining, 
because  in  that  case  the  stain  cannot 
penetrate.  Use  a penetrating  oil  stain, 
that  will  match  tlie  old  work  fairly 
close,  which  you  can  ascertain  by  stain- 
ing a piece  of  the  new  wood;  and,  un- 
less it  is  of  very  open  grain,  apply  a 
coat  of  orange  shellac  varnish  over  the 
stain:  other-wise,  take  paste  filler  col- 
ored with  a small  portion  of  the  stain. 
When  the  filler  has  dried  hard,  smooth 
sandpaper  the  surface,  then  give  two 
coats  of  good  inside  varnish,  or,  for  a 
hurry  job,  one  coat  of  orange  shellac 
and  one  coat  of  inside  varnish.  But  for 
good  work  we  would  suggest  one  coat 
of  inside  rubbing  varnish,  which  can 
be  mossed  and  then  a coat  of  flowing 
varnish.  In  order  to  make  a first  class 
job,  the  old  work  should  be  lightly 
sanded  or  mossed  down  and  varnished 
same  as  the  new  work. 


How  to  Eliminate  Sandy  Matter 
From  Whiting. 

Q.  S.,  New  Jersey,  cannot  obtain 
whiting,  that  does  not  show,  some 
gritty  matter,  which  interferes  with 
some  of  his  finer  work  in  distemper 
painting.  He  would  like  to  know  where 
he  could  obtain  a material  entirely  free 
from  the  sandy  substance,  and  under 
what  name  it  is  offered  or  if  it  is  not 
readily  obtainable,  what  he  could  do 
to  eliminate  the  gritty  particles. 

Answer:  Unless  you  purchase  pre- 


cipitated French  or  English  chalk, 
which  you  can  obtain  from  importing 
houses  in  New  York  City,  you  need  not 
look  for  any  brand  of  whiting,  that  is 
entirely  free  of  sandy  matter,  because 
the  chalk,  when  mixed,  contains  more 
or  less  flinty  matter,  and,  while  in  the 
best  English  cliffstone  Paris  white,  it 
is  eliminated  to  some  extent,  there  is 
always,  even  in  the  higher  priced  goods, 
anywhere  from  one^half  to  1 per  cent, 
by  weight  present,  in  more  or  less  fine 
division;  because  of  its  very  sharp  grit, 
it  will  interfere  with  extra  fine  work. 
The  grade  of  whiting  sold  us,  Ameri- 
can Paris  White,  has  shown  anywhere 
from  2.  to  4'  per  cent,  of  the  substance, 
while  the  different  grades  of  gilders 
whiting  often  contain  up  to  7 or  8 per 
cent.,  and  common  or  commercial  whit- 
ing as  much  as  12  and  even  15  per  cent. 

Precipitated  Fi’ench  or  English  chalk 
is  simply  carbonate  of  lime,  mined  from 
the  cliffs,  on  either  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  and  is  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  flint,  then  ground  in 
water,  floated,  dried  and  powdered.  In 
floating  the  finest  particles  are  run  off 
first  and  the  material  sold  as  precipi- 
tated chalk.  The  next  runs  are  also 
dried  and  sold  either  in  lump  or  pow- 
dered form,  while  the  coarser  residuum 
is  offered  as  English  cliffstone  Paris 
white,  American  Paris  white,  gilders 
whiting,  Spanish  white  or  commercial 
whiting. 

If  you  cannot  procure  the  precipitated 
article  and  do  not  mind  the  trouble,  you 
can  take  a small  portion  of  any  bolted 
whiting,  and  triturate  with  water  in 
any  large  jar  of  glass.  Use  a glass  rod 
or  clean  wooden  paddle,  stirring  the 
mixture  several  times,  then  letting  it 
subside,  when  the  grit  or  hea-vier  par- 
ticles -will  settle  to  the  bottom  first. 
Have  some  cheese  cloth  or  fine  muslin 
ready,  spread  over  a frame,  on  which 
pour  the  top  of  the  mixture  in  the  jar, 
without  causing  it  to  mix  -with  the 
coarser  sediment.  Let  the  water  drain 
off  and  you  will  have  the  fine  particles 
as  a pulp,  which  scrape  off  the  cheese 
cloth  and  put  in  a fairly  warm  place  to 
dry.  Then  you  may  put  it  through  a 
fine  mesh  sieve.  Of  course,  this  is 
rather  ancient  practice,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  for  certain  purposes 
it  is  the  safest  method  to  make  sure 
that  the  material  is  free  of  grit. 


Connecticut  Association 


Action  on  the  subject  of  paint 
selling  by  direct  canvass  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a discount  to  the  master  painter 
on  materials  which  are  used . in  the 
painting  of  any  job,  when  those  ma- 
terials are  supplied  by  a manufacturer 
of  mixed  paints,  will  be  taken  by  the 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  through 
its  next  Executive  Board  meeting,  at 
Chicago,  if  the  plans  of  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Master  Painters  are  followed 
out. 

This  was  made  probable  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Society  at  its 
annual  outing  and  meeting  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  New  Haven,  Satur- 
day, June  29.  At  this  meeting  a reso- 


lution was  passed  authorizing  the  ex- 
ecutive member  from  the  Connecticut 
Association,  following  out  the  sugges- 
tions heretofore  made  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  to  take  the  question  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Executive 
Board,  which  is  to  meet  in  Chicago  in 
August. 

The  Resolution. 

The  resolution  authorizing  this,  and 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  R.  Turner, 
was  as  folows: 

Resolved  : — That  the  Connecticut  State 
Society  advise  some  action  on  the  part 
of  the  International  Association,  toward 
the  election  of  a joint  committee,  com- 
posed of  manufacturers,  who  are  asso- 
ciate members  of  this  society,  to  work 
out  a satisfactory  plan  on  the  sale  of 


The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Connecticut  Society, 
and  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Association,  who  is 
also  the  executive  member  from  the 
Connecticut  Society,  will  carry  the  in- 
structions from  his  State  organization 
to  the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the 
International. 

Convention  at  New  Haven. 

The  NEXT  CONVENTION  of  the 
society  will  be  held  in  New 
Haven,  during  the  month  of 
February.  This  was  decided  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting.  The 
change  of  the  date  of  holding  the  con- 
vention was  brought  about  by  amend- - 

(Continued  on  page  281.) 
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Adjusting  Your 
Paint  Business  to 
War  Conditions 


Changes  Made  Necessary  by 
Great  Conflict — How  Dealers 
Can  Get  Best  Results 


By  FREDERICK  ARNOLD  FARRAR 


Every  man,  woman  and  child 

in  the  country,  every  business, 
large  and  small,  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  world  war.  Each  is  re- 
adjusting, to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
his  day’s  program,  and  the  paint  and 
varnish  business  is  not  excluded.  Every 
live  retailer  is  asking  himself  many 
questions,  some  of  which  he  can  answer 
readily;  for  others  he  is  seeking  a solu- 
tion. 

Every  retailer  also  kpows  that  con- 
sumers must  be  educated  to  the  point 
of  accepting  gracefully  the  changes 
which  have  been  brought  abput  by  ris- 
ing costs  and  certain  government  re- 
strictions and  requirements.  With  all 
this  in  view,  delegates  from  the  various 
paint  manufacturers  have  been  at  our 
national  capital  for  consultation  with 
officials  to  whom  falls  the  duty  of  con- 
serving both  raw  materials  and  finished 
products.  The  United  States  takes  the 
carrying  out  of  these  plans  seriously, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  manufacturers 
have  secured  thorough  information  af- 
fecting our  industry. 

No  Discrimination  Intended. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  government  has  no  desire  to 
discriminate  unfairly  against  the 
paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  in 
fact,  it  has  shown  every  intention  of 
helping  us.  It  was  not  so  much  a brand 
of  restrictions  as  it  is  one  to  gain  co- 
operation, whereby  conservation  and 
economy  would  be  practiced  in  every 
detail  in  order  that  our  industry  might 
continue  on  a profitable  basis. 

All  suggestions  made  were  along 
practical  lines,  based  upon  accurate 
statistics  which  the  government  has 
gathered,  all  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  government  has  expreseld  specific 
desires,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all 
the  consumers,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer, to  co-operate  to  the  successful 
consummation  of  these  plans. 

Certain  Cans  Eliminated. 

ALOND  the  line  of  a scarcity  of 
tin,  that  is,  a scarcity  for  use  as 
paint  containers,  the  government 
has  requested  that  certain  sizes  be 
eliminated.  Paints  and  varnishes  in 
half-gallon  cans,  and  paints  in  pint 
cans  will  be  discontinued,  and  this  will 
cause  no  great  inconvenience,  as  they 
can  well  be  dispensed  with,  at  least 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  wthout 
great  sacrifice  for  either  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  consumer.  Half  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons  will  remain  in  dis- 
tribution as  heretofore. 

Even  with  this  small  curtailment  as 
affecting  individuals,  the  aggregate  sav- 
ing of-  tin  will  be  considerable. 

Another  curtailment  to  which  all  the 
manufacturers  agreed  is  in  the*  variety 
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“The  government  has  no  desire 
to  discriminate  unfairly  against 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turer; in  fact,  it  has  shown  every 
intention  of  helping  us.  It  is  not 
so  much  a brand  of  restriction  as 
it  is  one  to  gain  co-operation, 
whereby  conservation  and  economy 
would  be  practiced  in  every  detail 
in  order  that  our  industry  might 
continue  on  a profitable  basis.” 

^ 

of  colors.  Heretofore  the  number  of 
mixed  paint  shades  has  amounted  in 
many  cases  to  sixty  or  over,  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  asked  to  limit  this 
number  to  thirty-two,  which  again 
creates  no  loss  or  inconvenience,  as 
many  of  the  colors  are  simply  various 
shades  of  a solid  color,  and  the  tints 
can  be  produced  by  the  adding  of  vari- 
ous proportions  of  white,  or  shades  can 
be  secured  by  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  colors,  and,  while  the  color 
card  may  present  a lesser  variety  of 
tints,  practically  all  the  colors  can  be 
produced  if  a little  skill  and  care  is 
employed.  This  curtailment,  however, 
contributes  materially  to  economy. 

May  Eliminate  Some  Labels. 

There  is  also  some  talk  of 

eliminating  certain  labels;  that 
is,  where  one  varnish  is  manu- 
factured for  a number  of  purposes,  a 
special  label  for  each  individual  use  has 
heretofore  been  supplied,  and  in  doing 
away  with  this  practice  much  can  be 
saved,  as  this  reduction  in  duplication 
tends  towards  greater  economy.  It  will 
also  help  to  simplify  the  sale  of  varnish 
products. 

In  fact,  the  whole  government  pro- 
gram of  conservation  is  putting  all  in- 
dustries on  an  efficiency  basis,  which 
will  have  a vast  and  permanent  good 
when  peace  is  again  established,  and 
will  help  the  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try to  carry  their  business  along  more 
profitable  lines,  profits  which  have 
been  attacked,  owing  to  the  steadily 
increasing  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor 
and,  in  fact,  everything  that  enters  into 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Certain  materials  have  not  only  been 
hard  to  secure,  but  everything  entering 
into  the  cost  of  factory  operation  has 
advanced  to  a point  where  the  subject 
of  profitable  merchandising  nas  become 
acute.  Freight  and  traffic  conditions  a’-e 
also  ones  of  particular  concern  as  af- 
fecting costs. 

Even  some  of  the  crude  earth  pig- 
ments, such  as  the  common  yellow 
orchres,  have  become  hard  to  obtain, 
owing  both  to  transportation  and  min- 
ing conditions,  and  even  with  these,  the 
prices  have  almost  doubled.  The  price 


of  turpentine,  as  you  know,  has  also 
advanced,  and  as  it  is  very  necessary 
to  the  manufacturer  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  it  must  be  included  and 
reckoned  with  in  establishing  a proper 
list  price. 

There  has  also  been  a great  advance 
in  the  price  of  boxes,  cost  of  packing, 
etc.;  paper  stock  for  color  cards  and 
labels  has  gone  sky  high,  and  the  ad- 
vance includes  printing  ink,  type 
metal,  presses,  etc. 

The  reduced  quantity  of  available 
linseed  oil  has  also  confronted  the 
manufacturer,  adding  to  ultimate  high- 
er prices  to  the  consumer.  We  under- 
stand that  the  domestic  supply  of  seed 
is  never  sufficient  for  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  even  in  normal 
times,  they  having  relied  largely  on 
seed  imported  from  Argentina,  but 
transportation  facilities  have  been  re- 
duced, rather  than  increased,  and  that 
situation,  too,  has  become  severe. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  even  from  the  Argen- 
tine, and  without  a remedy  soon  com- 
ing forward  to  relieve  this  difficulty, 
the  paint  manufacturer  will  be  more 
seriously  inconvenienced  than  ever,  and 
in  order  to  overcome,  even  in  a limited 
way,  this  situation,  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers  have  petitioned  the 
government  to  assist  them  in  obtaining, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  trans- 
portation of  this  seed  from  Argentine. 

So  you  see  that  the  manufacturers 
are  face  to  face  with  all  these  difficul- 
ties; to  insure  the  high  quality  hereto- 
fore found  in  their  goods,  a higher 
price  to  the  consumer  is  necessary,  and 
the  customer,  in  order  to  receive  100 
per  cent,  goods,  must  bear  a proportion 
of  all  these  advances. 

Manufacturers  Not  Pessimistic. 

Manufacturers  are  not  dis- 
couraged by  any  means  and 
are  in  no  way  pessimistic,  al- 
though they  realize  that  it  requires  in- 
creased effort,  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, a heartier  co-operation  and  strict 
economy,  if  goods  of  the  old  quality  are 
to  be  supplied  as  usual.  They  are  put- 
ting every  effort  forward  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  every  indication  points  to 
a good  business,  perhaps  even  a larger 
one  than  !in  normal  times ; but  you 
dealers  should  explain  to  your  trade 
the  exact  conditions,  so  that  they  will 
not  feel  that  you  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  advancing  the  price 
to  them  beyond  a legitimate  profit. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  advance  prices 
on  practically  everything,  and  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  as  a whole  has 
given  the  consumer  the  advantage  of 
any  purchases  it  has  been  able  to  make, 
which  would  effect  a saving. 

These  ihdustries  are  keeping  up  the 
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high  standard  of  their  goods.  Retailers 
sliould  impress  upon  the  consumer  the 
■worthiness  of  ithe  situation,  atnd  the 
sincerity  of  their  desire  to  supply  goods 
whose  stori/  on  the  job  will  be  one  of 
credit,  a crd1t  to  the  retailer  and  a 
credit  to  the  consumer's  choice.  When 
it  comes  to  house  paint,  for  instance, 
the  added  cost  on  the  whole  job  wi  1 
probably  not  exceed  five  or  ten  dollars 
for  the  average  house,  and,  considering 
the  preservation,  the  beauty,  and  the 
greatly  increased  selling  value,  this 
small  sum  should  not  discourage  the 
buyer. 

Now  Is  Time  to  Sit  Tight. 

N OW,  AiBO'VB  ADL  TIMiBS,  is  one 
for  the  paint  men  to  get  in  the 
paint  wagon,  sit  tight,  and  ride  on 
up  to  success.  Manufacuirers  are  seeing 
to  it  that  there  is  still  a good  profit  for 
paint,  varnish  and  kindred  line  prod- 
ucts for  the  retailer.  They  are  put- 


NBVBR FORGBTTTNG  that  we  live 
in  a severely  utilitarian  age, 
when  everything  we  do  for  the 
public  good  must  be  along  purely  prac- 
tical lines,  a discussion  on  the  old  mat- 
ter of  letter  shading,  whether  it  shall 
be  to  this  side  or  to  that,  and  so  on, 
must  avoid  old-time  ideas,  and  come 
right  to  the  practical  point,  its  use. 

Primarily  the  letter  was  shaded  to 
enhance  the  ornamental  effect,  but  this 
is  no  longer  thought  of.  We  may  make 
a far  better  looking  sign,  with  the 
beautiful  styles  of  letters  that  are  now 
at  our  command,  and  in  which  shading 
could  not  be  used,  if  desired.  But  shad- 
ing may  sometimes  be  employed,  not  for 
effect,  but  to  fill  excess  of  space. 

Still  the  old  question  will  bob  up' — 
on  which  side  of  the  letter  should  the 
shade  be?  A sort  of  how-old-was-Ann 
question.  But  the  question  is  not  void 
of  actual  interest. 

Left-Hand  Shading  Preferred. 

Usually  the  shade  is  preferred  on  the 
left-hand  side,  though  many  say  this 
is  not  right,  at  least  not  according  to 
Nature,  as  thev  sav,  though  Nature  has 
little  to  do  with  it;  when  an  artist  or 
draftsman  is  drawing  he  prefers  the 
light  to  fall  so  that  his  hand  will  not 
be  shaded,  hence  if  the  light  falls  from 
the  right  it  causes  a shadow  from  his 
hand,  to  that  extent  hiding  his  work  as 
he  proceeds.  But  there  are  some  very 
good  reasons  for  placing  the  shade  on 
the  left-hand  side,  sign  painters  who 
advocate  this  s'de  will  tell  you.  For 
instance,  an  examination  of  several  of 
the  Roman  letters,  the  most  used  in  let- 
tering, though  less  in  shading,  will  show 
that  it  is  easier  to  shade  on  the  left, 
less  work  being  required. 

First,  let  us  see  how  many  forms  of 
letter  shades  there  are.  The  relief 
shade — you  recall  in  what  fantastic 
forms  the  old-timer  cast  bis  “reliefs?” 
That  is,  if  you  are  old  enough.  A sort 
of  nightmare,  and  yet  they  were  called 
beautiful,  and  the  workman  who  did  it 
was  decorated  for  it.  Not  with  the 
double  iron  cross,  either.  But  there  is 


ting  out,  as  usual,  a splendid  line  of 
advertising  and  doing  everything , pos- 
sible to  insure  the  retailer  a quick 
turnover.  A good  paint _ stock,  made 
up  of  standard  and  ■well-advertised 
lines,  even  if  they  do  cost  a little  bit 
more  than  some  of  the  cheaper  brands, 
is  still  one  of  the  world’s  best  buys. 

A paint  department,  properly  han- 
dled, cannot  fail  to  return  a handsome 
profit  for  the  retailer,  appealing  as  it 
does  to  the  best  class  of  painters  and 
property  owners.  If  you  approach  them 
on  a sincere  basis,  offering  intelligent 
suggestions  and  helping  them  in  every 
possible  way  to  a good  job,  you  are 
bound  to  win. 

Paint  and  varnish  people  are  spend- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  money  this 
summer  in  effective  advertising  and 
supplying  material  to  the  trade  that  is 
equal  in  every  way  to  prewar  goods 
and,  when  properly  used,  cannot  fail 
to  bring  satisfactory  results. 


a relief  shade  that  is  not  fantastic,  it 
being  one  in  common  use;  it  is  simply 
the  shade  that  has  a small  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  letter. 

Drop  Shade  a Relief. 

The  drop  shade  may  be  considered  as 
a relief  shade.  In  this  the  shade  drops 
below,  instead  of  above,  the  letter.  A 
close  shade  forms  a block,  for  it  unites 
with  the  letter.  In  this  sense  it  is 
really  not  a shade,  but  represents  a part 
of  the  letter  in  shadow. 

There'  is  the  double  relief  shade  and 
the  double  shade,  the  latter  two  ^hades 
cf  differing  colors.  The  blend  shade  is 
used  on  the  outlined  letter,  several 
colors  being  laid  on  and  blended  softly 
together.  Then  the  blended  shading  Is 
outlined,  same  as  the  letter. 

Shading  is  done  at  a 45-degree  angle. 
The  shade  should  be  of  such  breadth  as 
will  most  perfectly  balance  the  body  of 
the  letter.  Too  wide  or  too  narrow,  the 
shade  will  not  look  right.  There  is  no 
strict  rule,  but  in  a general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  it  should  be  one-fifth  the 
width  of  the  main  stem  of  the  letter. 

Then,  also,  space  at  our  command 
may  have  some  infiuence;  shade  often 
fills  up  space  that  would  otherwise  look 
wrong.  There  should  be  some  space 
between  letter  and  shade.  The  block 
letter  is  best  adapted  of  any  for  shad- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  shading  originated 
from  the  use  of  real  wooden  block  let- 
ters; to  imitate  real  block  letters  it  was 
necessary  to  paint  in  shades.  But  in 
making  the  square-built,  so-called  Gothic 
or  Bgyptian,  and  it  is  neither,  one  may 
shade  up  to  and  on  to  the  letter,  or 
leave  a space.  Also,  as  a shade  attached 
to  the  block  letter  makes  it  a solid 
block;  so,"  too,  may  another  shade  be 
made  to  represent  a shadow  cast  from 
the  imitation  block  letter.  One,  distinct 
advantage  with  the  shade  having  a 
space  between  it  and  the  letter,  speak- 
ing now  of  the  block,  is  that  there  are 
few  shade  colors  that  will  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  union  of  letter 
color,  but  will  lose  in  color  effect;  this 
mainly  because  the  shade  is  almost  al- 


Talk Paint  and  More  Paint. 

LBT  your  windows  talk  paints 
and  varnishes,  let  your  clerks 
talk  them,  talk  paint  yourself, 
and  let  your  local  newspapers  speak 
convincingly,  all  boosting  your  paint 
proposition. 

Bvery  one  has  competition;  you  would 
not  want  to  be  in  the  paint  game  with- 
out it.  Just  remember  that  the  other 
fellow  cannot  get  it  all,  and  if  you  do 
your  share  you  will  reap  a harvest  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  look  back,  on  in  the 
beginning  of  1919. 

Make  every  effort  to  advise  your 
trade  that  there  is  no  “skin  game”  in 
advanced  prices.  ' . They  are  legitimate 
and  necessary.  No  intelligent  hpyer 
will  fail  you  if  he  gets  the  advanced 
price  story  in  a business-like  form.  Im- 
press upon  him  that  yours,  like  every 
business,  must  conform  to  war  condi- 
tions. 


ways  a much  lighter  tone  than  that 
of  the  letter. 

Surplus  Space  Taken  Care  Of. 

The  pr9,ctical  side  of  letter  shading 
has  been  shown  in  the  fact  that  sur- 
plus space  may  be  taken  care  of  and 
the  effect  enhanced.  The  matter  goes 
farther,  for  there  is  no  question  but 
that  a well-done,  shaded  sign  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  that  one  can  make 
with  brush  and  paint,  and  at  a mini- 
mum of  time  and  labor.  For  the  ex- 
pert can  shade  very  rapidly  on  ordi- 
nary work  and  on  square  lettering.  Of 
course,  where  you  have,  say,  fancy 
wagon  lettering,  with  many  and  small 
angles  to  shade,  while  the  effect  is  fine, 
even  artistic,  it  takes  pains  and 
time,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

On  cheap  work,  but  which  need  not 
be  cheap  looking,  of  course,  one  may 
run  shading  around  letters  very  rapid- 
ly and  give  it  quite  an  artistic  touch. 
We  see  this  on  many  cloth  signs  and 
on  plain  bulletin  boards. 

Interests  the  Beginner. 

The  subject  of  letter  shading  will  in- 
terest the  beginner  as  it  certainly  does 
the  expert.  It  is  a necessary  part  of 
the  work.  And  there  are  rules  that  both 
must  know  and  regard.  I purpose  citing 
some  of  these.  I have  mentioned  the 
matter  of  placing  the  shade  on  sides, 
also  about  relative  width  of  the  shade. 
Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  rules  fol- 
lowed by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  good 
si.en  letterers;  — 

The  breadth  of  the  shade  should  bal- 
ance the  bodv  of  the  letter;  neither  too 
broad  nor  too  narrow. 

Better  have  the  shade  too  light  at 
the  start,  for  then  you  can  work  it  up 
darker  as  may  be  required. 

The  color  of  the  letter  should  har- 
monize with  the  color  of  the  ground. 
Black  and  white  always  agree. 

Dark-colored  letters  look  best  in  a 
gloss  finish,  while  light-colored  letters 
look  best  in  fiat  or  semi-fiat  color.  A 
red-colored  letter  wjll  appear  best  in 
gloss,  but  should  be  shaded  with  flat 
color. 

Black  and  White  Cornhinat'cns. 

Black  and  white  combinations,  as 
black  letters  on  white  ground,  and  vice 
versa,  are  so  distinct  that  they  need 
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no  shading.  But  on  a tinted  or  light- 
colored  ground  such  letters  should  be 
outlined  or  shaded  with  a color  slightly 
darker  than  the  ground  color,  but  of  the 
same  general  tone. 

When  it  is  a gold  or  white  letter  on 
such  tints  as  light,  blue,  gray,  etc.,  it 
is  best  to  shade  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
letter,  which  will  cause  the  letter  to 
stand  out  better^ 

When  the  ground  color  is  darker  than 
the  letters,  make  the  shade  two  or  even 
three  shades  darker  than  the  ground. 
But  if  the  latter  is  black,  the  shade  or 
line  must  be  a bright  color;  a blended 
shad?  would  look  well. 

Don’t  shade  a black  letter  on  white 
ground  with  a gray  made  from  lamp- 
black and  white,  but  either,  use  ivory 
black  or  add  a little  ocher  to  white. 


Some  have  a rule  to  add  some  of  the 
letter  color  to  the  ground  color  to  make 
shading  color;  adding  some' white,  too. 
Thus  a black  letter  on  white  ground 
would  have  a light  gray  shade.  A red 
letter  on  pearl  ground  would  have  a 
shade  of  delicate  cool  gray,  and  so  on. 
White  tinted  with  Vandyke  brown,  with 
a little  blue,  makes  a fair  shade  for 
black  letters  on  white  ground;  better, 
some  think,  than  the  black  and  white 
gray  shade. 

A second  shade  must  always  be  of  a 
warmer  tone  than  that  of  the  first 
shade. 

Bottom  Should  Be  Wide. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  shade  should 
be  made  a little  heavier  or  wider  than 
the  rest,  on  account  of  optical  effect. 

The  shade  on  a blue  ground  had  bet- 


ter be  about  three  times  darker  than 
the  ground,  but  warming  it  up  a little 
with  red.  If  a second  shade  is  used, 
make  it  from  Vandyke  brown  or  Indian 
red  with  the  blue.  It  should  be  darker, 
of  course. 

A shadow,  in  nature,  is  less  than  the 
substance  it  falls  from,  hence  the  shade 
of  a letter  is  lighter  than  the  letter. 

All  shading  should  be  such  as  will 
best  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
ground,  and  it  should  not  be  too  strong. 

A gold  letter  on  a white  ground  may 
be  shaded  with  carmine  for  the  deep 
shade,  and  pale  English  vermilion  for 
the  light  shade.  And  various  shades  of 
green  look  well  with  verdigris  for 
touching  up  the  darker  parts.  Blue  al- 
ways agrees  well  with  gold  and  white. 

If  the  shading  is  to  be  done  on  glass, 
the  color  must  be  elastic,  to  prevent  its 
peeling  off. 


Business  In  Tribute 
to  the  Flag 


That  PATIRjIOTISlMI  demands  and  receives  in 
these  days  of  war,  its  tribute  from  business, 
was  exemplified  in  the  recent  celebration  of 
Flag  Day,  June  14,  by  some  of  the  large  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturing  fir.ms. 

On  that  day  the  employes  of  the  Moller  & Schu- 
mann Company,  Charles  Pfizer  & Co.  pmd  Muerer 
Bros.  & Co.,  all  of  Brooklyn,  met  in  front  of  the 
building  of  the  first  named  company  at  Marcy  and 
Flusning  avenues  and  held  a flag  raising  and  pa- 
t”iotic  meeting  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Business  quit  for  the  time  being,  and  patriotism, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  business,  ruled 
the  hour. 


At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call  all  rallied  to  the 
flagstaff  and  watched  Old  Glory  as  she  fluttered 
to  the  breeze.  At  the  raising  of  the  flag  all  stood 
at  attention  and  sang  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Tue  following  salute  was  then  made  to  the  flag: 
“I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag,  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands.  One  nation  indivisable, 
with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

William  F.  Ittner,  of  the  Four-Minute  Men  Di- 
vision, Committee  on  Public  Information,  then  de- 
livered a brief  address. 

The  singing  of  “America”  brought  the  exercises 
to  a close,  and  the  men  and  women,  employers  and 
employes  went  back  to  their  work  firmer  in  their 
faith  in  America  and  the  cause  of  Democracy. 


Make  You’re  Letters  Say,  “We’ll 
Win. 

Get  the  victory  punch  into  your  busi- 
ness letters. 

Pessimism  is  more  infectious  than  a 
cold.  One  doubter  can  give  the  chills 
to  a room  full  of  people.  The  germ 
of  this  disease  often  creeps  into  our 
correspondence  and  does  more  harm 
than  the  spoken  word. 

So  the  Department  of  Commerce  sug- 
gests that  the  win-the-war  spirit  be  got 
into  business  letters.  Originally  the 
idea  was  proposed  to  apply  to  mail  sent 
to  foreign  ccuntries.  Here  the  color  of 
our  thoughts  is  searched  for  eagerly  oe- 
tween  the  lines  of  what  we  write.  The 
business  man  abroad — whether  a neu- 
tral or  an  ally — ^is  quick  to  see  any 
weakness.  The  flag  ought  to  be  kept 
flying  in  all  letters  that  leave  the 
country. 

The  same  is  true  of  business  letters 
to  home  correspondents.  There  is  such 
a thing  as  negative  as  well  as  positive 
patriotism.  To  refrain  from  doubts  is 
not  enough.  Our  correspondence  should 
carry  a vital  confidence  and  purpose  to 
see  the  war  through  to  victory.  We  are 
going  to  win.  Let  your  letters  show 
you  know  it. 


fP=  ■ 

SOME  UNIQUE  NAMES 
of  the  New  York 
War  Savings  Societies. 

BUILDERS  OF  FRANCE 
' CONSTANT  CONSERVERS 
JUNIOR  SAMMIES 
PEACE  BUILDERS 
FREE  SEAS 
STAMP  DICKERS 
VICTORY  CLUB 
LIFE  SAVERS 

KWEER  THE  KAISER  KLUB 
NO  MAN’S  LAND 
THE  KAISER'S  UNDERTAKERS 
C.  N.  D.  (Western  Union  Tele- 
graph) 

LOYAL  LENDERS 
KULTUR  KILLERS 
THRIFT  STAMP  WARRIORS 
ALLEN  ALLIES.  (Named  for 
Frederic  W.  Allen.) 
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Will  Study 
Liability  Rates 


, N.  J.  Association  Appoints 
Committee — Convention 
Program  Is  Announced 


Employers’  liabiIlity  compen- 
sation rates  formed  the  chief  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Association  of  Master  Painters  to  be 
held  prior  to  the  annual  convention  at 
Asbury  Park  in  July. 

Voicing  protest  against  the  high  rates 
in  vogue  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
members  of  the  board  voted  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  which 
would  take  up  the  question,  study  it, 
secure  data  on  the  number  of  accidents 
and  injuries  occurring  in  the  business  of 
the  master  painters  of  the  State  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  report  back  to 
the  board;  or,  if  possible,  to  the  con- 
vention at  Aisbury  Park,  which  will  be 
held  July  17,  18  and  19. 

George  Udall,  F.  J.  Bergmann  and 
Henry  Schoonmaker  were  appointed  by 
President  Turton  as  members  of  the 
committee. 

Insurance  Companies  Benefit. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
that  other  States  were  having  the  same 
trouble,  and  that  there  was  a general 
feeling  that  compensation  rates  had 
been  made  too  high  for  the  risks  in 
volved.  with  the  result  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  were  getting  the  benefit 
through  the  rates  fixed,  and  the  em- 
ployers were  paying  for  it.  Special  ref- 
erence was  made  by  Secretary  Henry 
Witt,  Jr.,  to  the  results  which  the  Penn- 
• sylvania  association  had  secured  through 
prompt  action,  and  the  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  association  se- 
cured lower  rates  was  read  fromi  The 
Painters’  Magazine  for  June. 

The  Paterson-Silk  City  associations’ 
fight  again  came  up  on  the  report  of 
the  case  by  William  Christiansen,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  see 
if  some  method  of  admitting  the  Silk 
City  association  to  membership  in 
the  State  association  could  be  de- 
vised. He  said  that  the  case  was 
hopeless:  that  the  Paterson  asso- 

ciation would  not  consent  to  the 
admission  of  the  Silk  City  to  the 
State  association,  and  that  it  would  not 
admit  the  Silk  City  association,  as  a 
body,  to  the  Paterson  association,  but 
would  allow  individual  members,  or  cer- 
tain ones  of  them,  to  join.  He  declared 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  a matter 
for  the  State  convention  to  take  up. 

Discussion.  Is  Heated. 

The  discussion  was  heated  at  times, 
members  of  the  Paterson  association 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  insist- 
ing that  they  were  standing  on  their 
rights,  and  that  they  objected  to  being 
coerced  into  permitting  a rival  associa- 
tion to  become  a member  of  the  State 
organization.  They  declared  that  there 
were  some  members  of  the  Silk  City 
association  who  were  acceptable,  but 
that  there  were  others  who  were  not, 
and  that  they  never  would  consent 


either  to  allow  the  latter  association  to 
come  into  the  State  association  or  to 
permit  the  Silk  City,  as  a body,  to'  join 
with  their  own  organization. 

Seeing  that  the  discussion  was  get- 
ting nowhere  in  particular,  and  was 
taking  up  time.  President  'Turton  de- 
clared the  arguments  closed.  It  is 
freely  predicted  that  the  entire  matter 
will  come  up  before  the  midsummer 
convention. 

Apparently  there  is  only  one  way  that 
the  Silk  City  association  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  'State  body 
over  the  objection  of  the  Paterson  asso- 
ciation. That  is.  by  changing  the 
organic  law  of  the  State  association 
which  now  forbids  membership  of  two 
organizations  from  one  town  or  city, 
where  the  older  or  member  organiza- 
tion objects.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
drastic  step  will  be  taken  is  something 
“on  the  knees  of  the  gods.” 

Convention  Program. 

George  Udall,  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee,  reported  the  following 
program  for  the  convention: 

Time:  July  17,  18  and  19. 

Place:  Brunswick  Hotel,  A'sbury. 

Park,  N.  J. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17. 

11  a.  m.  Executive  Board  meeting. 

2 p.  m.  Opening  prayer.  , 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor  of 
Asbury  Park. 

Reading  of  minutes  last  con- 
vention and  Executive  Board 
Meeting. 

President’s  address. 

Appointment  of  Committees  on 
Resolutions,  Nominations  and 
President’s  address. 

Reports  of  Officers: — Vice-pres- 
ident, Secretary,  Organizer, 
Treasurer. 

Address — Vocational  Education, 
W.  A.  O’Leary,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education 
for  New  Jersey. 

Address — ^Trade  Promotion,  A. 
H.  McGhan,  iS>ecretary-Tre^- 
urer  International  Associa- 
tion. 

Question  Box. 

Introduct’on  of  Resolutions. 

Communications. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  18. 

9:  30  a.  m.  Reports  of  Delegates  to  Inter- 
national Convention. 

Report  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

- Lecture,  J.  R.  iMoGrearor  on  the 
Manufacture  of  White  Lead 
from  Ground  to  Finished 
Product.  Illustrated  with 
Motion  Pictures. 

Address  on  Trade  Education, 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton.  Illus- 
trated with  Stereopticon 
Views. 

Question  Box. 


Address  on  Wall  Paper,  Henry 
Burn,  President  Wall  Paper 
Manufafiturers’  Association. 

Address,  “What  Are  You  Do- 
ing?” Oscar  L.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent International  Associa- 
tion. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  19. 

9:30  a.m.  Reports  of  Committees. 

Question  Box. 

Address,  Speaker  and  Subject 
from  Associate  Members. 

Election  and  Installation  of 
Officers. 

New  Business. 

Choice  of  Place  for  Open  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Secretary  Witt  asked  permission  of 
the  board  to  invite  any  reputable  master 
painters  in  the  State,  members  of  the 
organization,  to  attend  the  convention. 
This  was  granted. 

'A  communication  from  A.  H.  ^ Mc- 
Ghan, secretary  of  the  International 
Association,  enclosing  letters,  was  read 
by  the  secretary.  Mr.  McGhan  sug- 
gested a method  of  follow-up  letters' 
such  as  he  was  using,  through  the  Wis- 
consin association,  to  get  master  paint- 
ers to  attend  the  State  convention  and 
then  to  join  the  local  or  State  associa- 
tions. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board 
that  the  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  but 
that  the  period  of  time  which  would 
lapse  before  the  convention  would  pro- 
hibit placing  it  in  operation  this  year. 

Entertainment  Not  Announced. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the 
convention  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. It  is  declared,  however,  that 
there  will  be  some  pleasing  times  for 
those  members  and  guests  who  will  go 
to  Asbury  Park  this  year._  Abnormal 
conditions  have  created  a spirit  of  econ- 
omy in  the  'board,  but,  despite  this,  it  is 
expected  that  those  whO'  are  present 
will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
that  situation  which,  according  to  the 
old  saying,  “Makes  Jack  a dull  boy. 

Secretary  Witt  again  urged  that  all 
officials  of  the  State  association  be  sure 
to  stay  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  at 
Asbury  Park,  the  official  headquarte^ 
of  the  convention.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  have  any  of  the  offi- 
cials staying  at  quarters  away  from  the 
Brunswick,  as  it  might  create  confusion 
in  getting  them  all  together. 

Rates  at  the  Brunswick  have  been 
announced  at  $4  per  day.  Whether 
or  not  there  will  be  any  concession  has 
ont  been  determined,  as  the  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  its  report.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  in  view  of  the  generally 
high  cost  of  everything,  if  the  rates  will 
be  made  any  lower,  . , , , j 

The  Executive  Board  decided  to  send 
a letter  to  Charles  E^.  Van  Syckle, 
former  president,  who  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  hospital  after  under- 
gQiag  a major  operation. 
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Connecticut  Society 
Outing 

{Continued  from  page  276.) 

ments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
Hitherto  the  State  Convention  has  been 
held  prior  to  the  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  and  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  fol- 
low that  very  important  event.  It  was 
therefore  made  a part  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  State  Society  that  it  hold 
its  annual  conventions  in  February  of 
each  year. 

Exhibits  will  be  allowed  at  the  con- 
vention as  hitherto.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  in  many  of  the  various 
State  societies  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  allowing  the  manufacturers  to 
have  exhibits  during  the  present  condi- 
tion of  business,  but,  after  some  discus- 
sion the  Connecticut  members  felt  that 
it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  the 
manufacturers  to  have  such  exhibits. 
The  decision  was  reached,  however,  only 
after  the  question  had  been  put  up  to 
a number  of  representatives  of  manu- 
facturing interests  which  are  also  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  State  Society. 

The  meeting  adopted,  after  some  minor 
changes,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  There  have  been  a number  of 
more  or  less  irritating  doubts  regarding 
the  powers  of  the  society,  and  it  was 
decided  that  some  part  of  the  by-laws 
required  attention.  The  committee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  has  been  at  work  for 
several  months  on  the  revision,  and 
presented  it  complete  to  the  meeting. 
Most  of  the  changes,  Tt^ith  the  exception 
of  the  time  of  holding  the  convention, 
relate  to  the  internal  workings  of  the 
society. 

The  committee  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  society  in  thanks  for 
the  work  which  it  had  done. 

No  Executive  Board  Meeting. 

The  meeting  was  to  be  a dou- 
ble affair,  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  to  be  held  first,  to  be  Al- 
lowed by  the  open  meeting,  but  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  board  meeting 
and  to  have  only  the  open  meeting.  This 
was  decided  because  the  real  business 
of  the  association,  after  all,  was  to  “pull 
off”  its  annual  summer  outing,  at  which 
great  things  were  to  be  done. 

In  the  absence  of  H.  B.  Hyatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  who  was  kept  at 
home  through  illness,  C.  P.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. A resolution  of  sympathy  for  the 
president,  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  good  health  again, 
was  passed  by  the  meeting. 

The  society  also  passed  a resolution 
condoling  E.  D.  Jamieson^,  New  Eng- 
land representative  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
White  Lead  Company  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  occurred  recently. 

The  business  meting  having  been 
concluded  as  quickly  as  was  possible, 
the  members  then  adjourned  to  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Hotel  Shoreham,  where 
they  were  given  the  choice  of  two  din- 
ners— one  a fish  dinner  and  the  other  a 
meat  and  chicken  affair.  The  members 
were  about  evenly  divided  in  their 
choice,  so  that  there  were  no  jealousies 
aroused. 


Excellent  Dinner  Served. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SAT  down  to  this 
meal,  and  so  excellent  was  it — or 
so  excellent  were  both  meals — 
that  after  the  eating  was  finished  a ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  repast. 

During  the  dinner  music  was  offered, 
and  a singer  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Donnelly  pleased  the  members 
very  much.  She  rendered  several  songs 
which  evoked  great  applause,  but  the 
most  popular,  and  the  one  in  which  all 
the  diners  joined,  was  the  one  which 
was  the  product  of  the  present  war, 
“Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.” 

The  Athletic  Events. 

After  the  meeting  and  after 
the  dinner,  the  men  who  sud- 
denly became  metamorphosed 
into  athletes,  went  to  the  athletic  field, 
there  to  display  their  prowess.  That 
they  displayed  it  no  one  can  doubt,  for 
aCter  it  was  all  over  some  of  thetai 
were  so  sore  and  stiff  that  they  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  their  ability  to 
do  any  work  for  the  rest’ of  their  natural 
lives.  However,  this  was  taken  with  the 
usual  grain  of  salt,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  each  painter  would  be  back  on 
the  job  again  on  the  following  Monday, 
ready  to  pursue  the  nimble  dollar  into 
his  lair  and  there  seize  him  by  main 
force. 

“Mush  Ball"  Introduced. 

The  First  event  of  colossal 
magnitude,  was  the  baseball 
game  which  took  place  between 
Bridgeport  and  the  rest  of  the  field. 
This  affair  was  down  on  the  program 
as  a baseball  game,  at  any  event,  and 
charity  compels  us  to  write  it  as  such. 
There  were  some  budding  stars  whose 
abilities  came  to  light  in  this  event,  and 
there  were  others  who  could  not 
exactly  be  termed  “budding.”  There  was 
plenty  of  action,  however,  and  every- 
body declared  that  the  game  was  a 
tremendous  success.  Just  who  was  who, 
and  what  positions  they  played,  was 
hardly  revealed  by  the  score  coard,  but 
it  was  announced  after  about  three  in- 
nings had  been  played,  that  Bridgeport 
had  won  by  a score  of  11  to  8. 

When  the  game  started  a regular 
league  ball  was  used  for  about  two  sec- 
onds, and  then  some  one,  having  com- 
passion on  the  players,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  their  hands  and  fingers, 
threw  an  indoor  ball  on  the  field,  and 
hailing  it  with  joy,  the  players  seized 
upon  it,  and  thereafter  the  game  was 
played  with  the  “mush  ball.”  ’Twas  bet- 
ter so,  for  it  saved  the  s’kilful  dignits 
of  the  players  for  future  work  in  the 
painting  field. 

Bridgeport  Win?  Tug  of  War. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  exciting  events 
on  the  program,  was  the  tug-of- 
war  contest  between  Bridgeport 
and  Waterbury.  This  was  finally  won 
by  the  former,  after  every  puller  on 
each  side  had  exhausted  himself  in  his 
effort  to  get  the  mark  over  on  his 
team’s  side.  Prodigious  deeds  of  valor 
were  performed,  and  one  of  the  bright, 
particular  stars  was  Neil  Muirhead, 
vice-president  of  the  International  as- 
sociation-, who  performed  on  the  side 
of  Bridgeport.  The  best  two  out  of 
three  pulls  decided  the  contest. 

It  was  reported  that  large  wads  of 


money,  such  as  would  have  made  John 
IX  Rockefeller  green  with  envy 
changed  hands  on  this  momentous  oc- 
SveT’out  ^ there  were  no  official  figures 


Hartford.  In  this  contest  the 
old  boys  were  eliminated  in  a hurrv 
where  they  had  the  temerity  to  contest 
with  youth.  It  was  a case  where  the 
latter  had  to  be  served,  and  it  was. 

The  quoit  contest  was  closely  fought 
tffie  field  of  spectators  was 
greatly  excited.  There  was  also  a large 
exchange  of  the  Min  of  the  realm  over 
this  event,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  Coughlin  and  Weaver,  rep- 
resenting Bridgeport.  ^ 

Two  splendid  representatives  of  the 
craft,  in  the  person  of  Neil 
Muirhead  and  C.  R.  Turner,  won  the 
thre^legged  event.  At  least,  they  were 
reported  to  have  won  it,  and  no  one 
cares  to  go  back  of  the  records.  And 
they  surely  deserved  the  prize  if  energy 
and  perseverance  count  for  anything 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
final  contest  was  ended,  and  the  mem- 
bers  all  gathered  to  bid  each  other 
good-bye. 


The  entire  affair  was  a success.  It 
was  a time  when  business  largely 
second  fiddle  to  the  lighter 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  life.  There  was 
happiness  and  joy  on  every  hand,  and 
no  one  who  was  present  doubted  for 
one  moment  that  the  relief  from  the 
hardships  and  worries  of  a ibusiness 
m.-de  doubly  hard  and  exacting  in  these 
trying  times,  worked  for  anything  else 
than  a better  conditioning  for  the  af- 
rairs  that  are  to  come. 


Events  of  the  Day. 

HE  following  are  the  official 
events  of  the  day:  — 

EVENT.'i  OF  THE  DAY. 
Saturday,  .June  29,  10  A.  M. 
Executive  Board  Meeting. 

Open  Meeting— 11  A.  M. 
Feeding — 1 P.  M. 


Athletic  Sports— 2.30  P.  M. 

1.  Baseball  Game. 

2.  Hundred  Yard  Race. 

3.  Quoiting  Contest. 

4.  Three  Legged  or  Sack  Race. 

o.  Tug  of  War — Bridgeport  vs. 

Waterbury. 

6.  Standing  Broad  Jump. 

7.  f Special)  100-Yard  Dash  on  All 
Pours. 

The  Dinner  Menu. 

The  dinner  menu  follows: 

MENU. 

Mixed  Pickles 
Clam  Chowder 
Steamed  Soft  Shell  Clams 
Broiled  Fish 
French  Fried  Potatoes 
Half  Spring  Chicken 
Green  Salad  French  Dressing 

Half  Cold  Boiled  Lobster 
Demi-Tasse 

Bottle  of  Beer  or  Soft  Drink 
Choice 

Olives  Radishes 

Cream  of  Chickfen  Soup 
Broiled  Mackerel 
French  Pried  Potatoes 
Sweetbread  Patties 
Roast  Young  Chicken 
Mashed  Potatoes  New  Green  Peas 

New  Shoreham  Ice  Cream 
Demi-Tasse 

Bottle  of  Beer  or  Soft  Drink 
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Awards  Prizes  in 
Salesmen’s  Contest 


Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry 
Adds  Many  New  Members  — 
New  Cut  Service  is  Offered 


When  Grandma 
Was  a Girlie 
It  Was  the 
Custom 


To  Use  WALL  PAPER  In  Every  Room 
In  The  House. 

WHY? 

Because  Her  People  Knew  That  It  Was 
The  One  Ideal  Wall  Covering  To  Give 
The  Proper  Cheer  And  Tone  To  The 
Home,  And  That  It  Offered  Every 
Opportunity  For  The  Expression  Of 
Individual  Taste. 

People  Of  Today  Are  Coming  More 
And  More  To  Realize  This  Fact  (Which 
Our  Grandmothers  Knew  Long  Ago). 
And  For  This  Reason  We  Are  Carrying 
The  Most  Beautiful  And  Most  Complete 
Stocks  Of  WALL  PAPER  We  Have 
Ever  Had. 

It  Is  Not  Too  Late  Yet  To  Paper-Up, 
So  Come  To  Our  Store  And  Let  Us 
Show  You  Our  New  And  Beautiful 
WALL  PAPERS. 

We  Will  Gladly  Assist  You  In  Making 
Your  Selections. 

(Your  Name  Here) 


Two  Column  Cut  and  Copy 


AWards  Salesmen’s  Prizes. 

The  ALLIED  WALL  PAPER  IN- 
DUSTRY, at  the  time  of  its  recent 
drive,  conducted,  in  addition  to 
its  window-dressing  prize  contest,  an- 
other contest  which  was  confined  to 
traveling  salesmen,  and  which  was  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  new  subscribing 
members  to  the  association. 

The  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  for 
the  greatest  number  of  members  secured 
by  traveling  salesmen.  The  contest  was 
keen,  and  Secretary  Gould  has  just  an- 
nounced the  winners. 

Gold  Watch,  First  Prize. 

First  prize,  which  was  a gold 
watch,  was  awarded  to  Edward  L. 
Allen,  of  B.  R.  Haffelflnger,  of  Han- 
over, Pa.,  who  brought  in  64  new  mem- 
bers.  Second  prize,  a traveling  bag,  went 
to-  W.  B.  Bates,  S.  A.  Maxwell  & Co., 
Chicago,  who  was  responsible  for  add- 
ing 59  members  to  the  list.  Third  prize, 
a toilet  set,  was  awarded  to  F.  P. 
Elbanues,  Janeway  and  Carpender,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting 33  to  join  the  association. 

Several  salesmen  who  made  espe- 
cially good  records  were  given  honorary 
mention  by  the  secretary.  Among  them 
were  W.  R.  Clawson,  York  Wall  Paper 
Co.,  of  York,  Pa.;  A.  W.  Wilbanks,  S.  A. 
Maxwell  & Co.,  Chicago,  and  J.  H. 
Whitall,  the  Robert  Graves  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

In  his  report  of  the  contest.  Secretary 
Gould  said:  — 

“There  were  8l  traveling  salesmen  in 
the  contest  and  they  sent  in  500  $1  con- 
tributions. No'  doubt,  there  would  have 
been  more  in  the  contest,  and  there 
wbuld  probably  have  been  more  con- 
tributions, had  there  been  more  men  on 
the  road  this  spring.  But  it  goes  to 
show  how  much  enthusiasm  can  be  cre- 
ated among  the  wall  paper  dealers — ^and 
how  much  they  need  and  want  such 
assistance  as  this  office  is  giving — ^if  we 
all  buckle  right  down  and  try.  There  is  " 
no  reason  why  this  association  can  not 
have  5,060  members,  instead  of  1,500,  as 
we  now  have  if  you  all  co-operate  to 
the  limit  with  this  office,  so  get  your- 
self and  your  men  in  readiness  for  a 
fall  drive  for  members. 

Greater  Program  Outlined. 

Meantime  the  allied  waii 
Paper  Industry  is  moving  on  to- 
what  they  hope  are  even  better 
things  in  the  wall  paper  trade.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  service  which  is 
being  rendered  to  advertisers  by  the  as- 
sociation is  being  appreciated,  and 
greater  co  -operation  is  now  the  aim  of 
the  association. 

While  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry 
has  not  yet  determined  just  what  its 
program  for  the  next  year  is  to  be,  Sec- 
retary Gould  has  outlined  certain  ideas, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  mean  greater 
publicity  for  wall  paper,  and  a more 
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general  campaign  of  education. 

The  opinion  is  now  expressed  that 
since  the  association  began  its  publicity 
work,  there  has  been  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  wall 
paper.  Figures  are  hard  to  obtain  but 
the  general  feeling  is  that  there  has 
been  much  accomplished.  It  seems  cer- 
tain from  expressions  of  manufacturers 
that  business  during  the  spring  drive 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  had 
been  for  any  corresponding  period. 

■A  series  of  new  and  attractive  cuts, 
with  copy  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
them,  has  been  prepared  by  the  sec- 
retary, and  is  being  sent  out  to 
those  dealers  throughout*  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  signify 
their  desire  to  use  the  service. 
These  cuts  are  designed  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  possible  wall  paper  users 
the  beauty  and  utility  of  this  form  of 
decoration. 


This  is  a reproduction  of  the  first 
of  a series  of  single  column  cuts 
tvhich  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  In- 
dustry is  offering  to  its  dealer  mem- 
bers for  use  in  their  advertising  in 
local  papers.  Copy  for  the  adver- 
tising is  also  furnished.  The  com- 
plete set  of  double  and  single  col- 
umn advertising  cuts  and  copy  can 
be  obtained  by  dealer  members  of 
the  organization  by  writing  to  the 
secretary,  H.  A.  Gould,  Mar- 
bridge  building.  New  York- 


If  They  Are  Written  In  Pleasant  Sur- 
roundings. We  Offer  The  Statement 
That  Our  Bright,  New 


WALL  PAPERS 

Will  Assist  Materially  in  Helping  You 
Write  Those  Letters,  For  They  Radiate 
An  Atmosphere  Of  Cheer  Not  Found  In 
Any  Other  Substitute. 

We  Will  Be  Glad  To  Have  You  Ask 
Us  To  Assist  You  In  Making  The  Proper 
Selections. 

(Your  Name  Here) 


Reproduction  of  Single  column  Cuts  in  the  New  Service  to  Member  Dealers  offered  by  the  Allied  Wall 

Paper  Industry. 
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What 

Could 

Be  More 

Cosy 

Than 

This 


Can’t  you  picture  yourself  lounging  In 
a big  chair  before  an  open  fire?  As  you 
watch  the  fiames  play  over  the  logs  you 
dream  of  the  things  of  the  past  or, 
mayhap  plan  of  things  for  the  future! 

Your  vision  raises  and  you  drink  in 
your  entire  surrounding^!  There  is 
something  so  peaceful  and  restful  about 
the  whole  room  that  you  want  to  stay 
there  forever!  What  is  it;  the  furni- 
ture? Yes!  The  rugs?  Yes!  The 
draperies?  Yes!  The  pictures?  Yes! 
But  what  is  it  that  blends  them  all  into 
such  peaceful  harmony?  Ah!  You 
have  it!  The 

WALL  PAPER 
— the  keynote  of  the  furnishings — 
Has  this  ever  occured  to  you?  If  not, 
come  to  our  store  today  and  let  us  help 
you  select  papers  that  will  give  your 
rooms  that  peaceful  and  restful  tone. 

(Your  Name  Here) 


Two  Column  Cut  and  Copy 


At  Our 

WALL  PAPERS 
Will  Convince  You  That  They  Are  Of 
The  Superior  Kind  And  Quality  To 
Make  Your  Home  Attractive — The  Kind 
That  Will  Blend  With  Your  Furniture, 
Draperies  And  Rugs  Into  An  Exquisite 
And  Charming  Whole. 

Our  Experience  And  Knowledge  In 
Helping  You  Make  The  Correct  Selec- 
tions Are  At  Your  Service  In  Any  Way 
At  Any  Time. 

(Your  Name  Here) 


Two  Column  Cut  and  Copy 
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Wall  Paper  Men  at  Rotary  Convention 

Take  Active  Part  at  Kansas  City  — 

Tom  B.  Duncan  Talks  of  Allied 
Wall  Paper  Industry 


UNDER  THE  chairmanship  of  Chris. 
Eilerson,  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Painting  and  Decorating  and 
Vv^all  Paper  Section  of  the  Rotary  Clubs 
gave  a very  good  account  of  itself  at 
the  convention  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Rotary  Clubs,  held  at  Kan- 
sas City.  June  27,  1918. 

The  topics  assigned  to  this  section 
were  as  follows:  — 

(1).  What  Hate  We  in  Our  Vocation 
in  the  Way  of  a Set  of  Standards  of 
Practices  Based  Upon  the  Rotary  Code 
of  Ethics? 

(2).  What  Has  the  War  Done  to 
Our  Vocation? 

(3).  What  Has  Our  Vocation  Done, 
and  What  Can  It  Do  to  Help  Our  Re- 
spective Governments  and  the  Cause 
of  the  Allies? 

(4).  What  Relation  Has  the  Appar- 
ently Rising  Tide  of  Socialism  to  Our 
Vocation? 

The  following  were  the  papers  read: — 
“Increased  Cost  of  Conducting  Our 
Business  Brought  About  by  the  War,” 
Fred  M.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Vocational  Education  in  Trade 
Schools,  and  the  Journeymen  of  the 
Future,”  Harry  B.  Fischer,  303  Main 
street,  Joplin,  Mo. 

“The  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,” 
Tom  B.  Duncan,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“The  Era  of  Craft  Association,”  A. 
H.  Genting. 

“The  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry.” 

-A  particularly  interesting  paper  was 
that  read  by  Tom  B.  Duncan,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  the  subject,  “The  Allied 
W’all  Ptaper  Industry.”  Mr.  Duncan’s 
paper  dealt  with  the  activities  of  the 
association  of  wall  paper  manufactur- 
ers which  was  formed  under  that 
name  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
use  of  wall  paper. 

The  Painters  Magazine  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  publish  this  address  in  full:  — 

The  exploiting  of  wall  paper 
publicity  has  been  a most  difidcult 
problem  with  us  all.  The  small 
volume  of  the  business  and  its  peculiar 
characteristics  preclude  extensive  ad- 
vertising on  account  of  cost.  “It  doesn’t, 
pay  to  advertise  wall  paper”  has  be- 
come a common  and  trite  expression. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
only  wall  paper  advertising  that  has  de- 
livered much  pull  has  been  where 
goods  were  offered  at  a pretended  sacri- 
flee  or  where  something  was  offered  for 
nothing,  it  has  meant,  therefore,  that 
the  advertising  has  been  done  largely 
on  the  cheapest  goods  at  prices  low 
enough  to  move  them;  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  manufacture  and  sale  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  cheap  stuff,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  business. 

The  better  grades  have  hardly  re- 
ceived notice  in  our  advertising.  Our 
reasoning  has  been  to  draw  the  cus- 
tomers in  by  offering  the  ridiculous 
bargains  and  taking  a chance  at  get- 


ting the  opportunity  to  explain  and 
talk  up  the  better  goods. 

Poor  reasoning  that,  however,  for  the 
customer  who  wants  to  buy  the  finer 
wall  papers  has  long  ago  learned  to 
avoid  the  bargain  shop  and  cheap  John 
sales. 

Perhaps  advertising  that  is  clever 
enough  and  subtle  enough  to  draw  at- 
tention to  high  class  wall  paper  may 
have  been  used  by  some  of  you;  but  I 
don’t  remember  much  effective  advertis- 
ing  of  this  sort. 

Individual  Publicity  Expensive. 

Again,  there  are  few  concerns 
indeed  who  are  big  enough  to 
justify  the  expense  of  exploit- 
ing wall  paper  publicity  of  an  educa- 
tional character  on  their  own  account. 
Such  advertising  incurs  big  expense, 
big  display  and  expert  copy.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  by  co-oper- 
ating with  the  manufacturers  and  the 
jobbers  in  engaging  attention  to  the 
wonderful  possibilities  in  good  wall 
paper  we  will  reach  a logical  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  wall  paper  advertis- 
ing. We  may,  furthermore,  put  our 
business  on  a more  dignified  level  and 
receive  the  recognition  we  have  a right 
to  claim. 

Now  follows  what  has  been  done:  — 

Birth  of  the  Association. 

Less  than  one  year  ago  several  wall 
paper  manufacturers  definitely  organ- 
ized and  intended  putting  on  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  putting  wall  paper  once  more 
upon  the  home  decorating  map.  At  the 
time  of  this  organization  there  were 
but  30  members,  all  manufacturers,  who 
were  known  as  the  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  but  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  the  jobbers  the  mem- 
bership was  extended  and  The  Allied 
Wall  Paper  Industry  came  into  being. 
With  the  addition  of  the  jobbers  the 
membership  list  was  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 135. 

A secretary  was  engaged  and  took 
hold  of  the  work  during  the  first  week 
in  September,  1917.  Just  one  month 
later,  the  first  Wall  Paper  Week  was 
hold,  w'ith  excellent  results  in  many 
places,  but  the  time  of  preparation  had 
been  too  short,  and,  as  a result,  many 
dealers  did  not  know  of  this  special 
week  until  they  saw  the  advertising  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other 
national  advertising  mediums.  During 
the  fall  drive  35,000  window  trims  were 
sent  out;  but  many  failed  to  reach  their 
destination  on  time  because  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  of  preparation. 

Held  Spring  Drive. 

But  even  with  the  errors  that 
occurred  during  the  fall  it 
showed  that  the  wall  paper  peo- 
ple everywhre  wanted  something  to 
help  them  increase  their  business;  so 
it  was  decided  to  hold  another  drive  in 


the  spring,  and  work,  therefore,  was 
started  towards  that  end  at  once. 

During  this  interval,  and  after  very 
careful  consideration,  the  decision  was 
reached  that  many  dealers  would  like 
to  become  members  of  the  Allied  Wall 
Paper  Industry,  too,  so  notices  were 
sent  out  to  all  of  them  in  the  new  1918 
sample  books. 

This  took  160,000  notices,  but  it  put 
the  proposition  before  every  wall  paper 
dealer  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

All  the  advertisers  in  the  trade  jour- 
nals were  also  asked  to  put  the  propo- 
sition before  the  dealers,  many  of  whom 
used  their  space  for  months  in  helping 
to  do  so. 

A contest  for  traveling  salesmen  was 
also  started.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  three  traveling  men  who  sent  in 
the  largest  number  of  one  dollar  sub- 
scriptions up  to  June  10.  This  added 
several  hundred  more  members  to  the 
fast  growing  list,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  spring  Wall  Paper  Week  came  there 
were,  all  told,  1,100  members.  There 
are  now,  two  months  later,  over  1,500 
on  the  list  and  it  is  still  growing.  How 
many  of  you  are  on  it?^ 

Window  Contest  Helps. 

Several  weeks  previous  to  the  spring 
drive  two-color,  three-set  window  trims 
were  mailed  out  and  a notice  of  five 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  dealers  having 
the  most  artistic,  business-getting  show 
windows.  This  window  contest  helped 
in  the  work,  for  nearly  100  photos  were 
received,  our  store,  fortunately,  being 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

Heavy  advertising  was  done  in  many 
publications,  and  a full-page  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  of  April  20.  Fhirther  to  assist 
the  dealers  notices,  were  sent  out  ad- 
vising them  that  the  head  office  of  the 
association  would  supply  them  with 
newspaper  advertising  cuts,  newspaper 
advertising  copy,  circular  letter  copy, 
window  display  suggestions,  etc. 

Many  dealers  availed  themselves  of 
this  service,  for  over  400  sets  of  cuts 
were  sent  out,  over  700  sets  of  adver- 
tising copy,  700  sets  of  circular  letter 
copy,  and  1,000  sets  of  window  display 
suggestions. 

Great  Increase  in  Business. 

The  results  of  the  week 

were  surprising,  dealers  every- 
where reporting  to  H.  A.  Gould, 
the  secretary,  that  their  business  was 
the  greatest  they  had  ever  experienced. 
One  dealer  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  Sol 
Cohen,  reported  that  his  business  had 
increased  110  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year.  Ours  was  vir- 
tually double,  as  was  practically  all  of 
the  dealers  in  Louisville  (I  forgot  to 
mention  that  we  Louisville  dealers  or- 
ganized a local  association  and  affili- 
ated ourselves  with  the  head  organize- 
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tion  In  a body,  and  I understand  that 
the  Cincinnati  dealers  have  done  like- 
wise). 

The  Allied  Wall  DPaper  Industry  has 
just  issued  a booklet — you  probably  have 
received  one  by  this  time — telling  of 
the  wonderful  spring  success  and  illus- 
trating the  five  prize-winning  windows. 
This  booklet  is  neatly  gotten  up  and  well 
worth  one’s  time  to  read,  so  if  you  have 
not  got  yours  just  write  to  them  for 
one  and  I am  sure  that  they  will  gladly 
send  it  to  you. 

Some  Plans  in  View. 

IN  ORDER  TO  ADVISE  you  some- 
what definitely  as  to  the  proposed 
work  of  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  In- 
dustry for  the  new  year.  I took  the 
liberty  of  writing  Mr.  Gould,  who  an- 
swered as  follows: 

“We  have  so  many  brands  in  the  fire 
for  the  next  year  that  it  is  a rather 
hard  thing  to  start  in  to  tell  you  about 
them,  and  I might  state  that  when  the 
new  appropriation  is  in,  the  work  here 
will  be  about  four  times  as  heavy  as 
heretofore. 

“For  example:  We  hope  to  start  a 
monthly  house  organ  very  shortly  which 
will  be  a hummer.  This  will  contain 
articles  on  salesmanship,  interior  deco- 
rating, trade  news  of  the  worth-while 
kind,  advertising  copy,  circular  letter 
copy,  window  display  illustrations,  and 
anything  and  everything  else  of  impor- 
tance. We  propose  to  put  it  out  to 
those  dealers  who  join  with  us,  and  to 
those  only. 


Trade  acceptances  have  been 

adopted  toy  the  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers’ Association.  This  was 
decided  at  a meeting  of  the  association, 
held  in  New  York  June  16.  The  new 
plan  of  trade  terms  will  be  placed  in 
operation  August  1. 

The  open  account  will  be  done  away 
with,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  pur- 
chasers of  wall  paper  will  hereafter  be 
asked  to  pay  cash,  or  to  use  the  trade 
acceptance. 

Being  Generally  Adopted. 

The  trade  acceptance  which  is  being 
very  geiierally  adopted  by  business  men, 
and  which  was  explained  very  clearly 
in  the  June  issue  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, has  ben  a subject  of  discussion 
for  some  time.  So  far  as  known,  how- 
ever, ^ the  Wall  pajper  (Manufacturers’ 
Association  is  the  only  one  in  the  deco- 
rative line  which  has  decided  to  adopt 
the  pian,  and  it  will  he  interesting  to 
know  just  how  the  retailer  and  jobber 
will  recive  it. 

It  is  a radical  step,  but  one  which  has 
been  advocated  for  some  time  by  the 
larger  business  interests  as  calculated 
to  m^ke  credit  better,  and  do  away  with 
much  unnecessary  bookkeeping  and 
with  the  carrying  of  accounts  beyond 
the  usual  credit  extension  period. 

Many  have  been  puzzled  to  know  just 
what  a trade  acceptance  was,  and  prob- 
ably there  will  be  a number  of  large 


May  Have  Lecturer. 

a \ NiOTHER  THING  WE  hope  to 
do  (but  this  is  still  proble- 
matioal)  is  to  employ  a good 
lecturer  to  travel  over  the  country  and 
give  good  talks  on  the  relationship  of 
wall  paper  to  interior  decoration.  He 
will — if  he  is  employed — carry  a 1,000- 
foot  moving  picture  with  him  to  illus- 
trate his  talk. 

“We  hope  to  have  him  give  these  talks 
to  women’s  clubs,  rotary  clubs,  meet- 
ings of  wall  paper  dealers,  etc.,  for  in 
his  travels  he  will  be  able  to  do  good 
work  everywhere  he  goes. 

“We  also  expect  to  use  part  of  this 
film  to  break  into  the  “movies”  by 
getting  it  in  one  of  the  weekly  news 
features.  This  can  be  done,  and  done  in 
such  a good  way  that  it  would  make 
excellent  supplementary  work  at  very 
little  time  or  trouble.  The  schedules 
of  these  films  would  be  sent  to  the 
head  office  three  weeks  in  advance  and 
the  dealers  in  the  cities  could  be  notified 
in  .time  to  make  some  arrangements  to 
have  their  customers  see  it  if  they  de- 
sired. 

Bigger  Advertising  Program. 
j^tN  regard  to  the  advertising, 
I will  say  that  we  expect  to  go  into 
the  publication  field  heavier  this 
coming  year  than  ever,  and  hope  to 
have  several  good  women’s  publications 
on  our  list,  for  we  appreciate  that  they 
are  the  final  judges  as  to  what  goes  in 
the  homes. 


buyers  of  wall  paper  who  will  not  fully 
understand  its  application  at  first. 

Must  Be  Actual  Sale. 

A trade  acceptance  can  be  used  only 
in  the  actual  sale  of  merchandise.  In 
the  case  of  the  wall  paper  manufactur- 
ers a bill  of  goods  will  be  sold  to  a 
jobber,  or  other  buyer,  say,  on  sixty 
days.  At  the  time  of  the  sale,  a form  of 
draft  is  made  out,  signed  by  the  seller 
of  the  goods,  and  drawn  on  the  pur- 
chaser. This  will  be  due  in  sixty  days. 
The  purchaser  is  then  asked  to  write 
across  the  face  of  this  form  the  word 
“Accepted,”  with  the  date  and  his  sig- 
nature, Or  that  of  his  firm. 

The  seller  or  the  seller’s  bank  will 
present  the  accepted  draft  to  the  buyer 
on  the  day  of  maturity.  It  must  be 
paid  at  that  time,  as  a trade  acceptance 
cannot  be  extended.  If,  however,  the 
buyer  cannot  pay,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  out  a note  for  the  period  of 
the  extension 

'The  plan  will  do  away  entirely  with 
open  accounts.  Every  transaction  will 
have  a paper,  signed  by  the  buyer, 
which  is  an  obligation,  and  which  the 
seller  can  take  to  his  bank  and  have 
discounted  before  maturity,  if  he  so 
wishes.  Every  debt  thus  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  admitted  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  if  the  acceptance  is  not 
met,  then  the  buyer’s  note  still  stands 
as  an  admission  of  the  indebtedness. 

The  plan  establishes  credits  absolute- 


“Just what  these  publications  will  be 
cannot  be  disclosed  as  yet,  but  you  rest 
assured  that  they  will  be  good  ones. 
Then  we  also  expect  to  continue  our  cut 
and  advertising  copy  service  to  our  mem- 
bers, and  now  have  a new  series  prac- 
tically ready  for  distribution  to  those 
who  write  in  for  them.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent service  and  really  worth  the  en- 
tire membership  price  of  one  dollar. 

“We  will  also^  continue  our  special 
helps  to  those  dealers  who  want  it,  and 
will  get  up  special  advertising  or  cir- 
cular letter  copy  whenever  requested. 
Quite  a few  have  , taken  advantage  of 
this  and  we  have  helped  put  on  several 
local  sales. 

“You  understand,  of  course,  that  some 
of  these  plans  are  problematical,  for  the 
amount  of  this  year’s  appropriation  will 
decide  what  can  be  done,  but  the  ex- 
cellent success  of  this  spring’s  drive  will 
probably  induce  the  big  members  to 
increase  the  amount  of  next  year’s  work. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“H.  A.  GOiUDD.” 

Should  Join  Association. 

IP  THERE  ARE  ANY  present  who 
are  not  already  members  of  this 
organization  they  should  join  up, 
and  when  you  go  home  remember  your 
duty  of  rotary  service  to  your  local  deal- 
ers and  boost  this  proposition  so  that 
they  will  also  join. 

By  so  doing  you  will  certainly  im- 
prove your  local  conditions  and  to  some 
extent  eliminate  cut-throat  competition 
by  getting  the  business  on  a higher  level. 


ly.  There  is  no  haggling  over  accounts. 
The  prompt  payor  gets  the  benefit  of 
his  promptness,  for  the  creditor,  know- 
ing that  he  can  discount  the  paper, 
will  not  hesitate,  on  account  of  a money 
shortage,  to  sell  the  goods  on  this  sort 
of  a credit  basis. 

To  Co-operate  More  Closely. 

In  addition  to  voting  for  the  adoption 
of  the  trade  acceptance,  the  association 
decided  to  make  certain  changes  in  its 
by-laws  which  will  make  it  a more  co- 
operative organization  than  in  the  past. 
This  is  due  to  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  industries  organize  more 
closely,  as  the  government  would 
rather  deal  with  association  bodies  than 
with  individuals.  It  is  extremely  difli- 
cult  for  an  individual  to  obtain  recog- 
nition on  any  subject  vital  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  listen  to  the 
pleas  and  petitions  of  the  individual, 
but  with  the  various  industries  united 
in  organizations  of  those  various  in- 
dustries, the  desire  for  a hearing  is 
easily  realized. 


“Some”  Rate. 

An  English  contemporary,  comment- 
ing on  a recent  letter  to  ’The  Painters 
Magazine,  on  the  high  liability  rate  for 
contracting  painters,  says:  — 

“It  is  sometimes  a wise  plan,  when 
the  outlook  is  gloomy,  to  ponder  the 
fate  of  less  fortunate  mortals.  I gather 
from  an  American  trade  journal,  that 
the  present  rate  for  covering  painters 
against  employers’  liability  risks,  in 
New  York,  is  7.35  per  cent.  On  this 
scale  the  British  decorator  would  pay 
about  £7  10s.  per  £100  of  wages  paid, 
instead  of  the  present  35s^ 


Adopt  Trade  Acceptances 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
Decide  to  Use  New  Credit  Plan 
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(CITY  Of  DRAWER) 


(DAI  E) 


ON. 


-tti- 


> THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  ACCEPTO^-WEREOF  ARISES  OIW  OF  TF 
ACCEPT  THIS  BILL  PAYABLE  AT  ANY  BANKER  OR  l|lUST  C OMPANn 

W 

a 
u 


TO- 


(hame  of  drawee) 


(street  address) 


.19 


< 

>> 


-?A\ 


No- 


TO  THE  ORDER  OF  OURSELVES 


.(DOLLARS  $_ 


-) 


BSE  OF  GOODS  FROM  THE  DRAWER.  THE  DRAWEE  MAY 
■“in  THI  united  STATES  WHICH  HE  MAY  DESIGNATE, 
o 

s 


(signature  of  drawer) 


(CITY  OF  DRAWEE) 


BY_1_ 


standELTd  form  for  use  in  Trade  Acceptance  Method  of  settling  for  commercial  purposes 


This  is  a trade  acceptance — the  standard 
form  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Trade  Acceptance  Council.  It  is  the  form 
which  is  now  in  use,  and  one  which  un- 
doubtedly is  destined  to  be  used  still  more 
extensively.  Its  adoption  by  business  men 
is  getting  to  be  more  general,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  eventually 
will  be  the  method  whereby  the  great  bulk 
of  the  credit  for  merchandise  in  this  coun- 
try— when  sold  in  large  lots — is  to  be 
offered. 

The  trade  acceptance  was  not  feasible 
in  this  country — though  used  elsewhere 
for  many  years — until  the  coming  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  system,  which  pro- 
vided a bank,  established  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  rediscounting.  A 
recent  rediscount  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
discount  on  a discount.  The  drawer,  or 


the  man,  firm  or  corporation  which  has  sold 
the  goods,  having  received  the  acceptance 
form,  “accepted”  by  the  buyer,  is  enabled 
to  take  it  to  the  bank,  discount  it,  and  se- 
cure the  face  value,  less  the  charge  for  dis- 
counting. The  bank,  in  turn,  if  it  is  found 
necessary,  can  take  the  acceptance  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  latter  bank 
will  again  discount  the  acceptance,  paying 
the  first  bank  the  face  value,  less  the  dis- 
count rate. 

As  recited  on  the  opposite  page,  the 
Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
decided  to  use  the  trade  acceptance.  This 
is  a step  in  the  painting  and  decorative 
trade  which  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest, and  which,  considering  the  trend, 
may  result  in  other  organizations  in  the 
paint,  varnish  and  decorative  field  adopting 
the  same  plan. 


Mixing  Gold  Water  Paints 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1918. 
Editor  of  Tke  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  street. 

New  York  City. 

To  the  Editor: 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  master  painters  that  whereas 
the  dog-days  are  due  to  be  with  us  off  and  on  for  the  next 
ninety  days  or  more,  thnt  any  properly  made  good  cold 
water  calcimine  works  best.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
good  cold  water  calcimine,  if  made  with  a high  grade  of 
glue,  jells  of  its  own  accord  in  the  hottest  summer  days  just 
as  well  as  in  the  winter  time,  and  it  does  not  become 
watery  when  it  is  spread  on  the  wall. 

Care  should,  however,  he  taken  in  the  mixing,  i.  e.,  (1) 
the  water  should  be  added  to  the  powder  and  stirred  into 
a stiff  paste  before  it  is  thinned  out  with  more  water,  ready 
for  the  brush.  (2i)  Clean  buckets  should  he  used,  preferably 
of  tin  Or  iron.  Wooden  buckets  should  on  no  account  be 
used.  Clean  water  should  always  be  used.  Brushes  should 
be  wasned  out  every  night.  (3)  Calcimine  should  not  be 
kept  mixed  too  many  days  during  the  hot  weather.  (4)  Pails 


should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a day.  A particle 
of  decayed  glue  left  in  a dirty  bucket  or  mixing  vessel  will 
decay  a new  batch  of  calcimine  in  a few  hours  and  will  act 
the  same  as  if  you  placed  a piece  of  fresh  meat  on  a plate 
from  Which  a piece  of  decayed  meat  has  just  been  removed 
Most  all  painters  have  learned  these  simple  facts  years 
ago,  but  it  may  escape  their  memory  until  too  late. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  A.  MUNNS. 


Building  Trades  to  Organize  For  War 

All  branches  of  the  building  construction  industry  have 
been  called  by  Harry  A.  Wheler,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  July 
15  and  16  to  form  a War  Service  Committee. 

Of  the  200  and  more  War  Service  Committees  which 
the  chamber  has  initiated  since  the  War  Industries 
Board  substituted  that  arrangement  for  the  Council  of  De- 
fense’s advisory  committees,  building  construction  is  the 
largest  and  most  complex.  Most  of  the  committees  pre- 
viously organized  have  involved  merely  the  co-ordination 
of  non-memhers  with  some  representative  organization  In 
a single  trade 
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Holding 

Employers  Should  Show 

Efficient 

to  their  Help  Appreciation 

Employes 

of  Good  Work  Done 

By  G. 

D.  GRAIN,  Jr.  

^j-|-^OY  WANTED”  IS  A SIGN  that 
|-<  hangs  on  the  outside  of  a lot 
of  paint  stores  these  days. 
They  are  no  different  from  establish- 
ments in  other  lines,  however,  for  there 
is  a universal  shortage  of  labor,  and  the 
scarcity  of  boys  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy features  of  the  situation. 

Boys  have  more  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment at  high  wages  than  ever  before 
as  a result  of  the  demand  for  help. 
With  industry  going  ahead  at  a rapid 
pace,  on  account  of  the  war,  and  with 
a large  number  of  men  withdrawn  from 
civil  pursuits  for  active  participation  in 
the  conflict,  there  has  come  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  them  with  either 
younger  men  than  have  been  used  be- 
fore, putting  women  in  their  places,  or 
adopting  some  other  plan  that,  tempor- 
arily at  least,  will  increase  the  labor 
supply. 

When  the  factory  goes  out  for^  more 
help,  it  affects  the  store  as  well,  for  all 
must  draw  from  the  same  general  labor 
supply.  Hence,  the  paint  dealer  can 
realize  that,  in  a way,  he  is  competing 
for  employes  with  the  big  factories  that, 
are  paying  war-time  wages,  and  that  the 
tendency  for  labor,  as  for  other  com- 
modities, is  to  seek  the  best  market. 
While  it  may  be  assumed  that  working 
in  a store  is  looked  on  as  somewhat 
more  attractive  employment,  on  account 
of  the  shorter  hours,  etc.,  the  boy  or 
young  man  who  is  looking  for  a job  is 
certainly  not  going  to  disregard  the 
higher  wages  that  the  factory  is  wiiling 
to  pay  him. 

Conditions  Are  Changed. 

UNTIL  THE  WAR  CAME  along,  the 
usual  situation  was  that  there 
were  more  people  offering  for 
jobs  than  there  were  positions.  This 
means  that  the  storekeeper  who  wanted 
help  could  hang  out  a sign  such  as  that 
referred  to  above — ‘‘Boy  Wanted” — and 
take  his  pick  of  those  who  offered  them- 
selves. But  now  the  number  of  appli- 
cants is  usually  small,  and  they  are 
likely  to  scan  the  opportunities  and  at- 
tractions of  the  position  carefully  be- 
fore they  decide  to  make  a deflnite  bid 
for  it. 

The  merchant  may  not  like  the  idea  of 
getting  in  this  position,  and  of  having 
to  solicit  help,  instead  of  having  appli- 
cants for  employment  solicit  him;  but 
that  is  the  situation,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  Indeed,  there  are  certain  advantages 
connected  with  the  present  labor  short- 
age which  every  employer  ought  to  con- 
sider. It  will  be  of  permanent  benefit 
to  him  and  his  store  to  take  them  into 
account. 

First,  he  should  realize  that  the  loyal 
workers  who  have  been  with  him  for 
years,  and  who,  in  spite  of  compara- 
tively small  increases  in  their  weekly 


stipends,  are  continuing  to  give  him 
their  best  services,  are  to  be  appreciated 
and  commended. 

Second,  he  should  consider  whether 
all  of  the  conditions  in  his  store  are  as 
good  as  his  employes  are  entitled  to, 
and  if  they  are  not  he  should  do  his  best 
to  correct  them. 

Third,  he  should  make  promotion  for 
good  work  an  established  rule,  so  that 
those  who  are  now  working  for  him, 
and  those  who  come  to  him  to  seek  posi- 
tions, will  understand  that  if  they  are 
efficient  they  will  be  properly  rewarded. 

Points  to  Consider. 

CONSIDER  THESE  POINTS:  — 

The  average  merchant  is  in- 
clined to  disregard  his  old  em- 
ployes and  to  take  them  for  granted. 
They  have  been  there  for  years,  they 
come  each  morning  and  remain  at  their 
places  through  the  day,  and  it  would  be 
a matter  of  surprise  if  they  failed  to  do 
their  duty. 

If  he  ever  thinks  of  it,  the  paint 
dealer  is  likely  to  tell  himself  that  he, 
for  his  part,  is  paying  their  salaries 
every  week,  and  that  he  is  giving  them 
the  means  of  livelihood.  This  is  true; 
and  yet  that  is  not  all  that  an  employe 
is  working  for.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  holding  a job  attractive  is  the 
feeling  that  the  efforts  one  is  putting 
forth  are  noted  and  appreciated.  Lack 
of  recognition  and  commendation  is 
a brake  on  enthusiasm,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  fails  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  what  his  co-workers  do  for 
him  is  overlooking  an  opportunity  to 
stimulate  them  to  still  greater  exertions 
on  his  behalf. 

The  Saturday  night  pay  envelope, 
while  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
job,  and  while  it  is  the  substantial  evi- 
idence  that  the  house  regards  the  serv- 
ices of  its  employes  as  worthy  of  mon- 
etary remuneration,  can  be  supplement- 
ed by  the  less  tangible  but,  in  a way, 
just  as  valuable  token  of  appreciation 
of  service  rendered. 

One  of  the  things  that  hold  old  em- 
ployes is  their  regard  for  the  house, 
and  their  loyalty  to  their  employer.  If 
he  has  not  done  anything  to  encourage 
or  in  fact  deserve  this  feeling  on  their 
part,  there  will  be  lacking  esprit  de 
corps  and  willingness  to  do  more  than 
the  work  that  is  actually  paid  for.  The 
generous  attitude  of  the  employer  who 
looks  for  and  apreciates  good  work  is 
met  on  the  part  of  employes  by  a de- 
sire to  go  beyond  the  stated  limits  of 
the  work,  and  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
store. 

Unusual  conditions  such  as  these  de- 
mand special  exertions.  Shorthanded 
sales  forces  often  mean  unusual  efforts 
to  take  care  of  the  trade,  over-time  oper- 


ations and  a great  many  other  things 
which  are  not  paid  for  and  cannot  be 
paid  for,  exactly  and  definitely.  The 
merchant  who,  by  his  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation with  his  help,  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  a corresponding  feeling 
on  their  part,  gets  service  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  money — but  is  easily 
evident  in  point  of  results. 

Praised  Once  in  Five  Years. 

The  writer  knows  of  a sales- 
man who  left  one  store,  where 
he  had  made  a record  for 
splendid  work,  in  order  to  take  a posi- 
tion in  another  establishment  where  he 
got  less  money  than  he  was  drawing  in 
the  first  place.  The  reason  for  his 
change  was  expressed  in  his  statement 
that  his  employer  had  praised  him  ex- 
actly once  in  five  years’  connection  with 
the  store. 

“That  time  he  said,  ‘Good-’  when  I 
sold  a big  bill  to  a customer  who  had 
never  bought  of  us  before,  and  who 
came  in  entirely  on  my  solicitation,” 
said  the  salesman.  “He  never  wasted 
any  words — he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
man  who  was  praised  would  be  sure  to 
want  more  money.” 

It  may  be  added  that  this  particular 
salesman  is  now  a partner  in  the  store 
to  which  he  transferred  his  allegiance. 
His  new  employer  appreciated  his  abil- 
ity at  its  true  value,  gave  him  all  thte 
encouragement  he  needed  to  bring  out 
his  talents,  and  finally  gave  him  an  in- 
terest in  the  business.  Now  he  is  able 
to  put  most  of  the  burdens  of  the  store 
on  his  shoulders,  while  he  continues  to 
get  the  major  benefits  growing  out  of 
the  younger  man’s  exertions. 

It  has  been  a good  thing  for  him,  as 
an  employer,  to  add  a live  wire  of  this 
kind  to  his  staff.  The  other  man  is 
still  pegging  along,  doing  it  all  himself, 
and  really  needing  an  active  lieutenant 
such  as  this  salesman  proved  himself 
capable  of  developing  into.  Yet,  in  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  the  first  store,  he 
probably  never  would  have  amounted  to 
much. 

Considering  Working  Conditions. 

The  matter  of  working  condi- 
tions is  something  that  every 
store  should  consider.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  state,  in  the  way  of 
legal  regulations,  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  number  and  severity.  The 
merchant  who  keeps  ahead  of  the  re- 
quirements all  the  time,  and  whose 
store,  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
it  provides  for  the  help,  is  always  a lit- 
tle better  than  the  law  requires,  is  the 
kind  of  employer  who  seldom  has  any 
trouble  filling  the  vacant  places  that 
occur  in  his  organization.  The  chances 
are  that  he  is  able  to  pick  and  choose, 
while  other  members  of  the  trade  are 
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hustling  around,  taking  whatever  they 
can  get  in  the  way  of  helg. 

Proper  sanitary  provisions  are  one 
feature  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  average  store  is  poorly  off  in  this 
respect,  its  toilet  facilities  being  any- 
where from  poor  to  bad.  The  establish- 
ment which  has  plenty  of  washroom 
equipment,  with  ample  provisions  for 
both  male  and  female  help,  has  a feat- 
ure that  it  can  afford  to  be  proud  of. 
Conversely,  the  store  which  is  giving  too 
little  attention  to  this  feature,  simply 
because  it  is  something  that  cannot  be 
advertised,  is  not  doing  its  full  duty  to 
its  employes. 

Plenty  of  good  drinking  water  is  an- 
other thing  that  every  store  ought  to 
have.  The  average  establishment  re- 
quires its  help  to  go  to  the  faucet  in 
the  rear  of  the  store  when  they  want  a 
drink.  Sometimes  this  water  is  not 
known  to  be  pure,  and  in  summer  it  is 
not  cool  enough  to  be  an  attractive 
drink. 

Good  water,  as  most  people  know,  is 
the  best  of  medicine,  since  it  is  needed 
to  keep  the  body  in  proper  working 
condition.  The  store  which  provides 
ample  drinking  facilities  is  helping  its 
employes  to  remain  in  tiptop  condition, 
and  in  return  is  getting  the  tiptop  work 
which  only  those  who  are  100  per  cent. 
efiOcient  physically  can  do. 

Many  stores  have  installed  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  at  various  points 
throughout  the  building.  Others,  which 
may  not  find  these  necessary,  can  get 
good  results  by  having  water  coolers  at 
a sufficient  number  of  points  to  enable 
them  to  be  visited  conveniently  by  the 
employes,  as  well  as  by  customers. 

The  question  of  lunch-room  provisions 
is  one  that  is  answered  largely  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  store,  and  the 
facilities  in  the  neighborhood.  Like- 
wise, the  pay  of  the  help  will  determine 
this,  since  not  every  girl  or  boy  who  is 
starting  out  at  small  remuneration  is  in 
a position  to  pay  the  prices  which  are 
necessary  if  one  is  to  patronize  a pub- 
lic restaurant. 

Proper  Eating  Place. 

Those  who  bring  their  lunch 
from  home  should  have  a place 
to  eat  it.  It  is  bad  for  them  to 
have  to  eat  in  uncomfortable  and  incon- 
venient  ways.  If  the  store  has  a small 
room  where  the  employes  may  sit  at 
table  while  they  eat,  this  is  sure  to  be 
a popular  feature.  A small  gas  range, 
where  coffee  may  be  provided  and  cold 
things  warmed  over,  will  also  help  out. 
So  does  a refrigerator,  as  this  will  en- 
able milk,  which  may  be  bought  by  the 
employes,  to  be  kept  cool  and  sweet  for 
use  at  lunch  time. 

The  big  factories  have  really  done 
more  along  the  line  of  facilities  for  eat- 
ing than  the  stores,  although  the  im- 
portant retail  establishments  in  many 
cases  have  restaurants  of  their  own, 
where  employes  as  well  as  the  public  are 
served.  Manufacturers  go  the  limit  in 
providing  good  food  at  nominal  prices, 
believing  that  the  good  effects  of  a warm 
meal  at  lunch  time  will  make  them- 
selves evident  in  increased  production 
during  the  afternoon.  Isn’t  this  good 
reasoning,  and  if  it  is,  should  it  not 
apply  to  the  operations  of  a store  as 
well  as  factory? 

Individual  lockers  where  the  wraps 
and  other  belongings  of  the  salespeople 
and  other  employes  may  be  kept,  are 


not  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  add 
immensely  to  the  pride  of  membership 
in  the  store  organization,  while  the 
practical  features  of  security  and  pro- 
tection of  garments  and  valuables  are 
important  enough  to  be  appreciated. 

The  equipment  of  the  store  itself  has 
a lot  to  do  with  its  attractiveness  as  a 
place  to  work.  A place  which  is  poorly 
lighted,  and  has  inadequate  ventilation 
one  of  those  stores  which  is  known  to 
be  hot  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the 
winter— is  not  likely  to  hold  a large 
percentage  of  its  help.  These  things,  of 
course,  are  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  customer,  and  a store  which 
IS  properly  equipped  along  these  lines 
will  draw  trade  and  build  custom,  just 
as  they  will  please  and  hold  the ’help. 
But  as  it  is  the  latter  feature  which  is 
being  discussed,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  establishment  which  has  an 
excessively  large  turnover  of  labor  may 
be  able  to  explain  this  fact  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least  because  of  its  unfavorable 
position  in  this  respect. 

Principle  Should  Be  Adopted. 

The  merchant  who  has  a mod. 

est  store,  and  who  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  features  indicated,  need 
not  adopt  them  in  toto  for  his  small  or- 
ganization; but  he  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  use  the  principle,  if  not  the 
details.  Employes  are  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  they  all  respond  to  at- 
tention to  their  physical  well-being  and 
creature  comforts. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  it  understood  that 
promotions  for  good  work  are  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  In  most  stores 
some  effort  is  made  along  this  line,  the 
sheep  being  separated  from  the  goats 
and  rewarded  at  intervals.  Increases 
in  pay,  based  on  proven  service  and  defi- 
nite improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
work,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  an  adequate 
mcentive  for  continued  effort,  and  are 
indispensable  if  the  store  as  a whole  is 
to  progress. 

Attempting  to  save  money  by  letting 
the  payroll  remain  in  statu  quo  indefin- 
itely is  a damper  on  enthusiasm,  and 
makes  the  most  desirable  members  of 
the  organization  keep  their  eyes  peeled 
for  something  that  is  more  promising 
from  this  standpoint.  The  only  people 
who  will  continue  to  cling  to  their  jobs, 
regardless  of  the  outlook,  are  those 
whose  actual  abilities  have  convinced 
them  that  they  are  not  worth  more  than 
they  are  being  paid— and  that  type  is 
usually  not  worth  as  much. 

This  article  started  out  with  a dis- 
cussion of  getting  employes,  but  has 
been  devoted  chiefiy  to  the  subject  of 
holding  those  already  in  service,  which, 
p the  reader  will  admit,  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Furthermore,  the 
merchant  who  does  his  duty  by  his  pres- 
ent employes  will  have  fewer  positions 
to  fill  than  the  concern  which  makes  no 
effort  to  develop  and  deserve  their  good 
will.  And  this  store  will  become  known 
among  those  who  are  seeking  positions 
as  a good  place  to  work.  That  is  a repu- 
tation worth  having,  for  with  it  usually 
goes  the  descriptive,  “A  fine  place  to 
trade.” 

Employment  is  a mutual  proposition. 
Look  at  it  from  both  sides.  If  you  are 
as  good  an  employer  as  you  want  your 
employes  to  be,  the  chances  are  that 
they  are  living  up  to  expectations,  too. 


Old  Paint  Man  Dies 

Edwin  B.  Emerson,  a prominent  paint 
dealer  and  painter  and  decorator  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home 
m that  city  Tuesday,  June  11,  after  an 
I ness  of  less  than  three  days.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  not  certain,  but 
be  suffered  from  some  sort  of  a swell- 
ing, due,  the  doctors  thought,  to  a 
poison  of  some  kind  that  he  had  re- 
ceived into  his  system.  The  disease 
manifested  itself  in  a sort  of  blood 
poisoning. 


^uuimunity  in  which  he  lives  is  evi- 
denced from  the  following  from  one  of 
tne  local  papers:  — 

“He  was  born  in  Littleton  N.  H and 
in  the  early  part  of  his  active  life  was 
salesman  for  a Boston  dry 

J 1 ^ business'  with  the  Deane- 

Mmher  Holyoke  for  a 

number  of  years,  and  27  years  a<^o  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  paper”  aJd 
Sh  h a®  contracting  business 

Street  conducted  on  Main 

Mreet.  He  was  a mem.ber  of  the  com- 

Tn  1QOV  ^ ^ board  the  second  year. 

elected  a member  of  the 

held  that  office  ever  since,  being  vice- 

time™  greater  part  of  the 

time.  His  efficient  service  in  the  poor 

the 

city.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  a member  of  the  board  of  as- 
sessors of  the  First  church.  He  was  a 

member  of  the  Northampton  eom- 
mandery,  Knights  Templar,  aud  of  the 
other  Masonic  bodies.  He  was  at  ane 
time  superintendent  of  the  Bay  State 
Sunday  school. 


awc.ke  man  m the  biusiness  life  of 
Northampton  and  took  a deep  interest 
in  everything  that  made  for  the  best 
in  the  community  and  had  a good  word 
to  say  for  everybody.  He  was  a man 
ot  genial  and  sympathetic  nature  He 
dealt  kindly  with  those  who  were  in 
his  'employ.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Payne  B Par- 
sons of  New  York,  and  a brother,  Fred- 
erick, of  Lebanon,  N.  H.” 

William  G.  Baxter,  of  Hartford,  an 
old  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  a man 
active  m the  painting  field,  wrote  the 
foilovnng  to  The  Painters  Magazine  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Emerson. 


‘ A few  words  seem  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  loss  sustained  by  the  public 
and  also  by  the  craft  of  decorators  and 
painters  of  New  England.  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  one  of  the  old  school,  true,  re- 
liable and  ambitious — a dean  of’  the 
business  with  the  respect  of  all  his 
competitors,  a citizen  of  no  mean  city, 
a long  and  true  servant  of  many  an  un- 
fortunate, as  well  as  the  citizens  whom 
he  loved. 


“His  mind  was  stimulated  by  all  the 
beauty  in  Nature— the  fiowers,  the  ver- 
dure. the  hills,  the  mountains  gave  him 
inspiration  for  the  happy  life  so  much 
enjoyed  in  his  home  and  business.  His 
example  among  his  acquaintances  was 
marked,  and  when  criticised  by  a tax- 
payer for  his  generosity  to  the  poor,  he 
replied:  ‘Better  do  too  much  for  one 

than  not  enough  for  all,’  thus  exhibit- 
ing his  broad  mind  and  kindly  thought 
for  others. 
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Doings  of  the  Associations 

Little  Events  of  Great  Mo- 
ment that  are  Making  History 
in  the  Industry  of  Painting 


The  Conventions 

The  mild  - SUMMER  CONVEN- 
TIONS of  various  State  associa- 
tions of  master  painters  will 
soon  be  in  full  swing.  Commencing 
with  the  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Association  at  Hamilton,  July  9-11  in- 
clusive, they  will  drop  down  into  the 
States,  the  convention  of  the  Tri-State 
Association  being  scheduled  for  the 
same  dates  as  the  Canadian  convention, 
this  meeting  to  be  held  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Following  this  comes  the  New  Jersey 
State  convention,  which  will  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park  July  17,  18  and  19.  Then 
comes'  the  Ohio  convention  at  Put-in- 
Eay,  July  23,  24  and  25.  Wisconsin  will 
hold  its  convention  at  Green  Bay  on 
July  30,  31  and  August  1;  Illinois  at 
Aurora,  August  6,  7,  8 and  9.  The  con- 
ventions will  wind  up'  with  that  of 
Missouri  at  St.  Joseph  August  12,  13 
and  14. 

Canada  to  Have  Big  Time. 

From  the  announcement  accompany- 
ing the  program,  which  Secretary  Will- 
iam Paris  has  sent  out  to  members  and 
invited  guests,  it  is  gleaned  that  our 
Canadian  cousins  expect  to  have  a 
splendid  convention,  which  will  be  not 
only  interesting  and  instructive  but  will 
offer  amusement  and  entertainment  to 
the  heart’s  content. 

This  announcement  containing  the 
program  of  the  convention  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ' 

Program  of  Canadian  Convention. 

The  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Association  of  Canada  is  hold- 
ing its  annual  convention  at  the  Royal 
Connaught  Hotel  in  Hamilton  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  9, 
10  and  11,  and  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 

Some  of  the  interesting  items  on  the 
program  are  as  follows; — ■ 

Demonst’-ation  of  graining  by  Ek- 
President  Goodfellow,  of  Galt;  demon- 
stration of  the  production  of  “Tiffany 
Blends’’  by  Ex -International  President 

S.  N.  Hughes,  of  Toronto;  demonstra- 
tion styled  “Detection  of  ^ Adulterants” 
by  Ex-International  President  A.  _ M. 
McKenzie,  of  Hamilton;  Paper:  “Boiled 
or  Raw  Linseed  Oil;  Which  Is  Best  for 
Our  Climatic  Conditions?”  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Thomas,  manager  Sherwin-Williams 
Company;  (Paper:  “Varnish,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  by  Bx-Intemational  President 
W.  E.  Wall,  of  Boston;  Paper:  “Simple 
Methods  of  Bookkeeping,”  by  Interna- 
tional Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan;  Paper: 
“Our  Trade  Schools  and  Our  Future 
Tradesmen,”  by  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Sprague, 
principal  of  Hamilton  Technical  School, 
and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Glynn,  efflciencv  expert 
at  the  Curtiss  aeroplane  factory,  Buffalo; 
Paper:  “What  Is  Being  Done  in  the 

Trade  Schools  of  the  United  States”  by 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  Interna- 
tional Trade  Development  Committee. 
Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views; 


Paper:  “Trade  Promotion,”  by  Mr.  H. 
E.  Miihell,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Varnish  and  Color  Company; 
talk  by  Mr.  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh, 
ex-International  president. 

These,  with  the  always  instructive 
Question  Box  at  every  session,  should 
make  your  trip  both  a pleasant  and 
profitable  one.  You  really  can’t  afford 
to  miss  this  convention,  so  make  up 
your  mind  to  let  your  business  run  it- 
self for  three  days,  and  come  to  Hamil- 
ton for  the  time  of  your  life.  Bring 
along  your  good  wife,  too;  we’ll  take 
care  of  her,  and  give  her  such  a good 
time  that  you’il  never  miss  another  con- 
vention as  long  as  you  live.  Prom  the 
office  of  the  secretary, 

WM.  PlARIS. 

270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto. 

The  New  Jersey  convention  gives 
promise  of  being  well-attended,  despite 
the  abnormal  conditions  in  the  trade. 
Advance  interest  in  the  convention  in- 
dicates that  the  papers  and  discussions 
will  be  followed  with  more  than  usual 
interest. 

The  complete  program  of  the  New 
Jersey  convention  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue. 

Ohio  Is  Ready. 

IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  its  previous 
history  the  next  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  July  23,  24,  25 
and  26,  promises  to  be  a rousing  affair. 
A program  of  more  than  usual  attrac- 
tiveness has  been  arranged.  Not  only 
has  the  business  end  of  the  convention 
been  mapped  out,  with  addresses  and 
talks  of  the  sort  that  are  likely  to  find 
responsive  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  the 
master  painters,  but  a complete  outline 
of  games  and  amusements  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  patriotic  Buckeyes  intend 
to  do  themselves  proud. 

The  Ohio  Program. 

The  convention  program  is  as  fol- 
lows;— 

TUESDAY,  JULY  23,  2 P.  M. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees: 

a.  Registration, 

b.  Resolutions, 

c.  Nominating, 

d.  Auditing, 

e.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Report  of  officers  and  committees. 
S.  Moving  pictures,  “Production  and 
Manufacture  of  Lead  Products,”  in 
charge  of  .lohn  R.  MacGregor,  Eiagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Question  Box. 

WEIDNESDAY,  .JULY  24,  9 A..  M. 

9.  Report  of  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national convention. 

10.  Paper,  “The  Ideal  Undercoating 
for  Enamel,”  by  B.  W.  Hardt,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


11.  (Address,  “Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion,” by  Mr.  J.  D.  Clark,  Member  of 
Commission. 

12.  (Paper,  “Does  the  Master  Painter 
Get  a Legitimate  Profit  for  Work  Per- 
formed?” by  N.  H.  Porter,  Akron,  Ohio. 

13.  Report  of  Nbminating  Committee. 

Question  box. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  25,  9 A.  M. 

14.  Paper,  “Necessity  of  Organizing 
the  Small  Contractor,”  by  Wm.  J.  Al- 
brecht, Toledo,  Ohio. 

15.  Paper,  “Is  the  Linseed  Oil  of  To- 
day as  Good  as  Former  Years?”  by  F. 
E.  Meyers,  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland. 

16.  Paper,  “Trade  Promotion,”  by  A. 
H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  (Paper,  “Trade  School  Efficiency,” 
by  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  Interna- 
tional Trade  Education  Committee. 

Question  Box. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  26,  9 A.  M: 

18.  Selection  of  place  for  next  conven- 
tion. 

19.  Report  on  election  and  installa- 
tion of  officers. 

2i0.  New  Business. 

21.  Adjournment. 

The  entertainment  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged, it  is  announced,  “has  been  gone 
over  carefully  and  formulated  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  interest  every  one  of 
us,  especially  the  children.”  It  follows:  — 
TUESIDIAY,  JULY  23. 

Evening  7.3()  o’clock 
Box  ball  contest  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men (prizes  given). 

Judges — W.  W.  Johnston,  J.  G.  Isham. 
Evening  9 o’clock. 

(Moving  picture:  “Production  and 

Manufacture  of  Lead  Products,”  In 
charge  of  John  R.  MacGregor,  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
WEiDNESDAY,  JULY  24. 

10  A.  M. — Ladies  card  party  (two 
prizes  given). 

2 P.  M. — Married  ladies  calling  con- 
test (prize). 

Judges — 'Geo.  H.*  Herron,  W.  D.  O’Cen^ 
nor. 

2:30  P.  M. — ^Men’s  wheelbarrow  race. 
Judges — 'W.  J.  Albrecht,  Louis  Thai. 
3:00  P.  M. — ^Children’s  Grab  Bag  (by 
Grandpa  Locke). 

3:00  P.  M. — ^Storming  the  trench  con- 
test (for  ladies),  prizes. 

Judges — J.  C.  Flannery,  Geo.  H. 
Gresser. 

3:30  P.  M. — Men’s  aero  plane  contest 
(prize). 

Judges — John  Theobald,  Geo.  D.  Cor- 
nell. 

6:30  P.  M. — ^Annual  Dinner.' 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  con- 
vention. All  are  requested  to  procure 
tickets  when  registering. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  2'5. 

10  A.  M;. — Trip  around  the  island  (for 
the  ladies). 

2 P.  M.— ^Ball  game.  Lake  vs.  River; 
W.  J.  Albrecht,  official  umpire;  Geo.  H. 
Herron,  official  score  keeper. 

8 P.  M. — Grand  ball  in  dance  pavilion. 
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Convention  Hotel  Rates. 

BBADQUARJTERS. 

(European  Plan  Only.) 

One  in  a room. . .$1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
Two  in  a room . . . 1.50  to  3.00  per  day 
Mr.  T.  B.  Alexander,  proprietor  of  the 
new  Hotel  Crescent,  will  attend  to  all 
reservations.  All  inquiries  to  state 
whether  hotel  or  private  hoarding  house 
is  preferred.  The  latter  being  less  ex- 
pensive. 

All  reservations  will  be  acknowledged 
promptly  by  mail. 


What  Illinois  Will  Do. 

ARRANOEMiENTiSi  FOR  THE  Il- 
linois convention,  which  will  be 
held  at  Aurora,  August  6 to  9,  in- 
clusive, have  been  completed,  and  .Sec- 
retary E.  J.  Bush  has  been  busy  send- 
ing out  the  invitations  and  program. 

A large  attendance  is  expected.  ,A.ui 
rora  lies  so  close  to  Chicago  that  it  is 
regarded  as  a suburb,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  big-  Western  city  should 
bring  out  many  from  the  latter  place. 

In  his  announcement  to  the  members 
Secretary  Bush  says: — - 
“The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  of  Illinois  will  be 
heid  in  Aurora,  111.,  August  6,  7,  8 and 
9,  1919.  You  are  requested  to  attend 
and  help  with  the  deliberations. 

“Your  Executive  Board  has  formu- 
lated a program  of  unusual  merit.  The 
reading  of  the  papers  and  discussion  of 
same  will  give  information  which  will 
amply  repay  you  for  your  attendance. 

“We  expect  quite  a number  of  our  In- 
ternational officers  will  favor  us  with 
their  presence.  These  men  are  leaders 
in  our  craft,  capable  and  willing  to  add 
to  our  fund  of  information. 

An  Important  Subject. 

“A  subject  not  on  the  program  but 
of  vital  interest  to  every  master  painter 
wall  be  thoroughly  discussed,  namely, 
“Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Li- 
censed.” 

“The  illustrated  lecture  of  Dr.  D. 
Louis  Ireton  will  help  us  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  mechanic  of  the  future. 

“Joe  Canipbell  says  he  is  going  to 
‘hand  us  something’  in  his  talk. 

‘lAll  the  other  papers  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  men  who  have  made  a study  of 
their  particular  subject,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  us  all  there  is  m it. 

“The  first  session  will  open  Tuesday, 
August  6,  at  2 p.  m.  On  the  following 
days  only  morning  sessions  will  be 
held,  opening  at  9 a.  m.  This  will  give 
us  the  afternoons  and  evenings  for 
good  fellowship  and  recreation. 

“The  Aurora  Association  is  making 
arrangements  to  have  all  of  your  spare 
time  fully  occupied.  BRING  THE'  LA- 
DIES. Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  their  pleasure. 

SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  WITH  US 
IN  AURORA.  LEARN  WHILE  YOU 
PLAY. 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  J.  Bush, 
Secretary. 

Jacob  Layen decker. 

President. 

Program  at  Aurora. 

The  program  aa  arranged  is  a long 
one  and  will  be  filled  -with  excellent 
papers  and  addresses.  The  secretary  in 
sending  out  this  program  said  that  there 
might  be  some  slight  changes  in  it,  due 
to  inability  to,  get  err«ry  one  on  whom 
they  had  counted,  hat,  as  planned,  there 


will  be  talks  and  discussion  on  all 
those  subjects  which  vitally  interest  the 
master  painter. 

The  following  is  the  scheduled  pro- 
gram:— 

1.  Call  to  order,  C.  E.  Michael,  presi- 
dent of  Aurora  Association. 

2.  Prayer,  Rev.  M.  S.  Freeman. 

3.  Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  James 
Harley,  Mayor  of  Aurora,  111. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers,  members  of 
Executive  Board,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Advisory  Board. 

5.  Address  Jacob  Layendecker,  pres- 
ident Illinois  State.  Association. 

6.  Reading  of  minutes. 

7.  Reports  of  secretary,  treasurer, 
State  organizer.  Board  of.  Trustees. 

8.  Appointment  of  committees. 
President’s  Address,  Nominating,  Reso- 
lutions, Question  Box,  Press. 

9.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

10.  Introduction  of  resolutions. 

11.  Communications. 

12.  Report  of  delegate  to  Interna- 
tional convention. 

13.  Reports  of  committees. 

14.  Question  box — special  for  each 
day. 

15.  — ^“The  Need  and  Efficiency  of 
Trade  Training  Schools,”  illustrated 
lecture  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  New 
York. 

16.  “Being  Bom  in  a Barn  Doesn’t 
Make  One  a Horse,”  “Some  Talk,  by  Jo- 
seph Campbell,  of  Heath  & Milligan  Co. 

17.  “Compulsory  Laws  in  Regard  to 
Liability  Insurance,”  address  by  Mr.  O. 
C.  Holtz,  of  Builders  and  Manufactur- 
ers’ Mutual  Casualty  Co.  of  'Chicago. 

18.  “Advertising,  Abuses,  Co-opera- 
tion, Waste,”  Mr.  W.  J.  Horn,  of  Spring- 
field  Association. 

19.  “Present  Lien  Laws,”  Mr.  Hugo 
Illing,  of  Chicago  Association. 

20.  Address,  subject  and  delivery  of 
same  to  be  selected  by  Chicago  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  ‘Club. 

21.  Election  of  officers  and  selection 
of  next  convention  city.  (Must  be  spe- 
cial order  for  third  day.) 

22.  “Painters  of  Our  Town,”  remarks 
by  a member  from  each  city. 

28.  Installation  of  officers. 

24.  Adjournment. 

Hotels  and  Rates. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Aurora.  The  convention  will  be 
held  in  Moose  Hall. 

The  following  rates  are  quoted  by 
the  various  hotels:  — 

Hotel  Aurora. — $3  and  up,  two  in  a 
room. 

Columbia  Hotel — 75c.  and  $1. 

Hotel  Bishop — ^76c.,  $1,  $1.50  and  $2. 

Hotel  Grand — 60c.,  75c.,  and  $1. 

Hotel  Arlington — $1  and  $1.50,  double. 


No  Western  Canada  Meeting. 

There  will  be  no  convention 
of  the  Western  Canada  Associa- 
tion this  year,  following  out  the 
rule  that  was  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  According  to  William 
J.  Clark,  secretary,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  conventions  will  be  held  until  the 
big  conflict  across  the  water  is  settled. 

The  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  -A.ssociation  of  United  States 
and  Canada  will  hold  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual convention  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,  October  15,  16  and  17.  A ten- 
tative program  has  been  arranged,  but 
announcement  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

At  most  of  the  State  conventions, 
where  one  does  not  overlap  the  other,  a 


feature  will  be  addresses  by  Oscar  L. 
Wood,  president  of  the  International 
Association,  and  A.  H.  McGhan,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Association. 
Mr.  McGhan  will  give  the  same  paper 
at  each  convention,  his  subject  being 
“Trade  Promotion.”  As  this  is  espe- 
ciaily  important  at  this  time  and  con- 
ditions are  so  unsettled  a great  interest 
is  being  shown  in  this  paper,  and  it  is 
felt  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  McGahn  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
much  of  value  will  be  gleaned  from  the 
paper  of  the  International  secretary. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  Painters 
Magazine  will  have  complete  reports  of 
these  various  convention.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  the  principal  papers 
read  at  each  of  the  conventions,  will  be 
published. 

International  Board 
Meeting 

Ah.  McGHAN,  secretary  of 
the  International  Association 
• of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  announces  that  the  Executive 
Board  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  August  5,  at  2 p.  m., 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a program 
for  the  annual  convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  in  February,  and 
to  transact  such  other  business  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  McGhan  earnestly  requests,  in 
view  of  the  generally  unsettled  state  of 
business,  that  all  members  of  the  beard 
be  present  at  this  meeting,  if  possible. 

Scale  of  Wages  Paid. 

The  secretary  has  just  finished  mail- 
ing to  the  4,500  members  of  the  Inter- 
national a tabulated  list  of  the  scale  of 
wages  and  of  other  working  conditions 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

An  analysis  of  this  schedule  shows  a 
wide  variance  of  wages  and  of  condi- 
tions in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  highest  wages  paid  are  80  cents 
an  hour,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  This  city  is 
On  an  eight-hour  schedule,  with  double 
pay  for  overtime,  but  there  is  no  agree- 
ment with  the  union. 

The  next  highest  wages  paid  are  75 
cents  an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Only  one  city  in  the  East  is  represented 
at  this  high  figure — Washington,  D.  C, 
Most  of  the  other  75-cents-an-hour 
places  are  in  the  far  West,  about  the 
only  exception  being  Joliet,  111.,  where 
they  have  a union,  and  receive  one  and 
one-half  pay  for  overtime  work. 

One  and  One-Half  Overtime. 
Practically  all  the  places  where  there 
are  agreements  with  the  unions,  as  well 
as  where  there  are  not,  that  pay  extra 
for  overtime,  are  paying  IVz  regular 
time  rate  for  such  overtime  work  as  is 
done.  There  are  10  points  which  pay 
the  same  rate  for  overtime  as  for  regu- 
lar work.  Eight  hours  is  the  prevail- 
ing day,  but  there  are  a few  cases  of 
nine  and  ten  hours. 

The  lowest  figure  quoted  is  at  St. 
Peter,  Minn.,  where  25  cents  an  hour 
for  a ten-hour  day  is  paid.  However, 
this  is  the  minimum  price  there,  the 
rate  running  from  this  figure  to  46 
cents  maximum.  There  are  several 
places  where  a flat  rate  of  30  cents  is 
quoted. 
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The  big  cities  generally  pay  a high 
rate.  New  York's  figure  is  62i/^  cents 
for  eight  hours,  and  double  overtime. 
Chicago  quotes  55  to  75  cents,  eight 
hours,  ,11/^  for  overtime.  Philadelphia 
has  a rate  of  60  cents  for  five  days  a 
week,  up  to  10  p.  m.;  overtime  for  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays,  Saturday  after- 
noons and  after  10  p.  m.  is  paid  for  at 
double  rate.  St.  Louis  quotes  75  cents  for 
eight  hours,  and  pays  1%  for  overtime. 
Cleveland  is  62%  cents,  Detroit  50  to 
65  cents,  San  Francisco  75  cents,  Los 
Angeles  '50  cents,  Baltimore  50  to  56% 
cents,  and  Boston  55  cents. 

According  to  Secretary  McGhan’s 
compilation,  the  average  wages  paid, 
using  the  one  highest  figure,  is  57 1-3 
cents  per  hour,  which  compares  with 
49  2-3  cents  in  1917 ; the  average  wages, 
using  the  lowest  figures  of  the  range 
as  the  basis  is  54  1-3  cents  an  hour, 
against  49  1-9  cents  in  1917. 

Of  the  157  localities  tabulated,  71 
have  agreements  with  the  unions,  80 
have  no  agreements,  136  have  eight-hour 
days,  29  have  nine  hours  and  four  have 
ten  hours.  There  are  117  that  pay  time 
and  a half  for  overtime  and  24  that 
pay  double. 


Prohibits  Free  Tickets 

REGULAR  MEETING  of  the 

I Paint  and  Allied  Trades  Travel- 
ing  Salesmen,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  held  at  Achtel-Stetters',  Newark, 
on  the  evening  of  June  7. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was 
largely  of  a routine  sort,  with  only  two 
outstanding  features.  One  was  the  in- 
itiation into  full  membership  of  Fran- 
cis H.  Colpoyes,  of  William  Zinsser  & 
Co.,  .New  York.  The  other  was  a de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  association  to 
prohibit  the  giving  away  of  tickets  by 
members  to  any  of  their  customers  for 
the  annual  outing.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  was  not  fully  determined  whether  or 
not  the  association  would  have  an  out- 
ing, but  in  order  to  get  the  matter  un- 
der way,  a committee  of  three,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Kelley,  Anderson  and 
Vernoy,  was  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  with  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion and  ascertain  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able for  the  two  to  hold  a joint  outing. 

Mr.  Colpoyes  was  called  upon,  after 
being  admitted  to  membership,  to  make 
an  address,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
admirably.  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  in  the  territory  for  fifteen  years, 
and  for  a long  time  had  felt  that  he 
was  as  near  to  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion as  he  could  be  without  actually 
being  a member.  He  had  been  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  original  associa- 
tion when  it  had  been  a branch  of  the 
master  painters.  He  was  assured  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  association  was 
doing  a good  work,  not  only  benefiting 
itself,  hut  that  it  also  was  benefiting 
the  houses  which  the  members  repre- 
sented. 

The  mock  trial  which  the  association 
was  to  have  given  at  the  convention  of 
New  Jersey  Master  Painters,  prepara- 
tions for  which  had  been  made,  was 
postponed  until  the  fall  for  the  reason 
that  the  members  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  do  it  justice.  There  were_  some 
objection  to  certain  phases  which  it 
was  felt  might  put  a damper  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  actors,  and  as  these 
could  not  be  eliminated  in  time,  it  was 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  entire  matter  rest,  to  be  taken  up 
at  the  desire  of  the  members  later. 


Pennsylvania  is  Active 

PENNSYLVANIA  MASTER  painters 
are  active.  They  are  organizing 
local  associations  at  a very  rapid 
rate,  and  are  allying  themselves  with 
the  State  organization. 

Reports  from  Francis  P.  Black,  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association,  shows  that  three  new  asso- 
ciations have  been  created  within  the 
last  few  weeks. 

At  Harrisburgh,  a master  painters’ 
organization  has  been  started  with 
about  twenty-eight  members.  The  or- 
ganization has  been  perfected  through 
the  activities  of  John  P.  Gohl,  305 
Strawberry  avenue,  Harrisburg. 

York,  Pa.,  comes  forward  with  eigh- 
teen members,  the  society  having  elect- 
ed as  its  president  James  Webster,  50 
East  Market  street. 

Henry  W.  Strover  is  president  of  the 
newly  organized  association  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Germantown  section 
of  Philadelphia,  which  starts  with  a 
membership  of  about  twenty.  This  as- 
sociation has  voted  to  become  a member 
of  the  State  society. 

Hudson  County 
Dealers  Meet 

The  HUDSON  COUNTY  Paint  and 
Oil  Dealers’  Association,  which 
was  recently  organized,  held  its 
second  meeting  on  June  7 at  Carell’s 
Hotel,  Jersey  City,  and  considered  ways 
and  means  of  securing  new  members. 
It  was  decided  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  make  a personal  canvass 
of  the  dealers  throughout  Hudson 
county,  and  get  as  many  members  into 
the  organization  as  possible  before  the 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the  fall. 

President  Shulman  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing members  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee, with  the  assurance  of  each  that 
they  would  take  certain  days  each  week 
to  make  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
county  and  line  up  the  dealers  for  mem- 
bership:— 

L.  Rubenstein,  N.  Nathanson,  L.  Gold- 
berg, of  Meyer  & Ruh,  Bayonne;  H. 
Silon. 

Prior  to  the  business  meeting  the 
members  sat  down  to  a dinner,  served 
in  Carell’s  cafe,  where,  for  the  time 
being,  they  forgot  business  affairs  and 
allowed  themselves  the  pleasure  of  a 
good  meal,  well  spread.  It  was  nearly 
10  o’clock  before  they  took  up  the  af- 
fairs of  the  new  organization. 

Enthusiasm  Is  Shown. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  over 
the  young  society,  and  the  secretary, 
L.  Goldberg,  of  Jersey  City,  declared 
that  he  felt  that  the  association  would 
soon  have  a large  membership.  From 
the  fact  that  those  present  remained 
until  after  12  o’clock,  it  can  be  readily 
gleaned  that  time  did  not  enter  into 
consideration  when  the  good  of  the 
youngest  of  the  dealers’  organizations 
was  to  be  discussed. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  seemingly  affected  the  association 
members  as  dealers  was  the  recent 
change  in  the  method  of  selling  white 
lead  by  the  white  lead  manufacturers. 

Explains  New  Lead  Prices. 

W.  L.  Schroeder,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  who  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  honorary  member  of  the 
new  association,  was  present,  and  ex- 


plained to  the  members  the  plan  of  the 
National  Lead  Company.  He  declared 
that  the  new  method  offered  to  handlers 
of  white  lead  an  opportunity  to  make 
a better  profit  on  white  lead  than  they 
ever  made  before.  It  was  eminently 
fair  in  that  it  quoted  the  same  prices 
to  all,  the  only  variance  being  on  the 
quantity  basis. 

He  stated,  however,  that  the  company 
did  not  propose  to  “protect”  any  one 
in  the  sale  of  white  lead.  He  explained 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  buyers 
to  buy  for  their  immediate  wants,  as 
the  new  plan  discouraged  speculation. 
The  card  prices  which  the  company  sent 
out  were  the  only  ones  on  which  sales 
would  be  made,  i 

Complain  of  Price  Cutting. 

Complaint  was  made  by  some  of  the 
members  that  some  dealers,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  were  cutting  the 
price,  an&  it  was  urged  that  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  price-cutting. 

Mr.  Schroeder  replied  that  he  wanted 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
National  Lead  Company  did  not  at- 
tempt to  fix  prices  for  resale.  That  was 
a matter  for  the  dealers.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  were  not 
allowed  to  fix  prices  he  declared  that  his 
company  had  no  desire  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  even  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  question  of  the  availability  of 
linseed  oil  was  also  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Schroeder  declared  that  his  company 
did  not  care  to  sell  oil,  as  it  had  only 
enough  for  its  own  needs — if,  indeed, 
it  had  a sufficient  supply  even  for  that 
purpose.  However,  it  would  endeavor 
to  take  care  of  its  customers  whenever 
this  was  possible,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  market  price  of  oil  at  the  time 
of  delivery — not  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  order.  If  the  price  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  meantime,  the  dealers 
would  have  to  pay  more;  if  it  declined, 
they  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
cline. 

It  was  decided  that  the  secretary 
should  print  the  list  of  white  lead 
prices,  which  list  should  be  sent  to 
every  member,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  failing  to  understand  the 
prices. 


J.  Leonard  Replogle,  a foremost  man 
in  the  country’s  steel  industry,  and 
now  Director  of  Steel  Supply  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  says: — “This  is 
a crisis,  and  commercialism  must  be 
absolutely  sidetracked.  There  is  just 
one  thing  that  we  have  to  do — win  the 
war!” 


Are  you  grateful  that  2,000,000  of  our 
boys,  enlisted  in  our  army  and  navy, 
are  giving  us  security  at  home?  If 
you  are,  turn  your  gratitude  into  War 
Savings  Stamps. 


Discuss  Tipping 

The  TRAVELERS’  Association  of 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  a meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  June  1,  took  up  the 
question  of  the  tipping  evil,  and  the'  sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  communicate 
with  the  other  associations,  and  also  to 
give  the  subject  publicity  in  the  news- 
papers to  see  what  steps  might  be  .taken 
to  do  away  with  the  bad  habit. 

Thirty-five  members  were  present, 
and  about  twenty-five  of  them  took 
lunch  prior  to  the  meeting.  Six  new 
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members  were  taken  into  tbe  organiza- 
tion. 

Advanced  railroad  rates  have  hit  the 
traveling  men  hard,  and  this  question 
was  discussed.  The  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  Director 
McAdoo,  asking  him  to  give  the  travel- 
ing men  mileage  hooks,  to  cost  not  more 
than  2%c.  a mile.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  association  act  with  such  other 
associations  in  the  matter  as  desired  to 
take  up  the  fight,  with  a view  of  seeing 
if  a modification  of  the  advance  in  rates 
could  not  he  secured. 

The  annual  outing  will  be  held  at 
Fort  Side  Inn,  near  Philadelphia,  the 
last  Friday  in  August. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  the  first  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Good  Start  at  German- 
town 

Under  date  of  June  21,  Henry  W. 
Strover,  secretary,  sent  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  the  following  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  New  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators’  Association  of  Ger- 
mantown, Pa.: — 

On  Tuesday,  April  23,  1918,  the  Mas- 
ter Jlouse  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation of  Germantown  and  vicinity 
was  organized,  with  19  members.  This 


was  the  culmination  of  the  labors  of  five 
persons  who  had  been  holding  meetings 
at  various  times  for  six  or  seven 
months  previous  in  the  hope  of  arous- 
ing the  master  painters  to  the  necessity 
of  uniting  for  their  protection.  It  is  an 
ill  wind,  indeed,  that  does  not  blow 
some  one  some"  good,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  the  journeymen’s  organization 
which  forced  the  issue. 

The  conditions  in  Germantown,  which 
is  8 miles  from  the  city  hall,  are  very 
much  unlike  those  in  the  city,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a closed 
shop  for  any  length  of  time.  This  was 
the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
journeymen,  hence  the  organization  of 
this  association  with  the  following 
members: — Jonas  B.  Remaily  & Sons,  87 
East  Bringhurst  street;  M.  L.  Taylor, 
721  East  Chelten  avenue;  Thomas  P. 
Fisher,  829  East  Chelten  avenue;  Ber- 
tram L.  Binns,  42  East  Slocum  street; 
Charles  V.  Winder,  26  Mt.  Airy  ave- 
nue; Charles  H.  Jaixen,  152  East  Her- 
man street;  Theador  F.  Baker,  16  West 
Haines  street;  H.  W.  Strover  & Son,  18 
Harvey  street;  C.  S.  Diehl,  5528  Pulaski 
avenue;  Edward  T.  Lalley,  852  East 
Woodlawn  street;  Philip  H.  Klonegar, 
128  West  Durham  street;  C.  H.  Newhall 
& Co.,  330  East  Chelten  avenue;  J.  H. 
Lipp  & Sons,  30  West  Haines  street; 
Cook  & Curry,  14  West  Haines  street; 
Walter  A.  Hepworth,  7116  Germantown 
avenue,  and  George  Townsend,  5633 


Chew  street,  all  of  Germantown;  James 
J.  Fisher,  8440  Norwood  avenue;  Felix 
Perry,  8018  Germantown  avenue’  Wm 
McClanahan,  214  East  Gravers  lane! 
all  of  Chestnut  Hill. 


tne  ensuing  year: — (President  Henry  W 
Strover;  vice-president,  James  j’ 
Fisher;  recording  secretary,  Merinus 
laylor;  financial  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Philip  H.  Klonegar. 

A membership  committee  and  a con- 
ference committee  were  appointed.  The 
first  meeting  was  marked  by  great  en- 
thusiasm and  a resolution  was  adopted 
to  purchase  $10,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held 
a week  after,  our  association  enjoyed 
the  visit  of  the  president  of  the  State 
association.  Brother  F.  X.  Kelly  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia ’asso- 
ciation, Brother  Charles  H.  Fowler,  both 
of  whom  were  unanimously  elected 
honorary  members  of  this  association 
it  was  a veritable  love  feast. 

_ Since  then  we  have  been  busy  adopt- 
ing by-laws  and  rules,  studying  price 
lists,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  copy  from 
O’jr  brethren  in  the  city  who  have  kindly 
given  us  their  assistance.  Moreover, 
■they  have  not  only  granted  us  permis- 
sion to  become  members  of  State  as- 
sociation but  have  urged  us  to  do  so 
This  it  has  been  decided  to  do.  Yours 
Henry  W.,  Strover. 


After  New  Members 

The  new  association  of  mas- 
ter painters  recently  organized 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  adopted  active 
measures  to  insure  a general  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  by  members.  One 
of  the  measures  has  taken  the  form  of 
a letter  mailed  to  absentee  members  by 
the  president  of  the  association,  Henry 
W.  Strover. 

This  letter  has  many  points  which 
might  aid  other  associations  in  getting 
a full  attendance  at  their  meetings,  and 
is  published  to  show  what  a new  or- 
ganization is  doing  in  this  respect:  — 

Germantown,  Phila.,  July  6,  1918. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother — ^I  am  not  blam- 
ing you  for  your  absence  from  the  last 
meeting,  for  I am  aware  that  you  may 
have  had  a very  good  reason,  but  as 
there  were  several  other  members  who 
also  failed  to  attend,  I feel  it  may  duty, 
as  your  president,  to  remind  you  that 
your  absence  was  felt,  and  so  I am  sure 
you  will  not  censure  me  for  this  letter. 

If  this  association  is  to  be  of  benefit 
to  us  as  contracting  painters,  if  we  ex- 
p^t  to  protect  one  another  from  the 
pwnicious  methods  practiced  against  us 
by  heedless  persons,  or  the  unreasonable 
exactions  of  the  general  contractor  or 
architect,  if  we  hope  to  improve  our 
condition  as  a craft  and  -wish  to  place 
it  in  a more  dignified  aspect  before  the 
public,  or  if  it  is  our  desire  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  often  preposterous 
demands  of  organized  journeymen,  or 
many  other  blessings  which  we  surely 
may  expect  to  enjoy  by  maintenance  of 
such  a fraternal  organization  of  crafts- 
men, then  it  is  certainly  true  that  we 
must  sacrifice  something  to  attain  this 
end.  You  have  elected  officers  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  I do  not  think  any  of 
you  are  anxious  to  fill  their  places. 
These  officers  sacrifice  many  an  hour  of 
time,  which  is  worth  money  to  them 


and  to  you,  if  their  services  result  in 
any  benefit  to  our  members,  ought  vou 
not,  therefore,  be  willing  to  put  aside 
some  other  meeting  which  may  happen 
to  come  on  our  meeting  night,  once  a 
month,  or  some  other  social  engagement 
which  may  claim  your  attention  in 
competition  with  this  association, 
which  you  have  helped  to  organize  for 
your  own  benefit,  financially  and  fra- 
ternally? 

Ask  yourself,  my  brother,  is  it  not 
for  your  own  good  that  you  should  put 
forth  extra  efforts  to  build  up  this  or- 
ganization, which  concerns  your  inter- 
ests more  than  any  other? 

I appeal  to  you  to  encourage  your  of- 
ficers by  your  attendance,  they  need 
your  council  and  approval  of  the  many 
methods  or  measures  proposed  for  our 
good,  I shall,  therefore,  expect  you  to 
make  a sacrifice  for  this  association  un- 
til We  have  every  esteemed  and  worthy 
competitor  in  this  community  affiliated 
with  us. 


Francis  T-  Akin  Dies 

Francis  T.  akin,  president  of  the 
Akin-Denison  Co.,  of  New  Bedford, 
'Mass.,  one  of  the  best  known 
painters  and  dealers  in  New  England, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Bedford 
June  12. 

Mr.  Akin  had  been  in  the  paint  and 
coal  business  for  over  fifty  years.  He 
was  born  in  1837  at  the  time  that  whal- 
ing was  at  its  height,  and  passed  a 
number  of  years  of  his  life  in  painting 
ships.  He  came  from  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family,  his  maternal  grandfather 
having  settled  in  New  Bedford  when 
there  were  only  six  houses  there. 

He  began  as  an  apprentice  to  Will- 
iam B.  Cook  in  1856.  After  learning  his 
trade  he  was  put  on  the  regular  wage 
schedule,  which  was  25  cents  an  hour 
for  ten  hours  a day. 


In  those  days  air  apprentica,  it  is  re- 
corded, was  kept  on  the  move  from 
early  morning  till  dark,  and  he  was 
kept  working  at  the  docks,  priming 
ships.  Mr.  Akin  often  remarked  that 
he  recalled  working  on  sixteen  separate 
ships  in  one  season.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  whaling  was  the  great  indus- 
try of  the  port,  which  claimed  about 
400  sail  boats. 

In  1872  he  bought  the  paint  shop  of 
William  Bradford  at  9 North  Water 
street,  and  as  business  grew  shops  were 
opened  in  several  parts  of  the  city. 

The  coal  business  which  in  later 
years  became  an  important  branch  of 
his  work,  was  entered  into  bv  him  about 
1874,  and  the  two  industries  were  then 
carried  on  together. 

Mr.  Akin  was  a director  in  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  New  Bedford, 
and  had  been  president  for  a number  of 
years  of  the  Automatic  Telephone  Com- 
pany. His  two  sons,  Thomas  B.  and 
Charles  G.  Akin,  were  associated  with 
him  in  his  business,  being  respectively 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
company  of  which  the  deceased  had 
been  president. 


The  New  York  Department  of  Labor, 
reporting  on  labor  conditions  for  April, 
1918,  says:  — 

“The  chemicals,  oils  and ' paints 
group  reported  increased  business  for 
each  branch,  except  animal  and  mineral 
oil  products,  which  remained  virtually 
stationary  from  March  to  April.  Al- 
though this  latter  industry  did  not  gain 
in  employes,  it  had  increases  of  10  per 
cent,  in  wage  rates  for  a large  number 
of  workers,  resulting  in  a net  advance 
of  9 per  cent,  in  total  payroll  expendi- 
tures. Paints,  dyes  and  colors  consti- 
tute the  only  line  which  declined  in 
comparison  with  a year  ago,  with  the 
lessened  demand  for  paints  representing 
the  main  infiuence.’’ 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Markets 


With  this  issue  of  the  magazine  we 
publish  the  current  prices  for  the  various 
paints  and  paint  materials  in  which  the 
master  painter  is  interested.  These  prices 
will  be  found  opposite  the  editorial  page, 
and  they  will  continue  hereafter  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  magazine.  In  publishing 
this  complete  price  list,  The  Painters 
Magazine  would  have  its  readers  under- 
stand that  the  prices  are  offered  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general 
trend  of  the  markets.  Local  prices  must 
depend  entirely  on  local  conditions,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
all  times. 

J/ 

There  has  BIEIBN  a rather  active  demand  for  most 
paints  and  paint  materials  during  the  past  month, 
and  fluctuations  have  been  generally  upward.  A stiff 
advance  in  white  lead  was  noted,  in  the  past  two  weeks, 
but  the  advance  did  not  check  the  inquiry.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  gain  was  the  upward  movement  in  the  price  of  pig 
lead.  In  zinc  oxide  the  painting  trade  has  to  be  more  or 
less  content  with  taking  what  is  left  when  government 
needs  are  filled,  and  this  does  not  permit  of  the  securing  of 
any  heavy  supply,  though,  as  yet,  no  complaint  has  been 


made. 

Turpentine  made  a marked  advance  and  is  now  quoted 
around  75c.  a gallon  in  round  lots.  However,  the  reports 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a less  sharply  ad- 
vancing market  in  the  near  future,  as  the  gains  already 
scored  have  apparently  discounted  the  bullish  features  of 
the  market.  Stocks  are  not  large,  and  it  is  probable  tha 
the  recent  suggestion  that  naval  stores  be  placed  on  the 
non-essential  list  by  the  government,  had  the  effect  of 
frightening  buyers  so  that  they  made  more  than  usual  ef- 
forts to  get  their  supplies  lor  fear  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  them  later.  Fortunately,  it  has  now  been 
learned,  that  there  was  no  immediate  intention  of  changing 
the  government’s  attitude  toward  turpentine  and  rosin. 

Linseed  oil  has  advanced,  but  the  market  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  Arm  at  the  increase  in  the  price.  It  was  said 
that  the  advance  was  created  by  a shortage  of  oil  for 
nearby  delivery,  and  that  there  might  be  some  slight  re- 
action though  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  any  ma- 
terial break  in  values.  Seed  is  not  as  scarce  as  it  at  one 
time  threatened  to  he,  hut  there  is  a shortage  in  labor,  and 
as  crushers  cannot  keep  their  mills  running  to  full  ca 
pacity,  there  are  no  stocks  of  oil  from  which  to  draw 
heavily.  Seed  stocks  in  the  West  are  very  meager,  hut 
there  is  seed  coming  from  the  Argentine  and  more  would 
be  imported  if  the  shipping  conditions  would  permit. 


White  and  Red  Lead. 

Though  there  was  a recent  advance  in  the  market  foi 
white  lead  there  were  no  indications  that  this  had  checked 
the  demand.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  fear  that  there  wdl  be 
another  advance  that  buyers  wish  to  anticipate  it.  How- 
ev'-r  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  discourage  any 
thiTg  that  at  all  partakes  of  the  nature  of  speculative  buy- 
ing, so  that  there  is  litle  chance  for  buyers  to  secure  the  pig- 
ment beyond  their  immediate  or  nearby  requirements.  The 


new  plan  of  selling  seems  to  be  working  much  better,  and 
it  is  now  reported  that  those  who  buy  for  re-sale  are  pleased 
because  they  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  a better  profit 
than  they  formerly  did.  Current  prices  at  New  York  are  as 
follows: — Basic  carbonate,  quoted  in  oil,  less  than  500 
pounds,  $13.'50  per  100  pounds;  500  pounds  to  2,000  pounds, 
$12.15;  2,000  pounds  to  10,000  pounds,  $11.85;  10,000  pounds 
to  30,000  pounds,  $11.64,  carload  lots;  minimum  15  tons, 
$11.42.  American  dry,  in  casks,  is  selling  at  9%@10%c.  per 
pound.  Basic  sulphate,  in  casks.  Is  held  at  9@9%c.  a pound. 

Red  lead  is  in  fair  demand,  but  there  is  less  call  than  for 
the  white,  and  buyers  are  fairly  well  supplied.  The  recent 
advances  did  not  occasion  much  surprise.  Red  lead,,  dry, 
in  casks,  is  quoted  at  $13.50  per  100  pounds.  Red  lead  in 
oil,  in  100-pound  steel  kegs  is  quoted  at  $14  per  100  pounds, 
in  lots  of  500  pounds  up  to  2,000  pounds  at  $12.60;  in  lots  of 
2,000  pounds  up  to  10,000  pounds,  at  $12.29. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  quotations  for  zinc  oxide,  the 
prices  having  been  fixed  for  the  current  quarter,  and  they 
will  so  remain  until  another  period  of  establishing  quota- 
tions arrives.  Buyers  aside  from  the  government  are  forced 
to  take  what  is  left,  as  the  demand  from  the  government 
takes  precedence. 

Linseed  Oil. 

From  $1.60  to  $1.62  is  the  current  price  for  linseed  oil  in 
carlots.  The  trend  of  the  market  has  been  upward,  and 
prices  for  small  lots  are  much  above  the  figures  here  quoted, 
but  so  variable  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a stable  fig- 
ure Hopes  are  held  out  that  the  crop  of  flaxseed  will  he 
better  than  anticipated,  and  acreage  flgures  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  at  first  given  out.  Offsetting  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  report  that  some  sections  of  the  Northwest  are 
in  need  of  rain,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  no  material  im- 
pairment in  the  growing  plant  and  rain  within  a reason- 
able season  will  help  to  improve  the  situation.  Argentine 
still  continues  to  have  seed  for  our  market,  but  its  avail- 
ability is  more  or  less  injured  by  the  lack  of  shipping  facili- 
ties. 

Turpentine, 

Within  the  past  month  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the 
market  for  turpentine,  in  round  lots,  of  nearly  50  per  cent., 
and  this  naturally  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a temporary 
scare.  However,  it  is  now  felt  that  conditions  have  so  ad- 
justed themselves  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  further 
sharp  advance.  In  the  recent  boosting  of  the  price,  the 
trade  seems  to  have  anticipated  all  the  bullish  conditions, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were  some  reaction, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  Jie  marked  enough  to  be  of 
any  particular  benefit  to  the  smaller  buyers.  It  having 
been  decided  that  the  government  will  not  put  turpentine 
on  the  non-essential  list,  there  is  not  the  scramble  from  the 
big  buyers  that  there  was,  and  during  the  last  week  there 
has  been  a rather  light  call. 


John  Dewar’s  Sons  in  Service 

John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  a man  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  the  best  in  the  mastei*  painters’  field,  and  who 
is  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  is  doing 
his  part  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Though  himself 
beyond  the  age  for  active  service,  he  has  given  two  of  his 
sons  for  his  country,  and  he  glories  in  it. 

In  a recent  letter  to  Harry  J.  Schnell,  general  manager 
of  The  Painters  Magazine,  Mr.  Dewar  says: — ^ 

“John,  my  oldest  boy,  has  had  his  commission  as  ensign 
for  the  last  six  months ; he  has  made  a number  of  voyages 
across  on  his  ship.  On  his  return  some  weeks  ago  he  whs 
ordered  with  about  twenty  young  officers  from  the  fleet,  to 
report  at  New  London,  Conn.,  for  a course  of  special  in- 
struction in  submarine  work,  preparatory  to  going  on  a 
destroyer,  probably  for  foreign  service. 

“Joseph,  my  youngest  boy,  20  years  old,  is  at  sea,  taking 
a preliminary  cruise  before  going  to  the  officers  training 
camp  at  Pelham  Bay.  They  are  all  working  hard  with  hut 
one  object  in  view — the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  forces,  with  all  that  it  implies.  America 
must  aid  our  Allies,  with  all  its  vast  power,  to  win  the  war 
for  righteousness  and  world  freedom.’’ 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Current  Prices  for  Paints  and  Painting  Materials. 


J\JOTE: The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 

at  Next}  York  hp  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  York  dtp 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack- 
ages, supplied  bp  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
varp  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  bp  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  thep  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 


Alumina,  hydrate,  100-lb. 


lb. $0.25 


Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted.  700-lb. 



off  color,  700-lb.  bbls 

Fluke  white,  American,  powd.. 

100-ib.  drums 

Litharge,  American,  pov/d.,  100-ib. 

drums  

Lithopone,  standard,  500-ib.  bbls. 
Metallic  paint,  brown.  300-lb. 

bbls 

red.  300-lb.  bbls 

Orange  minerp.l,  American,  dry, 

powd.,  100-lb,  drums 

Red  lead,  American,  dry.  powd., 

100-lb.  drums 

in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs 14 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2,000 
lbs. 


2 @ 

1%@ 

18  @ 

12V2@  13 

9 @ 

lVz@ 

1%@ 

15  @ 


16 


13 


13, 


2,000  lbs.  and  up  to  10,000 

lbs.  

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

100-lb.  drums  

dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb. 

drums  

in  oil.  less  than  500 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs... 13 
2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.  13 

Zinc  oxide.  French  Pr°hep,  red 
seal,  300-lb.  bbls.^  lb. 
green  real,  300-lb,  bbls... 
white  seal,  300-lb.  bbls. , . 
American  process,  standard, 

300-lb.  bbls 

Lehigh,  350-lb.  bbls 

No.  1 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls. . 
No.  2 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls. . 
containing  one-third  lead  sul- 
phate, 350-lb.  bbls 


12%@  13 

,00  @ — 

50  @ — 

00  @ — 

12%,@  — 

12  @ — 

,0O  @ — 

.50  @ — 

.00  @ — 

15  @ 18 

15V2@  1614 


16  @ 17 

nVz&  — 
10%@  — 
1114®  - 

1014®  — 
10%@  — 


Linseed  oil,  raw,  single  bbls. 

(7%  lbs.  to  the  gal.) 

^ gal.  1.90 

in  cans,  charged  extra  (U. 

S.  standard  measure,  7%, 

lbs.  to  gal) 1.98 

boiled,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  2c.  per  gal. 
refined,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  4c.  per  gal. 

(These  prices  to  be  added  to 
price  of  raw.) 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  in  original 

bbls,  66 


Denatured  alcohol  (cans  extra) . . 


DRY  COLORS. 

Blacks. 


lb. 


Bone,  powd 

Carbon,  gas 

Charcoal,  powd 

Drop  black,  powd 

Ivory  

Lampblack  43 

Vine  8 


1.92 

2.00 


72 

90 


14 

45 

12 

16 

35 

45 

8 


Blues. 


. . 20 

@ 30 

..  1.50 

@ 2.00 

— 

..  1.40 

@ 1.90 

@ 2.00 

. . 30 

@ 65 

20 

Browns. 

13 

9% 

Sienna,  Italian,  powd.,  burnt... 

..  10 
9 

@ 18 
@ 15 

4 

(a)  6 

3%@  5% 

1%@  2 

2 

2 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 

7 

6 

@ 10 
@ 9 

American,  burnt, 
raw  


4y*@ 
4 @ 


5 


Vandyke  brown Nominal 

Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure 55 

25  per  cent,  pure 20 

commercial  12 

Paris  green,  In  packages 


Reds. 

Carmine  No.  40,  less  than  11-lb., 
tins  


Crocus  martus 

Indian  red.  standard.... 

American  

Oxide  red  from  copperas, 
native,  powd 


Rose  pink,  best  grade, 
lake,  best  grade. . 


On  smaller  quantities  than  those 
here  given  extra  charges  are  made 
for  containers  and  deliveries  are  not 
included. 

LINSEED  OIL,  TUR- 
PENTINE, ETC. 


Venetian  red,  high  quality. 
Vermilion,  English 


Yellows. 

Chromes,  chemically  pure 


American,  strong., 
golden,  high  grade. 
Zinc  yellow 


55 

@ 

75 

20 

@ 

30 

12 

@ 

15 

55 

60 

28 

@ 

35 

7.00 

@ 

7.00 

@ 

— 

6 

® 

— 

25 

& 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

20 

@ 

22 

6 

@ 

8 

2.50 

@ 

— 

40 

& 

75 

1.50 

@ 

3.00 

65 

@ 

75 

75 

@ 

1.00 

45 

@ 

60 

5 

@ 

8 

8.00 

@ 

— 

45 

@ 

50 

25 

@ 

30 

10 

12 

4 

® 

5 

8 

@ 

10 

50 

@ 

60 

COLORS  IN  OIL. 

(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Blacks. 

Coach  black,  in  Japan lb.  38  @ — 

in  oil 32  @ — 

Drop  black 30  @ — 

Dam.pblack  40  @ 

Blues. 

Chinese  1-25  @ 

Prussian  1-20  @ 

Ultramarine  50  @ 

Cobalt  blue 60  @ 

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 30  @ 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt....  28  @ 

Vandyke,  genuine ^ 36  @ 


Qreens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 
ing to  shade 65 

commercial,  25  per  cent,  color  30 
Paris  green,  French  pale 55 

Reds. 

Indian,  chem.  pure 30  @ 

Tuscan,  permanent...... 45  @ 


75 

32 

65 


55 

22 


Rose  pink,  best  grade 

Venetian  red,  best  grade 

Yellows. 

Chrome,  chem.  pure„  all  shades. . 50  @ 

French  yellow  ocher 20  @ 

Golden  ocher 20  @ 

Note : When  the  above  colors  are 
purchased  in  123^  or  25-/Z).  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blues. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold,  1-lb.  cans.. 

aluminum,  1-lb.  cans 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs.. 

Marble  flour,  in  barrels 

Naphtha,  deodorized ^ gal. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  per  barrel  of  250 

lbs 

Pumice  stone,  lump,  selected 

powdered  lb. 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  5-Ib.  tins 

in  1214  and  25-lb.  tins. . . . 

in  120-lb.  tubs 

in  bladders 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  1 to  5-lb. 

tins 

in  12%  and  25-lb.  tins 

white  lead,  in  linseed  oil,  in 

1 to  5-lb.  tins 

In  12%  to  25-Ib.  tins 

pure  linseed  oil,  in  bladders.. 
Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots.. 

selected  lump 

Soapstone,  powd.,  in  bags 

Silex  or  silica,  in  bags 

Smalt,  blue  and  black 

Talc,  American,  powd 

Terra  alba,  American 

Whiting,  commercial,  in  bbls 

gilders*,  bolted,  in  bbls 

English  cliffstone,  bolted.... 
American  Paris,  bolted 


1.00  @ 

1.75 

1.50  @ 

3.00 

22  @ 

25 

2 @ 

2% 

1 @ 

1% 

25  @ 

30 

3.50  @ 



10  @ 

12 

6 @ 

8 

6%@ 

— 

6 @ 

— 

5%@ 

— 

5%@ 

— 

8 @ 

_ 

7%@ 

— 

9 @ 

_ 

8%@ 

— 

7 @ 

— 

4 &' 

5 

10  @ 

15 

1 @ 

1% 

1%@ 

Nominal 
1%@ 
1%@ 

3 @ 
2%® 


1% 

2 

2 

2% 

SVs 

3 


Glues. 

Extra  white lb.  40  @ 

Medium  white 35  @ 

Cabinet  35  @ 

Dow  grade 28  @ 

Foot  stock 20  @ 

brown  22  0 

Common  bone 18  @ 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  60  gral- 

Ions  ^ gal.  1.26  @ 2.00 

Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 


D.  '^Ib. 

90 

90 

@ 

@ 

— 

90 

@ 

— 

80 

& 

— 

— 

76 



— 

72 

— 

72 

@ 

— 

— 

Bieac'hed,  commercial 

75 

85 

@ 

— 

Shellac  Varnish. 

— 

Shellac  varnish,  orange,  in  1-gal. 



white,  in  1-gaI.  cans 

4.10 

@ 

— 
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The  Need  of  Co-operation 


The  recognition  by  the  master  painters  of 
the  need  of  a closer  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  which 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  addresses  which  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  has  made  be- 
fore various  State  association  conventions,  and  will 
make  at  others  during  the  summer  months,  is  something 
which  has  been  urged  by  The  Painter’s  Magazine,  and 
in  which  this  magazine,  in  conjunction  with  Secretary 
McGhan,  has  worked  to  consummate. 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  in  an 
open  editorial  addressed  “To  the  Master  Painters,”  we 
said  in  part ; — 

Already  it  has  been  established  that  both 
the  painter  and  the  paint  manufacturer  are 
desirous  of  a better  understanding.  The 
questionnaires  in  The  Painters  Magazine  on 
the  subject  of  paint  canvassing  have  gone 
far  to  clear  up  the  uncertainties  and  to 
show  that  both  factions  are  anxious  that  the 
war  of  words  and  of  business  methods 
should  cease. 

The  master  painters  probably  realize  that 
they  cannot  eliminate  the  paint  manufac- 
turer by  ignoring  his  goods.  The  paint 
manufacturers  undoubtedly  will  admit  that 
they  cannot  get  the  best  results  for  their 
paints  without  the  help  of  the  master 
painter. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  by  The 
Painters  Magazine  that,  if  the  master 
painters  were  to  receive  the  same  benefit  of 
a profit  on  the  cost  of  mixed  paints,  which 
they  must  use  on  any  given  job,  as  they  now 
receive  when  they  mix  their  own  paints, 
much  of  the  painters’  opposition  would 
cease.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  already 
have  shown  a disposition  to  grant  some  sort 
of  a discount  to  the  painter. 

Already  two  of  the  State  conventions  have  acted  upon 
this  matter.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 


tive Board  of  the  International  Association,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  a subject  of  vital  interest  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  body,  which,  according  to 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Board,  held  at  Chicago  on 
August  5,  will  be  in  Cleveland,  instead  of  in  New 
Orleans,  as  had  previously  been  decided  by  the  conven- 
tion at  its  last  previous  session  in  Peoria,  last  February. 

The  bad  feeling  which  crops  out  at  meetings  of 
master  painters  against  paint  manufacturers,  and  comes 
to  the  surface  when  the  latter  meet  and  discuss  the 
master  painters,  is  not  helpful  to  anyone  and  is  harmful 
to  all.  Unless  there  can  be  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing this  bad  feeling  is  likely  to  continue  in- 
definitely. 

This  should  not  be.  Things  will  not  be  the  same  in 
any  line  of  business  after  the  war  as  they  were' before. 
This  country  has  become  united  on  the  subject  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  and  is  in  accord  with  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  in  this  regard.  Why  then, 
should  there  be  anything  like  inter-industrial  conflict? 

The  discount  to  master  painters  can  be  arranged. 
There  may  be  difficulties,  but  to  us  they  do  not  appear 
insuperable.  A master  painter  is  as  much  a regular  cus- 
tomer of  the  paint  manufacturer — or  would  be  under 
different  conditions — as  are  the  jobbers  and  the  retailers 
of  paints.  For  the  manufacturer  to  allow  a trade  discount 
to  the  latter  two,  and  compel  the  painter  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  mixed  paints  as  does  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
not  just  to  the  one  man  whom  the  paint  manufacturers 
need,  if  the  business  of  painting  is  to  continue  an  art  and 
a profession,  and  not  degenerate  into  a mere  physical 
performance  in  the  application  of  paints. 

Let  there  be  a meeting  of  representative  paint  manu- 
facturers_  and  master  painters  and  let  the  question  of 
mixed  paints  and  their  application  be  thoroughly  worked 
out.  Let  the  question  of  the  proper  discount  be  decided 
upon. 

If  this  is  done  The  Painters  Magazine  feels  sure  that 
a new  era  of  friendliness  will  be  created  which  will 
forever  stop  the  more  or  less  antagonisms,  such  as  exist 
in  no  other  industry. 


Keep  Your  Liberty  Bonds 


The  liberty  bond  swindler  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  He  wants  to  get  your  Liberty  Bond, 
and  he  doesn’t  care  what  the  means  to  the  end 
are,  so  long  as  he  secures  what  he  is  after. 

One  of  his  favorite  methods  is  to  invite  holders  of 
bonds  to  buy  stocks  in  some  corporation  of  the  “blue 
sky”  variety,  with  the  assurance  that  the  returns  from 
investment  in  such  corporation  will  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  from  the  bonds  themselves. 

He  s a plausible,  smooth  talker,  and  not  infrequently 
he  gives  the  impression  of  strict  probity  and  the  very 
highest  sort  of  morality. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  master  painter  can  be 
induced  to  listen  favorably  to  the  suggestions  which  this 
individual  may  make,  but  we  know  the  peculiar  sales- 
manship of  some  of  the  vendors  of  wildcat  securities, 
and  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  warn  our  readers. 

In  doing  this  we  are  simply  supplementing  the  warn- 
ing sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


States.  The  precepts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
worth  reading,  and  pasting  in  your  hat  for  use  in  case 
you  may  meet  the  smooth  stock  salesman,  who  wants 
your  bonds. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

“Don’t  be  swindled  out  of  your  Liberty  Bond. 

“If  any  one  tries  to  trade  you  out  of  your  Liberty 
Bond,  don’t  trade. 

“If  tempted  to  consider  a trade  take  the  trader  to  the 
nearest  bank  and  ask  the  banker  to  check  the  value  of 
the  thing  offered. 

If  you  must  absolutely  have  the  money  your  bond 
can  always  be  sold  for  cash  in  the  open  market,  and  the 
daily  papers  will  tell  you  what  it  is  worth. 

“Keep  your  bond  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Go  with- 
out something  you  need  rather  than  sell  it.  Your  bond 
IS  your  substitute  on  the  fighting  front.  To  part  with  it 
takes  you  out  of  the  fight. 
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‘Tustcud  of  selling  the  bond  you  ozvn,  buy  another 
one  to  keep  the  first  one  company. 

“Libertv  Bonds  are  the  best  security  on  earth  today. 

“The\  are  the  promise  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  pay  you  interest  tzoice  a year  and  to  pay  the  face 
z’alue  of  the  bonds  zvhen  due.  Their  safety  is  the  reason 
they  carry  a lozv  rate  of  interest.  Detach  each  coupon 


on  the  date  it  bears,  take  it  to  a bank  and  deposit  it  to 
your  account,  or  draw  the  cash  value. 

“Register  your  bonds,  and  keep  them  where  they  can- 
not be  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed.  Go  to  a bank  for  in- 
formation— -many  banks  offer  facilities  for  safe-keeping 
of  bonds.  To  lose  an  unregistered  bond  is  the  same  as 
to  lose  that  cimount  of  money.” 


A Labor 

The  work  that  the  international  Trade 
Educational  Development  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  is  doing  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  seeking  the  open  way  to  better 
workers  in  the  painting  craft  and  is  gradually  reaching 
a place  where  its  work  will  be  recognized  by  the  entire 
country. 

In  this  work  no  one  is  deserving  of  more  credit  than 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the  committee.  One 
might  say  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Ireton  has  been  almost 
exclusively  altruistic.  He  has  worked  for  an  ideal 
rather  than  for  self.  With  practically  nothing  to  gain 
for  himself,  or  for  those  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  a business  way,  save  in  the  general  good  that  can 
come  to  the  painting  trade.  Dr.  Ireton,  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  especially  in  the  past  year,  has  labored  long 
and  unceasingly,  night  and  day,  has  detached  himself 
from  his  business  for  weeks  at  a time,  has  traveled  long 
stretches,  visiting  the  many  association  conventions, 
carrying  with  him  his  message  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  industry  which  he  stands  for,  and  for  the  future 
of  many  American  boys. 


The  Fourth 

The  government  will  launch  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
it  is  now  practically  assured  that  it  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  issue  is  expected  to  be  at  least  $6,000,000,000. 
It  may  be  more,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  it  will 
not  be  less.  The  date,  which  has  been  set  tentatively 
for  the  opening  of  the  sale,  is  September  28. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  government  will  need  fully  $24,000,- 
000,000  to  finance  the  war,  and  there  are  just  two  ways 
in  which  to  raise  this  sum : One  is  by  taxation  and  the 
other  is  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  , 

Twenty-four  billion  dollars  seems  a tremendous  sum 
of  money,  and  it  is.  It  is  far  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  primary  money  in  the  entire  world.  Human 
imagination  cannot  even  grasp  the  significance  of  such 
a sum. 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  made  up  only  $4,000,000,000  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  with  total  expenses  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  billion  dollars.  They  may  be  in- 
creased during  the  next  year,  but  if  they  should  be 
doubled  they  would  still  fall  very  short  of  the  total 
required. 

That  the  new  Liberty  Loan,  and  the  others  which 
must  follow  it,  will  be  subscribed  does  not  admit  of 


of  Love 

For  a month  or  more  Dr.  Ireton  has  been  “traveling 
the  circuit”  going  the  rounds  of  these  conventions,  de- 
livering lectures  at  each  one  of  them,  earnestly  advocat- 
ing that  more  and  still  more  be  done  to  educate  the 
boy  of  today  into  a better  worker  for  the  days  to  come. 
And  all  this  he  has  done  at  his  own  expense. 

Those  who  know  him  call  him  “Doc”  Ireton.  It’s 
a tribute  to  a man  when  his  acquaintances  speak  of 
him  with  that  familiarity  which  has  in  it  nothing  but 
the  expression  of  best  wishes.  But  it  will  be  a still 
greater  tribute  in  the  days  to  come,  when  perhaps  all 
of  us  who  are  now  active  in  the  painting  world  shall 
have  ceased  our  activities,  if  some  man  shall  arise  in  his 
place  and  say  that  he  owes  his  advance  in  the  world  to 
what  “old  Doc”  Ireton  did  for  the  good  of  the  boys 
of  America,  back  there  during  the  fateful  days  of  the 
great  world  war. 

Doctor  Ireton  and  the  Trade  Educational  Committee 
are  doing  a great  work.  They  will  do  more  in  the  future 
now  that  the  national  government  has  seen  fit  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  offering  better  facilities  for 
giving  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  kind  of  knowledge  that 
will  equip  them  for  their  future  life’s  work. 


Liberty  Loan 

any  doubt.  To  doubt  would  mean  to  question  our 
ability  to  win  the  war,  to  place  the  brand  of  slacker  on 
a nation  which  now  has  more  than  a million  soldier 
boys  on  the  other  side  to  care  for.  To  doubt  would  be 
to  dull  the  luster  of  the  brilliant  achievements  already 
to  the  credit  of  our  boys. 

The  resources  of  this  country  were  conservatively 
estimated  at  $250,000,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Up  to  date  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of 
securities  has  been  a little  more  than  $9,978,000,000. 
The  surface  of  our  possibilities  as  a lender  to  the  gov- 
ernment has  hardly  been  scratched. 

We  must  give  and  give.  Because  we  have  bought 
other  bonds  does  not  mean  that  our  duty  has  ended.  So 
long  as  the  nation  fights  we  must  give  it  the  money — • 
give  it  only  with  the  assurance  that  eventually  it  will 
come  back  to  us  with  interest — both  in  actual  money, 
and  in  results  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  money. 

The  painting  trade  is  not  lax — it  will  do  what  it  can, 
and  will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  there  remains  a 
need  for  helping  to  win  the  war.  It  is  not  a wealthy 
industry  compared  with  many  others,  and  it  has  not 
received  the  benefits  of  war  that  some  have.  But  it  is 
patriotic — it  is  American — and  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
will  find  the  master  painters  up  in  front,  buying  all  they 
can,  helping  all  they  can,  doing  not  only  their  bit  but 
their  utmost. 
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Painters  and  the 
Trade  in 

Picturesque  Seattle 


Problems  that  differ  from 
those  that  have  existed  in 
Cities  farther  to  the  East 


By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 


IT  IS  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  to 
observe  how  differently  the  prob- 
lems of  the  painter  and  the  paint 
dealer  work  out  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  than  they  do  in  our  older  cities 
of  the  East  and  Central  West.  <As  I 
have  stated  in  former  stories  written 
about  this  wonderful  section  of  our 
country,  everything  there  is  new  and 
to  a great  extent,  undeveloped,  pre- 
senting phases  unlike  those  which 
might  be  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 


cities.  Competition  all  through  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  beyond  is 
keen.  One  will  find  as  fine  a class  of 
business  men  there  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  land,  and  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  are  men  capable  of 
handling  the  finest  class  of  work. 

I left  Portland  at  11  o'clock  one  night 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  arrived  in  Seattle  at  seven  the  next 
morning.  Later  I called  at  the  whole- 
sale place  of  T.  L.  Blood  & Co.,  220 


Third  avenue.  South,  here  I met  Tom 
Ward — at  least  that’s  the  way  his  name 
is  printed  on  his  card.  He’s  a genial 
chap  and  was  pleased  to  see  a repre- 
sentative of  the  leading  paint  publica- 
tion. After  I told  my  mission  in  the 
city  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  see  the 
Crescent  Paint  Company  up  the  street, 
and  then  call  on  the  Stoltings,  who  are 
the  leading  decorators  a few  blocks  fur- 
ther up.  They  will  give  you  a pretty 
clear  idea  of  just  what  the  contractor 
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aud  decorator  in  the  painting  business 
lias  to  meet  out  here.” 

I learned  further  from  Mr.  Ward  that 
there  are  four  wholesalers  in  Seattle, 
but  the  attitude  of  these  big  dealers  is 
not  united  on  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  the  ‘‘pot  and  brush  lugger,”  as 
they  dub  the  irresponsible  man  who 
secures  a contract  and  is  unable  to  pay 
for  the  paint  he  uses. 

Works  for  Sound  Basis. 

The  t.  l.  BiLood  comipainy  is 
making  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
sound  basis  on  which  every 
wholesaler  may  deal  with  the  painter 


Where  the  SJ^y-L'me  Hits 
the  Clouds. 

The  Pride  of 
Seattle.  T all  e st 
Building  in  the 
World,  Outside  of 
New  York-  Mount 
Ranier  in  the  Dis- 
tance. 


who  is  really  conducting  his  business 
in  a legitimate  way.  The  man  who  has 
a financial  standing,  whose  credit  is 
good  and  who  has  an  equipment  suit- 
able to  carry  out  a contract  where  he 
secures  one  and,  who  also  has  business 
ability  and  judgment,  is  the  only 
painter  with  whom  the  big  dealers  wish 
to  open  an  account. 

One  of  the  peculiar  condition  in  this 
city  and  which  also  prevails  through- 
out the  State  is  the  lien  law.  This  ac- 
commodating statute  makes  it  possible 
for  a jobber  to  sell  a quantity  of  paint 
to  any  one  who  lays  claim  to  being 
a painter  whether  or  not  he  is  a re- 
sponsible man  as  regards  the 
payment,  but  in  this  respect 
the  lien  laws  allow  the  job- 
ber to  collect  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  building  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  lum- 
ber company  lays  a claim  to 
the  material  which  is  used  in 
structure  on  which  the  con- 
tractor has  failed  to  mafce 
the  required  payments.  On 
the  Washington  lien  law 
and  its  reference  to  the  paint 
trade,  Mr.  Ward  further  re- 
marked: 

“We  should  have  this  law 
amended  or  so  changed  that 
it  will  protect  the  legitimate, 
honest  painter  against  the 
unscrupulous  fellow  who 
starts  his  career  by  cutting 
the  price  and  working  for  so 
low  a figure  that  he  has  to 
skimp  his  work  to  clear  his 
expenses.  Our  architects  can 
help  overcome  this  condition 
if  they  will  work  more  along 
practical  ideas  and  less  on 
theory.” 

The  Blood  Company  has 
tried  to  remedy  conditions  to 
a certain  extent  among  the 
contractors  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  sent  to  the 
trade  calling  attention  to  the 


need  of  a decided  stand  on  this  question. 
This  letter  is  reproduced  verbatim  from 
the  copy  of  Mr.  Ward  handed  me  when 
1 was  in  his  office. 

T.  L.  BLOOD  & CO. 

Wholesale  Paints 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  have  this 
circular  letter  reach  the  hands  of  all 
contractors  who  have  a good  credit 
standing  and  wish  to  maintain  the  same. 

The  greatest  handicap  in  the  con- 
tracting business  today  is  the  LIEN 
LAW;  it  enables  men  who  have  no 
credit  to  secure  contracts  at  ruinous 
prices. 

Some  contractors  say,  “No  lien  notices 
are  sent  on  my  jobs,”  but  these  same 
contractors  are  competing  against  the 
lien  notice  competition. 

SENDING  LIEN  NOTTCEIS  SHOULD 
BE  lAIBOLISlHED  BY  COMMON  CON- 
SENT OF  THE  SUPPLY  HOUSBi. 

Why  this  practice  is  tolerated  by  the 
legitimate  contractors  is  a mystery, 
and  waiting  for  the  law  to  be  repealed 
is  tommyrot;  besides  the  mechanic  is 
entitled  to  a labor  lien  law. 

We  only  sell  contractors  whose  credit 
we  consider  good,  we  do  not  use  the 
lien  law  notices;  if  a contractor  is  not 
worthy  of  credit  it  usually  means  the 
supply  house  loses,  or  the  owner  must 
pay  a bill  twice.' 

This  practice  will  not  abolish  itself; 
it  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
parties  interested. 

Your  very  truly. 

T.  L.  BILOOD  & -OOMANY. 

Wall  Finishes  Wanted, 

After  LEAYING  THIIB  progres- 
sive wholesale  concern  I called 
on  the  Crescent  Paint  Company, 
70S  Third  avenue.  Here  I met  J.  A. 
Caughey,  who  gave  me  a fairly  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  decorative  line 
in  Seattle,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  the 
painting  contractors  here  have  to  meet. 
Concerning  their  own  work,  Mr.  Caughey 
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said  in  part:  “At  the  present  time  we 

do  nearly  all  interior  work.  There 
seems  to  be  a demand  just  now  for 
kalsomine  and  similar  wall  finishes,  al- 
though wall  paper  is  still  holding  its 
own  in  the  face  of  all  the  competition 
that  has  been  arrayed  against  it  for 
several  years.  In  our  business  we  finish 
homes  complete.  No  matter  where  we 
secure  a contract  we  send  our  men  and 
materials  and  decorate  the  house  in- 
side and  outside.  When  our  work  is 
completed  we  turn  the  house  over  to 
the  occupant  or  owner  ready  for  fin- 
ishing.” 

There  is  one  thing 
every  decorator  should 
watch  closely  if  he  would 
serve  his  trade  acept- 
ably  and  that  is  the 
changing  styles  and 
whenever  possible  to  in- 
troduce a style  that  is 
more  simple,  and  which 
shows  better  taste  and 
skill  in  decorative  art  he 
should  do  it.  We  often 
find  out  here  that  people 
show  a liking  for  a plain 
style  rather  than  the 
showy,  gaudy  designs, 
and  from  this  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  get- 
ting better  ideas  and  a 
clearer  sense  of  good  in- 
terior decorations  and 
how  . they  combine  with 
the  furnishings  of  a 
home. 

“In  this  respect  I think 
the  manufacturers  have 
helped  some  for  they 
have  been  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  all  the 
popular  periodicals  and 
magazines  for  advertis- 
ing space,  besides  the 
tons  of  educational  liter- 
ature they  have  sent  out 
which  contained  ideas  for 
home  decoration  invalu- 
able to  the  house  owner 
who  was  about  to  refin- 
ish his  house.” 

Art  That  Impresses. 

ON  ENTBRINGi  THE 
OREISE'NT  Paint 
Company’s  store 
one  is  impressed  with 
the  atmosphere  of  art 
that  abounds.  About  18 
years  ago  picture  fram- 
ing was'  added  to  the  bus- 
iness and  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  considerable 
success  ever  since.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  store 
shelf  filled  witli  paints, 
varnish  and  other  paint- 
ers maiterlaHs,  here  are 
handsome  pictures,  pho- 
tographs, and  a wide 
stock  of  fine  picture 
frames  for  the  customer’s 
choice.  The  general 
painting  and  decorating  work  is  ar- 
ranged and  carried  on  apart  from  the 
showroom  in  the  store.  The  idea  of  a 
decorator  conducting  an  art  store  of 
this  character  is  not  a poor  one,  for 
it  gives  him  ideas  on  the  proper  blend- 
ing of  the  furnishings  of  walls  and  aids 
to  combine  pictures,,  frames  and  vrall 
papers  or  tints  in  a harmonious  way 
which  could  not  be  as  well  secured 
were  he  not  familiar  with  this  branch 
of  art  work. 


Referring  to  the  condition  of  the 
trade  in  general  at  Seattle,  Mr.  Caughey 
remarked:  “We  have  here,  as  you  have 

found  in  other  cities  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a class  of  men  going  about  at- 
tempting to  get  small  contracts  at  cut 
tempting  to  get  small  contracts  at  cut 
prices  or  far  below  the  price  which  the 
legitimate  painter  can  do  the  work. 
These  men  have  no  financial  backing, 
no  equipment  and-  very  little  character. 
They  never  become  established  as  suc- 
cessful contractors  and  should  not  be 
recognized  by  any  one  in  the  wholesale 
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Gordon  C.  Corbaly — Live  Wire.  Corbaly  Has 
Pulled  All  Seattle  Factions  Together  in  a 
Cohesive  Force,  for  a Greater  Efficiency 
to  Whip  the  Huns. 


trade.  Very  often  these  pot  and  brush 
luggers  sting  customers,  who  are  al- 
ways looking  for  cheap  work  and  then 
these  bargain  hunters  are  glad  enough 
to  return  to  a reliable  painter  who 
knows  his  business  and  gives  the  peo- 
ple a square  deal.  We  do  find,  however, 
that  when  people  really  want  a good 
job  they  will  come  to  the  safe,  depend- 
able painter  and  engage  him  for  the 
work.  The  high  grade  workman  will 
evidently  be  in  demand  as  long  as  there 


are  people  who  want  quality  at  a fair 
price  rather  than  a cut  price  job,  which 
always  turns  out  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory.” 

Association  Is  Active. 

ASKHD  MR.  OAU'GHEY  if  the  local 
association  was  of  any  importance 
among  the  painters.  Ever  since  I 
saw  the  activity  among  those  live  wire 
association  members  at  Los  Angeles  and 
what  they  were  accomplishing  in  the 
way  of  overthrowing  crooked  practices 
in  the  paint  trade  I have  encouraged 
members  of  association.? 
in  other  Western  cities 
to  similar  activities.  I 
; learned  that  the  associa- 
tion at  Seattle  was  prog- 
ressive and  doing  a fairly 
good  work,  hut  there  was  a 
chance  for  improvement. 
The  members  which 
number  40  do  not  attend 
the  meetings  as  punctu- 
ally as  they  should.  Some 
are  careless  and  do  not 
take  the  hearty  interest 
in  the  matters  which 
come  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  the  result  is 
that  regular  monthly 
meetings  are  not  held. 
Mr.  Caughey  was  promi- 
nent in  the  local  associa- 
tion and  v/orked  hard  to 
build  it  up  and  make  It 
prosperous. 

It  is  hoped  that  the 
members  will  not  neglect 
this  important  factor  in 
their  trade.  The  Painters 
Magazine  has  always 
been  foremost  in  advo- 
cating and  encouraging 
the  work  of  associations 
in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  country.  Together 
with  Secretary  McGhan 
of  Washington,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  it 
stands  ready  to  do  all 
possible  to  help  push  for- 
ward the  strengthening 
of  local  association  work 
in  every  city. 

]y[r  Caughey  came 
from'  Illinois  3l  years 
ago.  He  worked  in 
Seattle  two  years  and 
then  ran  a paint  shop  of 
his  own.  Later,  in  con- 
nection with  his  partner, 
A.  Jacobus,  he  opened 
the  present  store  and 
added  picture  franung 
and  interior  decoration. 
While  these  two  branches 
are  profitable  and  have 
been  succesful,  l\Ir. 
Caughey  does  not  like  to 
be  confined  in  a store  but 
rather  prefers  to  be  in  a shop  again. 
Their  present  establishment  has  a force 
averaging  from  12  to  15  men  throughout 
the  year.  Like  so  many  other  contract- 
ing painters,  they  prefer  to  mix  their 
own  colors.  Mr.  Jacobus  in  his  early 
career  corroded  the  lead  he  used  and  cut 
his  shellac,  but,  of  course,  conditions  at 
present  do  not  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort,  as  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  of  procuring  the  basic 
material  for  painting. 
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Seattle,  as  Seen  From  Puget  Sound — -A  Magnificent  Harbor. 


Manufacturers  Made  Good  Paints. 

6 i he  MANUEACTURJBRS  TO- 
I DAY  are  making  good  paints 
and  for  all  ordinary  uses  they 
will  answer  fairly  well,  but  where  we 
mix  them  ourselves  we  can  guarantee 
the  colors  and  wear,  and  this  satisfies 
our  patrons  better.  In  the  matter  of 
testing  paints  which  you  ask  me  about,” 
this  successful  painter  continued,  “we 
believe  the  only  way  to  give  a paint 
the  real  test  is  to  put  it  outdoors  and 
if  it  stands  the  ‘test  of  time’  it’s  good. 

"Varnish  should  be  given  the  weather 
test  on  the  roof  or  in  an  exposed  place 
where  its  real  quality  will  develop.  We 
give  boats  the  ‘salt  water  test,’  and  the 
paint  or  varnish  that  stands  satisfac- 
tory in  salt  water  has  our  guaranty. 
Floor  finish  gets  the  ‘wear  test,’  and  the 
varnish  that  will  not  stand  hard  wear 
and  look  good  for  years  is  not  tit  to 
use  on  floors.  Sometimes  when  it  is 
desirous  to  know  considerable  about  a 
grade  of  paint  or  varnish  we  wish  to 
use  on  a certain  job,  we  have  it  tested 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in  the 
Hall  of  Chemistry.  The  college  will 
make  analysises  for  Us  free  of  charge 
whenever  we  ask  them.  But  the  test 
usually  comes  out  as  we  expect.” 

The  University  of  Washington  to 
which  Mr.  Caughey  refers,  is  the  lead- 
ing college  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  it 
is  located  at  Seattle,  in  the  Northeast- 
^ern  part  of  the  city,  on  a campus  of 
355  acres.  Several  fine  permanent 
buildings  have  been  erected  including 
a great  auditorium  and  a handsome 
forestry  building.  A very  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  campus  is  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  which  were  made  to 
form  an  immense  natural  amphitheatre 
which  seats  25,000  people. 

I asked  this  enterprising  concern 
how  they  got  business  and  if  the  appeal 
through  local  advertising  was  of  any 
\alue  to  them.  To  this  Mr.  Caughey 
stated,  “We  did  some  advertising  in  the 
papers  and  sent  out  a good  many  let- 
ters to  a selected  list  of  names  a few 
years  ago,  and  when  I get  my  shop  run- 
ning as  I want  it  I shall  do  it  again. 
As  it  is  now  we  find  one  satisfied  cus- 


tomer tells  another  and  a great  deal 
of  cur  trade  has  been  brought  to  us  in 
this  good  old  way.  General  business 
here  is  good  now,  although  ten  years 
ago  ,500  people  were  coming  to  this  city 
every  day.  The  place  grew  and  has  be- 
come a big  shipping  center  and  a chief 
point  for  distribution  of  merchandise 
throughout  this  region.  There  are  so 
few  manufacturing  establishments  here 
compared  to  what  there  are  in  the  East, 
that  business  in  both  ours  and  similar 
lines  is  highly  competitive.  Contracts 
are  harder  to  get  and  the  price  is  held 
down  close  and  tight.” 

Notwithstanding  the  up-hill  job  of 
establishing  a business  in  the  painting 
line  in  these  new  cities  of  the  West, 
there  is  great  credit  due  these  pioneers 
of  the  trade  and  the  Crescent  Paint 
Company  will  reap  its  share  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  wonderful,  promis- 
ing city  and  its  beautiful  surroundings 
in  due  time. 

Under  date  of  June  17,  Mr.  Caughey 
wrote:  “Conditions  have  changed  since 

you  were  here.  The  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, with  its  allied  industries,  has  taken 
the  ‘pot  luggers,’  so  there  is  some 
chance  for  a shop.  The  trouble  now  is, 
we  cannot  get  men  enough  to  take  care 
of  our  work.  Every  room  and  hotel  is 
full  and  overflowing.  Lots  of  work  and 
no  one  to  do  it.” 

The  Stolting  Store. 

My  next  call  was  at  the 

stolting,  1115  Third  avenue.  Mr. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Caughey  both 
suggested  that  I call  there,  and  I found 
not  only  an  attractive  store,  but  a very 
enthusiastic  and  busy  force.  They  were 
very  glad  to  see  a New  Yorw  man  who 
represented  The  Painters’  Magazine  and 
gave  me  some  good  ideas  of  the  work 
at  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 

C.  F.  Stolting  did  painting  in  the 
Central  West  and  later  came  to  Wash- 
ington, locating  at  Seattle.  He  was  in 
this  store  about  four  years  when  he 
died  and  the  business  was  left  to  his 
sons.  It  was  always  his  idea  to  have 
his  boys  at  work,  but  he  preferred  to 
let  them  choose  their  calling  and  the 
result  has  been  that  each  one  has  a 


part  of  the  business  which  he  looks 
after  exclusively.  One  of  the  brothers 
attends  to  all  contracts;  two  are  en- 
gaged all  the  time  in  the  store;  one  is 
a decorator,  while  a sister  is  the  head 
bookkeeper. 

Stolting  & Sons  may  be  considered 
high  grade  interior  decorators,  rather 
than  contracting  painters  engaged  in 
doing  outside  painting  of  buildings.  A. 
E.  Stolting  remarked:  “We  gave  up 

the  painting  end  of  this  business  prac- 
tically and  it  was  due  to  the  ‘pot  and 
bucket  men.’  As  long  as  they  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  work  of  taking 
jobs  at  cut  prices  and  giving  inferior 
service  they  will  be  a menace  to  the 
trade.  If  the  public  accepts  the  argu- 
ments these  fellows  put  up  when  they 
want  a job  it  will  continue  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  nearly  every  case.” 

How  Handy  Man  Works. 

Mr.  stolting  GAVE  me  a most 
amusing  case  of  the  way  these 
irresponsible  men  go  around  af- 
ter work.  It  seems  one  of  them  secured 
the  wall  papering  of  a house,  flit  was  a 
particular  class  of  work  on  which  he  had 
very  little  experience,”  said  Mr.  Stolting, 
“but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
owner  that  he  could  do  as  good  a job 
as  any  man  in  the  city  for  less  money, 
because  he  had  no  extra  expense.  Of 
course,  the  house  owner  ‘fell’  for  this 
kind  of  talk  and  told  him  to  go  ahead. 
The  first  snag  was  struck  when  this 
cheap  price  man  had  neither  wall  paper 
nor  the  money  to  buy  it.  So  the  owner 
of  the  property  called  up  and  asked  us 
to  let  the  man  have  enough  paper  and 
he  would  pay  for  it  later.  But  w«, 
could  not  see  the  business  side  of  such 
a deal  and  we  refused.  Then  the  owner 
advanced  the  man  the  money  and  sent 
him  downtown  to  buy  the  necessary  pa- 
per for  cash,  but  he  failed  to  pay  for  it 
as  he  was  told,  and  kept  the  money. 
The  work  is  done  and  the  owner  of  the 
house  is  now  trying  to  get  this  man 
to  pay  for  the  paper;  but  he  is  having 
a most  interesting  time  of  it.” 

These  men  are  mainly  irresponsible, 
and  when  the  public  gets  thoroughly 
stung  they  will  learn  to  patronize  only 
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the  decorator  who  is  reliable  and  who 
has  ample  capital  to  enable  him  to  do 
good  work.  'Stolting,  Sr.,  started  the 
organization  here  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  sonsiderabie  good  was  accomplished 
by  the  efforts  put  forth.  An  agreement 
at  the  time  was  made  with  the  trade 
union,  which  stipulated  that  none  ^ of 
the  men  should  engage  in  contracting 
for  work  on  the  ruinous  cut-price  basis, 
which  had  formerly  been  their  habit. 
If  a member  wished  to  start  in  busi- 
ness and  invest  a small  capital  and 
conduct  his  work  on  business  lines 
there  was  no  objection,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  buy  a few  brushes  and  a 
pot  of  paint  and  start  out  on  a.  cut- 
price  war.  The  union,  Mr.  Stolting  in- 
formed me,  has  never  lived  up  to  its 
agreement  to  protect  the  contractors, 
hence  the  bad  conditions  which  exist 
today. 

High  Class  Finshes. 

WALL  DECORATION'S,  HIGH 
CLASS  wall  paper  and  finishes 
represent  the  larger  part  of  this 
firm’s  work.  They  import,  when  con- 
ditions are  normal,  from  Austria,  Eng- 
land and  Prance.  They  also  use  many 
of  the  choice  designs  made  in  the 
United  States.  Their  trade  comprises 
many  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
city  and  the  tastes  for  home  decora- 
tions vary  widely.  In  order  to  meet 
the  demand  the  Stolting  store  carries  a 
very  choice  line  of  wall  papers. 

Most  of  the  imported  stock  of  this 
decorator  comes  from  New  York  job- 
bers and  importers.  “I  do  not  find  them 
very  accommodating,”  said  Mr.  Stolt- 
ing, ‘‘they  never  spend  a cent  for  a 
telegram,  nor  will  they  put  themselves 
out  in  the  least  to  hurry  an  order 
through  for  us.  Far  greater  satisfac- 
tion would  result  and  a much  better 
business  could  be  done  if  these  care- 
less, indifferent  Eastern  jobbers  and 
dealers  would  be  a little  more  consid- 
erate and  aid  us  in  this  section  of  the 
country.” 

There  will  possibly  be  a few  New 
York  dealers  who  will  read  this  story 
and  learn  of  the  views  of  these  far  West- 


erners on  what  they  rightly  term  non- 
co-operation. 

The  Stolting  store  is  in  the  same 
room  with  an  art  dealer.  They  think 
it  a good  combination.  The  Stoltings 
decorate  and  beautify  the  interior  walls 
of  a home  with  the  finest  paper  and 
wood  finishes,  and  this  art  dealer  and 
picture  framer  completes  the  ornamen- 
tation and  embelishment  with  the  best 
'works  of  art  he  can  secure,  and  for 
which  there  is  a steady  demand  in  this 
thriving  city.  Mr.  Stolting  told  me  he 
did  no  advertising  of  any  account  at 
the  present  time.  Much  of  the  work 
comes  to  them  either  by  reputation  or 
acquaintance.  They  find  like  all  other 
high  class  workmen,  that  a pleased  cus- 
tomer is  one  of  the  best  assets  a store 
can  have,  but  to  this  valuable  adjunct 
should  be  added,  carefully  planned,  v/ell 
written  advertising  and  the  results 
when  persistently  followed  will  more 
than  insure  a bounteous  return. 

From  my  short  interview  with  this 
active  group  of  young  men  I judge  they 
are  going  to  set  an  example  of  efficiency 
in  the  field  that  will  be  a credit  to  the 
decorative  trade  and  also  to  the  city. 
They  have  good  ideals  and  the  energy 
to  carry  them  out,  and  that  is  a most 
important  object  for  which  the  success- 
ful concern  should  strive. 

In  conclusion,  just  a word  about 
Seattle.  Of  all  the  magic  cities  of  this 
wonderful  region,  none  can  surpass  this 
magnificent  metropolis  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  1852  a little  band  of 
hardy  pioneers  built  their  first  rude 
cabins  and  named  the  settlement  Seattle, 
after  a friendly  Indian  chief.  In  the 
short  space  of  65  years  this  cluster  of 
homes  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est new  cities  of  North  (America,  an.d 
one  of  the  freest,  safest  ports  in  the 
world.  Seattle’s  first  commercial  ven- 
ture was  a saw  mill.  The  latest  gov- 
ernment census  office  report  now  gives 
the  amount  of  lumber  shipped  from 
Seattle,  a total  in  excess  of  ICO. 000, 000 
feet,  and  a value  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,  It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
tons  of  fishery  products  are  handled 
every  year  in  the  port  of  Seattle;  the 


annual  expenditure  of  the  salmon  can- 
ning industry  on  the  coast  reaches  the 
tidy  sum  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 

The  government  has  co-operated 
splendidly  with  the  energetic  Seattle- 
ites and  the  construction  of  a water- 
way connecting  two  big  deep  fresh  wa- 
ter lakes  on  the  east  with  the  mag- 
nificent Puget  Sound  on  the  west, 
created  the  greatest  land-locked  fresh 
water  harbor  in  existence,  and  gives  the 
city  a water  front  140  miles  in  length. 

Rises  From  Ashes. 

WHEN  THE  GREAT  FIRE  of  1889 
wiped  out  part  of  the  business 
district  at  a loss  of  $7,000,000 
a new  and  better  city  was  planned  be- 
fore the  ashes  were  cool.  Great  hills 
130  feet  high  on  the  east  obstructed  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  a palatial  hotel 
was  built  on  one  in  order  to  enjoy  an 
ideal  location.  It  was  promptly  torn 
down,  all  other  buildings  removed  and 
hydraulic  rams  began  their  demolish- 
ing work  until  600,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  were  removed  to  fill  the  waste 
places  and  make  level  sections  to  build 
commercial  houses;  this  city  now  has 
the  highest  skyscrapper  in  the  world, 
outside  of  New  York. 

As  a residential  city  Seattle  stands 
unsurpassed.  Lying  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Olympics  and  the  Cascade 
ranges,  beside  the  Western  sea  with  an 
environment  of  lake  and  forest,  moun- 
tain and  valley,  it  invites  the  home 
seeker  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  lo- 
cations imaginable.  The  climate  is 
equable  and  there  are  no  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Seattle  is  said  to  be  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world;  the  death 
rate  for  1914  was  8.1  per  thousand. 
Here,  within  view  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  with  majestic  peaks  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  glisten- 
ing in  the  brilliant  Western  sun,  Seattle 
bids  the  visitor  welcome  and  vies  with 
her  neighboring  cities  of  the  State  in 
showing  hospitality  to  each  one,  while 
extending  her  advantages  to  those  who 
desire  to  locate  permanently  and  enjoy 
the  unique  features  this  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  our  country  has  to  offer. 


Business  Section  of  Seattle,  IVith  the  Cascade  Range  in  the  Distance. 
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Seattle’s  foreign  commerce,  in  vol- 
ume, is  now  second  only  to  that  of  New 
York,  and  in  water-borne  commerce  it 
is  third  in  the  United  States.  In  ship- 
building for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration it  leads  the  whole  country  and 
the  world,  with  a record  of  building  the 
first  steel  vessel  of  the  fieet — ^the  steam- 
ship Seattle — and  launching  a new  steel 
vessel  every  eight  days  during  the  war 
period.  The  record  of  deliveries  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1918  was  sixteen 
sliips,  ranging  in  cargo  capacity  from 
7,500  to  10,000  tons,  aggregating  139,400 
tons.  The  construction  aim  in  1918  was 
1.000,000  tons  of  new  ships — one-sixth 
of  the  national  total. 

Climate  Is  Ideal. 

The  reason  for  this  phen- 
omenal efficiency  is  found  in  the 
fact  tha  the  climate  of  Seattle 
is  almost  ideal — never  too  hot  nor  too 
cold — no  labor  lost  on  account  of  weath- 
er— the  never-failing  coal  supply — ^the 
Cheap  electric  power,  the  adequacy  of 
transportation  facilities  over  four  trans- 
continental railroads  and  sixty-five 
steamship  lines,  and  the  Seattle  spirit 
of  competitive  achievement  which  is 
famous  for  great  deeds. 

Being  nearest  by  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  Orient  and  Siberia,  as  well  as 
the  gateway  to  Alaska,  Seattle  will  prof- 
it most  from  the  development  of  those 
countries,  and  Siberia  alone,  like 
Alaska,  will  have  enough  trade  in  the 
next  twenty  years  to  build  half  a dozen 
world  cities.  This  means  that  Seattle 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  five  or  six 
great  port  cities  of  the  world. 

The  city  had,  in  March,  1918,  more 
than  1,200  factories,  with  an  output 
valued  at  more  than  $200,000,000, 
35,000  employes  and  a payroll  of  $3,500,- 
000.  The  beginning  of  the  steel  and 
iron  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as- 
sures the  immediate  multiplication  of 
Seattle’s  industrial  activities.  With  ore 
from  Alaska,  the  tin-plate  industry  will 
become  a vast  asset.  The  manufacture 
of  copper  and  rubber  products,  soap  and 
a thousand  and  one  other  things  re- 


quired in  the  West  and  the  Orient,  will 
start  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
steel  plant. 

Charles  Philip  Norton,  one  of  the  live 
wires  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
this  to  say  on  Seattle’s  present  condi- 
tions: 

“The  secret  of  Seattle’s  amazing  suc- 
cess in  this  vitally  essential  war  work 
is  herewith  candidly  disclosed.  There 
is  no  patent  on  it.  Every  industrial 
center  can  make  free  use  of  it.  It  is 
not  a panacea,  but  it  is  a sure  cure  for 
all  present  troubles  with  shipyard  and 
other  labor,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Seattle. 

“This  secret  is— team-work  between 
capital  and  labor — ^team-work,  harmony, 
good  will — based  upon  the  square  deal. 
The  basis  of  the  square  deal  is  mutual 
compromise  of  differences  in  a spirit 
of  sympathy  and  live-and-let-live.  The 
managers  of  four  Seattle  shipyards  and 
other  war  essential  plants  understand 
and  respect  their  skilled  men,  who  are 
fighting  as  hard  a contest  as  the  boys 
in  the  trenches.  Efficiency,  therefore, 
is  the  highest  in  the  country  and  it  is 
maintained  by  competent  inspection, 
and  by  genuine  co-operation  between 
the  company  foreman  and  the  shop 
stewards  appointed  by  the  men.  When 
a man  employed  as  a machinist,  for 
example,  fails  to  do  standard  work — 
standard  in  quality  and  amount — the 
inspector  calls  the  steward’s  attention 
to  the  fact.  In  nearly  all  cases  they 
agree,  for  the  work  speaks  for  itself, 
and  the  incompetent  employe  is  dis- 
charged or  assigned  to  less  important 
work,  at  less  pay. 

“Thus,  through  organization  they 
bead-off  the  discontented  ex-employe 
with  his  grievance.  Moreover,  the 
Seattle  men  are  maintaining  rigid  dis- 
cipline and  when  a man  is  ‘fired’  for 
loafing  or  for  deception  as  to  his  work, 
he  cannot  be  re-employed  in  any  Seattle 
shipyard. 

“'This  iron  rule  is  producing  excellent 
results.  The  authority  of  the  company 
foreman  and  shop  stewards — one  in 


each  department — is  absolute;  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  company  cannot  ‘fire’ 
a man,  however,  for  personal  dislike, 
or  any  other  cause  except  moral  of- 
fense. Every  man’si  job  is  secure  as 
long  as  he  does  his  work  according  to 
the  required  standard.  Thus  both  the 
company  and  the  employe  are  protected. 
It  is  a mutual  business  with  real  pa- 
triotic war  work  its  basis.” 

There’s  another  phase  of  the  labor 
situation,  observed  best  at  Seattle, 
which  may  enlighten  other  industrial 
centers: 

For  weeks  the  four-minute  men  and 
others,  mostly  lawyers  and  professional 
men.  who  apparently  did  not  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  labor  or  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  the  term  is  understood, 
practiced  oratory  upon  the  shipyards 
and  other  war  workers,  imploring  them 
to  hasten,  to  speed  up,  to  do  their  level 
best  to  win  the  war;  implying  that  they 
were  not  doing  their  utmost.  In  most 
cases  these  orators  evoked  only  ridicule, 
and  generally  the  workers  refused  to 
listen  to  them.  “More  bull!”  they  would 
say,  and  “I’m  going  outside  and  smoke 
my  pipe.” 

Some  one  had  a bright  idea.  Real 
labor  orators  of  the  highest  standing 
were  assigned  to  the  talking  stunt.  One 
superintendent  met  these  new  speakers 
with  the  statement,  “If  you  are  going 
to  tell  my  men  they  are  not  working 
hard  enough,  you  can’t  come  in.”  But 
the  new  orators  said  to  the  men:  “You 
are  doing  your  best.  President  Wilson 
relies  on  you.  He  is  proud  of  you — go 
to  it.”  And  they  did.  The  workers  lis- 
tened respectfully  and  immediately 
there  was  a speeding  up.  Enthusiasm 
was  engendered.  Patriotic  competition 
in  achievement  followed. 

These  are  the  fact  disclosing  the 
secret  of  Seattle’s  success  in  shipbuild- 
ing. Of  course,  the  ideal  climate,  ade- 
quate labor  supply,  and  other  elements 
are  favorable,  but  it  is  the  close  cooper- 
ation between  capital  and  labor  that  is 
building  liberty  vessels  in  Seattle,  and 
during  the  war,  at  least,  must  build 
them  elsewhere. 


Questions  Answered 


Reasons  for  Scaling  of  White  Lead 
Paint  From  Exposed  Side  of 
Dwelling. 

J.  H.  R.,  New  York  State,  in  sending 
us  samples  of  paint  scales,  writes  that 
he  painted  a building  with  pure  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  in  March, 
1908  and  again  in  June,  1913,  two  coats 
being  applied  each  time.  Does  not 
know  what  the  surface  was  originally 
coated  with.  Now  the  paint  on  the  rear 
of  the  house  is  coming  off  in  large 
flakes  or  scales,  clean  to  the  wood,  as 
shown  bf  the  samples  and  he  wants  to 
know  whether  we  can  inform  him  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  sealing. 

Answer:  By  examining  the  scales  it 

is  not  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a con- 
clusion as  to  the  reason  for  the  scaling. 
The  back  of  the  scales  shows  the  grains 
of  the  wood  on  which  paint  was  ap- 
plied originally,  and  also  that  the  prim- 
ing was  not  done  with  pure  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  but  most  likely  with  a 


We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
decorating  or  paperhanging  ,and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
-iirceeding  issue. 


so-called  combination  white,  that  has 
not  the  affinity  for  linseed  oil,  which 
is  a characteristic  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lead. 


The  so-called  comb.nation  lead  paints, 
when  used  for  priming,  permit  the  lin- 
seed oil  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wood, 
leaving  the  pigment  to  lay  on  the  sur- 
face, and  naturally  the  dry  pigment 
does  not  get  a permanent  hold.  In  re- 
painting with  white  lead,  unless  critical- 
ly examined,  the  original  coating  ap- 
pears solid  and  firm  and  the  new  paint 
supplies  new  life  with  its  linseed  oil  for 
a time,  but  on  repeated  recoatings,  the 
new  paint,  when  contracting  on  drying 
obtains  a hold  on  the  loose  old  paint 
and  in  due  time  the  combined  coatings 
come  off  in  large  scales  or  flakes,  as  is 
shown  by  the  samples  you  set  us.  This 
will  happen  invariably,  when  the  pig- 
ment in  the  priming  is  of  a brittle  na- 
ture. 


Cleaning  Painted  and  Decorated 
Chvirch  Walls. 

W.  J.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  says 
tRat  he  would  liks  to  know  how  best  to 
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clean  painted  and  decorated  inside 
church  walls  that  are  very  dirty,  espe- 
cially above  the  radiators. 

Answer:  If  the  walls  are  coated  with 

oil  paint,  in  flat  o"  gloss  flnish,  the  sur- 
face should  first  be  thoroughly  dusted, 
then  have  ready  some  finely  pulverized 
whiting  as  free  from  grit  as  possible  on 
a large  plate,  also  some  clean  warm 
water  and  a good  sized  piece  of  flannel, 
which  soak  in  the  warm  water  and 
wring  out  till  almost  dry  take  up  as 
much  of  the  whiting  as  will  adhere  to 
the  moist  flannel  ana  apply  it  by  rub- 
bing to  the  painted  surface,  when  dirt 
or  grease  will  be  removed  almost  in- 
stantly. Then  wash  the  rubbed  part 
with  clean  water,  using  a good  sponge 
and  dry  with  soft  chamois  leather.  Go 
over  the  whole  surface  in  this  manner, 
doing  as  much  at  a time  as  you  can 
reach.  It  is  best  for  two  men  to  work 
at  this,  one  to  apply  the  whiting  by 
rubbing,  the  other  to  do  the  sponging 
and  drying  off.  This  method  is  better 
by  far  than  the  cleaning  with  soap-suds 
and  ammonia  water,  as  it  does  not  in- 
jure the  most  delicate  colors,  and  the 
surface  will  look  like  new.  If  the  sur- 
face above  the  radiators  is  merely  soiled  ' 
by  the  radiator  coils  taking  up  more 
dirt  by  being  close  to  the  walls  and 
not  darkened  from  the  effect  of  the 
heat,  an  extra  good  rubbing  will  clean 
this  part  of  the  walls  also. 


Malachite  Green  or  Mountain 
Green. 

P.  'M.  C.,  Massachusetts,  is  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  true  Malachite  green.  He  says 
that  he  has  always  understood  this  color 
to  be  similar  to  Green  Verditer;  in 
other  words,  native  copper  carbonate, 
treated  to  eliminate  foreign  ingredients 
that  would  tend  to  make  its  tone  dull 
and  impair  its  permanence.  Having 
noted  a green  under  that  name  in  the 
list  and  color  card  given  out  by  a paint 
manufacturer,  he  procured  a sample  lot 
ground  in  oil,  but  found  it  to  be  simply 
a chrome  green  of  commercial  quality. 

'Answer:  Malachite,  also  known  as 

Mountain  or  Mineral  green,  has  been 
used  for  centuries  as  a paint  material. 
In  its  purest  state  it  has  been  found  in 
^ many  countries,  notably  in  the  mines 
of  the  Ural  regions  of  Russia  and  at 
Burra-Burra  in  Southern  Australia, 
along  with  the  blue  .carbonate  of  cop- 
per. Its  composition  is  a combination 
of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  copper,  and 
its  specific  gravity  four  times  that  of 
water. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  in  paint,  espe- 
cially for  artists’  color,  it  must  be  care- 
fully ground,  but  first  selected  to  make 
it  free  of  all  impurities,  such  as  ochrous 
veins  and  azurite.  It  is  liable  to  blacken 
when  mixed  with  colors  composed  of 
sulphur  compounds,  as,  for  instance, 
cadmium  yellow,  but  otherwise  has 
proven  fairly  permanent  when  grcund 
in  bleached  oil. 

As  a water  color  in  distemper  paint- 
ing it  is  not  at  all  permanent,  but  in  oil 
distemper  it  has  stood  well,  unless 
browned  by  the  sulphur  in  the  egg  me- 
dium or  the  size.  You  may  obtain  true 
or  native  Malachite  green  in  artists’ 
tube  colors,  but,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  for  general  decorative  use,  it 
is  practically  obsolete.  The  best  MalEu 


chite  green  sold  to  the  trade  as  a com- 
mercial article  is  prepared  as  follows:  — 

Forty  pounds  caustice  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  120  gallons  boiling  water  and 
8 pounds  arsenic  added  to  this  solu- 
tion. This  boiled  for  20  minutes  by 
open  steam  and  allowed  to  cool.  160 
pounds  sulphate  of  copper  is  dissolved 
in  120  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  while 
stirring  continually  it  is  run  into  the 
soda  and  arsenic  solutior.  then  9 pounds 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  lukewarm 
water  is  added,  the  whole  well  stirred, 
washed  two  or  three  times,  then  filter 
pressed  and  dried,  and  the  cakes  dried 
at  moderate  heat. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  for  color  manufac- 
turers to  sell  a blueish  toned  chrome 
green  under  the  name  of  Malachite, 
simply  as  a fancy  term,  so  long  as  true 
Malachite  or  mineral  green  is  not  guar- 
anteed and  the  price  reasonable.  The 
formula  given  for  the  artificial  color 
noted  above  will  yield  about  160  pounds 
of  dry  green,  and  when  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  will  be  fully  as  permanent  as 
the  native  article. 


Removing  Ink  Spots  From  Light 
Oak  Desks  and  Tables. 

L.  P.,  Indiana,  writes:  I would  appre- 
ciate having  you  publish  in  “Questions 
Answered”  a formula  for  removing  ink 
spots  from  light  oak  office  desks  and 
table  tops,  where  varnish  is  in  bad  con- 
dition. A large  portion  of  the  desks  is 
veneered  work  and  the  ink  has  pene- 
trated too  deep  to  be  removed  by  scrap- 
ing. 

Answer:  This  is  a difficult  task,  but 
no  matter  what  medium  you  would  em- 
ploy to  efface  the  ink  spots,  you  must 
first  remove  any  varnish  still  remaining 
on  the  desks  or  table  tops. 

The  usual  method  to  take  ink  stains 
out  of  wood  is  to  mix  chloride  of  lime 
with  water  and  let  the  mixture  remain 
on  the  spots  until  the  ink  is  drawn  out, 
when  the  chloride  of  lime  is  removed 
by  several  washings  with  clear  water. 
Oxalic  acid  crystals  moistened  with  a 
little  water  and  rubbed  over  the  spots 
also  removes  ink,  but  has  a bleaching 
action  on  the  wood.  A journal  of  phar- 
roa.cy  recommends  the  application  of 
pyrophosphate  of  soda,  which  yields 
colorless  compounds  with  the  ferric 
oxide  of  the  ink  and  does  ont  injure  the 
fibre  of  the  wood.  A strong  solution 
of  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  in  warm 
water  is  rubbed  over  the  spots  until 
they  disappear.  A solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  hot  water,  eight  parts 
wmter  to  one  part  acid,  is  also  recom- 
mended. If  not  strong  enough,  add 
more  acid  apply  with  a fibre  brush. 
When  stain  has  disappeared,  wash  over 
with  hot  water  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  acid. 


Van  Dyke  Brown  Foreign  and 
Domestic. 

W.  S.,  Michigan,  writes — il  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  locate  the  pig- 
ment we  have  largely  used  for  prepar- 
ing stains,  buying  it  ground  in  drying 
oil  under  the  name  of  Vandyke  brown, 
which  used  to  give  us  the  best  satis- 
faction in  our  work.  What  we  are  now 
getting  is  not  at  all  like  what  was 
furnished  as  up  to  several  years  ago. 
I note  in  the  various  price  lists  pub- 


lished in  trade  papers,  that  there 
are  no  quotations  for  dry  Vandyke 
brown,  except  for  domestic  quality  and 
should  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  furnish  on  the  subject,  as  to  why 
imported  Vandyke  brown  is  not 
quoted,  also  how  the  substitute  is  now 
prepared.  ^ 

Answer:  You  evidently  have  refer- 

ence to  the  pigments,  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  in  Europe  and 
for  about  one  year  after,  were  so  large- 
ly imported  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Vandyke  brown,  and  which 
were  known  to  commerce  as  Cologne  or 
Cassel  earth  and  consisted  of  soft,  im- 
pure varieties  of  brown  coal  or  lignite, 
named  after  the  nearest  towns  to  the 
mines  or  diggings,  and  the  pigment 
were  made  less  fugitive  on  exposure  by 
slight  roasting  in  suitable  furnaces. 
The  materials  were  comparatively  low 
priced,  which  accounts  for  the  ready 
market  obtained  for  them  and  the  dis- 
favor for  goods  of  domestic  origin. 

The  situation  is  different  now,  and 
our  manufacturers  find  that  they  can 
obtain  a market  for  the  goods  they 
have  to  offer.  There  are  now  and  al- 
ways have  been,  pigments  of  prac- 
tically the  same  color,  which  will  now 
come  to  the  fore,  that  have  always 
been  used  for  painters’  purposes  in 
preference,  because  of  their  greater 
permanence,  when  used  with  white  lead 
for  tints. 

This  is  notably  the  case  with  a brown, 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  a 
finely  powdered  oxide  of  iron  and  lamp- 
black of  inferior  grade,  or  one  that  is 
composed  of  25  parts  by  weight  of 
lampblack,  50  parts  of  colcothar  or 
purple  oxide  and  25  parts  of  yellow 
ocher.  You  will  see,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  this  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  domestic  Vandyke 
brown  of  lists  of  prices  current. 

The  material  there  quoted  is  simply 
a cheap  earth,  found  naturally  and 
prepared  by  pulverizing  and  would 
hardly  do  for  permanent  stains  or  pro- 
duce the  color  you  desire,  while  the 
mixtures  referred  to  above  will  be  found 
permanent  and  strong  stainers.  There 
is  still  another  way  of  approaching  the 
color  and  composition  by  calcimining 
cork  bark  and  cuttings  and  soft  chips 
or  sawdust  in  a closed  vessel.  Which 
produces  a brownish  black  carbon,  that 
may  be  brought  to  the  desired  brown 
color  with  the  addition  of  lampblack 
and  red  oxide. 


Removing  Dried  Paint  From 
Woolen  Cloth  Without  Injury, 

S.  O.  H.,  Minnesota,  aslrs:  What  can 

be  used  to  remove  dry  hard  paint  from 
woolen  clothes  without  injury  to  the 
cloth? 

Answer:  Cover  the  spots  with  olive 

oil  or  unsalted  butter  first,  let  the 
grease  soak  well  into  the  spots,  then 
rub  with  a piece  of  cloth,  well  satur- 
ated with  chloroform.  Avoid  the  pres- 
ence of  a flame  or  light  and  have  the 
room  well  ventilated.  Repeat  the  oper- 
ation, if  necessary.  Do  not  rub  hard, 
but  let  the  chloroform  do  the  work. 
Benzine  and  soapsuds  after  saturating 
the  spots  vfith  olive  oil  or  better  will 
also  do  the  work,  when  spots  are  not 
too  old,  but  the  use  of  soap  may  take 
out  the  color  from  the  cloth.  Chlo^po- 
form  is  best. 
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Priming  New  Fir  or  Cedar  Lum- 
ber on  Exterior  Work. 

s.  O.  H.,  Minnesota,  asks;  Should 
new  lumber  such  as  fir  and  cedar  be 
primed  at  once  or  is  it  better  to  let  it 
stand  a few  weeks  on  outside  work  be- 
fore applying  the  priming  coat? 

Answer:  In  our  opinion,  that  de- 

pends on  whether  the  lumber  is  dry  and 
well  seasoned  or  green.  If  dry  and  fairly 
well  seasoned  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  receive  the  prime  coat  at 
once,  after  being  in  place,  to  keep  it 
from  warping.  In  the  case  of  green 
lumber  Or  when  it  is  onl.v  imperfectly 
kiln  dried,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a month  or  so.  But  in  no 
case  should  the  priming  be  applied  after 
hea\-y  rains,  until  the  lumber  has  be- 
come dry  again.  Many  painters  or  con- 
sumers of  paint  years  ago  had  an  idea, 
that  after  priming  new  lumber,  it 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  exposed 
for  a whole  summer  season  before  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  coats,  but  experi- 
ence did  not  show  any  real  advantage. 

What  Will  Replace  Shellac  Var- 
nish in  Natural  Hard  Wood 
Finish? 

S.  0.  H.,  Minesota,  says:  Paste  filler, 

Shellac  and  two  coats  good  varnish 
rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil  make  a 
rair  job.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
take  the  place  of  shellac  for  such  a 
finish? 

Answer;  We  don’t  think  so;  in  our 
opinion  the  very  best  commercial  grade 
Of  shellac  as  now  made  with  the  high 
market  prices  for  gum  and  alcohol  is 
none  too  good  for  good  work.  Many 
shellac  substitutes  or  sealers  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 


Japan  Oils  and  Other  Oils  and 
Their  Uses. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  have 
our  opinion  of  certain  brands  of  oil 
ottered  to  the  trade  in  place  of  linseed 
oil,  for  which  certain  claims  are  made 
sometimes  that  of  superiority  over  lin- 
seed oil  as  to  wear  and  durability  and 
especially  economy. 

Answer:  It  is  against  our  policy  as 

publishers  to  give  an  opinion  on  ma- 
terials, which  are  prepared  under  pro- 
prietary formulas,  so  long  as  they  have 
been  used  with  success  by  master 
painters  for  the  class  of  work  for  which 
they  are  offered,  and  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  japan  oil  you  refer  to 
We  know  for  a fact,  that  it  has  given 
results,  satisfactory  to  railway  car  con- 
structors and  in  paints  for  iron  and 
bridge  work,  when  directions  were  fol- 
lowed. As  for  the  other  oil  referred  to 
we  understand,  that  it  is  somewhat  new 
on  the  market  and  that  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  produce  a lasting  luster, 
when  used  in  thinning  paste  paints. 


Cause  of  Paint  Scaling  From 
Rough  Siding  Boards. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  us 
scales  of  paint,  would  like  to  know 
cause  of  scaling.  Says  the  scales  are 
coming  off  a country  house  with  G-inch 
rough  siding  boards.  Scaling  is  most 
prominent  under  the  eaves  and  where 
the  boards  lap. 

Answer:  The  scales  are  very  thick 

and  appear  to  consist  of  any  number  of 
coats  of  paint,  laid  on  very  heavy. 
Would  say,  that  the  cause  of  scaling  is 


duo  to  the  first  coat,  which  is  a min- 
eral red  or  brown,  and  the  oil  it  con- 
tained was  absorbed  by  the  wood  and 
subsequent  coats  did  not  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  oil.  'At  any  rate,  the  paint  is 
now  without  life. 


Finishing  and  Refinishing  Worn 
Hardwood  Floors. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  asks;  What 
is  the  best  wa3'  to  finish  hardwood  and 
yellow  pine  fioors,  also  the  best  way  to 
reflnish  yellow  pine  and  maple  floors, 
that  were  stained  dark  oak  and  waxed 
and  are  now  worn  in  spots. 

Answer:  For  new  floors  of  hard 

wood  we  suggest  the  use  of  paste  filler 
if  wanted  in  the  natural,  or,  if  desired 
to  imitate  darker  woods,  the  use  of  a 
good  oil  stain,  followed  with  paste  filler, 
colored  to  match  the  stain.  After  rub- 
bing off  the  surplus  filler,  sandpaper 
should  be  used,  the  surface  well  dusted 
and  given  at  least  two  coats  of  good 
floor  varnish.  For  yellow  pine  a filler 
is  not  required,  but  at  least  one;  pre- 


ferably two  coats  of  orange  shellac 
should  be  applied,  followed  by  a coat  of 
floor  varnish.  Yellow  pine  floors,  when 
wax  finished,  do  not  require  shellac 
varnish,  but  two  coats  of  hard  floor 
wax,  the  first  coat  to  act  as  a filler,  the 
second  coat  as  a finish.  The  best  work 
is  done  with  a weighted  floor  brush 
with  long  handle 

To  renovate  worn  places  in  yellow 
pine  or  maple  floors,  that  have  been 
stained  and  waxed,  take  a sharp  steel 
scraper  and  remove  carefully  the  re- 
maining wax  coating,  clean  to  the 
wood,  then  stain  and  wax  again,  after 
which  it  Will  be  well  to  go  over  all  of 
the  floor  with  a light  coat  of  wax. 

Preventing  Inside  Flat  Wall  Paint 

Setting  too  Quickly. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  to 
know,  what  can  be  added  to  inside  flat 
wall  paint  to  prevent  laps. 

Answer  A very  small  portion  of 
bleached  linseed  oil,  not  over  a gill  to 
the  gallon,  well  incorporated. 


Chemically  and  Commercially  Pure  vs. 
Adulterated  or  Extended  Pigments 


SEVERAL  DECADES  SINCE  it  was  a 
general  trade  custom  to  sell  com- 
mercial pigments  only  and  these 
were  not  chemically  pure,  as  a rule,  but 
sales  were  made  by  samples  only  and 
it  was  up  to  the  purchaser  or  consumer 
to  test  or  compare  deliveries  with  sam- 
ples for  fineness,  tinting  strength  and 
tone. 

If  any  inferior  goods  slipped  through, 
it  was  a case  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  the  receipt  of 
goods,  not  up  to  the  sample,  or  it  might 
have  been  through  friendship  to  the 
seller  or  his  agent  or  downright 
bribery. 

Unfair  Competition  Was  Rampant. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION,  such  as  is 
now  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  was  running 
rampant  up  to  30  years  ago  »hen  the 
Master  Painters’  Associations^  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  founded 
and  looked  into  the  matter  seriously. 

At  that  time,  among  a few  others  con- 
nected with  paint  manufacture,  William 
C.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  Harrison 
Bros.  & Co.,  of  Grays  Ferry,  Philadel- 
phia, took  a decided  interest  in  the 
aims  of  the  association,  tending  to  place 
the  painting  craft  on  a higher  plane  by 
inducing  them  to  purchase  high  class 
material  only,  or,  at  the  very  least,  to 
pay  only  for  such  grades  as  they  were 
supplied  with. 

Through  his  efforts  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  associations  that  finally, 
after  a number  of  years,  became  the 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  different 
local  and  State  associations  procured 
samples  of  various  colors  in  oil,  ready 
mixed  paints,  white  lead  and  varnish, 
employing  chemists  to  analyze,  and  ap- 
pointed committees  from  their  member- 
ship to  test  the  materials  in  a practical 
way,  publishing  the  reports.  In  this  way 
they  compelled  manufacturers  to  put 
up  only  strictly  pure  material  under 
labels  bearing  their  name  and  address. 


so  that  reputable  craftsmen  would 
know  what  they  could  depend  upon,  and 
If  they  purchased  material  with  ficti- 
tious brands  it  was  up  to  them  to  pay 
for  inferior  or  worthless  goods. 

Some  Stuff  Still  Worthless. 

rpVEN  IN  THIS  day  of  enlighten- 
merit,  there  is  still  some  utterly 
worthless  material  sold,  because 
of  the  enormous  number  of  persons 
parading  as  painters,  who  undersell  the 
master  painters  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  latter  to  make  low  esti- 
mates to  consumers  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  present  situation  on  the  cost 
of  linseed  oil  and  other  paint  materials 
and  cost  of  labor. 

The  owners  of  property,  who  find  they 
must  paint  in  order  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty from  going  to  ruin,  or  who  wish 
to  sell,  do  not  care  about  the  intrinsic 
value  of  material  or  workmanship,  but 
look  for  low  prices  and  are  satisfied  so 
long  as  appearances  are  satisfactory  at 
first  sight,  and  the  interloper^  that  do 
the  work  care  not  what  happens  as  they 
have  no  reputation  at  stake. 

As  a matter  of  preserving  their  repu- 
tation, it  is  for  the  master  painters  to 
join  and  stand  by  the  association,  for 
in  union  there  is  strength,  and  any  one 
member  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
craft  at  heart  and  finds  those  among 
the  membership  that  are  not  working 
for  its  interest  and  good  repute  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  weed  them  out. 
For  there  is  no  organization  anywhere 
that  has  not  one  or  more  black  sheep  in 
its  fold.  There  may  be  those  that  mean 
well,  but  are  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental, or,  at  least,  are  only  luke  warm, 
serving  their  own  interests  above  all. 

Maker’s  Reputation  Guarantees. 

As  TO  PURCHASING  the  best  ma- 
terial, the  painter  need  not  re- 
quire the  service  of  a chemist  un- 
less there  is  a contention  as  to  the  pur- 
ity or  quality  of  goods  purchased.  For 
ii, stance,  in  buying  white  lead  in  oid 
01  dry  red  lead  or  litharge,  the  corrod- 
er’s  or  manufacturer’s  brand  on  the 
package  is  absolute  proof  of  purity  and 
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the  comparative  quality  of  the  goods 
can  be  established  by  practical  test. 

The  same  applies  to  linseed  oil  when 
bought  in  original  barrels  in  the  raw 
state,  and  in  buying  boiled  linseed  oil 
from  the  crusher  or  in  packages,  bear- 
ing the  crusher’s  brand,  there  is  no 
risk.  As  to  combination  whites,  the 
question  is  somewhat  different,  but 
reputable  manufacturers  of  these  goods, 
as  a rule,  are  not  secretive  as  to  the 
composition. 

When  it  comes  to  colors  in  oil,  manu- 
facturers place  the  name  of  the  color, 
as  well  as  their  own  name  and  address 
on  the  label,  ^hose  who  sell  second 
grade  of  oil  colors  usually  have  a fancy 
brand  on  the  label,  in  addition  to  their 
name,  and  sell  at  a lower  price.  But 
colors  in  oil  or  paste  goods  without 


The  president  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  states  that  only 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  white 
lead  output  is  now  being  used  by  the 
general  public,  the  other  75  per  cent, 
going  into  the  uses  of  the  government. 
This  indicates  a serious  falling  off  in 
the  amount  of  domestic  painting,  unless 
substitutes  for  white  lead  are  being 
freely  used,  which  is  doubtful.  Few 
substitutes  will  prove  economical,  inas- 
much as  white  lead  will  spread  better 
than  any  other  white  pigment  material, 
excepting  zinc  white,  and  not  only 
spread  out  thin,  but  give,  at  the 
same  time,  a good  protective  covering. 
And  here  I would  suggest  that  painters 
use  thinner  white  lead  paint  or,  if  they 
choose  to  make  it  of  the  usual  body,  to 
rub  it  out  more,  so  as  to  cover  more 
surface. 

For  many  years  I have  been  an  advo- 
cate of  thin  painting  rather  than  of 
heavy  coats.  At  this  moment  I am 
painting  a house  in  this  manner,  though 
much  of  the  surface  is  in  a bad  condi- 
tion through  having  been  allowed  to  go 
without  paint  for  many  years,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  Southern  sun  of  summer 
and  the  rains  from  the  East  in  winter. 
'I'wo  thin  coats  are  making  a perfect 
job,  though  ordinarily  I would  give 
three  coats,  for  while  not  essential  for 
wear,  yet  the  third  coat  always  gives  a 
better  appearing  finish,  at  least  on 
parts  that  were  not  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. 

When  One  Coat  Does. 

There  are  nearly  always  parts 
of  an  old  job  that  is  being  re- 
painted which  do  not  require 
more  than  one  coat,  provided  the  one 
coat  will  cover  up  the  old  paint,  say,  a 
light  paint  over  a dark.  Such  parts 
may  be  found  under  the  cornice,  at  the 
returns,  or  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cornice,  being  fully  protected  from  sun 
and  weather.  And  there  are  still  other 
places  where  the  sun  does  not  get  at 
the  paint,  as  on  the  north  side,  for  in- 
stance, and  it  may  be  observed  here  that 
the  sun  is  the  worst  enemy  exterior 
painting  has,  worse  than  wind  and 
weather,  by  a great  deal. 

For  proof  of  this  examine  the  four 
different  side  of  a house  that  stands 
square  with  the  points  of  the  compass; 
the  south  side  will  be  faded  and  the 
■oil  gone,  if  the  repainting  has  been  long 


bearing  on  the  label  the  name  of  the 
maker  need  careful  watching. 

The  bulk  of  oil  colors  is  usually  a 
good  indication  as  to  percentage  of 
cheap  additions  or  extenders  when  com- 
pared with  chemically  pure  or  commer- 
cially pure  goods. 


Ontario  Board’s  Work. 

During  1917  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Board,  of  Ontario,  Can.,  awarded 
?2,913,085.81,  an  increase  of  ?901,616. 
The  average  amount  paid  out  daily  as 
compensation  was  ?9,071.  Fourteen 
thousand  employers  with  an  estimated 
payroll  of  $256,580,000,  paid  assessments 
to  the  fund  and  277,000  workers  were 
given  protection. 


delayed,  while  the  north  side  will  be  in 
fairly  good  condition;  the  east  side  will 
probably  be  in  a rather  worse  shape 
than,  the  west,  for  there  both  summer 
early  morning  sun  and  east  storms  at- 
tack the  paint,  while  on  the  west  side, 
while  the  sun  beats  hotter  there  in  the 
afternoon,  the  rain  does  not  so  violently 
attack,  and  it  is  always  drier  there 
also.  These  are,  in  general  terms,  the 
conditions  affecting  suburban  or  coun- 
try houses. 

Conserving  the  Paint. 

Now  here  is  a plan  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  costly  paint, 
made  of  white  lead  and  pure  raw 
oil:  I have  in  mind  a large  frame 

house  that  I once  owned  and  lived  in, 
and  which,  agreeable  with  my  regular 
custom  upon  buying  a property,  I set 
about  painting.  The  front  was  west, 
but  the  widest  part  of  the  house  fronted 
the  south  and  the  north.  The  north  side 
really  did  not  need  paint,  but  only  a 
brightening  up,  while  the  southern  side 
needed  paint,  not  urgently,  but  needed 
it,  as  all  exterior  painting  needs  paint 
alter  the  period  of,  say,  five  years  or  so. 

In  such  a case  as  this  the  north  side 
will  require  only  a coat  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  with  a little  drier,  or  maybe  a good 
boiled  oil  would  be  better.  But  the  oil 
must  be  well  rubbed  in,  and  not  too 
much  left  on  the  surface,  the  intention 
being  not  to  produce  a finish  with  the 
oil,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  well  be 
done,  the  oil  reviving  the  old  paint  and 
color  and  making  it  like  new,  in  a man- 
ner. Perhaps  the  west  and  east  sides 
may  do  with  a coat  of  oil  priming,  but 
this  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  surface.  Where  a coat  of  oil  will 
answer  it  should  be  used. 

For  the  south  side,  and  any  other 
part  needing  paint,  I would  suggest  a 
thinnish  coat  of  paint,  well  brushed  in, 
making  a smooth  and  even  coating,  too. 
All  well-painted  parts,  under  cornice, 
etc.,  will  need  only  the  finish  coat. 

Now,  with  the  surface  thus  taken 
care  of,  and  allowing  a few  days  for 
the  drying  of  the  paint  and  oil  coats, 
we  are  ready  for  the  second  coating, 
and  this  may  be  the  finish,  too,  if  all  is 
as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  proc- 
ess. The  second  coat  must  be  sufficieni. 
in  body  to  cover  well,  yet  not  heavy, 
the  main  point  here  being  the  produc- 
tion of  a good  looking  and  good  wearing 


The  report  of  the  board  shows  that 
the  number  of  accidents  during  1917 
was  36,514,  a decided  increase  upon  the 
total  of  26,092  for  1916.  The  increase 
In  accidents  was  largely  due  to  the 
greater  pressure  at  which  employes  are 
working  in  plants  filling  war  orders. 

The  provision  for  first  aid  expenses 
was  operative  during  the  later  half  of 
the  year.  In  that  time,  in  schedule  1 
the  board  paid  10,304  claims  for  medical 
treatment.  In  3,008  cases  injured  work- 
men received  medical  aid,  only  their  in- 
juries not  being  serious  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  compensation.  The  cost  of 
the  medical  aid  service  was  $83,514. 
The  board’s  administration  expenses 
were  $133,629,  of  which  ^he  govern., 
ment  paid,  under  statute,  $100,000. 


coating.  This  is  not  difllcult  of  achieve- 
ment, and  even  should  the  finish  not 
show  that  solidity  that  comes  of  a num- 
ber of  coats  of  paint,  yet  it  will  do,  and 
may  be  treated  to  another  coat  of  paint 
a few  years  later,  this  being  true 
economy. 

Bad  Policy  to  Postpone. 

CERTAINLY  IT  WILL  not  do  for 
people  to  postpone  painting  until 
the  war  is  over,  though  war  con- 
ditions may  render  this  necessary,  as 
it  has  in  Great  Britain,  as  I under- 
stand it  We  have  lead  and  zinc  mines 
here  that  will  give  us  all  the  white  lead 
and  zinc  oxide  we  can  need,  right  along, 
with  plenty  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, too.  I have  recently  paid  $13  per 
hundred  for  white  lead  and  $2  per  gal- 
long  for  raw  linseed  oil,  and  I am  paint- 
ing my  house,  inside  and  outside,  two 
coats  only,  though  ordinarily  I would 
apply  three  coats,  but  prefer  to  wait 
two  or  three  years  and  apply  the  third. 

It  does  seem  high,  such  a price  for 
oil,  when  I remember  when  it  could  be 
bought  for  34c.  per  gallon,  job  lots.  But 
white  lead  does  not  seem  correspond- 
ingly high;  it  was  this  high  in  the  early 
eighties,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  though 
oil  likely  was  not  anything  near  as  higu 
as  at  present. 

I pay  $2  per  gallon  for  turps,  though 
this  is  probably  a little  squeeze  on  the 
part  of  the  local  dealer,  for  it  is  not  so 
high  (at  this  writing)  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, 100  pounds  of  wihte  lead  and  5 
gallons  of  pure  linseed  oil,  with  a little 
japan  drier  and  a little  turps,  will  do  a 
lot  of  work. 

Colors  or  tinters,  too,  are  way  up, 
but  very  little  are  used  nowadays  as 
compared,  say,  with  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  styles  of  coloring,  as  in  the  seven- 
ties. 

Saving,  Not  Neglecting. 

What  i have  aimed  at  has 

been  to  save  paint,  but  not  neg- 
lect painting.  Paint  may  also 
be  saved  in  the  paint  shop,  in  the  mix- 
ing, also  elsewhere,  in  the  using  or 
handling.  It  occurred  to  me  the  other 
day  not  to  let  the  paint  pot,  after  empty- 
ing out  the  paint,  dry  a skin  over  it 
which  it  will  do  no  matter  how  care- 
fully you  may  wipe  it  out,  but  after 
wiping  it  out  fill  it  full  of  water,  and 
this  will  prevent  the  paint  film  drying. 
I also  now  place  the  mixing  paddles  in 
water,  for  the  same  purpose.  When  we 
consider  how  folks  are  saving  in  bread- 
stuffs,  etc.,  in  many  little  ways,  it  be- 

(Continued  on  page  310.) 
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Trade  Promotion 

International  Secretary, 

and 

McGhan  U rges  Action  at 
Master  Painters^  State 

Trade  Acceptances 

Conventions 

TRADE  PROMOTION 

The  vast  number  op  men  en- 
rolled by  the  Government  in  fill- 
ing the  drafts,  and  later  pressing 
into  the  more  essential  industries  all 
man  power  possible,  has  indeed  depleted 
our  forces,  and  makes  it  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  we  exercise  every 
effort  possible  to  secure  that  efficiency 
in  our  business  affairs  which  will  alone 
enable  our  industry  to  survive  these 
trying  times. 

Carelessness  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness at  this  time  is  inexcusable. 

We  cannot  expect  to  secure  an  ex- 
pansion of  business  now,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  consider 
Trade  Promotion  from  the  viewpoint  of 
holding  our  own  at  this  time,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  future. 

The  subject  of  trade  promotion  being 
so  broad — I am  compelled  to  treat  it 
under  sub-heads,  as  it  were.  I shall  call 
to  your  attention  three  very  important 
factors,  each  having  a relation  with  the 
other  only  in  so  far  as  each  enters  into 
the  affairs  of  our  trade. 

First — To  bring  to  a head  that  much 
discussed  subject  of  cost  accounting  and 
overhead  costs — I will  submit  for  your 
approval  a very  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  of  keeping  a record  of  the  cost 
of  the  separate  job. 

Second — To  call  your  attention  to  the 
new  system  of  credits  under  the  plan 
of  trade  acceptances,  as  proposed  by 
the  manufacturers. 

Third — Presenting  an  illustration  of 
the  present  method  of  advertising  paints 
in  the  public  press  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

These  subjects  but  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a closer  relation  of  the 
master  painter  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  trade. 

Asks  Free  Discussion. 

y ASK  A FREE  DISCUSSION  of  these 
three  very  important  subjects,  that 
I may  convey  your  wishes  to  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Association, 
and  should  you  so  direct — they,  or  each, 
will  be  made  a subject  of  further  dis- 
cussion for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans  in  February. 

COST  ACCOUNTING. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the 
different  conventions  by  me  for  dis- 
cussion some  three  years  ago  with  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  treat  it  as  some 
passing  fad  or  fancy — it  is  too  dire  a 
necessity  especially  under  present  con- 
ditions to  drop  until  continued  agitation 
will  have  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
the  discussion,  and  result  in  action. 

The  trade  journals  and  conventions 
discussed  “Overhead  Costs”  and  “Cost 
Accounting”  each  from  a different  view- 
point, for  a season,  and  then  stopped, 
except  now  and  then  a brief  reference 
is  made  to^it.  We  are  too  prone  to  dis- 
cuss a subject  and  drop  it  without  ap- 
plying the  principles  developed  from 
that  discussion  This  is  not  said  in  a 
spirit  of  complaint,  but  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  rectify  a fault  existing  in  our 


This  address  on  Trade  Promo- 
tion, Trade  Acceptances  and  Paint 
Advertising  was  first  delivered 
by  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the 
international  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  the  Canadian  conven- 
tion, held  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July 
9 to  11.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  address  which  Mr.  McGhan 
gave  at  the  New  Jersey  conven- 
tion a week  later,  at  the  Ohio 
convention  the  last  week  in  July, 
and  which  he  will  deliver  at  the 
Illinois,  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Missouri  conventions  before  the 
end  of  the  current  month.  It  'was 
also  read  at  the  Tri-State  conven- 
tion at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  In  this 
address  Mr.  McGhan  calls  atten- 
tion to  a method  of  cost  account- 
ing for  each  particular  painting 
job,  and  he  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  each  convention  the 
blanks  which  are  mentioned  in 
his  address.  Those  who  have  not 
received  these  can  secure  them 
by  addressing  A.  H.  McGhan, 
secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


trade  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  proved  was  common  to  90  per 
cent,  of  business,  namely  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  costs  of  production 
together  with  a custom  of  following  ones 
competitor  in  price  ctuoted. 

In  past  years  when  the  price  of  ma- 
terials varied  a half  cent  on  lead  or  a 
few  cents  on  oil,  turpentine  or  varnish, 
and  labor  advanced  within  a reasonable 
percentage  of  previous  rates,  we  grew 
careless  of  our  pricing  methods,— -we  got 
into  a rut,  but  now  when  the  increase 
represents  an  advance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent  above  previous  costs, 
and  other  exceptional  conditions  pre- 
vail, the  necessity  is  very  urgent,  and  I 
can  say  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
contradiction  that  any  schedule  of  costs 
that  you  may  have  used  in  the  past  is 
utterly  useless  today. 

I do  not  propose  to  involve  this  sub- 
ject in  any  elaborate  discussion  of  led- 
ger accounts  on  one  hand,  nor  method 
of  figuring  by  yard  or  opening  on  the 
other — you  undoubtedly  have  both — best 
suited  to  your  own  business,  but  I want 
to  submit  to  you  a very  simple  and  in- 
expensive method  of  systematizing  that 
which  you  already  must  do  in  some 
form,  and  ask  your  judgment  if  this 
form  is  not  the  safest  and  surest. 

This  subject  has  been  greatly  con- 
fused by  the  numerous  suggestions  of 
systems  and  plans  which  would  fit  all 
shops  under  all  conditions. 

Tou  must  determine  your  own  cost — 
in  your  own  establishment — under  your 
own  management,  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  your  own  particular 
trade,  and  the  only  and  surest  way  to 


do  that  is  to  adopt  a system  of  separate 
job  record,  keep  it  correctly,  be  honest 
with  yourself,  and  apply  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  thereafter. 

The  envelope  With  enclosures  gives 
full  directions  for  use.  The  time  sheet 
is  in  almost  universal  use,  so  use  the 
one  with  which  you  are  more  accus- 
tomed, or  the  one  enclosed. 

Hour  as  the  Unit. 

The  feature  to  which  I desire 

to  call  particularly  to  your  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  you  should 
use  the  hour  as  the  unit  of  operations 
in  ascertaining  your  overhead  expense, 
the  hour’s  labor  is  the  only  contant  unit 
you  have,  and  is  controlling  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  to- 
tal volume  of  your  expenditures.  There- 
fore, and  I am  supported  by  the  best 
authorities  known,  in  advocating  that 
you  add  to  the  hour  your  overhead  cost 
of  conducting  business. 

Price  your  materials  at  cost  to  you. 
and  add  the  overhead  to  the  hour  alone, 
as  illustrated  in  the  sheet  enclosed  in 
the  envelope,  and  you  will  get  your  net 
cost.  The  data  of  the  job  thus  secured 
may.be  entered  into  any  further  oook- 
keeping  system  you  may  now  have.  If 
you  have  a store,  your  overhead  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  those  accounts 
should  be  kept  according  to  a retail 
merchant’s  cost  accounting  system.  No 
system  will  cover  both.  The  two  are 
very  distinctly  separate  businesses,  and 
I am  confining  myself  closely  to  the  job 
of  painting,  and  its  cost  to  the  master 
painter.  He  may  conduct  several  lines, 
but  they  should  be  kept  separate. 

I cannot  too  urgently  request  this  as- 
sociation to  inaugurate  and  give  in- 
dorsement to  a practical  method  which 
will  safeguard  the  master  painter  and 
provide  a means  of  meeting  those  chang- 
ing conditions  which  we  know  will  oc- 
cur at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  this 
proposed  system  of  job  record  keeping 
is  a means  to  that  end.  It  will  enable 
you  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  prevail- 
ing costs,  and  the  envelope  is' of  suffi- 
cient size  to  hold  the  invoices  or  time 
sheets  of  the  largest  jobs,  while  a com- 
plete record  of  th  smallest  can  be  kept. 
The  outside  is  merely  designed  for  data 
taken  from  the  enclosures  pertaining 
particularly  to  any  one  piece  of  work. 

TRADE  ACCEPTANCES. 

jP  THE  DIFFERENT  parts  of  the 
paint  industry  were  brought  closer 
together  as  proposed,  other  subjects 
would  be  more  clearly  understood  and 
further  friction  avoided.  The  manufac- 
turers are  very  active  just  now  in  pro- 
posing the  introduction  of  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance. I will  present  a letter  of  Pres- 
ident Morton,  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  'Var- 
nish Association,  on  this  subject,  which 
briefly  explains  the  plan: — 

June  25,  1918. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan, 

Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators^ Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

My  Dear  Mr.  McGhan— -I  have  your 
favor  of  the  22d,  and  carefully  note 
contents. 

T am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
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utility  and  practical  advantages  of 
trade  acceptances  as  a method  of 
settling  balances  between  buyers  and 
sellers.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  trade  were  to  try  out  this  sys- 
tem, they  would  be  so  pleased  with  it 
that  we  would  wonder  how  we  ever 
got  along  in  the  old  way.  The  only 
objection  I can  see  to  it  is  that  it  is 
new  and  different,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, many  people  hate  to  make  a 
change.  Objections  to  it  are  similar 
to  the  objections  that  were  made  to 
the  daylight  saving  plan.  Now,  after 
we  have  tried  the  daylight  saving 
plan  for  a few  months,  everybody  is 
asking  why  we  did  not  adopt  this 
splendid  idea  before. 

I presume  you  are  familiar  with  the 
trade  acceptance  idea.  The  plan 
would  be  for  all  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  master  painters  as 
v/ell,  to  print  on  their  bills  their 
terms,  which  would  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
trade; — “Terms;  -Trade  accept- 
ance at  sixty  days,  or  less  2 per 
cent,  cash  in  ten  days.’’  Then 
the  buyer  who  did  not  wish  to 
discount  the  bill  in  ten  days 
would  send  the  trade  accept- 
ance, which  would  be  due  and 
payable  at  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days. 

The  practical  working  out  of 
the  plan  would  be  about  as  fol- 
lows;— • 

It  would  soon  be  the  custom 
to  send  with  each  bill  a trade 
acceptance,  and  the  buyer,  after 
checking  up  hi.s  bill  and  find- 
ing that  all  goods  were  cor- 
rect and  just  as  ordered,  writes 
across  the  lower  left  hand  cor- 
ner the  words; — “Accepted; 
payable  at  (the  bank)  where 
he  keeps  his  account.’’  He 
then  returns  the  trade  accept- 
ance to  the  one  from  whom  he 
purchased  the  goods  and  the 
account  is  closed. 

It  will  probably  be  the  gen- 
eral custom  for  merchants  to 
arrange  with  their  bank  to 
take  care  of  these  trade  ac- 
ceptances when  presented,  so 
that  the  draft  will  go  direct  to 
the  bank  and  be  paid  in  the 
same  way  in  which  a check  is 
paid.  Tre  paid  draft  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  drawee  with  the 
cancelled  check  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  any 
one  must  recognize  the  utility 
of  this  method  as,  by  the  use 
of  trade  acceptances,  the  de- 
tail of  sending;  and  the  time  of 
reading  and  approving  state- 
ments and  letters  is  made  un- 
necessary. Receipted  bills  are 
not  required,  as  the  paid  ac- 
ceptance itself  is  the  best  kind 
of  a receipt. 

In  the  case  of  a buyer  who 
makes  a number  of  small  pur- 
chases throughout  the  month 
and  settles  on  his  monthly 
statements,  the  plan  would  be 
for  him  to  give  a trade  accept- 
ance for  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  statement  to  the  av- 
erage due  date  of  the  bills.; 

Trusting  this  gives  you  the 
desired  information,  I am 

Tours  truly,  “ 

(Signed)  G.  C.  MORTON,  President, 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association. - 

Indorsed  by  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

This  plan  has  the  indorsement 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and 
considerable  pressure  is  being  exer- 
cised to  have  it  introduced.  Among  the 
advantages  to  the  buyer  are  the  follow- 
ing;— 

1.  Improved  credit  standing  with  sell- 
er, because  the  acceptance  indicates  the 


buyer’s  intention  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  sale. 

, 2.  More  efficient  business  methods,  due 
to  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  definite 
obligations. 

3.  A check  on  overbuying,  as  the  buy. 
er’s  ability  to  properly  finance  his  busi- 
ness will  tend  to  control  the  volume  of 
his  purchases. 

4.  Better  sales  terms,  as  the  seller  is 
furnished  paper  which  can  be  converted 
into  cash. 

I placed  this  subject  before  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, and  the  opinion  was  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Relations,  this  committee  to  thoroughly 
consider  the  subject,  and  if  the  proposed 
meeting  with  the  manufacturers  can  be 
arranged  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  its  introduction  in  our  trade,  if 


found  advisable,  and  to  ascertain  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  that  the  discount 
named  in  the  trade  acceptance  given  by 
a m^ter  painter  be  sufficiently  large  to 
constitute  a protection  to  the  legitimate 
master  painter  as  against  the  occasional 
buyer  of  paints?  The  master  painter 
giving  a trade  acceptance  becomes  a 
recognized  operator,  and  takes  his  place 
in  the  system  of  debtor  and  creditor  in 
the  trade,  and  should  be  at  that  time 
extended  an  advantage  which  is  his.  I 
submit  this  for  your  consideration  as  a 
suggestion  which  may  be  found  prac- 


tical and  lead  to  the  ma.ster  painter  se- 
curing a proper  discount  on  his  pur- 
chases. 

There  are  very  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  this  plan  to  the  seller, 
for  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
banks  finance  the  credit,  and  we  should 
be  prompt  in  extending  that  advantage 
by  a ready  acceptance  and  request  a re- 
turn of  advantageous  trade  relations. 

Recently  I was  instrumental  in  having 
the  question  of  discounts  to  the  master 
painter  taken  up  by  the  Painters  Maga- 
zine— the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
then  arranged,  are  now  to  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  that  journal — that  re- 
sulted from  a conference  held  at  Phila- 
delphia between  the  editor  of  the  mag- 
azine, a manufacturer,  and  myself.  I 
sincerely  trust  you  will  interest  your- 
self in  the  discussion  as  it  develops. 

These  subjects  are  oi  deep 
import  to  the  trade,  and  show 
the  necessity  of  that  closer  re- 
lationship suggested. 

I ask  that  the  subject  of  the 
trade  acceptance  and  a discount 
to  .the  master  painter  be  re- 
ferred by  this  conv^ention,  with 
whatever  other  suggestions  it 
may  be  your  plea,sure  to  make 
relative  thereto,  to  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  which 
is  soon  to  meet,  and  that  board 
be  requested  to  place  ffie  sub- 
ject in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Relations,  with 
the  view  of  taking  the  subject 
up  with  the  manufacturers,  if 
a joint  meeting  can  be  ’ar- 
ranged. 

At  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion a resolution  was  adopted 
requiring-  that  a committee  on 
trade  relations  be  appointed — 
the  duty  of  this  committee  was 
to  confer  with  the  other  organ- 
izations in  the  trade  on  matters 
of  mutual  welfare,  and  I would 
suggest  that  this  convention  re- 
quest the  International  Execu- 
tive Board  to  direct  that  com- 
mittee to  request  a meeting 
with  representatives  of  tlio 
other  branches  of  our  trade,  and 
to  make  a full  report  to’  the 
next  annual  convention. 

The  necessity'  for  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  and  the  master  paint- 
er must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  conditions 
existing  within  the  industry,  if 
the  painting  trade  is  to  enjoy 
that  full  meed  of  prosperity 
which  should  rebound  to  it,  and 
in  a broad  sense  advocate  the 
use  of  Paint — the  use  of  good 
paints — and  the  use  of  skill  in 
the  proper  application  of  paints 
Last  year  when  a campaign 
of  nation-wide  advertising  was 
proposed  by  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  under  the 
title  of  “Use  More  Paint” — the 
different  associations  of  master 
painters  entered  into  it,  and 
were  ready  to  support  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  was  because 
of  the  close  releationship  which 
this  movement  promised,  that  1 
so  earnestly  advocated  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  different  asso- 
ciations. and  in  which  endeavor 
I met  a very  hearty  response — it 
was  on  the  promotion  of  that  campaign 
that  I hoped  to  bring  this  subject  for- 
ward, but  that  campaign  has  been  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  awaiting  the  resum- 
tion  of  normal  business  conditions,  and 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  forethought 
should  be  exercised  in  preparation  for 
that  resumption  of  business,  after  the 
war. 

Closer  Relations  Urged. 

tVe  can  easily  foresee  that  business  is 
to  be  resumed  on  lines  vastly  different 
from  those  with  which  we  have  been  ac- 


A.  H.  Median,  International  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGhan,  in  company  with  Oscar  L.  Wood, 
president  of  the  International,  is  just  completing 
a tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  visiting 
the  various  State  conventions.  He  has  urged  co- 
operation with  paint  manufacturers,  but  has 
asked  in  return  that  the  manufacturers  give  what 
he  calls  proper  recognition  to  the  master  painters. 

Mr.  McGhan’s  last  stop  will  he  at  the  Missouri 
Association  convention  at  St.  Joseph,  August  I2, 
13  and  14. 
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customed.  It  is  necessaa-y  that  the 
master  painter  and  paint  manufacturer 
now  abandon  that  relationship  which 
may  be  likened  to  an  armed  neutrality, 
which  has  prevailed  so  long,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  both,  and  get  closer  to- 
gether, for  the  welfare  of  the  trade,  and 
generally  stabilize  the  industry- 

It  is  poor  business  for  both  sides  when 
there  is  not  harmony  and  team  work— 
when  our  part  conuprises  full  20,000  mas- 
ter  painters  employing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  in  applying 
paints,  and  is  being  subjected  to  a 
cross  purpose  of  action  by  the  side  mai  - 
keting  those  products,  with  millions  of 
invested  capital;  such  a situation  is  not 
creditable  to  the  trade. 

I ' would  call  your  attention  to  one 
great  fault  existing  in  the  trade,  a 
fault  which,  I believe,  you  will  agree 
is  very  hurtful  to  the  paint  trade,  name- 
ly the  manner  in  which  paints  are 
placed  before  the  public  for  sale  by  the 
manufacturer — I mean  the  announce- 
ments in  the  public  press  and  the  mag- 
azines circulating  throughout  the 
country. 

Cites  Wrong  Advertising. 

I have  here  the  pagea  cut  from  the 
current  issues  of  four  magazines— the 
“Saturday  Evening  Post,”  “The  Liter- 
arv  Digest,”  “The  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
nal” and  “Collier’a.”  These  issues  cover 
the  period  from  March  1 to  May  30,  of 
this  spring,  and  the  figures  I give  of  the 
circulation  are  as  reliable  as  possible  to 
obtain,  having  been  taken  fron^ 
standard  reference  book  of  periodical 
circulation  of  Ayer  & Co.  The  total  cir- 
culation of  these  magazines  alone,  in 
these  three  spring  months,  containing 
these  advertisements  was  39,917,280 
copies,  and  the  claim  of  the  magazine 
publishers  that  each  copy  is  read  by  a 
number  of  from  four  to  five  each,  is  no 
doubt  correct.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
realize  the  vast  number  of  readers  of 
these  pages.  Each  copy  contains  sev- 
eral advertisements  of  different  firms  in 
which  the  application  of  paints  is  dis- 
played pictorially  and  described  in 
words  as  possible  to  be  applied  by  any- 
one-all inferring  such— some^  boldly  ad- 
vising that  any  woman  or  child  can  ap- 
ply the  paints  so  advertised. 

Kindly  mark  this  statement— it  is 
made  advisedly — not  one  'of  these  mil- 
lions of  public  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  paints  advices  the  public  to  em- 
ploy skill  in  the  application  of  the  paints 
so  advertised.  There  is  one  exception  if 
that  one  mav  be  called  an  exception, 
and  if  so,  that  proves  the  rule.  One 
firm  makes  the  statement  in  very  small 


type — “if  you  are  building  a new  home 
or  refinishing  an  old  one,  in  a big  way, 
go  to  a practical  painter,  and  be  sure  he 
uses  our  products.”  But  that  is  merely 
a line  in  a full-page  of  other  announce- 
ments ,and  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  statement:  “Paint  your  Ford  car 

for  $1.25;  you  can  easily  do  it  yourself.” 
Another  advertisement  with  an  insert  of 
a newspaper  article  with  the  announce- 
ment: “Wages  way  up;  mechanics  make 
$125  per  week.” 

It  is  the  inference  carried  through  all 
this  advertising,  that  .any  one  can  apply 
paints  with  satisfactory  results  that 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  serious 
protest,  and  this  protest  should  be  made 
in  the  broadest  sense,  namely,  that  the 
practice  is  hurtful  to  the  entire  trade 
manufacturer  as  well  as  master  painter. 
We  hear  a great  deal  of  the  necessity 
of  a breadth  of  treatment  of  our  prob- 
lems. I submit  the  oipinion  that  the 
manufacturer  is  pursuing  a course 
within  very  narrow  lines  when  his  ef- 
forts are  confined  to  moving  the  wares 
from  the  shelves  of  the  dealer  by  such 
representation.  Such  a course  can  only 
result  in  a restriction  in  the  use  of 
paints. 

Paints  are  advertised  to  the  public  to 
this  vast  extent  along  with  other  fin- 
ished products  such  as  a pair  of  shoes,  a 
ready-to-use  commodities.  We,  as  ex- 
perienced men,  coming  constantly  into 
close  contact  with  the  ' public,  see  the 
effect  of  this'  method,  for  circulating 
such  statements  to  such  an  extent  most 
assuredly  forms  public  opinion. 

Advertising  Molds  Opinion. 

WE  DO  NOT  USE  THESE  millions 
of  copies  of  periodicals,  nor  can 
we  within  the  confines  of  our 
trade.  The  manufacturer  does  and 
forms  public  opinion  thereby  with  the 
consequent  misuse  of  paints  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  claim  will  be  unavailing  that 
paints  are  a medium  for  preservation, 
while  advertising  that  they  can  be  ap- 
plied by  any  one.  The  public  will  lose 
faith  more  and  more  in  paints  gener- 
ally. , 

I have  labored  unceasingly  with  the 
government  officials  at  Washington  in 
an  endeavor  to  have  the  painting  of  the 
large  government  buildings  at  the  can- 
tonments and  elsewhere  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  an  expert  master 
ipainter,  either  by  contract  or  on  a per- 
centage basis,  but  have  been  confronted 
with  the  prevalent  opinion  that  any  one 
could  apply  paints  or  supervise  the  em- 
ploy of  labor  in  the  application  of 
paints,  while  the  operations  in  all  other 
building  trades  were  placed  in  the 


hands  of  the  master  mechanics  of  that 
trade.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
prevalent  oipinion  regarding  painting. 

This  abuse,  for  abuse  it  has  grown  to 
be.  has  arisen  from  the  keen  competi- 
tion between  the  different  manufacturers 
to  place  their  goods,  and  that  fre- 
quently in  the  hardware  or  drug  store 
as  well  as  the  paint  store,  and  accom- 
pany that  with  the  advantage  to  the 
local  dealer  that  they— the  manufactur- 
er. will  practically  sell  the  goods.  The 
paint  manufacturer  concentrates  prac- 
tically his  entire  efforts  to  market  the 
paints  on  the  dealer,  by  .means  of  this 
method  of  advertising,  and  totally  dis- 
regards the  skilled  man  in  the  industry. 

Each,  in  a very  natural  effort  to  mar- 
ket his  wares,  overlooks  the  point  of  the 
impression  that  is  created  in  the  public 
mind  by  these  advertisements  callec- 
tively,  and  tjiese  advertisements  which 
I now  have,  are  but  a small  part  of  the 
tprinted  matter  ffirnished  the  public  on 
the  same  lines,  when  we  consider  the 
thousands  of  placards  and  circulars  dis- 
tributed, few,  if  any,  advising  the  em- 
ployment of  skill  in  the  application  of 
paints. 

That  is  one  subject  which  could  be 
taken  up  with  the  manufacturers  if  we 
will  but  get  closer  together. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  more  so  than 
state  or  local  association,  to  take  this 
subject  up  with  the  manufacturers,  as  it 
is  what  is  known  as  nation-wide  or  na- 
tional advertising— the  same  announce- 
ment going  into  every  hamlet  in  the 
land,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  pro- 
test of  this  association  be  recorded-— if 
it  is  your  will,  and  I ask  that  you  give 
me  such  Instructions  as  you  think  best 
to  lay  before  the  Executive  Board  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting. 

The  foregoing  comments  on  the  sub- 
jects of  advertising  and  trade  accept- 
ance, are  made  only  as  Illustrative  of 
the  necessity  of  a closer  relation  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  our  in- 
dustry, in  order  that  the  whole  trade 
may  work  in  more  harmony. 

The  master  painter  is  altogether  too 
large  a factor  in  the  paint  market  to  be 
disregarded,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
such  could  be  the  intention  of  the  repu- 
table manufacturer — rather  is  it  the 
purpose  to  cultivate  proper  equable  re- 
lations, and  now  is  the  time  to  do  that 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  business  which  we  know  Is  to 
come,  and  this  convention  is  the  place 
to  start  the  movement  into  action  by 
forwarding  instructions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board. 


Keep  the  Paint  Brush  Going. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

hooves  us  painters  to  save  also  in  little 
ways. 

A little  paint  on  the  inside  of  the 
paint  pot  or  on  the  mixing  paddle  may 
seem  very  liitle,  hut  it  helps.  Then, 
when  taking  color  out  of  the  can,  wipe 
down  carefully,  and  when  empty  scrape 
out  and  wash  out  with  a little  oil  or 
turps  ,or  with  coal  oil,  as  I often  do. 
All  scrapings  and  refuse  from  the 
straining  of  paint  should  be  kept  in  a 
pot  and,  when  enough  has  accumulated, 
add  a little  linseed  oil  to  the  mass  and 
place  it  on  a slow  fire  and  boil  it.  All 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  may  go  into  this 
pot — putty,  varnish,  fat  oil,  etc. 

The  resultant  paint  will  need  strain- 
ing and  will  usually  be  a sort  of  brown 
in  color,  and  may  he  thinned  down  with 
some  turpentine  and  oil  and  do  for 
painting  where  a first-class  paint  is  not 
necessary. 

I knew  one  paint  manufacturer  in  the 


Middle  West  who  used  to  buy  up  all 
such  odds  and  ends  of  paint,  etc.,  from 
the  painters  and  boil  it;  I have  seen  a 
big  iron  pot  of  it  boiling  in  the  yard 
attached  to  the  paint  mill.  Heat  is  a 
wonderfu  softener  of  old  paint,  and  one 
way  I have  of  softening  up  hard  lead 
is  to  place  it  in  a pot  and  pour  hot 
water  over  it;  in  a short  time  the  white 
lead,  first  dug  out  in  the  form  of  small 
lumps,  will  have  softened  so  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  mix  it  up. 

The  hot  water  does  no  harm  to  the 
lead,  of  course,  though  it  might  injure 
zinc  white,  which,  as  we  know,  should 
not  be  covered  with  water,  as  lead  is,  to 
prevent  its  skinning  over.  Water  is 
said  to  harden  zinc  white,  while  it  has 
no  effect  on  white  lead.  The  zinc  should 
be  covered  with  oil. 

Poor  Paints  Not  Attractive. 

WHILE  PRICES  ARE  HIGH  there 
will  he  a great  deal  of  cheaper 
oils  and  pigments  used  by  a cer- 
tain class,  no  doubt,  but  as  for  the  pro- 
fessional painter  who  holds  his  profes- 


sion in  high  esteem  these  flctitious 
paints  will  have  no  attractions.  Usually 
they  are  not  sufficiently  low  in  cost  to 
«educe  any  of  us,  as  they  try  to  keep 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  real 
things,  so  to  speak,  to  make  big  profits. 

An  old  painter  tells  me  that  he  al- 
ways adds  a little  coal  oil  to  exterior 
paint,  saying  that  is  causes  the  paint 
to  wear  longer  and  hold  its  color  better. 
But  this  belief  is  in  line  with  the  moon 
and  other  superstitions;  there  is  no 
substitute  for  linseed  oil,  at  least  none 
that  is  commercially  practicable,  that 
will  act  right.  Use  the  pure  oil  if  you 
can  get  it  and  the  straight  white  lead 
and  zinc  white. 

Yesterday,  in  looking  over  stock,  I 
found  a 25-pound  can  of  zinc  white,  half 
used,  the  rest  very  hard,  so  hard  it  was 
impossible  to  cut  it  out  with  a putty 
knife;  so  I took  a hatchet  and  slit  down 
one  side  and  the  bottom  of  the  old  can 
and  took  out  the  solid  lump  of  wihte 
pigment,  which  was  very  old,  yet  full 
enough  of  oil  to  make  it  easy  to  slice, 
and  put  in  a pot  and  covered  with  oil. 
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Cleveland  Gets  International  Convention 


The  thirty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  he  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  February,  1919, 
instead  of  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as 
originally  decided  upon  by  the  con- 
vention at  Peoria,  111.  This  was  the 
chief  item  of  business  transacted  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  association 
at  its  session  held  in  Chicago  on  Au- 
gust 5.  Also  it  created  the  most 
spirited  debate. 


The  convention  is  to  be  held  between 
February  7 and  20,  the  exact  date  to  be 
fixed  by  President  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  with 
local  olQcials  at  Cleveland.  ^ 

Program  Is  Complete. 

The  board  practically  com- 
pleted its  program  for  the  con- 
vention. A few  minor  details  are 
to  receive  attention  from  the  officials. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important  conven- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
'Monday,  August  5,  at  2 o’clock  by 
President  Wood  with  the  following 
members  of  the  board  present: — E.  A. 
Bertrand,  Kankakee,  111.;  Charles  H. 
Fowler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  August  Hess, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  0.  S.  Jones,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  John  W.  Lane,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  MacNichol,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
James  Phinnemore,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Ches- 
ter F.  Robart,  Brookline,  Mass.;  A.  J. 
Rosenthal,  New  York  city;  C.  M.  Uber, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Yonk, 
Burlington,  Wis. 

Others  in  attendence  included  Vice- 
President  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  ex-presidents  John  Dewar  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  E.  Egdorf  of 
New  Orleans,  and  R.  H.  Stewart  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Among  the  visitors  were:^ — A.  J. 
Schultz  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators;  Edward  Cook, 
R.  A.  Beilefleld,  Hugo  filing,  J.  and  F. 
Gockenboch,  and  Robert  Langston,  of 
Chicago;  E.  J.  Bush,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and 
R.  Jones,  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

Adopts  Order  of  Business. 

The  board  immediately  took 

up  the  question  of  the  convention 
program,  and  adopted  en  bloc  the 
orders  of  business  from  1 to  8 inclusive 
which  prevailed  at  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion. These  were: — 1.  Call  to  order; 
2.  Invocation;  3.  Address  of  welcome; 
4.  Roll  of  officers;  5.  President’s  ad- 
dress; 6.  Appointment  of  Committees:  — 
A.  Credentials,  B.  Resolutions,  C.  Aud- 
iting, D.  President’s  address;  7.  Min- 
utes of  last  convention  and  Executive 
Board  meeting;  8.  Report  of  officers. 

It  was  decided  to  devote  order 
No.  9 to  a paper  by  Mr.  Dewar  on 
“Manufacturers,  Paints  and  Papers,’’ 
and  a general  discussion  of  the  all  im- 
portant question  of  “paint  publicity” 


and  the  urgent  necessity  of  paint  propa- 
ganda. These  matters  developed  earn- 
est discussion  among  the  members  of 
the  board,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
vital  interests  of  the  painting  and  paper- 
hanging business  were  a stake  in  the 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions 
of  the  land.  Members  of  the  board  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
membership  must  forthwith  drop  all 
local  issues  and  combine  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  national  and  international 
interests  of  the  association.  So  trade 
promotion  will  be  an  important  feature 
of  the  discussion  in  the  convention  un- 
der order  No.  9. 

Order  No.  10  is  to  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  educational  matters,  with 
particular  reference  to  compulsory  voca- 
tional training,  as  it  may  affect  the  paint 
and  paperhanging  interests. 

At  the  suggestion  of  James  Phinne- 
more, of  Toronto,  order  No.  11  will 
be  given  over  to  “Internationalism  and 
Trade  Expansion,”  while  for  No.  12, 
Clare  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Pat- 
ton Paint  Company  of  Milwaukee,  will 
discuss  in  a paper  “Lithopone — Its 
Value  and  Weakness  as  an  Exterior 
Paint  Pigment.” 

“Substitutes,”  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  linseed  oil  situation,  will 
be  the  title  of  a paper  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Scott  under  order  13,  and  under  No.  14 
“Workmen’s  Compensation  as  a Na- 
tional Question”  will  be  taken  up. 

“The  Brush  Versus  the  Spraying 
Machine,”  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
under  order  No.  15,  provoked  con- 
siderable discussion  among  the  members 
of  the  board.  A.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  New 
York,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  machine  was  here  to  stay,  and 
that  it  might  revolutionize  the  painting 
industry.  He  told  the  members  the 
government  was  making  use  of  the  ma- 
chine in  cantonment  work  with  much 
success,  and  that  it  was  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  industry  that  its  relative 
merits  and  demerits  be  widely  dis- 
cussed. 

Under  the  arrangement  the  forepart 
of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  routine,  will  be  devoted  to 
reading  of  papers  and  discussion,  leav- 
ing Thursday  and  Friday  clear  for  re- 
ports and  other  business. 

Asks  Convention  City  Change. 

Executive  BDARD'  Member  John 
C.  Yonk,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  pre- 
cipitated the  debate  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  convention  location,  when  he 
announced  that  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  association  he  had 
been  instructed  to  insist  that  the  forth- 
coming convention  be  changed  from 
New  Orleans  to  some  point  less  distant 
from  a majority  of  the  membership.  He 
offered  a motion  to  that  effect. 

This  motion,  President  Wood  prompt- 
ly ruled  out  of  order,  citing  article  4, 
section  3,  of  the  constitution  and  the 
action  of  the  Peoria  convention  in  des- 
ignating New  Orleans  for  next  year’s 
convention,  as  his  reason  for  the  action. 
An  appeal  to  the  board  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  chair  brought  Mr.  Dewar  to 
his  feet  with  the  statement  that  such 
action  would  be  tantamount  to  overrul- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  organization. 
He  declared  that  only  in  case  New  Or- 
leans had  failed  in  her  obligations  with 


reference  to  the  convention  could  such 
action  be  taken,  and  even  then  it  was 
doubtful. 

How  New  Orleans  Stands. 

R.  EGDORF  TOOK  THE  floor  at 
this  juncture. 

“If  this  action  is  being  taken 
because  New  Orleans  has  not  fulfilled 
her  obligations,”  he  declared,  “111  object 
to  it.  New  Orleans  stands  ready  to  en- 
tertain the  convention.  It  has  done  all 
and  more  than  required.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  action  is  being  taken 
because  it  is  the  best  interests  of  the 
association,  then  I’ll  withdraw  my  ob- 
jections. I am  for  the  International 
first,  and  so  are  the  members  of  New 
Orleans.  If,  because  the  trip  may  be 
too  expensive  for  some  of  the  delegates 
in  view  of  the  present  abnormal  condi- 
tions in  the  country,  it  is  decided  that 
the  welfare  of  the  organization  may  be 
best  cared  for  by  holding  the  conven- 
tion in  a more  accessible  city,  then  I’ll 
agree.” 

Moves  Transfer  to  Cleveland. 

Then  mr.  rosenthal  moved 

that  the  convention  be  transferred 
to  Cleveland,  and  in  a trice  the 
motion  had  been  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  matter  of  the  exact  date  be- 
ing left  for  announcement  later  by  the 
president  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Dewar,  in  a speech,  expressed  th® 
hope  that  the  membership  at  large 
would  agree  that  the  best  possible  thing 
under  the  circumstances  had  been  done, 
arid  that  while  the  proceeding  was  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  const!' 
tution,  it  was  one  of  expediency  that, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  association.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  out 
leters  explaining  the  action  of  the 
board. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  financial 
statement  for  the  association,  which 
showed  a balance  on  hand  of  ?575.06. 

President  Wood  took  the  floor  to  urge 
that  the  board  recommend  to  the  next 
convention  the  increase  of  the  per 
capita  assessment  from  ?1  to  $2  in  order 
to  provide  more  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  International.  He 
pointed  to  a situation  which  he  declared 
was  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  as- 
sociation— the  secretary  handicapped  in 
his  work  by  lack  of  funds. 

Secretai-y  McGhan  immediately  took 
issue  on  the  question,  declaring  himself 
in  favor,  not  of  increasing  the  per 
capita  assessment,  but  of  an  organized 
effort  to  obtain  a greater  membership  at 
the  old  assessment. 

A resolution  was  adopted  stating  that 
the  board  deprecated  the  action  of  cer- 
tain government  officials  at  Washington 
in  so  arranging  the  specifications  for 
building  contracts  that  master  painters 
were  eliminated  from  consideration  in 
the  letting  of  these  contacts. 

Vice-President  Muirhead  suggested  to 
the  board  that  as  a means  of  cutting 
down  expense  for  convention  badges  the 
association  be  asked  to  adopt  a perma- 
nent badge  which  could  be  used  at  all 
conventions.  Mr.  Robart  declared 
badges  were  non-essentials,  and  the 
board  adjourned. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


==  The  Forum  - 

Conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Associations 


News,  Plans,  Prospects, 
Suggestions,  Published 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  En- 
tire Painting  Industry. 


This  Department  is  conducted  each  month 
in  The  Painters  Magazine  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
of  master  painters. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this 
department  by  sending  contributions  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations  articles  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  suggestions,  plans  for 
improvements  in  painting  conditions — in 
fact,  anything  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  painting  and  decorating  business.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  the  Forum  Edi- 
tor, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William 
street.  New  York. 


The  Voice  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating 
T rade.  Expressed  by 

Those  Having  Authority. 


Penn.  Salesmen  Are  Active. 

The  following  letter  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  is  self-explan- 
atory:— 

July  15,  1918. 

Painters  Magazine, 

100  Williams  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Your  issue  of  July,  1918 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer,  and  we  have  noted  on  page  32, 
in  which  you  gave  a directory  of  the 
salesmen’s  associations,  that  you  have 
omitted  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  executives  are  listed  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  this  letter- 
head. [This  has  been  corrected  in  this 
issue  of  the  magazine. — Ed.] 

The  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  are  Wm.  B.  Dunlap  of  the 
Carter  Lead  Company,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Keep  of  the  Thomson  Wood  Finishing 
Company. 

The  Travelers’  Association  of  Penn., 
sylvania  have  only  been  organized  since 
January  of  this  year.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing the  national  president,  James  C. 
Kelley,  complimented  the  organization 
for  its  activities. 

Already  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
has  a membership  of  more  than  sixty 
and  indications  are  that  in  a very  short 
space  of  time  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  associations  in  existence. 

Plan  Shore  Dinner. 

In  order  to  further  the  aim  of  good 
fellowship,  the  committee  is  now  busy 
making  arrangements  for  a shore  din- 
ner at  one  of  the  popular  resorts  adja_ 
cent  to  Philadelphia.  The  date  has  been 
set  for  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  it 
has  been  rumored  that  our  worthy 
brethren,  the  New  Jersey  Association, 
will  also  attend  the  outing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 

C.  Wesley  Keep,  the  “Old  War  Horse,” 
has  always  been  actively  identified  with 
associations  of  this  character,  has 
promised  to  challenge  the  New  Jersey 
Association  to  a game  of  baseball  at  the 
outing. 

The  contest,  if  arranged,  should  be 


very  enjoyable  and  exciting  because  on 
both  sides  there  is  some  very  good  tal- 
ent. 

For  instance,  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  we  have  Mar- 
tin J.  Sculley,  a late  star  pitcher  of  the 
Catholic  High  School;  Carroll  G.  Bins- 
wanger,  semi-professional  catcher  of 
the  Cedar  Croft  College,  and  John  Sld- 
more,  formerly  first  base  man  of  the 
Cincinnati  Nationals. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  of  the 
outing,  under  the  management  of  Paul 
J.  Hagan  of  the  Thomson  Wood  Finish- 
ing Company,  has  arranged  a very  elab- 
orate and  unique  program. 

Trusting  you  will  find  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  for  this  announcement, 
and  trusting  that  you  will  follow  our 
activities  in  the  future,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  J.  Pagan, 

Travelers  Association  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  Pennsylvania. 

829-35  No.  Third  Street. 

N.  Y.  Executive  Board  to  Meet 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
meet  Saturday,  August  17,  in  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  formulate 
a program  for  the  coming  convention  to 
be  held  in  said  city  January,  1919.  Also 
to  transact  any  other  business  that  may 
come  before  the  board. 

Carl  Goeddertz, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Convention  Indefinitely  Post- 
poned. 

The  master  car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters’  Association’s  an- 
nual convention  for  1918  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  president  of  the  Association. 
This  is  the  result  of  a vote  taken  by 
mail  from  127  members  of  the  222  ac- 
tive membership,  78  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive and  49  in  the  affirmative,  59  of  the 
78  voting  “No”  declared  they  would  at- 


tend if  the  vote  resulted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

“To  avoid  the  loss  of  membership,  all 
avtive  members  are  notified  that  those 
who  have  not  received  their  1918  mem- 
bership cards  should  apply  at  once  to 
Secretary  Dane.” 

Yours  truly, 

A.  P.  Dane, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Fish  Fry  at  Cincinnati. 

The  REGULAR  ANNUAL  FISH 
Pry  and  Get-Together  meeting  of 
the  Master  Painters’  Association 
of  Cincinnati  was  held  Saturday,  July 
6,  1918,  at  Mecklenburg’s  Garden,  with 
the  following  present:  — 

Members — Wm.  Affelhoy,  C.  C.  Heck- 
man of  the  Bertling  Bros.  Company,  J; 
C.  Flannery,  Edward  Graef,  J.  D.  and 
Alfred  H.  Hasemeier  of  J.  D.  Hase- 
meier  & Co.,  H.  C.  Hoefer  of  H.  C.  Hoe- 
fer  & Co.,  Joel  and  G.  M.,  Kennedy  of 
Joel  Kennedy  & Son,  George  Noell,  Ed- 
ward Peperkorn  of  F.  Peperkorn  & Son, 
John  and  Elmer  J.  Ruehl  of  John  Ruehl 
& Co.,  Geo.  P.  Saehr,  John  and  W.  Ar- 
thur Theobald  of  John  Theobald  & Son, 
F.  H.  Walter,  G.  and  Ernest  C.  Wram- 
pelmeier  of  P.  Wrampelmeier  & Son. 

Dealers — D.  E.  Jones  of  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Company,  J.  R.  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  P.  E.  Botts 
of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  H. 
E.  Bitzer  of  Queen  City  Varnish  Com- 
pany, Henry  G.  Wolf  of  Herman  Wolf 
& Co.,  Louis  H.  Bolce  of  Louis  H.  Bolce 
& Co.,  A.  G.  Saeger  of  the  Saeger-Win- 
stel  Company,  H.  T.  Young  of  Harrison 
Bros.,  Inc.,  A.  B.  Klonne  of  James  B. 
Sipe  & Co. 

C.  M.  Fenner  attended  as  the  local  as- 
sociation’s honorary  member,  and  Wm. 
H.  Healy  as  the  guest  of  A.  B.  Klonne. 

Promptly  at  1:30  p.  m.  President  Er- 
nest C.  Wrampelmeier  advised  all  to  be 
seated  in  the  garden,  where  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  and  to  start  to 

{Continued  on  page  35.) 
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New  Jersey  Changes 
By-Laws  to  Admit 
Second  Local 


Convention  Takes  Action  to 
Settle  Paterson  Question — E, 
F,  Schlosser  is  Elected  Presi- 
dent — Message  to  Wilson 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  17,  18  and  19,  in  the  convention  hall  of  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  following  out  previous  predictions,  took  steps  to  remedy  the  trouble  existing 
over  the  question  of  the  entrance  of  a second  local  into  the  association,  from  Paterson.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  association  took  the  form  of  the  adoption  of  a resolution  from  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, rescinding  that  section  of  the  by-laws  which  prevented  the  admission  of  a second  local 
from  any  community  without  the  consent  of  the  first  local,  and  substituting  therefor,  a new 
section  of  the  by-laws  permitting  the  second  local  to  be  admitted  to  State  membership  upon 
the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  association  present  at  any  meeting.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  was  later  followed  by  action  of  the  Executive  Board  admitting  the  Silk  City 
association  from  Paterson  to  membership,  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  association. 

The  association  also  went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  methods  of  consumer  advertis- 
ing, which  some  of  the  paint  manufacturers  have  adopted  as  shown  by  exhibits  offered  by  A.  H. 
McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association. 

The  association  sent  a telegram  to  President  Wilson,  assuring  him  of  its  hearty  support 
of  all  his  policies  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  following  response  was 
received  from  J.  P.  Tumulty,  secretary  to  the 'President,  which  was  read  at  the  subsequent  Ex- 
ecutive Board  meeting,  having  been  received  too  late  for  the  regular  convention  to  hear  it: 

White  House,  Washington,  July  18,  1918. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Witt: 

The  President  asks  me  to  make  cordial  acknowledgment  of  your  telegram  of  July  17  and 
to  tell  you  and  the  members  of  your  organization  that  he  deeply  appreciates  your  generous  ap- 
probation and  support.  With  an  expression  of  his  warm  thanks,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  TUMULTY, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 


The  following  are  the  officers  elected  by  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
E.  F.  Schlosser,  Hoboken;  vice-president,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark;  Secretary,  William  Chris- 
tiansen; treasurer,  H.  L.  Bartholomew,  New  Brunswick;  organizer,  Henry  Witt,  Jr. 


First  Day’s  Session. 
Thursday,  July  17,  1918. 

The  MBETINiG  WAS  OPElSrEiD  by 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Atchley,  of  As- 
bury Park,  who  invoked  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  association  and  its  la- 
borsi 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  P.  Hetrick,  mayor  of 
Asbury  Park,  was  then  introduced,  and 
in  a few  well-chosen  remarks  he  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  the  city. 

He  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
for  the  third  successive  year  to  meet 
the  members  and  to  offer  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  that  this  experience 
had  only  added  warmth  to  his  welcome. 
The  city  was  glad  to  welcome  them  year 
after  year,  and  he  trusted  that  the  con- 
vention would  receive  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  city  during  its  stay,  and  would 
continue  to  come  every  year. 

These  were  strenuous  times.  Each 
had  to  play  his  part  in  the  greater  part 


which  our  country  was  taking  in  the 
great  war.  Asbury  Park  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go  too  Washington  and  offer 
something  tangible  to  the  government, 
and  it  had  asked  nothing  in  return.  It 
had  offered  the  facilities  of  the  city  for 
the  proper  housing  of  the  industrial 
workers  for  the  government.  Great 
Britain  had  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
the  housing  of  its  workers,  and  our  gov- 
ernment thus  far  had  appropriated  about 
$100,000,000.  The  government  had  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  the  offer  of 
Asbury  Park. 

Before  another  year  rolled  around  an- 
other man  probably  would  have  taken  hia 
place.  Men  come  and  go  in  the  political 
life,  but  whoever  was  mayor  another 
year  he  would  be  found  just  as  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the  mas- 
ter painters. 

President  Robert  Turton  then  deliv- 
ered the  president’s  annual  address.  This 
was  as  follows: — 


President  Turton’s  Address. 

IT  BECOMES  MY  agreeable  duty  to 
welcome  you  to  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  this  body,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  all  have  not  only  a 
pleasant,  but  a profitable,  time.  As  it 
happens,  the  convention  this  year  is  held 
at  a time  of  great  turmoil  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
great  war  has  cast  its  spell  upon  thou- 
sands of  homes  throughout  the  land, 
whose  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  are 
serving  with  the  colors  and  some  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  It  is  a time, 
however  (at  least  it  seems  to  me),  when 
the  benefits  of  our  organization  can  be 
better  applied  to  working  out  the  prob- 
lems which  are  confronting  us-  than  is 
usually  the  case.  We  are  doing,  and  we 
have  been  doing,  whatever  was  possible 
in  supporting  the  government,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  our  organi- 
zation should  place  itself  on  record  as 
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business  at  present  is  from  75  to  125  per 
cent,  more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  liability  insurance  features,  which 
are  made  mandatory  by  the  State,  are 
also  an  added  charge  to  the  business, 
but  one  which  must  be  met,  otherwise 
sad  consequences  in  case  of  accidents 
are  bound  to  ensue. 

iPraise  for  Program  Committee. 

IT  WOULD  NOT  BE  fair  for  me  to 
turn  from  a consideration  of  the  se- 
rious problems  in  the  business  with- 
out making  reference  to  the  great  work 
which  your  Program  Committee  has  ac- 
complished. 

The  men  on  this  committee  have  per- 
sonally worked  hard  to  make  the  four- 
teenth annual  convention  a notable  suc- 
cess, and  as  a result  some  of  the  best 
papers  and  addresses  which  have  ever 
been  seen  or  hear^i  at  an  association 
meeting  are  to  be  presented  by  men  who 
are  experts  in  their  various  lines. 

Although  I realize  that  the  attractions 
of  this  seashore  resort  are  almost  irre- 
sistible at  this  season  of  the  year,  I ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  members  will  not 
absent  themselves  needlessly  from  the 
sessions  of  the  convention,  for  a number 
of  matters  are  sure  to  come  up  which 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers to  know  about. 

Tn  closing,  I wish  to  thank  the  other 
officers  of  the  association  and  various 
Executive  Board  members  who  have  so 
faithfully  co-operated  with  me  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  bespeak  for  my 
successor  a similar  share  of  loyalty  and 
friendship. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the 
Resolutions  Committee: 

Alexander  Steward,  William  Chris- 
tianson, T.  G.  Neil,  Fred  Busse,  Mat- 
thew Willem. 

The  report  of  E.  F.  Schlosser,  vice- 
president,  then  followed: 


E.  F.  SCHLOSSER. 

President  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters. 


willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  main  purpose 
of  this  war. 

Prices  and  Labor  High. 

Turning  to  the  business  outlook,  every 
one  in  this  business  knows  what  condi-  _ 
tions  are  at  the  present  time.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  trade  have 
prices  been  so  high,  labor  so  scarce  and 
taxes  so  heavy.  For  many  of  us  the 
business  has  been  good  since  we  last 
met,  but  numerous  problems  have  called 
for  careful  study  and  prompt  solutions. 

There  are  certain  outside  causes,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
remedy,  though  some  action  may  prob- 
ably be  devised  for  improving  some  of 
the  conditions  complained  of.  I am  glad 
to  announce,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  and  handicaps,  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  association  this  year 
is  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  I be- 
lieve that  great  credit  is  due  to  our  mem- 
bers, who  have  aided  in  bringing  about 
these  most  satisfactory  results. 

I only  wish  that  I could  hold  out  some 
hope  that  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
which  has  been  a decided  handicap  in 


our  business,  could  be  altered,  but  this 
would,  I fear,  be  hoping  for  too  much. 

Wall  Paper  Conditions. 

From  indications  I have  noted 

during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  looks 
as  if  the  development  of  the  wall 
paper  business  will  be  necessarily  re- 
tarded during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
While  prices  have  been  constantly  climb- 
ing for  this  material,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  they  will  be  still  higher. 
As  you  all  know,  members  of  our  trade 
or  profession  are  not  allowed  to  use  any 
wheat  flour  to  make  paste,  and  the  use 
of  substitutes  has  been  not  only  highly 
unsatisfactory  in  most  cases,  but  expen- 
sive as  well. 

The  manufacturers  of  paste,  knowing 
that  we  cannot  do  our  work  without 
paste,  have  advanced  the  price  whenever 
they  think  we  will  stand  for  it. 

The  same  complaint  may  well  be  made 
of  the  paint  manufacturers  and  of  the 
linseed  oil  crushers,  for  the  prices  of 
these  ingredients,  which  are  so  necessary 
in  our  business,  have  also  been  raised 
from  time  to  time.  The  cost  of  doing 


Vice-President’s  Report. 

Responding  to  the  can  of  our 

worthy  president,  I will  say  that  I 
am  pleased  to  see  eo  many  of  you 
here  today.  This  is  of  itself  a sure  sign 
of  the  interest  that  you  take  in  the  man- 
agement of  your  affairs. 

As  vice-president  I have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  your  president  and  all  the 
affairs  of  the  association,  and  have  as- 
sisted him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
have  served  on  various  committees  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  this  has  kept  me  posted, 
not  only  on  what  was  being  accomplished, 
but  also  as  to  what  our  Association  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jects will  be  realized  this  year,  and  others 
will  be  so  greatly  advanced  as  to  put 
them  on  the  road  to  realization  in  the 
near  future. 

One  of  these  objects  will  be  getting 
lower  rates  for  liability  insurance;  as 
they  are  at  present  they  are  all  too  high; 
in  fact,  the  only  difference  seemg  to  be 
high,  higher  and  highest.  There  is  noth- 
ing low  in  any  of  the  rates.  The  com- 
mittee is  already  on  tbe  job  digging  up 
facts  and  figures,  and  they  may  even 
have  something  to  report  before  this  con- 
vention ie  over. 

The  Program  Committee  has  prepared 
for  you  a very  interesting  program,  and 
the  speakers  will  discuss  with  you  the 
various  subjects  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned,  so  that  I do  not  feel  that  a 
lengthy  talk  from  me  is  expected  or  de- 
sired. There  is,  however,  one  subject  that 
is  of  great  interest  tO'  us  all,  and  that  is 
the  growth  of  our  Association.  We  feel 
very  proud  of  the  increase  in  our  mem- 
bership, and  also  of  the  fact  that  little 
old  New  Jersey  heads  the  list  of  the 
International  Association  with  the  largest 
number  of  members.  While  this  is  very 
gratifying,  it  should  be  no  cause  ftur  us 
to  lay  back  and  rest  upon  O'Ur  laurels, 
when,  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  done 
and  can  be  done  to  increase  our  member- 
ship in  all  parts  of  the  state.  New  Asso- 
ciations can  'be  formed  and  the  old  ones 
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added  to.  So-,  you  see,  that,  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  there  is  still  much  that 
should  be  done. 

It  is  true  that,  among  those  not  now 
members,  there  are  some  who  you  would 
not  care  to  have  as  members,  tout  among 
so  many  still  outside  of  the  Association 
there  is  surely  a large  number  whom  we 
would  like  to  have  with  us,  and  who.  ought 
to  toe  wth  us.  Therefore,  let  us  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  see  if  we  can- 
not ncrease  our  memtoershp  to  at  least 
double,  and  so  keep  good,  old  New  Jersey 
at  the  head  of  the  1st. 

Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  made  the 
following  report  of  his  year  in  ofRce. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

IN  presenting  this,  my  fifth  annual 
report,  I do  so  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. Our  association  has  passed 
through  a very  successful  year,  doing 
its  utmost  to  create  a fraternal  spirit 
and  perfect  the  worls  of  organization. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  held 
nine  Executive  Board  meetings,  includ- 
ing our  open  board  meeting  held  in 
Newark.  One  meeting  was  held  in  New 
Brunswick,  one  in  Union  Hill  and  seven 
meetings  in  Newark.  These  meetings 
were  held  with  a good  attendance  at 
all  times.  The  roll-call  follows:  Presi- 
dent Robert  Turton,  9 meetings;  E.  P. 
Schlosser,  8;  Henry  Witt,  9;  H.  L.  Bar- 
tholomew, 8;  R.  P.  Woolston,  2;  Chas. 
E.  Van  Syckle,  4;  Henry  Schoonmaker, 

4;  B.  P.  Davis,  6;  H.  B.  Brewster,  6; 
Alex  Steward,  4;  Charles  Greenhalgh,  3; 
William  Christiansen,  8;  George  Udall, 

7:  Otto  Burchardt,  4 Maynes  Potter,  8; 
Pred  Horsefield,  7;  Charles  Hecht,  8; 
Henry  Cook,  2;  Mathew  Willem,  8; 
C.  B.  Chrystal,  1;  T.  G.  Neil,  4;  Harry 
Drayton,  6;  A.  R.  Reeve®,  3;  W.  A.  Bo- 
gart, 3;  J.  P.  Tangaard,  5;  L.  C.  Davis, 
1;  P.  J.  Bergman,  Jr.,  7;  Pred  Busse,  7; 
Prank  Tyler,  3,  and  Paul  Reynolds,  6. 

During  the  past  year  I have  received 
$1,959.57,  which  has  been  turned  over  to 
our  treasurer.  One  new  local  has  been 
organized  at  Hackensack,  with  17  mem- 
bers. We  have  gained  several  new  in- 
dividual members  and  several  associate 
members,  and  I am  sure  we  can  con- 
sider our  association  in  a prosperous 
condition.  Let  us  keep  it  as  such. 

When  we  realize  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  our  country,  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  of  all  the  essentials  neces- 
sary in  conducting  our  business,  I am 
sure  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  splendid  showing  we  make  to- 
day. We  must  remember  that  as  this 
association  grows  in  numbers,  it  also 
grows  in  importance,  and  its  moral  sup- 
port must  lend  weight  to  any  legisla- 
tion proposed  that  has  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  the  responsible  em- 
ployer.- 

The  preliminary  work  of  this  conven- 
tion was  given  carefull  consideration, 
and  I can  assure  you  this,  our  Pour- 
teenth  Annual  Convention,  will  be  of 
interest  and  benefit  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  , 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  my 
fellow  officers.  Executive  Board  mem- 
bers and  our  associate  members  for  the 
assistance  which  they  have  rendered 
during  my  term  of  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  WITT,  JR., 
Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  H.  L. 
-Bartholemew  was  then  given.  He  made 
no  formal  report,  but  said  that  the 
treasury  was  in  a prosperous  condition, 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

“Vocational  Education.” 

An  interesting  .and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  addresses  of 
the  association  was  then  made  by 
W.  A O’Leary,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. on  the  subject  of  “Vocational  Edu- 
cation.” Mr.  O’Leary  spoke  entirely  im- 


promptu, but  gave  an  outline  of  the 
trend  of  vocational  education,  and  dwelt 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  work 
which  was  being  done  by  New  Jersey. 

He  spoke  as  follows: — 

“Vocational  education  deserves  a place 
on  the  program.  Tears  ago  my  school 
teacher  told  me  that  there  were  only 
three  things  to  do  in  making  a speech. 
They  were  to  tell  what  you  were  going 
to  say,  tell  it.  and  then  tell  what  you 
had  told. 

“Vocational  education  is  not  new.  We 
have  heard  about  it  in  this  country  for 
years.  Many  States  have  had  some  form 
of  it  for  years.  Perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  this  education  was  devised 
and  put  into  operation  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
was  a system  of  apprenticeship,  and  it 
endufed  for  years,  but  with  the  coming 
of  machinery,  and  its  substitution  in 
many  cases  for  labor,  conditions  changed. 
The  system  finally  fell  into  disuse. 

“Early  in  the  history  of  this  country 
there  were  some  traces  of  the  apprentice 
system,  and  in  some  -States  there  are 
laws  on  the  statute  books  directing  the 
manner  in  which  the  master  should  act. 
He  should  teach  his  apprentice,  and  he 
should  instruct  him  against  stealing,  etc. 
But,  in  general,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  old  apprenticeship  in  this  country. 

Workman  Needs  Training. 

K'T^HE  workmen  needs  to  be 

trained.  He  should  understand 
the  doing  of  a thing  and  why 
he  Should  do  it.  Some  years  ago  a rail- 


road president  started  to  reorganize  his 
working  force.  At  one  station  he  no- 
ticed a man  busily  engaged  in  tapping 
the  wheels  of  the  train.  He  was  in- 
formed that  this  man  had  been  a very 
efficient  v/orker,  and  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  sent  for.  the  man  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  long  and  faithful 
service,  and  then  he  asked  him  why  he 
tapped  the  wheels  of  each  train  that 
pulled  into  the  station.  The  man 
scratched  his  head  and  finally  replied, 
‘I’ll  be  durned  if  I know.’ 

“The  employe  needs  better  vocational 
training;  he  needs  to  know  why  things 
happen.  Secretary  of  'Commerce  Red- 
field  once  said  that  a company  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  made  rail- 
road jacks.  Suddenly  these  jacks  began 
to  break.  Nearly  every  one  they  sent 
out  broke.  They  made  a close  examina- 
tion, but  were  unable  to  find  the  cause, 
and  Secretary  Redfield  said  that  to  this 
day  he  didn’t  know  why  those  jacks 
broke. 

‘We  need  more  and  better  technical 
training.  Especially  is  this  so  of  paint- 
ers. Science  should  be  brought  too  bear 
on  each  problem.  It  should  be  more  than 
a trade  training.  The  war  has  shown 
that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  the 
matter  of  this  training. 

Demands  of  War, 

*«xttAR  MAKE'S  DEMANDS  on  in- 
W dustry  as  well  as  on  the  mili- 
tary. We  must  have  at  hand 
well  trained  workers  to  compete.  Ne-w 
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•lersoy  h;'.s  been  one  State  to  reeognize 
the  need.  In  ISSl  New  Jersey  provided 
for  industrial  sehools.  Only  three  re- 
sulted. hi  I'SllS  a new  law  was  passed 
for  teaching  trades  in  the  public  schools. 
There  are  only  two  other  States,  :Massa- 
chusetts  and'  New  York,  having  such 
laws. 

“Today  the  ivcent  Smith-Hughes  law, 
passed  by  the  Federal  Government,  has 
resulted  in  every  State  forming  plans  for 
State  aid  and  support. 

“New  Jersey  teaches  trades  in  the  day 
schools  to  children  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  night 
scliools  men  in  the  trades  are  taught. 
Any  county  may  organize  a school  if 
need  for  such  a school  exists,  and  when 
so  organized  that  State  will  assist  in 
maintaining'  it  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  operation.  And  now  they  will  get 
further  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 
Under  the  recent  New  Jersey  law  there 
have  been  sixteen  trade  schools  organ- 
ized, covering  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
trades.  There  are  no  painting  schools, 
however,  so  far  as  I know. 

“A  feature  of  the  New  Jersey  law  is 
that  the  county  may  be  made  the  unit 
of  the  school.  The  older  types  have  the 
school  district  as  the  unit.  In  vocational 
work  a county  board  may  create  a coun- 
ty school,  and  the  smaller  units  may  pool 
their  interests. 

“The  schools  are  called  upon  to  do 
their  part.  Vocational  schools  have  spe- 
cial work  to  do.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
training  of  enlisted  men  along  mechani- 
cal lines;  to  feed,  house  and  train  sol- 
diers, not  less  than  100,  in  carpentering, 
concrete  work,  gas  welding,  etc.  Over 
1,000  enlisted  men  are  being  trained  in 
vocational  schools.  The  government  has 
asked  for  instruction  for  one  hour  each 
day  On  the  causes  of  the  war,  through- 
out the  year. 

Training  for  Army. 

tl'^HE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  re- 
X quested  the  expansion  of  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  men  not 
yet  in  the  army.  War  is  a contest  of 
mechanical  ingenuity.  Mechanics  have 
played  a large  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
war.  The  War  Department  reports  the 
need  for  trained  men  in  80  different  occu- 
pations, and  they  are  hard  to  get.  Out 
of  400,000  radio  operators  needed,  the  gov- 
ernment may  get  100,000,  and  it  is  asking 
the  schools  to  train  300,000.  The  schools 
are  already  doing  something  and  are  pre- 
paring to  expand. 

“The  schools  will  be  called  on  to  sup- 
ply the  places  of  skilled  men  called  to 
the  trenches.  Here  the  vocational  schools 
must  do  their  part.  Industrial  plants 
must  train,  in  addition  to  the  schools. 
In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the  training 
must  be  done  by  these  plants,  and  the 
School  Board  wants  to  help  the  indus- 
trial plants  to  obtain  teachers.  Very  re- 
cently they  placed  experts  in  the  field, 
giving  service  to  industrial  plants  to 
organize  classes  in  those  plants.  If  any 
one  knows  of  plants  where  such  instruc- 
tion is  desired,  the  School  Board  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  them  and  will  assist. 

“Two  or  three  years  ago  President 
Wilson  appointed  a commission  on  voca- 
tional work.  The  commission  made  an 
exhaustive  study.  As  a result,  a year 
ago  the  Smith-Hughes  law  for  voca- 
tional education  was  passed  by  the  na- 
tional government.  Under  this  law  the 
plan  is  administered  by  a commiseion 
of  a representative  of  employment,  agri- 
culture, labor  and  the  Federal  Board  of 
Education.  This  board  is  now  actively 
at  work,  and  has  made  plans  and  agree- 
ments with  the  various  States.  Under 
the  law  the  Federal  Government  gives 
aid  to  the  States  for  teaching  and  for 
salaries.  The  total  to  New  Jersey  at 
first  will  be  small — $62,000.  This  will  in- 
crease to  $200,000  for  the  State,  and 
$7,000,000  for  the  country  eventually. 

“The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
agreed  to  disburse  the  money.  Fifty  per 


cent,  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  funds  and  25  per 
cent,  by  the  State  funds. 

Helping  Disabled  Soldiers. 

«<\]|7ITHIN  THE  LAST  ten  days  the 
VV  so-called  Smith-Sears  law  has 
been  added.  This  is  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  2,000,000  disabled 
soldiers,  to  take  men  and  re-educate 
them  for  vocational  or  professional  work. 
There  are.  already  some  BOO  disabled 
soldiers  in  New  Jersey  in  vocational 
training. 

“Excellent  as  the  vocational  schools 
may  be,  there  is  still  much  room  for 
criticism.  We  need  to  extend  the  num- 
ber of  occupations.  There  are  now  about 
twenty  occupations  covered.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  school  for  training  for 
painting  and  decorating.  There  should  be 
closer  co-operation  between  schools  and 
industries.  The  vocational  idea  has 
sprung  up  out  of  recognition  by  the 
schools.  So  far  as  I can  speak,  the 
schools  will  welcome  assistance. 

“It  is  a large  problem.  It  ia  estimated 
that  25,000  leave  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
annually.  There  should  be  some  plan 
■whereby  these  children  can  be  brought 
back  into  the  school  for  at  least  two 
years  a part  of  each  week.  It  ought  to 
be  done;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
will  get  vocational  training.  Many  have 
not  been  long  enough  in  school  to  receive 
education.  They  should  be  brought  back 
and  educated  in  vocational  work.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  of  the  number  who 
leave  schools  50  per  cent,  go  no  farther 
than  fifth  grade  and  have  only  the 
merest  elements  of  an  education — read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic. 

“The  war  has  shown  the  need  of 
training  in  citizenship,  including  the 
training  of  adults  of  foreign  birth. 

“Experience  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Chicago  indicates  that  the 
children  who  leave  school  at  14  drift 
from  job  to  job.  This  is  bad  from  every 
point  of  view.  Means  should  be  found 
to  steady  the  boy  in  his  work.  Habits  of 
steady  and  faithful  service  should  be 
inculcated.  The  school  should  keep  its 
grip  on  the  boy.  The  vocational  training 
seeks  to  fit  round  pegs  in  round  holes. 
The  schools  can’t  do  it  alone:  industry 
can’t  do  it  alone;  both  together  can  do 
a great  deal  to  help  the  boy  and  girl. 
One  of  our  large  needs  is  some  legisla- 
tion to  provide  compulsory  education  for 
the  child  up  to  16  years  of  age. 

“The  schools  are  already  doing  some 
good.  They  need  help  of  both  employers 
and  employes.  The  schools  can’t  do  it 
alone.  The  movement  is  one  that  is 
nationwide,  and  its  benefits  for  the 
future  are  such  as  cannot  be  estimated.” 

The  address  of  International  Secre- 
tary McGhan,  which  was  to  have  been 
read  at  this  time,  was  postponed  till  the 
following  day.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGhan. 

It  was  moved  that  a telegram  be 
sent  to  Charles  E.  Van  Sycle,  former 
president  of  the  association,  who  had 
been  ill,  expressing  best  wishes  for  his 
complete  restoration  to  health.  This 
was  carried. 

The  report  of  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  was  then  read  by 
William  Christiansen,  chairman;  — 

Report  of  Delegates  to  Inter- 
national Convention. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorator  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada held  at  Peoria  on  February  5,  6,  7,  8, 
1P18,  was  no  doubt  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  convention  ever  held. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  traveling  and  se- 
vere cold  weather  and  train  wr»ck  which 
caused  your  delegates  to  arrive  just 
twenty-four  hours  late  in  Peoria,  not 
being  able  to  be  present  at  the  opening 


session,  we  were  well  repaid  for  all  our 
hardship. 

On  account  of  the  eastern  delegates 
being  delayed  the  convention  was  not 
called  to  order  until  in  the  afternoon, 
and  no  papers  or  business  of  any  im- 
portance was  taken  up  until  Wednesday. 

The  first  paper  by  Ex-President  Wm. 
lE.  Wall  of  Massachusetts,  which  advo- 
cated the  licensing  of  the  Master  Painter 
was  well  discussed,  and  on  account  of 
considerable  opposition  was  referred  to 
a committee  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
convention:  it  was  also  suggested  and 
requested  that  this  question  be  taken  up 
and  discussed  at  the  State  conventions. 

A very  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  F.  W.  Dupke  of 
Beloit,  Wis.  He  referred  to  the  increase 
cost  of  doing  business  during  1917  in 
comparison  with  previous  years;  for  in- 
stance liability  insurance  from  25  to  50 
per  cent.,  rents  and  salaries  JL2  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  decrease  in  efficiency  25  per 
Cent.,  and  stated  our'profit  on  investment 
for  labor  should  be  on  a percentage  basis 
same  as  material. 

Time  will  not  allow  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  these  addresses.  A most  inter- 
esing  paper,  entitled  “Painting  as  a Col- 
lateral Asset,”  which  was  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form,  was  read  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  John  Dewar  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
though  this  paper  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  if  read  in  full,  we  will 
just  mention  one  very  interesting  para- 
graph, as  follows; — ■ 

“We  wisely  take  out  insurance  costing 
us  in  this  country  $408,335,593  in  yearly 
premiums  to  protect  ourselves  against  a 
possible  building  loss  by  fire,  which  sta- 
tistics show  to  be  approximately  $236,- 
834,643  per  year,  this  being  a total  loss. 
Is  it  not  as  assential  that  we  should 
paint  and  repaint  our  property  when 
necessary  against  certain  decay  and  dis- 
integration of  physical  value,  that  being 
a constant  loss,  caused  by  neglect  of 
painting,  that  in  the  last  analysis  proves 
greater  than  that  caused  by  fire  loss. 
Would  not  this  be  conservation  of  a high 
order?  Would  it  not  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  the  nation  by  preserv- 
ing our  $51,471,123,935  invested  in  homes 
and  other  buildings  as  a substantial  as- 
set?” 

A copy  of  this  address  may  be  had  at  . 
'the  desk  if  any  bpdy  wishes  to  read  it. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  gave  a talk  on  adver- 
tising, and  reported  that  $92,000  had  been 
subscribed  for  five  years,  leaving  only 
$8,000  to  be  subscribed  to  make  the  500,- 
000  for  the  fund  to  advertise  “Use  More 
Paint.”  Nothing  will,  however,  be  done 
at  this  time  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  trade. 

Allen  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  the 
“Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up”  movement. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Trade 
Education,  of  which  E.  M.  Waksh  was 
chairman,  wafe  read  by  Dr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton,  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Walsh  not  being  able  to  be  present.  This 
was  also  very  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing, and  proved  that  this  committee  was 
busy  and  has  done  a great  work  for  the 
painting  trade. 

Dr.  Ireton  was  elected  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Walsh  not  being  able  to 
continue  as  such. 

Another  very  interesting  address  was 
delivered  by  Prank  L.  Glynn,  secretary 
and  director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Wisconsin,  on  “Vocational  Education 
and  the  Journeyman  of  the  Fkiture.” 

Secretary  McGhan  brought  the  matter 
of  selling  paint  direct  to  owners  before 
the  convention  and  a resolution  was 
passed  that  this  association  condemn 
this  action  and  use  all  its  efforts  to  com- 
bat such  a procedure.  You  ai'd'  all  fa- 
miliar with  this  matter,  and  have  proba- 
bly also  taken  action  in  your  individtial 
associations.  The  report  of  Secretary 
McGhan,  in  which  he  went  into  ev-ery 
detail  of  his  work  was  of  great  interred 
to  all  present,  and  proved  to  us  that  he 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  . 

He  has  built  up  the  association  Im- 
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mensely,  and  if  we  do  our  part  in  assist- 
ing' him  we  will  soon  ha've  an  association 
that  will  be  able  to  do  e'ven  greater 
things  fo-r  the  painting  trade  than  can 
now  be  done. 

The  election  of  officers,  after  quite  a 
lot  of  campaigning,  resulted  in  the  two 
highest  offices  going  to  the  East,  and  we 
are  glad  to  report  that  two  able  men  are 
at  the  head,  and  with  Oscar  Wood  in 
the  chair  this  year  and  Mr.  Muirhead 
next  year;  with  Mr.  McGhan  as  secre- 
tary we  have  men  who  have  this  asso- 
ciation at  heart,  and  who  will  do  all 
they  can  for  the  success  and  welfare  of 
this  organization. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  will  be  with  us  at  this 
convention,  is  now  traveling  with  Mr. 
McGhan  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  in  the  interest  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
always  well  attended,  and  your  dele- 
gates were  all  present  at  all  sessions. 

The  entertainment  features  were  of  the 
best,  and  the  ladies  were  also  well  taken 
care  of.  Expressing  our  thanks  to  this 
association  for  having  sent  us  to  repre- 
sent you  at  Peoria,  we  respesctfully  sub- 
mit tnis,  our  report. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Christiansen,  Chairman. 

George  Udall. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr. 

Support  Assured  Wilson. 

ON  MOTION  OF  Mr.  Kelley,  a tele- 
gram was  sent  to  President  Wilson 
assuring  him  of  the  support  ot 
the  association  in  his  policies  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  reply  to 
this  telegram  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  report  of  the  convention  pro- 
cG6(iings. 

There  being  no  regular  questions  for 
the  “Question  Box,”  there  was  an  in- 
formal discussion  on  the  floor  whicn 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  ask- 
ing what  the  members  expected  to  do 
with  reference  to  the  linseed  oil  situa- 
tion. A delegate  suggested  in  a loud 
voice  “Use  coal  oil,  as  they  did  at  At- 
lantic City.” 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  question  was  seri- 
ous, and  it  looked  as  though  some  one 
was  holding  back.  The  price  had  gone 
so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive,  and  the 
master  painters  were  helpless.  The 
governmemt  had  gotten  after  the 
profiteers  in  other  lines,  but  apparently 
had  not  touched  the  commodity  which 
was  so  necessary  to  the  painting  in- 
dustry. 

Alex.  Steward  said  he  was  surprised 
that  members  would  be  so  misinformed; 
members  who  had  read  the  trade  pa- 
pers on  conditions  should  know  better. 
There  had  been  an  embargo  placed  on 
the  importation  of  linseed  oil;  there 
was  not  enough  oil  to  go  around,  and 
would  not  be  until  the  new  crop  of  flax- 
seed came  in'. 

It  was  suggested  that  fish  oil,  if  the 
members  did  not  object  to  the  odor, 
might  be  utilized,  and  a speaker  de- 
clared that,  for  some  purposes,  this  oil 
was  better  than  linseed.  He  believed 
it  was  for  some  sorts  of  work  on  iron. 
This  oil  also  might  be  good  for  house 
work.  At  any  rate,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, it  might  be  necessary  to  use 
fish  oil,  if  it  should  be  secured. 

Secretary  Witt  introduced  a resolu- 
tion, already  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  rescinding 
that  section  of  fne  by-laws  which  did 
not  permit  of  two  associations  from 
one  community  becoming  members  of 
the  state  organization,  and  referred 
to  the  trouble  at  Paterson.  He  said 
that  the  executive  board  had  threshed 
out  the  difficulty,  had  seen  both  fac- 
tions and  had  worked  day  and  night 
for  many  months  without  accomplish- 
ing anything.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  charges  be  preferred.  The  resolu- 
tion was  refered  to  the  resolutions 
committee.  The  action  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 


President  Turton  announced  that  the 
convention  would  convene  promptly  at 
9:30  on  Thursday  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  motioon  picture  ad- 
dresses at  the  Ocean  Theater  by  J.  R. 
MacGregor,  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Company,  on  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  and  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Association 
committee  on  trade  education. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
reconvene  Thursday  morning  at  the 
'Ocean  Theater. 


Second  Day’s  Session. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  18. 

The  convention  opened  at  Ocean  The- 
ater, which  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
two  illustrated  lectures,  which  were  a 
part  of  the  regular  program. 

Mr.  Udall  introduced  J.  R.  MacGregor, 
of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company.  He 
said  the  thanks  of  the  association  were 
due  to  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company 
for  sending  Mr.  MacGregor  and  the 
very  interesting  motion  picture  films, 
which  would  show  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead  from  the  ground  to  the  fin- 
ished product. 

Mr.  MacGregor  gave  a most  interest- 
ing talk,  and  his  remarks  were  supple- 
mented by  the  presentation  on  the 
screen  of  many  pictures  showing  ex- 
actly the  processes  followed  from  the 
taking  of  the  lead  ore  from  the  mines 
to  the  final  job  of  putting  the  commer- 
cial white  lead  into  the  containers.  He 
showed  both  the  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  basic  carbonate  white  lead 
and  the  basic  sulphate,  or  so-called 
sublimed  white  lead.  In  addition,  he 
offered  pictures  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lead  mining  town  of 
Picher,  Okla.,  which  a few  years  ago 
was  nothing  but  a prairie.  A report  of 
the  address  cannot,  therefore,  fully 
convey  the  interest  which  the  address 
itself  did,  accompanied,  as  it  'was,  by 
the  pictures  showing  every  process. 

Mr.  MacGregor  sPoke  substantially  as 
follows: 

Manufacture  of  White  Lead. 

I HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  to  discuss  with 
you  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

In  order  that  our  understanding  of 
the  problems  may  be  more  complete  I 
have  five  motion  picture  reels  which 
show  the  actual  operations  involved. 
These  pictures  show  the  method  of  pros- 
pecting for  ore  in  the  Picher,  Oklahoma 
territory;  the  preliminary  work  in  sink- 
ing a mine  shaft,  the  mining  and  refin- 
ing’ of  ore  and  the  smelting  of  this  ore 
into  pig  lead,  refining  of  the  pig  lead 
and  then  the  manufacture  of  this  pro- 
duct into  white  lead,  and  finally  its  in- 
corporation with  oil. 

* * » 

Just  prior  to  the  great  war,  the  lead 
smelters  in  and  around  Joplin  were 
using  about  all  the  lead  produced  in  the 
Joplin  district,  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  for  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Company,  looking  into  the  future,  to  in- 
sure a greater  supply  of  ore  to  enable 
them  to  expand  normally.  Our  company, 
therefore,  began  prospecting  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Oklahoma  on  land 
owned  by  Indians.  Our  efforts  to  locate 
ore  have  been  rewarded,  and  the  flour- 
ishing town  of  Picher,  with  a population 
of  over  8,000.  now  stands  on  the  spot 
that  in  1913  was  inhabited  only  by  an 
occasional  Indian. 

Picher  went  through  some  of  the  wild 
times  that  seemed  to  go  with  the  devel- 
opment of  these  rapidly  built  mining 
towns.  For  a considerable  time  after  the 
establishment  of  our  properties  and  the 
town  of  Picher,  our  mining  engineer,  Mr. 
Bendelari,  was  the  only  authority  for 
enforcing  order,  and  many  of  his  en- 
deavors in  this  respect  were  quite  inter- 
esting. His  Saturday  nights  were  usu- 
ally full  of  action,  his  duties  involving 


everything  from  sewing  up  torn  scalps 
to  quieting  disorderly  meetings.  Inas- 
much as  Oklahoma  was  officially  dry,  his 
trouble  was  greatly  increased  because 
all  liquor  brought  in  was  handled  by 
“bootleggegrs.”  The  sale  of  moonshine 
was  affected  under  all  sorts  of  disguises. 
One  place  was  in  a clothes  pressing  es- 
tablishment, another  in  a hat  cleaning 
establiehment.  It  was  practically  impos- 
sible at  first  to  run  these  people  out  of 
town,  because  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  backed  by  a lot  of  money.  This 
condition,  however,  has  changed,  and  the 
town  of  Picher  is  now  a flouri.shing  one, 
having  its  water  works  and  sanitary 
equipment;  its  Board  of  Commerce,  and 
other  features  that  go  to  make  up  a per- 
manent, thriving  municipality. 

Prospecting  For  Ore. 

IN  PROSPECTING  for  ore  in  Picher, 
drills  similar  to  those  used  for  drill- 
ing rock  wells  are  used;  a hole  is 
drilled  into  the  rock  and  at  every  foot 
the  cuttings  are  removed  with  a bucket 
and  examined  for  lead  ore.  In  this  man- 
ner the  kind  and  amount  of  ore  may  be 
determined  at  any  given  level.  If  ore  is 
found,  a number  of  holes  are  di'illed  in 
the  vicinity,  say,  about  150  feet  apart, 
in  order  to  determine  the  approximate 
size  of  the  ore  body.  If  the  body  of  ore 
seems  large,  a shaft  is  sunk  and  a mill 
erected  near  it. 

The  ore.s  found  in  the  Picher  territory 
are  Galena  or  lead  sulphide  and  rosin 
Jack  Or  zinc  sulphide,  which  occur  in 
veins  at  a depth  of  about  400  feet.  The 
first  step  in  the  mining  operation  is  the 
drilling  of  the  rock  with  compressed  air 
drills,  then  into  the  drilled  holes  a charge 
of  dynamite  is  placed  which,  -when  ex- 
ploded, breaks  up  the  rock  and  ore  fine 
enough  to  be  shoveled  into  buckets  and 
hoisted  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  sent 
through  the  mill.  The  mill  first  breaks 
the  ore  into  pieces  smaller  than  three 
inches  in  diameter.  This  material  is  then 
run  through  a crusher  that  powders  it  to 
about  the  size  of  sand.  From  the  crush- 
ers the  fine  ore  is  delivered  to  jigs,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  jigs  work 
rapidly  up  and  down  in  such  a manner 
that  they  cause  a separation  of  the  lead 
from  the  zinc  ore  and  of  both  ores  from 
the  limestone.  This  separation  is  made 
possible  because  of  the  difference  in 
gravity  of  the  three  materials,  lead  be- 
ing much  heavier  than  zinc  settles  first, 
and  zinc  ore  being  heavier  than  lime- 
stone settles  next.  When  the  separation 
is  complete  the  lead  ore  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  jig  at  one  point  and 
the  zinc  ore  at  a point  farther  along,  the 
limestone  finally  passing  off  to  the  tail- 
ing pile  or  rock  heap. 

Separating  the  Ore. 

This  scheme  of  operation  sep- 
arates the  coarse  ore  from  the  * 
limestone;  however,  some  of  the 
finely  powdered  limestone  and  ore  is  so 
intimately  mixed  that  this  scheme  does 
not  suffice;  therefore,  to  handle  the  fine 
material  or  sludge,  an  entirely  different 
operation  is  necessary.  The  finely  pow- 
dered mixture  of  ore  and  limestone  are 
run  into  large  vats  called  “Dorr  classi- 
fiers.” The  “w^ater  and  fine  ore  flows  in 
the  center  at  a rate  that  will  permit 
the  lead  ore  to  settle,  while  much  of  the 
lighter  limestone  will  be  carried  off  in 
the  overflow.  When  the  vat  or  “Dorr 
classifier”  has  become  filled  the  settlings 
are  run  with  water  on  to  sludge  tables. 
These  sludge  tables  have  a jerking  for- 
ward and  backward  motion,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  the  jigs,  which 
have  an  up  and  down  motion.  The  ore 
and  water  is  flowed  on  to  the  sludge 
tables  at  one  end  and  the  jerking  motion 
throws  the  heavier  particles  a greater 
distance  on  the  tables.  By  so  doing  the 
lead  is  deposited  at  a greater  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  mixture  than 
the  zinc  and  the  zinc  farther  than  the 
limestone.  The  table  is  slightly  pitched. 
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90  that  these  three  materials  flow  off  at 
distinctly  marked  and  separate  points. 

Any  ore  that  is  lost  in  this  operation  is 
then  collected  by  what  is  known  as  the 
flotation  method:  it  is  mixed  with  water 
and  oil.  Air  is  then  bubbled  throug'h  the 
mixture  in  such  a manner  that  it  cre- 
ates a foam,  and  the  foam  sticks  to  the 
lead  and  zinc  ore.  but  not  to  the  lime- 
stone: this  foam  is  then  flowed  off  and 
the  flnal  trace  of  ore  thus  collected. 

Method  of  Smelting. 

After  the  ores  have  been  sep- 
arated, they  are  sent  to  the 
smelter,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
suitable  fluxes,  namely,  lime,  iron,  coal, 
etc.,  and  placed  in  a Scotch  open  hearth 
furnace.  It  is  necessary  to  use  fluxes 
in  lead  ore.  because  the  lead  is  com- 
bined with  sulphur  and  mixed  with  vari- 
ous impurities,  and  a flux  is  designed 
that  has  a greater  affinity  for  these  im- 
purities than  has  the  lead,  thus  the  lead 
melted  by  the  heat  and  not  being  per- 
mitted to  combine  with  the  impurities, 
flows  out  in  a comparatively  pure  state, 
while  the  flux  combining  with  the  im- 
purities forms  what  is  known  as  ‘slag.” 
Scotch  open  hearth  lead  is  very  pure, 
and  as  a result  our  soft  Missouri  pig 
lead  brings  a premium  of  ten  cents  (10c.) 
per  hundred  over  any  other  lead. 

After  the  metallic  lead  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  ore  it  is  placed  in  a 
large  vat  and  melted,  metallic  zinc  is 
then  added.  The  zinc  collects  all  the 
impurities  in  the  lead,  and,  because  of 
its  lighter  gravity,  floats  on  the  surface 
and  oxidizes,  forming  a scum  which  con- 
tains all  the  impurities.  This  material 
is  then  removed  with  a ladle,  and  when 
the  lead  is  properly  refined  it  is  sy- 
phoned out  into  molds  and  we  have  re- 
fined pig  lead  ready  for  manufacture 
into  our  old  dutch  process  white  lead. 
All  old  dutch  process  white  lead  is  made 
from  refined  pig  lead  rather  than  the 
commercial  pig  lead  that  you  see  quoted 
in  the  papers.  Refined  pig  lead  is  al- 
ways twenty-five  (25c.)  cents  per  hun- 
dred above  commercial  pig  lead. 

A * * 

On  the  same  reel  will  be  shown  the 
Picher  plant,  where  sublimed  white  lead 
is  made.  Sublimed  white  lead  differs 
from  corroded  lead  in  that  it  is  not  used 
ground  in  oil  and  sold  as  pure  sublimed 
white  lead  in  oil,  but  instead  is  used  to 
a very  great  extent  in  mixed  paints. 
Neither  is  it  made  from  pig  lead  as  is 
the  old  dutch  process;  instead,  it  is  made 
directly  from  lead  ore.  The  lead  ore 
with  proper  fluxes  is  fed  into  the  sub- 
limed white  lead  furnace  or  slag  eye. 
The  temperature  in  this  furnace  is  about 
3,500  degrees,  which  Is  sufficient  to 
volatilize  or  change  to  a gas  all  the  lead 
sulphide.  While  in  this  gaseous  state, 
the  lead  vapors  are  mixed  with  a large 
amount  of  oxygen  with  which  they  com- 
"Ibine,  forming  basic  lead  sulphate.  After 
oxidation  has  taken  place  the  dirt  and 
Isapurities  are  separated  from  the  vapors 
.ijs  settling  chambers.  The  vapors  are 
then  cooled  until  they  precipitate  from 
the  gaseous  state  into  a fine  white 
powder.  This  fine  white  powder  is  then 
collected  in  a large  filter  room  filled  with 
bags  about  30  feet  high  and  20  inches 
across.  The  sublimed  white  lead  is 
blown  into  these  bags,  the  air  passing 
through,  but  the  white  powder  remain- 
ing behind.  At  certain  periods  the  bags 
are  shaken  so  that  the  white  lead  will 
fall  into  bins  below.  It  is  now  packed 
into  barrels  and  shipped  to  the  paint 
manufacturer  for  making  mixed  paints. 

The  Old  Dutch  Process. 

The  next  REEH  SHOWiS  our  Eagle 
White  Lead  plant  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  is  the  largest  white 
lead  factory  in  the  world,  making  only 
old  Dutch  process  white  lead. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  old  Dutch 
process  carbonate  of  lead  is  known  to 
the  chemist  as  basic  carbonate  of  lead. 
It  is  the  metallic  lead  combined  with 


carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  It  forms 
when  metallic  lead  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  old 
Dutch  process  is  really  a method  for 
hastening  the  natural  corroding  of  the 
lead  in  the  presence  of  this  gas.  This  is 
done  by  first  melting  the  pig  lead  into 
perforated  discs  called  “buckles.”  They 
derive  this  name  from  the  resemblance 
to  the  shoe  buckles  of  the  old  Holland- 
ers. The  lead  is  molded  into  this  shape 
in  order  to  present  a large  surface  for 
corrosion.  These  buckles  are  then  placed 
in  crocks  resembling  large  flower  pots, 
which  are  glazed  inside  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  hold  a small  amount  of  very 
weak  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is 
placed  in  the  pots  in  such  a manner  that 
it  will  not  come  above  the  glazed  por- 
tion, because  if  this  occurs  the  acid  will 
rise  and  then  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  lead  buckle,  causing  a very  un- 
satisfactory lead  pigment  to  form;  the 
acid  must  reach  the  lead  buckle  in  the 
form  of  vapor  only.  The  pots,  when 
filled  with  lead,  are  then  covered  with 
straw  and  spent  tan-bark,  the  tan-bark 
being  inoculated  with  a large  amount  of 
bacteria  or  molds,  which,  by  developing, 
generate  heat  and  give  off  Carbon — 
dioxide  gas.  The  heat  developed  by  the 
bacteria  causes  the  acetic  acid  to  vapor- 
ize and  change  some  of  the  lead  to  lead 
acetate,  the  carbondiozide  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  lead  acetate  changes  it  to 
basic  carbonate  of  lead,  this  action  lib- 
erates the  combined  acetic  acid  which 
attacks  another  portion  of  the  metallic 
lead,  the  carbondioxide  again  attacking 
this  newly  formed  lead  acetate  or  sugar 
of  lead  forming  more  basic  lead  car- 
bonate. This  action  continues  until 
there  is  finally  no  metallic  lead  left,  at 
which  time  the  stack  is  tom  down. 

Fineness  of  White  Lead, 

The  corroded  lead  buckles 

are  then  taken  from  the  stack, 
ground  in  a dry  form,  and  all  un- 
corroded, or  blue  lead,  separated  out. 
The  lead  is  then  mixed  with  water  and 
ground  through  large  stone  mills  until 
every  particle  will  pass  through  a 350- 
mesh  screen;  this  means  no  particle  will 
be  larger  than  1-16000  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. We  insure  this  fine  subdivision 
by  a water  flotation  scheme,  which 
takes  the  lead  ground  in  water  from 
the  mill,  mixes  it  with  a larger  amount 
of  water  and  floats  it  through  a box 
having  a drag  on  the  bottom.  This  drag 
is  arranged  to  collect  all  material  that 
settles  and  return  it  to  the  mills  for 
further  grinding.  The  fine  material 
that  passes  over  is  then  run  through  a 
650-mesh  silk  bolt&ng  cloth;  the  ma- 
terial that  passes  through  here  is  of 
the  proper  subdivision  to  be  incorpor- 
ated with  oil  and  is  run  from  this  point 
to  large  settling  tanks,  and  from  these 
settling  tanks  pumped  to  drying  pans. 
After  drying  the  lead  is  reground  to 
break  up  the  large  agglomerates.  It  is 
then  put  into  a chaser  with  raw  linseed 
oil  in  the  proportion  of  92  per  cent,  of 
pigment  to  8 per  cent  of  oil.  After  this 
5-ton  chaser  wheel  has  throughly  in- 
corporated the  pigment  into  the  oil,  the 
paste  is  sent  to  the  oil  grinding  depart- 
ment, where  it  is  subjected  to  two 
grindings;  the  second  mill  discharges 
into  a cooling  system  and  the  cooling 
.system  into  our  iron  kegs  that  you  are 
all  so  familiar  with. 

This  is  a general  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  “Eagle”  Old  Dutch 
process  white  lead  in  oil.  If  there  are 
any  phases  that  I have  neglected  to 
explain  as  clearly  as  you  would  like  me 
to  explain  them,  it  is  because  I feared 
much  detail  would  make  my  talk  too 
lengthy.  However,  I will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  ask. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  you  our  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, because  I realize  that  it  is 
ico-operation  of  this  kind  that  enables 
all  of  us  to  conduct  our  respective  busi- 


nesses with  the  greatest  degree  of  un- 
derstanding and  satisfaction. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  followed  with  his 
address  on  “Trade  Education.”  He 
spoke  at  length  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  his  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Association.  Illustrating  it 
with  both  slides  and  moving  pictures. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
was  the  showing  of  the  work  of  the 
Boardman  school  at  New  Haven,  which 
is  under  the  operation  of  the  school 
board.  Dr.  Ireton  displaced  pictures  of 
the  work  done  by  the  boys’  school  in 
painting  and  decorating,  and  displayed 
screens  showing  the  famous  $9,000  house 
in  New  Haven,  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  its  entirety  by  the  classes  of 
the  Boardman  school.  He  said  it  was 
the  plan  to  have  the  school  construct 
at  least  one  house  a year  in  order  to 
get  the  experience  in  the  actual  work 
of  building.  TJiis  entire  house  was 
painted  and  decorated  by  the  class  of 
the  Boardman  school,  and  Dr.  Ireton 
said  that  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school,  a boy  of  17,  was  now  earning 
$30  a week  in  New  York  as  a decorator. 

Dr.  Ireton’s  address  follows: 

Training  the  American  Youth. 

By  DR.  D.  liOUIS  IRETON. 

The  problem  op  fitting  the  Ameri- 
can youth  into  the  right  environ- 
ment and  promoting  financial  re- 
ward and  success  must  find  its  solution  in 
the  proper  training  of  the  individual  for 
efficiency  before  he  enters  the  trades  or 
industry. 

The  past  three  years  have  seen  great 
emphasis  put  upon  Americanization,  and 
our  educators  and  industrial  captains 
must  co-operate  in  a practical  way  to 
eliminate  the  great  waste  of  man-power 
that  is  annually  permitted  to  be  cast  out 
from  our  public  schools  into  the  human 
scrap  heap,  and  to  promote  the  greater 
development  of  our  human  resources  for 
trade  and  industry. 

Our  salvation  as  an  industrial  nation 
must  be  found  in  the  proper  education  of 
our  American  youth  along  vocational 
lines.  The  weakest  link  in  industry  today 
is  the  lack  of  efficient  training,  which  Is 
the  first  step  toward  industrial  success, 
and  which  must  have  a basic  general  edu- 
cation, supplemented  by  a thorough  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  specific  trades. 

Doesn’t  Know  Qualifications, 

The  average  boy  has  but  little, 
if  any,  idea  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions or  of  those  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  any  vocation,,  and  needs  the 
proper  guidance  and  direction  until  he 
finds  himself,  and  a careful  study  of  each 
boy  and  girl  should  be  made  as  they  pro- 
gress through  the  primary  ana  grammar 
schools,  so  that  when  they  decide  to  leave 
school  to  take  up  their  life’s  work  we 
shall  have  some  scientific  basis  for  their 
proper  guidance  and  direction. 

When  the  present  war,  the  most  de- 
structive the  world  has  ever  known,  is 
over,  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the 
conflict  will  never  again  be  fully  restored, 
and  there_  will  be  new  problems  and  many 
complications  for  us  to  overcome. 

But  there  is  the  conviction,  upon  which 
we  are  all  agreed,  that  there  will  be  found 
greater  need  for  the  educated  and  better 
trained  mechanic,  and  all  the  powers  of 
organized  society  must  be  brought  forth 
to  impress  on  our  citizens  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  nation  for  the  conservation 
of  our  man-power  through  the  salvaging 
from  the  scrap  heap  of  the  thousands 
who  are  annually  cast  out  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  lacking  the  proper  preparation 
or  training  to  fit  them  for  places  in 
trades  and  industry,  and  for  helping  our 
country  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
leading  nation  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial world. 

In  the  reconstruction  after  the  war 
the  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
of  every  country  will  be  involved,  the 
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war  having  swept  away  all  practices  of 
the  past.  There  will  he  need  for  much 
rebuilding  of  our  present  equipment  after 
the  strain  of  the  war,  and,  as  our  supply 
of  technically  trained  men  does  not  now 
meet  the  demand,  conditions  will  be  de- 
moralizing and  against  our  best  interests, 
unless  we  start  right  now  in  training  our 
youth  for  the  work  that  must  be  done  and 
for  conditions  that  must  be  met. 

Must  Have  Organization. 

WE  MUST  HAVE  A complete  and 
efficient  organization  for  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  our 
products,  and  not  overestimate  our  pres- 
ent resources. 

There  will  be  some  very  strong  and 
sharp  commercial  conflicts,  in  which 
efficiency  alone  can  win,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  America  over  the  other  coun- 
tries will  depend  very  largely  uop  nthe 
development  of  our  youth  and  the  closer 
co-operation  of  our  schools  with  indus- 
try in  helping  to  meet  the  most  revolu- 
tionary transformation  of  business  meth- 
ods the  world  has  ever  known.  We  must 
have  better  training,  better  industrial 
productivity,  better  conditions  socially 
for  our  workmen  and  better  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor. 

There  has  existed  for  years  great  waste 
in  our  American  industries  through  loss 
in  an  unnecessarily  large  labor  turnover, 
caused  principally  by  indifferent  and  un- 
trained labor,  for  which,  to  a large  de- 
gree, our  haphazard  system  of  educa- 
tion is  responsible. 

We  have  had  many  educational  theories 
and  plans,  but  none  have  dealt  with  prac- 
tical life;  each  was  based  largely  upon 
abstract  general  principles  and  condtions 
no  longer  existing,  seriously  neglecting 
what  has  been  termed  by  some  as  “sordid 
training  for  livelihood.” 

Better  Industrial  Education. 

But  only  when  there  is  a gen- 
eral response  to  the  demands  for 
more  definite  industrial  education — 
education  that  will  give  each  boy  and  girl 
a firm  grasp  upon  facts  and  the  ability 
to  apply  them  properly,  and  to  fit  them 
to  environments  that  will  serve  their 
needs  and  purposes,  will  we  be  upon  a 
foundation  that  will  enable  us  to  solve 
and  meet  wisely  and  justly  the  problems 
upon  which  the  salvation  of  our  country 
mu=it  depend. 

We  must  no  longer  deal  in  by-products ; 
we  must  produce  the  real  thing — the  boy, 
skilled,  competent,  a leader  destined  to 
assume  responsibilities  in  the  future 
America. 

Let  us  no  longer  deny  the  American 
youth  his  birthright — the  right  of  an 
education  that  will  make  him  efficient 
and  productive,  and  happy  in  being  able 
properly  to  maintain  himself  and  meet 
the  obligations  of  life  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

These  two  addresses  took  up  the  en- 
tire morning,  and  the  convention  did 
not  reconvene  till  after  dinner. 

Report  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  afternoon  session  was 

called  to  order  by  President  Tur- 
ton  at  2:30  o’clock,  and  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee  was  heard, 
article.  The  committee  recommended  only 
exactly  the  sam©  as  those  which  were 
subsequently  elected,  and  whose  names 
appear  at  the  commencement  of  this 
articles.  The  committee  recommended 
one  delegate  to  the  International  con- 
vention, Robert  Turton,  leaving  the  se- 
lection of  the  others  to  the  choice  of  the 
convention. 

Messrs.  Bogart,  Reed  and  Kirkham 
were  appointed  committee  on  creden 
tials. 

The  convention  extended  a vote  of 
thanks  to  J.  R.  MacGregor  and  to  Dr. 


:D.  Louis  Ireton  for  the  splendid  illus- 
trated talks  in  the  morning. 

McGhan  Well  Received. 

Ah.  McGHAN,  secretary  of  the  In- 
, temational  Association,  was  then 
introduced  by  the  chairman,  and 
received  a loud  welcome. 

Mr.  McGhan  prefaced  his  prepared 
address  with  some  impromptu  remarks, 
■which  were  much  to  the  point  in  get- 
ting the  convention  to  understand  the 
purport  of  his  visit  to  the  association. 

He  asked  that  particular  attention 
be  given  to  what  he  had  to  say,  as 
there  were  two  items  of  especial  im- 
portance. One  was  the  question  of 
trade  acceptances,  and  the  other  the 
subject  of  advertising. 

“Mr.  Wood  and  myself,”  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan, “are  making  a tour,  visiting  all 
the  midsummer  conventions  of  the  state 
associations.  Last  year  I did  the  same 
thing.  Then  I had  an  objective,  -which 
was  to  urge  the  master  painters  to  align 
themselves  with  the  manufacturers  in 
a plan  for  advertising  in  the  ‘use-more- 
paint]  campaign.  The  objective  this 
■year  is  the  bringing  of  the  master  paint- 
ers and  the  paint  manufacturers  closer 
together.  I want  the  master  painters  of 
the  various  associations  to  give  to  Mr. 
Wood  and  myself,  as  well  as  to  their 
members  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  instructions  to  take  steps  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Etxecutive 
Board  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  August  5, 
to  have  the  committee  arrange  to  meet 
W'ith  a committee  of  the  paint  manu- 
facturers, to  discuss  the  question  of 
proper  advertising.  Common  sense 
would  dictate  that  you  co-operate  with 
the  manufacturers.  At  Atlantic  City 
the  other  day  there  was  a meeting 
called,  which  I attended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  organization  of  the 
(building*  trades,  so  that  the  government 
could  speak  with  some  one  in  authority 
and  not  be  compelled  to  talk  to  innu- 
merable branches  of  the  trade.  If  the 
paint  trade  does  not  get  together  now 
it  will  be  still  further  separated,  to  the 
injury  of  all.” 

Mr.  McGhan  then  read  his  paper  on 
“Trade  Promotion.” 

[The  paper  read  by  Mr.  McGhan  is 
substantially  the  same  that  he  is  de- 
livering before  all  of  the  State  conven- 
tions of  master  painters.  It  has  been 
given  prominence  in  another  part  of 
this  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
and  our  readers  are,  therefore,  referred 
to  it. — Editor.] 

Stress  on  Trade  Acceptance. 

Mr.  McGhan  laid  stress  on  the  trade 
acceptance  plan,  which,  he  said,  was 
bound  to  come.  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  a fac  simile  of  a 
trade  acceptance  blank  published  in  The 
Painters’  Magazine  for  July,  and  also 
an  article  in  the  magazine  announcing 
that  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  had 
adopted  the  trade  acceptance  plan. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Willem  asked  how  a painter  could  “ac- 
cept” a bill  for  which  he  had  been  billed 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  actual  delivery 
of  the  goods. 

The  chairman  referred  the  question 
to  Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers’  Association,  who 
was  present.  Mr.  Burn  said  that  under 
the  plan  the  acceptance  would  have  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  shipment  of 
goods,  regardless  of  the  time  they  were 
received  by  the  purchaser.  The  infer- 
ence was  that  once  the  railroad  or 
transportation  received  the  goods  for 
transfer  to  t'heir  destination,  the  rail- 
road or  transportation  company  was 
liable,  and  not  the  seller. 

Wants  Reciprocal  Benefit. 

Mr.  CHRISTIANSEN  said  that  as 
he  understood  the  trade  accept- 
ance plan,  the  benefits  were 
largely  to  the  manufacturer  or  the 


seller,  not  to  the  painter.  He  felt  that 
if  the  manufacturers  decided  to  adopt 
the  trade  acceptance  of  doing  business, 
instead  of  the  present  open  account 
plan,  they  could,  of  course,  force  the 
buyers  to  take  it;  but  the  process  would 
be  slow,  and  the  manufacturers  would 
not  had  it  easy  to  force  their  notions 
on  the  buyers.  The  trade  acceptance 
'grave  the  manufacturers  their  money  in 
the  time  specified;  the  painters  got  no 
corresponding  benefit.  He  believed  that 
If  the  painters  were  willing  to  accept 
the  plan,  the  manufacturers  ought  to 
concede  to  them  in  return  for  a ready 
acquiescence  a trade  discount  on  the 
paint  and  painting  materials  which  the 
painters  bought — the  usual  trade  dis- 
icount  which  dealers  and  jobbers  se- 
cured. 

with 

Mr.  Christiansen,  that  if  the  manufac- 
turers  did  not  wish  to  show  reciprocity 
the  burden  would  be  on  the  material 
men  and  the  manufacturers.  The  man- 
ufacturers should  recognize  the  master 
painter.  Some  of  them  had  told  the 
public  to  the  extent  of  40,000,000  times 
(this  had  reference  to  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  national  magazines)  about 
their  paints,  and  not  once  had  they 
said  that  these  paints  should  be  applied 
by  a skilled  mechanic. 

“Here  are  the  papers,”  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan, dramatically,  exhibiting  avertis- 
ing  copy  cut  from  the  various  maga- 
zines. “Here  they  are,  down  to  the  one 
‘Paint  Your  Ford  Car  for 

$1.  J5. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  advertising 
phase  of  the  International  secretary’s 
paper,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  associate  members  present 
were  not  generally  able  to  spak  for  their 
firms. 


Should  Go  After  Business. 

Alfred  Schumann,  of  Moiier  & 
Schumann,  wanted  to  know,  in 
the  amount  of  advertising,  what 
percentage  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers  did  the  advertising  of 
which  complaint  was  made.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago  a person  could 
hardly  buy  paint  except  in  a drug  store; 
now  comparatively  few  drug  stores  car- 
ried  paints.  Why  did  not  the  painter 
Snoods  from  those  concerns 
which  did  not  do  this  advertising,  if  he 
felt  that  he  was  injured  by  it?  Many 
of  these  concerns  have  service  depart- 
ments open  to  the  master  painters — not 
1 per  cent,  of  the  latter  use  them.  The 
painter  says  he  painted  Tom  Brown’s 
house;  he’ll  wait  until  Tom  Brown 
wa-nts  it  painted  again.  The  master 
painters  do  not  go  out  looking  for  the 
business  as  they  should.  The  figures 
of  only  25  per  cent,  unpainted  surface 
were  not  correct  now.  These  were  the 
figures  when  the  manufacturers’  com- 
mittee investigated,  and  when  some  of 
fhem  decided  to  advertise.  Many  of 
they  advertise  paints  and  varnishes  in 
small  packages,  such  as  master  painters 
■would  not  use.  These  were  for  small 
jobs,  and  the  master  painter  would  not 
be  called  in  on  them,  in  any  event.  He 
believed  today  that  the  painted  surface 
had  increased  about  40  per  cent,  in  the 
past  three  years. 

IVIr.  Udall:  “I  think  that  the  criticism 
about  the  master  painter  not  getting 
business  is  hardly  well  taken.  Most 
of  them  have  built  up  a good  business. 
They  do  not  complain  of  the  lack  of 
business— they  have  all  they  can  do. 
The  master  painters  do  advertise  lo- 
cally, and  in  the  local  papers.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  advertise  nationally, 
as  that  would  not  be  advisable  or  profit 
able.” 

The  privilege  of  the  fioor  was  extend- 
ed to  'Carl  Dabelstein.  of  the  New  York 
association,  who  said  that  the  lack  of 
advertising  was  largely  the  painters’ 
own  fault.  “Sercetary  McGhan  well 
knows  how  we  visited  W^ashington  re- 
cently,” ^aid  Mr.  Dabelstein.  “We 
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talked  to  others  than  ourselves,  as  we 
should  do.  We  had  a hearing.  The  ' 
manufacturers  are  talking  to  the  .pub- 
lic, just  as  we  did  when  we  went  to 
A\'ashing'ton.  The  manufacturer  has  his 
paint  to  sell  and  he  wants  to  sell  it. 
^Ve  have  our  organ'izatioln,  and  our 
ability:  we  sell  our  ability.  We  should 
push  the  campaign,  ‘Use  more  paint.’ 
The  associations  should  appropriate 
money  to  advertise  to  the  public.  If  an 
advertising  campaign  by  the  master 
painters  is  started,  we  should  tell  the 
houseowner  to  paint.  We  should  be  on 
the  band  wagon,  as  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  that  in  bringing  up 
this  question  he  did  not  do  so  in  any 
spirit  of  unfriendliness.  We  wanted  to 
devise  some  way  whereby  the  painter 
and  the  manufacturer  could  get  to- 
gether., He  referred  to  the  immense 
mergers  in  the  paint  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  past  few  years,  and  said 
it  was  necessary  for  the  master  painters 
to  realize  the  conditions  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

‘Mr.  Bergman  said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  McGhan’s  plan  was  to  get  the  man- 
ufacturers to  change  the  form  of  their 
advertising.  There  was  another  plan 
which  could  be  folllowed.  The  archi- 
tects in  their  specifications  call  for  a 
certain  kind  of  paint.  They  should  be 
induced  to  call  for  the  application  by  a 
skilled  workman.  When  some  paints 
are  applied,  what  is  the  result?  After- 
wards the  master  painter  comes  along 
and  finds  the  work  has  peeled  badly. 
'The  master  painter  does  advertise. 
When  he  has  done  a job  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  hang  out  a _ placard,  “I, 
John  Brown,  painted  this  building.” 
The  master  painters  are  not  fixed  finan- 
cially to  advertise  in  the  big  magazines. 
They  do  local  advertising  and  they 
must  continue  to  reach  out  and  show 
the  need  of  the  use  of  skiiled  labor. 

On  motion,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  paper  of  Secretary  McGhan  be  re- 
ferred to  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
International  Executive  Board. 

Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers’  Association,  then 
read  a paper  on  “The  Problems  of  Wall 
Paper  Distribution.” 

Problems  of  Wall  Paper 
Distribution. 

I AM  GOING  to  trespass  upon  your 
good  nature  very  briefly  by  calling 
your  attention  to  the  distributing 
problems  of  the  wall  paper  industry,  and 
in  so  doing  enlist  your  co-operation  in 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem. 

'The  war  is  bringing  out  our  resource- 
fulness. We  are  awakening  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  strengthening  ourselves  as 
a nation,  not  only  to  the  view  of  bring- 
ing to  a successful  issue  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  involved,  but  of 
strengthening  ourselves  in  such  a way 
that  in  the  future  we  cannot  be  success- 
fully attacked,  and  this  is  absolutely  es- 
sential inasmuch  as  we  are  now  partici- 
pating in  the  world’s  affairs  and  are 
bound  to  become  involved  in  future  con- 
troversies. 

What  is  being  done  is  being  done  by 
-co-operation. 

Now,  co-operation  is  essentially  a dem- 
ocratic association.  In  every  age  and  in 
every  country  the  origin  of  co-operation 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  where  men  have 
helped  one  another  to  the  creation  of 
better  conditions  and  agreed  as  brothers 
as  to  methods. 

Our  country,  because  of  the  incidents 
that  led  to  the  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernment, is  iprobably  the  leading  and 
most  extensive  example  of  this  doctrine, 
in  that  it  is  a combination  of  interests 
without  autocratic  rule.  Nowhere  else 
has  such  development  taken  place,  nor 
on  a grander  scale,  and  the  liberty  of 
action  which  has  surrounded  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  freedom  of  thought  which 
this  implies  has  been  responsible  mainly 
for  the  resourcefulness  of  the  people, 


their  creative  powers  and  their  broad- 
ness of  vision,  which  has  spanned  the 
country  with  railroads,  and  by  means 
of  telegraph  knd  telephone  enabled  us 
almost  instantly  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  the  remotest  corners  of  this 
great  land,  and  has,  furthermore,  en- 
abled us  to  control  the  powers  of  nature 
on  land  and  in  air  and  on  sea. 

Co-operation  Not  Agreement. 

CO-OPEiRATION,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  absolute  agree- 
ment, for  in  co-operation,  as  in  all 
things,  majority  must  rule,  and  it  is  this 
acquiescence  to  the  majority  which  in- 
sures results. 

While,  as  I have  stated,  we  are  a co- 
operative nation,  we  have  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  are  divided  into 
innumerable  political  parties,  and  in  re- 
ligion we  are  divided  into  innumerable 
creeds,  but  with  it  all  we  have  one 
definite  purpose  and  are,  therefore,  tol- 
erant of  each  others  opinions,  to  the 
end  that  the  welfare  of  our  country  may 
be  assured. 

If  they  were  tabulated,  you  would  no 
doubt  be  astounded  at  the  number  of 
co-operative  efforts  in  force  throughout 
the  United  States.  Take  the  fraternal 
orders,  for  instance,  and  the  Free  Ma- 
sons in  particular.  Some  time  ago  I de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  this  fra- 
ternity to  what  I considered  an  espe- 
cially desirable  decoration  for  their 
lodge  rooms.  I managed  to  get  a list  of 
their  various  lodges,  and,  while  I cannot 
recall  the  total  number  of  such  lodges 
in  the  United  States,  I found  that  in 
Texas  alone  there  were  over  7,000,  and, 
a.s  this  proposition  would  no  doubt  hold 
good  in  the  remaining  States,  it  gives 
one  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
organization  and  the  power  that  it  can 
wield. 

The  order  of  Free  Masons,  however, 
is  but  a mere  fraction  of  the  whole  fra- 
ternal system. 

Then  consider  the  host  of  labor 
unions,  which  I think  you  will  admit 
wield  an  enormous  influence  in  Uie  com- 
munity. 

Congratulates  the  Association. 

IDO  NOT  PROPOSE  to  recount  all 
other  efforts  at  co-operation,  but  will 
at  once  get  down  to  what  I term 
the  industrial  grou,p,  in  which  I place 
such  organizations  as  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ and  Decorators’  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
States,  and  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
this  tendency  to  come  together  where 
mutual  interests  are  at  stake,  and  I wish 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  your  as- 
sociation, as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
States,  on  their  good  judgment  in  the 
formation  of  such  associations. 

While  in  a sense  your  members  com- 
pete and  will  always  compete  with  one 
another,  this  competition  is  robbed  of  its 
destructiye  features  by  your  co-opera- 
tion, and  therefore  becomes  constructive. 

Misunderstandings  and  misrepresenta- 
tions are  largely  responsible  for  de- 
structive competition,  and  these  can  best 
be  overcome  by  the  parties  getting 
together  frequently,  having  their  heart- 
to-heart  talks,  disclosing  to  each  other 
their  different  views,  which,  as  a rule, 
prove  not  to  be  as  formidable  as  they 
appeared  originally. 

An  exchange  of  views  on  business 
methods  in  general  is  also  bound  to  bene- 
fit the  members,  and  I venture  to  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  no  body  of  men  ever  came  together 
and,  after  calm  discussion,  were  not  able 
to  take  away  with  them  at  least  one 
thought  that  would  prove  of  benefit  to 
them  thereafter. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  but  it  sometimes  pays  to  re- 
view the  circumstances  and  motives 
which,  as  in  the  present  ease,  have 
brought  us  together  and  has  given  me 
this  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  apply 


these  co-operative  tendencies  to  present 
conditons  and  to  the  decorative  business 
in  particular. 

Man  Never  Satisfied. 

Man  is  so  constituted  that  his 

ambition  is  never  satisfied,  and  it 
is  proper  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  since  it  furnishes  the  incentive  to 
effort  by  means  of  which  alone  we  make 
progress,  but  this  very  ambition  fre- 
quently leads  us  to  ignore  the  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  that  already  ex- 
ist, and  which  should  be  utilized  in  the 
first  place. 

You  are  all  constantly  striving  for 
better  conditons  in  your  profession  (for 
I regard  the  decorative  business  as  a 
profession)  by  endeavoring  to  create  a 
greater  demand  for  your  product  and 
setting  more  profitable  results  as  well, 
and  I believe  that  this  can  be  brought 
aJbout  by  a more  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other  and  by  the  use  and  endorse- 
ment of  methods  which  the  manufac- 
turer may  suggest  from  time  to  time. 

I do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  tech- 
nical questions  affecting  the  actual  work 
of  the  decorator.  But  the  question  it  is 
proper  that  I should  endeavor  to  solve, 
with  your  aid,  is  that  of  distribution  of 
wall  paper  in  particular. 

Inasmuch  as  people  are  inclined  to  do 
to-morrow  the  things  they  did  yesterday, 
many  business  enterprises  are  being 
conducted  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. This  has  often  involved  waste- 
ful and  costly  methods,  and  has  had  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  manufacturer’s 
profit  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct to  the  consumer.  This  is.  especially 
so  in  the  business  of  distributing  wall 
paper.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  ex- 
pedient for  wall  paper  manufacturers  to 
band  themselves  together  with  the  view 
to  effecting  reforms  in  the  distribution 
of  their  product,  even  though  such  re- 
forms be  both  difficult  and  involve  the 
expenditure  of  a considerable  sum  of 
monejq  and  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
during  the  past  year  of  judging  of  the 
value  of  these  efforts,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
under  the  name  of  the  Allied  Wall 
Paper  Industry. 

Wall  Paper  Seasonal. 

A SERIOUS  DIFFICUDTY  IN  THE 
wall  paper  business  lies  in  the 
seasonal  demand  for  the  product, 
with  the  resultant  uncertainty  to  both 
manufactirrer  and  distributor.  Because 
wall  paper  is  in  most  instances  selected 
to  harmonize  with  furnishings  and  archi- 
tectural surroundings  that  have  already 
been  determined,  or  that  are  already  in 
place,  the  problem  of  distributing  wall 
paper  is  further  complicated. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  in  success- 
fully marketing  wall  paper,  it  would 
seem  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
trade  to  educate  the  public  not  only  con- 
cerning the  patterns  of  the  various  mills, 
but  equally  regarding  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  harmonious  housefumishing,  so 
tha  t the  public  may  consider  wall  paper 
as’  a component  part  of  the  general 
decorative  scheme  instead  of  as  an  after- 
thought. In  order  that  such  an  educa- 
tional campaign  may  be  successful,  the 
co-operation  of  the  distributing  trade  is 
absolutely  essential.  Wall  paper  is 
finally  sold  by  the  salesmen  in  the  deal- 
er’s display  reoms,  or  in  the  department 
store,  or  by  the  paperhanger.  These 
active  salesmen  also  must  be  effectively 
reached  by  the  manufacturer’s  educa- 
tional propaganda,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  a,  position  to  pass  it  on. 

Where  the  retail  wall  paper  salesman 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  ultimate 
purchaser,  he  generally  knows  more 
about  the  material  he  is  selling  than 
does  the  purchaser  who  is  the  individ- 
ual householder  or  the  tenant  of  an 
apartment  house. 

{Continued  on  page  i8.) 
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Convention  Well  Attended — Progress 
By  the  Association 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on 
the  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  July. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  spacious 
bancLuet  hall  of  the  Royal  Connaug-ht 
Hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  auditorium  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  bunting.  Immediately 
behind  the  presiding  officer  an  immense 
“Union  Jack’’  covered  the  entire  wall, 
while  on  either  side  there  were  suspend- 
ed “Old  Glory”  and  another  British 
flag.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  and 
stretched  across  the  entire  front  of  the 
balcony  were  entwined  the  flags  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  Japan,  completely  en- 
shrouding the  convention  in  a halo  of 
patriotism.  This  inspiring  sight  gave 
vim  and  enthusiasm  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Goodale,  president  of  the 
Hamilton  association,  at  10;4'5  a.  m.,  the 
entire  audience  dising  and  joining  en- 
thusiastically in  singing  the  national 
anthem  and  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 
Mr.  Goodale  then  called  upon  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Mcllroy,  pastor  of  St.  Giles  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  led  in  a very 
earnest  and  fervent  prayer,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  Allied 
forces  in  their  great  struggle  for 
righteousness  and  freedom  and  also  be- 
seeching Divine  guidance  upon  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention. 

President  Goodale,  after  a few  words 
of  greeting  and  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  Hamilton  local  association,  called 
upon  Mayor  Booker  to  welcome  the  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Mayor  Booker  extended  an  enthusias- 
tic welcome  in  a very  happy  mood.  He 
said  he  did  not  propose  to  dilate  upon 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  con- 
vention city,  as  was  the  wont  of  many 
in  extending  greetings.  They  would  all 
be  charmed  by  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  city,  but  it  was  rather  to  the  great 
loving  and  hosfpitable  heart  of  the  city 
to  which  he  Wished  to  welcome  them. 
The  Mayor  said  he  was  reminded  of 
what  a Vermonter  once  said  after  listen- 
ing to  the  most  glowing  description  of 
his  native  town  in  the  prairies  of  the 
West  by  an  enthusiastic  citizen.  The 
Vermonter  said  that  place  lacked  just 
one  thing,  and  upon  being  asked  what 
that  was  he  replied:  “If  your  town  was 

only  -connected  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
a two-inch  pipe,  and  you  people  could 
only  “suck”  as  -well  as  you  can  “blow,” 
your  city  might  soon  become  a great 
seaport  town.”  Hamilton,  he  assured 
them,  would  never  be  dry  as  long  as 
Goodale  was  there.  It  is  quite  excusable 
that  every  citizen  should  take  pride  in 
his  home  town.  An  Ehglishman  on  one 
occasion,  in  order  to  show  hisi  pride  in 
his  wealth,  took  a one-dollar  bill  and 
lit  his  pipe  with  it.  An  Irishman  who 
witnessed  the  act,  and,  bormd  not  to  be 
outdone  by  his  English  friend,  lit  his 
pipe  with  a flve-dollar  bill.  A canny 
Scot  who  was  in  the  party  was  not  going 
to  -be  outdone,  so  he  took  his  pen  and 
made  out  a note  to  himself  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  lit  his  pipe  with  it.  He 


was  proud  to  welcome  them,  not  be- 
cause he  had  the  honor  of  being  Mayor, 
but  because  he  was  a prctical  mechanic 
speaking  to  workmen.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  beautiful  physical  features  of 
a city  that  made  it  great  it  was  the 
soul  of  the  people.  He  was  accused 
sometimes  of  being  a little  too  jocular, 
but  he  supposed  the  Irish  (like  murder) 
would  out,  and  -he  could  not  help  it.  He 
would  advise  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  now-familiar  song,  to  “pack  all  their 
troubles'  in  their  old  kit  bag  and  smile, 
smile,  smile.”  He  had  a son  in  the  fly- 
ing corps,  which  made  him  all  the  great- 
er optimist.  German  hate  had  only  the 
more  strongly  cemented  the  Anglo- 
-Saxon  race.  The  borderline  had  been 
shriveled  up  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  their  -hearts  now  beat 
as  one  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom  in 
which  they  were  engaged  side  by  side. 
The  Prussian  curse  would  be  crushed. 
But  this  is  a time  for  prayer.  Let  us 
not  forget  what  gallant  Admiral  Beatty 
said  about  the  nation  getting  down  on 
her  knees  before  God.  There  is  a Power 
that  shapes  our  destiny.  During  the 
ipast  few  weeks  the  'God  of  Nature  has 
been  speaking  to  us  of  a resurrection. 
Out  of  the  present  terrible  cataclysm 
this  old  world  is  going  to  come  out  puri- 
fied. We  are  being  taught  the  true 
value  of  man.  It  is  not  ones  millions, 
but  ones  -character  that  determines  ones 
value.  One  may  perchance  be  lacking 
in  the  wealth  of  this  world,  but,  as  the 
immortal  Scottish  bard  said,  “A  Man’s 
a man  for  a’  that.”  Mayor  Booker 
concluded  by  again  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates to  the  'hearts  of  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton  and  wishing  the  convention 
much  success  in  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Goodale  then  called  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Delaney,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association,  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

President  Delaney,  in  assuming  the 
gavel,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
so  many  present,  and  hoped  their  de- 
liberations would  prove  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial. 

Mr,  Phinnemore  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Paircloth  and  supported  by  Mr. 
.John  Dewar,  that  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
llroy and  Mayor  Booker  for  their  pres- 
ence and  inspiring  words. 

The  resolution  was  enthusiastically 
carried  by  a rising  vote. 

Mr.  Dewar’s  touching  reference  to  the 
opening  prayer  greatly  moved  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Dewar,  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  because  of  the  fullness 
of  his  heart,  brought  tears  to  almost 
every  eye  in  the  conve-ntion  when  he, 
with  a voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
cried,  “We  want  the  answer.”  The  meet- 
ing might  easily  have  been  turned  into  a 
session  of  prayer. 

Mayor  Booker,  in  responding  on  be- 
half of  Rev.  Mr.  Mcllroy  and  himself, 
briefly  said:  “If  you  are  satisfied,  we 

are  gratified;  and  if  you  are  gratified,  we 
are  satisfied.” 

The  following  answered  the  roll  call 
of  officers:  President  Delaney,  Vice- 

President  Kitchener,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Paris,  Organizer  Phinnemore.  Ex- 
ecutive Board:  McCausland,  Weather- 


wax,  Dodson,  'Sinclair,  Sharpe  and 
Moore,  together  with  a number  of  past- 
presidents. 

President'  Delaney  then  delivered  his 
address,  as  follows: — 

The  President’s  Address. 

OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
the  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors’ Asociation  of  Canada,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen: — 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I extend  to  you  a hearty  welcome  to  this 
our  fourteenth  annual  convention. 

We  are  assem-bled  in  this  city  to-day 
to  discuss  things  and  events  which  have 
a vital  bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of 
this  organization,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  to  review  the  past  and  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  the  years  that  have 
recently  gone  into  history. 

Beyond  the  question  of  a doubt,  there 
is  no  -better  way  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  association  than  by  these 
conventions,  where  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy is  present  that  places  all  on  an 
equality  where  every  man’s  views  abe 
received  and  respected  and  given  the  at- 
tention which  they  deserve. 

Perhaps  I might  be  permitted  to  offer 
a suggestion  -before  bringing  to  your 
attention  several  matters  which  pertain 
more  particularly  to  the  interests  of  our 
organization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I regret  to  say 
that  another  convention  year  has  rolledl 
around,  and  we  find  that  our  Empire  and 
our  Allies  are  still  engaged  in  a mortal 
conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  liberties,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  which  our  men  are  so  gal- 
lantly defending  at  this  moment  on  the 
fields  of  Prance  and  of  Flanders. 

Let  me  say  that  important  as  are  the 
questions  which  we  will  shortly  be  called 
upon  CO  settle,  yet  when  all  is  said  and 
done  they  are  as  a w'atch  in  the  night, 
as  a tale  that  is  told,  when  we  con- 
template the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
that  are  now  at  stake. 

To  the  man  and  the  woman  to-day 
who  is  truly  patriotic,  the  securing  of  a 
complete  and  crushing  victory  over  the 
barbarous  Hun  government  and  its  mili- 
tary machine,  that  is  responsible  for  this 
crime  of  all  the  age,  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

Should  Germany  win,  nothing  else 
matters;  but  I am  as  confident  as  I am 
that  I am  standing  in  this  room  to-day 
the  hour  of  the  British  Empire  has  not 
struck,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  shall  not  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

I realize  that  if  our  foes  were  unable 
JiO  achieve  military  success  when  they 
had  all  the  advantage  over  Britain  with 
men  and  material,  what  possible  chance 
have  they  now,  when  the  other  great 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  the 
United  States  of  America,  wfith  their 
wealth  of  marine  and  man-power,  have 
joined  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  the  de- 
fense of  justice  and  humanity  itself? 

And  to  you,  master  painters,  let  me 
say  that  it  behooves  us  to  throw  the 
weight  of  our  influence  behind  and  Th 
support  of  our  government  in  every 
measure  that  they  may  take  to  back  up 
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the  g-allant  men  who  are  standing  as  a 
living  harrier  between  everything  that  is 
near" and  dear  to  mankind  and  the  bar- 
barism of  the  H'un. 

Your  Executive  Board  met  in  this 
city  on  April  20  and  formulated  the 
program  for  this  convention. 

Many  matters  will  come  before  you 
for  your  consideration.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  are: — 

The  question  of  the  “Use  More  Paint’’ 
campaig'n,  which  was  launched  by  the 
Kational  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnis'h  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  which  our  International 
Association  is  taking  a very  active  part. 
The  details  of  this  proposition  will  be 
fully  explained  and  submitted  to  you  for 
your  approval,  and,  in  passing,  I might 
add  that  it  is  one  that  has  a vital  bear- 
ing on  the  enlarging  and  expanding  of 
our  interests. 

Trade  schools,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  an  important  question,  is  now 
the  more  important  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  I hope  some 
strong  action  will  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  busi- 
ness history  of  this  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada has  the  demand  for  technical 
schools  and  education  loomed  so  large 
in  the  public  eye  as  today,  and  I firmly 
believe  that  during  the  great  recon- 
struction period  after  the  war,  these 
trade  schools  will  be  more  necessary 
than  ever  before. 

The  increased  price  of  material  is  an- 
other question  which  will  come  before 
you,  and,  if  necessary,  for  some  inves- 
tigation. I believe  that  this  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  kindly 
spirit,  particularly  with  any  product  of 
which  we  have  not  absolute  knowledge 
as  to  the  costs  of  all  its  component 
parts. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  of  labor 
we  must  meet  with  serious  thought, 
particularly  during  these  strenuous  and 
trying  hours  of  national  crisis,  and  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  subservient  to  and  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  so  that  while  we  are  sorry  to 
lose  so  many  of  the  painter’s  craft  to 
the  army  of  civilization,  yet  we  are 
proud  of  the  part  that  they  are  play- 
ing, and  we  master  painters  will  loyally 
do  the  work  which  comes  to  us  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  our  associate 
members.  They  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves hard  workers  for  the  success  of 
our  organization,  and  they  deserve  our 
consideration  and  support.  This  work, 
which  they  have  so  acceptably  per- 
formed, has  been  most  unselfishly  given 
and  has  resulted  in  no  small  degree  in 
the  achivement  of  the  success  and 
Standing  which  this  Master  Painters’ 
Association  holds  in  the  business  world 
of  this  country  today. 

In  June,  1917,  I was  called  upon  to 
accept  with  deep  regret  the  resignation 
of  our  former  Secretary-Treasure,  E.  J. 
ILinlngton.  While  it  was  in  my  power 
to  appoint  his  successor,  I did  not  care 
to  take  that  responsibility;  hence  I 
called  a meeting  of  the  executive,  and 
no  mistake  was  made  when  Mr.  Paris 
was  chosen  to  fill  that  important  po- 
sition. He  has  proved  himself  a hard 
worker  and  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

In  giving  these  matters  our  best, 
thought  and  consideration,  we  will  be 
planning  to  elevate  our  trade  to  a 
higher  standard  than  it  has  heretofore 
attained. 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention.  In  closing,  let  me  urge  you 
to  be  in  the  hall  sharp  on  the  hour 
set  for  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Noth- 
ing will  add  more  to  the  interest  of  our 
convention  than  a full  and  free  discus- 
sion on  all  questions. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 


our  entertainment,  which,  no  doubt,  we 
wili  all  enjoy. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  DELANEY,  President. 

President  Delaney  then  welcomed  to 
the  platform  the  following  distinguished 
visiting  brethren  from  the  United 
States : — 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
International  President. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  of  New  York, 
N Y.,  chairman  International  Commit- 
tee Trade  School  Development,  United 
States  and  Canada. 

John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ex- 
International  President. 

Wm.  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
ex-International  President. 

President  Delaney  extended  a most 
hearty  welcome  to  our  American  friends 
and  accorded  them  the  full  privileges 
of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wood  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  be  present.  He  already  felt 
quite  at  home. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  he  had  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  at  being  present. 
He  was  here  in  the  discharge  of  his 
many  services  as  continuous  secretary 
of  the  International  association,  and 
would  probably  have  more  to  say  as  the 
convention  advanced. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  this  was  his  first  visit 
to  the  Canadian  Association,  and  he  an- 
ticipated as  most  pleasurable,  as  well  as 
helpful,  time.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  work,  as 
he  would  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Dewar  confessed  he  was  unable 
adequately  to  express  the  pleasure  he 
had  in  being  present.  He  was  no  orator 
and  always  felt  very  nervous  when  try- 
ing to  address  an  audience.  He  felt 
something  like  General  Pershing  must 
have  felt  when  attempting  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  thei  great  La- 
fayette. All  he  said  was  “Lafayette,  we 
are  here.’’  About  all  he  could  say  was 
“Lafayette,  we  are  here.” 

W.  El  Wall  said  he  came  from  New 
England  to  greet  Old  England.  He 
briefly  alluded  to  the  great  welding 
which  was  now  taking  place  amongst 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  He  was  here 
to  be  of  any  assistance  he  could. 

Mr.  William  Paris  then  read  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer’s report  as  follows: 

Secretary's  Report. 

N PRESENTING  MY  FIRST  report  to 
T you  as  secretary-treasurer  of  this  as- 
sociation  I wish  to  express  at  the  very 
outset  my  sincere  and  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  kindnesses  and  as- 
sistance I have  received  throughout  the 
year  at  the  hands  of  the  two  ex-intema- 
tional  presidents,  Messrs.  Stewart  Nl 
Hughes  of  Toronto  and  A.  M.  McKenzie 
of  Hamilton,  and  also  the  secretary  of 
the  international  association,  Mr.  A.  H. 
McGhan  of  Washington.  Without  the 
help  of  these  gentlemen  I fear  my  own 
poor  efforts  would  have  proved  largely 
unproductive. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  the  af- 
fairs of  the  assoociation  in  a flourishing 
condition,  with  a decided  increase  oof 
membership  in  several  local  associations, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  A 
new  local  has  been  formed  in  the  town 
of  Galt,  chiefly  through  the  splendid  ef- 
forts of  Ex-president  Goodfellow.  New 
locals  are  also  in  formation  at  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick  and  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
both  of  which  I am  in  hope  of  affiliating 
with  the  parent  body  at  an  early  date. 

One  result  of  the  circularization  of  East- 
ern Canada  in  behalf  of  this  convention 
has  been  a number  of  friendly  inquires 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  I look 
for  a large  increase  in  membership  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  this  our  four- 
teenth annual  convention.  The  splendid 


letter  which  Mr.  MoGhan  voluntarily  sent 
out  from  his  Washington  office  to  the 
master  painters  on  my  list  has  added 
tremendously  to  our  prestige,  and  I have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  present  at  this 
convention  who  are  here  solely  as  a re- 
sult of  Mr.  McGhan’s  efforts  in  our  be- 
half. 

I wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  this 
association  to  the  firms  who  comprisie 
our  list  of  asociate  members  for  their 
loyal  support  in  these  strenous  times  of 
conseilvation  and  retrenchment.  Iln 
this  connection  I have  to  report  the  de- 
fection of  three  firms  and  the  enrolment 
of  two  new  firms, — a net  loss  of  one 
associate  membership. 

The  executive  board  has  met  three 
times  since  the  last  convention,  twice 
in  Toronto  and  once  in  Hamilton,  work- 
ing at  all  times  in  the  greatest  harmony 
for  the  association. 

I look  to  this  convention  to  prove  to 
you  that  their 'efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.  My  hearty  thanks  I hereby  offer 
to  the  three  associate  executive  members, 
'Sinclair,  Sharpe  and  Moore  for  their 
ever-ready  helpfulness  on  all  occasions. 

The  financial  affairs  of  our  association 
are  in  good  shape  and  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  statement: — 

Cash  received  from  all  sources. . .$1.^30.98 
Disbursements  to  date,  including 

donation  of  $200  to  Red  Cross . . 451.40 


Balace  in  bank $1,178.58 

The  vouchers  for  the  different  items  of 
expense  are  all  in  order  for  your  auditors 
to  inspect.  Looking  back  to  our  last 
convention,  I think  we  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  sound  con- 
ditions of  our  organization,  having  due 
regard  for  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
great  war  upon  our  industry.  But  we 
must  not  sit  back  and  be  satisfied  with 
our  position.  Now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  the  time  to  extend  our  associa- 
tion by  increasing  our  membership  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  must  go 
forward  or  we  shall  go  back — there  is  no 
middle  course  open  to  us.  I appeal  for 
earnest  and  determined  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  every  member,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  return 
of  normal  conditions.  The  steadily  in- 
creasing weight  of  our  great  ally  to  the 
south  is  slowly  but  surely  swinging  the 
pendulum  of  victory  in  our  direction, 
and  some  day  soon  we  shall  join  in  the 
great  shout  of  thankfulness  and  rejoic- 
ing which  will  proclaim  that  the  Dove  of 
Peace  has  at  last  returned  to  this 
troubled  old  earth.  When  that  day 
comes,  and  afterwards,  let  us  be  prei- 
pared  by  our  unity  and  by  our  strength, 
to  do  our  level  best  to  adjust  ourselves 
and  our  industry  to’  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions and  the  new  problems  which  are 
bound  to  arise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  Paris. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

Received  Official  Badges. 

A very  pleasing  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  M'r.  Dewar  at  this  juncture. 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Brooks,  of  Windsor;  J. 
Laesser,  of  Windsor;  J.  M.  Faircloth,  of 
Torbnto,  and  S.  N.  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
were  presented  with  official  badges  as 
ex-presidents  of  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Dewar  made  very  fitting  ref- 
erences to  the  excellent  work  accom- 
plished by  each  during  their  terms  of 
office.  The  badges  were  pinned  on  the 
breasts  of  the  recipients  by  Mr.  Wood, 
International  president,  who  compli- 
mented each  one  as  he  attached  the  em- 
blem of  honorable  service. 

The  president  reminded  the  delegates 
that  the  success  of  the  convention  would 
depend  largely  upon  their  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  all  the  sesslona. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  convention  was  called  to  or- 
der by  President  Delaney,  at  2:30 
p.  m.. 

Secretary  Paris  read  a letter  from  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Gardner,  as  follows:  — 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29. 
Dear  Mr.  McGhan:  — 

I exceedingly  regret  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  Master  Painters  next 
week.  I wish  you  would  present  to  the 
association  my  very  host  wishes  for  a 
successful  meeting.  Very  truly  yours, 
H.  A.  GARDNER, 

Lieut.  XT.  S.  N.  R.  C. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Joel  Ken- 
nedy, Secretary,  Ohio  State  Association, 
expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to 
be  present,  and  wishing  the  convention 
the  greatest  success. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  called  attention  to 
the  healthy  state  of  the  treasury  as  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  and  thought 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  a 
stated  sum  should  be  set  aside  for  or- 
ganization purposes.  As  organizer  he 
was  quite  willing  to  place  his  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  association,  but 
it  was  not  fair  to  expect  the  organizer 
to  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  Dallen,  of  St.  Thomas,  favored 
the  proposition,  and  thought  work  of  a 
missionary  character  should  be  done. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCausland,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Windsor,  a sum 
not  to  exceed  $300  was  set  aside  for  or- 
ganization purposes. 

\lr.  Phinnemore  stated  that  the  man- 
facturers  were  willing  to  stand  behind 
such  work  as  no  doubt  thereby  credits 
would  be  very  much  bettered. 

Demonstration  of  Graining. 

Ben  GOODPELLOW  then  gave  a 
demonstration  of  how  to  grain  quar- 
ter-cut oak.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  art  of  graining  would  never  die  out. 
A good  deal  of  the  graining  was  now 
done  by  means  of  rubber  pads.  We 
should  have  men  who  understand  how 
to  imitate  wood.  He  always  finished 
his  work  with  an  egg  shell  gloss.  Two 
coats  should  be  given  before  combing. 
The  use  of  the  thumb  and  a rag  may  be 
considered  a very  ancient  process,  but 
it  was  his  modern  way  of  doing  the 
work.  Clean  colors,  properly  applied, 
was  most  essential  to  secure  a well  fin- 
ished article. 

W.  E.  Wall,  one  of  the  most  expert 
grainers  on  this  continent,  quite  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodfellow.  J' 
perfect  imitation  of  wood  could  be  se- 
cured by  the  process  explained  by  Mr. 
Goodfellow.  C^lean  colors  were  an  ab- 
solute essential  to  good  graining,  and 
these  should  certainly  be  properly  ap- 
plied if  a creditable  job  was  to  be  done. 
Young  grainers  should  study  to  so  do 
their  work  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  detect  where  their  work  begins  nor 
where  it  ends.  Continuous  growth  was 
the  order  of  nature  in  the  tree.  Mr. 
Wall  then  gave  a demonstration  of  how 
to  comb  properly.  “Dont  al-.vays  be  go- 
ing to  Boston,  come  back  once  in  a 
while,”  was  his  very  terse  wav  of  telling 
the  grainer  not  to  have  his  work  always 
running  the  same  way.  Vary  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines.  Be  careful  not  to 
overdo  your  graining.  Have  a good, 
clean  ground  color,  and  always  tone’ 
your  colors  down  a little.  You  will 
thereby  get  better  results. 

The  graining  demonstration  held  the 
riveted  attention  of  the  delegates 
throughout. 

Mr.  Kitchener  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  a good  thing  to  appoint  a reception 
committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Foley  explained  that  this  was  be- 
ing attended  to  by  members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Local  Association. 


Tiffany  Blends. 

Mr.  hughes  was  then  called 

upon  to  give  a demonstration  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  “Tif- 
fany Blends.”  In  this  demonstration 
Mr.  Hughes  was  assisted  by  his  special 
artist  from  Paris,  Prance  Ex.  Chara- 
bonneau.  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  the 
absolute  necessity  of  procuring  the  best 
colors  available  for  this  class  of  ■work. 
The  work  can  be  done  in  either  oil  or 
distemper  colors.  He  preferred  the 
colors  ground  in  water,  because  the  work 
was  much  more  easily  done  than  -with 
colors  ground  in  oil.  In  the  stenciling 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a stencil  for 
each  color.  Cleanliness  was  a very  es- 
sential factor  entering  into  all  work  of 
this  character.  It  might  be  objected 
that  this  was  a very  expensive  form  of 
decoration.  It  was  no  doubt  expensive, 
but  there  were  always  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  if  the  work  was 
completed  to  their  satisfaction.^  Most 
beautiful  effects  could  be  obtained  in 
this  way  which  could  not  be  acquired  by 
any  other  process.  Any  Arm  added 
greatly  to  its  prestige  by  being  in  a po- 
sition to  handle  such  a high-class  trade, 
and  he  always  found  it  was  a paying 
proposition  to  put  on  a good  front  in 
business.  The  fact  that  you  employed 
the  most  expert  artists  from  the  great 
art  centres  of  the  world  greatly 
hanced  the  nossibility  of  your  being  ame 
to  enroll  amongst  your  clientele  the 
most  desirable  and  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers in  your  city. 

The  most  intense  interest  was  man- 
ifested by  those  present  in  this  most 
instructive  and  interesting  demonstra- 
tion. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  skilled  artisan 
for  the  very  practical  demonstration 
which  they  had  given. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  responding,  said  he 
was  always  delighted  to  see  the  young 
men  coming  forward.  He  thought  more 
time  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  our  young  men  along 
the  higher  standards  of  decorative  art. 

H.  E.  Mihell,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Varnish  and  Color  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  was  then  called  upon 
and  read  his  very  valuable  paper  on 
“Trade  Promotion”  as  follows:  — 

Trade  Promotion. 

WITH  FEiW  EXCEPTIONS  THE 
grea,test  results  in  business  or 
other  forms  of  economical  service 
to  humanity  are  usually  attained  by 
simple  means  and  the  exercise  of  the 
most  ordinary  qualities.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  the  American  steel  magnate, 
took  this  fact  as  a text  for  a litle  pam- 
phlet called  “Succeeding  With  What 
You  Have,”  which  I recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  In  it  he  points  out 
that  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
American  steel  industry  today  are  those 
who  have  risen  from  humble  positions 
in  the  ranks  by  seizing  upon  the  simple 
opportunities  that  lay  about  them  and 
developing  them  to  the  utmost  by  inten- 
sive application  of  all  the  powers  that 
they  possessed. 

In  it  he  says: — 

“The  men  who  miss  success  have  two 
general  alibis; — ‘I’m  not  a genius,’  is 
one;  the  other,  ‘There  aren’t  the  oppor- 
tunities today  there  used  to  be.’  ’ 
“Neither  excuse  holds.  The  first  is 
beside  the  point;  the  second  is  altogether 
wrong.” 

My  remarks  on  trade  promotion  will 
rest  largely  upon  facts  such  as  I- have 
been  able  to  obtain  them.  Facts  that 
you  and  I and  every  one  else  in  the 
painting  trade  come  in  contact  with 
every  waking  hour — obvious  facts, 
which,  when  massed  together  in  an  ag- 
gregate, undoubtedly  will  point  to  the 
necessity  for  more  intensive  trade  pro- 
motion—not  only  to  you  as  master 
painters,  but  to  every  one  who  has  any 


interest  whatsoever  in  the  painting  and 
decorative  trades. 

What  to  Promote. 

Bringing  this  problem  more  closely 
home  to  your  immediate  interests  as 
master  painters  and  decorators,  let  us 
first  seek  and  examine  what  you  have 
to  promote.  What  is  the  finished  prod- 
uct that  you  have  to  offer  to  your  cus- 
tomers and  prospects?  From  20  to  40 
per  cent,  of  its  value  is  material  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand. 
This  phase  of  your  work  I do  not  intend 
to  dwell  upon  nor  is  it  my  duty  today 
to  do  so.  By  far  the  largest  part  of 
your  product  consists  in  the  manipula- 
tion and  application  of  that  material. 
Mixed  with  it,  you  also  sell  the  experi- 
ence gained  and  accumulated  in  your 
apprenticeship  and  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  your  business  and  craft. 
To  a very  ereat  extent  you  are  manu- 
facturers, taking  the  raw  materials  of 
your  trade,  your  experience,  your  brains 
and  the  labor  that  you  hire,  organizing 
these,  designing  and  shaping  them,  so 
that  they  become  of  service  in  a deco- 
rative way.  Add  decoration  in  its  va- 
rious forms  undoubtedly  renders  ar 
economic  service  in  protection,  preser- 
vation and  conservation  of  the  property 
or  articles  to  which  it  is  applied.  In 
addition  to  this,  a large  part  of  your 
work.  Or  rather,  your  manufactured 
product,  is  of  undoubted  service.  You 
also  render  a service  in  the  promotion 
of  sanitation,  as  well  as  assisting  to  up- 
lift the  standards  of  living  conditions. 

t 

Importance  of  Work. 

To  my  mind,  the  service  that  you  ren- 
der in  protection,  preservation  and  con- 
servation is  vastly  the  most  important 
that  you  have  to  offer  to  the  individual, 
as  well  as  the  nation  at  large.  In  this 
phase  of  your  work,  I believe,  rests 
your  greatest  oportunity  for  trade  pro- 
motion as  master  painters. 

I venture  to  say  that  the  greatest 
bulk  of  your  business  in  the  past  has 
arisen  from  the  human  desire  for  the 
decoration  of  homes,  public  buildings 
and  other  surroundings.  I do  not  wi.sh 
in  any  way  to  minimize  this  desire  or 
this  branch  of  your  service.  On  the 
contrary,  I feel  that  it  will  increase  and 
develop  as  our  property  owners  are 
brought  to  realize  the  greater  service 
that  the  painting  trade  can  render  in 
more  adequate  protection  of  property 
through  the  more  extensive  use  of  paints 
and  varnishes. 

The  problem  before  us  is  the  creation 
or  promotion  of  such  opportunities  in  or- 
der that  you  may  produce  more  service 
and  results  such  as  we  have  described 
for  the  consuming  public.  Again,  your 
problem  becomes  like  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  obtain  greater  production, 
more  frequent  and  steady  turnover  of 
your  labor  and  skill.  Followine-  upon 
these  will  naturally  come  the  problems 
of  overhead  expense,  increased  produc- 
tivity of  your  labor,  etc.,  which  usually 
tend  to  decrease  in  expense  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  product  increases. 

Your  problems  in  trade  promotion  are 
not  so  much  unlike  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer but  what  you  can  follow  many 
of  his  methods  in  this  line — at  least,  you 
can  learn  from  and  adapt  to  your  own 
use  many  of  his  successfui  ideas— at  the 
same  time  you  can  avoid  many  pitfalls 
by  becoming  more  familiar  with  his  bit- 
ter experiences  of  the  past. 

Paint  Not  a Luxury. 

There  is  another  point  that  I believe 
it  would  be  well  to  lay  stress  upon,  and 
that  is  the  tendency  to  look  upon  your 
product  as  a luxury,  especially  when 
viewed  from  purely  the  decorative 
standpoint.  Speaking  more  especially 
regarding  the  application  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  you  should  endeavor  to  lay 
very  great  emphasis  upon  their  pro- 
tective powers  and  bring  your  trade  and 
its  products  more  closely  to  the  higher 
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level  of  a necessity  which  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  should  be  considered  in- 
dispensable. 

Aa  a simple,  though  perhaps  extreme, 
illustration  of  what  I mean;— We  are  all 
well  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
mortgagee  to  demand  an  insurance  pol- 
icy against  possible  loss  by  fire  on  any 
building  on  which  he  grants  &.  loan.  It 
is  quite  possible  and  quite  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a mortgagee  might  demand 
as  a condition  of  granting  loans  in  mort- 
gages that  such  property  should  be 
painted  every  three  or  four  years  against 
inevitable  decay  and  deterioration.  To 
me  such  a demand  would  be  fully  as 
reasonable  as  the  demand  for  fire  insur- 
ance. 

The  next  question  that  comes  before 
us  is: — What  are  the  opportunities  ex- 
isting in  Canada  for  your  trade  promo-  , 
tion?  It  is  here  that  I wish  to  sum- 
marize and  place  in  concrete  aggregate 
form  a few  of  the  obvious  conditions 
that  exist,  and  which  I feel  sure  point 
with  undoubted  certainty  to  the  neces- 
sity of  more  intensive  trade  promotion. 
This  necessity,  I believe,  will  appeal  to 
you  as  an  association  and  as  individual 
master  painters.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  in  it  an  appeal  for  greater  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
trade. 

Canada’s  Awakened  Spirit. 

'Gentlemen,  I am  convinced  that  the 
awakened  spirit  in  the  Canadian  people 
speaks  loudly  to  you  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  advancement  of  your  business. 
The  question  that  each  one  of  you  must 
ask  your  association  and  your  individual 
selves  will  be,  are  you  getting  on  your 
toes  to  take  advantage  of  these  rapid 
changes  and  the  demands  that  will  come 
upon  you  in  your  trade  and  the  service 
that  you  can  render. 

■Our  recent  Victory  loan,  in  which 
Canada  established  a record  of  one  in 
ten  persons  subscribing  thereto,  is  an 
indication  of  the  money  behind  this 
awakened  spirit  of  our  nation.  While 
much  of  this  prosperity  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  commercial  demands  of  the 
war,  yet  such  is  not  altogether  the  case, 
as  we  find  vastly  increased  demands 
for  all  classes  of  commodities,  though 
much  higher  prices  prevail. 

I cannot  dwell  too  long  upon  the  les- 
sons that  might  be  deducted  by  you 
from  these  facts  and  conditions,  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  money  exists  in  Can- 
ada today  as  it  never  did  before.  You 
are  justly  entitled  to  your  share  of  it. 
Tour  problem  is  to  put  into  action  pro- 
gressive, systematic  promotion  to  avail 
yourself  of  it  and  to  continue  to  do  so 
throughout  the  years  of  prosperity  that 
are  bound  to  come  to  us  as  a nation  so 
richly  gifted  with  agricultural  and 
other  natural  resources. 

I now  wish  to  present  figures  which  ' 
more  directly  affect  your  trade,  and  in 
doing  so  you  will  pardon  me  for  devot- 
ing them  to  a single  branch  of  the  trade 
with  which  I am  somewhat  more 
familiar  then  others.  I do  so,  however, 
simply  as  an  example  of  what  exists 
for  you  in  the  way  of  your  possibilities. 

I refer  more  especially  to  the  paint  and 
varnish  business.  No  doubt  if  I had 
the  opportunity  and  the  time  to  present 
them  today,  similar  opportunities  could 
be  shown  to  exist  with  the  higher  grade 
wall  papers,  period  furnitures,  draperies, 
carpets  and  other  branches  of  your  dec- 
orative art. 

Canada  has  a population  approximat- 
ing 8,000,000  people  in  round  numbers. 
Figuring  on  the  usual  average  of  five 
people  to  the  family,  we  have  1,600,000 
families,  with  perhaps  the  same  num- 
ber of  homes  to  house  them.  This  does 
not  include  public  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  barns,  schools,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories, transportation  buildings,  and 
other  properties  on  which  paints  and 
varnishes  may  be  applied,  inside  and 
out.  Under  normal  conditions  Canadian 


paint  and  varnish  factories  manufac- 
tured annually  about  $8,500,000  worth  of 
paints,  varnishes,  colors  and  other  fin- 
ishing materials.  We  imported  around 
.another  $1,500,000  worth,  making  a total 
of  $10,000,000.  This  means  that  only 
$1.25  worth  of  these  products  were  man- 
ufactured and  imported  annually  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country,  or  $5  annually  for  each  of  our 
homes,  not  including  the  other  build- 
ings mentioned. 

In  all  probability  70  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  was  absorbed  by  manufacturers 
for  the  finishing  of  their  products, 
which  brings  our  annual  average  down 
to  $1.88  for  each  of  these  1,600,000  homes, 
or  a per  capita  production  of  37%c. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Canadian  people 
can  be  induced  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
painting  their  homes  every  three  years, 
using,  say,  an  average  of  $30  worth  of 
paints  and  varnishes.  This  would  re- 
quire the  manufacture  and  importation 
annually  of  $15,000,000  worth  which,  with 
the  amount  manufacturers  use,  would 
make  a total  of  over  $22,000,000,  more 
tha.n  Or  double  the  amount  under  actual 
normal  conditions. 

I do  not  believe  you  will  receive  with 
any  surprise  the  statement  that  from  a 
casual  census  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  4 per  cent,  of  the  barns  of 
Ontario  are  painted.  In  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  where  barn  painting  has  be- 
come more  of  a habit,  it  is  estimated 
that  20  per  cent,  are  painted  every  three 
years. 

The  postal  census  of  1915  reveals  the 
fact  that  Canada  only  manjifactured 
$1.05  per  capital  in  paint  and  varnish 
materials  of  all  kinds. 

To  you,  as  master  painters,  I believe 
these  figures  will  appear  little  short  of 
astounding.  Astounding  when  we  think 
for  a moment  of  the  neglect  they  reveal 
in  protection  to  property.  Astounding 
even  from  the  decorative  standpoint, 
when  we  realize  the  neglect  manifest 
in  our  average  living  conditions. 

Our  national  waste  through  lack  of 
ipaint/ing  must  then  be  something 
enormous.  If  there  ever  was  a need  for 
protection  and  conservation  of  property 
it  exists  today.  As  an  instance:  No.  1 
hemlock,  that  sold  two  years  ago  at 
$17  per  1,0(K),  is  now  selling  at  high  as 
$40  and  $45. 

Professor  King,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  claims  that  there 
is  a greater  loss  in  inevitable  deteriora- 
tion of  property  through  lack  of  paint 
than  there  is  by  fire.  Canada’s  loss  by 
fire  in  1917  was  upwards  of  $23,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  paint  and  varnish  produced  in  nor- 
mal times.  Carrying  our  figures  on  in- 
surance further,  we  find  that  while  in 
1915  we  only  produced  $1.05  per  capita 
in  painting  materials  for  all  purposes. 
We  spent  $4.41  in  annual  fire  insurance 
premiums  carrying  policies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $388.90  per  capital.  As  a result 
we  retrieved  $1.77  per  capita  from  fire 
losses  incurred.  At  this  rate  we  are 
only  spending  23%  per  cent,  in  paint 
protection  against  that  spent  for  fire 
protection,  and  yet  if  our  friend,  the 
professor  is  right,  our  losses  through 
lack  of  paint  are  greater  as  well  as 
more  sure  and  inevitable. 

I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  make  any  long  drawn-out  deductions 
from  these  figures.  They  spell  oppor- 
tunity for  you  as  master  painters  at 
every  angle.  • At  the  least  they  point 
undeniably  to  the  advocating  of  the  use 
of  more  paint  and  varnish  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  homes  in  Canada.  I 
’Simply  ask  the  question,  will  you  pre- 
pare yourselves  to  take  advantage  of 
the  awakened  spirit  of  Canada,  which, 
/as  has  been  shown,  is  breaking  away 
from  old  prejudices,  and  do  them  the 
service  of  promoting  greater  protection 
to  their  property?  I sincerely  hope  that 
any  suggestions  I can  make  will  at  least 
point  a way  by  which  it  may  be  done. 


Increasing  Per  Capita  Consumption 

It  may  occur  to  some  of  you  to  ask 
can  the  demand  be  increased;  is  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  consumptive  ca- 
pacity per  capita.  Perhaps  we  can  an- 
swer this  best  by  referring  to  the  per 
capita  production  of  other  commodities 
as  revealed  in  the  postal  census  of  our 
industries,  taken  in  1915.  We  find  that 
while  Canada  produced  $1.06  per  capita 
in  paints  and  varnishes,  she  also  pro- 
duced $18.08  per  capita  in  textiles  of  all 
kinds,  94c.  for  hats,  caps  a,nd  furs,  $4.26 
per  capita  for  boots  and  shoes,  $15.42 
per  capita  in  timber,  lumber  and  re- 
manufactured  timber  products,  $1.22  per 
capita  for  furniture,  $48.62  per  capita 
in  manufactured  foods  y>f  all  kinds, 
$15.05  per  capita  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, $1.71  in  rubber  goods,  and  $5.92  in 
goods  manufactured  from  leather  other 
than  shoes.  In  pure  luxuries  we  find  a 
production  of  '$4  per  capita  in  liquors 
and  malts,  $3.62  per  capita  for  tobacco, 
$3.04  for  automobiles,  35c.  for  soft 
drinks,  and  27c.  for  jewelry. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  lacked  a sense 
of  the  relative  merit  of  our  trade  de- 
serves. The  people  of  Canada  have  not 
grasped,  nor  been  made  to  grasp,  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  it  would  mean  to  all 
concerned  to  raise  the  paint  and  varnish 
trade  and  its  application  from  the  status 
of  a luxury  to  that  of  a necessity.  This. 
I take  it,  would  become  a part  of  your 
efforts  in  trade  promotion. 

As  I have  pointed  out,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  your  work  is  labor.  While  I 
have  no  definite  statistics  to  show  what 
the  master  painters  of  Canada  have  ac- 
complished along  this  line  in  the  past,»let 
me  for  a moment  endeavor  to  picture  in 
numbers  some  of  the  possbilities  that  lay 
before  you.  These  may  be  speculative  or 
acadamic,  but  they  will  provide  some  food 
for  thought  in  our  discussion  today. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  then, 
when  I say  that  the  master  painters  and 
decorators  of  Canada  are  not.  lacking  in 
opportunities  and  possibilities  for  their 
trade  collectively  and  individually. 
Knowing  your  own  conditions  as  you  do, 
there  is  ample  justification  for  a thor- 
oughly organized  trade  promotion  cam- 
paign with  the  possibility  of  returns 
which  as  yet  you  have  scarcely  touched 
the  fringe  of. 

Manufacturer  a Factor. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  been  a tremendous  factor  in 
increasing  the  use  and  consumption  of 
paints  and  varnishes  through  his  adver- 
tising and  through  his  large  distributing 
organizations.  It  is  useless  to  think  that 
he  can  be  hindered  or  his  progress 
checked.  He  is  going  to  continue  to  find 
outlets  for  his  products,  and  you  can 
safely  count  upon  continued  progress  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade.  With  these 
conditions  in  mind,  I feel  certain  that  if 
the  consuming  public  can  be  induced  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  painter  more 
generally  in  applying  their  ready-mixed 
paint  such  efforts  would  result  in  better 
appreciation  of  paint  in  general,  at  the 
same  time  open  a larger  field  for  your 
services  and  labor.  If  both  sides  would 
free  themselves  of  any  unreasonable  and 
prejudiced  bias  that  may  exist,  and  work 
in  closer  harmony  and  co-oiperation,  the 
manufacturer  and  those  connected  with 
his  system  of  distribution  could  open 
many  avenues  of  trade  to  you  as  painters. 

Where  Painter  Is  Needed. 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  closer  relationship  in  this  respect 
would  result: — 

First — That  paints  and  varnishes,  both 
as  protective  and  preservative  mediums, 
Avill  be  better  appreciated  by  the  public 
when  applied  by  an  experienced  painter, 
and  this  appreciation  will  assist  to  extend 
its  greater  use  as  a means  of  protection 
and  conservation. 

Second — Both  sides  putting  aside  any 
existing  prejudices,  and,  by  reaching  a 
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more  complete  understanding  of  each 
other’s  purposes,  will  greatly  assist  in 
their  mutual  advancement  and  progress. 

Third — That  there  exists  in  certain  of 
the  public  mind  some  doubts  as  to  the 
merits  of  paints  of  all  kinds  through  cer- 
tain differences  in  opinion  possessed  by 
the  painter  on  one  hand  and  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  other.  Thorough  under- 
standing between  the  two-  would  tend  to 
dispel  these  doubts  and  advance  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  all  concerned  in  the 
trade. 

It  is,  then  apparent  that  any  attempt 
at  trade  promotion  on  your  own  part 
must  of  necessity  involve  not  only  co- 
ordination among-  yourselves,  but  co- 
operation with  all  other  branches  of  the 
trade. 

I have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
the  opportunities  that  exist  for  trade 
promotion  and  the  conditions  that  make 
more  extensive  and  intensive  develop- 
ment seem  necessary.  This  I deem  nec- 
essary, on  the  principle  that  it  is  well  to 
look  before  you  leap.  It  will  be  my  next 
duty  to  suggest  in  a general  way  how 
this  work  may  be  carried  out. 

There  are  three-  phases  of  such  an  effort 
that  I deem  essential  to  its  success. 

First — ^Co-operation  with  all  other 
branches  of  the  trade. 

Second — Co-operation  and  co-ordination 
among  yourselves  in  a collective  effort  to 
develop  your  o-wn  interests. 

Third — Individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise to  take  full  advantage  of  these  two 
co-operative  phases  and  the  development 
of  systematic  advertising  and  intensive 
salesmanship. 

Involved  in  these  three  phases  of  fur- 
thering trade  promotion  are  three  meth- 
ods which  should  be  utilized  as  the  instru- 
ments of  such  work.  These  are; — • 

First — Advertising,  which  would  be,  to 
a large  extent,  the  principal  instrument 
of  the  first  two  phases. 

Second — ^Salesmanship,  which  forms 
part  of  the  second  phase  and  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  third. 

Third — The  systematic  keeping  of  rec- 
ords, showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  can  be  accomplished. 

The  Manufacturer’s  Problem. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  manufactur- 
ers of  paints  and  varnishes  in  their  ad- 
vertising have  given  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  painter:  this  criticism  has 
good  grounds  for  its  justification.  But 
remember  this,  the  manufacturer  has  a 
product  to  sell  and  he  is  going  to  sell  all 
he  possibly  can  of  it.  In  so  doing,  he 
will  travel  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
as  well  as  open  every  possible  avenue 
he  can  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
his  product.  But  I ask  you  what  have 
the  master  painters  done  either  collec- 
tively or  individually  to  correct  or  even 
counteract  this  oversight?  Hitherto 
what  form  of  co-operation  have  you  ex- 
tended to  him  that  would  cause  him  to 
reconsider  his  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission? What  check  have  you  placed 
upon  this  tendency  to  overlook  the 
painter  in  the  way  of  cooperative  effort 
in  your  own  behalf?  I do  not  wish  to 
suggest  now  that  you  enter  upon  any 
keen  competitive  advertising  campaign 
in  which  any  gauntlets:  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  ring.  Rather  I would  suggest 
again  the  glad  hand  of  co-operation 
wherein  your  viewpoint  may  be-  presented 
and  the  manufacturer  brought  to  a 
larger  sense  of  obligation  to  you  with 
consequent  fuller  recognition  in  his  ad- 
vertising of  the  services  you  can  render. 

The  third  phase  of  this  cooperation, 
dealing  with  the  individual  and  the  ob- 
ligation upon  him  to  take  his  own  initia- 
tive by  taking  advantage  of  these  co- 
operative efforts.  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  atempt  to  formulate  any  plan 
that  would  prove  applicable  to  each  in- 
dividual, as  in  every  other  industry 
there  are  painters  who  will  see  oppor- 
tunities, where  others  will  see  none. 
There  are  painters  and  decorators  of  ex- 


perience who  through  natural  ability 
have  risen  to  where  they  no  longer  need 
to  touch  the  brush  or  the  shears,  but  can 
profitably  devote  their  whole  attention 
to  the  development  of  their  business. 
There  are  others  again  whose  place 
properly  belongs  -with  the  instruments 
of  their  profession.  Certain  men  by 
their  personality,  natural  aptitude,  sense 
of  opportunities  and  other  qualifications 
are  better  fitted  to  become  salesmen  and 
advertisers.  This  is  human  nature  the 
world  over.  Whatever  your  ability  may 
be  along  this  line  do  not  rest  on  your 
oars  with  the  idea  that  when  any  co- 
operative effort  has  been  swung  into 
action  all  you  have  to  do  is  sit  back  and 
let  the  shekels  roll  in.  Rather  such  a 
campaign  should  be  th©  reason  for  more , 
intensive  activity  both  in  your  selling 
and  advertising  endeavor,  and  don’t  let 
the  other  fellow  pay  the  whole  bill.  I 
do  not  know  oof  any  better  stimulus 
to  individual  action  in  collective  effort 
than  that  the  individual  should  con- 
tribute to  the  very  limit  of  his  means. 
Where  your  iron  men  go,  your  heart, 
soul,  and  whole  busines  interest  will  be 
tagging  pretty  close  behind,  and  -with 
individual  interest  aroused  in  this  man- 
ner it  will  not  be  a difficult  matter  to 
pick  not  advantages  that  will  be  pre- 
sented in  various  forms. 

Advertising  Should  Be  Impersonal 

The  advertising  for  a general  “more 
paint”  campaign  should  be  of  an  im- 
personal nature  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  should  be  presented 
fairly  and  equitably,  while  the  supreme 
object  would  be  to  induce  the  public  to 
use  more  paintsi  and  varnisnes,  largely 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  and 
preservation,  the  services  of  the  master 
painter  should  be  given  prominence  as 
a means  of  obtaining  better  application 
with  consequent  better  results  in  pro- 
tection and  fuller  value  from  the  ma- 
terials used.  Such  a campaign  should 
be  purely  educational,  impressing  upon 
th©  public  the  actual  economic  value  of 
paints  and  varnishes  and  also  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  your  services.  Every 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  remove  any 
ingrained  ideas  that  these  services  are 
more  or  less  luxuries  and  should  seek  to 
place  them  on  the  status  of  necessities. 
Such  advertising  appeal  could  be  dealt 
with  from  the  standpoints  of  protection 
and  beautification.  Appeal  should  be 
made  not  through  high  explosive  super- 
latives, but  through  actual  facts,  sound 
reasoning  and  pointing  our  tfie  dollar 
and  cent  advantages  of  painting.  On 
the  whole  such  a campaign  conducted 
through  magazines,  posters  or  whatever 
media  chosen,  should  form  me  back- 
ground before  which  all  other  associated 
or  individual  efforts  could  be  carried  out. 
There  should  be  in  it  a keynote  from 
which  all  other  efforts  may  take  their 
cue.  In  so  far  as  possible  it  snould  be 
an  all-year-round  effort  so  that  all 
branches  of  the  trade  may  be  assisted  in 
overcoming  the  dull  seasons  and  avoid, 
if  posible,  the  rush  seasons  with  which 
we  are  now  afflicted. 

Such  a campaign  must  not  be  spas- 
modic, but  continuous  and  formulated 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out  for 
at  least  five  years.  I do  not  know  of 
any  better  means  of  wasting  money  in 
advertising  them  by  a splurge  in  which 
a great  noise  is  made  for  a short  time, 
followed  by  silence  in  which  both  the 
public  and  the  trade  lose-  interest.  Bike 
the  continuous  drop  of  water  on  the  rock 
the  only  possible  way  of  making  a worth 
while  impression  will  be  through  the 
steady  day  in  and  day  out  pounding 
home  of  the  message  of  more  paint.  I be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  campaign  outlined 
by  our  friends  in  the  trade  in  the  United 
States.  Their  plans  and  subscriptions 
have  been  placed  on  a five-year  basis, 
and  I am  convinced  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
their  success. 


Everywhere  I go  I see  a shingle  stuck 
up  here  and  there  “John  Smith,  Painter 
and  Decorator,  estimates  given” — verily 
estimates  given,  but  what  kind  of  ser- 
vice does  John  Smith  give,  absolutely 
nothing  to  impress  me  with  the  fact  that 
John  Smith  has  a protestive,  or  preser- 
vative service  to  offer.  John  Smith  may 
be  a first  class  whitewash  artist,  and  a- 
third-rate  painter.  John  Smith  may  be 
a man  who  fully  recognizes  the  preserva- 
tive value  of  paint,  and  thereby  be  an 
excellent  brush  hand,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  any  difference  in  his  ser- 
vices from  John  Jones,  J-rrnes  Wilson, 
of  Billy  Watk  ns,  sh.ngles  all  bearing 
the  same  legend.  As  .an  unsophisticated 
layman  property  owner,  I may  h.ave 
sufficient  paint  bn  my  house  to  main- 
tain just  the  respectability  that  keeps 
me  in  line  with  my  neighbrs,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  just  insufficiently  coated 
that  deterioration  is  not  being  prevent- 
ed. I have  yet  to  see  anything  advanced 
by  the  individual  master  painter  that 
would  jolt  my  economic  mind  to  the 
necessity  of  having  him  come  around 
with  estimates  given  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

Some  Advertising  Appeals. 

General  collective  campaigns  are  to  a 
large  extent  immobile  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  long  previous  preparation 
and  because  they  must  be  prepared  to 
cover  general  conditions.  The  indi- 
vidual master  painter  can  quickly  adapt 
himself  to  changing  local  conditions. 

A few  instances  of  what  might  be 
done  in  advertising  appeals  in  hard 
times. 

“Paint  and  Decorate.” 

“Rent  your  empty  house.” 

Have  you  a farm  for  sale? 

Use  paint. 

And  get  a better  price. 

“Dumber  prices  soaring. 

You’re  losing  money. 

Paint  and  preserve  your  property.” 

“Earn  more  interest  on  your  prop- 
erty. 

Decorate  and  Paint. 

For  Higher  Rent  or 

Better  Sale  Price.” 

The  point  I desire  to  make  is  this, 
salesmanship  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
generalities.  It  must  be  direct  and  spe- 
cific, appealing  to  the  pride,  economy  or 
the  pocketbook  of  your  prospects  with  a 
definite  selling  service  and  idea. 

How  to  Stop  Paint  Peddling. 

A great  deal  of  concern  has  arisen 
among  master  painters  in  the  United 
States  over  the  action  of  certain  agents 
of  paint  manufacturers  making  house  to 
house  solicitations  for  the  sale  of  paint. 
I will  not  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  such  methods  of  conducting  business 
except  to  say  that  they  were  succepful 
in  disposing  of  considerable  quantities. 
While  certain  firms  of  a higher  standing 
discontinued  the  practice  there  is  noth- 
ing illegal  that  I know  of  to  prevent  it. 
It  might  possibly  be  controlled  by  li- 
cense through  the  government  or  local 
municipalities.  The  practice  has  started 
and  as  I understand  has  been  more  or 
less  successful  to  the  agents  conducting 
the  canvass.  Now,  gentlemen,  since  the 
virus  is  in  the  blood  it  is  quite  likely  to 
extend  itself.  Personally  I feel  that 
such  nractice  will  reach  its  own  level  m 
the  same  way  that  house  to  house  ped- 
dling of  tea  and  other  staple  commodi- 
ties have  done.  However,  I want  to 
point  out  that  paint  manufacturers  ha\e 
been  doing  this  for  years  in  a modified 
form  by  the  distribution  of  circulars 
through  the  mails.  The  advertising 
manager  of  one  of  the  _ largest 
manui’acturers  in  the  United  States  told 
me  personally  that  the  success  of  his 
company  was  to  a great  extent  built 
upon  their  mailing  lists  and  the  circu- 
lars they  distributed  through  the  mails. 
Whether  the  house  to  house  form  of  dis- 
tribution will  ever  make  its  appearance 
in  Canada  I cannot  say.  Whether  it 
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does  or  not  the  best  way  for  you  to 
combat  it  will  be  the  development  of 
more  intensive  trade  promotion,  more 
intensive  salesmanship  and  a constant 
endeavor  to  raise  the  standards  of  your 
service. 

At  first,  probably  your  co-operative 
efforts  will  exhibit  little  signs  of  results. 
But  result®  will  come  if  you  keep  at  it 
with  an  everlasting  determination  with 
a five-year  determination,  such  as  I 
have  emphasized.  At  first,  results  will 
come  as  from  thin  air.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  many  of  them  directly  to 
your  co-operative  efforts.  Advertising, 
to  a great  extent,  can  only  be  sugges- 
tive. The  seeds  of  your  ideas  will  be 
scattered  by  the  four  winds  on  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  grounds,  but  they  will 
bear  fruit  in  countless  ways  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  foretell.  For  the 
individual  master  painter  results  will 
come  mostly  to  those  who  keep  contin- 
ually on  their  toes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work  done. 

Co-operation  Means  Success, 

All  over  the  world  co-operation  is  the 
keynote  of  commerce  and  of  war.  Look- 
ing to  the  future,  it  does  not  need  a 
prophet  to  predict  that  sooner  or  later 
We  will  hang  up  our  muskets,  gas  masks 
and  helmets  and  commence  wheting  our 
pruning  hooks  and  polishing  our  plow- 
shares for  a commercial  strife  that  will 
put  past  c ompetition  deep  into  the 
shade.  Essentials  and  not  non-essentials 
will  be  the  things  that  count,  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  will  be  the  life 
breath  of  our  efforts.  Any  single  man 
or  any  single  branch  of  any  trade  that 
thinks  they  can  combat  coming  competi- 
tion single-handed  is  going  to  be  sorely 
disappointed.  Even  war  is  a game  that 
no  single  nation  is  fool  enough  to  tackle 
alone.  More  intensive  application  and 
specialization  of  the  work  that  each  in- 
dividual. has  in  hand  will  be  necessary 
to  his  success. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
a coat  of  paint  outside  of  the  home  leads 
to  a coat  of  paint  inside,  wall  paper  here 
and  kalsomine  there.  Perchance,  a new 
carpet  or  new  furniture,  draperies  and 
general  renovation  is  the  result.  These 
in  turn  will  very  often  lead  to  a new 
coat  of  paint,  and  so  these  allied 
branches  of  the  trade  boost  each  other 
all  down  the  line.  In  this  connection  the 
following’  figures,  taken  from  the  postal 
census  of  1915,  and  compared  with  simi- 
lar figures  from  the  census  of  1910,  will 
prove  of  interest.  In  1910  our  wall  paper 
industries  produced  $1,115,290  worth  of 
goods,  or  11  cents  per  capita.  In  1915 
they  produced  only  $548,099  worth  of 
goods,  or  8.1  cents  per  capita,  a decline 
of  6 cents  per  capita.  MHiat  the  rea- 
sons for  this  decline  were  I cannot  say. 
No  doubt  it  may  be  partially  explained 
from  the  fact  that  Canada  as  yet  had 
not  entirely  recovered  from  the  earlier 
shock  of  war,  nor  adjusted  herself  to 
the  prosperous  condition  that  followed 
in  later  years.  To  what  extent  you  felt 
this  condition  individually  you  can  best 
tell  yourselves. 

Under  the  classification,  interior  deco- 
ration, government  figures  state  that  the 
value  of  such  products  in  1910  were  $2,- 
106,274,  or  a per  capita  production  of  26 
cents,  while  in  1915  they  decline  to  $360,- 
561,  or  a per  capita  production  of  4% 
cents.  These  figure®  undoubtedly  show 
that  in  certain  branches  your  trade  has 
suffered  and  that  there  is  a bold  need  of 
strenuous  effort  to  keep  your  end  up. 

While  I can  obtain  no  figures  for  1910, 
I find  that  the  value  of  products  under 
the  classification.  Painting  and  G-lazing, 
in  1915  was  $883,461,  or  11  cents  per  cap- 
ita. This  figure  is  extremely  low,  and 
when  taken  into  consideration  with 
those  of  paints  and  varnishes,  I believe 
must  be  incomplete. 

No  Time  to  Stop. 

One  more  factor  in  this  subject  and  I 
am  through.  I have  been  asked  if  it  is 


advisable  that  such  an  effort  should  be 
advocated  at  the  present  time.  My  an- 
swer is  that  deterioration  of  property 
proceeds  inevitably  war  or  no  war.  The 
rising  prices  and  the  scarcity  of  build- 
ing materials  has  brought  conservation 
home  closer  to  us  than  it  has  ever  come 
before.  While  prices  of  paints  and  labor 
have  risen,  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  two.  The  ne- 
cessity for  preserving  our  property  has 
become  of  national  and  international 
importance,  in  that  we  must  increase 
our  surplus  building  material  in  every 
way  possible  for  replacement  of  the  de- 
struction that  has  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope. .Replacement  of  property  worn  out 
through  wear  and  tear  or  neglect  due 
to  war  conditions  will  become  a tremen- 
dous problem  in  no  very  great  length  of 
time.  Paints  and  varnishes  can  perform 
a tremendous  service  in  preserving  and 
avoiding  necessity  of  replacement  to  a 
certain  degree. 

All  these  things  considered,  it  may  be 
still  unadvisable  to  commence  any  such 
effort  as  yet.  But  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  can  prevent  you  making  your 
plans  and  outlining  your  program  for 
the  years  to  come.  Forty  years  of  prep- 
aration, planning  and  systematizing 
their  national  commercial  and  military 
organizations  has  permitted  Germany  to 
cause  the  commotion  that  she  has  in 
Europe.  Today  she  is  planning  to  pros- 
ecute an  after  the  war  program  as  are 
our  allies.  The  various  factors  in  the 
industrial  world,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, while  yet  engaged  in  coping 
with  war  conditions,  are  slowly  but 
surely  formulating  plane  for  the  exten- 
sion and  promotion  of  their  interests 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  tow- 
ards more  normal  conditions. 

Gentlemen,  I have  offered  you  these 
suggestions  as  an  individual  only.  I 
could  not,  nor  have  I attempted,  to 
touch  on  every  phase  of  this  broad  sub- 
ject. If  these  ideas  will  but  open  a dis- 
cussion that  will  lead  to  definite  action 
on  your  part  I feel  that  I shall  have  per- 
formed a slight  service  and  contributed 
a slight  bit  to  the  trade  at  large  well- 
being of  your  trade  as  well  as  the  trade 
at  large. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  had  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  subject  of  “Trade 
Promotion,’’  and  he  was  free  to  admit 
that  the  excellent  paper  to  which  ttiey 
had  just  listened  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  heard  on  the  question.  It  should 
be  published  in  all  the  trade  journals. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  carry  over 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Mihell’s  paper  un- 
til after  Mr.  McGhan  had  presented  his 
first  paper.  As  the  two  papers  dealt 
with  much  the  same  subject,  tlia  two 
papers  could  be  discussed  at  the  some 
time. 

Question  Drawer. 

The  question  drawer  was  then 

opened  by  Messrs.  Dewar  and 
Wall. 

The  first  question  was:  “Which  is  the 
better  to  use  in  a ground  color  for  grain- 
ing, white  lead  or  lithopone?”  Mr.  Wall 
answered  that  lead  was  preferable  to 
lithopone,  because  lithopone  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  second  question  was:  "What  is 
best  method  to  prepare  a wall  that  has 
been  varnished  for  papering?"  Mr. 
Dewar  answered  to  give  it  coat  of  pearl 
ash  Or  a size  of  alum  and  molasses. 
'Others  suggested  that  a coat  of  fresh 
paint  and  pumice  had  proved  successful. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

The  convention  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Delaney  at  10.15 
a.  m. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committees: — ■ 

President’s  Address— Messrs.  F.  T. 
Brooks  and  Jas.  Phinnemore. 


Resolutions — Messrs.  F.  H.  McCausland 
and  A.  M.  McKenzie. 

Auditing — Messrs.  S.  N.  Hughes  and  A. 
M.  McKenzie. 

Question  Box — Messrs.  John  Dewar 
and  W.  E.  Wall. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  George 
C.  Sprague,  principal  of  Hamilton  Tech- 
nical School,  who  was  escorted  to  the 
platform  by  Mr.  Faircloth  and,  after  a 
few  congratulatory  remarks,  delivered 
the  following  address  on  “Trade  Schools 
and  Our  Future  Tradesmen’’: — 

“Trade  Schools  and  Our 
Future  Tradesmen.” 

A TRADESMAN. 

A tradesman,  I take  to  mean  a man 
who  is  skillful  in  all  branches  of  a trade. 
If  we  say  a man  is  a machinist,  we 
mean  that  he  is  able  to  operate  all  kinds 
of  machinery  used  in  the  construction 
of  machine  tools  and  power  units.  If 
v/e  say  a man  is  a carpenter,  we  mean 
that  he  is  able  to  take  the  plans  made 
by  an  architect  for  a house  or  any  other 
construction  of  wood,  and  build  that 
house  from  the  sills  to  the  ridge  board, 
inside  and  out,  according  to  specifica- 
tions. If  we  say  a man  is  a painter  and 
decorator,  we  mean  that  he  is  not  only 
able  to  spread  paint  upon  a given  sur- 
face, but  that  he  understands  some- 
thing about  the  mixture  of  pigments, 
color  harmony,  and  the  use  of  various 
forms  of  decoration.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  we  mean  by  tradesman  a worker 
who  is  a master  of  a certain  range  of 
operations  requiring  skill  of  hand  and 
intelligence  of  brain  in  a given  medium, 
it  may  be  metal,  wood  or  pigment. 

THE  DAYS  OF  THEl  HANDICRAFTS. 

There  was  a time  several  generations 
ago  when  we  had  tradesmen  who  were 
called  masters  of  their  craft.  With 
simple  hand  tools  and  the  rude  appli- 
ances of  their  day  they  carved  in  wood 
and  stone  and  wrought  in  iron,  on  prec- 
ious metals  and  with  the  brush.  In 
those  days  the  artisan  merged  into  the 
artist.  'These  master  craftsmen  are  no 
more.  The  advent  of  power  machinery 
spelled  the  doom  of  the  craftsmen. 

MODERN  INDUSTRY. 

The  application  of  power  to  machinery 
produced  the  present  industrial  order. 
Not  without  severe  struggle  between 
employe  and  employer  have  we  .come 
to  the  comparative  truce  of  these  days. 
How  the  master  craftsman  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  would  marvel  were  he 
privileged  to  return  to  one  of  our  great 
industrial  centers  and  visit  our  fac- 
tories. He  would  find  that  the  machin- 
ist of  old  has  given  place  to  machine 
tenders,  operators,  specialists;  that  the 
workers  in  wood  and  stone  and  iron  and 
pigment  have  little  of  the  old  master’s 
skill  in  all  branches  of  the  craft  and  his 
zest  in  turning  out  a work  of  art. 

Machinery  has  displaced  the  worker 
of  hughly  developed  skill  in  all  branches 
of  the  trade.  Men  have  become  in  many 
cases  cogs  in  a machine.  When  they 
fail  to  perform  their  operations  in  time 
with  this  moving  machine  they  are 
dropped  from  the  payroll.  As  cogs  they 
are  useful,  but  as  clogs  they  are  un- 
profitable servants. 

THE  PASSING  OF  OLD  FORMS  OF 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

It  has  been  stated  on  a good  many 
occasions  that  apprenticeship  is  dead. 
That  is  true.  Old  forms  of  apprentice- 
ship are  dead,  just  as  truly  as  old  forms 
of  handicraftsmanship  are  dead. 

It  is  only  the  old  form  of  apprentice- 
ship that  is  dead,  however.  The  prin- 
ciple of  apprenticeship  can  be  applied 
in  modern  industry  just  as  successfully 
as  ever  it  was  applied  in  the  age  that 
has  gone. 

NEW  FORMS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

The  new  form  of  apprenticeship  is  the 
growth  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  Is 
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very  simple  and  it  brings  results  of  value 
to  both  apprentice  and  employer. 

Apprenticeship  is  perfectly  practicable 
in  factory  production  applied  to  such 
trades  as  machine  practice,  tool  making, 
die  making,  pattern  making,  machine 
drafting  and  cabinet  making. 

Apprenticeship  is  also  practicable  in 
such  building  trades  as  plumbing,  sheet 
metal  work,  electrical  work,  painting  and 
decorating,  carpentry  and  joinery,  brick- 
laying and  masonery. 

In  the  average  trade  under  considera- 
tion the  period  of  apprenticeship  should 
be  four  years,  the  apprentice  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  be- 
ginning wage  not  less  than  one  dollar  a 
day  for  the  first  six  months,  with  an  in- 
crease every  six  months  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  em- 
ployer who  will  observe  these  principles 
and  who  will  take  some  interest  in  the 
development  of  an  apprentice  during  his 
apprenticeship,  who  will  make  provision 
for  teaching  the  apprentice  the  mastery 
of  trade  practice,  will  never  have  very 
much  difficulty  securing  good  apprentices 
and  in  keeping  them  until  they  complete 
their  training.  If  in  addition  to  a rea- 
sonable wage  scale  and  a fair  opportun- 
ity to  learn  trade  practice,  the  employer 
will  co-operate  with  some  good  trade 
school  in  his  community  for  the  part 
time  instruction  of  his  apprentices  in 
the  theory  and  more  tecnnical  branches 
of  the  trade,  he  will  never  experience 
much  failure  in  the  employment  of  ap- 
prentices. The  exploitation  of  appren- 
tices is  largely  reasonable  for  killing  off 
the  desire  among  our  youth  to  become 
apprentices.  High  wages  paid  for  rou- 
tine tasks  in  modern  industry  also  has 
worked  against  the  development  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  recent  times. 

Tradesmen  are  not  born,  neither  do 
they  drop  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
upon  our  shops  and  factories  to  take 
their  place  in  the  whirl  of  modem  indus- 
trial operations..  You  can  obtain  a wild 
mass  of  tangled  weeds  and  underbrush 
upon  an  untilled  field,  but  you  must 
plant  seed,  cultivate  and  water  the  land 
from  which  you  expect  to  obtain  nour- 
ishing foodstuffs. 

Apprenticeship  is  the  only  plan  that  I 
know  of  whereby  we  can  make  trades- 
men or  men  of  possessing  mastery  of  a 
trade.  In  this  there  is  no  greater  agency 
than  the  trade  school. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  trade 
school  can  be  of  service  in  training 
tradesmen  and  in  placing  apprenticeship 
upon  a sane  basis. 

Part  Time  Instruction. 

1.  Trade  schools  can  undertake  the 
part  time  instruction  of  apprentices  in 
related  theory  and  technical  branches  of 
the  trade.  There  have  been  many  efforts 
along  this  line  in  various  cities  on  this 
continent.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Car- 
penter Contractors’  Association  and  the 
Carpenters’  Labor  Union  have  operat- 
ed successfully  by  joint  trade  agreement 
a plan  for  the  training  of  apprentices 
during  the  three  off  winter  months,  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March.  The  wage 
scale  is  based  upon  nine  months’  work 
and  three  monthsi’  school  attendance. 
OPay  runs  throughout  the  year.  The  ap- 
prentices attend  the  Technical  High 
School  and  receive  a thorough  training 
in  building  construction.  MTien  they  re- 
port for  work  in  the  spring,  they  must 
show  satisfactory  reports  for  the  three 
months’  work,  otherwise  they  are  re- 
quired to  attend  school  for  further  train- 
ing, pay  the  teacher  and  forfeit  their 
pay  during  that  time.  If  they  refuse 
they  lose  their  union  card. 

The  Electrical  Workers’  Union  and  the 
Electrical  Contractors’  Association  of 
Chicago,  by  joint  agreement,  have  estab- 
lished a system  of  part-time  instruction 
of  apprentices  in  that  trade.  Appren- 
tices attend  the  technical  school  for  one- 
half  day  each  week  for  instruction  in  the 
science  of  electricity  for  ten  months  of 
the  year. 


The  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Union 
and  the  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  by  joint  agreement, 
require  all  apprentices  in  that  trade  to 
attend  the  Union  iSchool  of  Painting  and 
Decorating  one  day  each  week.  This 
school  is  maintained  by  a nominal  due 
' of  $2  per  month,  paid  by  each  apprentice 
for  the  instruction  received,  which  was 
sufficient  when  I visited  the  school  in 
1913  to  cover  all  expenses.  There  were 
200  apprentices  receiving  the  benefit  of 
this  instruction  that  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  otber  ex- 
amples. What  has  proved  feasible  in 
Chicago  can  be  achieved  in  any  city.  We 
have  proved  that  in  Hamilton  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Over  twenty  firms  now  send  appren- 
tices one-half  day  each  week  to  the 
technical  and  art  school  in  the  following 
trades:  Machine  practice,  toolmaking, 

diemaking.  patternmaking,  electrical 
work,  drafting,  sawmaking,  printing  and 
lightographing.  One  hundred  appren- 
tices attended  during  the  year  1917-18. 

A Local  Example. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  ef- 
fected here  the  Typographical  Union  in 
the  last  joint  trade  agreement  with  both 
news  and  job  printers  included  provi- 
sions requiring  all  apprentices  in  the 
trade  to  attend  the  technical  school  one- 
half  day  each  week  and  six  evenings  a 
month  during  the  evening  class  session. 
These  apprentices  are  paid  for  the  time 
in  school  attendance.  The  results  ob- 
tained have  proved  so  helpful  that  all 
parties  to  this  agreement  are  highly  sat- 
isfied. An  interesting  feature  of  this 
part  time  training  during  the  last  year 
was  an  advertising  contest.  A full  page 
of  advertisements  were  set  for  various 
firms  and  printed  in  all  three  daily  pa- 
pers. The  advertising  managers  of  the 
three  daily  papers  solicited  the  ads  and 
turned  over  the  copy  to  the  head  of  our 
printing  department.  The  copy  was  as- 
signed to  the  apprentices  and  every  line 
of  type  was  their  own  work.  Many  of 
the  best  ads  which  resulted  were  set  up 
by  boys  who  had  never  set  a line  of  type 
until  they  came  to  the  technical  school. 

The  Electrical  Workers’  Union  and  the 
Electrical  Contractors’  Association  have 
under  consideration  a plan  for  sending 
apprentices  in  that  trade  to  the  Hamil- 
ton Technical  School  in  'September  for 
one-half  day  each  week. 

As  provision  is  made  we  hope  to  have 
apprentices  from  the  painters’  and  dec- 
orators’ trade  in  this  city  attending  for 
instruction  one-half  day  each  week. 

iPre-Apprenticeship  Course. 

2.  The  second  way  in  which  trade 
schools  may  help  make  tradesmen  is  by 
rneans  of  what  is  known  as  pre-appren- 
ticeship training.  If  we  can  secure  the 
boys  from  the  upper  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
earlier  before  they  are  tempted  to  leave 
school  to  take  some  odd  job;  if  we  can 
have  these  boys  for  two  years  or  even 
three  years  in  our  General  Industrial 
Course  we  can  turn  out  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  apprenticeship  material.  We  are 
doing  this.  Employers  in  this  city  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  Hamilton  Tech- 
nical School  as  the  best  source  of  sup- 
ply for  intelligent  apprentices  and  we 
have  no  trouble  placing  our  output  in 
positions  where  they  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  and  become  highly 
skilled  workers. 

This  kind  of  material  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  boy  the  employer  can  pick 
up  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  drifting 
about  for  two  years  at  odd  jobs.  If  a 
boy  has  attended  the  technical  school 
two  years,  when  he  reaches  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  is  given  a position  as  an  ap- 
prentice, he  should  be  given  a certain 
time  credit  upon  the  regular  term  of  ap- 
prentice.ship.  We  are  seeking  to  have 
this  principle  recognized  and  some  prac- 
ticable plan  evolved  that  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  concerned. 


Trade  School  Not  a Factory. 

A trade  school  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a factory  for  turning  out  finished 
workmen.  A youth  must  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  actual  trade  practice  to 
become  master  of  the  trade  kinks  and 
to  develop  confidence  and  resourceful- 
ness. All  that  a trade  school  can  do  is 
to  ground  a boy  in  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  trade,  teach  him  the  theory 
and  in  so  far  as  the  shops  are  turning 
out  a commercial  product  familiarize 
him  with  actual  trade  practice.  The 
finishing  comes  in  the  trade  itself. 

The  fact  remains  after  this  consider- 
ation of  modern  industry  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  training  tradesmen 
today,  that  without  trade  schools  we 
should  find  it  just  as  difficult  to  find  a 
tradesman  in  the  land  as  Diogenes  did 
to  find  an  honest  man  in  ancient  Athens. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  subdivision 
of  labor  and  the  multiplication  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  the  master  of  a trade  is 
a necessity.  He  is  needed  not  only  for 
superintendence  and  foremanship,  but 
for  the  very  maintainance  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  seems  to  displace  him. 
The  costlier  the  machine  tool  the  more 
brains  required  to  run  it.  The  more  deli- 
cate the  machinery  the  more  skill  to  con- 
trol it.  _ This  intelligence  cannot  be  pro- 
cured in  a floating  labor  market.  It 
must  be  developed  by  intelligent  meth- 
ods of  training.  What  is  true  in  factory 
production  is  much  more  true  in  build- 
ing trades. 

The  labor  market  today  has  been 
drained  of  its  skilled  workers.  They 
have  been  drawn  into  the  great  vortex 
overseas.  Many  will  never  return. 
Many  will  return,  but  will  never  be  able 
to  take  up  the  old  familiar  tools.  Never 
has  Canada  or  any  of  the  allied  nations 
been  confronted  by  a keener  necessity 
for  training  workers.  After  this  colossal 
struggle  will  come  the  industrial  and 
commercial  struggle  in  which  skill  alone 
will  bring  victory. 

The  time  has  come  when  communities, 
employers  and  the  nation  must  make 
plans  as  carefully  for  the  making  of 
men,  as  employers  do  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  products  for  commerce. 

The  future  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  demand  it. 

GEO.  L.  SPRIAGUE. 

President  Delaney  said  this  was  a live 
question,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  fully 
discussed. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  hear  Dr.  Ireton,  and  then  discuss  the 
subject.  It  was  so  agreed. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  Inter- 
national Committee  Trade  School  De- 
velopment, then  read  a paper  on  “Con- 
struction of  Man  Power,’’  afterwards  il- 
lustrating by  stereopticon  views  the 
work  which  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
trade  schools.  The  paper  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“Construction  of  Man-Power” 

By  DR.  D.  LOUIS  IRETOIV. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  such  de- 
struction of  man-power  as  is  going 
on  today,  and  never  has  there  been 
greater  necessity  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  great  waste  that  for  years  has  been 
permitted,  through  the  deficiencies  of  our 
public  educational  system,  to  be  cast  into 
the  human  scrap  heap,  and  which  might 
have  been  saved  and  developed  had 
proper  consideration  been  given  to  the 
conservation  of  our  .human  resources. 

That  this  great  waste  has  been  caused 
largely  by  our  neglect  properly  to  train 
our  youth  for  their  places  in  industry  and 
commerce,  and  for  better  citizenship,  is 
sad  to  contemplate;  and  that  they  have 
drifted  into  blind-alley  occupations,  which 
hold  no  promise  for  the  future,  was  no 

{Continued  on  page  26.) 
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Market  conditions  make  it  very  difficult  to 
quote  prices  to  the  painters  that  will  endure  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  small  lots  there  is  natur- 
ally a differential  in  prices  as  compared  with 
larger  quotations  on  larger  lots.  For  this  reason 
the  publishing  of  a page  of  prices  on  painting 
materials,  prices  at  which  painting  contractors 
can  secure  their  goods,  has  been  made  a feature 
of  The  Painters  Magazine.  These  prices  show 
the  general  trend  of  the  market,  but  do  not  al- 
ways show  prices  at  any  given  point  in  the  coun- 
try, as  these  vary  with  freight  rates  and  local 
conditions.  Readers  should  always  bear  this  in 
mind.  The  prices  current  for  this  issue  will  be 
found  on  page  295. 

« 

* — 

The  feature  of  the  market  for  paint  materials  is  the 
sharp  advance  in  linseed  oil.  It  is  a feature  whose  signi- 
ficance is  none  the  less  marked,  because  the  advance  has 
been  anticipated.  Everybody  looked  for  linseed  oil  to-  ad- 
vance, and  as  it  has  advanced  nobody  is  disappointed.  The 
condition,  however,  is  rather  serious  and  painters  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  get  oil,  or  if  they 
cannot  get  it,  what  they  are  going  to  use  as  a substitute. 
'Chemists  have  been  trying  for  years  to  find  such  a substi- 
tute and  have  not  yet  succeeded.  And  at  present  those  oils 
which  might  be  used  as  a partial  substitute,  or  as  an  aid 
in  a blend  with  linseed  oil,  are  themselves  so  high  that 
their  utilization  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  It  seems 
that  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
material  at  hand  and  wait  for  the  new  crop  of  flaxseed,  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  need 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  present  almost  prohibitive 

price.  . , , , 

While  lead  prices  are  strong.  There  is  demand  enough 
to  absorb  the  offering's,  but  with  economy  there  is  a gen- 
eral belief  that  the  trade  can  continue  to  exist  without 
actually  “shutting  up  shop.”  Turpentine  is  easier,  and 
prices  much  lower  than  they  were  at  the  recent  high  time. 
Dry  colors  are  high,  and  there  is  little  in  the  future  to 
make  it  appear  likely  that  there  will  be  any  price  reces- 
sion. Rather  the  indications  point  to  an  advance. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

The  market  is  strong  and  higher  than  at  last  quota- 
tions in  this  column.  Both  white  and  red  lead,  like  other 
painting  materials,  are  likely  to  change  prices,  with  more 
or  less  suddenness  these  days,  so  that  the  quotations  of 
today  may  be  different  from  those  of  tomorrow.  Painters 
may  be  able  to  buy  enough  for  immediate  use,  if  they 
practice  rigid  economy,  but  the  manufacturers  still  con- 
tinue and  will  continue  to  discourage  anything  that  looks 
like  speculation,  or  the  buying  of  supplies  for  needs  that 
are*  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Producers  are 
behind  in  supplying  demand,  and  absorption  by  the  gov- 
ernment figures  more  than  half  of  the  entire  production. 
For  prices  to  the  painting  trade  the  reader  is  referred  to 
quotqjfions  on  page  296  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Conditions  in  the  market  for  zinc  have  not  changed 
materially.  With  the  prices  fixed  for  the  present  by  the 
government,  there  is  little  to  be  said  except  to  state  that 
the  demands  by  the  government  continues  to  take  the  bulk 
of  offerings  French  process  zinc  red,  seal  is  quoted  13 @ 
13V2C.;  green  seal,  13y2@14c.,  and  white  seal,  14@14V2C. 
American  process  zinc  oxides  range  from  9 to  lO^e.  Readers 
are  referred  to  quotations  on  page  295. 

Linseed  Oil. 

It  seems  of  little  avail  to  attempt  to  quote  actual  prices 
for  linseed  oil,  for  quotations  are  subject  to  such  wide 
fiuctuations  that  price  today  may  be  entirely  different  from 
one  which  may  be  noted  tomorrow.  The  situation  presents 
some  puzzling  aspects,  for  it  is  said  that,  while  it  is  ad- 


mitted that  for  general  use  there  is  a distinct  scarcity  of 
oil,  some  of  the  crushers  have  a rather  fair  supply  of 
Argentine  seed  which  is  held  in  store,  and  has  not  been 
crushed  into  oil. 

The  embargo  on  importations  from  Argentina  is  still  in 
effect,  but  seed  is  still  arrivingl  from  the  South  American 
country,  this  being  the  flax  which  was  shipped  prior  to  the 
placing  of  the  embargo.  However,  these  shipments  cannot 
last  much  longer,  and  then  the  trade  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent for  fresh  seed  on  the  new  crop,  and  movement 
of  this  American  supply  can  hardly  he  expected  to  begin 
much  before  October. 

'Some  reports  of  crop  damage  in  the  West  have  been 
received  with  more  or  less  reservation,  and  there  still  con- 
tinues to  he  a general  feeling  that  the  production  in  our 
government  in  our  Northwest  will  meksure  up  to  the  orig- 
inal productions  of  something  a littie  larger  than  normal. 
New  areas  in  North  IDakota,  and  larger  ones  in  Montana, 
may  help  to  add  to  the  acreage  when  all  the  totals  finally 
are  made  up. 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  other  oils  as  substitutes  meet 
with  the  same  objections  that  were  urged  in  years  past, 
when  a serious  drought  in  our  Northwest  cut  the  crop  in 
this  country  to  a very  small  figure.  Actually,  there  is  no 
real  substitute  for  linseed  oil  for  all  purposes.  Soya  bean 
oil  has  been  tried  by  paint  manufacturers  in  the  past,  but 
not  with  any  great  degree  of  success,  for  it  cannot  be  used 
entirely  independent  of  linseed  oil.  And  even  if  soya  oil 
were  found  to  be  a genuine  substitute  its  use  would  be  re- 
stricted by  price  and  by  the  utilization  of  this  oil  for  edible 
purposes.  The  suggestion  that  fish  oil  might  be  adopted 
was  made  by  some  of  the  master  painters  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey convention,  and  it  may  be  that  painters  will  have  to 
resort  to  this  oil,  if  they  can  overcome  objection  to  its  odor. 

Quotations  on  round  lots  have  recently  figured  all  the 
way  from  $1.85  a gallon  to  over  $2,  the  latter  price  quoted 
in  the  West.  For  smaller  lots  reference  is  made  to  figures 
quoted  in  prices  current  on  page  295  of  this  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Turpentine. 

The  market  is  weak  and  prices  for  lar.ge  lots  have  de- 
clined something  like  14c.  from  the  recent  high  figures. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  government  specifications 
in  many  cases  permit  the  use  of  petroleum  thinners  in 
paints  and  manufacturers  do  not  feel  the  urgent  need  of 
turpentine.  Offsetting  this,  however,  is  the  possibility  that 
labor  may  be  even  harder  to  secure  than  formerly,  as  it  may 
be  called  to  other  lines  of  work  by  the  government.  For 
the  present  there  does  not  seemi  to  be  much  danger  that 
there  will  be  a severe  shortage  in  turpentine,  and  painters 
may  be  able  to  get  their  supply  at  even  lower  figures  than 
those  now  quoted.  Prices  for  round  lotp,  are  now  quoted  at 
New  York  at  61@62c.  a gallon,  as  against  the  recent  high 
mark  of  75c.  For  smaller  lots  the  reader  is  referred  to 
current  prices  quoted  on  another  page  of  this  issue  of 
the  magazine. 


Claims  lAlmost  Perfect  Paint. 

If  an  absolutely  perfect  paint  were  possible,  there  would 
be  no  wear-out  and  no  need  of  repainting. 

The  approach  to  a perfect  protective  coating,  outside  of 
some  special  high-priced  coating,  is  Dixon’s  Silica  Graphite 
Paint. 

This  finely  divided  silica-graphite  is  carefully  ground 
for  a long  time  with  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  thinned 
to  the  proper  consistency,  and  so  evenly  divided  is  the  pig- 
ment oil,  to  which  no  other  vehicle  is  added,  that  the  ready 
mixed  paint  will  stand  for  a very  long  time  without  settling. 
In  time,  of  course,  it  will  settle  and,  therefore,  should  al- 
ways be  thoroughly  stirred  before  being  applied. 

The  silica  is  to  the  graphite  what  copper  alloy  is  to  the 
gold  in  a gold  chain.  No  gold  chain  twenty-four  carats  fine 
would  resist  ordinary  wear — neither  will  an  all-graphite 
paint  prove  durable.  For  protecting  metal  surfaces,  and  for 
a long  service  paint,  silica-graphite  cannot  he  too  highly 
recommended.  The  pigment,  practically  speaking  is  not 
affected  by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  the  paint  therefore  is  well 
adapted  for  many  purposes  where  no  other  form  of  paint 
could  long  stand  the  trying  conditions. — ^Reprinted  from 
Graphite,  published  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Current  Prices  for  Paints  and  Painting  Materials. 


NOTE: — The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 
at  Neiv  York  by  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  Y ork  city 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack- 
ages, supplied  by  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
vary  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  by  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 


Alumina,  hydrate,  100-lb.  lots.... 

^ lb. $0.25  @ 

Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted,  700-lb. 

bbls 2 @ 

off  color,  700-lb,  bbls 1V2@ 

Fluke  white,  American,  powd.. 


Litharge,  American,  powd.,  100-lb. 

drums  @ 

Lithopone,  standard,  500-lb.  bbls.  9 @ 

Metallic  paint.  brown,  300-lb. 

bbls V/2® 

red.  300-lb.  bbls 

Orange  mineral,  American,  dry, 

powd.,  100-lb.  drums 15%@ 

Red  lead,  American,  dry.  powd., 

100-lb.  drums 14  @ 

in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs 14.50  @ 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2,000 

lbs 12.60  @ 

2,000  lbs.  and  up  to  10,000 

lbs 12.29  @ 

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

100  lb.  drums 14  @ 


20 

14Va 

9% 

2 

2 

16 

14V2 


in  oil.  less  than  500  lbs 

® 100  lbs.  14. 00 


.500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.  . .12.60  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.  12. 29  @ ■ — 


dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb. 

drums  

Zinc  oxide  French  process,  red 
seal,  300-lb.  bbls. ^ lb. 
green  real,  300-lb.  bbls... 
white  seal,  300-lb.  bbls... 
American  process,  standard, 

300-lb.  bbls 

Lehigh,  350-ib.  bbls 

No,  1 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls.. 
No.  2 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls.. 
containing  one-third  lead  sul- 
phate, 350-lb.  bbls 


14  @ 

— 

15  @ 

16 

ISVz® 

16% 

16  @ 

17 

1114® 

_ 

lOVa® 

— 

iiy.® 

— 

1014® 

— 

1014® 

- 

On  smaller  quantities  than  those 


here  given  extra  charges  are  made 
for  containers  and  deliveries  are  not 


included. 


LINSEED  OIL,  TUR- 
PENTINE, ETC. 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  single  bbls. 

OVz  lbs.  to  the  gal.) 

^ gal.  1.90 

in  cans,  charged  extra  (U. 

S.  standard  measure,  7% 

Ihs.  to  gal.) 2.00 

boiled,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  2c.  per  gal. 
refined,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  4c.  per  gal. 

(These  prices  to  be  added  to 
price  of  raw.) 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  in  original 

bbls 66 

Denatured  alcohol  (cans  extra) . . 85 


DRY  COLORS. 

Blacks. 


Bone,  powd 

fl  lb,  7 

@ 

14 

Carbon,  gas 

25 

@ 

45 

Charcoal,  powd 

9 

@ 

12 

Drop  black,  powd 

@ 

16 

Ivory  

@ 

35 

Lampblack  

18 

® 

45 

Vin«i  

® 

8 

@ 1.95 
® 2.05 

@ 72 

@ 90 


Blues. 

Celestial  20  @ 30 

Chinese,  powd 1.50  @ 2.00 

Prussian  1.40  @ 1.90 

Soluble  - 1.50  @ 2.00 

Ultramarine  30  @ 6S 

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  powd.,  burnt 10  @ 18 

raw  9 @ 15 

American,  burnt 4 @ 6 

raw  

Spanish  brown 2 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt 7 @ 10 

raw  6 @ 9 

American,  burnt 5 

raw  4 @ 4c.Yz 

Vandyke  brown Nominal 


Greens. 


Chrome,  chemically  pure 

25  per  cent,  pure 

commercial  

Paris  green,  in  packages 

Verdigris,  French 

Reds. 

Carmine  No.  40.  less  than  ll-lb., 

tins  

Amaranth  

Crocus  martus 

Indian  red.  standard 

American  

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

native,  powd 

Para  red,  concentrated 

commercial  

Purple  lake 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 

lake,  best  grade 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 

Venetian  red.  high  quality 

Vermilion.  English 

Yellows. 

Chromes,  chemically  pure 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade 

Ocher,  French  citron 

American,  strong 

golden,  high  grade 

Zinc  yellow 


55 

@ 

75 

20 

@ 

30 

12 

® 

15 

55 

® 

60 

28 

@ 

35 

7.00 

@ 

— 

7.00 

@ 

— 

6 

@ 

— 

25 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

20 

@ 

22 

6 

@ 

8 

2.50 

@ 

— 

40 

@ 

75 

1.50 

@ 

3.00 

65 

@ 

75 

75 

® 

1.00 

45 

@ 

60 

5 

@ 

8 

3.00 

@ 

— 

45 

@ 

50 

25 

@ 

30 

10 

@ 

12 

4 

® 

5 

8 

@ 

10 

50 

@ 

6« 

COLORS  IN  OIL. 

(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Blacks. 

Coach  black,  in  .iapan ^.Ib.  38 

in  oil 32 

Drop  black 30 

Lampblack  40 

Blues. 


@ 40 

@ 35 

@ 32 

@ 45 


Chinese  1.25 

Prussian  1.20 

Ultramarine  50 

Cobalt  blue  60 


Browns. 


@ 1.40 
@ 1.35 
@ - 
@ 63 


Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 

Umber,  Tmkey,  raw  or  burnt.... 
Vandyke,  genuine 


30  @ — 

28  @ — 
35  @ — 


Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 
ing to  shade 65  @ 75 

commercial,  25  per  cent,  color  30  @ 35 

Paris  green,  French  pale 55  @ 65 

Reds. 

Indian,  chem.  pui^e 30  @ — 

Tuscan,  permanent 45  {§)  — 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 55  @ — 

Venetian  red,  best  grade 22  @ — 

Yellows. 

Chrome,  chem.  pure, 'all  shades..  50  @ 55 

French  yellow  ocher 20  @ — 

Golden  ocher,  pure 20  @ 25 


Note:  When  the  above  colors  are 
purchased  in  I2j4  or  2^-lb.  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blues. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold,  1-lb.  cans..  1.00  @ 1.75 

aluminum,  1-lb.  cans 1.50  @ 3.00 

casein.  In  10-lb.  lots ^ lb.  22  @ 25 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs..  2 @ 21^ 

Marble  flour,  in  barrels 1 @ 114 

Naphtha,  deodorized ^ gal.  23  @ 30 

Plaster  of  paris.  per  barrel  of  250 

lbs 3.50  @ — 

Pumice  stone,  lump,  selected 10  @ 12 

powdered  lb.  6 @ 8 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  5-lb.  tins 6%@  — 

in  1214  and  25-lb.  tins....  6 @ — 

in  120-lb.  tubs 514@  — 

in  bladders 6%@  — 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  1 to  5-lb. 

tins 8 @ — 

in  1214  and  25-lb.  tins 714®  — 

white  lead,  in  linseed  oil,  in 

1 to  5-lb.  tins..- 9 @ — 

in  1214  to  25-lb.  tins 814®  — 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  bladders..  7 @ — 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots..  4 ® 5 

selected  lump 10  @ 15 

Soapstone,  powd.,  in  bags 1 @ 114 

Silex  or  silica,  in  bags 114®  2’t4 

Smalt,  blue  and  black Nominal 

Talc,  American,  jpowd 114®  114 

Terra  alba,  American 114®  - 

Whiting,  commercial,  in  bbls 1%@  2 

gilders’,  bolted,  in  bbls 214®  214 

English  cliffstone,  bolted....  3 @ 314 

American  Paris,  bolted 214®  3 

Glues, 

Extra  white ^ lb.  40  @ 50 

Medium  white 35  @ 40 

Cabinet  35  @ 50 

Low  grade 28  @ 35 

Foot  stock 20  @ 26 

brown  22  (g)  25 

Common  bone 18  (§)  23 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  50  gal- 


Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 

D.  C '^'Ib.  90  @ — 

V,  S.  0 90  @ — 

Diamond  1 80  (g)  — 

Fine  orange 80  @ — 

Second  orange 75  @ — 

T.  N 72  @ — 

A,  C.  garnet 72  @ — 

Bleached,  commercial 75  @ — 

Bone  dry 85  @ 

Shellac  Varnish. 

Shellac  varnish,  orange,  in  1-gal. 

cans  3.85  (5)  — 

white,  in  1-gal.  cans 4.10  @ — 
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Advertising  to  the  Consumer 


The  subject  OE  advertising  to  the  con- 
sumer has  always  been  one  which  admits  of 
many  viewpoints.  Probably  if  the  opinions  of 
the  very  best  advertising  experts  were  to  be  frankly 
expressed,  it  would  be  found  that  few  of  the  many  ad- 
vertisements which  have  been  placed  in  the  many  media 
used  have  been  even  approximately  100  per  cent,  ef- 
ficient. 

The  question  of  advertising  by  the  paint  manufac- 
turer is  one  which  recently  has  agitated  the  State  con- 
ventions of  the  master  painters’  associations,  and  some 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  manufacturers  in  ad- 
vertising their  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  have 
been  condemned. 

At  the  various  State  conventions  Secretary  McGhan, 
of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  such  ad- 
vertising by  paint  manufacturers  as  he  deemed  wrong. 
He  insists  that  the  paint  manufacturer  is  belittling  his 
own  business  by  advertising  paints  for  the  smaller  and 
more  petty  uses  instead  of  going  at  the  subject  in  the 
bigger,  broader  way. 

Mr.  McGhan  s exhibits  in  his  argument  against  the 
methods  employed  consisted  of  advertisements  from 
many  of  the  big  national  magazines,  advertising  copy 
put  out  by  some  of  the  paint  manufacturers,  in  which 
the  painter,  as  the  vital  factor  in  seeing  that  paint  was 
properly  applied,  has  been  left  out.  He  complains  that 
the  manufacturer  is  thereby  hurting  not  only  his  own 
business  through  the  suggestion  that  paint  can  be  ap- 
plied by  any  one,  but  that  he  also  is  injuring  the  master 
painter. 

Wholesale  condemnation  of  the  paint  manufacturers’ 
advertising  to  the  consumer  would  be  wrong,  but  that 
there  has  been  a poor  approach  to  the  consumer,  in 
many  cases,  through  bad  advertising,  can  hardly  be 
doubted,- we  believe  that  even  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves will  admit  this. 

It  is  now  proposed  through  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Relatioi^,  recently  selected  on  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  International  Association,  to  have 
a meeting  with  a committee  from  the  Paint  Manufac- 


turers Association  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  consumer  advertising,  to 
the  end  that  a better  understanding  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry  may  be  brought  about. 

The  fact  that  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  consists  of  three  such  men  as 
Neil  Muirhead  as  chairman,  and  of  John  Dewar  and 
A.  H.  McGhan  as  his  associates,  is  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  the  master  painters  will  be  well  taken  care 
of. 

The  vital  importance  of  proper  advertising  in  its  ap- 
plication to  both  the  manufacturer’  and  the  master 
painter  cannot  be  exaggerated.  And  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  there  will  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  meet  with  the  master  painters  on  a 
plan  which  has  for  its  object  the  presentation  of  paints 
and  varnishes  to  the  consumer  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
certain  that  the  best  rpults  in  the  application  of  the 
paints  and  varnishes  will  be  obtained. 

The  average  paint  manufacturer  is  jealous,  and  right- 
ully  so,  of  the  product  which  he  offers  to  the  public 
He  knows  that  only  through  merit  can  he  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  consumer  in  the  way  that  he  wants  it.  And 
he  knows  that  many  times  his  products  have  suffered  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  have  used  them  because 
they  were  not  applied  properly. 

If  the  advertising  of  the  manufacturer  suggests  that 
any  person  can  use  the  paint,  and  the  public  takes  the 

to  be  blamed  if  the  result  is  a botch  ? Surely  the  man  or 
woman  who  uses  the  paint,  according  to  directions,  will 
not  be  prone  to  blame  his  or  her  own  handiwork  He 
or  she  will  insist  that  the  paint  is  bad.  Result:— A 
dissatisfied  customer  for  the  manufacturer.  And  a dis- 
knoc£  provocation  to  become  a 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paint  manufacturers  will 
see  fit  to  meet  m such  a conference,  for  if  they  do  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  in  the  way  of  determining  what 
1.S  proper  advertising  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  two  branches,  which  has 
always  been  advocated  by  The  Painters  Magazine  will 
be  furthered. 


New  Orleans  Steps  Aside 


DOM  HAS  THERE  BEEN  a more  graceful  and 
generis  act  than  that  of  the  master  painters  of 
New  Orleans  in  giving  their  consent  to  the  plan 
to  take  away  from  Jhat  city  the  next  convention  of  the 
nternational  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

It  was  an  act  that  illustrates  the  spirit  which  is  be- 
ginning to  perrneate  all  organizations,  a spirit  new,  at 
least,  in  its  application,  if  not  in  theory. 

_ New  Orleans  wanted  the  convention.  It  had  sought 
it  for  years.  It  stood  ready  to  do  its  utmost  to  make,  a 


convention  of  the  master  painters  a success.  And  when, 
at  the  Peoria  convention,  last  Eebruary,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  New  Orleans  should  have  the  big 
meeting  in  1919,  New  Orleans,  very  properly,  rejoiced. 

Eollowing  its  selection.  New  Orleans  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  big  event.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
George  Egdorf,  former  president  of  the  association.  New 
Orleans  started  to  arrange  for  the  convention  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  that  the 
Crescent  City  was  going  to  do  her  part. 

But  events  changed  the  face  of  things.  Before  the 
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country  loomed  the  one  great  necessity — that  of  winning 
the  war  and  winning  it  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  The 
government  took  over  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  transportation  of  soldiers  and  of  supplies  foi? 
the  soldiers.  The  rates  for  transportation  were  ad- 
vanced. Traveling  as  a luxury  became  largely  a pleasant 
memory,  and  men  and  women  went  from  place  to  place 
only  under  the  stress  of  business  necessity. 

AW  expenses  advanced,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
in  transportation  rates.  With  most  men  and  inaster 
painters  were  not  exceptions— it  became  a question  of 
conserving  the  dollar  wherever  possible. 

To  most  of  those  who  would  attend  the  convention, 
New  Orleans  meant  distance,  time,  money.  And  it  was 
certain  that  if  the  convention  was  held  in  the  Southern 
city  manv  of  those  who  were  needed  at  the  convention 
could  not  attend.  And  so,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  International  Association,^  at  Chicago, 
on  August  5,  it  was  decided,  m spite  of  its  apparent 
irregularity,  to  change  the  location  of  the  convention. 

Had  New  Orleans  been  selfish,  it  probably  could  have 
blocked  the  proposed  change.  It  could  have  insisted 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  at  Peoria  had  selected 
New  Orldans,  the  latter  city  should  and' must  have  the 
meeting. 

But  New  Orleans  arose  above  mere  selfishness  ana 


willingly  consented  to  have  the  convention  go  to  some 
more  central  point.  The  board  then  selected  Cleveland. 

The  attitude  of  the  Crescent  City  was  splendidly  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Egdorf,  the  representative  from  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Executive  Board.  He  said : 

“If  this  action  is  taken  because  New  Orleans 
has  not  fulfilled  her  obligation,  I’ll  object  to  it. 
New  Orleans  stands  ready  to  entertain  the  con- 
vention. It  has  done  all  and  more  than  required. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  action  is  being  taken 
because  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion, then  I’ll  withdraw  my  objections.  I am  for 
the  International  first,  and  so  are  the  members  of 
Nezv  Orleans.  If,  because  the  trip  may  be  too 
expensive  for  some  of  the  delegates,  in  view  of 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  in  the  country,  it 
is  decided  that  the  welfare  of  the  organization 
may  be  best  cared  for  by  holding  the  convention 
in  a more  accessible  city,  then  I U agree. 

That  is  the  real  spirit.  Ex-President  Egdorf’s  words 
are  worthy  of  perpetuation.  They  should  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  in  the  hat  of  every  member  of  any  association 
affiliated  with  the  International.  _ And  any  time  any  of 
these  members  is  tempted  to  think  selfishly  he  should 
rem.ove  his  hat  and  read  that  sentiment,  and  especially 
that  one  sentence,  “I  am  for  the  International  first. 


Your  Boy  in  the 

AVE  YOU  A BOY  in  the  service? 

If  you  have,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
about  it.  and  others,  who  are  master  painters 
and  decorators,  and  who  read  The  Painters  Magazine 
want  to  know  about  it. 

We  want  to  publish  the  picture  of  every  son  of  a 
master  painter  or  decorator  who  is  now  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam,  and  we  want  you,  if  you  have  such  a 
boy,  to  send  along  his  photograph  to  us  today. 

Mail  the  picture ; send  with  it_  enough  description 
so  that  we  can  tell  with  what  branch  of  the  service 
he  is  connected,  and  whether  he  is  a private  or  an 
officer. 


Praise  From  Canadian 

The  painters  magazine  in  its  efforts  to 

work  for  the  betterment  of  the  associations  and 
for  the  painting  craft,  has  received  some  strong 
words  of  commendation.  Among  them  the  recent  let- 
ter from  the  new  president  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  is  especially 
indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  associations  for  the 
efforts  which  this  magazine  is  making.  Mr.  Kitch- 
ener writes  as  follows : 

Toronto,  Aug.  20,  1918. 

The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  14th  inst. 
was  duly  received,  and  I want  to  thank  you  most  heart- 


Country’s  Service 

Tell  us  where  he  is  located.  If  he  is  on  the  other 
side,  give  his  mailing  address  so  that  we  can  invite 
our  readers  to  write  to  him.  We  know  how  lone- 
some the  boys  over  there  get  sometimes,  and  we  want 
to  aid  in  lessening  their  homesickness. 

Rush  the  pictures.  We’ll  publish  as  many  as  we 
can  get  at  one  time  and  will  return  any  or  all  photo- 
graphs if  this  is  wished. 

But  the  main  thing  is  for  us  to  get  the  pictures ; 
so  send  them  just  as  soon  as  you  can.  Address  Photo 
Editor,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


Association  President 

ily  for  your  expression  of  good  will  towards  the 
writer  and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers. I have  also  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  to 
assist  in  the  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  craft, 
and  would  assure  you  that  I shall  call  upon  you  should 
occasion  arise.  I feel  that  you  are  doing  a great  work 
for  us  in  publishing  such  an  excellent  journal  as  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

Again  thanking  you,  I remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Kitchener. 

President  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators. 
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Establishing  an 
Ideal  in 
Contracting 


How  W.  J.  and  S.  Fowler, 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Built 
their  Prosperous  Trade 


By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  QUESTIONS 
this  skilled  contracting  painter 
and  decorator  leveled  at  me  was. 
“Where  are  we  going  to  get  our  future 
painters?”  I frankly  told  him  that  I 
did  not  know.  The  question  had  been 
put  to  me  several  times  before,  and  in- 
stead of  trying  to  answer  it  myself,  I 
usually  ask  the  man  I am  interviewing 
what  he  has  to  suggest.  In  discussing 
this  subject  we  must  consider  the  pres- 
ent times  and  conditions.  Labor  is  un. 
dergoing  a great  change,  and  when 
peace  returns  there  will  unquestionably 
begin  a new  era  among  all  industries. 

W.  J.  Fowler,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has 
very  original  ideas  on  the  apprentice- 
ship question,  and  to  make  this  more 
interesting,  he  has  carried  out  his  views 
in  a successful  manner.  In  speaking 
about  boys  and  young  men  who  should 
perfect  themselves  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade  he 
said: — “There  is  a 
great  dearth  of  ap- 
prentices in  the 
painting  trade  today, 
and  one  reason  for 
this  is  the  notion 
boys  have  that  they 
must  be  paid  a man’s 
wages  before  they  are 
worth  it.  Many  boys 
today  are  unwilling 
to  work  bard;_  they 
dislike  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der, and  if  an  appren- 
ttice  does  not  get  the 
first  rudiments  ot 
painting  and  decorat- 
ing t boroughly 
grounded  in  him  be 
will  never  make^^  a 
successful  painter. 

Trade  School  Ex- 
perience. 

I WANTED  MORE 
CONCRETE  evi- 
dence of  this 
painter’s  methods  of 
developing  appren- 
tices and  making 
them  into  able  and 
skilled  decorators.  To 
meet  my  demand  he 
used  as  an  illustration 
his  own  son.  “When 
my  boy  finished  high 
school,”  said  Mr. 

Fowler,  “I  asked 
him  what  he  intended 
doing.  I supposed  he 
would  choose  an  office 
position  somewhere, 
and  thus  fit  himself 
for  a business  career 
quite  different  from 


mine.  To  my  surprise  he  said,  T want 
to  learn  your  business  and  become  a 
decorator.’  ‘Well,’  I said,  ‘if  that’s  the 
case,  you’ll  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  yourself  up.’  So  he  did.  I 
put  him  out  with  the  men  and  had  him 
do  the  work  of  a regular  apprentice. 
I told  him  beforehand  what  was  expect- 
ed of  him,  and  what  a good  painter 
could  accomplish  if  he  worked  at  it 
right.  After  my  son  got  started  fairly 
well  in  his  apprenticeship  I suggested 
that  he  attend  the  New  York  Trade 
School  evenings  and  get  the  theoreti- 
cal side  of  decorative  art  as  well  as  the 
practical  part.  This  latter  work  he 
was  procuring  day  times,  but  the  other 
is  quite  as  essential  for  a complete 
knowledge  of  business.” 


Shop  of  W.  J.  & S.  Fowler  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


My  INTERVIEW  WAS  INTER- 
RUPTED for  a few  moments 
at  this  point  so  I sought 
Fowler,  Jr.,  for  an  expression  from  him 
on  the  value  of  the  trade  schools.  I 
knew  something  of  the  work  of  the 
Rankin  School  in  St,  Louis,  which  was 
written  about  and  illustrated  in  a for- 
mer issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
but  I desired  to  get  the  opinion  of  one 
who  had  actually  benefited  from  one 
here  in  the  East.  Mr.  Fowler  re- 
marked, “My  object  in  going  to  this 
school  in  New  York  four  evenings  a 
week  was  to  give  me  a clearer  insight 
in  the  art  of  interior  decorating;  the 
proper  color  relations  and  combina- 
tions, and  to  study  best  decorative 
schemes,  and  how  they  may  be  made 
to  harmonize  properly,  whether  on 
walls  or  ceilings  In  three  years  I was 
able  to  master  the  points  that  pertain 
to  this  trade,  and  use 
them  to  advantage  in 
my  work  every  day.” 
Here  Mr.  Fowler 
mentioned  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work 
which  was  inspected 
by  the  most  able  dec- 
orators in  New  York. 
One  of  them  was  W. 
M.  Oliver,  the  well- 
known  Fifth  avenue 
decorator,  who  often 
contributes  able  arti- 
cles to  this  magazine. 

I asked  just  how  the 
instructor  interested 
the  boys,  and  what 
were  his  methods  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Fovfler  said:  — 
“The  instructor  was 
a practical  high-class 
decorator  who  was 
engaged  each  day  in 
actual  work.  There 
were  perhaps  twenty 
young  men  in  the 
class,  and  he  would 
call  us  before  him 
and  demonstrate  a 
line  of  work,  explain- 
ing it  in  the  plainest 
language  and  using 
terms  common  to  the 
boys  and  men  on  reg- 
ular jobs.  His  words 
and  sentences  may 
not  always  have  been 
exactly  grammatical, 
and  he  did  not  always 
use  the  words  or  ex- 
pressions of  a college 
professor,  but  when 
he  finished  an  even- 
ing’s course  we  knew 
exactly  what  had 
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been  said  and  how  to  do  the  work.  He 
would  call  anyone  up  before  the  others 
and  make  him  execute  a design  or  ar- 
range the  colors  or  finish  a piece  of 
work  until  it  was  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory and  the  principles  were  learned  by 
all  who  saw  it  completed.” 

During  the  summer  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  see  the  actual  work  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  I can  easily  understand 
how  the  knowledge  he  acquired  in  the 
New  lork  school  has  been  of  unusual 
help  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Avork. 

WJ.  FOWLEiR, 
the  senior 
member  of 
the  firm,  and  the 
founder  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  a Southern 
man.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  Flor- 
ida and  learned  his 
trade  in  this  South- 
ern State  at  the 
town  of  Green  Cove 
Springs,  on  the  St. 

Johns  River,  thirty 
miles  above  Jack- 
sonville. When  his 
apprenticeship  was 
completed  he  came 
to  New  York  and 
worked  at  his  trade 
several  years.  He 
felt  that  a big  me- 
tropolis would  be 
the  best  place  to 
learn  new  ideas  and 
add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge,  which 
would  later  place 
him  where  he  could 
command  the  best 
patronage. 

It  was  not  until 
1893  that  he  estab- 
lished an  independ- 
ent business  and 
really  struck  out  for 
himself.  This  ven- 
ture was  in  partner- 
ship with  H.  C.  Wil- 
son, another  practi- 
cal decorator.  To- 
gether they  opened 
a store  and  shop  at 
337  Morris  avenue, 

Elizabeth.  A few 
years  later  Mr.  Wil- 
son died  and  Mr. 

Fowler  continued 
along  until  five 
years  ago,  when  his 
son  was  admitted 
into  the  business. 

They  enjoy  an  en- 
viable reputation 
which  has  been  well 
earned,  and,  due  to 
a characterstic  thor- 
oughness in  their 
work,  the  Fowlers  serve  the  best  trade 
in  the  city. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  work  of 
this  concern  is  interior  decorating. 
They  facetiously  remarked  that  their 
work  embraces  everything  in  the  deco- 
rating line  from  the  framing  of  pic- 
tures for  walls  to  painting  tin  roofs 
over  porches,  and  from  all  visible 
signs  of  their  success  it  may  well  be 
said  that  there  is  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  care  applied  to  the  tin  roof 
which  is  given  to  the  framing  of  the 
finest  work  of  art  or  the  handsomest 
effect  on  walls  and  ceilings. 


New  Law  on  Public  Work. 

ONE  OP  THE  LATEST  CON- 
TRACTS the  Fowler  shop  has 
received  is  the  redecorating  of 
the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth.  This 
work  will  require  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  and  will  add  further  to 
their  reputation  of  successfully  han- 
dling large  public  contracts. 

In  connection  with  this  work  I was 
interested  to  learn  of  the  new  law 
which  governs  contracts  on  public  work 


W.  J.  Fowler, 

Senior  Member  of  the  Firm. 

in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fowler  remarked 
about  it,  together  with  the  advantages 
derived: — ‘‘When  we  estimate  on  work 
now  it  is  necessary  to  deposit  a certified 
check  with  the  bid  for  an  amount  suf- 
ficiently large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Building  Committee  of  our  financial 
credit  and  responsibility.  This  check, 
of  course,  is  returned  when  the  contract 
is  awarded  and  a bond  covering  the 
cost  of  the  contract  is  given  by  the  suc- 
cessful bidder.  The  great  advantage  of 
this,  as  I see  it,  is  the  prevention  of  in- 
ferior painters  estimating. 

“There  are  a great  many  men  who 


will  take  a chance  on  sending  in  an  es- 
timate with  the  idea  that  they  can  get 
by  with  it  and  procure  a big  jobber  or 
manufacturer  to  back  them  up  so  far  as 
materials  are  concerned;  but  where  a 
substantial,  certified  check  is  called  for, 
it  puts  another  condition  before  the 
fellow,  and  the  chances  are  all  against 
his  playing  up  anything  of  this  sort. 
Only  the  most  reliable  contractors  are 
able  to  secure  this  work,  where  the  pub- 
lic’s money  is  involved,  and  the  un- 
skilled class  of  men  are  kept  entirely 
out.” 


At  this  point 

I ASKED  if 
there  had 
been  any  painting 
or  decorating  done 
^ on  public  buildings 
where  this  law 
would  have  worked 
out  beneficially  for 
the  people.  So  to 
prove  how  much 
such  a law  was 
needed  this  instance 
was  given:  “A  few 

years  ago  when  a 
big  government 
building  was  to  be 
erected,  local  bids 
were  asked.  Those 
for  decorative  and 
painting  work,  both 
exterior  and  inte- 
rior, were  figured 
close;  the  one  which 
seemed  favorable 
was  a man  who  was 
supposed  by  the 
Building  Committee 
to  be  proficient,  and 
he  was  given  the 
contract.  As  he 
went  on  with  this 
job  it  proved  unsat- 
isfactory; the  paint- 
ing turned  out  bad 
and  the  work  had  to 
be  finished  by  an- 
other decorator  at  an 
additional  cost  to  the 
State.  This  painter 
was  a cheap  man; 
his  idea  was  to  get 
the  work  at  any 
' price,  but  when  he 
found  his  costs  were 
cutting  into  his 
profits  he  let  it  go, 
and  although  the 
bond  covered  the 
cost,  the  extra  work 
and  time  to  secure 
another  contractor 
to  finish  this  job 
was  wasted,  and  an 
additional  expense 
created.” 

This  law  has  been 
in  operation  in  New  Jersey  only  dur- 
ing this  year,  but  it  has  begun  to  show 
excellent  results,  and  it  may  be  the 
means  of  stopping  much  poorly  exe- 
cuted high-costing  public  work.  Other 
States  will,  no  doubt,  watch  this  State 
closely  for  the  next  few  years,  and  if 
this  statute  continues  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion probably  there  will  be  similar  laws 
passed  by  all  the  States. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Master 
Painters’  association  could  be  of  great 
practical  service  in  this  matter,  and 
through  its  legal  committee  this  law 
could  be  brought  more  prominently  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  capital  and  equip- 
ment; therefore,  you  see  as  well  as  I do 
that  we  are  to  co-operate;  our  interests 
are  mutual,  and  the  success  of  one  guar- 
antees the  success  of  the  other.’  ” 


Is  Ideal  Representative. 

The  master  painters  of 

ELIZABETH  or  the  executives 
of  the  State  association  could  not 
get  a better  man  to  represent  them  than 
W.  J.  Fowler.  His  genial  Southern  man- 
ner, good  disposition  and  kindly  ad- 
dress instantly  win  men  over  to  him 
in  an  argument  such  as  a class  of  labor- 
ing men  might  take  up,  and  the  easy, 
pleasant  ways  he  has 
disposes  any  suggestion 
of  antagonism  that 
might  lurk  in  the  mind 
of  labor  union  delegates. 
There  have  been  times 
when  the  painters  have 
asked  for  an  increase, 

1 hut,  on  consideration  of 
such  arguments  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  advanced, 
they  decided  to  withdraw 
their  request.  At  other 
seasons  they  have  asked 
for  higher  wages,  and  a 
little  study  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  times 
indicated  that  they  were 
entitled  to  more  pay. 

New  Jersey  has  always 
had  a pretty  good  record 
in  the  International  As- 
! sociation  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, I think,  al- 
though I have  never 
asked  Secretary  McGhan 
just  how  progressive  this 
state  is;  but  W.  J.  Fow- 
ler has  a high  opinion 
of  both  State  and  Inter- 
national conventions.  He 
usually  attends  them 
! and  is  a past  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  present 
time  he  is  on  the  State 
Executive  Committee, 


The  subject  of 

WALL  PAPER 
was  brought  up 
in  this  interview,  and 
since  such  a large  per- 
centage of  their  work  is 
interior,  I was  interested 
to  know  Mr.  Fowler’s 
opinion  of  the  trend  of 
wall  papers  as  against 
painted  walls  for  homes. 
He  referred  me  to  his 
address  before  the  wall 
paper  men  in  a State 
convention  a few  years 
ago.  A part  of  his  talk 
he  said  bore  on  the  rela- 
tion of  price  advance, 
unless  proper  relations  were  estab- 
and  it  was  made  very  emphatic  that 
lished  between  the  wall  paper  manufac- 
turers and  the  contracting  decorators 
or  the  jobbing  houses  there  would 
soon  be  an  opposing  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  local  decorator,  for,  under 
the  suggested  plan,  it  would  be  entirely 
unprofitable  for  a line  of  wall  paper  to 
be  carried.  There  was  a change  made 
and  a better  understanding  brought 
about  as  soon  as  the  mill  owners  saw 
the  attitude  of  the  trade.  I found  Mr. 
Fowler  was  rather  inclined  to  the  more 


fore  the  people  and  the  various  State 
legislatures.  Mr.  Fowler’s  idea  on  this 
is  that  the  Association  does  not  have 
much  influence  in  putting  through  this 
kind  of  legislation,  but  when  the  build- 
ing ofldcials  or  the  public  get  stung  a 
few  times  they  will  quit  looking  for  the 
cheap  man  and  begin  to  consider  qual- 
ity work  at  a reasonable  price.  His 
conclusions  may  be  true,  but  it  surely 
will  do  no  harm  to  study  the  applica- 
tion of  this  State’s  remedy  and  use  the 
evidence  of  other  States  which  may  be 
seeking  similar  help. 


Is  Friend  of  Labor. 

ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  fac- 
tors in  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Fowler’s 
business  in  Elizabeth  is 
the  attitude  he  has  al- 
ways taken  in  regard  to 
labor.  I have  never 
heard  more  plausible, 
sensible  arguments  put 
forth  from  both  sides  of 
the  case  than  he  gave  me 
the  afternoon  I had  this 
interview. 

“Whenever  there  is 
any  labor  troubles  in 
this  trade,’’  said  Mr. 

Fowler,  “I  am  usually 
selected  to  help  settle  the 
dispute.  There  is  no 
use  denying  the  fact  that 
the  unions  have  been 
good  for  the  working- 
man, and  they  will  still 
be  useful  for  him  to  get 
a hearing  from  the  pub- 
lic. Co-operation  is  the 
great  keynote  which  will 
settle  all  differences  be- 
tween labor  and  capital, 
and  when  they  approach 
each  other  on  a sane, 
reasonable  basis,  and 
talk  the  matter  over  in 
a fair  manner,  there  will 
be  not  one  chancee  in  a 
thousand  that  all  the 
wage  demands  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. 

“When  I am  asked  to 
talk  with  the  journey- 
men about  their  de- 
mands I usually  go  about 
it  in  this  way — ‘You 
journeymen  painters 
have  asked  for  more 
money,  or  shorter  hours 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

In  any  event,  you  know 
the  public  must  pay  for 
this  increase.  I believe 
you  are  Worth  all  you 
are  earning,  and  if  there 
is  any  possible  way  for 
you  to  receive  more  you 
ought  to  have  it. 

“ 'Now,  let’s  look  at  conditions  as 
they  are.  First,  is  the  public,  the  peo- 
ple we  work  for,  in  a position  to  pay 
more  for  their  painting  and  decorating? 
If  a man  wants  his  home  painted,  is  he 
willing  to  pay  the  difference  between 
what  we  pay  you  now  and  what  you 
ask  in  the  raise  of  wages?  Is  this  man 
or  is  the  public  in  general  earning 
enough  more  than  they  were  a year  ago 
to  warrant  your  demands  at  this  time? 
Now,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  can 
give  this  extra  amount  which  you  ask. 
The  contractor  is  powerless  to  com- 


W.  H.  S.  Fowler. 

A Trade  School  Product. 

analyzed  conditions,  they  see,  as  well 
as  myself,  that  to  force  the  wage  de- 
mand when  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay  it,  is  suicidal  and  would  result  in 
a complete  curtailment  of  new  work  or 
discourage  the  reflnishing  or  redecor- 
ating of  homes  and  stop  work  alto- 
gether. Another  point  I always  make 
with  my  men  is  this— ‘We  cannot,  as 
employers,  get  along  without  you  men. 
plete  jobs  if  he  does  not  have  compe- 
tent help.  You  are  unable  to  live  gooa 
if  you  do  not  have  work.  You  cannot 
secure  contracts  and  execute  them  be- 


and to  which  you  are  entitled  to,  let  us 
determine  the  facts,  and  if  we  find  that 
business  and  living  conditions  warrant 
it,  you  shall  get  this  raise  without  any 
further  argument.’  This,”  said  Mr. 
Fowler,  “is  about  the  gist  of  my  argu- 
ment with  the  men,  and  we  always  ar- 
rive at  a fair  conclusion.  You  see,  it’s 
purely  a business  matter,  and  most  of 
these  men,  who  are  more  or  less  arti- 
sans, and  some  are  mechanical  in  their 
general  trend,  do  not  see  the  question 
from  a business  viewpoint  as  I point  it 
out  to  them.  1 have  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  union  in  this 
way,  although  sometimes,  as  we  have 
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modern  idea  of  a finely  painted  wall 
with  handsomely  stenciled  decorations, 
but  when  discussing  the  beauty  and  art 
that  can  be  produced  with  high  grade 
wall  papers  he  admitted  that  painted 
walls  can  hardly  be  brought  up  to  the 
decorative  plane  which  is  occupied  by 
wall  paper  and  closely  selected  finishes. 

The  little  store,  office  and  display 
room  of  this  painter  is  located  at  268 
Morris  avenue.  In  the  rear  is  a paint 
shop.  On  one  side  of  the  store  are  sev- 
eral brands  of  paints,  varnishes,  en- 
amels, etc.,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a 
sample  line  of  picture  frames.  I asked 
why  a line  of  this  class  of  goods  were 
carried,  and  if  it  was  profitable.  Mr. 
Fowler  replied,  “You  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  department 
draws  enough  business  to  carry  the 
overhead  expense  of  the  store.  Pic- 
tures are  one  of  the  decorations  of  a 
room,  and  proper  framing  of  scenes, 
portraits  or  views  of  any  kind  is  nec- 
essary to  get  the  correct  blending  of 
colors  and  shades  on  walls  and  ceil- 
ings.” 

On  the  shelves  of  the  store  I saw  sev- 
eral advertised  lines  of  paints.  “Once 
in  a while,”  said  Mr.  Fowler,  “we  have 
a call  for  nationally  advertised  paint, 
but  generally  the  people  who  buy  from 
us  ask  for  our  opinion  of  the  article 
they  want.  This  shows  that  all  the 
advertising  that  the  big  manufacturers 
have  done  has  not  convinced  the  public 
as  much  as  the  personal  word  of  the 
storekeeper.  It’s  very  much  the  same 
in  all  lines,”  continued  this  decorator, 
“when  you  want  an  article  you  don’t 
look  to  see  whether  it’s  advertised,  bnt 
you  go  to  a friend  of  some  one  you  have 
confidence  in  and  ask  if  he  knows 
where  you  can  buy  the  object  in  ques- 
tion.” 

No  Local  Advertising. 

I ASKED  MR.  FOWLER  IP  HE  ever 
did  any  advertising  or  used  the 
local  newspaper  in  any  way  to  se- 
cure business.  “If  we  ever  use  the 
newspaper  for  advertising  it  is  merely 
out  of  courtesy  to  the  publication  or 
from  a local  interest  which  we  feel,”  he 
replied,  “but  we  never  expect  to  get 
any  business  from  any  advertising 
which  We  do.  In  fact,  this  is  a line  of 
work  that  could  not  be  advertised  to 
advantage.  The  best  advertisement  is 
a satisfied  customer.  He  or  she  will 
tell  some  one  else,  and  so  the  reputa- 
tion keeps  growing.” 

Mr.  Fowler  has  probably  expressed 
the  views  of  about  99  per  cent,  of  the 
leading  decorators  throughout  the  coun- 
try; but  because  he  has  stated  it,  this 
does  not  establish  a permanent  basis 
on  which  to  build  arguments  against 
well  written  and  properly  directed  ad- 
vertising. One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
We  have  of  the  value  of  newspaper 
work  is  that  of  Ballou  of  Worcester. 
Although  he  is  not  a contracting  deco- 
rator, but  the  proprietor  of  a paint 
store,  if  he  were  to  engage  in  the  deco- 
rator’s work  the  whole  state  would 
know  all  about  it,  and  he  would  con- 
vince them  that  he  was  the  man  for 
their  job.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
painter  faniiliar  enough  with  the  laws 
of  advertising,  to  write,  illustrate  and 
place  his  publicity  in  the  kind  of  me- 
diums that  will  bring  him  business.  Let 
a skilled,  capable,  advertising  man  lay 
out  and  take  full  charge  of  a campaign 
when  conditions  are  favorable  and 
there  will  be  far  greater  results  ac- 


cruing from  the  expenditure  than  the 
decorators  imagine.  Mr.  Fowler’s  ar- 
guments against  aggressive  advertising 
are  not  exactly  sound,  but  his  conclu- 
sion on  establishing  a high  reputation 
is  as  solid  as  a rock.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  example  to  others  if  a con- 
tractor who  is  able  to  turn  out  the  fine 
work  which  distinguishes  his  shop 
should  engage  in  strong,  forceful  ad- 
vertising, and  thereby  demonstrate  the 
liower  there  is  in  printers’  ink  to  get 
business. 

Relations  with  Manufacturer. 

I ASKED  IF  RELATIONS  were  al- 
ways satisfactory  with  the  manu- 
factrer  if  they  always  filled  the 
contractor’s  order  with  exactly  what  was 
wanted.  To  this  question  Mr.  Fowler 
related  a little  experience  with  one  of 
the  big  lead  and  oil  concerns.  “We 
bought  several  barrels  of  oil  a short 
time  ago,  and  on  opening  the  first  bar- 


Long  Years  Ago. 

JV.  J.  Fowler  as, He  Was. 


i-el  the  porter  came  to  me  and  stated 
that  it  did  not  look  right.  I had  pre- 
viously told  him  carefully  to  examine 
every  barrel  he  opened,  and  if  he  had 
any  suspicions  to  notify  me  at  once. 
When  I looked  at  it  I saw  that  the  color 
was  off.  I telephoned  the  company  at 
once,  stating  my  misgivings  about  the 
oil,  and  they  replied  that  it  was  right — 
go  ahead  and  use  it.  They  would  stand 
back  of  it  if  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
All  right,  then;  I decided  to  try  it  out 
on  one  of  my  best  jobs,  a fine  residence 
here  in  the  city. 

“A  few  days  after  the  work  was  comr 
pleted  in  came  the  owner  with  a terri- 
ble tale  of  woe — the  chairs  on  the  porch 
stuck  to  the  floor  so  badly  that  it  was 
hard  to  move  them  around,  and  the 
paint  in  which  the  oil  was  used  posi- 
tively would  not  dry  hard  and  firm. 


The  conditions  were  surely  discourag- 
ing, and  it  looked  bad  for  me. 

“I  made  all  the  apologies  I could 
and  telephoned  at  once  for  their  expert 
to  come  and  examine  the  work.  Within 
an  hour  or  two  we  were  at  the  place 
and  he  pronounced  the  oil  no  good.  Of 
course  the  work  was  bad  and  I had  to 
do  it  over.  I never  serve  a customer 
that  way.  So  I ordered  my  men  back 
on  this  job,  had  all  this  troublesome 
paint  removed  and  did  this  job  the  sec- 
ond time.  I notified  the  company  of 
the  extra  cost  to  me  and  they  paid  the 
entire  amount.  Of  course,  I would 
have  done  the  work  over  again,  no  mat- 
ter v/hether  the  oil.  company  would 
make  good  with  me  or  not.  My  cus- 
tomer must  be  served  first,  even  though 
I lose.  This  is  the  way  we  buid  up  our 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  fair 
dealing.” 

Is  a Good  Collector. 

There  is  an  interesting 

circumstance  of  the  way  the 
Fowlers  collected  a bad  debt. 
It  has  been  said  that  a great  many 
master  painters  are  not  very  good 
business  men,  and  are  frequently  beat- 
en to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Here’s  an  experience  which 
cleverly  disproves  the  idea: — 

In  this  case  a woman  hired  Mr, 
Fowler  to  decorate  and  refinish  several 
rooms  in  her  home.  She  did  not  own 
the  property,  but  expected  to  live  there 
a few  months  and  then  move. 

“We  sent  this  woman  a number  of 
bills  and  made  personal  calls  to  collect, 
but  we  never  got  any  satisfaction,” 
said  Mr.  Fowler,  “and  on.  close  inquiry 
we  found  that  she  was  a dead-beat.  A 
collector  never  got  further  than  the 
door  step,  and  she  seemed  to  have  the 
ability  to  tell  one  as  far  as  she  could 
see  him.  No  one  could  get  inside  the 
house  to  attach  anything,  even  if  a 
judgment  was  brought  against  her.  I 
studied  quite  a while,  but  finally  hit  on 
a plan  of  getting  a constable  and  two 
others  to  help  him  in  a little  strategic 
move  I worked  out.  The  scheme  was 
for  them  to  go  to  the  lot  next  to  her 
house  and  act  as  though  they  were  sur- 
veying the  property.  Now  if  there  is 
anything  to  excite  a woman’s  curiosity 
it  is  to  have  a surveyor  start  marking 
out  ground.  ' 

“The  men  only  played  this  part  of  the 
game  a few  minutes  when  one  of  them 
became  thirsty  and  went  to  her  kitchen 
door  and  asked  for  a drink  of  water; 
while  the  maid  went  to  get  the  glass  of 
water  she  inadvertently  left  the  door 
open  and  in  walked  the  constable.  He 
promptly  walked  on  through  to  the  par- 
lor and  attached  a handsome  piano 
worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

“The  maid  was  deeply  chagrined,  and 
the  woman  herself  was  thunderstruck. 
Although  believing  she  was  fairly 
clever,  here  was  one  put  over  on  her. 

“Of  course,  she  ordered  the  constable 
out  of  the  house;  he  obeyed  by  going 
at  once  to  the  front  door  and  signaling 
for  a truck  and  three  or  four  men  to 
proceed  to  the  house  to  remove  the 
piano.  They  had  been  told  to  station 
themselves  nearby  in  anticipation  of 
acting  their  part. 

“At  this  stage  of  affairs  the  woman 
became  crazy  mad.  She  cried,  shouted, 
pleaded  and  begged  in  succession,  but 
the  constable  was  firm — either  come 
across  with  the  bill  or  out  goes  the 
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piano!  The  men  took  hold  and  moved 
it  toward  the  door  and  soon  had  it  on 
the  porch.  When  she  saw  that  the  in- 
strument was  really  going,  and  the  law 
was  operating  she  quickly  paid  the 
biil.” 


The  next  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 11,  12,  13  and  14,  at  the  Hotel  Cleve- 
land. The  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  from  New  Orleans  to  Cleve- 
land at  a meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  held  in  Chicago  on  August  5,  as 
was  announced  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

Following  the  Executive  Board 
meeting.  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of 
the  International  Association,  had  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  the 
Cleveland  association,  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  dates  for  the  meeting  were 
fixed  for  February  18  to  21,  inclusive. 
Subsequently  it  was  found  that  these 
dates  would  conflict  with  the  dates  for 
holding  the  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Hardware  Dealers’  Association,  and  as 
a consequence,  the  earlier  dates — 
February  11-14 — were  selected. 

The  following  letter  from  Secretary 
McGhan  is  self-explanatory:  — 

The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and 
Wall  Paper  Dealer. 

Gentlemen : 

I wrote  you  from  Cleveland  that  the 
local  association  set  the  dates  of  Febru- 
ary 18  to  21 — for  the  convention.  I am 
since  advised  by  wire  that  the  conven- 


It  was  learned  afterward  that  this 
woman  made  a practice  of  moving 
about  every  six  months  from  one  city 
to  another  and  had  beaten  a score  of 
merchants  by  her  smooth,  oily  ways  of 
securing  credit.  Her  next  place  after 


tion  of  the  Ohio  Hardware  Dealers’  As- 
sociation to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  those  dates  would  somewhat  inter- 
fere— so  our  dates  were  changed  to  the 
same  days — Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  preceding 
week,  February  11,  12,  13  and  14,  and 
arrangements  made  with  hotel  to  that 
effect. 

Enclosed  copy  of  circular  letter  is  go- 
ing forward  this  date  to  all  secretaries 
of  locals  and  officers.  Yours  very 
truly,  A.  H.  McGHAN, 

General  Secretary. 

The  enclosed  circular  letter  to  which 
Secretary  McGhan  referred,  is  pub- 
lished herewith: 

August  22,  1918. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Executive 
Board — Officers,  and  all  Secretaries 
of  Local  Associations: 

Gentlemen : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Executive  Board,  held  at  Chicago  Au- 
gust 5,  the  program  (copy  of  which  is 
herewith  enclosed),  was  adopted  for 
the  forthcoming  convention,  and.  by 
resolution  adopted,  the  board  decided 
to  call  the  Annual  Convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  instead  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  as  was  first  intended. 

Many  reasons  caused  the  board  to 


leaving  Elizabeth  was  to  be  Yonkers. 
But  in  this  case  she  met  with  not  only 
a clever  decorator,  but  a thorough  busi- 
ness man,  who  gave  her  the  sharpest 
jolt  she  had  ever  received,  and  may 
have  taught  her  a good  lesson. 


consider  the  suggestion,  and  adopt  the 
change — reasons  vital  to  the  interest  of 
the  trade.  The  government  directs 
that  all  economy  possible  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  the  railroads.  The  ex- 
pense of  travel  with  tax  added,  and  the 
great  necessity  of  having  every  mem- 
ber present,  because  of  trade  condi- 
tions, are  a few  of  the  many  reasons 
that  made  it  expedient  that  the 
change  be  made,  and  the  delegate  from 
New  Orleans  very  patriotically  acceded 
to  the  change,  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity. 

I attended  a meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Association,  held  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 20,  and  the  Hotel  Cleveland  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
dates  of  February  11,  12,  13  and  14, 
1919,  were  arranged  with  that  hotel. 

Every  indication  points  to  a success- 
ful convention.  The  trying  times 
through  which  business  is  passing 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
industry  organize  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent — it  is  asked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  it  is  a patriotic 
duty  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  kindly  prepare  to  assist  in 
making  this  convention  an  unqualified 
success.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
General  Secretary. 


The  Program 

Program  of  the  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  he  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February,  1919,  adopted  at  meeting  of  Executive  Board,  held  at  Chicago,  August 
5,  1918: 


1.  Call  to  Order. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  Welcome. 

4.  Roll  Call. 

5.  President’s  Address. 

6.  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

7.  Reading  of  Minutes. 

8.  Reports  of  Officers. 

9.  “Vehicle  Substitutes,’’  by  Professor  W.  G.  Scott  of 

Wisconsin. 

10.  “Lithopone — Its  Value  and  Weaknesses  as  an  Ex- 

terior Paint  Pigment,’’  by  Clare  Hall,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Patton  Paint  Company. 

11.  Trade  Relations. 

A.  “Harmful  Advertising.’’ 

B.  “Trade  Acceptances,’’  by  A.  H.  McGhan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  “Manufacture,  Paint  and  Painters,”  by 

John  Dewar,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  “Paint  Salesmanship,”  by  O.  C.  Harn,  New 

York. 

12.  “International  Trade  Expansion,”  by  James  Phin- 

nemore,  Toronto,  Canada. 


13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 


“Workmen’s  Compensation— A National  Issue,”  by 
A.  J.  Rosenthal,  New  York. 

A.  “Report  of  the  International  Trade  Education 
Development  Committee,”  illustrated  by  Doctor 
D.  Louis  Ireton,  New  York. 

B.  “Compulsory  Vocational  Training,”  by  C.  F. 

Robart,  Brookline,  Mass. 

“The  Application  of  Paint  by  the  Brush,  Versus  the 
Spraying  Machine,”  by  a member  of  the  New 
York  State  Association,  followed  by  a demonstra- 
tion by  different  manufacturers. 

Report  of  Committee. 

“Should  the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed?” 
Chairman,  Wm.  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees: 

A.  Paint  Legislation. 

B.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

C.  Memorial. 

D.  President’s  Address. 

E.  Resolutions. 

F.  Auditing. 

New  Business. 

Selection  of  Place  for  Next  Convention. 

Election  of  Officers. 
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Questions  Answered 


A Very  Bad  Case  of  Paint  Peeling 
from  Exterior  Wooden  Surface. 

J.  M.  G.,  New  Hamipshire,  in  sending 
us  large  pieces  of  paint  peeled  in  blisters 
from  a set  of  buildings  which  the  own- 
er desires  to  have  repainted  this  coming 
fall,  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  if  we  think  it  safe 
to  paint  it  over  without  removing  all  of 
the  old  paint? 

Answer:  You  cannot  apply  paint 

over  this  surface  by  any  means,  unless 
you  remove  all  of  the  old  paint  first  by 
scraping  or  burning  with  the  torch  or 
using  paint  remover,  because  new  paint 
applied  over  the  old  paint  would  simply 
pull  up  the  latter  on  drying.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  blistering  and  peel- 
ing that  has  come  to  our  notice  for  years 
and  the  cause  is  the  usual  one  of  poor 
priming,  when  the  oil  is  absorbed  by  the 
lumber,  the  brittle  pigment  lying  dead 
and  flat  on  top.  The  top  coat  or  coats 
being  of  a resinous  nature,  applied  rath- 
er heavily,  causes  shriveling,  parting 
and  tearing  away,  taking  the  undercoat 
away  with  it  in  blotches. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  risk  burning 
with  the  gasoline  torch  and  And  paint 
and  varnish  remover  too  high  in  cost, 
try  scraping,  and  where  the  old  paint  is 
very  obstinate,  try  a solution  of  caustic 
soda,  rinsing  thoroughly  with  clear  wa- 
ter, to  which  you  may  add  some  vine- 
gar to  neutralize  remaining  traces  of 
soda.  Have  the  surface  dry  well  before 
applying  new  paint.  Use  pure  lead  tinted 
only  for  the  priming  coat  With  pure  raw 
oil  and  you  will  have  a first-class  job. 

Staining  White  Pine  to  Imitate 
Cherry  or  Oak. 

R.  W.  B.,  New  Jersey,  says  that  he 
has  been  asked  to  stain  white  pine  doors 
and  window  frames  to  make  them  look 
like  cherry  or  oak.  He  is  asking  if  we 
know  of  a better  way  to  do  the  job  then 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  with  oil  stain. 

Answer:  To  stain  soft  or  white  pine  to 
look  like  the  natural  cherry  or  oak  is 
next  to  impossible,  as  in  either  case  the 
grain  will  be  always  that  of  pine.  We 
have  seen  some  such  effects  in  very 
cheap  inside  woodwork,  where  the 
cherry  imitation  was  done  with  stain 
made  of  Venetian  red  and  ocher,  and 
the  oak  imitation  done  with  a stain 
made  of  raw  sienna  and  a trifle  umber, 
the  pigment  being  ground  in  oil,  some 
drier  added  and  the  thinner  one-half 
linseed  oil  and  one-half  benzine. 

The  effect  was  simply  a smear,  as  the 
grain  was  lacking  in  either  case.  How- 
ever, if  the  parties  insist  on  having  you 
do  the  work,  without  resorting  to  grain- 
ing, the  best  you  can  do  is  to  make  a 
stain  from  dragon’s,  blood,  dissolved  in 
either  wood  spirit  or  denatured  alcohol 
of  188  degrees.  When  the  gum  has  been 
dissolved,  thin  it  down  with  more  alco- 
hol, until  you  obtain  the  desired  color 
for  cherry  wood.  As  dragon’s  blood  is 
a gum,  you  will  not  require  shellac 
varnish,  which  at  any  rate  is  very 
high  in  price.  A stain  so  made  will  not 
darken  the  wood,  as  would  a stain  made 
with  oil. 

To  stain  the  wood  the  color  of  dark 
oak,  use  orange  shellac,  dissolved  in 


wood  spirit  or  denatured  alcohol  of 
188  degrees  and  aud  a trifle  asphaltum 
varnish,  or,  still  better,  in  order  to 
avoid  streaks,  dissolve  the  asphaltum 
gum  in  some  of  the  spirit.  If  the  first 
coat  does  not  give  you  a smooth  sur- 
face, wait  until  it  has  become  hard 
enough  and  rub  it  down  lightly  with 
steel  wool,  dust  well,  and  apply  an- 
other coat,  somewhat  thinner  than 
the  first.  If  you  want  to  imitate  the 
color  of  light  oak,  omit  the  addition 
of  asphaltum,,  using  straight  Orange 
shellac  varnish  only. 


Staining  Over  Old  Painted  or  V ar- 
nished  Floors. 

H.  T.,  Georgia,  writes  that  he  is  often 
asked  to  renovate  floors,  that  have  been 
painted  and  are  badly  worn  in  places, 
also  hallways  and  stair  cases,  and  the 
parties  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  the  old  paint  or  varnish 
removed  or  the  floors  replaned.  Desires 
our  advice  as  to  a method  for  this  work, 
that  is  not  too  expensive,  and  yet  will 
given  fair  service. 

Answer:  For  some  years  past,  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers  have  put  up 
materials  for  this  very  purpose,,  by  re- 
commending ground  color  and  varnish 
stains,  that,  since  rugs  are  in  fashion 
in.  place  of  carpets,  are  in  great  favor 
by  housekeepers,  since  the  varnish 
stains  are  wanted  for  coating  the  spaees 
of  floors  not  entirely  covered  by  the 
rugs.  As  some  of  the  floors  are  un- 
sightly or  the  occupants  desire  to 
change  the  color  of  the  stains  from  one 
to  another,  the  only  way  possible  is  to 
put  one  or  more  coats  of  the  ground 
color  on  those  spaces,  and  when  the 
ground  color  has  become  sufiRciently 
dry  and  hard,  the  varnish  stain  is 
spread  over  it,  making  a good  finish,  so 
long  as  the  varnish  is  of  the  right 
quality. 

The  ground  color  should  consist  of  a 
good  inside  paint,  made  of  white  lead, 
zinc  and  inert  pigment,  such  as  silex 
or  silica  ground  in  linseed  oil,  thinned 
with  part  turpentine  and  enough  .iaoan 
drier  to  dry  with  eggshell  gloss  inside 
of  10  or  12  hours,  tinted  to  a strong 
buff  with  yellow  ochre  and  a trifle  of 
red  oxide. 

The  varnish  stains  are  best  made  from 
colors  ground  in  linseed  oil,  usually  one 


to  li/o  pound  to  a gallon  of  hard  drying 
floor  varnish,  which  should  of  itself 
dry  in  from  10  to  12  hours.  Use  only 
strictly  pure  colors,  or  you  will  have 
trouble  in  settling  and  caking  of  the 
stain.  For  light  oak  select  raw 

Italian  sienna.  For  dark  oak  choose  raw 
Italian  sienna  -and  trifle  burnt  Turkey 
umber.  For  cherry,  use  burnt  Italian 
sienna  and  trifle  raw  sienna.  For 

mahogany,  rose  pink  and  burnt  Italian 
sienna.  For  walnut,  use  burnt  Turkey 
umber.  Mix  well  with  the  varnish  and 
stain,  before  usingi 

Puttying  Cracks  or  Joints  in 
Floors. 

A.  V.  L.,  Indiana,  writes:  “I  have 
yellow  pine  floor,  that  has  shrunk  badly, 
leaving  wide  cracks  since  it  was  finished 
and  the  joints  are  opened  up.  On  the 
advice  of  a paint  salesman,  I used  no 
filler,  but  two  coats  of  floor  wax.  What 
kind  of  putty  should  I use,  that  will  not 
do  any  damage  and  stay  in  the  cracks. 

-Answer:  It  is  a very  difficult  matter 
to  make  a decent  job,  since  the  floor 
has  been  finished,  and  most  any  putty 
will  show  on  yellow  pine.  If  you  find 
the  cracks  are  not  very  wide,  you  might 
try  floor  crack  filler  and  color  it  with 
some  raw  Italian  sienna  in  dry  powder, 
but  if  the  cracks  or  joints  are  over  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  you  had  best 
make  a putty  as  follows:  Mix  whiting 
to  a stiff  putty  with  japan,  then  take 
as  much  by  weight  each  of  glazier’s 
putty  and  pure  white  lead  in  oil,  and 
mix  all  of  these  together. 

Pound  and  work  the  mass  until  it 
works  well  and  color  it  with  raw 
Italian  sienna  or  yellow  ocher,  or  both. 
Clean  out  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the 
cracks,  then  dip  a small  brush  in  boiled 
linseed  oil,  thus  coating  the  joints  to 
make  the  putty  hold.  When  the  oil  on 
the  joints  or  cracks  has  dried,  fill  them 
by  pressing  in  the  putty  with  a flexible 
paint  spatula  or  putty  knife  to  a level 
with  the  floor.  When  the  putty  is  hard, 
sandpaper  the  top  of  it  and  put  a coat 
of  wax  over  the  putty  only,  polish  it 
and  see  how  it  looks,  doing  this  only  on 
a short  stretch.  If  it  does  not  look 
right,  put  some  stain  over  the  putty  and 
then  wax  it. 


- To  Letter  on  Muslin  or  Canvas 
Without  Spreading. 

W.  H.  B.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  how, 
in  lettering  on  muslin,  he  can  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  color. 

Answer:  Stretch  the  muslin  or  can- 

vas and  dampen  it.  Do  not  have  any 
oil  in  your  paint,  besides  that  which  it 
is  ground  in.  Mix  it  with  2 parts  var- 
nish and  1 part  coach  japan  and  thin 
it  with  turpentine  until  it  works  well. 

Why  Does  Varnish  Crawl  on 
Grained  Surface? 

F.  H.,  Delaware,  wants  to  know  the 
reason  for  varnish  crawling  on  grained 
surface. 

Answer:  It  may  be  too  high  gloss  or 
improper  drying  of  the  graining  color 
or  a greasy  surface,  or  the  fault  of  the 
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varnish.  Grained  surface  should  be 
rubbed  or  mossed  with  pumice  and 
water  before  varnishing. 


The  Cracking  of  Zinc  Paint,  How 
Prevented. 

O.  G.,  Connecticut,  asks,  why  zinc 
paints  are  so  apt  to  crack.  Says  he 
had  read  considerable  about  this  ten- 
dency and  would  like  to  know  how  it 
could  be  prevented. 

Answer:  All  paints  will  decay  sooner 
or  later.  Zinc  will  go  by  cracking,  ow- 
ing to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  metal 
from  which  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  made. 
The  question  is  simply  how  to  mix  zinc 
paint  in  order  to  make  it  wear  longer 
without  cracking.  If  white  lead  in  oil 
is  used  as  a first  or  priming  coat  under 
zinc  paint,  the  tendency  to  cracking  is, 
to  a great  extent,  eliminated. 

Paint  made  from  zinc  white  alone  is 
unfit  for  exposed  work,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  research.  It  has  been 
found  that  for  exterior  surfaces  the 
best  nearing  paints  are  those  made 
froni  a mixture  of  pigments,  such,  as 
for  instance,  60  parts  white  lead  (lead 
carbonate)  not  more  than  20  to  25 
parts  zinc  oxide,  the  balance  an  inert 
white  pigment,  such  as  barytes  or  sil- 
ica, ground  in  well-settled  linseed 'oil, 
raw  or  refined,  and  thinned  with  raw 
linseed  oil  and  a minimum  portion  of 
drier. 

For  interior  work,  zinc  white  is  pre- 
ferred to  white  lead  paint  as  a finish, 
because  when  mixed  with  a minimum 
of  oil  and  plenty  of  turpentine,  it  will 
not  yellow  off,  as  does  white  lead,  pro- 
ducing a fine  satin-like  effect,  and  can 
be  made  in  eggshell  gloss'  finish  or 
nearly  fiat,  or,  when  mixed  with  white 
damar  varnish  only,  will  give  a china 
gloss  effect. 

We  have  noted  in  the  parlor  of  a 
mansion,  where  the  woodwork  was  fin- 
ished with  two  coats  white  lead  in  oil 
und*  three  coats  of  French  zinc  white, 
in  damar  varnish,  fifty  years  ago,  not 
a single  crack,  scarcely  any  yellow  dis- 
coloration, and  a still  fairly  good  gloss. 


Stale  Beer  for  Graining. 

E.  A.  I.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  de- 
scription of  method  for  mixing  grain- 
ing color  by  using  stale  beer. 

Answer;  The  graining  color  should 
be  ground  in  water,  very  fine;  stale 
beer  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  clean  water 
60  to  40  per  cent,  can  be  used  for  thin- 
ning the  graining  color.  If  beer  can- 
not be  had,  good  cider  vinegar  will 
make  a suitable  binder  for  the  grain- 
ing color,  but  it  does  not  work  so 
smoothly  as  beer.  Some  of  the  “near 
beers”  can  be  used,  undiluted,  for  thin- 
ners.  See  “Graining,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern,” by  William  E.  Wall 


A Non-^Bleeding,  Permanent 
Brilliant  Red. 

A.  W.,  Indiana,  writes: — Can  you  in- 
form me  under  what  commercial  brand 
or  name  I can  obtain  a perfectly  non- 
bleeding, permanent  and  brilliant  red, 
similar  in  color  and  tone  to  Para  ni- 
traniline  red,  ground  in  oil  or  gold  size 
japan,  that  will  serve  for  car  and  sign 
work,  and  will  not  bleed  through  white 
or  pale  yellow  lettering?  I have  had 
varied  experiences  with  Para  rods  or 
so-called  non-bleeding  reds  of  the  Para 
type,  but,  unless  I first  varnished  and 
rubbed  my  lettered  work,  the  red  would 
bleed  through  the  letters  every  time. 


My  object  is  to  avoid  the  application  of 
two  coats  of  rubbing  varnish  and  rub- 
bing same,  before  lettering  and  the  so- 
called  flatting  varnishes,  did  not  usu- 
ally hold  back  the  bleeding. 

, Answer;  We  are  fully  aware  that 
many  of  the  reds  offered  as  non-bleed- 
ing, while  fairly  so,  when  used  as  full 
oil  coats,  will,  when  applied  semi-flat  or 
dead  fiat,  bleed  through  white  or  pale 
yellow  letters,  due  to  the  turpentine  in 
the  lettering  color  drawing  out  some 
of  the  dyestuff.  This  is  invariably  the 
case  in  quick-drying  coach  or  sign 
painting  and  a source  of  annoyance  to 
the  user. 

We  understand,  however,  that  by  the 
use  of  Toluidine  red,  which  is  fully  as 
brilliant  as  the  best  Para  toner,  the 
bleeding  is  entirely  overcome.  Of 
course,  the  high  cost  of  Toluidine  (the 
dry  pigment  being  quoted  at  from  $5 
to  $6  per  pound)  almost  prohibits  its 
use  in  a general  way,  unless  cost  is  not 
an  object,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
carmine.  The  color  is,  however,  much 
more  serviceable  than  the  latter  and 
very  permanent  in  comparison. 

Some  years  past  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  system  adopted  Toluidine  red. 
reinforced  and  cheapened  by  grinding 
it  with  a liberal  portion  of  precipitated 
barytes  (blanc  fixe),  purchasing  it  in 
paste  form  to  specifications  for  use  in 
painting  all  of  their  cabin  cars  and  red 
signals,  replacing  the  American  ver- 
milion (scarlet  lead  chromate)  which 
had  been  in  general  us^for  nearly  half 
a century  for  the  same  purpose.  You 
can  obtain  the  color  from  any  promi- 
nent color  house  by  paying  the  price. 


Caoutchouc  and  Gutta  Percha  Var- 
nishes for  Various  Purposes. 

S.  M.,  Maryland,  desires  information 
on  varnishes  prepared  from  pure  rub- 
ber or  gutta  percha,  his  main  object 
being  to  have  the  material  handy  for 
covering  leather,  canvas  and  other  tis- 
sues, also  for  paper  as  a means  of 
water-proofing  same. 

Answer:  In  preparing  cautchouc 

(pure  Para  rubber  from  Brazil),  pur- 
chase the  pure  article  and  cut  it  into 
thin  shreds  with  a very  sharp  knife. 


which  wet  with  water  altvays  for  every 
cut  you  make,  as  that  will  facilitate 
the  work.  Dry  the  shreds  or  slices  for 
several  days  in  a temperature  of  about 
120°  F.,  as  that  will  make  the  solvents 
act  more  quickly.  While  petroleum 
spirit,  turpentine  or  hot  oil  will  dis- 
solve the  rubber,  their  action  is  rather 
slow,  the  best  being  coal-tar  benzole. 
Disulphide  of  carbon  is  most  rapid, 
but  rather  dangerous  to  handle,  both 
as  to  risk  of  explosion  under  certain 
conditions  and  subjecting  the  operator 
to  nausea. 

For  use  on  leather,  dissolve  1 part 
by  weight  of  the  rubber  chips  or  shreds 
in  4 parts  by  weight  of  benzole  and 
4 parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and, 
when  solution  is  complete,  filter 
through  cheesecloth  and  mix  the 
strained  part  with  6 parts  by  weight  of 
good  elastic  varnish  and  4 parts  by 
weight  of  double  boiled  linseed  oil.  For 
use  by  gilders  dissolve  1 part  by  weight 
of  rubber  in  8 parts  by  weight  of 
benzole,  and  after  filtering  add  4 parts 
by  weight  of  gold  size  varnish.  For 
making  imitations  of  flashed  glass  dis- 
solve 1 part  rubber  with  60  parts  of 
chloroform  by  weight,  and,  when  rub- 
ber is  dissolved,  add  10  parts  gum 
mastic  by  weight. 

Gutta  Percha  Varnish  for  Leather:  — 
Dissolve  1 part  by  weight  of  shredded, 
thoroughly  dried  gutta  percha  in  8 
parts  of  siccative  oil  in  a water  bath, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  1 part  of 
coal-tar  oil  (the  light  oil  of  tar)  and 
1 part  of  good  elastic  oil  varnish.  This 
can  be  colored  with  pigment  colors, 
ground  in  drying  oil,  such  as  drop 
black,  composite  green,  Pussian  blue  or 
maroon  lake,  etc. 

Gutta  Percha  Varnish  for  Coating 
-Maps,  Documents,  Book  Covers,  etc.:  — 
Cover  5 parts  by  weight  of  sliced  and 
well  dried  gutta  percha  with  a mixture 
of  25  parts  by  weight  of  light  tar  oil 
and  25  parts  benzine  free  of  water,  20 
parts  carbon  disulphide  and  10  parts 
of  eucalyptus  oil.  Digest  the  mass  by 
shaking  occasionally,  until  the  largest 
portion  of  gutta  percha  has  been  dis- 
solved, then  let  it  stand  until  clear  and 
pcur  off  the  clear  portion. 


Can  You  Work  This  Painting 
Problem? 

Here  is  a problem  for  the  amusement  of  the  master  painters. 
It  is  simple  and  yet  it  may  prove  puzzling  to  many. 

We  would  like  to  see  how  many  of  our  readers  can  give  the 
correct  solution. 

You  master  painters  who  have  been  estimating  on  painting 
jobs  all  your  lives,  come  on  ; get  your  lead  pencils  sharpened  and 
start  to  work. 

^ A painter  paintad  the  ceiling  of  a room,  receiving  for 
his  work  the  sum  of  $78.75.  Later  he  was  told  that  he 
would  receive  another  job  to  paint  a ceiling  which  was 
20  feet  longer  and  ro  feet  wider  than  the  first  ceiling, 
provided  he  would  do  the  work  for  1-9  (one-ninth)  less 
per  square  yard  than  he  did  the  first  job.  He  took  the 
contract.  How  much  money  did  he  receive  for  the 
second  job? 

You  can  do  the  example  by  fractions,  arithmetic,  or  algebra — 
anyway  which  seems  the  easiest  to  you. 

But  do  it.  Then  send  the  answer  with  an  analysis  of  your 
solution  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  later  we  will  tell  vou 
whether  vou  are  right  or  not. 

1 • o 
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Varnish 
Ancient  and 
Modern 

- By  WILLIAM 


From  an  Address  Delivered 
at  the  Canadian  Convention 
of  Master  Painters  at 
Hamilton,  Ont,  July  1918 

E.  WALL  


N PREPARING  THIS  paper  for  your 
convention,  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  manu- 
facture of  varnish.  I have,  however,  for 
more  than  forty-five  years  been  an  in- 
terested observer,  and  to  some  extent,  an 
Investigator  of  the  peculiarities  of  var- 
nish, and  I g-ive  you  the  results  of  my 
observation  and  experience. 

First,  What  is  varnish? 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  tells  us 
that : — 

“Varnisli  is  a fluid  preparation,  which 
when  spread  out  in  thin  layers  dries 
either  by  evaporation  or  by  chemical 
action  into  a hard,  transparent  and 
glossy  film.  Varnishes  are 
used  to  communicate  luster 
and  brilliance  to  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dressed  surfaces 
— metal  work,  wood,  paint, 
paper,  leather,  etc. — and  to 
protect  such  surfaces  from 
the  influence  of  air  and  damp. 

“According  to  the  solvents 
employed,  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  varnish  are  divided  into 
three  classes: — (1)  Spirit,  (2) 
turpentine,  and  (3)  oil  var- 
nishes, Spirit  varnish  dries 
with  great  rapidity,  owing  to 
the  volatilization  of  the  sol- 
vent spirit,  leaving  a coating 
of  pure  resin  of  great  hard- 
ness and  brilliance,  and  is 
used  principally  for  cabinet 
work  and  turnery,  stationery, 
gilding  and  metal  work.  Col- 
ored spirit  varnishes  and  lac- 
quers are  largely  employed  for 
metal  work,  for  imitation 
gilding,  and  bronzing  for  toys, 
etc. 

“Turpentine  is  the  solvent 
principally  used  for  making 
damar  varnish,  the  solution 
being  effected  by  powdering 
the  rosin  and  boiling  it  with 
a proportion  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, after  which  more 
turpentine  is  added  in  the 
cold  state  to  bring  the  prepa- 
ration to  a proper  consist- 
ency. The  basis  or  solvent  of 
oil  or  fatty  varnishes  consists 
principally  of  linseed  oil;  but 
the  other  drying  oils — poppy 
and  walnut,  etc. — may  also  be 
used.” 

Our  friend,  Dr.  George  B. 

Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa„ 
an  honorary  member  of  our 
International,  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Varnish.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Association,  thus 
describes  varnish  in  his  pam- 
phlet, “A  Paint  Catechism 
for  Paint  Men.” 

“What  are  varnishes?’’ 

“Varnishes,  as  used  in  paint  manufac- 
ture, are  solutions  of  resins  or  of  fossil 
gums  in  drying  oils.  Their  principal  ap- 
plication is  in  enamels  and  similar  spec- 
ialties. 

“What  a.re  the  characteristics  of  var- 
nishes? 

“They  yield  a firmer,  smoother,  and 
more  lustrous  coating  than  oil,  and  are 
capable  of  being  rubbed  to  a finer  finish. 
Some  ‘japans’,  as  already  stated,  have 
the  character  of  a varnish.  Some  pig- 
ments, of  which  zinc  oxide  is  a conspic- 


uous example,  appear  to  form  a tough 
elastic  combination  with  the  gum  resins, 
entirely  different  from  the  compound 
formed  With  linseed  oil.  This  property 
is  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  enamel 
paints. 

“Can  varnish  be  successfully  ana- 
lyzed? 

“Thus  far  no  satisfactory  method  has 
been  devised.  Certain  ingredients  can  be 
identified,  some  of  them  quantitatively; 
but  all  methods  thus  far  proposed  have 
fallen  short  of  completeness  or  accuracy. 

My  esteemed  friend,  the  late  Prede'- 
rick  Maire,  who  v/as  the  editor  of 
"Painting  and  Decoi-ating”  when  I first 


William  E.  Wall. 

wrote  articles  for  it  in  1885,  thus  refers 
to  varnish  in  his  “Modern  Painters’  En- 
cyclopaedia,” published  in  1910,  pp.  415 
to  424: 

“Varnishes  have  tho  property  of  mak- 
ing a gloss  Or  enamel  upon  the  surface 
over  which  they  are  applied. 

“Their  use  in  antiquity  is  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  men  or  history  and  in  one 
instance  at  least,  more  has  been  lost 
than  has  been  learned  since.  In  times  so 


v^ery  remote  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  even  guess  the  date 
within  several  hundred  years, 
the  Chinese  produced  a glass 
varnish  which  was  used  in 
coating  over  articles  and 
which  is  indestructible.  There 
are  many  specimens  to  be 
found  of  it,  and  they  are  as 
perfect  today  as  upon  the  day 
that  the  varnish  was  applied, 
so  that  one  can  truly  say  of 
it  that  it  is  indestructible. 
The  Chinese  themselves  have 
lost  the  art  of  making  this 
varnish,  and  so  far,  with  all 
the  knowledge  modern  chem- 
istry has  put  into  the  hands 
of  men  for  scientific  re- 
searches, our  savants  have 
been  unable  to  unravel  the 
mystery  connected  with  it. 
This  varnish  dates  back  so 
far  that  even  Chinese  litera- 
ture, which  dates  back  several 
thousand  years  before  Christ, 
makes  no  mention  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

“Aside  of  this,  lacquers 
were  and  had  been  in  use  also 
from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Asiatics,  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  the  East  Indies 
knew  its  uses  in  very  ancient 
times. 


The  Modern  Methods.  ^ 

HE  VARNISH  INDUS - 
try  as  we  know  it 
now  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  and  it  is 
not  so  very  long  back  when 
many  of  the  painters  were  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  their 
own  varnishes,  as  no  factories 
such  as  produce  it  at  this 
time  had  then  any  existence. 

“Formulas  galore  were  then 
in  vogue,  and  many  a painter 
paid  a good  bit  of  money  for 
recipes  known  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  as  an  heirloom.  Some  of 
them  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
both  written  formulas  and  in  print,  so 
that  we  can  form  a pretty  good  idea  of 
what  our  forefathers  had  to  do  when 
they  wanted  a can  of  varnish  for  use, 
for  they  had  it  to  make. 

“Some  of  these  recipes  were  loaded 
down  with  quite  a number  of  unneces- 
sary ingredients,  but  the  recipes  would 
have  been  just  as  good  without  seven 
hairs  from  the  inside  of  the  left  ear  of 
a white  hare,  and  must  have  put  the 
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Great  Help  in  Painters 

Magazine  Advertisements 
I have  been  a subscriber  to  The 
Magazine  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  it  has  greatly  benefited 
me  in  my  painting  and  decorating 
business — ^not  alone  the  informa- 
tion in  its  columns*  but  the  ada 
of  new  materials  and  tools,  etc., 
also. 

Henry  Hoffmann. 

New  Brunswick,  Ohio. 
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painters  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  to  considerable 
trouble  in  catching  the  hares  and  then 
pulling  the  hair  out  of  the  hares.  And 
such  an  array  of  gums  as  they  had — 
enough  to  confound  all  but  a twentieth 
century  skeptic  who  has  them  all  class- 
ed into  very  small  groups,  with  rosin  at 
the  top,  of  which  our  forefathers  knew 
very  little  and  cared  less. 

“Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  varnishes  were  still  made  by 
many  painters,  although  factories  be- 
gan to  prepare  them  in  a commercial 
way  and  for  sale  to  the  trade  some  time 
before,  and  in  a very  humble  way,  com- 
pared to  the  manner  in  which  the  large 
concerns  engaged  in  its  manufacture  to- 
day do. 

“England  and  Prance  have  the  honor 
of  having  the  oldest  varnish  factories 
in  the  world,  and,  compared  to  many 
other  industries,  they  may  be  called  re- 
cent. Their  preparations,  however,  did 
not  extend  down  to  the  needs  of  the 
house  painters,  as  they  catered  mainly 
to  the  wants  of  the  carriage  trade.  Some 
of  those  old  English  and  French  varnish 
manufacturers’  names  are  still  in  use, 
and  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  fami- 
lies are  still  connected  with  the  concerns 
making  the  varnish  today.  Tradition 
having  handed  down  the  great  value  of 
their  output  (said  tradition  having  start- 
ed when  few  knew  what  varnish  was, 
and  when  but  few  were  engaged  in  its 
manufacture),  it  has  enabled  these  old 
concerns  to  hold  trade  against  all  comers 
at  prices  for  their  products  in  which  the 
family  names  weigh  more,  and  for  which 
more  is  paid  for  by  the  consumer  than 
it  is  really  worth  to  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  excellencies  of  their  out- 
put, blit  our  latter  day  manufactories 
are  making  just  as  good  goods  and  at  a 
price  for  which  the  family  name  does 
not  count  in  the  making  of  it. 

“Varnishes  are  made  from  various 
gums  and  gum  resins  and  with  various 
solvents,  as  for  certain  specific  purposes 
each  are  better  adapted  for  use  in  the 
one  than  any  of  the  othersi.  All  are  use- 
ful for  certain  kinds  of  work. 

“Some  of  the  guns  used  are  soluble 
only  in  alcohol,  and  are  known  as  spirit 
varnishes,  of  such  character  as  shellac 
varnish.  Others,  again,  are  soluble  in 
volatile  oils,  as  turpentine,  etc. 

Three  General  Groups. 

««^THERS  ARE  SOiLUBLE  in  lin- 
seed  oil  under  certain  conditions, 
or  in'  combination  with  volatile 
oil.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
varnishes  may  be  divided  up  in  three 
principal  classes,  with  many  sub-divi- 
sions, in  the  three  groups: 

1.  Varnishes  with  an  alcoholic  base 
solvent. 

2.  Varnishes  with  a volatile  oil  base 
solvent. 

3.  Varnishes  with  a fixed  oil  base  sol- 
vent, of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after, after  the  character  of  the  gums 
used  in  preparing  them  has  been  looked 
to. 

“The  gums  chiefly  used  in  preparing 
varnishes  are  not  many.  The  principal 
ones  are  gum  copal — which  is  not  a true 
gum,  insomuch  that  it  is  a fossil,  and 
will  not  dissolve  in  either  water  or  vola- 
tile oil,  as  all  true  gums  do.  It  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Africa  and  comes  in 
many  qualities.  It  ranges  in  color  from 
a pale,  nearly  transparent  tone  of  yel- 
low, to  dark  brown  and  opaque  chunks, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  intermediate  tones  be- 
tween the  two.  The  lightest  and  clear- 
est is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  inter- 
mediate shades  decrease  in  value  accord- 
ing as  they  approach  the  darker  brown 
shades.  Varnishes  made  from  this  gum 
are  the  most  desirable  of  all,  and  the  sol- 
vent under  heat  and  special  treatment  of 
the  manufacturer  is  mainly  linseed  oil, 
which  gives  the  varnishes  made  from  it 
it®  greater  durability  and  elasticity. 

“Kauri  gum  is  a resn  gum  of  a semi- 
fossilized  sort.  It  is  found  where  orig- 


inal forests  of  the  kauri  pine  formerly 
existed,  and  that  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
trees  by  exudation. 

“Animac.  A gum  resin  derived  from 
a sort  of  leguminous  tree  and  probably 
from  several  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  In  its  exudation  insects  are 
caught  in  it,  and  it  comes  to  market  with 
them  imbedded  in  the  chimks,  hence  the 
name.  The  gum  i.s  not  so  hard  as  the 
copal  gums  of  good  quality,  and  var- 
nishes made  from  it  have  not  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  one  made  from  high 
grade  copal.  The  varnish  makers  use 
many  of  the  gums  in  a blend,  to  obtain 
varnishes  adapted  for  certain  definite 
purposes,  by  the  judicious  mixing  of  va- 
rious gums. 

“Amber  is  used  in  making  certain  var- 
nishes. It  is  a fossilized  resin  and  is 
found  in  many  countries.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  however,  is  from  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  found  imbedded  in  the 
sand  along  the  Baltic  seashore. 

“Damar  is  a soft,  whitish  gum  which 
exudes  from  coniferous  species  of  trees 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  soluble  in  the 
volatile  oils,  and  yields  a very  white 
varnish  of  too  soft  a nature  to  be  of 
much  practical  use,  except  as  a paper 
varnish,  for  which,  on  account  of  its 
pliability,  it  seems  well  adapted  also  on 
account  of  its  colorless  nature. 

“Sandarac  is  also  the  product  of  coni- 
fers, but  is  of  little  better  quality,  al- 
though harder  than  our  own  resin  de- 
rived from  long  leaf  pine  or  yellow  pine. 

“Gum  mastic  is  derived  from  a nut- 
bearing tree  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  exudes  from  the  trees  where  inci- 
sions are  made,  in  the  shape  of  small 
tear-like  pebbles.  It  is  also  too  soft  for 
other  uses  than  that  indicated  for  damar 
gum  varnish. 

“Resin  of  yellow  pine  extraction  is 
used  in  many  ways  b-<'-  varnish  factories 
in  connection  with  other  harder  gums, 
and  with  China  wood  oil  it  yields  some 
kinds  of  varnishes  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. Since  the  introduction  of  wood 
oil  in  connection  with  vaiyiish  making, 
it  has  rendered  its  use  possible  where 
before  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
of.  This  wood  oil  seems  toi  make  it 
harder  and  more  pliable  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  replacing  many  of  the 
soft  gums  which  are  mentioned  above, 
as  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  others. 

SticlaO  and  shellaq  may  be  as  well 
reviewed  together,  as  shellac  is  only 
sticlac  refined  for  commercial  use,  and 
immense  quantities  of  it  are  used  by  the 
industries  of  the  country,  besides  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  hardwood  finishing 
tradi.  It  is  the  product  of  vegetation, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  mainly. 

Note. — Shellac  is  a product  obtained 
from  the  coccus  lacca,  a small  parasite 
which  exists  on  trees  of  the  Indian  Pe- 
ninsula. The  eggs  of  the  parasite  are 
laid  on  twigs  of  trees  and  covered  with 
a gummy  compound  which  exudes  from 
the  body  of  the  parent  insect.  This  holds 
the  eggs  in  place  until  the  parasite  is 
hatched  from  the  egg  and  proceeds  tn 
eat  its  way  to  freedom.  The  gum  is  col- 
lected, and,  cleansed  from  impurities, 
becomes  the  shellac  of  commerce. 

“Other  solvents  are  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil. 

Varnish  Making  Intricate. 
t*npHE  MANUFACTURE  OF  varnish 
1 is  an  intricate,  complex  business, 
requiring  a long  apprenticeship 
and  .accumulated  experience,  and  while 
the  ways  of  making  varnish  are  well 
known,  each  manufacturer  has  little 
tricks  of  his  own  in  the  making  of  cer- 
tain grades  and  in  the  ripening  or  blend- 
ing of  various  gums,  which  are  carefully 
guarded. 

“It  requires  p large  capital  besides 
properly  to  conduct  a varnish  manu- 
facturing business.  The  ripening  of  var- 
nishes requires  months,  and  even  years, 
to  fit  them  for  certain  uses. 


“It  is  much  cheaper  for  the  consumer 
to  buy  the  varnishes  he  uses  ready  for 
application  than  it  would  be  for  him  to 
make  them,  even  if  he  had  the  know- 
how, which  he  has  not,  and  a person 
now  who  would  undertake  the  making 
of  his  own  varnish  as  “in  ye  olden 
tymes’’  would  be  considered  as  a fit  sub. 
ject  for  a lunatic  asylum.  Such  easily 
made  ones  as  shellac  varnish,  however, 
do  not  come  under  the  same  heading, 
and  any  one  can  readily  make  them 
for  himself;  all  that  is  required  is  to 
give  the  alcohol  sufficient  time  to  dis- 
solve the  shellac,  but  it  will  not  pay  one 
to  make  it,  as  he  cannot  buy  the  shellac 
nearly  as  cheap  as  the  manufacturer 
does,  and  it  will  probably  cost  him  as 
rtiuch  as  the  ready  prepared  article,  be- 
sides the  trouble  thrown  in. 

“The  cheapest  forms  of  varnish  made 
are  of  course  made  entirely  from  resin 
dissolved  in  cheap  mineral  volatile  oil, 
with  some  paraffine  oil  put  in  it,  in  or- 
der that  the  brittleness  of  the  resin  may 
be  counteracted. 

“The  so-called  ‘surfacers’  are  but  lit- 
tle better  than  the  gloss  oil  and  naay 
be  classed  together.  They  are  chiefly 
used  in  coating  over  plastered  walls  to 
stop  the  suctions  previous  to  the  ap- 
plication of  water  colors. 

“Because  a varnish  may  be  cheap, 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  a poor  one, 
nor  will  a high  priced  varnish  necessar- 
ily be  a good  one,  simply  because  high 
priced  material  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion. So  there  are  a number  of  cheaply 
made  varnishes  which  are  as  good,  and 
possibly^  better,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  than  others  which 
would  cost  many  times  more  per  gallon. 
Since  manufacturers  have  been  able  by 
the  proper  use  of  wood  oil,  paraffine  oil 
and  linseed  oil,  to  use  resin  and  the 
darker  colored  gum  copals  to  prepare 
good  wearing  varnishes  by  blending  at 
a low  cost,  immense  quantities  are  used 
by  the  trade,  and  with  good  results. 

“These  cheaper  varnishes,  of  course, 
all  contain  resin  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities,  grading  up  in  quality  from 
something  but  little  better  than  the  sur- 
facers,  on  upward  in  quality  and  price 
up  to  extra  No.  1 coach  and  light  hard 
oil  finish  (so  called);  of  this  character 
are  the  furniture  varnishes,  coach  var- 
nishes, including  No  1 coach  and  extra 
No.  1 coach;  some  of  them  so  good  that 
they  will  rub,  and  the  whole  grade  in 
qualities  of  the  so-called  hard  oils,  of 
whic.h  enormous  quantities  are  used  in 
finishing  cheap  interior  wood. 

What  Interests  Painter. 

(tTHE  HOUSE  PAINTER  and  hard- 

J.  wood  finishers  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  following  varnishes, 
which  all  varnish  houses  now  make  a 
specialty  of  under  some  fancy  proprie- 
tary name,  but  which  are  probably  all 
prepared  in  much  the  same  manner  by 
all  of  them; 

“Interior  varnish  for  inside  wood 
finishing.  The  better  grades  carry  a fine 
luster  and  all  are  rubbing  varnishes,  and 
polish  well. 

“Outside  varnish,  usually  an  elastic 
varnish,  but  a slower  dryer  tha,n  the 
interior  brands.  Supposed  to  stand  the 
weather,  but  they  do  not— at  least  not 
very  long.  Manufacturers  should  add  to 
label,  after  the  word  ‘outside,’  ‘when 
well  protected  from  sam  and  rain.’  But 
then  the  varnish  would  not  sell  so  well. 

“Floor  varnish  completes  the  trio 
which  every  painter  is  interested  in. 
This  is  made  from  very  hard  gums,  so 
as  to  stand  the  hardships  it  is  subjected 
to  from  being  walked  upon,  cleaned  and 
brushed  over. 

“Ail  the  varnishes  which  have  been 
mentioned  so  far  are  varnishes  which 
are  used  in  house  construction  by  house 
painters  and  wood  finishers,  even  the  so- 
called  coach  varnishes.  These  are  never 
used  by  the  carriage  painter. 

(Concluded  in  the  October  issue.) 
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pany  and  in  touring  cars,  arriving  at 
the  park  in  time  for  a 11:30  brealcfast, 
served  on  the  hotel  veranda. 

Good  eats  were  followed  by  an  after- 
noon of  sports,  commencing  with  a 200- 
yaj'd  dash  open  to  ladies,  which  was 
closely  contested  by  a bevy  of  fair  com- 
petitors. Married  Men  prevailed  over 
Bachelors  in  a tug-of-war,  as  a prelude 
to  a baseball  game  between  “Munns 
Quality”  and  “Statesmen”  teams,  um- 
pired by  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Brown  and 
Edward  R.  Slater,  which  was  won  by 
the  former  team. 

However,  the  contest  did  not  deter- 
mine whether  kalsomine  or  paint  makes 
the  best  wall  covering.  The  friendly 
rivalry  existing  between  the  two  teams 
vras  indicated  by  the  fact  that  players 
on  both  sides  wore  painters'  caps  im- 
printed with  the  slogan  “Brown’s  Paint 
—The  Paint  That  Sticks  Where  It’s 
Put,”  and  Captains  J.  S.  Mowry  and  J. 
F.  Winters,  of  the  opposing  nines,  shook 
hands  in  a most  amicable  fashion  at  the 
close  of  the  game. 

A fat  man’s  race  (winner  loses)  was 
conceded  to  E.  A.  Munns. 

Several  impromptu  contests  and  the 
photographing  of  the  entire  group  of 
about  200  wound  up  the  afternoon  in 
time  to  sit  down  to  an  eight-course 
shore  dinner  of  the  best  the  ocean  af- 
fords. 

E.  A.  Munns  presided  as  toastmaster 
at  the  business  of  declaring  winners  and 
awarding  of  prizes. 

V.  Harry  Love,  of  the  Entertainment 

Committee,  always  a good  mixer,  pro- 
1-  moted  the  evening’s  festivities  in  his 
r-  usual  sociable  manner,  and  saw  to  it 
that  all  danced  to  their  heart’s  content. 
Df  The  motor  trip  back  to  Bl-ooklyn 

n closed  a day  of  unmingled  joy  and  de- 
1-  light. 


Salt  Lake  City  Acts. 

The  Salt  Lake  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  meeting  August  13, 
were  paid  a visit  by  Brother  P.  O’Con- 
nor, the  Western  Tri-States  Association’s 
organizer,  who  read  to  the  meeting 
General  Secretary  McGhan’s  paper  on 
“Trade  Promotion,”  embracing  cost 
accounting,  trade  acceptances  and  ad- 
vertising by  manufacturers. 

He  explained  in  detail  the  usefulness 
of  the  “Job  Record  Envelope,”  as 
printed  by  the  Carter  White  Lead  Com- 
pany. 

The  necessity  of  reading  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  was  pointed  out,  as  it 
will  keep  the  master  painter  informed 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  trade  and 
especially  associations  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  also  the  “Trade 
Acceptance”  plan. 

He  urged  the  association  to  take  up 
the  various  important  points  in  Mr. 

McGhan’s  paper  and  to  write  him  of 
the  action  they  took.  Many  members 
were  interested  in  the  job  record  envel- 
ope, and  some  already  have  it  in  use. 

The  reports  at  the  meeting  showed  a 
good  business  so  far  for  this  year.  The 
association  has  started . a joint  adver- 
tising campaign  with  the  various  paint 
dealers  here,  urging  the  people  to  “Use 
More  Paint,”  and  that  the  fall  is  the 
best  time  for  doing  it. 

The  great  necessity  of  a larger  mem- 
bership in  the  Western  Tri-States  As- 
sociation, and  the  many  important  mat- 
ters that  had  to  be  gone  into,  such 
as  vocational  training  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  craft,  were  explained  by 
the  organizer.  Arthur  P.  O Connor. 


Brooklyn  Paint  Companies  Hold  Bean 
Feast  and  Outing 


The  Happy  Party. 


“And  then  came  Laughter 
Holding  hotli  his  sides." 

Mirth  and  conviviality  were 
let  loose  at  Midland  Park,  Staten 
Island,  on  Saturday,  August  3, 
at  a great  combined  Bean  Feast  and 
Outing  of  the  members  and  associates 
of  the  Charles  H.  Brown  Paint  Com- 


pany, the  Brown  Forwarding  and  Ej 
port  Company,  Inc.,  Leadoil  Compan: 
Inc.,  the  Love  Trucking  Company,  Inc 
P.  W.  Nelson.  Inc.,  E.  A.  Munns  Ka 
somine  Company  and  the  Warner  He: 
culene  Paint  Company. 

All  forces  left  the  Brooklyn  offices  ( 
their  respective  concerns  at  9 a.  m.  i 
motor  trucks  of  the  Love  Trucking  Con 
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Program  for  Convention  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association 


The  program  for  the  fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
October  15,  16,  17,  1918,  has  just  been  officially  sanc- 
tioned. 

This  program,  as  announced  by  T.  C.  Turney, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Tuesday,  October  15,  10  A.  M. 

Call  to  order. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  welcome. 

President’s  address,  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer’s  report,  P.  W.  Hager,  master 
painter  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Recess  and  committees. 

Paper,  “Proper  Handling  of  Paint  After  Received 
by  the  Painter,’’  S.  W.  Russell,  president  Chas.  R. 
Long,  Jr.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tuesday,  October  15,  2 P.  M. 

Paper,  by  member  of  Illinois  Fuel  Administration. 
Report  of  Committee  No.  1.  “Painting  of  Concrete 
Surfaces;  Interior  and  Exterior,’’  A.  B.  Phelps,  mas- 
ter painter  L.  E.  and  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland  Ohio. 
Questions. 

Paper,  “The  Paint  Question  of  Today,’’  W.  R. 
Parker,  John  Lucas  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  October  16,  9:45  A.  M. 

Talk  by  W.  S.  Lacher,  managing  editor  Railway 
Maintenance  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Welfare  of  Association. 

Paper,  C.  Barr  Field,  National  Lead  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paper,  “Structural  Metal  Primers  and  Finishing 
Coats,’’  G.  G.  Mowat,  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wednesday,  October  16,  Afternoon. 

No  session.  Industrial  touring. 


Thursday,  October  17,  9:45  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  2.  “Which  Makes  the 
Best  Maintenance  of  Way  Painter;  One  Tutored  in 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Work,  or  the  One  Schooled 
in  Contract  Painting?”  M.  F.  Ebel,  master  painter 
C.  H.  and  D.  Ry.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Paper,  “Carbolineum  Wood  Preservative, ”»  B.  M. 
JMcDade,  railway  sales  manager,  Detroit  White  Lead 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Opening  question  box. 

Report  of  committees. 

Thursday,  October  17,  2 P.  M. 

Report  on  Volume  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Painting. 

Paper,  “Cleaning  of  Iron  with  Sand-Blast  and 
•Use  of  Spraying  in  Painting,”  A.  E.  Wilson,  master 
painter  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  3.  “The  Indisposition  in 
the  Drying  of  Varnish  and  the  Tendency  to  “Cess' 
Off,”  Wm.  Dunstan,  master  painter  D.  M.  and  N.  Ry., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Exhibition  of  photographs  of  interesting  and  diffi- 
cult work. 

Selection  of  meeting  place. 

Election  of  officers. 

Final  appointments. 

Motion  to  adjourn. 

Welfare  Committee, 

W.  E.  Kelly,  chairman,  Patton  Paint  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Pratt,  Heath  & Milligan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chas.  H.  Struble,  Wolfe  Brush  Company,  Chicago, 
111.  ^ 

C.  B.  Field,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Jones,  master  painter  C.,  C.,  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry., 
Wabash,  Ind. 

E.  E.  Allen,  Wadsworth  Holland  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

R.  T.  Neilson,  Carter  White  Lead  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


The  TRAVELERS’  ASSOCIATION 
of  Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  of  New 
Jersey,  will  have  an  outing  some 
time  during  the  month  of  September. 
The  exact  date  and  the  place  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Entertainment 
Committee. 

This  was  decided,  after  a period  of 
doubt  and  indecision,  caused  by  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  in  trade, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association,  held 
at  Achtel-Stetter’s,  Newark,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  September  6. 

The  association,  by  a unanimous 
vote,  decided  to  raise  the  annual  dues 
from  $6  to  $9.  Among  those  present 
there  was  not  a dissenting  voice,  the 
only  objection  made  being  that  which 
was  voiced  by  one  member,  unable  to 
be  present,  who  wrote  his  reasons  for 
not  wanting  the  dues  to  be  raised. 

Just  what  the  nature  of  the  outing 
will  be  is  still  to  be  determined  by  the 
Entertainment  Committee.  Several 
places  are  in  view,  but  the  one  which 
seems  most  favored  is  a resort  on 
Staten  Island. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was 
the  first  after  the  summer  vacation 
period,  and  it  was  well  attended.  All 
seemed  anxious  to  get  back  into  the 


work  of  boosting  the  association  again. 
The  meeting  developed  nothing  sensa- 
tional save  the  appearance  of  Paul 
Reynolds,  with  his  face  attired  a la 
D’Artagnan,  mustache,  goatee  and  all. 
At  first  it  was  feared  that  some  stran- 
ger had  broken  past  the  guard  at  the 
door,  but  an  official  survey  convinced 
the  officers  that  the  strange  looking 
person  was,  indeed,  one  of  their  own 
kind. 

For  the  coming  'year  the  association 
plans  more  activity,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  interest  of  its  members, 
and  increasing  the  membership.  It  is 
expected  there  will  be  more  talks  and 
addresses  from  prominent  men  along 
educational  lines,  the  idea  being  to 
give  to  the  salesmen  all  the  advan- 
tages that  can  come  with  a better 
knowledge  of  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  finished  products  which 
they  sell. 

After  the  meeting  lunch  was  served. 
Sandwiches  and  soft  drinks  made  up 
the  menu,  and  when  the  meeting  final- 
ly broke  up  everyone  went  away  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey salesmen  were  intent  on  having  a 
banner  year,  both  in  business  and  in 
pleasure. 


One  Thing  We  Can  Do, 

What  is  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man? 

Does  it  mean  the  banding  to- 
gether of  groups  for  selfish  ends,  of 
the  rallying  of  all  to  the  common 
cause,  and  against  the  common  en- 
emy? There  is  only  one  answer  to 
that  question.  We  have  only  one 
cause  and  purpose  and  aim,  the 
winning  of  the  war  against  the 
hosts  of  darkness. 

Those  of  us  who  must  remain  on 
this  side,  safe  from  shell  and  gas 
and  bullet,  are  in  honor  bound  to 
do  our  utmost  for  our  brothers 
overseas.  Material  things  they 
must  have,  ships  and  guns  and 
supplies.  Let  us  give  them  more! 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  only 
a short  time  away.  It  will  be 
larger  than  the  others,  the  largest 
in  all  history.  Let  us  oversubscribe 
it  as  proof  of  our  faith  in  the  men 
who  are  doing  what  we  cannot  do! 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds! 
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Peoria's  New  Claim  to  Fame 


Peoria,  111.,,  used  to  be  famous  as  the  home  of 
booze,  more  money  being  collected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  from  the  Peoria  district  than 
from  any  other  in  the  country.  Now  that  the  doom 
of  Tohn  Barleycorn — temporarily,  at  least — seems  near, 
Peoria,  rising  to  the  occasion,  has  other  claims  to 
greatness. 

One  of  them  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  city  now 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  home  of  the 
two  leaders  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  for  the  ensuing  year — C.  H. 
McConnell,  president,  and  E.  J.  Bush,  secretary. 


C.  H.  McConnell, 


President. 

C.  H.  McConnell,  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  is  an  Illinois  product, 
having  been  horn  in  Canton,  III.,  in  i860.  After 
having  received  a high  school  education,  he  fol- 
lowed different  kinds  of  work  in  early  life,  in- 
cluding the  painting  and  paperhanging  trade.  He 
located  in  Peoria  in  1896,  and  after  working  at 
his  trade  for  a year  or  so,  went  into  the  contract- 
ing business,  which  he  has  followed  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  McConnell  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  the  association  members,  and  is  extremely  pop- 
ular ill  all  sections  of  the  State.  He  is  a man  of 
great  energy  and  ability,  and  his  friends  are  con- 
fident he  zvill  make  a record  as  president  of  the 
association. 


E.  J.  Bush, 

Secretary. 


E.  J.  Bush,  who  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  association,  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
been  similarly  honored  every  year  sine  1912. 
He  is  one  of  Peoria’s  most  sucessful  business  men, 
having  conducted  the  painting  business  founded 
by  his  father,  J.  A.  Bush,  id  1849,  owner 

since  1913. 

Mr.  Bush  began  work  for  his  father  in  1885, 
and  after  five  years  went  to  Nezv  York  and  took  a 
course  at  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  from 
zvhich  he  graduated  with  honors. 

His  activities  in  convention  work  began  at  the 
Peoria  State  convention  in  1907,  the  first  con- 
vention of  any  note  held  in  the  State.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  State  Executive  Board 
in  1907  and  State  president  in  1908,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  International  Executive  Board  in 
1909. 

Mrs.  Bush,  the  zvife  of  the  secretary,  is  almost 
as  much  a part  of  the  master  painters’  associa- 
tion as  is  her  husband.  She  is  the  only  woman  in 
the  State  who  has  attended  every  convention  in  the 
last  eleven  years,  and  she  has  always  been  very 
popular  zvith  the  convention  delegates.' 
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Illinois  Favors 
Licenses  for 
Master  Painters 


Convention  Proposes  Bill 
for  Next  Legislature  — 
C.  H,  McConnell,  of  Peoria, 
is  Elected  President 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  success- 
ful of  the  many  conventions 
of  the  Illinois  State  Associ- 
ation of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators,  was  held  at  Aurora, 
111.,  August  6,  7,  8 and  9,  at  which 
a large  attendance,  especially  from 
the  delegates  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  State  was  registered. 

The  convention  elected  to  the 
presidency  C.  H.  McConnell,  of 
Peoria,  to  succeed  Jacob  Layen- 
decker,  and  re-elected  the  other  ex- 
ecutive officers.  It  took  up  the 
question  of  the  licensing  of  master 
painters  and  referred  it  to  a legisla- 
tive committee  with  power  to  act, 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  the 
committee  thought  advisable,  it 


should  have  a bill  drafted  to  be 
introduced  in  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
requiring  such  a license  on  the  part 
of  master  oainters.  The  bill  as 
proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention, will  provide  for  a license 
fee  of  $50,  but  the  matter  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  next  convention  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Kewanee. 

The  following  were  the  officers 
elected : 

President,  C.  H.  McConnell, 
Peoria. 

Vice-president,  C.  E.  Michael, 
Aurora. 

Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  Peoria. 


Treasurer,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chi- 
cago. 

State  Organizer,  Edward  Cook. 
Chicago. 

Executive  Board  : J.  J.  Schiefling. 
Peoria;  W.  F.  Bumyahn,  Joliet;  H. 
T.  Kummer,  Bloomington ; L.  A. 
Bertrand,  Kankakee;  Hugo  IlUng, 
Chicago  ; F.  Morrisetti,  Aurora  ; F. 
E.  Lundeen,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Trustees,  C.  L.  Richard- 
son. 

Advisory  Board,  C.  D.  Sproule, 
Chicago;  J.  B.  Campbell,  Chicago ; 
W.  A.  Woodmansee. 

International  Executive  Board 
member,  R.  A.  Bielefeld,  Chicago. 


The  convention  opened  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
6,  in  Moose  Hall,  a commodious  and 
airy  place  which  overlooks  the  Fox 
River.  President  C.  E.  Michael,  of  the 
Aurora  Association,  called  the  delegates 
to  order,  after  which  the  Rev.  M.  S. 
Freeman,  a local  pastor,  gave  the  con- 
vention prayer.  Mayor  James  Harley, 
of  Aurora,  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come, which  was  received  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

After  the  roll  call  of  officers.  President 
Layendecker . delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Layendecker  urged  that  the 
paint  propaganda  campaign  he  pushed 
vigorously  from  now  on.  He  advocated 
the  plan  of  bringing  the  manufacturer, 
the  msuster  painter  and  the  government 
into  closer  relation  with  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  public  in  favor  of  extending 
the  painting  season  over  a longer  time. 

Mr.  Layendecker  reported  progress  in 
the  matter  of  forming  a Building  Con- 
tractors’ Association  in  the  State.  In 
order  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  State,  the  pres- 
ident suggested  that  conventions  be  held 
in  the  near  future  in  these  sections,  with 
the  idea  of  stimulating  activities. 

President  Layendecker  asked  that;  the 
delegates,  as  true  Americans,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  “help  win  the  war.”  He 
suggested  that  a portion  of  any  surplus 
funds  the  association  may  have  ori  hand 
after  this  convention  be  invested  in  Lib- 
erty bonds  of  the  next  Liberty  loan,  and 
referred  to  the  fact  that  two  of  his  sons 
are  fighting  in  the  United  States  army 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

T.  J.  Bush,  secretary,  in  his  annual 
report,  declared  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  fairly  prosperous,  but  urged 
as  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  obliged  to  contend,  that  of  prevail- 
ing upon  the  members  of  the  association 
to  carry  out  their  obligations  with  refer- 
ence to  dues  and  their  per  capita  tax. 

President  Layendecker  appointed  the 
usual  committees  on  President’s  Ad- 


dress, Communications  and  Resolutions, 
and  then  threw  the  convention  open  to 
visiting  officials  of  the  International  As- 
sociation, who  had  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board  of  that  or- 
ganization in  Chicago  the  day  before. 

Secretary  A.  H.  iMcGhan  was  the  first 
of  the  visitors  to  take  the  floor.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a message  for  the 
convention,  to  be  delivered  at  a later 
time,  on  questions  pertinent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  master  painters.  He  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  present  before  the  associa- 
tion the  same  talk  he  had  already  pre- 
sented before  other  State  associations 
relative  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
paint  manufacturers  toward  the  master 
painters.  He  also  said  that  he  would 
like  to  discuss  the  proposed  trade  ac- 
ceptance plan. 

Message  from  Muirhead. 

NIEL  M,  MUIRHEAD,  of  Connecti- 
cut, vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  addressed 
the  convention  in  a short  talk,  extending 
the  greetings  of  his  borne  State  associa- 
tion to  those  of  the  West.  He  paid  a 
fine  compliment  to  the  Iliinois  body,  and 
strongly  indorsed  the  stand  taken  by 
Secretary  McGhan  in  the  matter  of  the 
paint  manufacturers.  He  urged  the  ut- 
most co-operation  on  paint  propaganda, 
wbich  he  declared  to  be  an  absolute  es- 
sential to  the  success,  not  only  of  the 
State  organizations,  but  of  the  Interna- 
tional itself. 

Dr.  G.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the 
Trades  Education  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational, announced  that  he  hoped  to 
speak  later  on  this  important  subject, 
and  begged  to  be  excused  at  this  time. 
President  Schuitz,  of  the  Ohio  State  As- 
sociation, also  addressed  the  convention 
in  a few  short  sentences,  extending  the 
greetings  of  his  home  association. 

The  regular  business  routine  w-as  re- 
sumed and  letters  from  business  men’* 
associations  in  Chicago  and  Kewanee. 
III.,  asking  for  the  next  convention,  were 


read  and  ordered  Incorporated  in  tbe 
record.  ^ 

Secretary  Bush  in  his  report  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  last  international  convention 
at  Peoria  discussed  actions  taken  and 
the  various  papers  read. 

Edward  Cook,  of  Chicago,  State  or- 
ganizer for  the  association,  made  an  ex- 
tended verbal  report  of  his  activities 
during  the  past  year.  He  brought  be- 
fore the  convention  the  matter  of  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  some  members  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  exhibits  of 
manufacturers’  conventions.  He  de- 
clared that  this  one  thing  had  caused 
more  dissatisfaction  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  association  than  any  other  he 
could  recall.  Discussion  of  the  subject 
was  held  up  for  the  time  being. 

Treasurer  R.  H.  Langston,  of  Chicago, 
reported  that  the  association  had  a bal- 
ance of  $1,385.30,  as  against  $1,435.25  in 
December,  1017. 

Limits  Sessions  to  Forenoon. 

ON  THE  SECOND  DAT  the  associa- 
tion convened  at  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning  under  an  agreement  that 
sessions  should  end  at  noon  on  account 
of  the  extremely  hot  weather.  The  re- 
port of  the  Auditing  Committee,  finding 
the  books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
correct,  was  adopted  as  the  first  matter 
of  business.  Th-'s  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  adoption  of  a reso- 
lution placing  the  association  for  $100 
in  Liberty  bonds  of  the  next  issue. 

Col.  B.  E.  Holp,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense,  was  then  introduced 
for  a speech.  He  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded as  he  described  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  European  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  co-operating 
with  the  allied  powers  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  He 
told  that  he  was  of  German  ancestry 
himself,  and  how,  up  to  within  two  or 
three  years  he  had  sympathized  with 
Germany,  and  then  described  the  change 
of  his  own  sentiments  with  relation  to 
the  war. 
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Turns  Against  Germany. 
4«'"T^HEY  talked  to  me  from  the 
X the  time  I was  a little  hoy  about 
the  beauties  and  the  glories  and 
the  wonder®  of  the  Fatherland,”  he  said, 
•'and  when  I entered  college  my  father 
promised  me  when  I finished  we  would 
go  to  Germany  and  look  up  bur  family 
connections  there  today.  You  can  un- 
derstand when  this  war  started  my  sym- 
))athies  were  with  Germany;  I believed 
everything  that  Germans  said,  and  I 
gave  the  iie  to  everything  that  English- 
men said.  But  after  two  years,  whether 
it  was  for  or  against  the  land  of  my  an- 
cestors, I was  compelled  to  believe  that 
everything  that  had  been  said  deroga- 
tory to  Germany  in  this  war  was  true, 
and  being  true,  I was  compelled  to  turn 
against  the  land  of  rriy  father’s  ancestry. 

I hate  it  as  I loved  it  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood. 

“My  grandparents  came  to  this  coun- 
try after  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  last 
attempt  to  get  political  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, and  thousands  of  the  best  citizens 
of  that  land  came  at  that  time.  Now  I 
know  thousands  of  Germans  who  were 
the  neighbors  and  friends  of  my  grand- 
parents, and  certainly  they  were  hard 
workers.  They  were  saving,  they  were 
peace  loving,  lawnabiding  and  God-fear- 
ing. Now,  if  that  was  the  original  Ger- 
man nature,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Germany  today  that  she  has  the  hissing 
and  the  .scorn  and  the  disdain  of  all  the 
world.  She  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  Prussia.  Prussia  is  the  lowest,  the 
most  contemptible  and  the  most  damn- 
able nation  in  human  history,  and  she 
has  made  Germany  think  as  she  thinks, 
feels  as  she  feels,  and  do  her  awful  bid- 
ding. Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  rightly, 
‘The  great  men  of  other  nations  are 
born  of  flesh  and  blood  and  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  the  Prussians  are  all 
hatched  from  cannon  balls.’  Now,  if  you 
understand  that  sentence  you  will  un- 
derstand what  is  the  matter  with  Prus- 
sia, and  understanding  that  Prussia 
dominates  Germany,  you  will  understand 
what  is  the  matter  with  Germany.” 
Colonel  Holp  brought  a laugh  when 
he  described  the  Kaiser  as  “the  presi- 
dent of  the  Safety  First  Club  of  the 
World.”  and  told  of  the  measures  taken 
for  his  safety,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
double  who,  in  parades  and  other  pub- 
lic functions,  constantly  poses  as  the 
Kaiser,  “simply,”  said  the  speaker,  “be- 
cause he  looks  like  the  Kaiser.” 

The  colonel  referred  to  recent  efforts 
on  the  pa.rt  of  interests  opposed  to  the 
master  painters  to  have  the  government 
declare  that  business  as  a non-essential. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  quite  essential  that 
painting  be  done,  and  that  it  be  properly 
supervised. 

“So  I say  to  you,  magnify  your  work,” 
he  declared  in  his  closing  sentences, 
“Painting  is  important  for  the  prosperity 
that  is  to  come.  If  this  country  were 
going  to  be  taken  by  Germany,  then  it 
would  be  useless  for  you  to  do  any  more 
painting,  to  do  any  more  decorating,  be- 
cause the  Kaiser’s  armies  would  try  and 
uproot  the  earth  and  level  every  stone 
and  every  building  even  with  the  earth. 
But  We  are  counting  on  success,  and  if 
victory  is  to  come  to  us  and  the  Allies, 
then  this  country  must  be  in  shape  to 
go  on  to  success  in  the  days  to  come,  and 
the  buildings  that  were  built  in  the 
times  of  peace  must  be  put  in  shape 
now.  So  that  when  the  universal  victory 
comes  we  will  be  upon  a foundation 
made  for  the  unparalleled  wave  of  pros- 
perity that  will  come  to  this  country 
when  the  Kaiser  is  no  more.” 

The  convention  adopted  the  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  Colonel  Holp. 

President  Wood’s  Address. 

PRESIDENT  OSCAR  L.  WOOD,  of  the 
International  Association,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  convention.  He 
immediately  launched  into  a discussion 
of  the  attempt  at  Washington  to  put  the 
painting  industry  on  the  list  of  non-es- 


sentials, and  urged  the  utmost  co-opera- 
tion of  the  members  in  making  the 
master  painters  a more  substantial  fac- 
tor in  the  business  world,  so  that  such 
things  could  not  be. 

President  Wood  paid  his  respects  to 
those  painters  who  objected  to  the  elim- 
ination of  manufacturers’  exhibits  from 
the  iState  conventions.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  exhibit®  tended  to  draw 
the  interest  of  delegates  from  the  work 
of  the  convention. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the 
International  Committee,  on  Trade  Edu- 
cation, next  presented  a report  on  edu- 
cational matters  in  connection  with  the 
painting  industry.  He  went  into  a tech- 
nical discussion  as  to  the  training  of  the 
American  youth  for  places  in  this  trade 
and  industry  and  for  better  citizenship, 
and  the  urgency  of  greater  co-operation 
in  the  work  brought  upon  the  country  as 
the  result  of  the  world  war.  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  trade  schools  so  far  es- 
tablished, and  Dr.  Ireton  urged  their  im- 
portance in  connection  with  industr  al 
conditions  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Then,  he  declared,  there  will  be 
greater  competition  for  men  all  over  the 
world  than  has  ever  been  known  in  his- 
tory, and  instead  of  a surplus  of  labor, 
there  wiU  be  a universal  shortage,  and 
those  countries  which  present  the  most 
attractive  condition®  for  labor  will  se- 
cure the  greater  immigration  and  hold 
their  own  population. 

“Co-operation  of  schools  with  industry 
and  business  is  essential  and  most  im- 
perative,” he  said,  “and  a great  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  us  in  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  American  youth  for  more 
useful  lives,  economically  and  socially.” 

Dr.  Ireton  received  the  thanks  of  the 
convention. 

Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  Interna- 
tional, was  again  called  upon,  and  went 
more  into  detail  in  connection  with  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  painting  business 
elsewhere.  He  rapidly  sketched  the  pro- 
posed program  for  the  next  International 
convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  then 
went  into  a discussion  of  the  “envelope 
system”  of  keeping  the  record  cost  of 
painting  job®.  :^perience  has  proven  its 
success,  he  declared.  He  urged  that 
master  painters  give  more  specific  at- 
tention to  the  business  side  of  their  call- 
ing. 

Secretary  McGhan’s  Paper. 

SECRETARY  McGHAN  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  addres® 
to  a discussion  of  the  proposal  at 
Washington  to  put  the  painting  industry 
on  the  non-essential  list,  and  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  attitude  of 
manufacturers  of  paint  had  considerable 
to  do  with  the  existing  misconceptions 
with  reference  to  master  painters.  He 
told  of  recent  advertising  reaching  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  readers  in  which 
the  paint  and  the  brush  wielder  were  set 
before  the  public  as  the  only  important 
factors  in  the  painting  job,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  master  painter  entirely.  He 
declared  there  was  greater  need  for  co- 
operation in  the  paint  manufacturers  and 
the  master  painters,  and  asked  that  this 
subject  be  made  one  of  special  discus- 
sion »t  the  forthcoming  Cleveland  con- 
vention. 

Advocacy  of  the  trade  acceptance  plan 
constituted  anothOT  part  of  Secretary 
McGhan’s  address. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing session  President  Wood,  of  the  In- 
ternational, again  took  the  floor  to  urge 
greated  co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
membership.  He  insisted  that  in  many 
localities  the  associations  were  practi- 
cally dead.’  This  was  true  of  the  New 
York. Association  and  also  of  the  Illinois 
Association,  he  frankly  told  the  conven- 
tion, and  deplored  the  fact  that  there 
are  20,000  master  painters  in  the  United 
■States  and  only  3,000  of  them  in  the  In- 
ternational Association. 

Organizer  Cook,  of  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion, agreed  with  President  Wood  that 


something  must  be  done  to  put  more  en- 
thusiasm in  the  average  master  painter. 
He  declared  that  in  many  .of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  he  had  visited  during  the 
last  year  as  organizer  for  the  State  As- 
sociation he  had  found  that  there  was 
not  the  proper  sort  of  spirit  among  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  matter 
was  quite  generally  discussed  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  but  no  action 
with  reference  thereto  was  taken  at  the 
time. 

Draft  of  License  Bill. 

JUST  BEFORE  ADJOUBNiMEiNT  for 
the  day  Organizer  Cook,  as  head  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
brought  out  a draft  of  a bill  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
next  year,  providing  for  State  licensing 
for  master  painters  in  towns  of  10,000 
population  or  more.  In  presenting  the 
bill  Mr.  Cook  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  population  ought  to  be  reduced  so 
as  to  take  in  more  towns  in  the  State. 
The  bill  under  the  rules  of  the  conven- 
tion went  over  for  discussion  to  a later 
date. 

Joseph  Campbell,  of  Heath  & Milligan 
Company,  held  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention at  the  opening  of  the  third  day’s 
session.  He  discussed  “Proper  Methods 
of  Preparing  Surfaces  Before  Applying 
Paint,”  and  during  the  course  of  his 
taik  severely  criticized  those  painters 
who  failed  to  give  proper  attention  to 
this  important  feature  of  the  painting 
job.  Numerous  instances  were  cited 
where  material  was  blamed  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  painter  him- 
self who  was  to  blame  in  not  properly 
preparing  the  surface  for  the  paint. 

The  convention  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  annual  election,  and  after  discussing 
the  proposition  of  International  Associa- 
tion delegates,  and  naming  two  candi- 
dates, turned  its  attention  to  the  next 
convention  city.  The  chairman  of  a dele- 
gation from  Kewanee  took  the  floor  and 
urged  the  delegates  to  award  that  city 
the  next  convention.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates 
for  Kewanee  as  next  year’s  convention 
city. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  report  of  the  teller 

after  the  election  ballots  had  been 
counted  was  that  the  following  had 
been  elected: — 

President,  C.  H.  McConnell,  of  Peoria; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  Michael,  of  Aurora; 
secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  of  Peoria;  treas- 
urer, R.  H.  Langston,  of  Chicago;  State 
organizer,  Edward  Cook,  of  Chicago. 

Executivb  Board:,  J.  J.  Schiefling,  Pe- 
oria; W.  F.  Bumyahn,  Joliet;  H.  T. 
Kummer,  Bloomington;  L.  A.  Bertrand, 
Kankakee:  Hugo  Illing,  Chicago;  F.  Mor- 
risetti,  Aurora;  F.  E.  Lundeen,  Chicago; 
Board  of  Trustees,  C.  L.  Richardson. 
Advisory  Board,  C.  D.  Sproule,  Chica- 
go: J.  B.  Campbell,  Chicago,  and  W.  A. 
Woodmansee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  International  Executive  Boai-J 
Members,  R.  A.  Bielefeld,  of  Chicago. 

Before  the  close  of  this  session  Sec- 
retary McGhan  and  President  Wood,  of 
the  International  Association,  addressed 
the  convention  again,  the  former  urging 
upon  the  delegates  the  importance  of 
closer  co-operation  in  the  association 
work,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves as  individual  master  painters,  but 
because  the  government  at  Washington 
is  insisting  that  everything  be  done  that 
can  be  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
this  country  during  and  after  this  w.ar. 

“The  government  at  Washington,”  said 
Mr.  McGhan,  “regards  the  building  in- 
dustry as  the  most  important  of  all  the 
different  industries.  When  a building  is 
completed  our  portion  of  that  building 
is,  at  a rough  approximation,  2 per  cent., 
of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  that 
building;  yet  we  expect  the  government 
at  Washington  to  take  care  of  our  in- 
dustry, being  only  2 per  cent,  when  it  is 
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composed  of  so  many  different  branches, 
the  brush  man,  the  lead  and  the  oil,  etc. 

Turpentine  came  near  being  de- 
clared a non-essential  within  the  last 
thirty  days.  The  naval  stores  men  iftet 
and  barely  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth 
did  they  keep  that  enormous  industry 
of  turpentine  from  being  declared  a non- 
essential.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  important  it  is  for  us,  as  an  organ- 
ization, to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.” 

President  Wood  delivered  his  talk 
along  the  same  general  lines,  and 
broached  to  the  convention  the  matter 
of  increasing  dues,  which  he  said  would 
be  one  of  the  principal  bones  of  conten- 
tion at  the  convention  in  Cleveland  next 
February.  He  urged  the  State  lAssocia- 
tion  to  instruct  its  delegates  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  pointed  out  what  he  called  the 
urgent  necessity  of  increasing  the  rev- 
enues by  which  to  operate  the  Interna- 
tional Association  machinery. 

Hugo  Illing,  of  Chicago,  was  next  on 
the  program  with  a paper  on  “Mechanics’ 
Lfiens.”  Mr.  Illing  discussed  quite  ex- 
tensively the  present  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  directed  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  to  th  proper  methods  by  which 
to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  urgency  of  its  requirements 
must  be  fully  appreciated,  he  said. 

Mr.  Illing  declared  that  not  a dollar 
need  be  lost  by  those  who  furnished 
materials  or  labor  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  property  erected 
on  land  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  the 
person  or  persons  making  the  improve- 
ment look  well  to  their  rights  and  follow 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Hien  Law.  He  emphasized,  in  conclusion, 
the  necessity  of  all  master  painters  and 
material  men  and  labor,  consulting  at- 
torneys in  any  case  where  there  is  any 
doubt  whatsoever  about  their  claims  not 
being  paid  promptly. 

Among  the  resolutions  from  the  com- 
mittee adopted  by  the  conyention  was 
one  recommending  that  the  association 
at  future  conventions  make  it  a rule  to 
reseiwe  sufficient  space  in  hotel  head- 
quarters for  such  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers aS  wish  to  attend.  Space  to  be 
reserved  as  close  to  the  convention  hall 
as  possible,  and  to  be  used  by  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  or  their  agents  as 
sleeping  rooms  or  for  such  exhibits  as 
they  desire  to  install. 

Compulsory  Insurance. 

OC.  HOLTZ,  OF  THE  BUILDERS’ 

, and  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Cas- 
ualty Company,  read  a paper  on 
“Compulsory  Laws  in.  Regard  to  Liabili- 
ty Insurance.”  He  ui'ged  upon  the  con- 
vention the  importance  of  an  active  leg- 
islative committee  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  association,  and  cited  an 
instance  within  the  last  two  years  where 
a law  was  presented  to  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature which,  had  it  passed,  would 
have  resulted  in  putting  every  small 
painting  contractor  out  of  business.  It 
was  a bill  that  required  a canopy  over 
every  scaffolding  and  staging  and  an- 
other permanent  scaffold  within  16  feet 
of  that  staging  to  protect  the  men. 

“Eternal  vigilance,  with  reference  to 
proposed  legislation  at  Springfield,  would 
be  the  price  of  freedom  for  the  master 
painters  against  pernicious  laws,”  de- 
clared Mr.  Holtz. 

A protracted  debate  on  the  question  of 
a law  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
master  painters  of  Illinois  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  final  session.  There 
was  a wide  diversion  of  opinion  as  to 
the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  practically  all  of  the  delegates  were 
unanimous  in  the.  opinion  that  it  should 
be  turned  into  law  at  the  very  first 
opportunity. 

A draft  of  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
consideration  and  liberally  discussed  by 
almost  every  delegate  still  present. 
Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  letting 
the  matter  go  over  until  next  year,  but 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  bill 
failed  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature 


this  coming  winter  it  would  go  over  until 
1921,  there  was  a reversal  of  opinion  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken. 

The  proposal  was  for  a $60  license  in 
all  towns  containing  10,000'  or  more  popu- 
lation. Individual  delegates  who  took 
the  floor  in  succession  pointed  out  in- 
stances where,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
law,  they  had  suffered  loss  by  reason  of 
employes  working  one  day  for  them  and 
going  out  the  next  day  to  take  over  con- 
tracts they  should  have  received. 

The  net  result  of  the  debate  on  the  li- 
cense question  was  its  reference  to  the 
incoming  legislative  committee  with 
power  to  act. 

The  convention  almost  forgot  the  an- 
nual appi'opriation  for  organizing  pur- 
poses, so,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  a resolu- 
tion provided  for  the  sum  necessary  to 
take  in  members  during  the  year.  Before 
this  action,  however,  there  was  quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  organization  and  of  the  associa- 
tion: that  is,  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
good  investment  for  the  association  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  State  Organizer 
and  receive  in  return  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  members. 

A suggestion  by  one  of  the  delegates 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  appropriately  engraved  buttons 
to  members  of  the  association  bringing 
in  new  members  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  incoming  president,  Mr. 
McConnell,  and  Secretary  Bush  were  au- 
thorized to  arrange  for  these  buttons. 

The  final  ceremony  of  installing  the 
new  officers  was  accompanied  by  inter- 
esting talks  from  the  outgoing  president, 
Jacob  Irfiyendecker,  by  the  newly  elected 
president,  Mr.  McConnell,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  new  official  family.  Ad- 
journment was  taken  shortly  before  noon 
on  Friday,  August  9. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  association  was  held  just  before  the 
opening  session  of  the  convention  proper 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Only  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  there  being  nothing 
of  special  importance  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  at  this  time. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  POUND  impossible  to 
publish  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Illinois  convention  because  of  the 
lack  of  space,  but  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine has  endeavored  to  give  the  most 
important  topics  verbatim  and  to  cover 
the  others  by  a general  account. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  _ at 
the  convention  was  that  of  liability  in- 
surance to  employes,  which  was  brought 
before  the  convention  by  the  reading  of 
a paper,  entitled  “Compulsory  Laws  in 
Regard  to  Liability  Insurance,”  by  O.  C, 
Holtz,  of  the  Builders  and  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Casualty  Company. 

Because  of  its  Importance  and  the  fact 
that  liability  insurance  is  now  so  live  a 
subject  with  the  master  painters,  the 
paner  is  here  published  in  full,  together 
with  the  comments  by  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

Compulsory  Laws  in  Regard 
to  Liability  Insurance. 

For  many  years  you  have  conducted 
your  business,  and  you  have  gone  along 
.and  found  this  condition — that  there  are 
other  things  as  necessary  as  the  paint 
which  is  made  necessary  through  evolu- 
tion. Owing  to  this,  I am  going  to  ask 
you  to  divert  your  mind  from  paint,  and 
ask  you  the  question,  “Are  you  an  insur- 
ance man?” 

Under  the  old  insurance  law — the  com- 
mon law — it  wasn’t  necessary  for  you  lo 
pay  close  attention  to  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, Through  evolution,  through  the 
organization  as  it  is,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, new  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the 
various  States,  different  laws.  One  of  the 
most  progressive  States  in  this  regard 
was  the  State  of  Illinois.  Since  1911, 
when  the  compensation  law  became  ef- 


fective, the  insurance  business  has  been 
a part  of  your  business. 

You  were  brought  under  the  law  by 
election  in  1911,  but  in  1917 — last  year — 
you  were  brought  under  the  law  by  com  - 
pulsion. A compulsory  law  was  passed 
in  this  State,  making  you  liable  for  all 
accidents  on  your  work,  regardless  of 
election,  whether  you  wanted  to  be  or 
not.  You  were  under  this  law;  you  were 
operating  under  it.  Just  as  the  reason 
for_  your  discussing  paint  and  its  appli- 
cation is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
you  are  trying  to  do  your  duty  to  the 
people  who  are  employing  you,  you  are 
trying  to  do  justice  to  them,  trying  to 
.give  them  the  best  that  is  in  you,  just 
so  the  insurance  law  of  today  applies  to 
you. 

If  an  accident  happens  on  your  job, 
under  the  compulsory  law  of  today  you 
are  responsible.  If  the  owne>'  that  em- 
ploys you  does  not  protect  himself  by 
sieeing  that  you  are  a resnonsible  cor- 
trac+or,  the  responsibility  of  that  reverts 
to  him.  For  this  reason  it  is  Just  .as 
necessary  that  you  understand  the  in- 
■surance  law  and  know  your  responsibil- 
ity, so  that  you  can  say  to  the  owner: 
You  must  secure  a responsible  man  be- 
cause accidents  may  happen,  and  if  they 
do  the  responsible  contractor  will  protect 
yOu,  where  the  irresponsible  contractor 
will  not.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential 
that  you  give  a little  thought  and  time 
to  the  insurance  question. 

Building  Industry  Large. 

I AM  NOT  GOIN'G  TO  dwell  on  thi.s. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I want  to  call 
to  your  mind,  which  I think  that  you 
and  all  employers’  associations,  especially 
in  tho  building  industry,  are  lax  in.  The 
building  industry  is  the  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  farm- 
ing industry,  by  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, yet  your  labor  organizations, 
your  employes,  have  organized,  and  or- 
ganized thoroughly:  have  legislative 

committees:  go  down  to'  their  Legisla- 
tures and  secure  legislation  which  is  fa- 
vorable and  which  to  them  is  absolutely 
reasonable  and  right.  Yet  a community 
of  men.  regardless  of  who  they  mav  be, 
will  sometimes  overstep  their  bounds. 
Labor  organizations  started  an  agita- 
tion some  years  ago  in  this  country  for 
^he  protection  against  accidents,  regard- 
less of  whose  fault.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  compensation  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  in  the  various  Legislatures,  and 
most  of  the  States  have  this  law  today, 
and  a number  of  them  are  going  into 
effect  next  year.  Yet  the  manufacturers 
in  the  building  industry  will  not  take 
enough  interest  in  such  legislation  to 
see  that  their  interests  are  protected. 

The  “Scaffold”  Bill. 

YOURiOROANIZATTON  HAS  a Legls 
lative  Committee,  yet  last  year  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  which  would  practically  have 
put  every  small  painting  contractor  out 
of  business,  and  I will  venture  to  say  that 
few  of  you  today  know  what  that  bill 
was.  That  was  the  bill  that  was  com- 
monly called  the  “Scaffold  Bill,”  which 
was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of 
Oscar  Nelson,  who  was  then  the  State 
factory  inspector,  who  was  endeavoring 
to  take  the  jurisdiction  of  the  buildings 
in  the  course  of  construction  and  repair 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  building 
departments  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  factory  departments.  The 
State  factory  department,  who  have  a 
local  inspector  in  every  city  and  have 
absolute  jurisdiction,  and  the  purpose  of 
it  was  to  make  it  purely  a labor  organi- 
zation bill  to  give  them  power. 

In  fifteen  minutes  they  could  have  an 
organization  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
am  not  talking  against  labor;  I am  talk- 
ing against  the  injustice  of  this  measure. 
If  this  bill  had  passed,  every  small  paint- 
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ing:  oonti'actor  would  have  had  to  have 
gone  out  of  business,  because  it  affected 
^■ou  more  tluin  anj'  other  of  the  building 
trades. 

It  was  a bill  that  required  a canopy 
over  every  scaffolding  and  staging,  and 
another  permanent  scaffold  within  six- 
teen feet  of  that  staging  to  protect  the 
men.  It  would  take  you  three  or  four 
days  to  put  up  a scaffolding  to  paint  one 
window  if  you  had  to  put  that  perma- 
nent scaffold  and  the  canopy  above  it. 

I am  calling  this  thing  to  your  minds 
simply  for  this  reason:  it  is  your  duty  as 
an  organization.  As  individuals  you  can’t 
protect  yourself  against  legislation,  but 
as  an  organization  you  can.  And  if  you 
are  engaged  in  a business  enterprise 
which  is  your  livelihood  and  a lifetime 
business  for  you  and  it  doesn’t  make 
enoug-h  money  for  you  to  protect  an 
organization  and  to  protect  yourself 
yourself  against  such  things,  you  haven’t 
a right  in  that  business. 

Organized  Effort  Only  Succeeds. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  ef- 
fectively better  your  condition  as  a 
community  is  through  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind.  This  will  not  stop  here. 
■There  is  a movement  on  foot  now.  There 
is  a.  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  next 
Legislature  for  health  insurance,  which 
will  become  a part  of  the  compensation 
law  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
pensation Board,  which  means  that  if  a 
man  gets  a cold  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
it.  That  will  have  to  come  out  of  your 
pocket.  And  if  you  don’t  protect  your- 
self and  have  that  money  come  out  of 
somebody’s  else’s  pocket,  or  the  industry 
Itself,  you  have  either  got  to  suffer  and 
get  out  of  business  or  you  have  to  wake 
up  and  take  things  to  heart. 

I am  trying  to  bring  this  home  to  you 
for  one  reason,  that  I think  your  com- 
mittee, your  Legislative  Committee,  or  ' 
whatever  committee  you  might  call  it 
should  become  active.  There  is  a way 
of  defeating  abusive  legislation;  there 
is  no  better  way  than  through  an  or- 
ganization. A small  city  that  has  three  or 
four  painters  can  say  to  their  legislator 
from  that  home  town,  ”IYe  want  you  to 
help  defeat  this  legislation.”  A body  of 
men  can  come  down  from  Chicago  and 
say,  "Here,  we  are  against  this.”  They 
will  say,  “We  don’t  care  about  you;  we 
are  from  down-State.” 

We  have  had  that  experience.  We 
have  had  that  experience  in  the  com- 
pensation legislation,  and  we  have  had 
that  very  same  thing  come  up  in  the 
scaffold  bill  last  year,  and  we  had  a 
hard  time  defeating  it.  We  are  going 
to  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  Legis- 
lature next  year' to  see  that  we  get  just 
rights  in  this  health  bill.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Investigation  will  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  I am  sure  will  make 
a favorable  report. 

In  your  trade  labor  bills^very  often 
will  come  up.  When  that  bill  comes 
up  you  gentlemen  have  got  to  be 
there.  It  is  your  duty  to  have  an 
efficient  committee,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  industries  of  the  State,  the  building 
contractors,  have  organized  the  State 
association.  That  State  association  is 
now  operating,  and  is  going  to  defeat 
this  legislation,  if  it  possibly  can. 
They  need  the  co-operation  of  your 
committee,  so  that  you  can  advise  your 
members  in  the  various  local  territories 
to  ask  your  local  legislators  to  stand  for 
good  legislation  against  bad  legislation. 
Your  labor  organizers  make  one  united 
effort  to  help  themselves.  They  are 
right.  You  can’t  blame  those  fellows. 
They  want  the  best  they  can  get;  some- 
times they  overstep  their  bounds. 

Under  Compulsory  Law. 

YOU  ARE  HERE  TODAY;  you  have 
got  to  put  up  with  the  laws  that 
have  been  enacted.  You  are  oper- 
ating under  a compulosry  law  today. 
The  owner  is  responsible,  unless  you  get 


him  to  employ  responsible  contractors, 
he  won’t  know  it.  It  is  your  duty  In 
your  local  territories  to  bring  home  to 
the  owners  that  have  painting  done, 
that  unless  they  secure  the  services  of 
responsible  men,  they  carry  a liability, 
and  that  liability  is  sometime®  great.  A 
man  may  stand  on  the  stepladder  and 
slip  and  fall  down  and  kill  himself,  and 
there  is  a liability  of  $4,000.  It  has  been 
increased  last  year  from  $3,500  to  $4,000. 
This  is  as  necessary  to  you  as  paint  and 
its  application,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  do  that  is  through  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Your  organization  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  you  have.  You  need  that  or- 
ganization, because  of  those  things  that 
are  coming  up  in  modern  legislation. 
You  don’t  only  need  it  locally;  you  don’t 
need  it  in  the  State  alone,  but  you  need 
it  in  the  International  Associatlion.  This 
question  of  insurance,  of  compensation, 
of  health  insurance,  of  labor  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  man, 
is  not  a State  question,  but  an  interna- 
tional question,  ajid  the  co-operation  of 
your  International  Association  is  as  nec- 
essary as  anything  to  keep  you  in  a po- 
sition where  you  can  make  an  monest 
living  and  do  the  right  thing  by  the  man 
that  is  employing  you.  I thank  you. 

President  Layendecker:— Is  there  any 
question  on  this  subject  that  anybody 
wants  to  have  answered? 

Brother  Langston:— I am  sorry  our 
State  organizer  was  not  here  to  hear 
this  talk,  but  it  shows  you,  gentlemen, 
that  it  Is  almost  necessary  to  belong  to 
an  organization  of  this  kind,  and  I say 
right  here  that  we  want  an  active  Leg- 
islative Committee.  It  hds  come  to  the 
point  where  we  have  got  to  have  it,  and 
we  have  got  to  look  to  the  man  that  we 
appoint  to  act  and  do  his  duty  for  this 
organization,  and  he  should  be  an  able 
man  and  capable  of  consulting  people 
and  be  represented  at  Springfield;  also 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  State’s 
Trade  Association.  It  has  come  to  the 
point  where  we  have  got  to  wake  up  if 
we  want  to  stay  in  business. 

Brother  Illing: — Mr.  President,  I think 
it  is  time  that  we  make  a motion  that 
you  appoint  a committee  on  State’s  Leg- 
islation before  we  go  any  further.  That 
is  interesting  to  every  one  of  us,  whether 
he  is  hungry  or  not  for  dinner.  Let’s 
fight  it  through  and  get  it  through  to  a 
finish.  Let’s  not  go  on  the  old  standard, 
the  reports  of  election  are  in,  let’s  go 
home.  T.et’s  stay  right  here  until  we 
get  that  thing  straightened  out.  Let’s 
have  a good  Legislative  Committee, 
send  them  down  to  Springfield,  and  give 
them  the  power  to  act. 

Brother  Kummer:— I second  the  mo- 
tion. 

President  Layendecker: — It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  president  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  a Standing  Commit- 
tee. There  is  a Standing  Committee. 

Brother  Langston: — There  is  a Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Secretary  Bush: — We  have  a Legisla- 
tive Committee,  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  other  officers. 

Brother  Illing: — Mr.  President,  I don’t 
want  to  abuse  that  committee  at  all, 
but  we  have  heard  very  little  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  there  has  been  anything 
done  the  last  year  at  all. 

President  Layendecker: — Brother  Ill- 
ing, in  answer  to  this,  the  standing  Leg- 
islative Commiittee  last  year  had  no 
work  whatever.  The  Leg'slature  was 
not  in  session.  The  president  is  chair- 
man of  said  committee,  and  I was  on  the 
lookout  for  any  session,  so  there  was  no 
work. 

Brother  Illing: — Mr.  President,  I take  it 
all  back. 

Brother  Kopp: — Mr.  President,  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  if 
everybody  would  make  himself  a'  com- 
mittee of  one,  and  when  anything  comes 
up  to  go  to  that  committee? 


Everybody’s  Business  Nobody’s. 

PRESIDENT  LAYENDECKER:  — 

That  is  a poor  policy.  That  would 
make  everybody  a committee  of  one, 
and  then  everybody  would  say,  "Oh, 
Brother  So  and  So  will  attend  to  that; 
or  let  Brother  Langston  attend  to  if,  he 
is  there.”  We  have  to  have  a commit- 
tee; have  to  have  a good  committee,  but 
it  is  not  my  power  to  appoint  a commit- 
tee now.  The  incoming  president  should 
appoint  his  own  committee.  That  is  the 
proper  way.  But  I would  be  willing;  I 
am  located  in  Springfield,  and  if  I can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  next  presi- 
dent, or  to  the  committee,  I will  be. 
Before  I left  last  Saturday  I had  an  of- 
fer from  a pretty  good  lawyer,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  legislators. 
He  said,  “Jake,  I will  help  you  out  in 
anything  you  people  want.”  So  he  will 
be  to  our  assistance. 

Brother  Langston: — Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, supposing  our  organization  were 
not  affiliated  with  the  Builders  and 
Manufacturers’  Mutual  as  we  are.  Now, 
I helped  organize  this  mutual  insurance 
company,  and  it  is  composed  of  general 
contractors  and  representatives  of  paint- 
ers. builders,  plasterers,  brick  masons, 
ironworkers,  and  so  on.  This  Builders 
and  Manufacturers’  Mutual  has  a Leg- 
islative Committee.  They  are  looking 
out  for  us.  They  are  looking  out  for  our 
interest,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
contractors  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  or- 
ganizing that  insurance  company,  per- 
haps these  laws  that  Mr.  Holtz  spoke 
about  would  have  gone  .through,  because 
the  old  line  companies  had  agreed  not  to 
interfere  with  any  bills  pertaining  to  in- 
surance, because  the  stricter  the  insur- 
ance the  more  money  it  costs.  You  can 
see  where  we  are  at.  (Applause.) 

Brother  TVIcConnell: — Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  was  one  subject  that  the 
men  here  are  not  posted  in  which  they 
should  be  posted  in.  I am  referring  to 
Mr.  Holtz’s  paper,  and  the  scaffold  bill. 
I think  that  should  be  explained  so  that 
every  man  here  understands  it,  and  Mr. 
Holtz  can  do  that,  and  I have  spoken  to 
him,  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  it, 
if  you  will  give  him  the  time. 

President  Layendecker:— Now,  if  any 
member  present  didn’t  understand  the 
wording  of  Mr.  Holtz’s  address,  anybody 
may  ask  a question  and  Mr.  Holtz  will 
gladly  answer.  I would  ask  Mr.  Holtz 
to  come  up  here  on  the  platform,  and 
maybe  he  can  give  us  some  more  details. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Holtz: — Mr.  Chairman,  it 
happened  that  in  Peoria,  before  the  mas- 
ter painters  one  nig'ht,  I went  into  detail 
and  explained  how  the  scaffold  bill  came 
before  the  Legislature.  That  is  a tick- 
lish subject,  and  I don’t  like  to  go  into 
it  generally,  knd  if  I do,  I would  like  to 
be  understood  clearly  as  not  talking 
against  organized  labor,  but  against  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  labor  men  to 
pass  legislation  not  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  the  employe  himself,  but 
beneficial  to  a few  individuals. 

What  Scaffold  Bill  Was. 

In  1878  an  old  law  had  been  passed  that 
gave  the  State  factory  inspector  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  buildings  in  the  course  of 
construction  in  towns  where  there  was 
organized  building  association,  that 
leaving  the  jurisdiction  in  cities  to  the 
local  building  departments.  They  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  by  passing  a bill  of 
some  sort  that  would  amend  this  bill  of 
1878,  that  would  transfer  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  the  course  of 
construction  from  the  building  depart- 
ment and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  factory  inspector.  His  deputies 
v/ere  all  labor  fellows. 

If  this  bill  had  been  passed  this  was 
the  substance  of  the  bill,  where  any  kind 
of  work  is  done  on  a staging,  there  must 
be  a canopy  within  eight  feet  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  protect  the  man  from 
anything  that  would  fall  from  above. 
The  words  “of  sufficient  strength”  were 
the  ones  they  relied  on  all  the  time. 
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Then,  there  should  be  a permanent  scaf- 
fold within  sixteen  feet,  with  an  eight 
.by  four  foot  apron,  so  the  man  could 
drop  into  that.  This  would  have  to  be 
all  the  time;  if  you  were  painting  the 
Aurora  Hotel,  for  instance,  at  every  floor 
you  have  to  move  yoiir  permanent  scaf- 
fold so  that  it  was  within  sixteen  feet  of 
the  staging,  and  always  have  a canopj' 
of  sufficient  strength  from  above. 

When  this  was  before  the  committee  in 
Springfield,  we  asked  the  question,  “Why 
this  word  ‘sufficient  strength?’  Why  not 
say  one-inch  or  two-inch?’’  They  said, 
“No,  that  is  what  we  want.’’  This  is 
how  it  would  have  worked  out.  This  is 
my  theory;  I may  be  wrong.  Supposing 
a town  like  Springfield,  111.,  that  is  not 
organized,  had  open  shop  conditions — 
supposing  this  law  had  passed — the  iaw, 
for  the  violation  of  the  law  carried  a 
penalty  of  $1,000,  or  imprieonment  of  a 
year,  for  every  architect,  general  con- 
tractor, sub-contractor,  department  fore- 
man or  superintendent. 

How  It  Might  Work. 

NOW,  A BUILiDING-  was  being  erect- 
ed in  the  city  of  Springfield.  The 
painting  contractor  was  on  there, 
and  the  canopy  over  the  staging  was  of 
one-inch  stuff,  and  your  factory  inspec- 
tor would  come  on  the  joib,  and  say, 
“Mr.  Contractor,  your  canopy  is  not 
strong  enough;  you  have  got  to  make  it 
stronger.’’  “Well,  I am  using  one-inch 
atuff.  I think  that  is  strong  enough.  I 
am  willing  to  double  it  and  use  two- 
inch.’’  “That  won’t  do.’’  “What  do  you 
want  me  to  use?’’  “Why,  use  16  by  16 
timbers.  Now,  Mr.  Contractor,  let  me 
tell  you  this;  You  are  violating  the  law. 
If  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  I have  a right 
to  put  you  or  your  foreman  in  jail.  I 
will  put  your  foreman  in  jail  for  a year. 
I can’t  stop  with  that.  You  have  got  to 
build  a foundation  on  there  16  by  16; 
that  foreman  is  continually  violating  the 
law.  Fire  that  foreman.  I will  put  a 
foreman  on  that  will  see  that  this  is 
carried  out.’’  And  the  foreman  in  fif- 
teen minutes  will  carry  a card,  and 
every  man  on  the  job  will  carry  a card. 

I am  simply  explaining  this,  not  op- 
posing the  laJbor  organization,  but  the 
method.  I think  the  method  is  wrong; 
that  the  law  couldn’t  be  complied  with, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  a canopy 
over  a staging,  your  staging  is  made  of 
two-inch  stuff,  your  canopy  can  be  al- 
most anything,  because  one  man  has  a 
right  to  say  what  it  should  be.  It  was 
absolutely  unfair,  and  could  not  be  lived 
up  to  intelligently  by  any  employer. 

There  were  several  features  in  that 
law  that  were  just  as  abusive,  and  the 
employers  of  Chicago  immediately  got 
Up  and  went  down  there  and  solicited 
the  support  of  the  contractors  of  Spring- 
field  and  Rock  Island.  Your  Rock 
Island  Painters’  Association — I hap- 
pened to  go  in  there  at  the  time — they 
sent  telegrams  down  to  Springfield  and 
helped  defeat  the  bill.  The  Rock  Island 
Painters’  Association,  it  wasn’t  the  num- 
ber, but  it  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
active  members  on  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee represented  a firm  in  Rock 
Island,  and  he  was  active  on  that  and 
was  for  it,  but  changed  his  mind  at  the 
suggestion  of  your  Rock  Island  Associa- 
tion. I 

In  defeating  legislatiion  you  can  do  it 
by  your  own  active  little  .support  in 
your  own  town,  and  that  isn’t  going  to 
cost  your  association  a dollar.  Only  let 
your  Legislative  Committee  advise  your 
members  in  your  various  cities  what  is 
going  on,  and  what  you  ought  to  do, 
and  what  you  ought  to  defeat,  and  let 
them  do  it.  The  local  man  can  do  it, 
and  your  committee  can,  but  your  com- 
mittee can  advise  your  local  associatiions 
what  is  going  on,  and  they  can  tell  your 
local  man  what  to  do.  I thank  you. 

Building  Contractors’  Association. 

Secretary  Bush:— While  Mr  Holtz  has 
the  Moor,  I wish  you  would  go  a little 


father,  and  tell  the  other  men  about  this 
formation  of  the  Building  Contractors’ 
Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  'They 
had  a meeting  in  Chicago,  and  1 re- 
ceived notice  to  send  a representative 
there  for  the  formation  of  the  Building 
Contractors’  Association  of  Illinois.  In 
looking  at  the  matter  of  expense,  we  re- 
quested a couple  of  the  Chicago  mem- 
bers to  go.  We  have  no  report,  but  here 
is  the  best  report  we  can  get,  because 
Mr.  Holtz  is  actively  engaged  in  that, 
and  before  I go  any  further  I want  to 
report,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Rock  Island,  there  was  a resolu- 
tion passed  that-  we  establish  a Legisla- 
tive Committee,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
organizer  and  delegate  to  the  interna- 
tional convention,  and  that  this  commit- 
tee be  given  power  to  spend  money  that 
would  be  necessary  to  conserve  tlie  in- 
terests of  our  association  in  its  member- 
ship. 

Little  Money  Needed. 

Mr.  HOLTZ i^BEPORE  GOING  into 
that,  I want  to  impress  this  on 
you;  It  isn’t  a question  of  spend- 
ing money.  Your  Association  can  accom- 
plish just  as  much,  except  for  the  post- 
age and  letters  that  it  will  cost  your 
Legislative  Committee  to  keep  your  local 
advised.  I would  like  to  impress  that  on 
you,  so  you  won’t  misconstrue  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

When  that  scaffold  bill  was  introduced 
the  contractors  of  Chicago  went  down  to 
Springfield,  or  when  that  was  in  Spring- 
field  the  contractors  of  Chicago  sent  a 
committee  down  there.  I am  in  the  in- 
surance business.  I really  don’t  belong, 
but  having  handled  the  legisHtion  for 
the  contractors  in  Springfield  for  over 
two  years,  they  asked  me  to  go  over 
them.  I went  down  there  with  the  com- 
mittee of  sixty,  and  tried  to  defeat  this 
scaffold  bill.  I knew  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  ap- 
proached them  on  this  subject,  and  they 
would  say  this: — “Why,  in  our  town 
there  was  a fellow  said  to  me,  Tt  is 
a good  bill  and  there  is  no  one  against 
it,  so  I am  for  the  bill,  because  there  is 
no  one  in  my  town  against  it.’  ’’  Now, 
that  was  the  position  those  men  were 
taking.  Then  the  other  fellow  would 
say; — “Why,  you  are  from  Chicago.  We 
don’t  care  what  Chicago  wants.  We  are 
always  for  what  Chicago  doesn’t  want.’’ 
And  they  always  were.  If  Chicago  is  for 
anything,  the  down- State  man  is  against 
it,  because  he  thinks  Chicago  likes  things 
that  are  good  for  him  alone,  and  not  for 
anybody  else.  Just  a general  impression 
of  how  they  will  pass  legislation  on  that 
ground. 

Rock  Island  Painters  Help. 

NOW,  WHEN  WE  GOT  DOWN  there. 
It  was  only  through  the  efforts  of 
soliciting  support  from  your  Rock 
Island  Painters  Association  and  various 
other  associations  we  were  able  to  ac- 
complish what  we  did  to  defeat  this  busi- 
ness. So  that  the  contractors  felt  that  it 
wes_  necessary,  and  talked  it  over,  as  to 
having  a State  association  in  the  building 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  m 
touch  with  legislation.  That  organiza- 
tion was  formed  in  Chicago  last  winter. 
It  happened  to  be  called  just  at  the  time 
of  that  big  snowstorm,  and,  consequently, 
it  wasn’t  as  well  represented  from  outade 
cities  as  it  would  have  been  hadnt’  that 
snowstorm  come  on;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  started  a good  organization,  and 
most  of  the  cities  have  come  into  t. 
Now,  the  purpose  of  that  organization  Is 
not  to  spend  money.  They  have  passed 
a resolution,  go  their  dues  today  are  a 
dollar  a year  per  member.  And  they  are 
simply  using  the  money — the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  that  association  is  the 
paid  secretarj-  of  the  Building  Construc- 
t’on  Association  of  Chicago,  who  rere-ves 
no  salary  because  of  this  work,  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  legislation,  and  for  this 
purpose,  that  when  the  legislation  Is  in- 


troduced in  -Springfield  that  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  should  pass  it,  or  if  there 
is  any  legislation  that  should  be  passed. 
We  can  advise  the  various  cities  to  have 
them  locally  take  this  question  up. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  dues. 
Now,  a dollar  a year  per  member  is  that 
the  mailing  list  can  be  kept  up.  It  was 
that  that  I discussed  and  explained.  I 
happened  to  make  a trip  through  the 
State  for  this  association,  and  I dis- 
cussed it  in  Peoria.  If  your  Legislative 
Committee  in  touch  with  that  commit- 
tee, or  that  association,  I am  sure  the 
results  will  be  exactly  what  you  want 
them  to  be. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  em- 
ployers wake  up  to  this,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  them,  because  if  you  just 
stop  to  think,  the  compensation  bill  was 
passed  in  1911;  it  was  amended  in  1913, 
amended  in  1915  and  again  amended  in 
1916,  by  increasing  the  weekly  compen- 
sation from  $12  to  $15,  and  the  death 
benefit  from  $3,500  to  $4,000.  Now,  an 
effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  increase  that 
death  benefit  to  $5,000  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  organization.  Remember,  this 
money  has  got  to-  come  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Do  you  want  to  sit  back  and  allow  the 
Legislature  to  pass  legislation  to  keep 
on  adding  cost  to  you?  What  are  you 
going  to  do'?  Are  you  going  to  charge 
it  to  the  other  fellow,  or  are  you  going 
to  pay  it  Out  of  your  pocket  and  take  it 
out  of  your  profits?  That  is  as  impor- 
tant to  you  as  the  question  of  buying 
material.  You  have  got  to  get  it  from 
somebdoy.  You  have  got  to  pay  insur- 
ance, and  the  law  says  that  every  man  is 
under  this  law,  and  now  here  is  a point 
I want  to  make,  and  almost  forgot. 
Many  of  you  come  from  cities  when' 
some  contractors  may  not  carry  insur- 
ance. You  have  got  an  organization  in 
your  city,  and  in  your  own  organization 
probably  some  of  the  members  are  not 
carrying  liability  insurance.  (I  am  not 
advertising  in.surance;  I think  you  need 
it  for  your  own  protection.) 

There  isn’t  a man  that  can  afford  to 
pay  $4,000  out  of  his  pocket  for  a death. 
Report  that  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
there  Is  a contractor  not  carrying  in- 
surance and  he  will  see  that  he  does 
carry  it,  and  in  that  way  you  are  all 
equal.  You  are  all  paying  Insurance,  and 
you  are  adding  it  to  your  cost — you  are 
getting  it  out  of  the  industry,  where  it 
justly  belongs.  I thank  you. 

Brother  Bielefeld: — Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Holtz,  has  the 
State  made  any  reservations  or  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  Industrial  Board  gets 
after  a painter  that  does  not  carry'  in- 
surance? That  is  a thing  we  are  up 
against  right  along.  We  are  combating 
against  incompetency.  We  are  up  against 
the  man  without  the  extra  charge. 

Mr.  Holtz: — Under  the  compensation 
law,  the  committee  has  allowed  certain 
rules.  A man  who  will  not  protect  his 
employes  by  compensation  insurance  will 
have  to  put  up  a bond  with  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  Now,  they  can’t 
compel  you  to  take  out  an  insurance 
policy,  but  they  can  compel  you  to  show 
that  you  are  able  to  give  that  man  the 
compensation  he  is  entitled  to  in  case  of 
accident.  For  that  reason  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  any  man  whom  they  know 
does  not  carry  an  insurance  policv  to 
come  in  and  sign  a bond  for  $10,000,  a 
bond  for  a year,  and  that  means  you  got 
to  pay  a premium  on  the  bond,  whim 
would  be  more  costly  to  you  really  than 
carrying  compensation  insurance.  Now. 
in  various  cities  and  in  Chicago  tlw 
Commission  has  no  means  of  find'no-  out 
who  the  employers  are. 

That  have  been  trying,  and  it  is  a big 
job;  they  claim  they  are  handicapped 
with  appropriations;  they'  haven’t 
enough  money  to  employ  clerks,  and  go 
through  all  the  directories  and  secure 
the  names  of  the  various  employers,  and 
for  that  reason  that  is  not  followed.  1 
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have  advised  that  th^  names  be  sent  to 
me  of  employee.  I have  advised  that 
in  your  Peoria  Asaociation,  and  they 
have  sent  me  a list,  and  I forwarded  it 
to  the  Industrial  Board,  and  took  it  up 
with  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission to  insist  that  each  man  either 
put  up  a bond  or  take  out  insurance. 
That  is  the  only  protection  you  have. 

Brother  Bielefeld Can  they  compel 
you  to  furnish  a bond? 

Mr.  Holtz: — Yes,  they  can.  Oh,  yes; 
they  can.  They  have  a rig-ht,  under  the 
law,  to  either  have  you  furnish  them 
with  a certificate  of  insurance,  or  put  up 
a $10,000  bond.  Yes,  they  have,  and  they 
will  take  it  up.  They  haven’t  the  means 
of  finding  out  who  they  are.  They  claim 
they  haven’t  enough  money  to  go 
through  all  the  directories. 

That  is  where  your  organization  could 
do  effective  work.  Have  your  various 
locals  send  to  your  State  secretary, 
wherever  contractors  are  known  not  to 
carry  insurance.  'Mr.  Bush  sends  it  to 
me,  and  I will  take  care  of  it.  That  is 
what  you  have  got  an  organization  for 
to  protect  yourself.  I think  all  your 
cities  ought  to  do  that. 

Brother  Greve:— I wish,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  local  associa- 
tions, knowing  members  of  the  different 
associations  that  do  not  carry  insurance, 
report  them  to  Mr.  Holtz.  We  have  men 
in  out  association  in  Rock  Island  that 
I know  do  not  carry  insurance,  and  are 
still  members  of  our  association.  They 
do  not  carry  insurance:  they  can  be  re- 
ported through  the  secretary  of  the 
local,  I should  think. 

Brother  Kopp:— Mr.  President,  I don’t 
think  it  only  requires  a report  of  all  the 
members  of  the  association;  you  want 
to  get  everybody,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  association  or  not.  Those  are  the 
ones  you  want  to  get. 

President  Layendecker: — About  carry- 
ing insurance,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody.  If  there  is  any  member 
present  that  doesn’t  carry  any  insur- 
ance, I urge  them  to  take  out  insurance 
as  soon  as  they  get  home.  You  may  say, 
“I  got  good  ladders;  I got  good  ropes; 
nothing  will  happen  to  my  men.”  1 
have  been  in  the  painting  business  for 
ihirty-four  years,  even  longer  than  that, 
counting  what  I did  abroad,  but  I never 
had  an  accident  in  my  life,  and  six 
weeks  ago,  or  five  weeks  ago,  one  of  my 
men  (boasting  about  having  the  best 
ropes  to  work  on)  went  up  on  a job,  and 
sorry  to  say,  he  was  up  forty  feet,  and 
he  came  down  with  a practically  new 
rope.  Now,  that  shows  what  insurance 
does.  If  my  man  hadn’t  been  insured; 
if  I hadn’t  carried  insurance,  I wouldn’t 
be  here  today.  I know  that.  This  way 
I felt  a whole  lot  easier,  and  I felt  easier 
after  it  was  settled.  Of  course,  I felt 
sorry.  It  was  one  of  my  best  men  I 
lost,  and  I hated  to  lose  him,  but  acci- 
dents will  happen.  We  can’t  overcome 
them.  So  don’t  boast  on  your  work,  on 
your  ladders,  or  on  your  ropes;  what- 
ever you  use,  it  all  may  happen.  It 
happened  to  me. 

We  heard  the  very  nice  paper  by  Mr. 
Holtz,  and  we  owe  him  a vote  of  thanks. 
I will  entertain  a motion  to  that  effect. 

The  addresses  of  President  Layen- 
decker  and  Secretary  Bush,  which  fol- 
lowed the  speech  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
James  Harley,  of  Aurora,  and  the  invo- 
cation by  Rev.  M.  S.  Freeman,  were  as 
follows:  — 

President’s  Address 

As  I STAND  BEIFORE  YOU,  at  this 
time,  to  render  an  account  of  my 
work  in  the  office  with  which  you 
honored  me  at  the  last  convention,  I 
feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
of  my  life.  • 

During  the  tenure  of  my  office  I 
have  aimed  to  give  all  matters  placed 
before  me  my  best  consideration,  and 
to  render  all  decisions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association. 


An  effort  wag  made,  during  the  past 
year,  emanating  from  the  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Club,  to  bring  the  manu- 
facturer, the  master  painter  and  the 
journeymen  into  closer  relations  with 
the  idea  of  educating  the  public  to  the 
extending  of  the  painting  season  over 
a longer  time. 

A meeting  was  also  held  in  Chicago 
to  take  up  the  advisability  o’f  forming 
a Building  Contractors’  Association  of 
the  State. 

Through  our  secretary,  I asked  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Association  to 
attend  these  meetings,  representing  the 
association.  I hope  we  shall  have  a 
full  report  from  them. 

The  associations  are  always  working 
to  improve  conditions  for  the  master 
painter.  Another  propaganda  which 
seems  to  be  of  international  interest  is 
that  of  a license  for  the  master  painter. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
board  I appointed  a committee  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  and  report  to 
tlji's  convention.  This  is  a very  im- 
portant subject,  and  one  which  I hope 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Other 
trades  and  professions  are  protected  by 
license.  If  such  a law  will  be  of  a 
benefit  to  us,  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  have  one  passed. 

I note  we  have  very  few  members 
from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State.  Our  association  is  of  material 
benefit  to  the  master  painter  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  town  or  its  ’ location. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  this  condition, 
I would  suggest  that  at  least  one  of 
our  conventions,  in  the  near  future, 
be  held  in  these  sections,  with  the 
idea  of  stimulating  activities  in  those 
localities. 

Our  secretary  reports  to  me  some  of 
his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  hold- 
ing of  members  and  collection  of  dues. 
Some  method  should  be  devised  to 
eliminate  part  of  this  trouble.  In  order 
that  at  least  all  members  attending  the 
convention  shall  be  in  good  standing,  I 
would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
credentials  committee.  We  have  not 
been  as  stringent  as  we  should  in  this 
matter,  in  the  past. 

Afl  president  of  your  association,  I 
was  appointed  to  act  upon  the  war 
service  board.  This  is  certainly  the 
time  for  patriotism.  I willingly  sent 
two  of  my  sons  to  answer  the  country’s 
call.  I know  there  are  many  of  you 
who  have  been  equally  patriotic.  As 
true  Americans,  we  must  do  all  In  our 
power  to  “Help  Win  the  War.”  I am 
sure  this  association  is  anxious  to  do 
its  part.  Therefore,  I would  suggest 
that  a portion  of  any  surplus  funds  we 
may  have  on  hand,  after  this  conven- 
tion, be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  of 
the  next  Liberty  Loan  Drive. 

The  Aurora  Association  has  made 
great  efforts  to  prepare  for  this  con- 
vention. It  is  now  up  to  us  as  to 
how  successful  it  will  be.  We  will  get 
out  of  it  just  as  much  as  we  put  into  it. 
The  sessions  are  short,  being  held  only 
in  the  mornings.  Let  me  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  being-  in  attend- 
ance all  the  time,  and  especially  be  on 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  meetings. 
Let  Us  put  our  whole  soul  into  the 
meetings.  For  the  few  hours  we  are  in 
session  let  us  make  a business  of  it 
and  give  the  same  attention  we  would 
to  our  private  business. 

Our  thanks  are  due  our  associate 
members,  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club,  and  all  other  manufactur- 
ers who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  our  association,  and  who  have 
assisted  in  forwarding  our  efforts  to 
better  conditions.  I bespeak  for  them 
a fair  share  of  your  patronage. 

Our  appreciation  is  further  extended 
to  all  those  who  have  given  their  time 
and  talents  in  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  excellent  program  formulated 
by  the  Executive  Board.  I trust  the 
delivery  of  the  papers  will  receive  close 


attention,  and  that  a thorough  dis- 
cussion will  follow.  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  to  the  writer  of  a paper 
than  to  have  it  accepted,  with  thanks, 
than  passed  by  for  the  next  number, 
without  discussion'. 

To  all  officers  and  members  who  have 
so  willingly  given  of  their  time  in  for- 
warding the  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  master  painter  and  those 
who  have  been  of  particular  assistance 
to  me  in  my  official  capacity,  I wish  to 
extend  thanks. 

I thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Jacob  Layendecker, 

President. 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

IT  IS  MY  PLEASURE  TO  AGAIN 
submit,  for  your  approval,  my 
report  as  secretary  of  fhe  associa- 
tion for  the  past  year. 

An  active  membership  of  267  members 
was  reported  at  the  last  convention. 
Some  of  these  members  lapsed  after  the 
convention  and  our  per  capita  paid  the 
International  Association,  in  February, 
was  for  244  members.  Since  the  last 
conven.ion  we  have  taken  in  enough 
members  to-  overcome  the  loss,  and  our 
present  membership  is  268.  At  least  35 
•:-L  cnese  members  scill  have  dues  unpaid, 
but  do  not  become  delinquent  until  next 
December  or  January,  at  which  time 
their  names  will  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls  unless  dues  are  paid. 

At  this  point  let  me  try  to  impress 
upon  our  members  the  necessity  and 
^ o -iisw  r ny  1 ttLis  p omptly. 
All  of  the  above  35  members  have  been 
sent  a monthly  statement  of  their  ac- 
count, but  have  not  made  reply.  Bach 
letter  means  3 cents  postage  and 
stationery,  besides  the  time  involved, 
all  of  which  means  considerable  loss  in- 
a year  which  coull  be  avoided  by 
promptness. 

Members  should  also  realize  that  tlie 
association  pays  their  per  capita  of 
$1’  per  year  into  the  International  As- 
socation.  If  dues  are  not  paid  or  noti- 
fication of  resignation  sent,  we  carry  a 
member  for  the  year,  which  means  an- 
other loss  to  the  association. 

Total  amount  collected  for  the  entire 
year  amounts  to  $1,141.39.  This  amount 
includes  interest  on  funds  in  the  treas- 
urer’s hands.  All  of  these  funds  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  treasurer. 

A meeting  was  called,  in  Chicago,  for 
the  formation  of  a Building  Contractors’ 
Association  of  Illinois.  Another  meet- 
ing was  called  consisting  of  the  manu- 
facturers, master  painters  and  journe.v- 
raen.  This  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  plans  to  extend  tlie 
painting  season  over  a longer  time. 
Under  instructions  from  President 
Layendecker,  I wrote  Brothers  Cook 
and  Langston  asking  them  to  attend 
these  meetings  and  report  to  the  con- 
vention. 

As  brought  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Board  meeting,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  report  the  death  of  Past  Sec- 
retary John  M.  Stiles  and  Bro.  G.  W. 
Harnett  and  to  state  that  I have 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the 
board  and  have  sent  resolutions  to  the 
families  of  our  departed  brothers. 

The  International  convention  was 
held  in  Peoria  last  February.  Every 
thing  was  done  to  carry  out  all  matters 
to  a successful  conclusion,  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  Association. 

In  behalf  of  the  State  Association  and 
the  Aurora  Association,  I sent  invita- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  International 
Executive  Board,  which  met  in  Chicago 
August  5,  to  attend  this  convention. 

I wish  to  extend  thanks  to  all  officers 
and  members  who  have  assisted  me  in 
the  duties  of  my  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  .1.  Bush, 

Secretary. 
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Pennsylvannia  Salesmen  Hold  Outing 


OUTINGS  HAVE  MANY  THINGS 
in  common,  but  the  one  which 
' was  held  by  the  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  Lu-Lu  Country 
Club,  Glenside,  Pa.,  Friday,  August  30, 
while  outdone  many  times  in  numbers 
by  other  associations,  was  an  excellent 
showing  for  the  baby  among  the  paint 
salesmens’  organizations. 

Perfect  weather,  a splendid  location, 
a fine  dinner  and  games  and  contests, 
which  were  entered  into  with  a zest, 
showed  that  the  boys  were  out  for  a 
good  time  and  made  the  aifair  a success. 

Under  the  management  of  C.  Wesley 
Keep,  master  of  ceremonies,  the  games 
and  contests  were  pulled  off  without  a 
hitch.  Especially  joyous— or  shall  we 
say  tragic? — was  the  baseball  game, 
which  was  put  on,  in  which  one  side 


From  Left  to  Right — W.  E.  Maston,  Vice-Pres.;  F.  W . Grube,  Pres.; 
Paul  J.  Hagan,  Chairman  Entertainment  Committee. 


Grabbing  the  Elusive  Potato. 


box  of  candy  went  to  Mrs.  Clark,  who 
succeeded  in  putting  the  two  nails  out 
of  sight  in  the  record  time  of  twelve 
seconds. 

The  shoe  jumble  was  a means  of  af- 
fording great  amusement  to  those  who 
did  not  participate.  The  contest  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  each  man  re- 
moving his  shoes,  which  were  piled  in 
a jumble  at  one  end  of  the  lawn.  The 
men  then  started  from  the  other  end, 
and  were  required  to  run  up,  get  their 
shoes,  put  them  on  and  lace  them  se- 
curely. W.  E.  Maston  won,  showing 
that  he  has  had  experience  in  getting 
out  of  the  house  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  his  train. 

Harry  Fitch  and  Thomas  P.  Wright 
won  the  three-legged  race,  which  was 
full  of  thrills. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  club  house 
of  the  Lu-Lu  Country  Club  at  six  o’clock, 
and,  as  it  was  an  excellent  repast  and 
the  athletes  were  in  the  mood  for  eat- 
ing after  their  hard  work,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  welcome  numbers  on  the 
program.  There  were  no  set  speeches, 
but  President  Grube  called  on  a num- 
ber of  those  present. 


No,  This  is  Not  Teddx.  It  s 
H.  K.  Harlan  Going 
'Round  and  ’Round. 


was  largely  represented  by  the  young 
men  and  the  other  by  the  graybeards 
and  the  bald  heads,  and  which  went  for 
five  notable  innings  without  any  casual- 
ties save  for  a wounded  digit  received 
by  Pitcher  Clark  when  he  attempted  to 
that  no  future  Ty  Cobbs  were  unearthed 
on  the  side  of  the  older  men,  so,  per- 
haps, it  is  just  as  well  that  professional 
baseball  is  over  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

The  young  fellows  made  14  runs.  At 
least  that  was  the  announcement  as 
made  by  Journalist  Symonds,  who  was 
appointed  official  scorer.  He  also  said 
that  the  older  boys  scored  five  times. 
Perhaps  he  got  tired  of  keeping  track 
of  the  number  of  young  men  who 
crossed  the  plate. 

If  sales  of  paints  and  varnishes 
should  fall  off  within  the  next  week 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  blame  it  on 
the  war.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  old  boys  are  recuper- 
ating after  their  strenuous  work  on  the 
ball  field.  They  certainly  chased  the 
ball.  It  is  not  on  record  that  any  of 
them  actually  caught  one  of  the  elusive 
spheres,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit 
that  everyone  tried  when  he  had  a 
chance  offered. 

The  ladies  came  in  for  one  of  the 
prizes  when  they  entered  into  a nail 
driving  contest.  The  work  was  to  drive 
two  nails  into  a block  of  wood  in  the 
quickest  time,  and  first  honors  and  a 


C.  Wesley  Keep, 

Master  of  Ceremonies. 
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Where  Business  Bowed  to  Pleasure 


Holds  Successful  Convention  — 
Boston  Varnish  Co,  Salesmen  Meet 


devoted  to  interesting  and  instructive 
talks  on  the  various  important  factors 
in  the  art  of  selling  Kyanize,  by  Mr. 
Winne,  Mr.  Knott,  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Libengood  and  a paper  on  “The  Pio- 
neer Salesman,”  by  W.  H.  Ennis. 


August  6-9,  i9i8,  win  go  down  in 
the  calendar  of  the  Boston  Var- 
nish Company  as  the  most 
smooth-flowing,  joyful,  high  gloss,  red 
letter  days  in  the  company’s  history. 

“Pep”  Is  Displayed. 

In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  sales- 
man present  never  was  a convention  so 
saturated  with  “pep”  and  ginger,  or  an 
organization  more  fired  with  good,  old- 
fashioned  enthusiasm,  from  the  presi- 
dent, James  B.  Lord,  right  down  to  the 
latest  recruit  in  the  force. 

The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  a hearty  reception  at  the  fac- 
tory, marked  by  many  a warm  hand 
clasp,  which,  as  one  of  the  new  men 
observed,  “made  you  feel  that  you  just 
couldn’t  do  enough  to  deserve  a greet- 
Ing  like  that.”  A thorough  inspection 
of  the  factory  followed,  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
new  addition  to  the  plant,  with  its 
light,  clean  atmosphere  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  labor  and  time-6.a,ving 
device  that  could  possibly  aid  in  the 
making  of  the  finest  varnishes  and 
enamels. 

President  Lord  Talks. 

After  lunch  the  convention  was  for- 
mally opened  by  Mr.  Lord  with  a stir- 
ring address,  in  which  he  outlined  its 
purpose,  while  W.  A.  Putnam,  vice- 
president,  in  response  to  the  subject, 
“Our  Objectives,”  forcefully  brought 
out  the  ideals  of  the  company,  with 
their  bearing  on  its  future  growth. 

H.  A.  Hall,  treasurer,  in  reviewing 
events  of  the  past  year,  showed  that  the 
Boston  Varnish  organization  is  fully 
capable  of  surmounting  the  difficulties 
and  abnormal  conditions  due  to  the 
strenuous  war-time  activities.  A note 
of  patriotism  that  prevailed  during  the 
whole  convention  was  struck  by  Mr. 
Hall  when  he  referred  reverently  to  the 


Boston  Varnish  boys  who  * are  now 
“Over  There.” 

After  highly  encouraging  reports 
from  the  boys  on  all  the  territories,  in 
all  of  which  the  spirit  of  optimism  pre- 
vailed, Chas.  H.  Tewksbury,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  branch,  eloquently  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  all  present  as  to  the 
general  outlook  of  1919. 

Advertising  Service. 

On  the  subject  of  “Co-operation  With 
the  Advertising  Department,”  C.  A. 
Dana  Redmond,  advertising  manager, 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  service,  co- 
operatiye,  service  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  Varnish  Company,  with  its  sales- 
men, its  jobbers,  its  dealers  and  the 
consumer  who  uses  the  goods,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  building 
and  sustaining  the  great  volume  of 
business  that  the  concern  has  enjoyed. 
The  policy  for  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
Redmond  stated,  was  to  be  more  liberal 
than  ever,  the  advertising  more  exten- 
sive, the  direct  help  to  dealers  more  in- 
tensive. 

A.  E.  Carroll  then  had  a few  words  to 
say  about  credits,  and  brought  out  the 
salient  points  of  the  Boston  Varnish 
Company’s  highly  successful  method  of 
avoiding  all  collection  difficulties.  He 
said  that  a poor  account  is  practically 
unknown  among  Kyanize  dealers,  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  sales  force  in 
educating  the  agents  on  this  point. 

The  first  day’s  session  was  brought,  to 
a close  by  the  talks  of  C.  O.  Rouse,  J. 
F Hughes  and  H.  H.  Little,  Boston 
Varnish  salesmen,  whose  work  with 
jobbers’  men  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. 

At  5.30  automobiles  were  on  hand  to 
take  the  gathering  for  a beautiful  drive 
along  the  famous  North  Shore  section 
and  to  the  Point  Shirley  Club,  where  an 
excellent  New  England  fish  dinner  was 
enjoyed. 

The  Art  of  Selling. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 


The  “Importance  of  Small  Town  Deal- 
ers” was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Manning,  publisher  of  Woman's 
World,  illustrated  with  interesting 
charts  and  statistics.  Mr.  Manning  has 
made  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
small  town  field  and  the  agricultural 
districts. 

In  the  afternoon  all  journeyed  to 
Rowe’s  Wharf,  Boston,  where  they 
were  joined  by  all  office  and  fac- 
tory employes,  and  took  the  steamer 
for  Nantasket  Beach,  where  a most  de- 
lightful afternoon  was  passed.  After 
an  excellent  dinner  at  the.  Palm  Garuan, 
during  which  a lively  cabaret  kept 
things  moving  in  great  style,  all  gath- 
ered on  the  boat  and  sang  the  Kyanize 
choruses  to  the  tune  of  the  popular 
sou,,  hits. 

Practical  Work  at  Factory. 

Thursday  was  a full  day  of  business. 
At  the  factory,  bright  and  early,  prac- 
tical work  was  done  by  the  salesmen 
themselves;  the  possibilities  of  each 
Kyanize  product  were  learned  by  each 
man  at  first  hand. 

At  the  convention  hall  there  was  a 
complete  outline  of  all  proposed  adver- 
tising plans  by  Mr.  Redmond.  Every 
window  trim,  display  piece,  sign  and 
cut-out  to  be  used  during  the  coming 
year  was  exhibited,  and  its  purpose  and 
construction  explained,  each  piece  of 
literature  was  analyzed,  its  function 
disclosed,  and  the  direct  mail  and  news- 
paper campaigns  fully  covered.  The 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  national 
magazine  advertising,  together  with 
specimens  of  each  advertisement,,  were 
completely  covered  by  Mr.  Jordan,  of 
the  Wales  Advertising  Company,  the  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  Boi^on  Var- 
nish Company. 

The  exclusive  agency  plan;  the  Can 
and  Brush  proposition,  mail  advertising 
and  follow-up  were  dissected  in  detail 
by  Messrs.  Johnston,  Ward,  C.  H.  HaU 
and  Menken,  respectively,  while  the 
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And  Smiles  Chased  All  the  Frov»ms 


most  effective  method  of  aiding  the  job- 
ber in  keeping  his  stock  clean  was  ad- 
mirably explained  by  Mr.  Barkley. 

Immediately  following  lunch,  techni- 
cal questions  were  in  order,  and  the 
afternoon  session  opened  with  the  in- 
structive address  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hall, 
treasurer,  on  “Varnish  from  Kettle  to 
Can.” 

Moc’prn  factory  methods  and  the  new 
time  and  labor-saving  machinery  was 
described  by  Mr.  Tobey,  the  factory  su- 
perintendent, while  the  advantages  of 
the  completely  equipped  laboratory  was 
fittingly  elucidated  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Young, 
chief  chemist. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Putnam,  vice-president,  fol- 
lowed by  S.  L.  Stuart,  manager  of  man- 
ufacturing sales,  C.  L.  Wood,  A.  A.  Mac- 
Bean  and  H.  R.  Jones,  talked  on  this 
branch  of  the  business  and  adequately 
accounted  for  the  firm’s  greatly  in- 
creased business  with  the  leading  mak- 
ers of  pianos,  furniture,  automobiles, 
airplanes  and  kindred  lines  during  the 
past  year. 

Insulating  Varnishes. 

The  field  for  insulating  varnishes  and 
the  Boston  Varnish  Company’s  largely 
increased  business  in  this  line  was 
taken  up  by  W.  S.  Hannan,  manager  of 
this  department,  while  the  new  quota 
plan  for  salesmen  was  launched  by  Ed- 
ward Healey,  whose  appeal  for  the  plan 


of  pleasure  it  is  as  firm  and  sure  as  a 
Cerman  belief  in  ultimate  victory. 

When  a slip  occurs  between  a cup 
and  lips,  if  it  happens  that  the  cup  is 
one  that  cheers,  it  is  certain  to  happen 
that  the  lips  are  lips  which  do  not. 

Why  careless  people  should  leave  the 
cast-off  garments  of  a nude  banana  on 
the  sidewalk  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
Also,  when  such  people  leave  them  there 
they  remain  to  be  seen,  and  they  re- 
main to  be  slipped  on  when  they  are 
not  seen. 

Going  to  bed  is  a slippery  perform- 
ance. We  first  slip  out  of  our  clothes. 
Next  a prayer  slips  from  our  lips,  or 
perhaps  it  slips  our  minds.  Then  we 
slip  into  bed  and  slip  off  to  sleep  with 
our  head  on  the  pillow  slip. 


Glidden  Salesmen  Meet. 

The  Glidden  Company  held  a sales- 
men’s convention  of  their  merchant 
sales  department  August  1,  2 and  3. 
Representatives  of  the  company  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  in  attendance. 

lAm  interesting  program  was  arranged, 
providing  for  business  sessions  during 
the  day  and  various  entertainment  fea- 
tures in  the  evening. 

On  Thursday,  August  1,  the  company 
entertained  the  men  with  a beefsteak 
dinner  at  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
followed  by  a motion  picture  of  various 


interesting  processes  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  paint  and  various  raw  materials. 

A banquet  was  held  at  the  Statler 
Friday  evening,  August  2,  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  the  entire  convention  was 
entertained  at  the  Cleveland-Boston 
ball  game. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  convention  was  the  awarding  of 
cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  about 
$2,000  to  salesmen  who  produced  the 
best  sales  records  during  the  past  six 
months. 


Memories  slip  with  unpleasing  fre- 
quency. On  matters  pertaining  to  duty 
the  memory  slips  as  easily  as  though 
tiptoeing  across  a wax  floor,  but 
when  meandering  through  the  corridors 


was  delivered  in  a most  eloquent  man- 
ner. 

As  a fitting  climax  to  this  notable' 
event,  the  banquet  at  the  Boston  City 
Club  on  Thursday  evening  was  all  that 
such  a concluding  dinner  should  be. 
For  real  unadulterated  snap  aqd  gin- 
ger, for  eloquent  speeches  and  good 
songs  sung  with  a will,  and  for  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  that  well  upheld  the 


fame  of  the  Hub  as  a center  of  hospital- 
ity, that  banquent  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

Friday  njorning  was  given  over  to 
conferences  at  the  factory,  and  by  Sat- 
urday the  salesmen  had  all  left  for  their 
territories,  carrying,  in  addition  to 
their  sample  cases  a full  stock  of  the 
highest  grade,  first  water  enthusiasm 
that  was  ever  produced. 


The  Selling  Organization. 
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L.  J Schultz 

Convention  Well  Attended — 

Heads  Ohio 

Painters  Magazine  Indorsed 

Master  Painters 

Next  Meeting  at  Cedar  Point 

The  OHIO  ASSOCIATION  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion held  at  Put-in-Bay,  July  23,  24,  25  and  26. 
had  all  the  good  qualities  of  previous  conventions,  with 
the  added  .value  of  splendid  papers,  which  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  members  of  the  craft.  Inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  president  and  the  general  secretary 
of  the  international  association,  both  of  whom  made 
addresses,  the  convention  put  through  its  work  in  a 
business-like  manner. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  fol- 


lows : — -President,  Louis  J.  Schultz,  Toledo ; vice-pres- 
ident, William  Stolte,  Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati;  State  organizer,  William  G. 
Gaw,  Cleveland;  trustee,  N.  H.  Porter,  Akron;  trus- 
tee (associate  member),  L.  N.  Gibbons,  Cleveland; 
delegates  to  international  convention,  C.  M.  Uber,  L.  J. 
Schultz,  Joel  Kennedy;  member  International  Execu- 
tive Board,  L.  J.  Schultz. 

The  convention  selected  Cedar  Point  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting,  and  went  on  record  indorsing  The 
Painters  Magazine. 


After  the  divine  blessing  had 
been  invoked,  and  the  convention 
had  listened  to  an  address  of  welcome. 
President  Uber  delivered  his  address,  as 
follows : 

President’s  Address. 

Members  of  the  master 

House  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association  of  Ohio  and  Visitors:— 
It  is  again  my  pleasure  for  the  second 
time  to  call  to  order  this  convention  at 
ihis  oeautiful  island  resort. 

Since  meeting  here  one  year  ago  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  country, 
and  1 dare  say  that  there  are  but  few 


here  who  have  not  some  one  near  or  dear 
called  to  the  colons.  It  saddens  our 
hearts  when  we  think  of  the  siufferinga 
they  must  endure  in  this  great  fight  for 
world  democracy  and  freedom. 

We  have  come  here  not  only  for  pleas- 
ure but  also  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  craft,  to  the  end  that  we  may  im- 
prove ourselves  mentally  and  financially, 
that  we  may  b©  the  better  able  to  back 
our  government  when  called  upon;  and, 
if  at  any  time  this  government  of  ours 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  place  the 
painting  industry  on  the  non-essential 
list,  I am  satisfied  that  every  man  here 
would  willingly  lay  aside  his  brushes  and 
would  be  ready  to  do  any  work  that  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  do.  However, 
until  such  time  comes,  if  it  should  come. 


We  must  go  ahead  in  our  work  of  pre- 
serving and  beautifying  our  buildings. 

The  program  for  this  convention  was 
prepared  at  Columbus  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  last  December.  Before  going  to 
Columbus  the  Cincinnati  members  ar- 
ranged a meeting  with  the  craft  at  'Day- 
ton.  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
this  meeting  along  with  our  State  Or- 
ganizer. A new  association  was  at  this 
time  organized  at  Dayton,  and  I want  to 
assure  you  that  a lot  of  excellent  work 
has  been  dong  along  this  line  in  the  past 
year,  as  the  reports  of  our  Secretary  and 
State  Organizer  will  show. 

I do  not  know  that  I have  any  recom- 
mendations to  make  to  this  body,  but 
there  are  a great  many  things  of  vital 
importance  that  can  be  brought  before 
this  convention  at  which  we  are  assem- 
bled. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I feel 
that  I must  call  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  bs 
advisable  to  discourage,  at  this  time,  the 
expenditure  of  such  money  that  was  set 
aside  for  advertising  the  “More  Paint” 
propaganda,  which,  you  will , remember, 
was  started  a year  ago.  Now  this  asso- 
ciation and  a number  of  our  local  asso- 
ciations have  and  are  contributing  to 
that  fund,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  securing  mechanics  and  to  the  scar- 
city and  high  prices  of  practically  all 
material  that  we  use,  and,  last  but  by- 
no  means  least,  for  the  further  reason 
of  a complete  lack  of  encouragement 
from  our  national  government  in  every- 
thing that  it  does  not  consider  necessary 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  it  does  seem  to 
me,  gentlemen,  that  this  money  could  be 
better  spent  for  those  things  which  are 
more  definitely  connected  with  winning 
the  war. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  convention  is 
open  to  you,  and  I earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  all  be  benefited  at  the  close  of 


Indorses  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Ohio  conven- 
tion : 

The  Painters  Magazine  is  a most 
valiant  and  faithfut  exponent  of  the 
interests  and  sentiments  of  our  craft, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  our  mem- 
bers and  everg  other  employing  mas- 
ter painter  in  the  State  is  to  extend 
to  it  our  most  cordial  and  earnest 
support. 

^ 


L.  J.  SCHULTZ 

President  Ohio  Master  Painters’  Association. 
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tiur  deliberations.  When  our  new  officers 
have  been  elected,  I feel  sure  that  you 
will  continue  to  give  them  the  same  un- 
failing support  that  you  have  granted 
me,  and  which,  I assure  you,  has  been 
greatly  appreciated.  I thank  you. 

President  Uber:— I would  like  to  call 
upon  our  International  president,  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a few 
words. 

International  President  Wood; — Mr. 
President,  Members,  Ladies  and  Asso- 
ciates:— It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
am  able  to  be  with  you  today,  as  Mr. 

■ McGhan,  your  secretary,  and  I are  on 
a seven  weeks’  trip,  taking  in  the  State 
conventions,  and  it  is  a great  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  at  Put-in-Bay  today  and  see  so 
many  old  faces.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing our  acquaintance  from  the  Ca- 
adian  side,  and  then  we  went  down  to 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  last  week,  and  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  the 
greetings  from  these  two  conventions  to 
the  Ohio  State  Convention.  There  were 
many  of  our  old  members  that  had 
asked  to  be  remembered  to  their  com- 
panions here,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I join  with  them  in  wishing 
you  the  success  that  I know  will  come 
to  you  from  this  convention. 

President  Uber: — We  would  now  like  to 
hear  from  our  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
International  Association,  Mr.  McGhan. 

International  Secretary-Treasurer  Mc- 
Gban: — ^Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Ohio  Association: — >1  can 
•only  repeat  to  you  what  President  Wood 
has  told  you  relative  to  the  other  con- 
ventions that  we  have  attended.  As  you 
know,  I am  the  working  man,  while  the 
balance  of  you  are  on  pleasure  bent,  and 
some  how,  unfortunately,  as  soon  as  I 
arrive,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  issue 
somewhere,  even  so  with  the  president’s 
address.  According  to  the  usual  routine 
it  is  necessary  that  the  president’s  ad- 
dress be  put  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
/ mittee,  I believe,  and  that  committee  to 
report  afterwards.  Your  president’s  ad- 
dress mentions  the  withdrawal  of  your 
support  to  the  “Use  More  Paint’’  fund. 
The  subscription  of  the  Ohio  Association 
was  a matter  of  $50  a year,  $250  for  a 
five-year  period.  Nothing  has  been  paid. 
The  International  Association  subscribed 
$250  per  year,  $1,250  over  a five-year  pe- 
riod. Nothing  has  been  paid.  Nothing 
will  be  paid  until  the  opportune  moment 
and  until  the  times  are  more  propitious 
to  launch  this  campaign  than  they  are 
now.  But  you  would  do  an  exceedingly 
unwise  thing,  gentlemen  'of  the  Ohio 
Association,  to  withdraw  your  support 
from  this  campaign  of  advertising.  The 
main  purpose  of  my  trips  and  my  work 
at  present  among  the  associations  is  to 
draw  you  master  painters  closer  together 
with  the  manufacturers,  and  it  was  that 
idea  in  mind  last  year  that  would  afford 
me  the  medium  that  ,I  could  place  you 
in  closer  contact  with  the  manufact- 
urers. This  was  proven,  and  now  we  are 
on  a tour  advocating  a closer  relation- 
ship. And  so  let  me  again  say  to  you 
that  the  small  contribution,  of  which  you 
have  not  yet  paid  anything,  and  which 
you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  until 
the  times  are  opportune  for  the  launch- 
ing of  this  according  to  the  very  be=t 
.iudgment  of  those  vitally  interested,  will 
eventually  be  used  by  the  very  best 
brains  in  the  paint  business,  all  of  whom 
are  working  for  your  interests,’  and 
when  that  time  comes  then  this  cam- 
paign will  be  launched,  and  a year  there- 
after you  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause.  So.  as  I say,  I am 
called  unon  almost  immediately  to  get 
into  the  garne  of  business,  because,  while 
von  are  all  unon  pleasure  bent.  I am 
slr'ctly  upon  business  bent:  and  I have 
with  me.  Mr.  President  and  s'entlemen 
of  t’he  Ohio  Association,  two  other  vital 
points  that  I would  earnestly  asik  you  to 
cnno^fler  -when  they  are  presented  to  vmi 
later.  You  will  pardon  me  for  dipping  so 


quickly  into  business,  but  my  visit  here 
to  meet  you  and  shake  hands  with  you 
and  to  convey  to  you  the  well  wishes  of 
those  whom  we  have  met  (and  I can 
also  assure  you  of  those  whom  we  are 
yet  to  meet),  is,  of  course,  interlaced 
with  the  business  we  have  in  hand.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

President  Uber; — I will  now  ask  Dr. 
Ireton  to  favor  us  with  a few  remarks. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton: — Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Convention: — 
I can  but  supplement  the  remarks  of  our 
worthy  president  and  secretary  of  the 
International  Association,  and  will  only 
add  that  the  president  neglected  to  state 
that  they  were  carrying  me  along 
through  the  various  conventions  as  a 
bodyguard,  for  fear  that  they  may  be 


JOEL  KENNEDY 

Secretary  Ohio  Master  Painters' 
Association. 


stolen.  I hope,  however,  later  in  your 
program,  to  have  something  to  say,  and 
1 trust  that  the  ladies  will  make  it  a 
point  to  be  present.  The  matter  of 
trade  education  is  really  an  issue  that 
should  be  considered,  and  is  cqpsidered 
more  by  the  women  folks  at  home;  it 
is  given  more  consideration  by  them  than 
by  the  men  folks,  and  I have  been  very 
much  gratified  so  far  in  all  of  my  meet- 
ings in  having  a large  attendance  of 
the  ladies,  and  I hope  they  wall  be 
present  at  the  proper  time.  I am  no 
orator,  but,  nevertheless,  I will  endeavor 
to  give  you  some  of  the  facts  of  what 
we  have  accompliahed  in  this  grand  or- 
ganization of  ours  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  in  which  we  have  taken  up 
this  educational  campaign.  I thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

President  Uber: — The  next  thing  is  the 
appointment  committees,  and  I will  ap- 
point the  following: — 

Registration: — Mr.  W.  A.  Woodmansee, 
Mi'.  D.  B.  Jones  and  Mr.  N.  H.  Porter. 

Auditing;— Mr.  L.  J.  Schultz,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Hardt  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Goldschoot. 

Resolutions: — Mr.  W.  J.  Albrecht,  Mr. 
Adam  MoKee  and  Mr.  George  H.  Yates. 

Nominating: — -Mr.  Conrad  Krause,  Mr. 
Casper  Miller  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Htinter. 

Mr.  Conrad  Krause; — ^Mr.  President,  1 
believe  it  has  been  customary  to  appoint 
a committee  on  the  president’s  address. 
I think  the  question  that  was  brought 
out  in  that  address  should  be  considered 
by  a proper  committee. 

Secretary  Kennedy; — I move  you  to 
that  effect,  Mr.  President,  that  a com- 
mitee  be  appointed  on  the  president’s 
addresses. 


(Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Gaw, 
and  carried.) 

Vice-President  Schultz; — I will  appoint 
on  that  committee  Mr.  John  Theobald, 
Mr.  William  Stolte  and  Mr.  Louis  Thai. 

President  Uber; — The  next  number  is 
report  of  officers  and  committees.  First 
I will  ask  for  the  report  of  our  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Secretary  Kennedy; — ^Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen: — As  your  secretary  I take 
pleasure  In  submitting  this  report; — 

Report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Following  our  last  convention, 
held  July  24-27,  1917,  I pushed  the 
work  of  the  collet.on  of  delinquent 
due  and  getting  out  and  ditributing  the 
Official  Report.  I was  fairly  successful  in 
the  first  item,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  re- 
port as  your  treasurer. 

In  connection  with  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees meeting  in  December,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  board  met  with  members  of 
the  craft  in  Dayton,  with  the  result  of 
the  formation  of  a live  local  in  that  city. 

Then  at  our  board  meeting  held  in  Co- 
lumbus on  December  12,  1917,  we  ar- 
ranged by  correspondence  for  an  open 
meeting  of  the  craft  of  that  city,  result- 
ing in  a local  there. 

After  some  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  in  Hamilton  we  ar- 
ranged by  correspondence  for  an  open 
meeting  in  tbat  city  with,  of  course,  the 
view  of  organizing  a local  there.  Good 
seed  haa  been  sown,  with  the  hope  of 
a satisfactory  harvest  in  due  time. 

The  attendance  at  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees’ meeting  in  Columbus  was  most  en- 
couraging and  resulted  in  the  arranging 
of  the  porgram  for  this  convention. 

Acting  upon  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  meeting,  I purchased  and  have  in 
safe  deposit  $250  in  our  third  issue  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  Surely  we  must  all  do 
our  bit  here  for  Over  There. 

Every  effort  possible  has  been  made 
by  your  officers  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
make  this  a goodly  gathering,  in  point  of 
numbers  and  interesting  features,  and 
I feel  sure  that  no  etone  has  been  left 
unturned  in  smoothing  the  path  for  a 
highly  entertaining  and  broadly  bene- 
ficial gathering.  It  is  with  keen  pleasure 
that  I am  able  to  report  an  increase  of 
membership  in  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
locals.  This  is  very  encouraging,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  is  in  order  for  the  earnest 
work  of  those  members  responsible  for 
this  flattering  increase.  Let  us  all  unite 
in  bringing  about  even  more  encouraging 
results  the  coming  year.  Ohio  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  front  rank  in  organ- 
ization work,  but  we  must  keep  on  our 
toes  and  hustle,  so  to  speak,  to  prevent 
other  States  from  wrestling  this  honor 
from  us. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  h'as 
spared  no  effort  in  endeavoring  to  plan 
for  our  united  happiness,  and  I am  sure 
when  the  convention  is  over  we  will 
all  go  away  satisfied  that  we  have  gath- 
ered together  and  feeling  real  regret  that 
the  time  has  passed  all  too  quickly. 

As  your  business  manager,  I would 
report  that  returns  from  advertisers  for 
space  in  our  forthcoming  issue  of  ffie 
Official  Report  is  up  to  standard,  and  I 
trust  you  will  give  them  your  patronage 
for  their  continued  courtesy  in  afford- 
ing us  the  means  of  publishing  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  your  treasurer,  I wall  report  later- 
after  the  full  returns  of  the  convention 
have  been  recorded. 

I wish  to  thank  the  membership  at 
la  rge  for  their  kindly  interest  and  assist- 
ance rendered  through  the  course  of  the 
past  year  in  the  administration  of  my 
official  duties. 

President  Uber:— You  have  heard  the 
reading  of  the  report.  If  there  are  nO 
objections  it  wall  take  its  usual  course 
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and  be  made  a part  of  the  proc^dings 
of  this  convention. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  our  State 


organizer. 

Mr.  William  G.  Gaw;— Mr.  Pi-eeident,  I 
haven’t  tlie  report  with  me.  I will  make 
that  report  before  the  conveaition  ad- 
journs. I might  just  state  that  I haven’t 
verv  much  to  i-eport. 

Presadent  Uber:— The  next  number  on 
the  program.  No.  S,  is  moving  pictures, 
■•Production  and  Manufacture  of  Lead 
Products,”  in  charge  of  John  R.  Mac- 
Gregor, of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Com- 
panv,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Woodmansee Mr.  President,  that 
will  come  later.  I think  that  is  sched- 
uled for  9 o’clock  tonight. 

Mr.  John  Theobald:— Mr.  President.  I 
have  a resolution  here,  signed  by  Joel 
Kennedy,  'William  J.  Albrecht,  Conrad 
Krause  and  myself,  that  I would  like  to 


submit. 

Secretary  Kennedy  then  read  the  reso- 
lution, as  follows: — 

Greeting  to  Oscar  L.  Wood,  president, 
and  A.  H.  McGhan,  general  secretary, 
representatives  of  the  International  As- 


sociation:— 

The  members  now  assembled  in  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  at 
Put-in-Bav,  Julv  23-26,  1918.  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  vou  fraternal  greetings  of  thor- 
ough cordiality  and  friendship.  There 
can  be  no  better  time  for  such  an  ex- 


change than  the  present. 

In  real  communion  of  spirit,  with  un- 
feigned and  whole-hearted  frateralism, 
we  welcome  you  and  recall  with  pleasure 
all  that  you  have  done  and  are  now  do- 
ing to  uplift  our  noble  calling. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  inspir- 
ing help  and  for  your  clear-voiced  lead- 
ership and,  above  all,  for  your  champion- 
ship of  those  high  principles  which  will 
best  secure  for  us  the  position  of  honor 
in  the  building  industry. 

We  can  clasp  hands  as  friends  and 
fellow-craftsmen  and  agree  to  rene-w  all 
our  energies  to  increasing  our  member- 
ship and  retaining  that  broad  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  self-respect  of  a 
lasting  league  of  friendship,  the  founda- 
tion of  this  organization. 

John  Theobald, 
Conrad  Krasse, 
W.  J.  Albrecht, 
Joel  Kennedy. 


President  Uber: — You  have  heard  the 
reading  of  this  resolution.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

Mr.  John  Theobald: — I was  going  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  is  it  really  necessary 
for  that  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, or  will  a unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  order  that  as  the  voice 
of  this  convention? 

President  Uber: — think  a vote  of  the 
Association  is  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary without  it  going  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mr.  John  Theobald: — Then  I will  make 
a motion,  Mr.  President,  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  Association,  these 
sentiments  expressed  there  go  on  record 
as  the  sentiments  of  this  Association,  to 
our  International  President,  and  our  In- 
ternational Secretary-Treasurer,  and  I 
would  like  to' add  to  that  Lr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  MeGhan: — Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  senti- 
ments so  beautifully  expressed  in  those 
resolutions.  Yes,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  International  Association  to  gain,  to 
hold  and  to  maintain  a place  of  self- 
respect  for  ourselves  among  the  trade. 
I know  I am  not  speaking  out  of  school 
nor  past  the  mark,  when  I say  that  in 
the  past  few  years  a good  deal-  of  our 
position  that  belongs  to  us  has  some 
how  slipped  away  from  us.  It  is  our 
place  now  to  regain,  and  then  again 
maintain  that  position  that  was  ours  in 
I may  say  the  earlier  years  of  my  life, 
back  now  nearly  forty  years,  when  I 
entered  the  painting  trade.  I was  your 
proud  representative  last  Monday  at  At- 
lantic City,  sent  there  to  represent  this 


International  Association,  with  the  con- 
vention of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  time,  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were 
forming  a federat’on  of  building  trades. 
Passing  on  from  there  to  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. and  then  to  Asbury  Park,  we  met 
magnificent  conventions  of  men.  It 
would  make  any  one  proud  of  our  pro- 
fession or  trade,  if  you  may  call  it  so, 
at  this  time  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  International  Association  is  repre- 
sented at  these  different  bodies  through 
the  medium  of,  you  may  say,  a fixed 
secretary,  who  must  give  his  whole  time 
to  it.  Now,  I want  to  lay  before  you, 
as  I have  said,  the  necessity  of  adver- 
tising, and  I want  to  lay  again  before 
you  the  necessity  of  a proper  cost  ac- 
counting system  in  your  own  immediate’ 
business,  and  there  is  also  the  matter  of 
trade  acceptances.  I am  taking  all  of 
these  three  different  features  in  order 
to  bring  you  men  closer  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  I hope  to  get  from  you 
a resolution  that  will  direct  me  to  take 
to  the  Executive  'Board  instructions  to 
place  those  matters  for  settlement  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Relations,  which  we  have  already 
formed. 

The  privileges  of  the  floor  were  ex- 
tended to  'William  Loesser,  of  'Windsor, 
Canada,  who  said:  — 

“I  was  going  to  ask  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  just  when  our  secre- 
tary, Mr.  McGhan,  got  through,  and  it  is 
a question  that  will  come  up  as  to  your 
trade  acceptance,  as  compared  with  our 
craft  in  Canada,  which  I will  exeplain  to 
you  thoroughly,  as  far  as  our  Canadian 
draft  system  is  concerned.  But  I wish 
to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  from  our 
brothers  at  home,  as  they  say.  We  just 
got  through  with  a convention,  which 
was  held  a week  ago  last  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  I think  it  was  one  of  the 
best  conventions  we  have  had  for  quite 
a number  of  years.  There  were  244 
registered,  and  we  consider  that  over 
there  very  good.  The  convention  was 
a great  success.  But,  in  making  it  a 
success,  I must  say  that  you  must  look 
to  those  three  men  who  assisted  us  so 
greatly.  One  of  them  is  not  with  us  to- 
day— Brother  Dewar,  from  Pittsburgh. 
I am  glad  to  be  with  you  again,  and  I 
hope  I will  be  with  you  again  a year 
from  now.  I thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Kennedy: — Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I would  like  to  read  a letter, 
and  in  that  way  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention.  It  is  addressed 
to  me  under  date  of  May  15,  1918:  — 
“Joel  Kennedy,  Secretary  Ohio  State 
Association,  426  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

“Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — The  com- 
mittee' appointed  at  our  last  Interna- 
tional convention,  at  Peoria,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1918,  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  next  convention  on  the  advisability 
of  having  all  master  painters  licensed, 
are  carefully  studying  the  subject,  and 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
give  this  subject  a place  on  the  pro- 
gram for  discussion  at  your  coming 
State  convention,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  sentiments  of  your  members 
on  this  matter,  so  that  intelligent  action 
can  be  taken  at  the  next  International 
convention.  Yours  fraternally, 

“William  E.  Wall, 
“Frank  Hartman, 
“F.  W.  Dupke, 

“Committee.” 

President  Uber: — This  letter  will 
come  up  at  another  session  for  discus- 
sion. 

Secretary  Kennedy: — The  Registra- 
tion Committee  has  handed  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a new  member,  and  I am 
pleased  to  give  it  publicity.  It  is  the 
application  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gonder,  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  I have  been  told,  since  I 
have  been  here  on  the  ground,  that 
Akron  is  waking  up,  and  they  have  a 
local  there.  I move  the  election  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Gonder  as  a member. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Kennedy: — Mr.  President,  I 


am  afraid  there  is  some  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  a good  many  in  regard  to  No. 
8 on  our  program— the  motion  pictures. 
I do  not  thinh  it  is  clear.  For  that  rea- 
son I would  ask  Mr.  MacGregor,  if  he  is 
in  the  room,  to  speak  on  the  matter  and 
enlighten  us  a little  bit  as  to  just  what 
we  may  expect. 

Mr.  MacGregor: — The  pictures  this 
evening  comprise  five  reels.  The  pic- 
tures were  taken  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri 
and  Ohio.  They  show  prospecting  for 
ore  in  the  Oklahoma  field  before  any- 
thing was  developed  there.  They  show 
the  sinking  of  a shaft,  the  beginning  of 
the  mine,  the  mining,  the  separating  of 
the  ore  from  the  rock  and  the  smelting 
of  the  ore  into  pig  lead  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  lead  into  white  lead,  and 
then  the  grinding  of  the  white  lead.  It 
is  an  educational  film  of,  as  I say,  five 
reels  now.  There  were  seven,  but  they 
have  cut  it  down,  and  we  have  only  the 
essentials.  But  it  covers  the  manufac- 
turing process  from  the  ground  to  the 
finished  produat,  and  I believe  it  would 
be  interesting  for  the  ladies  also.  It  is 
not  only  educational,  but  quite  inter- 
esting. It  will  not  be  much  of  a lecture. 
The  talking  will  be  very  brief,  merely 
descriptive. 

John  Theobald: — Mr.  President,  I 
have  a resolution  to  offer  here. 

Mr.  Theobald  read  resolution,  as 
follows: — “The  Painters  Magazine  is  a 
most  valiant  and  faithful  exponent  of 
the  interests  and  sentiments  of  our 
craft,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  our 
members  and  every  other  employing 
master  painter  in  the  State  is  to  extend 
to  it  our  most  cordial  and  earnest  sup- 
port. 

“John  Theobald, 
“Conrad  Krause, 
"Fred  Epple, 

“Louis  Thai, 

“S.  D.  Hunter.” 

President  Uber: — If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection I will  refer  this  to  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

The  evening  was  taken  up  by  an  ad- 
dress on  “The  Manufacture  of  Whit® 
Lead,”  by  John  R.  MacGregor,  illustrated 
with  motion  pictures.  As  the  lecture  was 
reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
Jersey  Convention,  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  The  Painters  Magazine,  our  read- 
ers are  referred  to  the  article  there. 

Wednesday  Session. 

The  MEETING  WAS  CALLED  to 
order  by  Presidept  Uber  at  9.30 
,r  a.  m.,  and  the  session  opened  with 
the  singing  of  “America.” 

President  Uber: — Now,  gentlemen.  No. 
8 of  yesterday’s  program  was  given  to 
us  last  night.  It  would  b©  in  order  to 
extend  to  the  gentleman  a vote  of 
thanks. 

Secretary  Kennedy: — I take  pleasure  in 
making  that  motion,  that  a vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  John  R.  Mac- 
Gregor for  his  entertainment  of  last 
evening. 

(Motion  duly  seconded,  and  carried.) 
President  Uber: — No.  9 of  this  morn- 
ing’s program  was  taken  care  of  yester- 
day, an.d  so  we  are  now  up  to  No.  10, 
a paper,  “The  Ideal  Undercoating  for 
Enamel,”  by  B.  W.  iHardt,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  Ideal  Undercoating  for 
Enamel. 

A HE  MEETING  WAS  CALLED  to 
signed  me  I did  not  realize  bow 
difficult  it  was  going  to  be  to  write 
at  sufficient  length  to  make  a good,  reaA- 
able  paper  from  the  limited  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  technical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  adhere 
to  any  one  formula  or  schedule  in  doing 
enamel  work  at  the  present  time,  owing 
to  the  wide  diversity  of  specification* 
.\s  a usual  thing  architects  do  not  hold 
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in,  master  painter  to  any  particular  kind 
of  enamel  undercoater,  but  they  do  spe- 
cify the  number  of  coats.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  ■was  possible  to  do  all  of  our 
enamel  work  under  the  same  schedule  of 
materials,  as  we  were  not  expected  to 
turn  out  a good  job  of  enamel  work 
short  of  six  coats,  and  from  that  up  to 
eleven  coats.  Today,  however,  a master 
painter  may  have  four  contracts  confin- 
ing enamel  work  (and  the  specifications 
range  from  four  to  eight  coats)  and  be 
expected  to  turn  out  at  least  a fair  piece 
of  work  on  the  four-coat  specifications. 
Therefore  I am  giving  my  opinion  as  to 
the  best  undercoater  for  the  two  classes 
of  work. 

Lithopone  and  Its  Qualities. 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  of  six  to 
eleven  coat-work  the  leading  author- 
ities of  our  craft  were  unanimous  in 
their  verdict  in  favor  of  lead  and  zinc 
as  the  basis  for  all  enamel  undercoats, 
but  the  continuous  advance  in  labor  costs 
caused  an  insistent  demand  for  fewer 
operations  to  hold  the  price  of  white 
enamel  work  within  the  reach  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  leading  manufacturers 
of  paints  and  enamels  began  putting 
forth  efforts  to  produce  an  undercoater 
which  would  have  more  capacity  than 
lead  or  zinc  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  qualities  necessary  to  secure  a per- 
fect foundation  for  enamel.  The  one 
pigment  which  possesses  the  most  of  the 
necessary  qualities  ■ is  lithopone,  and 
practically  all  of  the  prepared  enamel 
undercoaters  on  the  market  today  are 
made  from  a lithopone  base. 

The  two  materials  which  are  used  for 
making  lithopone  are  zinc  metal  or 
spelter  and  barytes.  The  zinc  is  brought 
into  solution  and  the  barytes  is  furnaced 
and  converted  into  a clear,  transparent 
solution  of  barium  sulphide.  When  these- 
two  solutions  combine  the  two  metals 
zinc  and  barium  exchange  their  acids. 
The  soluble  zinc  sulphate  is  converted 
into  insoluble  zinc  sulphide  and  the  sol- 
uble barium  sulphide  seizes  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  zinc  sulphate  and  is  con- 
verted into  insoluble  barium  sulphate. 
Research  laboratory  work  has  proved 
that  the  resulting  article  is  not  a mere 
mechanical  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  and 
barium  sulphate,  but  a close  molecular 
mixture,  so  that  we  have  a new  product 
called  lithopone.  The  precipitated  lith- 
opone is  dried  and  then  ground  in  oil. 

The  Main  Ingredients. 

The  main  ingredients  of  the 

best  prepared  undercoaters  are 
either  sublimed  lead  or  zinc  and 
lithopone  ground  in  a special  grinding 
oil,  which  gives  the  undercoater  binding 
and  sealing  qualities,  and  is  claimed  to 
keep  the  linseed  oil  in  the  priming  coat, 
which  should  always  be  white  lead  oil 
and  turpentine,  from  working  through 
and  eventually  discoloring  the  enamel. 
Another  advantage  the  best  of  under- 
coaters has  over  lead  and  turpentine  is 
the  hard,  firm  surface  formed  for  receiv- 
ing the  enamel.  The  material  also  fiows 
together  when  applied,  and,  therefore, 
requires  less  sandpapering  than  lead  or 
zinc  paint.  The  one  big  uncertain  quan- 
tity in  these  prepared  undercoaters  is 
the  lithopone,  and  the  new  products 
made  for  white  enamel  work  have  not 
been  on  the  market  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  'enable  anyone  to  speak  with  ab- 
solute authority  as  to  their  durability 
as  compared  with  lead  and  zinc.  Some 
of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  litho- 
pone have,  however,  been  determined, 
and  I am  trying  to  enumerate  some  of 
them  as  well  as  some  of  the  qualities  in 
dispute. 

Some  Lithopone  Defects. 

Lithopone,  when  mixed  with 

oil  and  applied  as  a paint  some- 
times turns  gray  on  exposure  to 
sunlight,  but  resumes  its  natural  white- 
ness when  kept  in  a dark  place  for  s6me 
time.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  free  barium  -sulphide,  but 


some  of  the  best  authorities  claim  the 
darkening  is  due  to  a peculiar  quality 
called  the  photogenic  property  of  the 
zinc  sulphide.  Lithopone  calcined  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  ammonia  gas  is 
free  from  this  defect,  according  to  good 
authorities. 

Complaint  is  also  made  that  lithopone 
paint,  applied  over  a first  coat  of  lead 
and  oil,  sometimes  takes  on  a spotted 
appearance  besides  losing  its  white  color, 
especially  when  exposed  to  heat  and 
light.  Here  again  there  is  a wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  some 
authorities  claiming  that,  if  the  white 
lead  contains  free  acetic  acid  it  causes 
the  formation  of  black  sulphide  of  lead, 
while  equally  well  informed  authorities 
hold  that  the  gray  barium  sulphide  in 
the  lithopone  is  developed  by  light  and 
heat.  It  has  been  proven  that  white  lead 
entirely  free  from  acetic  acid  and  litho- 
pone containing  no  barium  sulphide  may 
be  mixed  together  and  used  as  a paint 
without  showing  this  defect. 

Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
Implements  do  their  painting  by  the  dip- 
ping process,  and  machines  dipped  in 
white  lithopone  paint  have  never  shown 
signs  of  spotting.  These  manufacturers, 
however,  are  very  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  lithopone,  purchasing  almost 
entirely  the  brand  known  as  “Ponolith,” 
sold  by  Heller  & Merz  Company,  of  New 
York,  or  the  brand  sold  under  the  name 
of  “High  Grade  Lithopone,”  put  ont  by 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Another 
cause  of  discoloration  in  lithopone 
paints  is  improper  driers.  Liquid  driers 
contain  lead  and  cannot  be  used  with 
safety. 

Should  Be  Used  with  Discretion. 

IT  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  borne  in  mind 
that  while  lithopone  paints  can  be 
used  very  extensively  for  under- 
coaters for  enamel,  both  on  wood  and 
plaster,  they  cannot  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  lead  and  zinc,  but  must  be  used 
with  more  or  less  discretion  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature.  For  instance,  green 
or  chrome  yellow,  such  aS  used  by  the 
master  painter  for  general  use,  is  ma.de 
from  a lead  base  which  will  work  with 
lead  or  zinc,  but  cannot  be  used  with 
the  proper  degree  of  safety  in  lithopone 
Where  you  have  occasion  to  use  these 
colors,  they  should  be  a chromium  oxide 
or  mixture  of  zinc  yellow  or  cobalt  blue. 
Another  great  advantage  of  flat  wall 
paint  made  from  the  highest  grade  litho- 
pone when  used  for  undercoater  on 
nlaster  is  the  clear,  pure  colors  which 
can  be  obtained  where  light,  delicate 
tints  are  desired.  It  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  same  results  with  lead  or  zinc, 
and  the  colors  will  be  much  more  perma- 
nent. 

SfDecifications  for  Use. 

From  the  above  you  win  readily 
see  that  both  undercoaters,  those 
made  from  lead  and  zinc  and  those 
made  from  lithopone,  have  their  ad- 
vantages, and  my  opinion  is  that  for 
enameling  woodwork,  where  less  than 
four  coats  of  undercoater  are  to  be  used, 
it  is  to  the  master  painter’s  advantage 
to  usd  first  a lead  oil  and  turps  primer, 
and  then  build  up  to  the  enamel  coat 
with  one  of  the  established  high  grade 
prepared  enamel  undercoaters,  but 
where'  more  than  three  coats  of  under- 
coater are  to  be  used,  would  advise  ad- 
hering to  the  good  and  tried  old  lead 
and  zinc,  according  to  the  following 
schedules; — 

For  six  coats  undercoater:— 

First  coat— White  lead  reduced  with 
equal  parts  linseed  oil  and  turpentine, 
with  sufficient  drier. 

Second  coat— White  lead  mixed  with 
four-fifths  turpentine  and  one-fifth 
boiled  linseed  oil. 

Third  coat — White  lead  with  turpen- 
tine. 

Fourth  coat— White  lead  mixed  with 
five-sixths  turpentine  and  one-sixth 
white  varnish. 


Fifth  coat— Half  and  half  white  >ead 
and  green  seal  BYench  zinc,  mixed  with 
three-fourths  turpentine  and  one-fourth 
white  enamel. 

Sixth  coat — Green  seal  French  zinc 
mixed  with  three-fourths  turpentine  and 
one-fourth  white  enamel. 

For  five  coats: — 

Same  as  for  six  coats,  but  omit  sixth 
coat. 

Where  specifications  do  not  allow  more 
than  four  coats  of  undercoater: — 

First  coat — Same  as  above. 

Second  coat — White  lead  and  turps. 
Third  coat — White  lead  and  turps. 
Fourth  coat — Half  and  half  white  lead 
and  green  seal  French  zinc,  mixed  -with 
turps. 

When  enameling  on  pine  or  other 
sappy  woods,  a very  thin  coat  of  shellac 
should  be  applied  after  first  coat.  If 
enameling  on  cypress,  first  apply  a coat 
of  hot  glue  size,  after  which  prime  with 
white  lead  thinned  with  three-fourths 
linseed  oil  and  one-fourth  turpentine, 
with  a little  drier.  If  cypress  is  real 
dark  in  places,  would  advise  adding  a 
little  black  to  priming  coat  to  secure  a 
solid,  even  colored  surface. 

Qualities  for  Undercoats. 

IN  enameling,  the  undercoats  must 
have  certain  qualities  or  properties, 
if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  — 
up  as  follows: — 

1.  Degree  of  fineness. 

2.  Opacity  or  hiding  power. 

3.  Elasticity  or  toughness. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Freedom  from  internal  strains. 

The  degree  of  fineness  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  fine,  smooth  surface 
absolutely  necessary  in  a first  class  job. 

The  opacity  or  hiding  power  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  where  the  minimum 
of  coats  are  to  be  used,  and  must  be 
had  without  sacrificing  the  degree  of 
fineness. 

The  elastic  quality  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  chipping  or  cracking,  and  yet 
allow  for  the  proper  degree  of  expansion 
and  contraction, 

The  adhesiveness  must  be  perfect 
enough  to  permit  of  its  close  contact 
with  the  surface  to  be  covered.  This 
property  is  especially  important  in  the 
priming  coat. 

Freedom  from  internal  strains  is  a 
very  necessary  quality.  The  material 
must  dry  without  drawing  away  from 
the  under  surface  and  in  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  equal  contraction. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  best  of 
lithopone  contains  the  first  two  prop- 
erties in  greater  degree  than  lead  and 
zinc,  but  for  the  other  qualities  lead  and 
zinc  no  doubt  contain  the  necessary 
properties  much  more  than  lithopone, 
besides  being  much  slower  to  disinte- 
grate. 

Plaster  Is  Uncertain. 

IN  ENAMELING  ON  plaster,  if  same 
is  what  is  termed  patent  plaster,  it 
must  be  first  of  all  remem'bered  that 
you  are  up  against  a very  treacherous 
surface  to  work  on,  as  it  often  contains 
a strong  acid,  which  is  probably  picric 
acid.  The  writer  has  inquired  of  several 
chemists  as  to  the  best  means  of  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  this  acid  and  the 
neutralizing  of  same,  with  the  result 
that  two  of  the  best  authorities  give  the 
same  test,  wh’'ch  consists  of  taking  a 
dram  of  phenolphthalene  in  one  pint  of 
grain  alcohol,  to  which  add  a pinch  of 
concentrated  lye.  Put  this  on  the  wall 
in  .several  places,  and  if  the  natural  wine 
color  of  the  solution  turns  white,  you 
may  be  sure  the  acid  is  present.  Give 
the  entire  surface  a mixture  of  ammonia 
and  water,  in  proportion  of  seven  parts 
water  to  one  of  ammonia.  MTien  dry  ap- 
ply a second  coat  and  allow  to  dry,  after 
which  apply  a good  coat  of  size  made  of 
equal  parts  of  a good  ceiling  varnish  and 
turpentine  or  benzine,  to  which  it  is  well 
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to  atUi  sonio  plaster  of  parts  to  (secure  a 
grood  tooth, 

A smooth  plastered  surface  is  often 
found  to  contain  indentations  which 
show  an  uneven  sui'face  when  the 
enamel  work  is  completed,  and  in  this 
case,  where  an  extra  fine  piece  of  work 
is  desired,  would  first  apply  a coat  of 
whitins'  calcimine  made  rather  heavy. 
After  being-  allowed  to  dry  sandpaper 
down,  and  you  will  find  that  all  cracks 
and  irregularities  have  been  filled,  and 
you  will  have  a fine,  even  surface  to 
work  on. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  just  a word 
of  warning  regarding  lithopone  fiat  wall 
paints,  undercoaters  or  dull  enamels  con- 
taining lithopone.  Be  very  careful  in 
the  selection  of  your  product.  Make  sure 
that  the  lithopone  used  in  their  manu- 
facture is  of  the  very  highest  grade,  as 
it  is  being  made  by  many  manufacturers 
under  secret  processes,  and  may  be 
good,  indifferent  or  bad.  Be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  colors  used  for  tinting 
purposes,  and  if  the  work  you  have  will 
admit  of  the  necessary  number  of  coats 
and  the  additional  labor  occasioned  by 
the  necessary  sandpapering,  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  pure  white  lead  and 
high  grade  zinc. 

I have  digressed  somewhat  from  my 
subject  in  places',  but  have  endeavored 
to  give  my  ideas  as  to  the  securing  of 
the  best  results  as  a finished  piece  of 
work  in  each  case. 

Discussion  Is  Warm. 

Mr.  SCHUBERT:— I DIDN’T  quite 
catch  that  glue  proposition.  I 
would  like  to  have  him,  if  he  has 
the  paper  handy,  state  it  again.  Didn’t 
he  say,  on  cypress  he  applied  hot  glue 
size? 

Mr.  Hardt: — A hot  glue  size  first  on 
cypress. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gaw:. — Wouldn’t  the  sap  in 
the  cypress  make  the  shellac  soluble? 
Mr.  Hardt: — Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Gaw^: — Now,  we  put  benzoin  for 
first  coat  yellow  primer,  put  in  a cer- 
tain amount  of  benzoin.  I have  used 
that  often  on  cypress,  a certain  amount 
of  benzoin,  and  that  penetrates.  You 
will  notice  if  you  use  lead  and  oil  on 
your  first  coat,  and  if  you  don’t  let  it 
stand  three  or  four  months,  and  you 
apply  the  second  coat,  the  first  coat  will 
work  off.  Why  wouldn’t  that  apply  just 
the  same  as  your  glue  size? 

Mr.  Hardt: — I don’t  know  of  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  it  wouldn’t,  only 
glue  size  is  very  easy  to  apply  and  is 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Schubert:— I have  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  with  glue,  and  I find 
when  glue  is  applied  to  wood,  if  there  is 
no  moisture  present  or  that  will  come 
later,  after  it  has  been  put  on,  any  ma- 
terial that  is  diluted  with  water  will 
again  dilute  with  moisture,  and  there- 
fore I don’t  believe  that  glue  on  wood  is 
proper,  for  if  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  moisture  coming  from  the  op- 
posite side  it  will  dilute  that  glue,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  it  will  peel.  I 
would  rather  not  use  it.  I would  sooner 
use  a pure  oil  and  turpentine  for  stop- 
ping the  suction.  I think  that  is  all  it 
is  for — to  stop  the  suction  or  to  ge  a 
hard  surface.  It  will  seal  it  and  take 
much  less  material;  that  is  natural. 
But  you  run  a chance,  in  case  a mois- 
ture comes  in,  that  it  will  peel. 

Mr.  Gaw: — We  are  all  up  against  the 
glue  proposition  as  to  many  of  these 
manufactured  porch  columns.  All  those 
columns  cause  a whole  lot  of  trouble. 
After  a house  has  been  painted  prob- 
ably for  three  or  four  or  five  years,  you 
are  up  against  that  blistering  proposi- 
tion. The  common  color  for  that  kind 
of  trim  is  a sort  of  yellow,  and  it  is 
very  hard  and  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  blistering  caused  from 
that  method. 

Objects  to  Glue. 

Mr.  FRED  EPPLE: — Mr.  Hardt,  no 
dc)ubt,  as  an  experienced  man, 
will  learn.  He  has  a very  good 
paper.  I know  that  he  spent  a good 


many  hours  to  get  that  paper  before 
you  with  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
therefore  I am  surprised  that  a man  of 
his  standing,  who  turns  out,  without 
doubt,  as  good  work  as  any  of  our 
brothers  do,  suggests  glue  at  all.  That 
must  have  been  a slight  oversight. 
Glue  will  cover  up  most  anything,  but 
he  creates  a peeling  condition  in  the 
work.  Therefore  something  penetrat- 
ing should  be  used  for  an  undercoat  to 
prime  the  first  coat,  and  the  word 
“cheap”  is  the  only  answer,  I believe,  to 
it.  It  cheapens  the  work.  Therefore, 
I say,  I am  surprised  that  Brother 
Hardt  puts  that  glue  proposition  in 
there  at  all.  We  have  heard  about 
things  done  in  the  South,  where  they 
use  the  cheapest  filler — use  it  as  a 
primer — and  many  have  had  the  op- 
portunity afterwards  of  going  back  and 
making  good.  The  glue  has  no  busi- 
ness on  wood  whatever.  Furthermore. 
I would  like  to  ask  Brother  Hardt 
whether  he  does  not  think  it  wise  for 
future  dealings,  since  cement  and  plas- 
ter is  a conductor  of  water,  whether  he 
doesn’t  deem  it  possible  or  better  to 
pickle  the  ammonia  before  he  applies 
his  oil  size,  whether  he  does  not  think 
it  better  to  pickle  that  ammonia  and 
overcome  the  after  effects  working  back 
into  the  oil  size. 

Mr.  Hardt; — No,  it  is  too  weak  a 
solution.  Your  ammonia  won’t  hurt  it 
at  all.  As  far  as  the  objection  of  the 
brother  ov'er  here,  when  we  are  enam- 
eling the  interior  woodwork  there  is  not 
supposed  to  be  any  moisture  in  the 
woodwork,  and  you  will  get  no  moisture 
afterwards.  I would  not  advise  it  for 
window  sills  or  sash,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  If  your  woodwork  is  wet, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a job  of  enam- 
eling, anyway.  We  have  had  three  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  work  where  we  • had 
cypress  to  enamel,  and  in  each  case  we 
used  the  hot  glue  size.  One  of  the  jobs 
has  stood  for  four  years,  and  I took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  this  before  the  paper 
■was  written,  and  found  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Schubert; — I agree  -with  that — 
that  it  must  be  dry.  But  sometimes 
woodwork  gets  wet  through  inferior 
construction  from  the  outside,  and  then 
glue  is  on  the  facing  of  the  wood,  and 
that  wood  draws  dampness — all  wood 
draws  dan^pness — and  if  that  glue  is 
there  in  a perfect  condition,  and  if  that 
moisture  comes,  it  has  got  to  deteriorate 
or  has  got  to  soften,  and  the  result  will 
be  it  will  let  go.  Furthermore,  with  that 
glue  proposition,  how  many  painters  will 
know  how  strong  that  glue  shall  be? 
There  are  very,  very  few,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  that  know  the  strength  of  glue, 
and  some  of  them  will  put  it  on  there 
and  it  will  crack  all  to  pieces,  and  some 
of  them  will  put  it  on  so  thin  that  there 
is  no  use  of  putting  it  there  at  all. 
What  kind  of  glue  are  you  going  to 
use?  The  question  was  asked  me, 

would  jeou  use  pulverized  glue,  the 
cheapest  stuff  on  the  market?  I 
wouldn’t  use  it  if  it  was  given  to  me. 
Now,  I am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
writer  of  this  paper.  I am  only  speak- 
ing of  the  experience  I have  had  per- 
sonally. If  I put  glue  on  the  wall,  and 
I do  a great  deal  of  wall  work,  and  if 
there  is  moisture  that  comes  from  the 
opposite  side,  I run  the  risk  of  having 
it  peel.  Every  painter  will  agree  with 
me  on  that,,  because  glue  will  take  mois- 
ture and  let  go. 

Mr.  Hardt: — Of  course,  you  have  to 
use  your  own  discretion.  If  good  wood- 
work is  wet,  it  is  not  fit  to  enamel  at 
any  stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Porter: — I am  rather  old 
fashioned  about  the  painting  game,  and 
I still  cannot  get  through  my  head 
where  the  glue  comes  in.  What  is  the 
idea  of  using  it?  I have  done  enamel 
work  all  my  life,  and  never  used  glue 
on  woodwork  yet.  I would  say  that 
you  should  first  let  the  woodwork  get 
thoroughly  dry,  and  I would  not  enamel 
the  woodwork  until  the  rooms  are  all 
dry  and  heated  by  furnace  until  the 
wood  has  thoroughly  shrunk,  and  then 
I try  to  coat  with  lead  and  oil,  and  you 


get  down  into  those  places  so  they  will 
not  shrink  any  more,  and  then  I try  to 
make  one  puttying  do.  I try  to  let  all 
this  woodwork  get  thoroughly  dried  out, 
and  then  I go  to  work  with  my  lead  and 
oil  and  turpentine,  and  have  that  wood 
dry  enough  so  that  it  penetrates.  Now, 
I think  that  first  coat  is  the  whole 
thing  with  any  kind  of  painting,  and 
it  seems  to  me  if  this  glue  is  there,  that 
hard  substance,  the  next  coat  isn’t  given 
a chance  to  adhere  to  it  as  well  as  it 
would  if  it  were  right  on  the  wood. 

Glue  Has  Too  Much  Water. 

Mr.  HEININGER:— I think  glue  is 
a vei'y  poor  thing  to  use,  because 
there  is  a whole  lot  of  water  in 
glue.  Where  we  have  our  trouble  is 
where  the  casing  hits  the  sill,  and  where 
it  falls  down  on  the  foundation.  When 
you  wash  it,  the  water  runs  down  there 
and  it  will  draw  up  from  the  ends,  and 
you  will  find  all  your  cracking  up  from 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  Porter; — They  should  be  primed. 
Fears  Wrong  Impression. 

Mr.  EPPLE:— we  today  USE  the 
word  “camouflage”  almost  right- 
fully, and  this  is  still  a master 
painters’  association.  When  we  are 
called  upon  to  formulate  a program,  we 
consider  our  worthy  manufacturers,  the 
associate  members.  With  due  respect 
to  the  honest  man  that  manufactures 
goods,  we  don’t  want  to  give  a chance 
to  the  other  men  to  come  out  and  say 
that  one  of  the  best  men  in  Cleveland 
said  it  in  a paper  and  read  it  before  a 
master  painters’  meeting,  if  you  please, 
and  so  why  shouldn’t  we  manufacture 
something,  and  call  it,  perhaps,  silko- 
witch  or  camouflage?  Gentlemen,  I 
have  that  in  view,  to  protect  the  mas- 
ter painter  and  the  honest  manufac- 
turer. As  I said,  Mr.  Hardt  is  consid- 
ered a very  honest  fellow.  I mean  what 
I say.  And,  therefore,  I believe  it  was 
an  oversight,  and  I am  surprised,  and 
we  should  not  give  a man  a chance  to 
come  out  tomorrow  and  confront  you 
and  say,  “You  can  do  just  as  good 
with  glue  as  with  shellac,”  when  you 
know  you  can’t.*  Therefore,  let  me  say 
that  glue  is  not  as  good  as  anything 
else  which  can  be  used. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gaw: — I would  like  to 
know  how.  to  do  a good  job.  We  have 
tried  with  water  and  benzoin  and  water 
and  turpentine.  It  can  be  done,  but  riot 
from  a commercial  standpoint.  It  costs 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  John  Theobald: — I want  to  say 
that  the  man  that  wants  a job  of  enamel 
work  doesn’t  consider  money. 

Mr.  Gaw, — I know,  but  down  in  Cleve- 
land they  want  a job  of  enamel  work 
that  is  right  for  the  same  price  that 
they  would  get  a job  of  varnish  work, 
and  that  is  100  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  John  Theobald; — I don’t  believe  it 
is  any  different  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
than  in  any  other  city.  The  man  that 
wants  a job  of  good  enamel  work  is  a 
man  that  is  willing  to  pay.  for  it,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  tell  him  what  it  costs. 
You  go  on  the  job  and  say  it  is  worth 
$500,  and  I go  up  and  say  it  is  worth 
$300.  Figuring  on  the  same  specifica- 
tions, naturally  they  will  take  me,  and 
I am  the  goat  in  the  case.  Now,  in 
talking  about  the  glue  proposition. 
That  is  something  new  to  me.  I never 
heard  of  it  until  Mr.  Hardt  read  that 
paper,  but  how  would  it  do  to  use 
orange  shellac  in  there  instead  of  glue? 

Mr.  Hardt: — I don’t  think  it  would  do 
as  well.  I say,  just  on  cypress. 

Mr.  Theobald: — Oh,  yes.  We  do 
some  enamel  work  in  our  city,  and  we 
give  it  a coat  of  lead  and  oil  and  sand  it 
thoroughly — but  this  is  not  cypress  that 
I refer  to — and  then  give  it  a coat  of 
orange  shellac,  and  then  begin  to  bring 
up  our  white  lead  and  zinc,  up  to  the 
time  that  we  enamel. 

Mr.  Gaw: — I would  like  to  take  Issue 
with  you  there.  I canpot  see  the  rea- 
son why  you  place  one  film  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character  between  two 
films  of  practically  the  same  character. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  expansion  and 
construction  of  the  film  would  be  un- 
uniform,  and  in  that  case  you  'would 
have  a checking  condition.  Now,  that 
is  just  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Theobald:— 'When  I got  this  pro- 
gram two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  read 
about  Mr.  Hardt’s  paper,  I examined 
the  white  enamel  work  in  my  own 
home.  We  remodeled  our  home  about 
nine  years  ago,  and  it  was  all  yellow 
pine  finish  throughout  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  second  floor  we  fin- 
ished in  white  enamel  work,  giving  it 
seven  coats;  downstairs  we  sanded  it 
and  varnished,  and  we  gave  it  a coat 
of  flat  lead,  and  a coat  of  orange  shellac 
on  top  of  that.  That  was  not  put  there 
on  account  of  the  cheapness.  It  was 
put  there  to  retard  the  discoloration  of 
the  white  that  is  liable  to  come  and 
which  will  come  on  yellow  pine.  Now, 
that  woodwork  today  is  as  good  as  it 
was  when  put  on,  excepting  some  wear, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Heininger: — I agree  with  you 
there.  But  why  do  you  <use  the  orange 
shellac  and  not  the  white? 

Mr.  Theobald: — Because  there  is 
more  body  in  the  orange  than  in  the 
white. 

Mr.  Heininger: — Yes,  but  it  discolors 
it  so  much. 

Mr.  Theobald: — That  doesn’t  make 
any  difference.  If  you  are  going  to  put 
six  coats  on  top  of  it,  you  are  going  to 
cover  it. 

Disintegration  a Fault. 

Mr.  HARDT:— I MIGHT  SAY  that 
the  real  objection  to  lithopone  is 
that  it  will  disintegrate  much  more 
quickly  than  lead.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  has  been  thoroughly 
proved.  The  trouble  of  it  is  in  the  wide 
diversity  in  specifications.  If  you  are 
called  into  an  architect’s  oflice  and  your 
specifications  read  four  coat  enamel 
work,  you  cannot  figure  on  six,  because 
if  you  do  you  wiii  never  get  the  job.  And 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  turn  out  a 
passable  piece  of  enamel  work  on  four 
•coats  and  use  lead.  It  cannot  be  done. 

And  on  the  lithopone  proposition,  the 
grinding  is  very  fine,  and  very  much 
more  opaque  than  lead,  and  the  material 
flows  together  much  better.  It  requires 
a great  deal  less  sandpapering. 

Now,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
determine,  from  the  time  this  paper  was 
written  I made  it  a point  to  go  around 
to  see  the  jobs  that  had  been  done,  and 
to  all  appearances  the  jobs  are  in  per- 
fect condition  as  far  as  you  could  expect 
a four-coat  job  to  be.  But  as  to  how 
those  jobs  are  going  to  look  in  ten  years 
or  fifteen  years  from  now,  that  is  another 
question. 

I really  think  the  only  safe  way  to  do 
enameling  work,  provided  you  can  get 
the  price  for  it,  is  to  use  the  lead;  either 
lead,  or  lead  and  zinc.  Mr.  Theobald 
says  if  a man  wants  a job  of  enamel 
work  he  don’t  ask  about  the  price.  In 
Cleveland  we  don’t  find  it  quite  that  way. 
I am  called  in  very  often  to  figure  on  a 
job  of  white  enamel  work  where  it  is 
worth  sixty  or  seventy-five  cents  a yard 
of  any  man’s  money  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  and  it  is  being  done  in  Cleveland 
right  along  for  forty.  About  one  job  out 
of  fifty  that  we  figure  on  is  figured  at  a 
decent  price. 

The  Manufacturers’  View. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR,  OF  THE  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  said: — I 
■wish  I could  answer  your  prob- 
lems for  you,  gentlemen;  but  you  must 
understand  that  you  are  the  real  experts 
in  this  line.  We  manufacturers  do  not 
go  to  the  master  painter  and  ask  him 
how  we  shall  arrange  our  plant  and  what 
materials  we  shall  use,  because  we  feel 
that  we  know  something  about  that.  But 
I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  very  few  of 
us  kno-w  much  about  paints — as  some 
have  said,  evidenced  by  our  advertise- 
ments. However,  we  have  changed  that. 
I do  not  believe  the  trouble  in  using 


the  white  lead  for  the  last  coat  of  the 
primary  undercoating  is  due  to  the  thin- 
ness of  lead.  I think  it  is  due,  rather,  to 
the  inability  to  properly  thin  it.  If  you 
put  a small  amount  of  enamel  'With  a 
long,  wild,  stringy  varnish,  or  something 
of  a sappy  oil,  I believe  you  would  get  a 
better  flow,  and  then  it  would  not  require 
so  much  rubbing.  If  you  could  get  the 
flow,  the  sub-division  of  the  screen 
wouldn’t  make  much  difference. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  what  we  call  an 
eight-tenths,  whereas  zinc  oxide  particles 
are  about  a quarter  that  size.  That 
means  it  is  going  to  take  a considerable 
amount  more  of  oil  for  each  particle.  If 
you  have  a solid  cube  of  granite,  we  will 
say,  which  could  be  wet  all  over  the  out- 
side with  about  a gill  of  oil,  and  if  you 
pulverized  that  very  fine,  then  the  gill  of 
oil  would  not  be  enough.  In  that  case 
you  would  need  a couple  of  gallons  of  oil 
to  wet  that  same  chunk,  except  that  it 
was  divided  so  that  you  had  a greater 
amount  of  surface  to  cover. 

If  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  ground  as 
fine  as  zinc,  you  will  then  get  a condition 
the  ^me  ag  you  would  with  that  cube. 
It  will  not  cover.  Zinc  oxide  is  almost 
as  heavy  as  lead.  If  you  get  a solid  gal- 
lon of  zinc  so  it  would  be  like  a rock,  a 
piece  the  size  of  a gallon  would  weigh 
47  pounds.  A solid  gallon  of  lead  weighs 
54  pounds.  Now,  there  isn’t  much  dif- 
ference there  in  the  actual  weight  per 
gallon,  but  there  is  a very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  hiding  power  of  it,  due  to  the 
amount  of  material  put  on. 

If  you  would  reduce  lead  with  the  same 
amount  of  oil  as  you  do  zinc,  you  have  a 
very  thin  paint,  and  flat  paint  wouldn’t 
cover  any  better  than  zinc  acid.  And  you 
know  that  it  does  not  cover  as  well  as 
lead.  If  we  would  grind  our  lead  as  fine 
as  zinc  acid,  we  would  then  have  too 
much  oil,  and  I don’t  believe  that  It 
would  give  j^ou  the  desired  result.  I 
don’t  know  that  it  would  give  you  the 
desired  flow. 

However,  if  you  put  into  your  lead  a 
material  that  is  stringy,  which  has  lots 
of  flow  in  it,  like  lithographers’  ink,  it 
might  help.  I am  not  a practical  painter, 
and  cannot  advise.  But  I wish  to  empha- 
size what  would  happen  if  we  did  grind 
that  finer  than  we  now  grind  It. 

Mr.  Hardt  asked  if  it  would  not  he 
possible  for  the  lead  manufacturers  to 
grind  their  white  lead  in  the  same  way 
they  grind  oil — whether,  possibly,  they 
could  not  get  a much  better  degree  of 
fineness  and  at  the  same  time  not  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  their  hiding  qualities 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  MacGregor: — Well,  I think  it 
could  be  done;  but,  if  it  had  to  be  done, 
it  would  be  a radical  departure.  The  lead 
manufacturers  have  possibly  been  too 
conservative.,  We  have  been  giving  the 
master  painter  the  material  he  has  been 
used  to  using  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting,  and 
knows  that  under  certain  conditions  he 
will  get  the  same  result  every  time.  But 
it  may  be  that  we  have  been  too  con- 
servative, and  that  we  should  get  on  the 
band  wagon  and  do  as  you  suggest. 

Nominations  by  Committee. 

The  nominating  committee  re- 
ported the  following  nominations:  — 
For  president: — L.  J.  Schultz, 
George  Gresser. 

For  vice-president: — William  Stolte, 
Ernst  Wrampelmeyer. 

Secretary-'Treasurer : — Joel  Kennedy, 
Louis  Fink. 

State  organizer: — William  C.  Gaw, 
C.  W.  Baker. 

Trustees  (active  members) : — N.  H. 
Porter,  John  Heiniger;  (associate  mem- 
bers), Jack  Isham.  F.  C.  Schoene. 

Delegates  to  International  convention: 
— C.  M.  Tiber,  H.  C.  Schubert,  Joel  Ken- 
nedy. 

Alternates: — L.  J.  Schultz,  Adam  Mc- 
Kee, William  S.  Gold.schedt. 

J.  D.  Clark,  a member  of  the  Industrial 


Commission,  read  a paper  on  “Work- 
men’s Compensation.” 

Workmen’s  Compensation. 

The  president  says  I can  take 
all  the  time  I want.  If  I had  all 
the  time  I wanted  on  this  subject  I 
would  be  talking  to  you  until  tomorrow. 
But  I haven’t  a thing  to  do  until  the 
boat  leaves  at  half-past  twelve. 

Along  about  the  17th  day  of  last  No- 
vember I had  a wire  from  the  Governor, 
advising  me  that  I had  been  appointed 
on  this  commission.  He  had  been  my 
neighbor  and  long-time  friend,  but  I 
wired  him  that  I couldn’t  accept  it.  He 
wired  me  in  reply  to  wait  until  Saturday, 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  he 
came  down  to  Dayton,  and  he  said  to 
me: — “You  know,  this  is  my  pet  law.  I 
am  interested  more  in  its  administration 
than  any  other  law  in  Ohio,  and  I won’t 
allow  any  politician  to  remain  on  this 
board.”  And  I guess  he  sort  of  looked 
me  over  and  thought  I had  some  political 
sense,  and  put  me  on  it. 

I heard  a mighty  good  fellow  say  yes- 
terday that  he  looked  upon  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  a place  for  a lot  of  politi- 
cians to  get  soft  seats.  I want  to  answer 
"that  criticism,  because  I think  he  was 
honest  in  it;  but  he  didn’t  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  that  is  all.  Now,  this 
commission  is  but  a baby  six  years  old. 
It  began  in  Ohio  without  any  serious 
consideration  of  industrial  accidents.  It 
has  had  to  make  up  the  data  that  it  is 
acting  under,  because  it  has  had  to  lay 
its  own  foundation.  In  these  six  years 
of  experience  the  rates  of  the  different 
crafts  and  the  different  trades  and  the 
different  industries  have  shifted  back  and 
forth  just  as  the  experience  of  these  dif- 
ferent craft®  and  industries  have  indi- 
cated that  they  should  shift. 

The  work  of  this  commission  has 
grown  from  a half-dozen  clerks  in  March 
of  1912  to  more  than  300.  I think  last 
Saturday  night  our  pay  roll  showed  370 
people  employed.  Answering  my  friend’s 
criticism,  I think  about  foui*  out  of  five 
of  those  are  women,  who  are  not  allowed 
as  yet  to  vote,  and  so  I don’t  think  that 
Johnnie  O’Dwyer  or  Bill  Somebody  Else 
had  anything  to  do  with  their  employ- 
ment. There  are  only  a few  people 
connected  with  this  commission  that  are 
not  under  Civil  Service. 

The  three  commissioners  are  not  under 
Civil  Ser'vice,  and  their  secretary  is  not, 
and  a majority  of  the  field  forces  are  not 
Under  Civil  Service,  so  that  the  men  and 
the  women  who  are  administering  the 
Industrial  Commission  work  of  Ohio  are 
men  and  women  whose  names  are  fur- 
nished to  this  commission  by  the  Civil 
Service  Board  of  Ohio.  Now,  you  either 
have  to  change  and  have  no  Civil  Service 
Board  or  you  will  have  to  give  the  com- 
mission more  license,  or  else  there  may 
be  a political  machine,  and  that  is  what 
Governor  Cox  says,  so  long  as  he  is  Gov- 
ernor, he  will  not  have. 

International  President  Wood: — I 

would  like  to  congratulate  the  Ohio  peo- 
ple for  having  such  a man  as  .Mr.  Clark 
On  their  Industrial  Commission.  Gentle- 
men, the  idea  that  I want  to  bring  forth 
is  this:- — Stop  and  think  what  you  have 
done  in  the  last  ten  years.  You  have 
gone  along  in  your  old  rut,  satisfied  with 
yourselves,  perhaps,  or  may  be  at  the  end 
of  the  year  you  were  a little  provoked  to 
find  that  you  hadn’t  made  more  money. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  What  have  you  done 
for  yourselves?  What  are  you  do?ng? 
The  conditions  here  in  Ohio,  you,  of 
course,  are  most  vitally  interested  in.  I, 
as  your  humble  servant,  am  looking  out 
for  your  interests  in  all  of  the  States,  and 
when  We  go  around  and  find  the  different 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  also  in 
Ca.nada,  where  are  we?  What  are  we 
doing?  In  Ohio  you  have  a man,  judging 
from  his  talk  this  morning,  who  is  on  the 
job.  He  is  working  for  the  interests  of 
his  people.  He  is  heart  and  soul  in  his 
own  line  of  business.  Down  in  New  York 
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we  haven't  that  condition.  It  is  politics. 
Mr.  Clark  says  there  lias  been  no  politics 
in  it,  but  I claim  there  is  in  New  York 
State. 

Thursday  Session. 

TIIK  convention  was  called  to 

order  by  President  Uber  at  9.30 
a.  m..  and  opened  with  the  singing 
of  "America.” 

President  Uber: — Now,  gentlemen, 
the  first  thing  we  will  take  up  this 
morning  is  a discussion  on  the  subject 
of  master  painters  being  licensed.  I 
would  ask  that  we  not  take  up  too 
much  time  on  any  one  subject,  because 
we  have  a number  of  papers,  and  it  will 
take  a good  deal  of  time.  I will  limit 
the  remarks  to  ten  minutes. 

To  License  Painters. 

WM.  GOLDSCHODT:— In  order  to 
bring  the  matter  before  u,..-.  a.-> 
sociation,  I move  vou  'ii.e'  b 
representative  to  the  Infeniaiional  As- 
sociation be  instrucied  'oy  ihis  associa- 
tion that  he  should  recommend  the 
licensing  of  painters.  I wish  to  state 
that  we  have  taken  up  this  matter  in 
our  local  at  home.  You  have  no  doubt 
been  bothered  just  as  we  have.  In  our 
very  busy  time  of  the  year,  the  men 
that  will  work  for  you  when  the  season 
is  not  very  brisk,  will  go  out  and  take 
work  themselves.  That  is  when  you 
really  need  him  he  will  start  out  and 
take  work  for  himself.  As  soon  as  it  gets 
slack  then  he  comes  back  and  wants  to 
work  for  the  boss.  Now,  we  feel  down 
there  that  he  is  a detriment  to  the  craft. 
He  is  what  you  might  call  a busy-sea- 
son painter.  He  will  take  away  a job 
where  he  can  and  take  away  from  you 
what  work  he  can.  Now,  if  he  were 
licensed,  he  would  have  to  take  out  his 
license  before  he  could  contract  in  the 
city  or  town  where  he  is.  It  would  not 
be  only  a protection  to  the  property 
owner,  but  it  would  be  a protection  to 
us.  Now,  if  we  would  do  something  like 
that  I feel  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  contracting  painter.  You 
take  the  plumber,  and  you  find  he  is 
licensed.  And  the  electrician  is  licensed. 
Ic  is  true  that  the  plumber  taps  the 
city  water  mains  and  the  gas  mains, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  electrician  taps 
the  electric  light  appliances  and  all  that, 
but  we  have  hazardous  work,  too.  I 
believe  that  if  we  would  license  painters 
and  keep  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
out,  we  would  elevate  our  profession. 
We  have  a profession  that  we  should 
be  proud  of,  but  how  is  the  painter  con- 
sidered? Take  it  with  the  architect- — 
the  painter  is  an  after  consideration. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  bring 
painting  on  a line  with  the  other  crafts, 
and  make  it  a profession  that  will  be 
looked  up  to,  and  about  which  people 
will  say,  ‘‘That  is  a profession  to  be 
proud  of.”  And  we  can  do  it  by  licens- 
ing, I believe. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

President  Uber: — The  next  number 
on  our  program  is  No.  12,  a paper, 
“Does  the  Master  Painter  Get  a Legiti- 
mate Profit  for  Work  Performed?”  by 
N.  H.  Porter,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Does  Master  Painter  Get  Le- 
gitimate Profit? 

The  subject  assigned  to  me, 

“Does  the  Master  Painter  Get  a 
Legitimate  Profit  for  Work  Per- 
formed?” will  bear  some  thought.  Bills 
run  high,  we  know,  and  a considerable 
sum  of  money  is  taken  in  in  the  course 
of  a year.  But  expenses  also  run  high, 
and  a considerable  sum  of  money  also 
passes  out  in  a year.  How  much  of  this 
money  remains  in  his  hands  to  compen- 
sate for  his  hours  of  labor?  Does  he 
get  a legitimate  profit  for  those  hours 
of  labor? 

The  hours  of  an  employer  are  long 
ones.  He  is  thinking  and  planning  long 
before  his  men  are  on  the  job.  His  days 


are  full,  keeping  his  men  placed  and 
furnished  with  materials,  looking  after 
new  work,  figuring,  etc. 

Wherever  he  is  to  be  found  he  is 
pursued  with  questions  in  regard  to  his 
business.  His  meal  hours,  his  evenings, 
too,  are  not  free.  Wherever  he  can  be 
reached  by  telephone  his  business  fol- 
lows him.  So  his  working  day  is  a long 
one. 

Experience  Is  Needed. 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  a man  needs 
a considerable  amount  of  actual  ex- 
perience to  become  a successful  mas- 
ter painter.  To  be  able  to  tell  a man  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  requires 
accurate  knowledge,  only  gained 
through  actual  experience.  He  should, 
therefore,  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  painting  game  from  the  work- 
man’s standpoint. 

There  is  no  craft  that  requires  more 
positive  and  diversified  knowledge  than 
that  of  the  painter.  Being  able  to  make 
quick  decisions  and  to  feel  they  are 
right  is  a necessary  requirement.  Mis- 
takes are  expensive,  as  they  must  be 
made  right.  Only  satisfied  customers 
are  the  repeat  customers,  and  those  are 
the  ones  that  keep  business  going  the 
year  around.  * 

A master  painter  should  not  only  be 
well  posted  in  the  fundamentals  of 
painting,  in  color  combinations,  in 
chemistry,  etc.,  but  to  be  successful  he 
must  be  a thorough  business  men  as 
well.  If  to  this  is  also  added  a proper 
amount  of  tact,  it  has  a large  bearing 
toward  the  amount  of  profit  on  the 
ledger  sheet. 

When  one  considers  the  hours  of  hus- 
tling, figuring  the  jobs,  getting  the  con- 
tracts, placing  men  and  materials,  fin- 
ishing the  work  satisfactorily,  making 
out  the  bill  and  making  collections,  one 
realizes  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not 
large. 

If  jobs  were  figured  at  a good  profit, 
and  the  work  ready  to  finish  as  rapidly 
as  the  drying  of  the  paint  would  permit, 
and  your  money  was  ready  for  you 
when  the  job  was  completed,  I would 
say  that  the  master  painter  would  fare 
as  well  as  any  other  craftsmen. 

Materials  Much  Higher. 

Regular  expenses  must  be 

met.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
materials  entering  into  the  paint- 
er’s business  have  doubled  in  price,  and 
even  more  so.  That  means  he  must 
have  more  tban  double  the  capital  in- 
vested, so  that  he  is  unable  to  keep 
going  on  as  small  a margin  as  he  could 
a few  years  ago. 

Many  incidental  expenses  contribute 
to  high  bills  and  small  profits. 

The  growth  of  a city  entails  greater 
distances,  costing  more  to  get  men  and 
materials  to  jobs.  Then  there  is  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  gasoline,  auto- 
mobile repairs,  telephone  rates,  etc. 

Another  overhead  expense,  while  a 
wonderfully  good  thing  for  the  work- 
men, is  the  industrial  insurance,  which 
amounts  to  quite  a sum  each  year. 

If  one  had  all  his  men  under  one  roof, 
or  if  they  were  only  on  one  or  two  jobs, 
it  would  be  a very  easy  matter  to  look 
after  their  wants.  But,  as  it  happened 
with  the  writer,  in  taking  off  the  time 
from  two  weeks’  time  slips,  the  men  had 
worked  on  some  fifty  odd  jobs.  This 
means  a lot  of  time  and  attention. 

While  all  the  jobs  I speak  of  were 
done  time  aid  material,  and  mostly  for 
the  same  people  for  whom  I had  done 
practically  the  same  work  before,  it  is 
hard  for  some  of  them  to  understand, 
even  though  they  know  that  everything 
has  advanced  amazingly,  why  their  bills 
should  be  so  much  higher. 

It  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same 
right  through.  If  the  bills,  when  pre- 
sented, were  paid  promptly,  it  would 
keep  the  tide  flowing. 

Especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
there  is  much  going  out  constantly,  and 
until  a house  is  second  coated  and  com- 
pleted, there  has  been  quite  a time 


elapsed  already  before  a bill  can  be  pre- 
sented. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  average 
length  of  time  that  bills  are  held  before 
payment  is  made,  shows  that  quite  an 
amount  is  generally  tied  up  in  this 
manner. 

For  the  master  painter,  then,  to  meet 
his  obligations  promptly  he  must  resort 
to  the  bank.  Payment  of  interest  then 
becomes  an  added  expenditure. 

So  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  many 
dollars  must  be  taken  in  before  one  can 
rightly  be  claimed  as  profit. 

Considering  these  things,  and  trying 
in  the  face  of  them  to  make  bills  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible,  I for  one  will  say 
that  the  master  painter  does  not  receive 
a legitimate  profit  for  work  performed. 

In  conclusion  I would  add  that  I have 
never  met  many  wealthy  retired  paint- 
ers, for  most  master  painters,  like  the 
writer,  came  into  the  world  with  noth- 
ing, and  are  holding  their  own. 

President  Uber:- — Well,  we  will  hear 
from  Dr.  Ireton  first,  then,  a paper  on 
“Trade  School  Efficiency.” 

Trade  School  EflSciency. 

A NATION  CAN  BE  CONSIDERED 
consistently  and  safely  democratic 
only  when  its  citizens  think  seri- 
ously and  act  intelligently  in  affording 
their  youth  of  all  classes  means  of  be- 
coming efficiently  productive  and  of 
reaching  the  highest  plane  of  uaeful 
citizenship. 

The  doors  of  opportunity  have  been 
flung  wide  open  in  our  country,  and  we 
have  reached  the  time  in  our  national 
life  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  permit  our 
youth  to  be  cast  into  the  human  scrap 
heap,  and  thus  contribute  towards  ex- 
travagant waste  in  the  man  power  of 
our  country  for  generations  to  come. 

That  there  is  even  now  very  serious 
shortage  Of  skilled  labor  in  all  branches 
of  industry  is  apparent  to  every  one, 
and  it  is  produced  largely  by  our  own 
dependence  in  the  past  upon  foreign- 
trained  workmen  and  our  Indifference 
to  the  practical  training  of  our  own 
American  youth.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  a grave  and  serious  prob- 
lem, and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
removal  of  all  barriers,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  efforts  which  we  have  too 
long  deferred  to  provide  properly  for 
the  needs,  so  great  and  far  reaching,  of 
more  efficiently  equipped  boys  and  girls 
for  the  places  which  already  await  them 
in  industry,  bn  the  farms  and  in  the 
homes. 

To  secure  a more  complete  develop- 
ment of  our  American  youth  is  the  task 
which  present  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world  force  upon  us. 

’ Ideals  Are  Clear. 

The  IDEALS  OP  OUR  people  are 
unquestionably  as  clear  and  com- 
prehensive and  as  lofty  as  those 
of  any  nation.  But  we  have  not,  ap- 
parently, been  able  to  perfect  our  edu- 
cational and  training  systems  to  the  ex- 
tent that  would  enable  us  to  meet  those 
ideals,  and  our  immediate  task  should 
be  the  broadening  of  our  educational 
system  to  a degree  that  will  insure  the 
mental  development  of  our  youth.  Not 
until  we  have  accomplished  this  can  we 
hope  for  a measure  of  efficiency  that  we 
can  accept  as  normal  and  satisfactory, 
nor  can  we  hope  to  eradicate  the  great 
waste  in  many  forms  of  our  future  man 
power. 

Even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  factory 
work  the  untrained  is  seldom  successful, 
only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled 
remain,  even  in  unskilled  work,  while 
not  more  than  5 per  cent,  ever  progress 
higher,  and  40  per  cent,  are  discharged 
for  their  inefficiency,  the  other  20  per 
cent,  leaving  of  their  own  account. 

As  the  result  of  the  study  of  . 799 
workers  who  left  school  at  fourteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  Massachu- 
setts. Committee  on  Industz'ial  Educa- 
tion found  that  boys  who  had  remained 
four  years  longer  in  school  for  a tech- 
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nical  course  soon  caught  up  in  salary 
with  their  brothers  who  stopped  at 
fourteen  years,  and  entered  the  trades, 
and  went  ahead  of  them  so  rapidly  that 
by  the  time  they  were  twenty-two  years 
old  the  sum  of  four  years’  salary  of  the 
trained  boy  was  equal  that  of  eight 
years’  salary  of  those  who  quit  school 
at  fourteen  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  the  boys  who  had  taken  the  four 
years  of  additional  training  averaged 
about  $900  per  year  more  than  those 
who  left  at  fourteen  and  entered  the 
trades  without  this  additional  training. 

Difference  in  Income. 

Assuming  that  each  bot  cori- 

tinued  for  the  remainder  of  his 
normal  life  at  the  same  salary 
he  received  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
the  boy  who  had  received  the  extra 
training  would  have  received  $58,900, 
while  the  boy  who  left  school  at  four- 
teen would  have  earned  only  $26,667. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Industrial 
School  states  that  of  twelve  graduates 
who  had  spent  two  and  a half  years  in 
a school  which  required  as  a part  of  its 
course  actual  piecework  in  the  mills,  the 
wage-earnings  capacity  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  school,  estimated  at  $6  per 
week,  had  increased  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation to  ffrom  $15  to  $18  per  week. 

In  120  weeks  of  shop  work,  in  com- 
petition with  other  workmen  under  ac- 
tual factory  conditions,  more  than  150 
per  cent,  were  in  fact  earning  wages 
at  the  rate  of  $800  per  year. 

The  wages  of  twenty-five  graduates 
of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  who 
went  into  the  pattern-making  industry 
compared  with  the  wage  of  those  who 
entered  this  field  through  apprentice- 
ship, and  who  received  a total  of 
$1,43.3.75  each,  shows  that  during  the 
first  two  years  those  entering  industry 
from  the  trade  school  averaged  a total 
of  $1,635.92.  While  many  believe  that 
there  is  no  better  way,  when  properly 
conducted,  than  training  in  the  shop  for 
shop  work,  these  figures  would  seem  to 
warrant  fully  the  development  of  trade 
education  schools  or  shops  as  a part  of 
our  public  school  system. 

It  may  mean  extensive  readjustments 
in  our  school  system,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  results  will 
justify  the  change.  There  is  one  thing 
certain;  that  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities there  will  be  greater  competition 
for  men  all  over  the  world  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  history,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Canada  will  draw  heavily 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
England.  Instead  of  a surplus  of  labor 
there  will  be  a universal  shortage,  and 
those  countries  that  present  the  most 
attractive  conditions  for  labor  will  secure 
the  greater  immigration  and  hold  their 
own  population. 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  foreigners,  largely  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  now  in  this  country  will  leave 
for  their  European  homes  after  the  war 
is  evident;  in  fact,  the  steamship  com- 
panies report  that  already  over  1,000,000 
people  have  planned  to  return  to  Europe 
after  peace  is  declar^ed. 

Business  and  economic  needs  of  our 
nation  have  become  much  more  complex 
in  recent  years,  and  are  continually 
changing,  especially  in  industrialization, 
which  creates  a demand  for  more  effi- 
cient and  better  trained  labor.  Many  of 
our  large  manufacturers,  and  even 
banks,  have  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish schools  within  their  own  organiza- 
tion for  the  more  efficient  training  of 
their  employes  who  have  not  been  prop- 
erly trained  under  our  public  school 
system,  for  the  maintenance  of  which" 
we  are  taxed  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

The  establishment  of  these  special 
schools  indicates  the  need  for  more  in- 
tensive practical  training  in  our  public 
schools  for  those  going  into  industrial 
O’’  commercial  life., 


Need  of  Trained  Workers. 

OUR  COUNTRY  NOW,  AS  never  be- 
fore, is  calling  for  trained  work- 
ers in  all  lines  of  business,  and 
the  demands  will  continue  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply  for  an  indefinite  period,  a 
fact  which  merits  most  serious  thought 
and  consideration.  Our  government  and 
big  business  long  ago  realized  these  con- 
ditions and  the  importance  of  some  or- 
ganized effort  in  meeting  them,  but  until 
within  the  most  recent  years  our  educa- 
tional system  showed  but  little  response 
to  the  demands.  Year  after  year  our 
schools  have  failed  to  heed  the  insistent 
demands  of  industry  and  business,  until 
now  we  find  ourselves  unprepared  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
or  the  demands  that  have  been  created 
by  the  position  in  which  the  war  has 
placed  us.  This  being  true,  we  have 
yet  much  to  overcome  before  we  can 
hope  to  engage  successfully  as  a nation 
in  foreign  trade. 

Co-operation  of  schools  with  industry 
and  business  is  essential  and  most  im- 
perative, and  a great  responsibility 
rests  upon  our  school  authorities  in 
their  work  of  preparing  our  young  men 
and  young  women  for  the  demands  that 
are  now  being  made  upon  them  by  fit- 
ting them  for  a more  useful  life,  eco- 
nomically and  socially. 

In  their  commercial  and  industrial 
courses  our  schools  must  be  less  aca- 
demic and  more  practical.  It  has  been 
widely  stated  that  business  may  become 
professional,  as  law  and  medicine,  but 
that  it  will  never  become  academic,  and 
we  cannot  train  for  it  by  mere  profi- 
ciency in  classics  or  higher  mathe- 
matics. We  must  correct  our  present 
system,  and  include  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  training  for  the 
needs  of  local  industries  and  trade  and 
for  the  still  wider  opportunities  to  which 
they  may  lead.  A general  policy  must 
be  determined  and  the  problem  solved 
according  to  local  business  needs  and 
school  opportunities.  In  fact,  the  solu- 
tion depends  very  largely  upon  local 
sentiment  in  relation  to  local  demands. 

No  boy  or  girl  should  longer  be  denied 
the  opportunity  for  proper  instruction 
to  fit  them  for  life’s  work  and  for  good 
citizenship.  What  is  most  needed  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country  is  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  value  of 
trained  workmen,  for,  as  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  has  said,  the 
trained  mind  cannot  he  eliminated  from 
industry. 

Su  pplementary. 

The  smith-hughes  law  enacted 

by  Congress  has  made  available 
for  vocational  education  $2,307,600, 
to  Aje  matched  by  the  States  in  equal 
amount,  making  available  for  the  com- 
ing year  for  trade  educational  purposes 
over  $4,500,000. 

This  amount  increases  yearly  until 
1926,  when  there  will  be  a joint  fund  of 
$6,000,000  available  each  year  for  train- 
ing in  the  trades  and  industries  through 
our  public  school  system. 

The  question  has  now  arisen.  Do  the 
manufacturers  and  employers  of  skilled 
labor  want  to  grasp  this  opportunity  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  their  em- 
ployes, or  shall  it  be  returned  to  the 
F'ederal  treasury  as  not  wanted? 

The  Federal  and  State  governments 
provide  the  money,  but  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  the  initiative  except  in 
a general  way. 

If  you  gentlemen  and  all  employers  of 
labor  can  clearly  comprehend  wherein 
your  own  interests  lie.  you  will  not  per- 
mit this  vast  fund  to  lapse  in  the  treas- 
ury, but  will  seek  promptly  to  avail 
yourselves  and  utilize  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  through  your  public  education 
systems. 

The  Federal  board  maintains  a staff 
of  experts,  who  will  freely  co-operate 
with  your  local  or  State  authorities  in 
devising  courses  of  instructions  best 
adapted  to  meet  your  local  require- 
ments, insuring  training  that  will  com- 


ply with  proper  standards  for  efficiency. 
Beyond  this  they  cannot  go. 

If  empoyers  do  not  want  training  for 
more  efficient  employes,  or  will  not  ask 
for  it,  they  most  assuredly  will  not 
get  it. 

The  initiative  rests  with  the  employer. 
No  one  can  tell  him  what  he  wants  or 
devise  inteligently  the  requirements  of 
industry. 

The  employer  who  neglects  the  proper 
training  of  his  employes  cannot  hope  to 
survive  in  competition  with  those  who 
develop  the  full  efficiency  of  their  em- 
ployes. 

Competitive  power  has  no  other  suc- 
cessful basis  or  origin  than  the  relative 
efficiency  of  producers,  and  its  success 
is  conditioned  upon  it. 

For  the  community  it  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  material  of 
citizenship  by  making  labor  more  effi- 
cient and  productive  and  for  labor  de- 
velops greater  wage-earning  power. 

President  Uber; — Now,  gentlemen, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  next  number,  a 
paper  on  “Trade  Promotion,”  by  Brother 
McGhan. 

(Editor’s  Note. — Mr.  McGhan’s  paper 
was  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Magazine,  and  our  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  it  there.) 

Discussion  of  Paper. 

WM.  LOESSER:— AFTER  HEAR- 
ing  Mr.  McGhan  speak  in  Ham- 
ilton about  your  trade  accept- 
ance I came  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
trade  acceptance  and  our  form  of  draft 
is  almost  one  and  the  same.  Now,  our 
system  over  there  is,  if  I buy  anything 
of  any  firm  they  send  the  goods,  and 
they  immediately  send  me  the  invoice, 
with  the  discount  thereon,  and  then  they 
follow  it  in  a day  or  two  with  this  draft. 
This  draft  we  send  to  the  bank  at  Mont- 
real. After  I find  the  draft  is  there  I 
go  down  there  and  accept  that  draft 
and  make  it  payable  at  my  bank,  which 
is  at  the  Dominion  Bank.  This  draft  is 
made  for  thirty  days.  I do  my  banking 
business  with  the  Dominion  Bank,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I get  my 
book  back,  I get  this  back,  provided  the 
fund  is  there  to  pay  this  draft  with,  the 
same  as  a cancelled  check.  And  so  your 
trade  acceptance  is  just  exactly  the 
same  as  this.  Of  course,  you  people 
ha  ve  to  have  a longer  time  to  pay  goods. 
Your  fund  is  laying  there  in  the  bank, 
and  the  bank  will  pay  it,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  go  down  to  pay  it  at  all.  The 
bank  then  sends  the  money.  Now,  this 
firm  that  issues  the  draft,  if  it  is  a firm 
of  good  standing,  the  very  moment  they 
put  this  in  the  bank  at  Montreal  or  To- 
ronto, that  amount  of  money  is  placed 
to  their  credit,  and  they  can  use  that 
money.  And  if  I don’t  pay  it  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  whj’,  of  course,  they  are 
notified,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  their  ac- 
count. All  our  business  over  there  that 
we  do  with  the  wholesalers  is  done  on 
the  banking  system  or  draft  drawing. 

Mr.  Heinlnger: — I think  that  would  be 
a very  good  plan.  And  another  thing: 
it  would  do  away  with  your  licensing 
of  the  painter,  because  any  man  that 
stai'ted  into  the  painting  business  would 
have  to  have  some  money.  Now.  I am 
willing  to  give  every  man  a chance,  but 
I want  him  to  put  something  into  it. 
Save  up  a few  dollars  first  before  he 
goes  into  business,  and  not  go  into  busi- 
ness dead  broke  when  he  starts.  But 
when  this  system  goes  into  effect,  why, 
he  will  have  to  save  up  a few  dollars 
first  to  get  into  the  business,  and  then 
he  is  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  business. 
I think  it  is  a very  good  system,  and 
will  probably  make  it  unnecessary  to 
license  the  painters,  because  the  man 
that  goes  into  business  then  will  have 
to  save  up  a few  dolars  first  and  estab- 
lish some  credit  for  his  first  material, 
and  then  if  he  has  got  a few  dollars  in 
it,  he  is  going  to  stick.  And  the  men 
who  stick — I don't  care  who  they  are — 
tney  are  no  detriment  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Ruehl: — I believe  these  trade  ac- 
ceptances are  going  to  drive  some  paint- 
ers out  of  business.  That  is,  the  small 
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lioakn-  or  jobbor,  because  he  will  have 
lots  more  money  on  his  books  at  90  days 
than  he  ever  had  before.  His  best  dis- 
count is  9 per  cent.,  thirty  days.  That 
man  is  up  against  it,  because  the  other 
buyer  will  have  that  same  price  for  his 
goods  and  Vie  allowed  ninety  days  to  pay 
it.  Now,  if  it  can  be  arranged  that  a 
liuyer  could  rediscount  his  bills,  it  would 
be  a big'  step  in  the  liusiness,  but  we 
will  have  to  rearrange  our  discounts; 
that  is,  allow  an  extra  percentage  for 
cash  over  time  basis. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang: — The  gentlemen 
who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciations for  the  last  several  years  know 
that  this  question  has  been  very  strong- 
ly agitated,  as  Mr.  McGhan  says,  and 
it  is  not  a question  of  whether  master 
painters  or  the  paint  dealers  want  this 
thing.  It  is  coming,  and  it  is  coming 
very  quickly.  Now,  Mr.  McGhan  has 
spoken  of  preparing  for  it.  I think  that 
this  plan,  to  be  successful,  must  func- 
tion throughout  the  entire  land,  and  the 
originators  of  the  idea  so  planned  it.  So 
we  must  prepare,  I think,  not  only  to 
receive  trade  acceptances  from  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  you  buy,  but  I think  that 
you  master  painters  as  well  must  pre- 
pare to  have  your  trade  give  you  trade 
acceptances.  I think  it  would  be  well 
at  this  time  to  make  a motion,  as  Mr. 
McGhan  suggested  in  his  paper,  to  ap- 
point a committee,  or  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  indorsement  of  this  organ- 
ization to  go  before  the  Trade  Relations 
'Committee,  as  Mr.  McGhan  suggested, 
and  tell  them  that  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive this  proposition,  and  I,  therefore, 
make  that  motion,  that'  this  committee 
give  Mr.  McGhan  the  indorsement  of 
this  proposition,  and  suggest  that  he  go 
before  this  board  with  the  indorsement. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Krause  and 
carried. 

Mr.  .Schubert: — I was  very  much  in- 
terested in  this.  It  was  the  first  time 
I ever  heard  it.  There  is  something  that 
I did  not  hear  in  this. paper,  which  has 
occurred  to  me  personally,  and  that 
is  that  manufacturers  are  not  only  man- 
ufacturing paint  and  selling  it  to  every 
I'om,  Uick  and  Harry  for  so  much,  and 
that  no  painter  is  needed,  but  that  they 
have  gone  further  than  that.  I had  a 
little  experience  in  Cle-Veland,  where  a 
paint  manufacturer  interfered  with  my 
business,  and  I will  tell  you  how  they 
did  it.  As  many  of  you  know,  I only 
solicit  high  class  work:  high  class  dec- 
crating,  public  buildings.  I was  called 
to  a bank  some  time  ago  to  figure  on 
their  high  class  decorations.  When  I 
got  there,  the  president  of  the  bank 
showed  me  a sketch,  and  he  said:  “Now, 
Mr.  Schubert,  this  sketch  has  been  sup- 
plied by  so  and  so.’’  I will  not  mention 
the  name  now,  but  they  have  a repre- 
sentative on  this  floor;  “and  they  have 
'presented  this  sketch  to  me,  and  that 
your  decoration  ought  to  be  done  so  and 
so.  You  don’t  need  to  hire  any  deco- 
rator. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hire  a 
good  painter,  and  just  tell  them  to  buy 
these  goods.  Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  and  they 
are  all  marked  on  this  sketch,  and  buy 
them  from  us,  and  we  will  see  to  it 
that  they  are  properly  applied.  If  you 
can’t  find  the  kind  of  a man  to  do  that, 
we  will  furnish  you  with  one.’’  Now, 
I saw  that  from  a manufacturing  con- 
cern in  Cleveland,  and  I think  that  is 
going  a little  too  far. 

Mr.  Conrad  Krause: — I would  like  to 
make  a motion  that  our  Association  go 
on  record  that  we  emphasize  our  ob- 
jection to  the  pernicious  method  of  ad- 
vertising by  the  manufacturer  of  advis- 
ing the  public  that  painting  material 
may  be  applied  by  any  one  not  being 
recognized  as  a legitimate  contracting 
painter,  and  that  we  give  to  Mr.  McGhan 
our  consent  to  notify  the  Executive 
Board  to  that  effect. 

'The  motion  was  carried. 

President  Uber; — The  next  is  a paper, 
“The  Necessity  of  Organizing  the  Small 


Contractoi',’’  by  Wm.  J.  Albrecht,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Necessity  of  Organizing  Small 
Contractor. 

rHE  SUBJECT  ASSIGNED  ME, 
“Necesisity  of  Organizing  the 
Small  Contractor,”  I take  it  does 
not  mean  the  contractor  of  small  stature, 
nor  the  one  who  is  small  and  penurious 
in  his  ways,  but  the  one  who  does  a 
limited  amount  of  painting,  who  em- 
ploys in  the  busy  season  only  a few 
men.  Of  these  there  are  a great  and 
varied  many,  there  is  he  who  is  not  cap- 
able of  holding  a job  with  an  up-to-date 
master  painter,  starts  out  for  himself, 
ekes  out  a meagre  living,  continues  in 
that  rut  and  never  gets  any  further. 
There  is  the  young  man  who  starts  out 
believing  the  energy  in  him  can  do  work 
for  less  money  than  any  one  in  the  busi- 
ness, takes  work  at  a low  figure  and 
remains  a small  contractor.  The  fel- 
low without  money,  honest,  but  takes 
no  chances,  plods  on  and  remains  on  the 
list  of  small  contractors. 

There  is  the  dishonest  fellow  who  be- 
lieves the  road  to  fortune  is  to  do  every 
one  for  whom  he  does  a job,  skins  his 
work,  catches  a sucker  once  in  a while 
and  remains  a small  contractor.  There 
is  the  pessimist  aways  dissatisfied,  al- 
ways bemoaning  his  fate,  blaming  others 
for  his  troubles,  never  trying  to  remedy 
them  himself,  or  trying  to  solve  their 
origin,  never  gets  any  further.  There 
is  the  optimist,  a cheerful,  good  na- 
tured,  whole-souled  fellow,  easily  satis- 
fied, hardly  ever  lets  business  interfere 
with  pleasure,  does  not  care  to  be  over- 
burdened with  work,  always  has  made 
a living,  and  believes  he  always  will, 
and  most  always  remains  a small  con- 
tractor. 

Then  there  is  the  fellow  who  is  al- 
ways hanging  around  the  saloons  using 
them  as  a clearing  house  for  his  busi- 
ness, wants  to  do  all  the  saloon  and 
brewery  painting  in  his  city,  spends 
more  in  those  places  than  he  gets  for 
the  work  done  for  them,  result,  he  re- 
mains in  the  class  of  the  small  contrac- 
tor. 

Now  all  these  should  seek  membership 
in  a Master  House  Painters’  Associa- 
tion, each  and  all  would  be  benefitted 
financially,  morally  and  intellectually, 
all  could  be  made  better  painters,  better 
business  men,  better  citizens  and  better 
fellows. 

This  is  a nage  of  organization.  Every 
business  man  should  belong  to  one  re- 
ligious, civic,  fraternal  and  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  business  with  which  he  is 
connected  but  above  all  his  business, 
for  from  that  he  derives  the  revenue  to 
pay  the  dues  and  fees  necessary  in 
maintaining  his  membership  in  these 
organizations;  also  his  living  and  other 
expenses.  Everything  is  organized,  our 
government  is  con’rolling  and  organizinz 
all  producers,  carriers,  manufacturers 
and  utilities. 

The  producers  of  raw  materials  that 
enter  in  the  making  of  our  paints,  etc., 
are  organized.  The  manufacturers  of 
everything  we  use  are  organized.  The 
jobbers  of  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  are 
organized.  The  men  who  work  for  us 
are  organized;  necessarily  the  Mas- 
ter Painters  should  be  organized  and 
the  small  contractor  would  be  most  ben- 
efited. He  could  learn  from  the  success- 
ful painter  how  he  conducts  his  busi- 
ness. He  could  be  helped  out  in  many 
ways,  when  short  of  help  some  would 
spare  him  a man  or  two,  if  short  of  scaf- 
folding or  materials  he  could  borrow 
from  some  members,  if  he  gets  stuck  on 
a job  others  would  help  him  out;  in  fact, 
he  would  have  for  the  asking  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  older 
and  successful  Master  Painter. 

But  now  comes  the  rub:  How  to  get 
these  fellows  into  a Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation, Everything  except  lassoing, 
kidnapping  or  at  the  end  of  a gun  has 


l)ten  tried,  talk  to  them  with  tears  in 
your  eyes,  explain  to  them  the  benefits 
they  can  derive  by  affiliation  with  the 
Master  Painters’  Asociation  does  no 
good.  Of  course  we  will  grant  that  he 
can  get  along  without  being  a member, 
so  can  the  successful  one,  still  you  will 
always  find  the  successful  painting  con- 
tractor a member  of  and  who  always 
takes  an  active  part  in  a painters  associ- 
tion.  Once  in  a while  one  of  these  small 
fellows  see  the  right  light,  join  their 
local,  become  good  active  and  faithful 
members;  they  have  rubbed  elbows  with 
their  fellow  contractor,  found  him  to  be 
just  as  good  in  every  respect  as  he,  he 
could  confled  in  him,  he  could  advise 
with  him,  he  could  loan  to  him  and  bor- 
row from  him,  he  could  sympathize  with 
him  and  he  could  enjoy  himself  with  him, 
differences  were  talked  over  and  im- 
mediately settled,  meet  on  the  streets 
say,  “Hello  Bill,”  visit  at  one  another’s 
homes,  go  automobiling  together,  go  on 
excursions  together,  go  picnicking,  etc.,  all 
through  association.  How  different  from 
only  a few  years  ago,  these  are  some  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  organization, 
and  the  small  contractor  is  the  one  who 
receives  the  most  benefit.  So  I say  to 
those  small  contractors,  join  a Master 
Painters’  organization,  join  now,  si.gn  the 
first  application  handed  you,  attend 
meetings  regularly  pay  your  dues 
promptly,  take  an  active  part,  work  for 
your  organization,  and  if  every  one 
would  do  that  you  would  have  one  grand 
organization. 

So  let  Us  maJke  an  effort,  a united  one, 
if  possible,  to  get  the  small  fellow  in.  I 
dc  not  mean  all,  for  I know  of  some  I 
would  not  care  to  associate  with,  but  the 
honest,  sincere  and  the  ambitious  ones 
who  intend  to  stay  in  the  business,  who, 
by  education,  contact  and  association,  will 
become  worthy  members  of  a Master 
House  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation. 

President  Uber: — The  next  paper.  No. 
15,  "Is  the  Linseed  Oil  of  Today  as  Good 
as  Former  Years,”  is  by  F.  'B.  Meyers,  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  Is  Mr.  Meyers  in  the  room? 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Meyers  the  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Schoene,  as  follows: — 

Is  Linseed  Oil  of  Today  as 
Good  as  Fonner  Years? 

The  SUBJECT  ASSIGNED,  “Is  Lin- 
seed Oil  as  Good  as  It  Used  to  Be,” 
is  a very  important  question,  and  in 
answering  it  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it 
as  interesting  as  possible  in  the  short 
time  allotted. 

In  the  first  place,  no  reputable  crusher 
ever  intentionally  adulterated  his  oil.  It 
is  a fact,  however,  that  more  adulterated 
linseed  oil  has  been  sold  during  the  past 
year  or  so  than  ever  before  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  the  pure  article,  but 
the  practice  is  resorted  to  by  other  than 
acual  manufacturers.  Its  effect  is  al- 
v^ays  harmful  and  its  existence  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  by  superficial 
inspection. 

The  Three  Processes. 

Linseed  oil  may  BH  produced  by 
three  methods.  The  most  common 
process  is  the  “Old  Process^  which  is 
to  grind  the  seed,  and  after  heating  the 
same,  subject  it  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  second  process  is  using  the  Ander- 
son Expeller  where  the  meal  is  only 
slightly  heated  and  is  forced  by  a screw 
against  a conical  grating  through  which 
the  .-Oil  passes.  The  third  process  is 
known  as  the  “New  Process,”  which  ex- 
tracts the  oil  by  treating  the  ground  seed 
v.uth  naphtha.  The  oil  produced  from 
the  same  seed  by  three  processes  has 
practically  the  same  characteristics. 

Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  linseed  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  manu- 
factured under  the  “Old  Process”  method, 
and  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  changes 
m.ade  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Under  this  method  the  flaxseed  is  thor- 
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oiighly  screened,  thus  completely  remov- 
ing all  foreign  matter,  as  wheat,  oats, 
pigeon  grass,  wild  mustard  etc.,  for  the 
presence  of  such  seed  would  deleterious- 
Ij’’  affect  the  quality  of  the  linseed  oil, 
because  the  oils  from  them  are  non-dry- 
ing. 

The  flaxseed  is  then  crushed  by  pass- 
ing it  between  rolls  of  chilled  steel.  The 
ground  flaxseed  is  then  conveyed  into 
the  upper  chamber  of  a three-decked 
steam  jacketed  cooker  which  is  provided 
with  rotating  arms  to  keep  the  ground 
seed  moving  so  it  will  not  burn.  While 
the  ground  seed  is  being  fed  into  the 
cooker,  steam  is  injected,  the  amount  of 
steam  varying  according  to  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  seed.  After  the  ground 
seed  has  passed  through  the  three  cham- 
bers of  the  cooker  it  then  passes  into  a 
metal  bottomless  box  which  travels  to 
the  “former.”  The  former  is  a machine 
which  measures  the  necessary  amount  of 
ground  seed  for  each  cake.  A press 
cloth  is  laid  under  the  frame  of  the  run- 
way over  which  the  bottomless  box  trav- 
els and  its  contents  fall  into  the  former. 
After  the  cake  is  formed  he  ends  of  the 
press  cloth  are  folded  over  each  end,  and 
the  same  is  carried  on  a metal  tray  to 
the  hydraulic  presses. 

The  presses  have  about  twenty-five 
plates  or  compartments,  one  above  the 
other,  and  when  the  press  is  filled,  pres- 
sure of  about  4,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  applied,  and  held  for  about  an 
hour.  The  cakes  are  then  removed  and 
the  press  cloths  stripped  off.  These 
cakes  are  either  packed  for  export  or 
ground  into  meal  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  linseed  oil  as  it  runs  from  the 
presses  falls  into  settling  throughs.  It 
then  goes  to  the  filter  supply  tanks  and 
te  filtered.  Even  when  apparently  clear 
a certain  amount  of  sediment  forms  in 
the  tanks  on  standing.  This  sediment  is 
called  “foots”  and  must  be  removed  be- 
fore sending  out  to  the  trade. 

Good  Northwestern  flaxseed  will  yield 
about  19  pounds  of  linseed  oil  and  37 
pounds  of  cake  to  the  bushel. 

Oil  Just  as  Good. 

yF  WE  WERE  COMPELLED  to  an- 
.awer  the  question  “Is  Linseed  Oil  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be?”  in  one  word, 
we  would  say  “Yes,”  and  generally 
speaking  this  would  aPPly,  but  we  must, 
however,  take  into  consideration  the 
average  quality  of  the  seed.  Flaxseed 
raised  in  Russia  yields  an  oil  of  highest 
quality.  Next  to  this  comes  our  North 
American  seed.  This  also  includes  seed 
from  the  Canadian  Northwest.  The 
quahty  of  linseed  oil  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  absorb  oxygen  or  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  drying  of  the  oil. 
This  property  of  an  oil  is  best  explained 
by  its  iodine  number.  The  Russian  or 
Baltic  seed  yields  an  oil  of  highest  iodine 
value.  The  North  American  seed  is  a 
little  lower  and  the  South  American  seed 
considerably  below  the  others.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  weather  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  development 
of  the  plant.  Generally  speaking,  the 
best  of  our  North  American  seed  comes 
from  the  land  that  has  been  newly 
broken. 

In  commercial  oil  from  reputable 
crushers  will  some  times  be  found  a 
light,  fluffy  sediment  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  that  has  been  kept  in  stock 
for  some  time.  This  sediment  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  oil  has  not  been  care- 
ftilly  filtered,  for  almost  without  excep- 
tion. when  the  oil  was  shipped  it  was 
clear  and  brilliant.  This  accumulation 
or  sediment  is  due  to  the  separation  of 
materials  from  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  flaxseed.  This  separation  does  not 
take  place  during  the  summer  so  much 
as  in  the  colder  month,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  you  often  think  at  times  you 
are  receiving  better  oil  than  at  others. 
Where  you  find  a condition  of  this  kind 
the  barrel  should  be  well  shaken,  there- 
by thoroughly  mixin.g  the  contents  each 
time  you  draw  from  it,  for  in  this  way 


no  more  deleterious  material  will  find  its 
way  into  the  paint  than  if  the  oil  had 
never  been  subjected  to  the  cold  and 
was,  therefore,  clear.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oil  is  allowed  to  settle,  draw- 
ing off  only  the  clear  oil  from  time  to 
time,  then  shake  up  the  balance,  you 
are  liable  to  experience  trouble  in  the 
use  of  the  sediment.  Linseed  oil  con- 
taining a small  amount  of  this  fluffy 
sediment  produces  a film  a trifle  softer 
than  the  absolutely  clear  oil,  because 
the  solid  fats  do  not  harden.  Also  it 
will  be  found  to  dry  a little  slower  and, 
while  the  luster  might  be  dimmed  slight- 
ly, the  durability  is  about  the  same. 
We  have  reference,  of  course,  to  linseed 
oil  containing  only  a small  proportion 
of  cloudy  matter  which  has  no  odor 
other  than  linseed.  Where  you  find  oil 
carrying  a heavy  yellowish,  jelly-like 
substance  with  a rancid  smell,  such  ma- 
terial is  entirely  foreign  to  pure  linseed 
oil  and  should  not  be  used. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  say  that  if  the 
linseed  oil  bears  the  name  of  any  rep- 
utable crusher  you  are  getting  just  as 
good  oil  as  you  used  to  get  years  ago, 
FRIDAY  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
9.30  a.  m.  by  President  Uber,  and  opened 
by  singing  “America.” 

President  Uber: — We  will  now  hear 
the  reports  from  committees. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

Treasurer  Kennedy:— if  you 
have  no  objections,  I would  like 
to  make  my  report  as  treasurer 
at  this  time,  and  then  the  Auditing 
Committee  can  have  a little  time  before 
we  get  through  to  verify  my  report. 

July  2.5,  1918. 

The  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I herewith  present  my  report  as  your 
Treasurer  for  the  past  year: 

Balance  as  per  last  audit $8.54.78 

Dues  collected  after  close  of  con- 
vention   173.00 

Receipts  from  ads  last  Official 

Report  54.5.00 

Receipts  of  this  convention 949.00 


Total  receipts  $2,521.78 

Disbursements. 

Invested  in  Third  issue  Liberty 

Bonds  $250.00 

Other  expenditures  as  per  vouch- 
ers Nos.  252  to  269,  inclusive. ..  1,294.11 


Total  disbursements  $1,544.11 

Cash  balance  in  Treasury.  .$977.67 
Investment  — Third  issue 
Liberty  Bonds  250.00 


Total  Available  Assets. $1,227.67 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Joel  Kennedy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. 

PRESIDENT  UBER:— WE  WILL  now 
have  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mr.  Albrecht  (reads): — “The  Painters 
Magazine  is  a most  valiant  and  faithful 
exponent  of  the  interests  and  sentiments 
of  our  craft,  and  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  our  members,  and  every  other  em- 
ploying master  painter  in  the  State,  is 
to  extend  to  it  our  most  cordial  and 
earnest  support.”  This  was  approved 
by  your  committee. 

(Reads)  “Greeting  to  Oscar  L,  Wood, 
president,  and  A.  H.  McGhan,  general 
secretary,  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Association:  — 

“The  members  now  assembled  in  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention  at 
Put-in-Bay,  July  23-26,  1918,  desire  to 
extend  to  you  fraternal  greetings  of 
thorough  cordiality  and  friendship. 
There  can  be  no  better  time  for  such 
an  exchange  than  the  present. 

“In  real  communion  of  spirit,  with  un- 
feigned and  wholehearted  fraternalism. 
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we  welcome  j'ou.  and  recall  with  pleas- 
ure all  that  you  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  to  uplift  our  noble  calling. 

“We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  in- 
spiring help  and  for  your  clear-voiced 
leadership,  and,  above  all,  for  your 
championship  of  those  high  prinicples 
which  will  best  secure  for  us  the  posi- 
tion of  honor  in  the  building  Industry. 

6 can  clasp  hands  as  friends  and 
fellow  craftsmen  and  agree  to  renew  all 
our  energies  to  increasing  our  member- 
ship and  retaining  that  broad  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  self-respect  of  a 
lasting  league  of  friendship,  the  founda- 
tion of  this  organization.” 

This  was  also  approved  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

President  Uber: — Now,  gentlemen,  the 
selection  of  the  place  for  holding  our 
next  annual  convention  is  in  order. 

After  an  active  discussion,  Vice- 
Fiesident  Schultz,  having  been  called  to 
the  chair,  declared  Cedar  Point  selected 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  con- 
vention. 

President  Uber: — The  next  is  the 
election  of  officers.  The  first  will  be  the 
election  of  president.  -Are  there  any 
nominations  from  the  floor? 

The  following  officers  were  then 
elected:  — 

President — Louis  J.  Schultz,  Toledo. 

Vice-President — William  Stolte,  Cleve- 
la.nd. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Joel  Kennedv, 
Cincinnati. 

State  Organizer — William  G.  Gaw 
Cleveland. 

Trustee — N.  H.  Porter,  Akron. 

Trustee  (Associate  Member) — L N 
Gibbons,  Cleveland. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
vention—C.  M.  Uber,  L.  J.  Schultz,  Joel 
Kennedy. 

Member  Executive  Board  Interna- 
tional -Association — L.  J.  Schultz. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Ruehl,  diilv  sec- 
onded, the  convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 

New  York  State  Association 
Program. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  .of 
the  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators, held  in  Buffalo,  August  17,  the 
following  papers  were  adopted  to  form 
part  of  the  program  for  the  forthcom- 
ing convention  to  be  held  in  Buffalo 
February  6,  7,  and  8,  1919:  — 

-A.  “Review  of  the  New  York  State 

Association.”  By  C.  H.  Dabelstein, 
New  York. 

B.  Business  and  Social  Relationship 
After  the  I\ar.”  By  W.  H.  Oliver, 
New  York. 

C.  Discussion  on  Workman’s  Compen- 
sation. 

D.  “Trade  Promotion.”  By  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan, Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  Discussion  on  “Trade  -Acceptance.” 

F.  -Address  by  associate  member. 

G.  Paper  on  “Wall  Paper  Decorations.” 

H.  “Trade  Vocation  for  Disabled  Sol- 
diers.” By  D.  J.  Donovan,  Buffalo, 

The  New  York  State  Convention  is 
usually  held  during  January,  but  the 
executive  board  thought  it  best  to  hold 
the  coming  convention  just  prior  to  the 
International,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  expense  to  the  Eastern  delegates 
and  to  enable  them  to  attend  the.  In- 
ternational Convention. 

This  should  be  an  inducement  to 
some  of  the  members  who  have  never 
attended  the  International  meeting. 

C.ARL  GOEDDERTZ. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Sergeant  John  F.  Byrne. 

Camoiifluer,  Experimental  De- 
tachment, AQth  Engineers. 


Your  Boy  in  the  Service. 

Have  you  a boy  in  the 

servicef  If  you  have  we 
should  like  to  have  you  send 
to  us  his  picture,  which  zue  wont  t > 
publish  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Master  painters  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  shozving  their  patriotism,  and 
giving  up  their  boys  for  the  great 
work  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

We  zvant  to  show  to  others  what 
the  men  in  the  trade,  which  The 
Painters  Magazine  represents,  are 
doing.  We  shall  publish  each  month 
the  pictures  of  the  boys  in  the  service, 
if  the  master  painters  zvill  see  that  zve 
get  the  pictures. 


Herewith  we  present  the  pictures  of  “Father  and  the  Boys  P.  J- 
Byrne,  ex-secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Master  Painters’  Association, 
and  his  two  sons,  Corporal  Marcus  A.  Byrne,  Co.  K,  320th  Infantry, 
Soth  Division,  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  Sergeant  John  F. 
Byrne,  Camofleur,  Experimental  Detachment,  40th  Engineers.  Both  of 
‘he  boys  are  now  in  active  service. 

In  writing  to  us,  Mr.  Byrne  gives  us  a little  essay  on  patriotism  and 
our  duty,  which  is  well  worth  reading.  It  points  out  the  essentials  of 
ihe  sacrifice  which  our  country  is  making  and  must  make  if  we  are  to 
return  victorious.  It  is  the  master  painters’  battle  cry  in  the  fight  for 
decency  and  freedom : 

Are  Painters  Patriotic? 

Evidences  of  patriotism  are  shown  in  the  renewed  interest  taken  in 
painters’  associations.  Publicity,  wide  publicity  of  their  aims  and  objects 
should  bring  many  to  the  ranks.  The  Old  Guard  and  all  who  have 
striven  for  a better  understanding  of  co-operation  can  say  to  this  desired 
<md,  “Amen !” 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  all  to  help  the  government  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  production. 

In  dark  and  heatless  nights  we  conserved  fuel. 

In  meatless  and  wheatless  meals  vt^e- conserved  food. 

In  greedless  efforts  we  must  conserve  force. 

He  is  a traitor  to  this  country  who  entices  by  any  means  men  from 
the  work  the  government  wants  them  to  remain  at. 

Addison  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Spectator  said ; — “It  is  a re- 
ceived maxim  that  no  man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  prejudicial 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.” 

Against  such  a “Sermon  On  the  Mount,”  containing  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  what  excuse  for  profiteering  can  be  made? 

To  our  country,  where  opportunities  and  education  are  many  and  great, 
a debt  of  dutv  and  gratitude  is  owed  greater  than  from  any  other  people 
in  the  world. 

What  trifles  are  asked  of  us  in  comparison  to  the  supreme  sacrifices 
being  made  by  our  brave  soldiers  on  the  shell-scarred  field  of  France! 

P.  J.  Byrne, 

Ex-Secretarv  Pennsylvania  Master  Painters’  Association. 


Corporal  Marcus  R.  Byrne, 

Co.  K,  2)02th  Infantry,  Soth  Div., 
A.  E.  F.,  France. 


John  F.  Byrne,  the  Father, 


Ex-secretary  Pennsylvania  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association. 


Making  a Mailing  List  Pay. 

In  a city  of  130,000,  according  to  S.  J. 
Burk,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a painter 
secured  a great  deal  of  new  business  by 
calling  upon  house  owners  in  the  fall 
soliciting  work  renewing  broken  win- 
dow  glass.  While  making  the  call,  the 
owner’s  name  was  secured  and  put  on 
a filing  card.  Each  month  during  the 
winter  a circular,  color  card  or  other 
piece  of  advertising  matter  was  sent  out 
to  each  name.  In  the  spring  the  painter 
called  again  and  talked  paint.  Since 
his  advertising  through  the  winter  had 
made  him  known  to  the  owners,  he  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  a hearing  and 
securing  many  jobs.  That  painter  closed 
contracts  for  painting  eight  houses  this 
spring  on  this  plan.— Dutch  Boy 
Painter. 
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The  Forum 

Conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Master  Painters^  Associations 


NeTi^s,  Plans,  Prospects, 
Suggestions,  Pub  Us  bed 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  En- 
tire Painting  Industry. 


This  department  is  conducted  each  month 
in  The  Painters  Magazine  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
of  master  painters. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this 
department  by  sending  contributions  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations,  articles  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  suggestions,  plans  for 
improvements  in  painting  conditions — in 
fact,  anything  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  painting  and  decorating  business.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  the  Forum  Edi- 
tor, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William 
street.  New  York. 


The  V oice  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  D ec  0 ratin  g 
Trade,  Expressed  by 
Those  Having  Authority. 


The  Strike  at  Haverhill. 

The  following  statement 
of  the  master  painters’  side  of 
the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  strike  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  pul^lished:  — 

The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street,. 

Gentlemen — Answering  yours  of  July 
22,  1918,  wherein  you  ask  for  news  for 
the  Secretaries’  Forum,  will  state  that  at 
present  matters  are  so  quiet  with  this 
association  that  I really  don’t  seem  to 
find  any  subject,  unless  it  he  the  exist- 
ing strike,  that  started  on  April  15, 
1918,  and  is  still  on,  and  so  far  as  the 
association  is  concerned,  will  be  indefi- 
nitely, as  it  has  done  all  in  its  power 
to  settle  it,  but  has  failed.  Therefore, 
believing  that  our  experience  might  he 
of  benefit  to  some  associations,  I take 
the  pleasure  of  citing  the  details. 

That  the  reader  may  be  in  a better 
position  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
whole  situation  that  has  surrounded 
the  controversy,  allow  me  to  go  hack  a 
year  or  so,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
real  start  of  the  matter;  also,  into 
many  long  details  to  show  the  weak 
points  of  having  a signed  “Agreement” 
without  a sufiicient  amount  of  money 
back  of  it  to  fnake  sure  that  the  other 
party  will  feel  obliged  to  live  up  to  it 
or  lose.  I personally  consider  it  a 
great  mistake  to  keep  silence,  even 
though  it  is  very  true  that  silence  has 
always  been  considered  golden. 

To  this  day  the  Association  is  being 
blamed  right  and  left  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  having  kept  silent.  This,  I am 
also  sorry  to  say,  had  been  advised 
by  the  lawyer,  also  by  several  large 
business  men. 

Against  Newspaper  Controversy. 

PEKiSONALLY  I never  did  believe, 
neither  do  I now,  in  attempting  to 
settle  a controversy  by  newspaper 
argument  with  the  opposite  party,  but, 
at  any  rate,  one  lengthy  detailed  publi- 
cation is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
publicly  your  side  of  the  controversy, 
and  then  let  the  interested  public  judge 
for  themselves. 


J.  E.  Godbout. 


Secretary  Haverhill  Association. 


I am  only  too  sorry  to  he  forced  to 
say  that  I,  with  the  others,  have  failed 
in  our  efforts  to  give  at  least  one  publi- 
cation, and  the  result  is,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  interested  public  is 
blaming  the  association,  and  why 
shouldn’t  they,  after  all  of  the  Local 
No.  517’s  publicity,  putting  all  of  the 
blame  on  to  the  Association,  and  with 
no  reply  from  the  latter?  In  many 
ways  it  can  justly  be  looked  on  as  being 
wholly  guilty,  while  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  would  readily  show  that  it  is 
not. . 

The  Famous  “Agreement.” 

The  association  had  a writ- 
ten “agreement”  with  the 
Painters’  Union,  Local  No.  517, 
which  went  in  force  on  January  1,  1915, 
and  was  to  continue  for  three  years. 


that  is  to  say,  to  expire  December  81, 
1918. 

In  the  said  agreement  the  members 
of  the  said  local  were  in  duty  bound  to 
work  only  for  masters,  members  of  the 
Haverhill  Master  House  Painters’  and 
Decorators’  Association,  Incorporated, 
or  for  any  outside  master  painter  duly 
approved  by  a special  Arbitration 
Board,  the  latter  to  consist  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  body,  they  to  choose  a 
fifth  member,  which  was  to  be  a disin- 
terested party. 

They  were  also  not  to  take  or  do  any 
work  on  their  own  account;  however,  if 
they  did  secure  a job,  they  were  obliged 
to  turn  the  same  in  to  the  shop  where 
they  worked  last,  or  to  some  other  mas- 
ter. 

Also,  “That  the  union  would  not 
cause  or  sanction  any  strike.” 

These  clauses  of  the  agreement  have 
always  been  extremely  unsatisfactory 
to  a few  of  their  members,  who  have  in 
the  past  years  done  a lot  of  work  on 
their  own  hook,  and,  consequently,  made 
a.  little  more  money — that  is  for  a very 
short  period. 

No  Previous  Objection. 

Most  of  the  members,  if  not 
all,  were  members  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  said  agree- 
ment, and  from  their  actions  and  propa- 
ganda against  it  ever  since,  it  is  very 
strange  to  me  that  they  did  not  make  a 
strong  campaign  against  its  adoption; 
if  they  had,  I feel  very  positive  in 
saying  that  they  would  have  won  out, 
because  they  now  as  then  control  the 
said  local. 

In  December,  1916,  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  agreement  they 
gave  the  Association  a three  months’  no- 
tice that  they  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages  of  seven  cents  per  hour,  to  which 
the  Association  answered  in  a very 
lengthy  details,  giving  what  was  consid- 
ered very  valuable  reasons  for  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  increase. 

However,  as  the  time  went  on,  the 
feeling  grew  that  war  brought  on  un- 

(Continued  on  page  19). 
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The  Markets 


About  the  only  feature  in  the  markets  is  the 
strength  in  naval  stores,  turpentine  having  been 
slightly  advanced  within  the  past  week.  Of  course, 
the  market  for  all  materials  remains  high,  far  beyond  nor- 
mal, but  by  this  time  the  trade  generally  has  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  present  prices  as  logical,  to  a large  extent,  when 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  conditions  which 
exist. 

The  painting  trade  is,  of  course,  largely  concerned  with 
linseed  oil,  and  there  seems  to  be  a more  cheerful  tone  with 
reference  to  this  most  necessary  vehicle,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  crop  indications  for  flaxseed  are 
good.  Some  Minnesota,  Northwestern  seed,  is  being  re- 
ceived at  Minneapolis,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  movement  will  be 
large  enough  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  new  crop. 
Eastern  crushers  are  still  sending  Argentine  seed  to  the 
West,  and  the  crushers  in  the  latter  section  of  the  coun- 
try are  receiving  as  much  of  this  seed  as  they  can  se- 
cure. In  spite  of  the  embargo,  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  seed  from  the  South  American  country 
as  the  government  has  been  rather  liberal  in  allowing 
the  use  of  bottoms  for  seed. 

This  is  always  a precarious  time  in  the  flaxseed  mar- 
ket for  the  reason  that  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  hit  by  a 
frost.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  rumors  of  crop  injury,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
confirmed  later.  With  all  the  uncertainties  it  is  still 
too  early,  therefore,  to  determine  what  the  price  for  new 
crop  seed  is  likely  to  be.  The  current  price  for  linseed  oil 
in  round  lots  is  $1.90  per  gallon.  New  York,  but  to  the 
smaller  purchaser  the  price  will  range  all  the  way  from 
$2  to  $2.10,  in  containers. 

Both  white  and  red  lead  remain  practically  unchapged. 
The  demand  is  keen,  but  most  of  the  buying  is  by  the 
government.  The  government  prices  for  the  current  quar- 
ter for  oxide  of  zinc  will  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
the  previous  quarter.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  the  paint  pigment  market,  for  the 
tendency  has  been  hitherto  to  boost  all  prices. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  quotations  for  white 
and  red  lead  on  page  330  of  this  issue.  Quotations  on 
lead  pigments  are  now  uniform,  both  to  the  jobber  and  the 
dealer,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  buyer,  the  discount  being 


figured  according  to  the  amount  bought.  Demand  for 
white  lead  is  good,  and  the  government  is  taking  a large 
supply,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  corroders  be- 
ing unable  to  furnish  all  that  the  painters  need  for  their 
uses. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

The  government  has  fixed  the  price  for  zinc  oxide  for 
the  coming  quarter,  and  has  made  no  change  from  the 
quotations  for  the  previous  quarter.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  offerings  is  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  the  continuation  of  the  old  figure  will 
have  a stabilizing  effect.  Readers  are  referred  to  page 
330  of  this  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine  for  prices. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  linseed  oil  trade  now  approaches  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  market  is  likely  to^be  flooded  with  all 
sorts  of  rumors  regarding  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop.  This  is  the  period  of  frosts  in  our  Northwest  and 
in  Canada,  and  the  crop  is  still  susceptible  to  much  dam- 
age. Some  of  the  new  seed  is  already  making  its  way  to 
market,  as  is  shown  in  reports  from  Minneapolis,  but,  of 
course,  the  great  bulk  of  Northweestern  seed,  is  still  un- 
harvested. Such  seed  as  has  come  to  market  is  said  to 
be  of  good  quality,  better  than  that  of  last  year,  and  this 
is  arl  encouraging  feature,  as  the  acreage  is  expected  to 
prove  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  crushers  are  still  getting  Argentine  seed.  This  is 
true,  in  spite  of  the  embargo,  for  the  government  is  pur- 
suing a liberal  policy  with  reference  to  the  shipping  of 
seed  from  South  America.  Eastern  crushers  are  getting 
a fair  supply  of  this  seed,  although  none  was  reported  to 
have  come  in  during  the  current  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 7. 

In  all,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a more  hopeful  situation 
in  the  linseed  oil  market.  At  one  time  it  looked  as 
though  the  supply  was  to  be  so  limited  that  painters 
would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  what  they  needed,  and 
resort,  in  some  cases,  was  had  to  substitutes.  That  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  use  these  substitutes  can  hardly 
be  questioned,  and  there  are  a number  being  offered  to  the 
painting  trade  for  which  much  is  claimed.  Where  the 
manufacturer  of  substitute  oils  are  reliable,  the  painters 
may  be  sure  that  they  can  get  fairly  good  results.  It  is 
only  where  adulterated  oil  is  offered  as  genuine  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  painter  using  something  which  is 
harmful,  for  then  he  follows  the  well-known  rules  for  the 
using  of  linseed  oil,  and  this  will  not  get  the  results. 
Master  painters  are,  therefore,  warned  to  use  oniy  such 
substitutes  as  they  know  are  reasonably  certain  to  pro- 
duce good  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  quote  uniform  prices  to  all  buyers. 
They  vary  with  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  quantities  purchased.  The  prices  current  which 
are  quoted  on  page  330  of  this  issue  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  master  painter.  There  is  a spread  in  price 
from  $1.90  to  $2.10  per  gallon. 

Turpentine. 

Turpentine  is  up  in  New  York  to  66%c.  a gallon  in 
round  lots.  Demand  is  good.  The  price  for  rosin  has 
been  lifted  to  the  highest  level  known,  and  this  has  had 
a natural  effect  on  the  price  of  turpentine,  which  is  now 
6%c.  higher  than  the  recent  low  point.  Of  course,  the 
figure  is  still  higher  than  that  here  given  to  buyers  of 
smaller  lots.  However,  the  danger  of  a shortage  seems 
to  have  been  minimized,  as  stocks  are  no  longer  decreas- 
ing in  the  Southern  points,  and  there  seems  to  be  a fair 
supply  in  New  York. 


Old-Time  Painter  Retires. 

George  w.  ebert,  who  for  the 
past  thirty-three  years  has  been 
president  of  the  Geo.  W.  Ebert 
Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
retired  from  business,  and  the  firm  will 
now  be  known  as  the  Ebert  Home  Fur- 
nishing Company.  Mr.  Ebert,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  retail  end,  had  a large  whole- 


sale wall  paper  business,  and  is  well 
known  among  the  trade  in  the  States 
of  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. 

Colonel  Daynes,  of  the  Daynes  Music 
Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  taken 
over  Mr.  Ebert’s  interests,  and  will  hold 
the  office  of  president.  J.  B.  Armstrong, 
a member  of  the  old  firm,  will  be  gen- 
eral manager,  and  A.  N.  Engberg,  Mr. 


McIntyre  and  Mr.  Stewart  are  the  di- 
rectors. 

The  new  company  will  do  extensive 
remodeling,  which  will  give  them  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  room  which  the  firm 
formerly  had.  Mr.  Ebert  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  Master  Paint- 
ers Association,  and  through  his  untir- 
ing efforts  the  association  has  gained 
its  present  membership. 
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Current  Prices  for  Paints  and  Painting  Materials. 


NOTE: — The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 
at  New  York  bp  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  York  dtp 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack- 
ages, supplied  bp  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
varp  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  bp  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  thep  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 

Alumina,  hydrate,  100-lb.  „„  _ 

^ lb.$0.26  ® — 

Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted.  700-lb, 

2 @ — 

off  color,  700-lb.  bbls 1%@  — 

Fluke  white,  American,  powd., 

100-lb.  drums 18  @ 

Litharge,  American,  powd.,  100-lb,  ■> 

drums  ^ ® 

Llthopone,  standard,  600-lb.  bbls.  9 @ 9% 

Metallic  paint,  brown,  300-lb. 

bbls 2 @ 

fed,  300-lb.  bbls 2 @ . 

Orange  mineral,  American,  dry.  _ 

powd.,  100-lb.  drums 15%®  16 

Red  lead.  American,  dry.  powd., 

100- lb.  drums 1*  @ 1*% 

in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs 15%® 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2,000 

lbs - 

2,000  lbs.  and  up  to  10.000 

lbs 12.29  @ - 

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

100  lb.  drums 14  @ — 

In  oil.  less  than  600  lbs ^ 

^ 100  lbs.  14%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2.000  lbs...  13%@  — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.  13  @ 

dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb. 

drums  liViW  — 

Zinc  : oxide.  French  proems,  red 

seal,  300-lb.  bbls  ^ lb.  16  @ 16 

green  real,  300-lb.  bbls...  16% 

white  seal,  300-lb. 'bbls. . . 16  @ 17 

American  process,  standard. 

300-lb.  bbls 11%@  — 

Lehigh,  350-lb.  bbls 10%®  — 

No.  1 Puritan.  300-lb.  bbls..  11*4®  — 

No.  2 Puritan.  300-lb.  bbls. . 10*4®  — 

containing  one- third  lead  sul- 

phate,  350-lb.  bbls 10%@  — 

On  smaller  quantities  than  those 
here  given  extra  charges  are  made 
for  ' containers  and  deliveries  are  not 
included. 

linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, ETC. 

Lilnseed  oil,  raw,  bbls.  (TVz  lbs.  to 

the  gal.) ^ gal.  1.92  @ 1.96 

single  bbls 2.06  ^ — 

in  cans,  charged  extra  (XJ. 

S.  standard  measure,  7% 

lbs,  to  gal.) 2.05  @ 2.10 

boiled,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  2c.  per  gal. 
refined,  single  bbls.  or  less, 

add  4c.  per  gal.  ' 

(These  prices  to  be  added  to 
price  of  raw.) 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  in  original 

bbls 80  (S)  82 

Denatured  alco-hol  (cans  extra) . . 85  @ 90 


! 


DRY  COLORS. 

Blacks. 


Blues. 

Celestial  20 

Chinese,  powd 

Prussian  

Sbluble  1'50 

Ultramarine  

Browns. 

, Sienna,  Italian,  powd.,  burnt 10  @ 

raw  

American,  burnt 

raw  

Spanish  brown . 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt.. 

raw  

American,  burnt 

raw  

Vandyke  brown Nominal 

■ ' Greens. , 

Chrome,  chemically  pure 

25  per  cent,  pure 20 

commercial  12 

Paris  green,  in  packages 50  ® 

Verdigris,  French 28  @ 


20  ® 

30 

.50  @ 2.00 

.40  ® 1.90 

.50  ® 

2.00 

30  ® 

65 

10  @ 

18 

9 @ 

15 

4 @ 

6 

3%@ 

6% 

1%@ 

2 

7 @ 

10 

6 @ 

9 

v%® 

5 

4 @ 

4% 

Nominal 

65  @ 

75 

20  @ 

30 

12  ® 

15 

50  ® 

60 

28  @ 

35  ^ 

40. 


Reds. 

less  than  11-lb.v 


Carmine  No 

tins  7.00 

Amaranth  7.00 

Crocus  martus 6 

Indian  red.  standard 26 

American 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 20 

native,  powd. 

Para  red,  concentrated 2.50 

commercial  ^ 

Purple  lake... 1.50 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 65 

lake,  best  grade 75 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 40 

Venetian  red,  high  quality 
Vermilion,  English 3.00 

Yellows. 

Chromes,  chemically  pure 40 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade 25 

Ocher,  French  citron 10 

American,  strong, 
golden,  high  grade 
Zinc  yellow 50 


(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
'-  . change  without  notice. 

Blacks. 

Coach  black,  in  japan ,.^lb.  38  @ 40 

in  oil 32  @ 35 

Drop  black 30  @ 32 

Lampblack  40  @ 46 

Blues. 

Chinese  ^ 1-30  @ 1.45 

Prussian  1.20  <§>  1.35 


26 

® 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

20 

@ 

22 

7 

@ 

8 

2.50 

@ 

— 

® 

78 

1.60 

@ 

3.00 

65 

@ 

75 

75 

@ 

1.00 

40 

@ 

50 

6 

@ 

8 

3.00 

@ 

— 

40 

@ 

60 

25 

@ 

30 

10 

® 

12 

4 

® 

5 

8 

@ 

10 

50 

@ 

60 

DIL. 

oil. 


Bone,  powd 

^ lb.  7 

@ 

14 

■ Ultramarine  

. 60 

@ 

60 

n i*h 

(^1 

45 

@ 

65 

Charcoal,  powd 

9 

® 

12 

Browns. 

Drop  black,  powd 

@ 

16  1 

Ivory  

® 

36 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt.... 

32 

@ 

— 

Liampblack  

18 

® 

45 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt.... 

. 30 

@ 

— 

Vtn*  

8 

Vandyke,  genuine  

. 40 

• 

Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 
ing to  shade 65  @ 76 

commercial,  25  per  cent,  color  30  @ 36 

Paris  green,  French  pale 66  @ 66 

Reds. 

Indian,  chem.  pure 30  % 32 

Tuscan,  permanent  45  @ 48 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 55  @ — 

Venetian  red,  best  grade 22  @ 24 

Yellows. 

Clirome,  chem.  pure,  all  shades..  50  @ 65 

French  yellow  ocher 20  @ — 

Golden  ocher,  pure  25  @ 30 


Note : When  the  above  colors  are 
purchased  in  12^  or  2^-lb.  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blues. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold,  1-lb.  cans..  1.00  @ 1.76 

aluminum,  1-lb.  cans 1.50  @ 3.00 

Casein,  In  10-lb.  lots ^ lb.  22  @ 25 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs..  2 @ 2% 

Marble  flour,  In  barrels..; l @ 1% 

Naphtha,  deodorized  ^ gal.  28  ® 30 

Plaster  of  paris.  per  barrel  of  250 

lbs 3.60  @ — 

Pumice  stone,  lump,  selected 10  @ 12 

powdered  lb.  6 @ 8 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  5-lb.  tins 6%@  — 

in  12%  and  25-lb.  tins 6 @ — 

In  120-lb.  tubs 6*4®  — 

In  bladders 6%@  — 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  1 to  5-lb. 

tins 8 @ — 

In  12%  and  25-lb.  tins 7%®  — 

white  lead.  In  linseed  oil.  In 

1 to  5-lb.  tins 9 @ — 

In  12%  to  25-Ib.  tins 8%®  — 

pure  linseed  oil,  in  bladders..  7 @ — 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots..  4 @ 6 

selected  lump 10  ® 16 

Soapstone,  powd..  In  bags 1 @ 1% 

Silex  or  silica.  In  bags 1%@  2% 

Smalt,  blue  and  black Nominal 

Talc,  American,  powd 1%®  1% 

Terra  alba,  American 1%@  2 

Whiting,  commercial.  In  bbls 1%@  2 

gilders',  bolted.  In  bbls 2%@  2% 

English  cllffstone,  bolted....  3 @ 3% 

American  Paris,  bolted 2%@  3 

Glues. 

Extra  white ^ lb.  40  @ 50 

Medium  white 35  @ 40 

Cabinet  35  @ 50 

Low  grade 28  @ 35 

Foot  stock 20  @ 26 

brown  22  ® 25 

Common  bone 18  @ 23 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  50  gal- 
lons   ^ gal.  1.25  @ 2.00 


Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 

D.  C ^‘Ib.  90  @ — 


V.  S.  O 90  @ — 

Diamond  I.... 90  @ — 

PMne  orange 80  @ — 

Second  orange 75  @ — 

T.  N 72  @ — 

A,  C.  garnet 72  @ — 

Bleached,  commercial 76  @ — 

Bone  dry 85  @ — 

Shellac  Varnish, 

Shellac  vamisfv,  orange.  In  1-gal. 

cans  3.85  0)  4.00 

white,  in  1-gal.  cans 4.10  @ 4.25, 
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The  Value  of  Trade 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  SUG- 
gestion  for  the  curtailrnent,  by  the  manufacturer, 
of  such  advertising  as  catalogues,  circulars,  window 
trims,  dealer  helps,  etc.,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
trade  journals  are  still  able  to  offer  their  pages  to  ad- 
vertisers for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  dispose 
of  their  products. 

In  the  event  of  the  curtailment  above  outlined,  it  is 
likely  that  the  value  of  the  trade  papers  to  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  emphasized  to  a greater  degree  than 
ever  before. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  not  always  felt  dis- 
posed to  give  to  the  trade  journals  the  credit  which  was 
their  due  for  the  great  work  which  they  have  done  in 
building  up  and  extending  the  various  businesses  which 
those  journals  represent.  Most  of  them  have  had  the 
good  business  sense  to  realize  that  without  the  trade 
papers  they  could  not  succeed  so  well,  but  there  were 
and  there  still  are  a number  of  manufacturers  who  have 
withheld  from  the  trade  journals  the  support  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

In  such  a time  as  this  The  Painters  Magazine,  with 
its  large  circulation  among  those  who  are  buyers  of 
paints  and  varnishes,  should  receive  the  attention  of 
those  manufacturers  who  do  advertise,  to  a greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before.  And  those  who  have  not  yet 
felt  the  need  of  trade  paper  advertising  can  well  begin 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  now  time  to  begin  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  business,  through  the  medium  of 
The  Painters  Magazine,  to  its  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  the  will  and  the  ability  to  buy  the  products 
which  those  manufacturers  offer. 

There  are  only  two  real  factors  in  the  problem  of 
advertising.  One  is  producing  the  thing  that  is  wanted, 
and  the  other  is  reaching  the  buyers  who  have  need 
for  the  thing  produced.  There  are  many  intermediate 
points  to  be  considered,  but  these  two  are  the  vital  ones. 

The  Painters  Magazine  offers  the  field;  it  reaches 
the  potential  customers.  Every  month  in  the  year  for 
nearly  forty-five  years  it  has  gone  to  the  master  painter 


Journal  Advertising 

and  the  dealer,  recording  the  happenings  of  events  in 
*■  the  paint,  varnish  and  wall  paper  industry,  writing  the 
history  of  the  great  industries  which  it  represents,  de- 
tailing the  events  which  are  most  important  to  the 
painter  and  decorator,  carrying  its  suggestions  for 
greater  business,  for  improvements,  for  the  best 
methods  of  performing  work,  until  today  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  painting 
and  decorating  business  in  this  country. 

Advertising  in  The  Painters  Magazine  has  paid  big 
dividends  to  the  advertisers  in  the  past.  It  will  pay 
greater  dividends  in  the  future,  because  it  is  needed 
more  than  ever  in  these  abnormal  times. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
are  open  to  all  legitimate  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in 
the  paint,  varnish  and  allied  lines.  Its  reputation  is 
such  that  it  cannot  permit  the  exploitation  of  anything 
that  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  has  kept  its 
columns  clean — both  reading  and'  advertising — and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  honest  manufacturer  can  find  no  better  means 
of  reaching  the  buyer  than  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  And  with  the  fall 
and  winter  campaign  coming  on,  with  manufacturers 
looking  ahead  for  new  business  in  the  days  when  the 
war  shall  have  ended,  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present. 

The  Painters  Magazine  advertising  service  is  open 
to  all  its  advertisers.  Advice  on  copy  writing,  the 
preparation  of  the  copy  itself,  the  furnishing  of  draw- 
ings and  engravings— all  these  important  matters  will 
be  attended  to  by  the  advertising  service  department  if 
the  advertiser  so  wishes,  at  no  cost  beyond  the  actual 
expense  for  the  drawings  and  cuts. 

The  Painters  Magazine  seeks  the  advertising  of  all 
the  business  houses  who  have  goods  to  sell  to  its  cus- 
tomers. It  seeks  it  simply  because  it  knows  that  it  can 
produce  the  results  which  the  advertiser  wants. 

Therefore  its  advice  to  the  paint,  varnish  and  wall 
paper  manufacturer  is  to  advertise  in  The  Painters 
Magazine. 


The  Maintenance  of  Way  Convention 


Perhaps  the  most  important  meeting 

ever  held  by  that  association  will  be  convened  by 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  the  La  Salle 
hotel,  Chicago,  October  15. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  problem  of  protecting, 
preserving  and  rendering  sightly  the  various  structures 
along  the  right  of  way  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  looms  up  as 
vastly  important,  and  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  securing  materials  for  painting  the  problem  becomes 
doubly  hard. 

Conventions  have  for  the  object  two  things : One  is 
the  absorption  of  knowledge  of  the  questions  which 
vitally  interest  anybody  through  papers  and  discussions 
at  the  meetings,  and  the  other,  and  one  which  has  its 
importance  not  always  by  any  means  secondary,  is  the 


creation  of  a better  acquaintance,  a better  comradeship 
and  a higher  degree  of  co-operation  among  all  of  the 
members. 


v-u  of  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of 

the  bridge  and  structural  painters  is  an  elaborate  one 
and  IS  well  calculated  to  prove  informative  for  all  who 
seek  for  information. 

From  the  opening  of  the  convention  on  Tuesdav 
October  15,  to  the  closing  on  Thursday,  October  17 
there  will  not  be  a dull  moment,  there  will  not  be  a' 
period  when  some  of  the  members  of  the  associations 
cannot  learn  something  to  their  advantage. 

The  men  who  will  read  papers  for  the  information 
of  those  present  will  be  those  who  have  a thorough 
grasp  of  their  subject  through  long  years  of  experience 
Ihese  papers  will  not  be  academic,  but  will  be  practi' 
cal  and  will  treat  the  subjects  in  a way  that  will  empha- 
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size  the  things  which  it  is  essential  for  the  mainteance 
of  way  master  painter  to  know. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up.  The  full  program  was  published  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  that 
issue  of  the  magazine,  this  program  is  republished  in 
another  section  of  this  issue. 

A.  large  attendance  at  this  convention  is  desired  and 
is  expected.  President  Wilson  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  organizations  keeping  together,  for  he  has  the  vision 
which  looks  beyond  the  present  abnormal  conditions 
and  into  the  time  when  industry  will  be  permitted  again 
to  move  in  the  usual  channels.  And  in  order  to  make 
this  possible  it  is  necessary  that  associations  should 
maintain  their  solidity,  and  their  morale,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  the  work  which  they  were  destined  to 

perform. 


A few  of  the  associations  have  decided  to  discontinue 
their  conventions  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters  is  not  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions. We  do  not  criticise  those  who  have  done  so,  for 
they  undoubtedly  know  what  is  best  at  this  time,  and 
have  acted  in  all  sincerity.  But  we  take  this  occasion 
to  congratulate  the  ones  which  have  determined  to  hold 
their  annual  get-together  affairs,  for  it  evinces  a spirit 
to  go  ahead  in  spite  of  what  some  may  consider  insuper- 
able obstacles. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  the 
next  convention  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association.  Its  meetings  are  always  mile- 
stones which  mark  the  progress  in  the  important  work 
which  these  master  painters  are  doing. 

The  Painters  Magazine  is  glad  to  announce  that  it 
will  have  a complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  in  the  November  issue  of  the  magazine. 


Getting  Together  for  Results 


At  last  it  appears  as  though  sometMng 

tangible  was  to  result  from  the  plea  by  The 
Painters  Magazine,  ably  supported  by  the  sum- 
mer-long efforts  of  Secretary  A.  H.  McGharg  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painter 
and  Decorators,  for  the  master  painters  and  the  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers  to  get  together  and  iron 
out  their  differences.  , j 

Recently  a committee  to  be  known  as  the  Trades 
Relations  Committee,  with  Neil  _M.  Muirhead  vice- 
president,  as  chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  International  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a meeting  with  a committee  ot 
She  manufacturers.  There  was  to  be  discussed  at 
such  meeting,  when  it  could  be 

tion  of  the  trade  discount  to  the  master  painter,  the 
subject  of  trade  acceptances,  and  the  vital  question 
of  the  proper  kind  of  advertising  6n  the  part  of  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers.  ^ 

We  now  have  word  from  Chairman  Muirhead  that 
a meeting  of  his  committee  is  to  be  held  very  soon,  so 
that  a meeting  of  this  committee  with  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the 
Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association  can  be  arranged,, 
with  a view  to  having  the  two  manufacturers  com- 
mittees report  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  which  opens  at  Bos- 
ton on  October  33.  • r-u  • 

The  full  committee  of  the  master  painters  is  Chan- 
man  Muirhead,  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  A.  H 
McGhan,  of  Washington,  general  s^retary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painter 
and  Decorators’.  The  paint  manufacturers  wil  be 
represented  by  A.  P.  Felton,  Wadsworth  Howland 
Company  and  M.  E.  Rose,  of  the  John  Masury  Com- 
pany The  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Committee  wil 
be  H A Hall,  Boston  Varnish  Company,  and  Carl 
Schumann,  Moller  & Schumann  Company. 

With  such  a representative  body  of  men,  having 
open  minds,  and  with  vision  to  see  both  sMes  of 
the  question,  we  are  sanguine  that  something  tangible 
will  be  accomplished.  _ 

It  might  be  said  that  such  a meeting  should  have 
been  arranged  long  ago,  but  possibly  the  time  was 
not  ripe.  At  one  time  there  was  a rather  harsh  an- 


tagonism between  the  two  factors  in  the  painting  in- 
dustry, and  perhaps  nothing  could  have  been  accom- 
plished sooner.  , • , 

But  deferred  hope  which  piaketh  the  heart  sick, 
can  just  as  readily  be  metamorphosed  into  gladness, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  deferred,  and  there  is  now  a 
promise  of  this  happy  event. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  need  which  the  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturer  has  for  the  master  painter. 
Many  figures  and  estimates  have  been  flung  around 
regarding  the  percentage  of  the  actual  painting  of  the 
country,  which  comes  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  master  painters.  We  may  say  frankly  that  we 
have  no  figures  which  will  .give  us  the  exact  percent- 
age. And  they  are  not  needed.  We  know,  as  does 
everybody'  even  remotely  connected  with  the  paint- 
ing industry,  that  a very  large  proportion  of  all  the  - 
painting  of  the  country  is  done  by  the  master  paint- 
ers— a proportion  so  large  as  to  make  them  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  industry.  And  because  of  this  fact, 
we  have  felt  that  due  recognition  had  not  been  given 
at  all  times  to  the  master  painters. 

We  have  argued  for  the  trade  discount  to  master 
painters,  and  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  some 
of  the  abuses  of  advertising  of  which  manufacturers, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  have  per- 
mitted to  creep  into  their  advertising  departments 
We  have  felt  that  there  was  room  for  improvement 
in  both  of  these  cases.  And  it  has  been  a pleasure 
to  record  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  when  their 
attention  was  called  to  it,  the  manufacturers  have 
recognized  the  justness  of  the  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  master  painters  against  these  things. 

The  three  committee  which  are  to  meet  soon,  if 
present  plans  materialize,  should  write  history  into 
the  painting  business.  They  will  meet  in  session  as 
man  to  man,  each  appearing  for  his  particular  branch 
of  the  trade. 

We  are  sure  that  there  can  be  nothing- but  good 
come  of  this  meeting.  We  are  earnestly  looking  for  it 

We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  record  soon — 
perhaps  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine — that  the 
painting  business  of  this  country  has  been  put  upon 
a basis  of  co-operation  between  all  those  who  are 
most  directly  interested  in  it.  It  will  mark  a new 
era  for  master  painter  and  for  paint  manufacturer. 
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The  Views  of 
the 

Painter  Himself 


An  Interview  with  a 
California  Journeyman 


By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 


WHEN  I RETURNED  FROM  MY 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  I told 
the  editor  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine that  I had  interviewed  not  only 
the  big  chiefs  out  there  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  business,  but  also  the 
man  who  wields  the  brush  and  gains 
his  daily  living  from  applying  the 
paint. 

While  in  Santa  Barbara  I met  R.  H. 
Miller,  who  has  been  a journeyman 
painter  several  years  and  who  has 
worked  in  various  cities  along  the 
coast;  he  is,  therefore,  more  or  less 
familiar  with  conditions  affecting  both 
the  master  painter  and  the  workman. 
Miller  has  been  a reader  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  and  knows  the  ideals  for 
which  the  journal  stands — a fair  and 
square  deal  all-around  for 
the  contractor,  the  workman 
and  the  puiblic  which  they 
both  serve. 

Thb  master  painter  in  the 
far  West  has  his  diCBculties 
with  the  workmen  as  those 
also  in  other  sections.  In 
practically  every  case  when 
ruptures  occur  there  is  some 
amicable  agreement  made 
and  the  two  factors  get  to- 
gether for  business.  Travel- 
ing through  the  far  West 
gives  an  Easterner  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  more  of 
a spirit  of  rabid  independ- 
ence or  modified  defiance 
among  the  mechanics  and 
trade  union  men  there  than 
is  observed  among  those  in 
other  sections.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  coun- 
try out  there  is  so  big,  so 
free  and  unlimited  that  it 
has  a tendency  to  make  a 
man  feel  that  freedom  and 
liberty  which  resent  interfer- 
ence of  any  sort,  and  this  kind  of  at- 
mosphere will  affect  both  workmen  and 
employer. 

The  argument  of  the  contracting 
painter  for  better  conditions  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  and  more  sat- 
isfactory relations  with  the  journeymen 
in  the  trade  has  been  analyzed  ^d 
commented  on  many  times. 

Now  let  us  hear  the  story  from  the 
other  side.  Let  the  journeyman  have 
his  "say.”  He  has  a right  to,  speak; 
whether  we  all  agree  with  him  may 
be  another  question. 

I am  giving  this  interview  in  exactly 
the  way  this  observing  workman  stated 
it ; using  his  own  vernacular  and  quoting 
the  arguments  as  they  were  expressed, 
without  attempting  to  improve  or  am- 
plify them.  It’s  a workman’s  talk  and 
it  will  be  told  as  he  gasl  it. 


I met  Mr.  Miller  at  his  home  where 
he  was  quite  free  to  express  himself  and 
talk  on  conditions  as  he  saw  them  as 
well  as  suggest  a remedy.  After  stating 
very  clearly  the  object  of  my  call  I 
asked  about  the  conditions  of  the  jour- 
neyman in  this  section  and  what  the 
outlook  was  in  the  trade  from  such  a 
practical  man’s  viewpoint. 

Sharp  Competition  Hurts. 

tiTTr^L,”  SAID  MR.  MILLER, 
W/  "I  tell  you  this  trade 
* ^ would  be  a lot  better  if 
there  wasn’t  so  much  sharp  compe- 
tition in  it.  It  has  cut  the  life  out 
of  it  and  it  makes  it  hard  for  every- 
body in  it.  Another  thing  is  this,  the 
bosses  ought  not  fool  the  public  the 


way  they  do.  Many  a time  for  some 
bosses  the  journeyman  has  had  to  say 
there  were  six  coats  of  paint  on  a wall 
when  only  four  were  used.  But  I don’t 
blame  the  bosses  altogether  for  this; 
one  man  comes  along  and  offers  to  do 
a job  for  so  much,  another  fellow  comes 
and  says  he’ll  do  it  for  less  and  a third 
man  estimates  that  he  can  do  it  for  less 
than  any  of  them.  How  does  he  do  it? 
Why  he  gets  a lot  of  cheap  men  and 
instead  of  giving  the  job  the  number 
of  coats  he  has  agreed  to  he  cuts  the 
number  down,  maybe  half  and  anyway 
a third.  If  the  owner  of  the  building 
comes  around  and  asks  how  many  coats 
are  being  put  on  the  men  are  instructed 
to  say  the  same  number  the  contract 
calls  for.” 

"Mr.  Miller,  how  many  of  the  painters 
you  have  worked  for  do  anything  of 
this  sort?”  I asked.  This  is  a serious 


charge  and  painters  guilty  of  this  de- 
ception will  learn  sooner  or  later  that 
deals  of  this  sort  will  not  be  tolerated.” 
“There  are  more  painters  who  do  this 
way  than  you  think.  The  man  I work 
for  now  don’t  do  it,  and  I have  worked 
for  many  people  who  wouldn’t  stoop  to 
such  a practice;  but  there  are  some  who 
lie  this  way  about  work  ana  some  of 
them  are  pretty  big  contractors.  Why  I 
have  had  bosses  come  around  to  me 
when  I have  been  on  jobs  and  tell  me 
how  close  they  were  competing  for 
work.  Perhaps  they  were  already  los- 
ing money  on  the  contract  and  to  get 
out  without  losing  too  much  they  have 
said  to  me,  ‘What  is  the  best  thing  to 
do?’  I knew  if  they  put  on  all  the  paint 
they  had  agreed  to  use  on  the  job  they 
wouldn’t  make  anything;  but 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  they 
did  not  come  out  ahead  of 
the  game. 

Urges  Master  Painters’ 
Association. 

HE  ONLY  WAY  I 
SEE  THEY  can  get 
out  of  this  kind  of 
work  Is  to  have  a better 
master  painters’  organiza- 
tion. In  this  way  these 
painters  can  get  together — 
and  stop  a good  deal  of  this 
practice.  I want  to  see  it 
stopped,  for  it  will  be  better 
in  every  way  for  the  good 
painter.  When  the  organiza- 
tion takes  this  step  and  suc- 
ceeds it  will  be  a big  thing 
for  the  trade  here.” 

I next  questioned  Mr.  Mill- 
er on  the  labor  situation  in 
Los  Angeles  and  its  relation 
to  the  master  painters.  His 
reply  was  this: — "The  union 
is  one  of  the  best  things  for 
a journeyman  painter,  but 
graft  must  be  kept  out  of  it.  It’s  like 
everything  else;  when  a man  is  elected 
to  an  office  in  a union,  unless  he’s  a 
mighty  square  fellow,  he  will  sell  him- 
self out  for  money  and  then  some  bad 
practice  begins. 

Poor  Workmen  Injure  Business. 
^^rl-^HERE  WOULDN’T  BE  HALF 
I the  trouble  today  between  the 
good  workmen  and  the  bosses 
if  there  were  no  men  who  did  poor 
work.  They  hinder  the  right  co-oper- 
ation of  labor  and  capital  in  our  trade, 
and  these  kind  of  men  are  the  ones  who 
will  work  cheap  for  the  contractor  who 
takes  jobs  for  less  than  he  ought  to. 

“This  is  one  reason  why  wages  are 
low  out  here,  and  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main so  until  the  bosses  all  stick  to- 
gether and  agree  to  employ  only  the 
best  men  in  every  uart  of  the  trade  and 


Perhaps  the  master  painters  themselves  do  not 
realize  how  absolutely  their  customers  are  compelled 
to  rely  on  them  for  a good  quality  of  work.  It  is  easy 
for  a dishonest  contracting  painter  to  use  poor  ma- 
terial, and  to  fail  to  live  up  to  the  specifications,  and 
for  this  reason  the  strictest  honesty  is  requisite  in  the 
man  who  takes  a painting  job. 

In  this  article  the  old  journeyman  painter  tells  Mr. 
Wright  of  contracting  painters  who  have  not  done  the 
work  in  accordance  with  specifications,  but  who  have 
“skimped"  to  overcome  a low  bid. 

This  is  a serious  indictment,  but  fortunately  there 
are  not  many  master  painters  zvho  would  stoop  to  such 
methods.  It  is  to  drive  out  such  men,  who  would  be 
a discredit  to  any  profession,  that  master  painters’  or- 
ganizations exist.  While  the  old  painter  here  quoted 
did  not  carry  a brief  for  master  painters’  organizations, 
his  words  establish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  creation  of  such  associations  in  every  community. 
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recognizing  only  the  standard  work- 
man of  the  trade.  In  this  way  we’ll  find 
that  the  pot  and  brush  lugger  will  be 
fired  out  altogether.” 

“How  do  you  suggest  the  employers 
get  these  ideals  you  prescribe?”  I asked 
Mr.  Miller. 

"Well,  one  way  they  can  get  help  from 
the  unions,”  he  replied,  “is  to  require 
the  officials  of  the  union  to  keep  poor 
men  out  of  it;  they  can  be  induced  to 
do  that  because  it  keeps  the  record  of 
\mion  men  higher  and  makes  the  or- 
ganization more  important.  Then  an- 
other thing  I believe  is  good  is  the 
registry  list.  This  keeps  a higher 
standard,  for  it  shows  the  record  of  the 
workman  and  how  much  he  can  do.  It 
shows  exactly  how  much  he  earns. 
There  should  be  a standard  price  for 
the  high  grade  man’s  work  and  such  a 
difference  as  ?2.75  and  ?3  and  ?3.50 
is  not  right.  A man  is  worth  $3.50  if 
he  is  any  good  at  all  to  his  employer 
and  that  scale  of  wages  ought  to  be  de- 
manded and  maintained.” 

Brought  Workers  from  East. 

I ASKED  THIS  PAINTE[R  IP  HE 
could  give  me  concrete  instances 
where  the  variance  of  wages  and 
the  reputation  of  these  cheap  workmen 
had  injured  the  higher  priced  work- 
man. He  gave  me  the  following  illus- 
tration:— 

Sometime  ago  a New  Yorw  million- 
aire came  to  Los  Angeles  and  bought 
a magnificent  place  and  had  it  entirely 
redecorated  and  painted  after  some 
changes  and  repairs  were  made.  He 
went  to  the  expense  of  bringing  all  the 
painters  and  decorators  from  the  East; 
his  excuse  for  doing  this  was  that  he 
couldn’t  find  decent  workers  in  Los 
Angeles. 

‘JThe  house  owner  had  probably  heard 
about  the  cheap  workmen  out  here  and 
was  influenced  against  employing 
them,”  said  Mr.  Miller.  ‘‘We  could  have 
done  his  work  just  as  good  as  the  men 
he  brought  if  he  had  given  us  the 
chance.” 

Praises  Registry  List. 

I QUESTIONED  HIM  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  method  em- 
ployed in  the  West  to  segregate  the 
poor  grade  workman  from  the  man  who 
fully  understood  his  trade  and  was  a 
finished  painter.  He  replied  that  the 
registry  list  was  the  most  successful 
way  of  eliminating  the  incompetent 


man.  It  seems  that  this  list  is  fur- 
nished the  contractors  and  gives  a sort 
of  record  of  the  workman  when  he  ap- 
plies for  a joD ; it  shows  where  he  comes 
from,  where  he  learned  his  trade, 
where  he  worked  and  what  his  wages 
were.  In  this  way  the  employers  can 
easily  keep  in  touch  with  good  men  and 
can  pay  a uniform  wage  scale. 

“Do  you  ever  test  paint?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  “I  have  a test  by  which  I can 
most  always  tell  what  kind  of  paint  I 
am  using.  When  there  is  the  right 
amount  of  lead  in  the  paint  it  will  drop 
short  if  heated;  but  when  there  is  no 
lead  or  at  least  a very  small  part  it  will 
curl  and  not  drop.  If  every  contracting 
painter  would  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
the  paint  that  he  uses  there  would  be 
less  fault  found  by  the  public  about 
poor  paint  that  is  used  nowadays.” 

Depends  on  Contractors  Honesty. 

4^wt^HAT  makes  you  THINK 
y/yf  the  people  complain  today 
” ’ about  paint?  Don’t  you  find 
that  house  owners  are  pretty  well  sat- 
sified  after  they  have  had  a job  done?” 
I next  asked. 

“The  public  is  deceived  today  by 
some  painting  pobs,”  he  replied.  “At 
least  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  engage 
a contracting  decorator  never  know 
whether  or  not  their  work  is  done  ac- 
cording to  specifications.  Therefore, 
the  contract  must  be  honest.  I can 
give  you  cases  that  have  come  to  my 
notice  when  contracts  have  called  for 
a rubbing  with  pumice  stone  and  finish 
with  oil,  but  instead  the  job  was  sand- 
papered and  given  a coat  or  two  of  flat 
white  paint  in  places  where  the  owner, 
if  he  cared  to  inspect  it,  could  not 
easily  get  at  it  and  discover  whether 
the  work  was  done  according  to  the 
agreement  or  not. 

“If  the  owner  of  a building  investi- 
gated closely  and  questioned  the  men 
about  the  material  used  they  would 
have  to  lie  about  the  work  or  expose 
the  boss  and  lose  their  job.  Most  all 
men  who  work  for  such  contractors  and 
find  out  their  tricks  this  way  general- 
ly learn  how  to  talk  to  the  owners  of 
property  who  engage  the  decorators 
and  painters.  So  you  can  see  what  I 
mean  and  how  near  right  I am  when 
I tell  you  Liiat  many  of  the  people  who 
hire  a painter  to  do  work  for  them  are 
deceived  and  fooled  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  the  quality  of  materials  and 


the  time  used  for  putting  it  on  the 
building.” 

I listened  to  Mr.  Miller’s  experience 
in  the  painting  trade  with  considerable 
interest,  because  he  has  been  in  sev- 
eral big  cities  in  the  far  West  and 
worked  with  all  kinds  of  men,  and  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  a number  of 
master  painters  whose  ideas  of  honor 
and  fairness  in  their  work  seem  to  vary 
surprisingly. 

Miller  boosts  high  quality  work,  and 
with  that  he  argues  hotly  for  the  best 
grade  workman  to  be  employed,  and 
as  a climax  urges  that  decorating  con- 
tractors stop  their  murderous  price- 
cutting  and  get  down  to  a profitable 
basis  for  doing  work  where  they  will 
receive  enough  for  their  contracts  to 
enable  them  to  pay  good  prices  to 
skilled  workmen. 

Another  point  I was  glad  to  hear  him 
advocate  strenuously  was  the  training 
of  apprentices.  This  point  is  over- 
looked too  much  in  these  days,  and  if 
there  is  not  a movement  to  develop  a 
larger  and  better  number  of  appren- 
tices in  the  decorating  trade  it  will 
suffer  in  the  future. 

Learned  Trade  in  Nebraska. 

HIS  PAINTER  LEARNED  HIS 
TRADE  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
came  to  California  a few  years  ago. 
After  working  in  both  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  he  left  the  last  named 
place  and  went  to  Santa  Barbara,  where 
the  trade  was  brighter  and  where  he 
felt  the  prospects  for  him  were  a lit- 
tle better.  He  has  had  a fairly  all 
around  experience  in  his  ten  years  at 
the  trade  in  journey  work  as  well  as 
foreman  in  many  important  jobs. 

As  I left  Mr.  Miller  after  this  inter- 
view I believed  that  he  had  good  ideas 
and  if  he  truly  represents  the  practi- 
cal working  man  at  the  paint  trade, 
as  a journeyman,  the  Western  contrat- 
ing  painters  have  a class  of  men  which 
they  can  develop  into  exceedingly  high 
class  workman.  As  he  aptly  remarked 
there  are  a number  of  solid,  substan- 
tial boss  painters  and  decorators  in 
California  whose  ideals  as  master 
painters  are  qiute  as  high  in  their 
sphere  as  his  among  the  journeymen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
able  to  co-operate  so  successfully  as  to 
drive  the  tricky,  unprincipled  man  from 
the  trade  and  entirely  eliminate  him 
from  serving  the  public  as  he  is  doing 
at  the  nresent  time. 


Wall  Paper  Worth. 

By  Fred  R.  Barkhurst. 

TT  MIGHT  BE  SUPPOSED,  at  first 
thought,  that  federal  restriction 
of  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper 
need  not  affect*  any  individual’s  well 
being — save  as  it  injured  the  maker’s 
business  or  the  seller’s  profits.  But  the 
worth  of  wall  paper  is  represented  in 
more  than  dollars  and  cents.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  the  convenience,  the 
comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  great- 
er portion  of  our  population. 

A little  wall  paper  can  transform  a 
dingy  room  into  one  apparently  cheer- 
ful, wholesome  and  desirable.  It  can 
awaken  pride  in  environment  which 
formerly  had  not  been  thought  to  have 
existence.  It  can  inspire  latent  or  em- 
bryonic effort  to  real  achievement. 

That  is  a truly  remarkable  wprk  for 
a few  sheets  of  flowered  paper  to  be 


able  to  perform.  Yet  wall  paper  has  ac- 
complished these  results  times  without 
number.  It  has  made  a home  of  a 
hovel;  a place  akin  to  a palace,  which 
formerly  had  seemed  but  little  removed 
from  a dungeon. 

This  is  what  wall  paper  accomplishes 
through  its  influence  in  the  home  life. 
It  has  equally  marvelous  power  in  the 
activities  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  in  professional  undertakings.  It 
awakens  the  interest  of  the  toiler  to 
find  his  workshop  magically  touched  by 
its  spell.  The  business  house  over 
which  its  art  is  spread  oecomes  a place 
of  quickened  trade,  because  the  sales- 
people there  feel  new  joy  in  labor  which 
can  be  performed  amid  such  pleasant 
surroundings.  Likewise  in  the  office, 
the  increased  charm  wrought  brings  a 
surer  touch  to  the  responsibilities  de- 
manding attention  there.  In  every  in- 
stance the  necessitated  duties  have  been 
made  to  seem  more  exalted  by  reason  of 


the  new  beauty  that  has  been  brought 
into  being  within  the  walls  which  so 
lately  reflected  only  unloveliness. 

Who  was  it  invented  wall  paper?  Who 
saw  its  possibilities  for  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  spirits  of  mortal  man?  Some 
prophet,  some  seer — or  some  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  inner  work- 
ings of  human  consciousness  and  the 
needs  of  the  human  soul,  without  doubt. 

Wall  paper  is  a necessity  of  happy  liv- 
ing. We  may  not  appreciate  its  real 
worth  because  it  is  always  with  us.  But 
let  us  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
possess  it,  or  have  its  obtaining  made  a 
task  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  we 
soon  learn  how  much  we  have  lost. 
May  government  edict  never  work  to  the 
decreasing  of  wall  paper  stock,  nor  ad- 
vancing of  cost  beyond  the  power  of  the 
common  people  to  pay.  It  is  the  home- 
maker of  the  poorest;  the  genii  more 
marvelous  in  power  than  was  the  lamp 
of  Aladdin  of  old. 
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How  I Built 

Successful  Methods  of  a 

My 

Southern  Retail  Dealer 

Business 

Store  Has  a Personality 

Bv  FREDERICK  ARNOLD  FARRAR 

Last  week  while  travelinq 

in  southern  Missouri,  I was  at- 
tracted by  the  unusually  clean, 
bright  abearance  of  a certain  store 
front,  about  the  middle  of  the  block,  in 
a wide  awake  southern  town. 

There  was  something  fresh,  agreeable 
and  inviting  about  the  appearance  of 
this  store.  The  outside  was  freshly 
painted,  the  window  glass  was  clean, 
the  signs  were  clear  and  distinct.  The 
show  windows  had  been  freshly  trimmed 
with  displays  of  paints,  varnishes,  barn 
paints,  etc.,  and  I could  not  help  but 
cross  over  to  get  a closer  view,  and  was 
so  interested  in  the  windows  and  the 
general  appearance  of  this  paint  store 
that  I took  occasion  to  go  in  and  shake 
hands  with  the  proprietor. 

I found  him:  a very  agreeable,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
a contagious  smile,  and  I Could  not 
help  but  compare  him  with  the  outside 
appearance  of  the  store.  The  store  cer- 
tainly had  a personality,  and  it  matched 
that  of  its  owner. 

■Being  particularly  interested  in  his 
line  O'!  merchandise  we  sat  down  and 
had  a good  talk,  exchanging  ideas  and 
discussing  trade  conditions.  I watched 
him  carefully,  waiting  on  trade,  and  I 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  methods  of  his  clerks  in  handling 
business,  and  what  I got  from  this 
genial  store  keeper  I herein  pass  on  to 
you,  as  his  story  contains  many  inter- 
esting and  profitable  points. 

Special  Attention  to  Trade. 

WHnjB  HIS  GOODS,  HE  TOiKD 
ME,  were  sold  in  the  cities,  a 
large  percentage  of  his  trade 
came  from  the  smaller  towns  surround- 
ing his  store,  because  a big  majority  of 
the  people  live  in  small  towns  and  in 
rural  sections.  He  believed  that  it  was 
to  his  interest,  therefore,  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  customers . in  the 
smaller  centers,  for  in  helping  them  he 
had  proved  that  he  was  helping  him- 
self. 

He  believed  that  successful  merchants 
are  successful,  because  they  follow  fixed 
and  definite  rules  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  and  he  believed  that  the 
rules  could  be  narrowed  down  to  a very 
few,  rules  that  were  found  in  constant 
practice  by  the  unusually  successful, 
and  these  same  rules  also  furnish  an 
explanation  of  why  some  retailers  fail. 

He  believed  that  he  was  not  putting 
It  too  strongly,  when  he  said  that  mer- 
chants are  moderately  successful  or 
they  fail  entirely  in  proportion  to  the 
consideration  which  they  give  to  the 
few  business  principles  which  he  prac- 
ticed. In  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
most  important  points  he  believed,  was 
the  absolute  adherence  to  a plan  of 
handling  good  that  people  wanted.  The 


most  successful  merchants  I know  are 
the  hardest  men  to  sell  unknown  and 
unadvertised  goods,  no  matter  how  long 
they  have  been  on  the  market,  or  what 
their  various  qualities  may  be,  if  they 
are  not  well  known,  he  would  not  stock 
them. 

Quick  Sellers  the  Best. 

NOW  THIS  MISSOiURI  RETAILER 
invariably  put  in  brands  of 
paints,  varnishes  and  kindred 
line  products  that  he  knew  were  well 
advertised,  and  with  which  his  people 
were  familiar,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
enjoyed  frequent  turn  overs,  and,  there- 
fore, made  a greater  net  profit  on  his 
business. 

Profit  is  not  earned  until  the  goods 
are  sold,  and  if  they  are  slow  sellers 
or  require  a lot  of  hard  work  to  move 
them,  the  profits  is  naturally  cut  down. 
Some  will  stock  goods  because  such 
merchandise  shows  a gross  profit  of  per- 
haps 30  or  40  per  cent.,  and  they  pass 
up  goods  which  show  a gross  profits  of 
only  IS  or  20  per  cent.,  but  these  lower 
gross  profit  goods  will  frequently  turn 
themselves  over  six  or  eight  times  an- 
nually. 

If  you  go  over  the  stock  of  any  suc- 
cessful merchant,  you  will  invariably 
find  that  his  shelves  hold  very  few  slow- 
moving  lines.  Such  a type  of  buyer 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  stock  un- 
known or  unadvertised  goods,  and  an 
adherence  to  this  plan  means  that  they 
have  less  capital  tied  up  in  stock  and 
the  capital  invested  is  more  frequently 
turned  over. 

When  the  goods  are  brought  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  in  assorted 
sizes,  for  instance,  and  the  manufac- 
turer will  not  supply  fill-ins  the  mer- 
chant often  finds  himself  with  broken 
lines,  and  he  will  buy  this,  that  and  the 
other  from  the  next  salesman  that  hap- 
pens to  come  along,  and  he  soon  has  a 
jumbled  assortment.  Now,  this  is  a 
very  bad  policy;  you  should  stick  to  one 
line  of  goods  and  get  this  line  from 
the  manufacturer  who  will  keep  your 
stock  filled  with  all  of  one  brand. 

Especially,  when  your  customers  a^e 
using  a certain  quality  line,  you  do  not 
want  to  introduce  different  brands  and, 
therefore,  interfere  with  their  interest 
or  faith  on  what  you  have  previously 
offered.  Above  all,  do  not  allow  your 
stock  to  run  down  to  a lot  of  odds  and 
ends,  which  means  a bad  looking  and 
hard  selling  stock. 

Keep  to  a Standard  Price. 

Another  very  important 

angle  to  the  paint  proposition 
put  forward  and  in  line  with  the 
sale  of  well  known,  advertised  goods, 
was  that  of  a standard  price.  Now  your 


public  knows  the  p^ce  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  it,  provided  the  quality 
is  there,  unless  the  merchant  takes  to 
the  foolish  policy  of  pulling  down  the 
price.  Standard  price  maintenance  is 
the  one  and  only  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  a satisfactory  business. 

When  the  manufacturer  establishes  a 
price,  the  average  person  feels  that  it 
is  a just  one.  They  do  not,  as  a rule, 
stop  to  argue  that  price  with  the  sales- 
man when  it  covers  standard  goods, 
and,  therefore,  a quicker,  easier  sale  is 
made  and  the  salesman  is  able  to  wait 
upon  more  customers  in  a given  time. 

The  natural  sequence  to  standard 
price  is  standard  profit.  There  are  few 
things  that  worry  a merchant  more 
that  the  habit  of  price  cutting  by  his 
competitors,  and  yet  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a dealer  will  be  the  first  to  cut 
the  price  if  established  by  the  manufac- 
turer, a trick  which  is  turned  to  give 
the  impression  that  his  store  offers 
better  values,  but  the  dealer  who  cuts 
the  price  at  one  time  has  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  one  of  his  competitors 
for  doing  the  same’  thing,  and  certainly 
should  not  blame  the  customers  if  they 
get  into  price  arguments  at  other  times. 

Adhere  to  the  standard  price  and  you 
often  eliminate  arguments,  and  certain- 
ly help  to  maintain  a standard  profit, 
thus  relieving  yourself  of  much  worry. 
If  your  competitor  handles  a line  of 
goods  that  it  not  known,  he  may,  of 
course,  put  any  old  price  on  them,  but 
his  selling  of  unknown  goods  at  re- 
duced price  need  not  in  any  way  affect 
your  sales  of  standard  lines. 

Do  not  worry  about  the  cheap  trade 
your  competitors  attract  through  cut 
prices,  let  them  have  all  this  class  of 
trade  they  can  get.  What  you  want 
to  strive  to  do,  is  to  get  the  right  price 
for  the  right  goods,  for  you  then  are 
creating  more  profitable  trade  on  stan- 
dardized merchandise  at  established 
prices. 

Cash  Sales  Where  Possible. 

This  southern  retailer 

ALSO  had  a very  good  idea,  in 
that  he  felt  that  sequence  of  a 
fixed  price  is  a cash  basis  both  for  buy- 
ing and  selling.  The  granting  of  credit 
to  purchasers  is  a variation  of  the  fixed 
price  rule,  for  it  is  thus  necessary  to 
Include  the  mark  up  of  the  average 
credit  loss,  and  also  the  loss  of  inter- 
est. He  always  wanted  to  do  business 
on  an  absolutely  cash  basis,  and  main- 
tained this  desire  as  far  as  possible,  but 
there  is,  among  a certain  class  an  op- 
position to  paying  cash,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  so  great  that  he  thought 
best  not  to  enforce  this  step. 

However,  he  also  recognized  the  un- 
fairness of  charging  the  same  price  to 
the  man  who  pays  cash  on  the  spot. 
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and  the  man  for  whose  payment  he  had 
to  wait  from  30  to  60  days,  or  perhaps 
lose  it  altogether.  In  some  cases  he 
made  a cash  discount  allowance  of  2 
per  cent,  on  large  orders,  and  at  one 
time  he  employed  a coupon  system 
based  on  the  2 per  cent,  rate,  and  re- 
deemable at  the  store  in  goods.  These 
coupons  were  always  advertisements  for 
the  store,  and  brought  back  many  a 
holder  to  buy  again. 

This  system  not  only  equalized  the 
prices,  but  it  was  distinctly  worth 
while  as  an  advertisement,  the  coupons 
being  given  oly  when  cash  was  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  result  was 
the  great  cutting  down  of  credit  sales. 

Keeping  Up  Quality. 

WHEN  A MANUFACTURER  PUTS 
his  name  and  his  trade  mark 
on  a can  of  house  paint  it  is 
like  turning  on  the  spotlight.  A reput- 
able manufacturer  would  not  dare  to 
put  his  name  and  trade  mark  on  his 
goods,  for  which  he  charges  a quality 
price,  unless  he  stood  back  of  this  trade 
mark  with  a guaranty  of  quality  and 
responsibility. 

The  retailer  who  specializes  on  well 
advertised  goods  has  practically  all  the 
advantage.  He  assumes  no  responsibil- 
ity for  the  quality,  for  the  trade  mark 


Some  Bits  of  History 
Paint  Manufacture 

PREVIOUS  TO  OUR  CIVIL  WAR,  col- 
ors ground  in  Japan  were  un_ 
known  to  the  trade,  coach  paint- 
ers using  colors  ground  in  oil,  thinning 
them  with  turpentine  in  order  to  make 
them  dry  flat,  and  when  necessary, 
drawing  the  oil  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
fore adding  the  turpentine. 

For  the  better  class  of  work  they  de- 
pended on  the  addition  of  coach  var_ 
nish,  which  was  mostly  imported  from 
England,  the  American  varnish  indus- 
try being  still  in  its  infancy,  and  japan 
driers  and  coach  japan  being  unknown. 
For  means  to  dry  oil  colors,  paste  driers 
of  various  makes  were  being  used.  Wa- 
ter cooled  grinding  mills  were  then  de- 
signed and  introduced,  which  made  the 
use  of  grinding  japans  and  varnishes 
possible  in  the  milling  of  coach  colors 
without  gumming  up  the  product 
through  the  excessive  evaporation  of 
the  turpentine  in  the  medium  or  vehicle. 

Business  in  the  Seventies. 

During  the  ’70s  and  the  early 
’80s  there  were  several  paint 
manufacturing  Arms  who  did  a 
wonderful  business  in  coach  colors,  one 
especially,  whose  snccessors  are  still  in 
business,  having  an  eye  to  progress. 
Reading  some  criticisms  by  a high-class 
coach  painter  of  New  York  city  on  the 
difficulty  of  spreading  the  new  colors  in 
japan,  the  blacks  especially,  he  made 
the  expert’s  acquaintance,  asking  for  his 
views  and  engaging  him  to  work  out 
the  problem,  which  was  done  very  suc- 
cessfully with  great  margins  of  profit, 
rnaking  the  manufacturer  a multi-mil- 
lionaire in  less  than  two  decades. 

The  idea  was  to  eliminate  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  dry  colors  of  light  specific 
gravity,  such  as  lampblack,  ivory  or 
bone  black,  Russian  or  Chinese  blue  by 
introducing  an  inert  material  of  heavy 
gravity,  a material  with  some  “tooth” 


is  a guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer that  he  will  make  good,  and 
the  retailer  thus  assumes  no  loss  in 
case  the  goods  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  customer. 

Trade  marks  have  their  own  reputa- 
tion at  stake;  they  cannot  afford  to 
fool  the  public,  they  simply  must  rep- 
resent quality  and  they  must  stay  good, 
and  what  is  more,  responsibility  for 
their  staying  good  remains  with  the 
manufacturer  and  need  not  be  borne  by 
the  retailer,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
unknown  brands. 

Our  friends  never  lost  an  opportunity 
pleasantly  to  educate  the  consumer  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  proper  paint- 
ing. He  made  friends  with  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
he  found  that  keeping  good-will  was  a 
lot  easier  than  getting  it  back.  He  had 
a singular  generosity,  he  never  be- 
lieved in  being  stingy,  for  he  felt  that 
a stingy  man  was  generally  an  inefid- 
cient  one  who  never  improved  his 
standing  with  his  associates  or  in  the 
community.  He  believed  in  the  first 
place  that  to  make  any  kind  of  a suc- 
cess, a man  must  respect  himself  and 
he  never  could  do  this  and  be  a tight- 
wad. 

If  certain  matters  were  in  doubt  he 
gave  the  customer  the  benefit  of  that 


in  the  Development  of 
in  the  United  States. 

and  barium  sulphate,  either  in  the  form 
of  natural,  water  floated  barytes  or. 
blanc  fixe  (precipitated  barytes),  was 
decided  upon. 

It  worked  well  in  practice  in  point  of 
free  flowing  and  spreading  under  the 
brush  in  blacks,  blues,  greens  and  lake 
colors  apt  to  liver.  This  extender,  or 
stretcher,  being  rather  cheap  in  cost, 
was  used  in  the  whole  lines  of  color  to 
the  extent  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  dry  color,  and  not  only  in 
his  make  of  coach  colors,  but  in  the  oil 
colors  as  well. 

Product  Branded  Pure. 

AL.L,  THE  LABELS  CONTINUED 
as  before  to  be  branded  “pure,” 
no  matter  what  proportion  of  the 
cheapener  was  used,  and  here  is  where 
the  other  trade  interfered  at  a late  day. 
One  concern  specially,  more  from  mo- 
tions of  commercial  competition,  then 
from  conscientious  principles,  had  the 
whole  line  analyzed  by  their  chemical 
laboratories,  finding  conditions  as 
above. 

'This  was  the  start  of  a crusade  in 
the  paint  business,  pro  and  con,  the 
parties,  dubbed  the  “Apostles  of  Pur- 
ity,” standing  out  for  strictly  pure 
goods,  when  so  labeled,  while  the  so- 
called  Apostles  of  barytes  argued  that 
the  material  was  pure,  even  when  ex- 
tended with  barytes,  etc. 

Not,  however,  until  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators’  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  took  hold  of  the  matter 
in  the  early  90’s  of  the  last  century 
was  there  any  headway  made,  and  even 
then,  despite  the  introduction  of  bills  In 
the  various  State  legislatures  and  in 
Congress  little  real  headway  was  made 
to  compel  true  labeling,  until  finally  in 
1905,  some  Western  States,  notably 
North  Dakota,  through  its  agricultural 


doubt,  even  though  it  cost  him  some- 
thing to  do  so,  thereby  making  another 
friend. 

He  called  my  attention  to  the  man 
who  starts  out  to  accumulate  by  hold- 
ing on  to  everything  he  got  his  hands 
on,  who  never  parted  with  a dime  un- 
less  he  was  forced  to  do  so — the  type 
who  bought  the  cheapest  clothes,  ate 
the  cheapest  food  and  handled  the 
cheapest  goods,  and  adopted  every  oth- 
er small  means  to  save  pennies.  That 
is  a bad  habit  for  a man  to  get,  for  it 
grows  into  failure.  A stingy  man  is 
generally  a man  of  narrow  vision,  he 
can  never  “stack  up”  with  the  big 
hearted,  liberal  type  who  lets  loose  hla 
last  cent  for  the  common  good.  You 
cannot  be  a successful  retailer  and 
have  a pinched  up,  stingy  miture,  with 
a narrow,  sordid  strait  that  dries  up 
your  character  and  the  profits  in  the 
till. 

Our  Missouri  friend  cultivated  a lib- 
eral way  of  living.  In  satisfying  others 
he  .satisfied  himself,  and  his  whole 
store  radiated  this  personality.  I cer- 
tainly felt  better  for  the  call,  and  after 
taking  the  train  I could  not  help  but 
writing  all  this  down  in  the  hopes  that 
it  wil  help  other  paint  retailers,  all  of 
M’hom  have  the  same  opportunity,  if 
they  will  but  graps  it. 


college  and  legislature  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  movement. 

However,  as  in  all  things,  the  ex- 
treme demands  of  paternal  legislation 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  in  this 
as  in  many  other  things.  The  original 
idea  was  to  compel  the  manufacturers 
to  make  their  prices  commensurate  with 
the  actual  ingredients  in  the  package 
with  a fair  margin  of  profit  to  them, 
instead  of  profiteering  by  afiixing  labels, 
parading  under  a false  name  or  term. 

Liquid  Paints  Ready  for  Use. 

These  are  what  old  line  painters 
usually  term  Patent  Paints,  and 
to  which  many  of  them  object 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  used  di- 
rect by  property  owners  themselves,  or 
by  interlopers  in  the  craft,  who  have 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  and  are 
not  able  to  mix  or  shade  a batch  of 
paint. 

These  materials  first  came  on  the 
market  a few  years  after  the  end  of 
the  civil  war  and  the  trend  of  the  times 
has  been  productive  of  an  enormous 
increase. 

Many  Excellent  Paints. 

There  i\£RE  many  manufacturers, 
however,  who  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  great  wear  of  their 
products  in  the  many  varying  climates 
of  this  country  and  out  of  it,  and  also 
to  the  great  improvements  made  by  re- 
search in  laboratories,  as  well  as  by 
actual  field  test  on  testing  fences  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Paint  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Testing  Materials  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  efforts  in 
this  connection,  as  by  this  means,  no 
one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter need  to  lack  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, as  to  what  pigments  and  which 
are  required  in  a paint  for  certain  sec- 
tions and  localities,  as  well  as  to  condi- 
tions of  surface. 
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The  Test- 
Bridling 
a Brush 


IN  THE  GOOD  OLD 
days  when  Spring 
came  smiling  in, 
bringing  work  and 
joy  to  the  long-idle 
painter,  there  were 
two  tests  whereby 
one  might  prove  or 
disprove  the  claim  of 
the  nomad  that  he 
was  really  a painter. 
He  could  not  v/ork 
many  months  at  the 
trade  before  the  skin 
on  the  side  of  his 
middle  finger  would 
harden  or  be  callous; 
this,  painters  called 
the  bull’s  neck.  That 
was  one  test.  The 
other  was  his  ability 
or  inabiiity,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to 
bridle  a brush. 

Now,  it  is  no  proof 
of  inability  to  do  a 
good  job  of  painting  if  the  applicant 
cannot  mix  paints,  for  he  may  have 
worked  years  at  the  trade  and  never 
get  the  chance  to  mix  a pot  of  color. 
But  bridle  a brush  he  must,  at  the 
start,  learning  how  to  do  it.  Nor  can 
he  avoid  getting  the  bull’s  neck  on  his 
finger.  And,  should  a painter  quit  the 
trade,  never  taking  up  the  brush  again 
in  fifty  years,  he  will  not  have  forgot- 
ten how  to  wrap  the  twine  around  the 
brush. 

I presume  brushes  for  painting  have 
always  been  bridled;  at  least  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Nor  has  a better  way  ever  been 
invented,  though  many  devices  have 
been  tried,  and  some  are  still  in  use. 
But  I must  make  an  exception  here;  a 


A Task  Which  Shows  the 
Real  Painter  — Several 
Styles  of  Bridles 


Leuns  Bridle  Device. 


By  A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 

fiat  brush  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  bridling  with  twine.  Lewis’  patent 
bridle,  I think,  is  about  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  used  on  round  and  oval 
paint  and  varnish  brushes  and  on  sash 
tools  too. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a brush  maker,  I 
think,  but  for  years  sold  brushes  or 
traveled  for  brush  houses.  I know 
him  well,  and  he  made  quite  a tidy 
sum  of  money  from  the  sale  of  his 
device. 

But  the  good  old  way  is  not  without 
its  week  points;  the  twine  will,  some- 
times at  least,  work  down,  almost  al- 
ways when  newly  put  on,  and  then  it 
must ' be  rebound.  Then  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  bridling  choking  the 
brush,  as  it  is  technically  called;  that 
is  to  say,  it  squeezes  the  bristles  into 
a bad  shape;  to  avoid  this  we  used  to 
place  a cork  in  the  center  of 
the  bristles,  under  the  bind- 
ing; this  kept  the  bristles  in 
their  place.  I presume,  how- 
ever, that  this  choking  was 
more  the  fault  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  brush  than  due  to 
faulty  bridling,  as  it  occurred 
only  once  in  a while,  and  it 
happened  with  the  most  ex- 
pert bridlers. 

Again,  to  secure  the  twine 
after  the  binding  around  the 
bristles,  it  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  ends  of  the  twine  in 
the  brush  head  with  tacks, 
and  the  tacks  injure  the  brush 
head  or  block  and  also  are  apt 
to  hurt  the  fingers  when  work- 
ing with  the  brush.  However, 
with  these  faults,  and  they  are 
indeed  minor  ones,  there  is 
nothing  better,  if  as  good,  as 
the  twine  bridling. 

Difficult  to  Describe. 

IT  IS  RATHER  DIF- 
FICULT to  convey 
to  the  beginner’s 
mind  a proper  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  em- 
ployed in  bridling  a 
brush  with  twine,  but 
it  is  this  way:  Take 

the  twine  and  hold  it 
against  the  brush  head 
with  the  thumb,  allow- 
ing about  six  inches  of 
the  twine  lay  along 
and  parallel  with  the 
bristles.  Then  run  the 
twine  around  the 
bristles  until  you  have 
covered  enough  to  take 
up  the  excess  of  the 
bristles’  length ; stop 
on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  where  the  twine 
lies  along  the  bristles. 


then  reverse  the  twine  around  the 
brush,  to  form  a loop,  through  which 
pass  the  free  end  of  the  twine,  tighten 
it  up,  then  pass  it  down  to  the  brush 
head  and  tack  it  there.  The  end  of  the 
first  twine  that  was  laid  is  then  drawn 
tight  and  fastened  to  the  block,  like  the 
other  was.  Thi  illustration  shows  the 
beginning  and  finish  of  the  old-time 
and  still  popular  form  of  bridling. 

, Bridling  a brush  too  tight  is  bad,  as 
it  causes  the  bristles  to  twist,  foiling 
what  is  known  as  a swallow  tail,  or 
choke.  Some  brushes  seem  peculiarly 
liable  to  this,  no  matter  how  careful 
one  may  be.  The  twine  must,  of  course, 
be  drawn  firmly,  yet  not  too  much  so. 
Again,  many  painters  put  the  newly 
bound  brush  in  water,  to  soak  it,  which 
I do  not  now  approve  of,  though  I did 
it  myself  many  years ; this  is  very 


Bridling  With  Twine. 

likely  to  result  in  making  the  bridle 
too  tight.  It  does,  however,  keep  the 
new  bridle  from  slipping  down,  as  it 
does  when  used  dry,  or  without  wet- 
ting. 

To  Keep  Bristles  Straight. 

ONE  METHOD  FOR  KEEPING  the 
bristles  straight  consists  in  wrap- 
ping paper  around  the  bristles  be- 
fore bridling,  and  after  bridling  the 
paper  is  slipped  out.  This  paper  should 
be  stiff  and  smooth.  The  twine  used 
in  bridling  should  be  rather  light, 
though  thick  enough  to  prevent  its 
slipping  from  place.  Nor  should  it  be 
a smooth,  hard  twine,  but  rather  soft 
and  roughish,  which  will  cause  the 
twine  to  hold  together  better.  Some 
prefer  cotton  twine,  others  use  hemp 
or  jute  twine.  In  any  case,  the  char- 
acter and  size  of  the  twine  must  suit 
the  size  and  character  of  brush. 

The  purpose  of  bridling  is  to  shorten 
the  bristles,  which,  in  ordinary  paint 
brushes,  are  too  long  for  use,  until  they 
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wear  down  at  least,  and  if  not  short- 
ened and  stiffened  with  twine  they 
would  splatter  the  paint  around,  and 
not  do  smooth  work.  For  the  same 
reason  sash  tools  are  bridled,  and  the 
manner  of  bridling  them  is  the  same 
as  with  the  larger  brush.  As  the 
bristles  wear  down,  the  bridling  is  re- 
moved, a little  at  a time,  until  only  a 
stump  remains,  then  the  remainder  of 
the  twine  is  taken  off  and  the  stump 
put  to  some  minor  use;  we  used  to 
rub-in  graining  color  with  it. 

The  way  to  manage  a short  hair 
brush,  but  whose  hairs  or  bristles  are 


sufficient  width  and  diameter  to 
suit  any  sized  brush.  There 
were  also  special  ones  made  for 
ffat  wall  brushes.  A strip  of 
tape  on  either  side  took  the 
plac.e  of  the  free  ’ends  of  twine 
of  the  old  bridle;  they  were 
tacked  to  the  head  of  the  brush. 
To  get  the  bristles  into  the 
woven  ring  you  had  to  wrap 
twine  around  the  bristles,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  and 
wrapping  to  the  top;  then  you 
worked  on  the  woven  eastic 
band,  removing  the  twine  after- 
wards. It  was  easily  and 
quickly  done,  and  made  a very 
neat  appearance,  and  did  all 
that  was  required  of  a bridle. 
As  stated,  they  were  made  in 
various  sizes,  to  fit  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  brushes.  But  the  old 
way  was  cheaper,  neither  deal- 
ers nor  painters  would  buy 
them,  and  so  I guess  they 
passed  out.  But  if  I am  in  error 
I would  be  glad’ to  be  so  informed. 

A Simple  Bridle.' 

Here  is  a bridle  that  any  one 
may  make;  I made  one  and  used 
. it  some.  Take  a sheet  of  thin 
metal,  such  as  tin  or  brass,  file  the  cut 
edges  smoothly,  and  cut  out  to  size  re- 
quired. You  can  get  dimensions  by 
passing  a piece  of  paper  around  the 
brush,  to  serve  as  a pattern.  Cut  the 
metal  with  shears  as  per  diagram 
Shown.  The  tongue  A is"  passed 
through  the  slits  shown  at  B and 
bent  back  to  hold.  The  parts  C C are 
tacked  to  the  brush  block  where  you 
would  tack  a twine  bridle. 


A Bridle  Any  One  Can  Make. 

too  long  for  convenience,  is  to  slip  a 
rubber  band  around  it. 

Bridling  Sash  Tool. 

I SPOKE  OF  BRIDLING  a sash  tool 
same  as  a paint  brush;  but  there  is 
some  difference,  for  sometimes  we, 
instead  of  using  a tack  for  fastening 
the  twine  made  a slit  in  the  wood 
above  the  wire  or  twine  binding  and 
pressed  the  bridling  twine  into  it;  the 
slit  may  be  made  with  the  corner  of 
the  putty  knife,  and  the  end  of  the 
twine  pressed  into  it  with  the  same 
tool.  This  securely  holds  the  twine, 
and  does  away  with  the  tack,  the  head 
of  which  will  make  its  handling  in  use 
very  unpleasant. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  so-called  pat- 
ent bridles  was  that  invented  and  made 
by  a man  named  Sibley,  whose  home 
was  in  Vermont,  at  Bennington.  I do 
not  know  whether  this  bridle  is  still 
on  the  market  or  not,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bridle  and  its  inventor 
dates  back  more  than  twenty  years, 
when  he  visited  me  at  my  home,  re- 
maining all  night  with  me.  I used  this 
bridle  some  years,  and  always  liked  it. 
But  they  shared  the  common  late  of 
patent  bridles,  I believe,  and  were  not  a 
success. 

This  bridle  consisted  of  a band  of 
woven  elastic,  sewed  to  form  a ring  of 


I will  conclude  with  a de- 
scription of  a novel  way  of 
bridling,  which  I once  saw  de- 
scribed in  a British  trade  jour- 
nal. Start  to  wind  the  twine  at 
the  place  you  wish  the  bridling 
to  stop,  as  shown  at  E.  Then, 
here  and  there,  pull  down  a few 
bristles  over  the  twine,  to  pre- 
vent the  slipping  of  the  twine. 
Bring  the  bristles  over  and  under  the 
twine  to  hold  them  fast.  Finish  by  tying 
the  ends  of  the  twine  together,  as  shown 
at  F.  I do  not  quite  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  this  form  of  bridling. 

Timely  Warning  Against  Use 
of  Linseed  Oil  Substitutes. 

This  ARTICILiE  is  not  intended  to 
caution  against  the  use  of  paint 
oils,  that  have  been  tested  for 
some  time,  even  befoi’e  the  extraordi- 
nary advances  in  the  price  of  linseed 
and  other  drying  oils,  that,  when  em- 
ployed as  a medium  for  spreading  paint, 
in  judicious  fashion,  will  serve  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  as  well  as  would 
the  pure  linseed  oil.  What  we  refer  to, 
are  oils  that  are  not  foisted  on  the  con- 
sumer as  substitutes,  but  are  offered 
frankly'  as  a means  to  assist  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  genuine  article,  of 
which  there  is  an  alarming  scarcity. 
Linseed  oil  commands  a market  price 
that  Is  prohibitive  in  mixing  paint  for 
ordinary  use  on  surfaces  that  do  not 
require  permanent  protection. 

Some  Brands  Well  Known. 

A FEW  BRANDS  of  such  oils  have 
been  on  the  market  for  some 
years,  and  are  well  known  to  the 
trade  in  general.  On  the  other  hand. 


painters  and  Industrial  consumers  axe 
fiooded  with  literature  from  some  West- 
ern oil  companies  that  have  never 
crushed  a bushel  of  linseed,  but  whose 
products  are  in  the  petroleum  line,  of- 
fering perfect  linseed  oil  substittutes 
at  prices  almiost  as  low  as  petroleum 
Itself  or  at  least  not  higher  than  what 
pure  linseed  oil  sold  for  three  years  ago. 

One  firm,  in  the  city  of  the  middle 
west,  is  offering  what  they  call  adul- 
terated linseed  oil,  at  a figure  four- 
fifths  the  present  market  price  of  the 
pure  article,  but  are  honest  enough  to 
state  that  the  oil  is  adulterated,  while 
they  do  not  state  the  extent,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  adulteration. 

The  less  conscientious  parties,  how- 
ever, simply  claim  that  their  product 
is  a perfect  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in 
working,  wear  and  tear,  drying  perfect- 
ly, when  used  for  thinning  paste  paints 
ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  so  on. 

Harm  to  Painting  Trade. 

Ir  IS  THIS  PRACTICiE  of  circulariz- 
ing the  public  in  general  through  the 
mails  that  is  bound  to  do  harm  to 
the  painting  trade,  because  when  un- 
thinking patrons  note  claims  for  the 
goods  and  the  low  prices,  reputable 
painters  will  experience  difficulty  In 
convincing  them  of  the  real  demerits 
of  paint  so  mixed. 

It  is  a well  established  fact  that  such 
paint  will  not  stand  up  in  exposure  to 
sun  and  driving  rain  storms,  but  will 
w-ash  down  in  short  order.  Then,  aside 
from  these  so-called  substitutes,  there 
are  oils  offered  hy  others,  under  fancy 
brands,  that  are  sold  considerably  be- 
low the  present  market  price  of  linseed 
oil,  which,  it,  is  claimed,  will  do  the 
work,  but  on  close  inspection  are  found 
to  be  blends  of  linseed  oil,  china  wood 
oil  and  menhaden  oil,  bodied  up  by  boil- 
ing with  or  without  driers,  and  thinned 
with  petroleum  spirit  of  high  fiash 
point. 

Most  of  these,  however,  on  drying, 
when  mixed  with  paint,  show  a lack  of 
lustre.  While  the  brands  that  have  stood 
the  test  for  some  years  approach  the 
effect  given  by  the  genuine  linseed  oil 
closely  in  point  of  working,  wear,  and 
permanentcy  of  gloss. 

Some  Specifications. 

S OME  OF  THE  specifications  of  the 
shipyards  for  paint  to  protect  the 
wooden  structures  require-  a thin- 
ner as  follows::  — 

20  per  cent  of  raw  linseed  oil 
40  per  cent  of  china  wood  oil 
20  per  cent  of  menhaden  fish  oil 
20  per  cent  of  petroleum  spirit 
Whatever  the  real  merit  of  this  mix- 
ture is,  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  it 
certainly  would  not  make  an  ideal  build- 
ing or  house  paint,  no  matter  what  the 
pigmento  to  be  used  is.  In  the  case 
cited,  it  was  to  be  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
paint  applied  to  cedar  lumber  from  the 
far  northwest,  the  object  to  keep  the 
wood  from  warping  through  moisture. 


If  you  save  to  the  utmost  of  your 
capacity  and  buy  W.  S.  S,  and  Liberty 
Bonds  to  the  limit  of  your  financial  re- 
sources you  will  be  as  genuinely  patri- 
otic as  any  one.  But  do  not  forget  that 
this  means  the  limit  of  your  financial 
resources — the  limit  reached  after 
downright,  hard  saving — saving  that 
represents  sacrifice. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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New  Jersey  to  Hold  Open  Meeting  at  Newark 


The  open  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
evutive  Board^of  the  New  Jersey 
Master  Painters  Association  will 
be  held  in  Newark.  This  was  deciotu 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  at  their  meeting  room  in 
Newark.  The  exact  time  . and  heau- 
quarters  for  the  meeting  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  a committee  consisting  of 
Messrs,  Witt,  Thorpe  and  Greenwald. 
A program  committee  was  appointed 
by  President  Schlosser,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Hecht,  Potter,  Horsfleld,  Dray- 
ton and  W.  V.  Bogart. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  to  be  held 
since  the  one  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  last  state  convention  at  As- 
bury  Park,  in  July,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  important  matters  taken  up. 

E.  F.  Schlosser,  the  president,  elected 
at  the  Asbury  Park  convention,  was  in 
the  chair.  Roll  call  showed  the  other 
officers  present. 

Treasurer  H.  L.  Bartholomew  made 
his  report  . which  was  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

International  Board  Member 
Report. 

Henry  witt,  jr„  member  of 

the  International  Executive 
Board,  made'  a report  on  the  re- 
cent action  of  that  board  at,  its  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  While  Mr.  Witt  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  that  meeting, 
he  said  that  he  had  received  a report 
from  A.  H.  McGhan,  general  secretary. 
The  members’  attention  was  called  to 
me  fact  that  the  convention  had  been 
changed  from  New  Orleans  to  Cleve- 
land, because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
transportation,  which  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  many  master  painters  to 
go  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Witt  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  bought  up  at  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention the  question  of  making  the 
per  capita  tax  $2  instead  of  ?1  as  it  is 
now.  He  said  that  an  alternative  had 
been  suggested,  which  was  to  place  a 
per  capita  tax  on  associate  members  In 
the  various  state  organizations.  He 
also  stated  that  there  was  a probability 


of  the  Paterson  question  being  brought 
up  at  the  International  convention,  as 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Paterson 
association  claimed  that  the  action 
taken  on  this  matter  at  the  last  New 
Jersey  convention  was  contrary  to  cer- 
tain provision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  International  association. 

George  Udall,  chairman  of  the  Lia- 
bility Insurance  committee  reported 
progress,  but  stated  that  not  much  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  hot 
summer  months. 

To  Get  Liability  Insurance  Data. 

FJ.  BERGMANN,  JR.,  SUG- 
GESTED that  the  secretary 
• write  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  local  associations  asking  them 
to  secure  from  their  members  data  re- 
garding their  business,  the  number  of 
men  they  employed,  the  time  they  had 
been  in  business,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  the  cost  to  the  master 
painters  of  such  accidents.  He  be- 
lieved that  with  this  information  be- 
fore it  the  committee  would  have  some 
basis  on  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Christofferson,  of  the  Manufac- 
turers’ Liability  Insurance  Company, 
in  reply  to  a question,  said  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  an  act  to  come  ui) 
before  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  apply  to  experienced  rating. 
This  was  to  have  the  building  trades 
classed  so  that  they  could  receive  the 
benefit  of  experience  rating.  This  rat- 
ing, he  explained,  was  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  safety  appliances 
which  different  manufacturers  might 
employ.  Plant  No.  1 would  have  better 
safety  devices  than  Plant  No.  2,  and 
would  thus  secure  a lower  rate  for  lia- 
bility insurance.  Experience  rating 
could  not  be  secured  for  a period  of  less 
than  19  mouths.  The  building  trades, 
which  included  painters,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  cut  down  their  premiums. 

Mr.  Christofferson  said  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  was  that  some  master 
painters  would  not  carry  the  insur- 
ance, he  cited  one  insiance,  where  a 
painter  refused  to  carry  such  insur- 
ance. By  this  method  he  could  take  a 


contract  at  a lower  figure  than  the 
painter  who  followed  the  law  and  car- 
ried insurance.  He  assured  the  board 
members  that  steps  wouid  be  taken  to 
compel  all  persons  coming  within  the 
law  to  carry  insurance,  so  that  all 
would  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

On  a question  as  to  when  the  master 
painters  under  the  mutual  plan  were 
to  receive  their  dividends  on  policies 
in  force,  he  said  that  this  would  come 
some  time  in  February. 

Trade  School  Plans. 

CHARLES  HECHT,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
the  Trade  Schools  Committee,  re- 
ported some  progress,  but  said 
that  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing with  regard  to  the  new  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
he  would  be  under  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted officials.  It  was  explained  that 
his  work  was  purely  for  the  associa- 
tion and  he  did  not  operate  under  the 
regular  law.  Under  this  interpretation 
he  agreed  to  continue  as  chairman,,  sub- 
ject to  such  rulings  as  might  be  made 
later. 

Mr.  Bergman  said  that  the  question 
of  apprentices  was  an  important  one 
and  that  he  had  told  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  his ‘town — ^North  Hudson — 
that  he  would  take  classes  free  of 
charge,  three  days  in  the  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  instruction  in 
painting  and  decorating.  'What  action 
the  Board  of  Education  would  take  he 
did  not  know: 

It  was  stated  that  -Newark,  through 
its  Board  of  Education  had  asked  the 
'War  Board  for  authority  to  go  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  a school  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  taking  incapa- 
citated soldiers,  and  teaching  them  a 
useful  trade  or  occupation.  A motion 
was  made  that  the  Trade  School  Com- 
mittee draft  a resolution  to  the  War 
Board,  asking  it  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  Newark  Board  of  Education.  This 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  board  gave  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Newark  Master  Painters’  Assocla- 
iton  for  allowing  it  the  use  of  the  as- 
sociation’s rooms  for  its  meeting  place. 


Government  Painting  By  Contractors 


SOME  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in  the 
efforts  made  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  general 
secretary,  and  other  officials  to  obtain 
recognition  of  contracting  painters  by 
the  government,  in  granting  contracts 
for  painting  of  the  various  government 
buildings. 

This  was  a delicate  matter  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  so  many  factors 
entering  into  it,  and  the  master  painters 
wanted  to  be  assured  that  their  actions 
would  in  no  way  hamper  the  work  of 
painting  which  the  government  had  lo 
do.  They  did  not  want  any  miscon- 
struction of  their  stand,  any  intimation 
that  they  were  not  entirely  patriotic  in 


their  endeavors. 

The  stand  of  the  Association  was  that 
the  work  would  be  better  done,  and  that 
results  would  be  infinitely  better  if  com- 
petent contracting  painters  were  given 
the  work,  and  in  this  contention  they 
found  no  opposition  from  those  in  au- 
thority. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  has 
influenced  the  letting  of  several  jobs  to 
the  master  painters  instead  of  the  gov- 
ernment employing  the  men  direct.  In- 
stances are  the  painting  of  the  large 
dormitories  being  built  at  the  Union 
Station  Plaza,  Washington,  the  contract 
for  which  was  let  to  a master  painter 
fob  a sum  of  more  than  $50,000,  and  a 
contract  for  $80,000  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Building. 


The  results  attained  'are  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
large  construrction  companies  operating 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  as  set 
forth  in  the  replies  which  they  made  to 
letters  sent  to  them  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

One  of  these  letters  is  from  the 
Thompson-Starrett  Company,  and  reads 
as  follows;  — 

“In  answer  to  your  recent  inquiry  as 
to  our  custom  on  ‘painting  work’  on 
our  various  building  contracts,  we 
would  say  that  we  always  sublet  our 
painting  to  regularly  organized  paint- 
ing contractors,  as  all  other  builders  do. 

“It  stands  to  reason  that  regularly  or- 
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ganized  painting  contractors  who  make 
a specialty  of  this  work  can  do  the  work 
more  economical  and  speedily  than  one 
not  organized  for  this  one  particular 
branch. 

Another  is  from  the  George  A.  Puller 
Company,  Washington  office.  The  text 
of  this  letter  is  as  follows:  — 

‘‘Responding  to  your  inquiry  as  to  our 
method  of  doing  the  painting  work  on 
the  various  buildings  constructed  by  us, 
would  say  that  we  invariably  place  sub- 
contracts with  the  best  concerns  in  this 
line  of  work  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

“We  have  found  from  practical  ex- 
perience, extending  over  a period  of  a 
great  many  years,  that  the  work  can  be 
done  cheaper  and  better  under  the  di- 
rections of  the  man  that  has  made  a 
business  of  this  class  of  work.  The  su- 
pervision given  by  the  painter  contrac- 
tors has  proven  to  us  to  be  more  than 
an  offset  to  the  charge  they  made  for 
their  services  in  the  matter.  The  very 
fact  that  this  custom  has  prevailed  in 
the  face  of  competition  among  building 
contractors  for  a long  period  of  years 
proves  that  it  is  the  most  economical 
and  practical  method  of  doing  the 
work.” 

Writing  to  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  at  that 
time  officer  in  charge  of  Cantonment 
Construction  Division,  the  Builders’  and 
Manufacturers’  Exchange,  under  date  of 
June  26,  enclosed  copies  of  these  letters 
and  called  attention  to  the  attitude  of 
the  exchange,  as  voiced  at  the  meeting 
held  just  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  let- 
ter. In  this  communication  the  ex- 
change said: — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Builders  and 


PAINT  MANUFACTURERS, 
through  their  chemists,  have 
given  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  marine  paints  and  their 
application,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  many  good  formulas  for  making 
anti-corrosion  and  anti-fouling  marine 
compounds,  though  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  formulating  of  such  coat- 
ings are  many,  so  many  indeed  that  an 
absolutely  anti-fouling  paint  is  still 
rather  doubtful. 

A marine  paint  to  be  efficient  on  the 
hull  must  prevent  corrosion,  due  to  salt 
water,  and  where  it  is  also  required  to 
prevent  the  destructive  action  of  bar- 
nacles, algae,  etc.,  it  must  possess  the 
quality  of  closely  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face of  parts  coated  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  of  the  peeling  off  in 
thin  layers,  where  the  dead  organisms 
are  situated,  without  exposing  the  hull 
of  the  vessel.  Such  paints  contain 
some  poisonous  substance  that  will 
prove  fatal  to  animal  enemies. 

Red  Lead  for  Priming. 

Ir  IS  GENERALLY  AGREED  among 
experts  that  the  best  pigment  for 
iron  or  steel  painting,  particularly 
as  a first  or  priming  coat,  is  red  lead; 
and  even  for  surfaces  that  have  to  be 
under  water  continually,  as  the  hull  of 
a vessel  must,  red  lead  paint  is  the 
best  primer,  and  that  the  best  coating 
uprn  this  is  some  sort  of  varnish  paint. 
The  government  uses  red  lead  on  all  its 
iron  and  steel  work,  whether  it  is  to 
be  under  or  over  water. 

As  a rule  the  boat  painter,  in  the 


Manufacturers’  Exchange  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  held  June  17,  1918,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  requesting  that  the 
officer  in  charge  of  Cantonment  Con- 
struction Division,  place  the  work  of 
painting  under  the  supervision  of  a mas- 
ter painter,  and  to  further  request  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  government  con- 
sideration be  given  as  far  as  possible  to 
expert  supervision. 

In  painting  labor  constitutes  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  fre- 
quently amounting  to  more  than  66  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  involved,  therefore, 
the  constant  supervision  of  an  expert  in 
that  trade  in  order  to  obtain  most  eco- 
nomical results  is  quite  apparent. 

Attached  hereto  please  find  copies  of 
self-explanatory  letters  from  Thompson- 
Starrett  Company  and  the  Geo.  A.  Ful- 
ler Company,  which  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Builders  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange, 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Mealy, 

Secretary. 

Subsequently  a letter  was  received  by 
H.  W.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Master 
House  Painters’  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, from  Daniel  Webster,  manager  of 
the  construction  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transporta- 
tion, which  established  the  position  of 
that  department  with  reference  to  the 
employing  of  contracting  painters.  This 
latter  was  as  follows: — 

Washington,  July  25,  1918. 

“In  reply  to  your  communication  of 
the  18th  to  this  bureau,  also  your  com- 
munication of  the  same  date  to  Captain 


navy  at  least,  prefers  to  mix  the  red 
lead  with  raw  linseed  oil,  though  many 
experts  prefer  the  boiled  article,  lii 
any  case  the  oil  must  be  pure  to  do  its 
best.  The  government,  through  its  pub- 
lications, and  after  long  experimenta- 
tion, has  decided  that  for  steel  covered 
boats,  painted  below  the  water  line,  and 
running  in  fresh  water,  the  best  or  most 
satisfactory  paint  is  one  composed  of 
red  lead  and  zinc  oxide,  in  equal  parts. 
Red  lead  makes  a very  elastic  paint, 
while  zinc  oxide  is  a very  brittle  metal 
and  retains  this  characteristic  in  the 
oxide  form,  so  that,  by  combining  the 
two,  one  modifies  the  nature  of  the 
other,  and  thus  probably  gives  a better 
paint  than  where  either  one  is  used 
alone. 

At  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  they  have 
been  using  a paint  in  which  Venetian 
red  takes  the  place  of  red  lead,  while 
calcium  sulphate  and  pulverized  silica 
are  also  added.  These  pigments  are 
made  into  a paint  with  a specially  well 
prepared  linseed  oil,  and  to  this  latter 
fact  is  probably  due  the  merits  of  the 
paint;  the  oil  used  is  raw.  Such  a 
paint  would  be  cheaper  than  one  made 
with  red  lead  as  the  base,  and  if  it  is 
more  effective  than  red  lead  paint  it 
thus  possesses  a double  advantage. 

Pure  Linseed  Oil  Vital. 

The  MATTER  OF  LINSEED  OIL 
is  a vital  one  in  any  good  paint- 
ing, not  only  that  it  must  be 
pure  and  well  prepared,  but  whether 
it  shall  be  raw  or  boiled  is  a factor. 
As  a rule  marine  painters  prefer  the 


Peyser  (which  has  been  referred  to  this 
bureau),  would  state  that  in  connection 
with  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  bureau 
the  general  contractors  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  perfom  any  sub-contractor’s 
work  unless  for  three  years  prior  to  as- 
suming the  contract  he  has  had  a reg- 
ularly organized  department  for  doing 
the  work. 

We  trust  this  will  answer  your  letter 
regarding  the  employment  of  master 
painters. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Daniel  Webster, 

Manager  Construction  Division. 

It  appears  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  International  stood,  and  which 
prompted  them  to  take  up  the  question 
of  painting  with  the  government  official, 
and  with  the  various  construction  com- 
panies, has  been  largely  attained.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  no  such 
exhibition  of  bitterness  as  in  times  past 
sometimes  has  marred  negotiations  of 
this  sort.  Above  and  beyond  all  other 
considerations  has  been  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  hamper  the  government  in  its  pur- 
pose to  take  the  most  effective  steps  in 
all  lines  of  business  and  industry  to 
bring  about  a speedy  and  victorious  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

Both  the  International  association  and 
the  government,  acting  through  its  ac- 
credited representatives,  can  regard  the 
record  of  these  negotiations  with  satis- 
faction as  marking  the  best  way  in 
which  to  dispose  of  controversies  or 
questions  of  this  sort. 


raw  oil  for  all  their  work.  They  claim 
that  where  the  painting  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  very  hard  useage,  or  where 
there  is  much  jarring  of  the  surface,  a 
paint  mixed  with  boiled  oil  will  break 
clear  to  the  bottom.  When  a pure  and 
genuine  boiled  oil  can  be  obtained  it 
will  'be  found  very  useful  for  many 
kinds  of  painting,  but,  as  it  is  easy  to 
make  a fictitious  boiled  oil,  there  is 
greater  danger  of  getting  it  than  there 
is  of  not  getting  a genuine  raw  oil.  ^ 
One  of  the  hardest  tests  that  a ma- 
rine paint  gets  is  on  the  trimming  tanks 
of  a submarine  vessel;  but  a paint  that 
has  given  excellent  .results  with  the  ■ 
best  of  protective  qualities,  and  the 
cost  of  which  is  low,  is  made  from  a 
graphite  pigment,  thinned  with  an  as- 
phaltic oil  and  some  benzine.  Bed  lead 
paint  used  for  the  purpose  has  not  given 
satisfaction,  though  costing  much  more 
than  the  asphaltic  composition,  and  the 
fact  may  be  due  to  the  inability  of  lin- 
seed oil  films  to  resist  water  sucess- 
fully;  nor  will  linseed  oil  paint  adhere 
to  a damp  surface,  well  or  to  a surface 
showing  the  least  moisture. 

Variance  Land  and  Marine  Work. 

IN  MUCH  OF  MARINE  PAINTING 
there  is  not  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  procedure  or  material  from 
that  followed  and  use  in  land  or 
structural  painting,  but  conditions  are 
very  different,  and  hence  paint  and  its 
application  sometimes  have  to  be  along 
lines  varying  from  land  work.  For  in- 
stance, in  boat  painting  there  are  damp- 
ness and  salt  water  to  contend  with, 
and  the  vessel  is  not  the  rigid  affair 
that  a land  building  is.  Both  dampness 
and  salt  badly  affect  paint.  Hence  the 
marine  paint  must  be  elastic,  to  ac- 
commodate the  motion  of  the  object 
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painted,  and  it  must  be  botb  elastic  and 
hard,  in  order  to  withstand  dampness. 
Also  it  must  possess  certain  peculiar 
qualities  to  enable  it  to  withstand  salt 
water  and  salt  air.  Red  lead  paint  is 
the  best  we  know  of  when  salt  attacks 
the  structure,  which  we  assume  to  be  of 
steel. 

When  we  read  a formula  for  a marine 
paint  we  can  see  no  difference  between 
it  and  one  intended  for  house  paint- 
ing. Take  this  one  as  an  illustration, 
and  there  are  many  more  like  this  one. 
It  is  for  a paint  to  be  used  on  spars, 
davits;  smokestacks,  ventilators,  etc.  It 
is  called  “spar  color,”  and  the  propor- 
tions given  here  will  make  one  gallon 
of  paint: — 

White  lead  in  oil,  16%  lbs. 

French  yellow  ocher  in  oil, 

IVz  lbs. 

Venetian  red  in  oil,  % oz. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  % gal. 

Turpentine,  1 gill. 

Japan  drier,  1 gill.  * 

Here  is  a method  of  painting  a new 
boat  given  by  an  expert  boat  painter:  — 
Make  the  surface  smooth  with  sand- 
paper, dust  off,  then  prime  with  a paint 
made  from  white  lead,  thinned  with 
three  parts  raw  oil  and  two  parts  tur- 
pentine; add  one  part  of  white  liquid 
drier.  This  is  for  a white  finish  job. 
Should  the  finish  be  a color,  then  tint 
the  priming  coat  to  suit,  and  use  dark 
driers  in  place  of  the  white,  which  is 
not  quite  as  strong  as  the  other.  A 
green  finish  may  properly  have  a lead 
color  primer.  Give  the  primer  a few 
days  to  become  quite  dry.  For  the 
white  job  the  second  coat  may  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  zinc 
oxide,  ground  in  oil;  thin  with  tur- 
pentine and  add  driers.  When  turpen- 
tine is  used  in  thinning  less  driers  will 
be  required,  as  the  turpentine  assists 
in  drying  the  paint.  This  coat  should 
dry  without  luster,  or  nearly  so.  Al- 
low several  days  for  thoroughly  drying. 
Then  sandpaper  the  work,  dust  off,  and 
you  are  ready  for  the  next  coat. 

For  a pure  white  finish  take  the  best 
white  zinc  oxide,  in  oil,  thinning  it  out 
to  a free  flowing  consistency  with'  pale 
spar  varnish.  This  may  be  tinted  or 
colored  if  color  is  desired,  adding  the 
color  before  adding  the  varnish.  Brush 
this  coat  out  evenly,  avoiding  a too 
heavy  application.  In  case  the  hull  is 
to  be  some  dark  color,  then  add  the 
color  to  the  second  coat,  thin  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  oil,  or  rather 
more  turpentine  than  oil,  so  as  io  pro- 
duce a rather  flat  effect,  and  upon  this 
apply  the  color  coat,  thinned  out  with 
varnish. 

For  any  enamel  painting,  such  as  on 
top  strokes,  combining,  etc.,  prime  with 
white  lead  thinned  with  equal  parts  of 
boiled  oil  and  turpentine.  Follow  with 
two  coats  of  white  paint,  made  from 
white  zinc  thinned  with  two  parts  of 
boiled  oil  and  three  parts  of  copal  var- 
nish, adding  some  paste  drier.  Allow 
these  coats  to  become  perfectly  hard- 
dry  before  adding  further  coatings.  The 
finish  may  then  consist  of  t#o  coats  of 
the  best  carriage  or  copal  varnish. 

The  best  protection  for  iron  fittings 
is  red  lead  mixed  with  boiled  oil;  to 
avoid  so  glaring  a color,  a coat  of  In- 
dian red  may  then  be  applied. 

Formula  for  Destroyers. 

The  following  formula  has 

been  much  used  in  painting  tor- 
pedo boats  and  torpedo  boat  de- 


stroyers, the  color  being  bottle  green; 
where  such  a color  is  desired  for  any 
hull  the  formula  will  be  found  useful. 
The  formula  given  here  will  produce 
25  gallons  of  paint,  ready  to  apply:  — 

White  lead,  in  oil,  200  lbs. 

Medium  chrome  yellow,  in 
oil,  15  lbs. 

Lampblack,  in  oil,  15  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  15  gals. 

Turpentine,  2 gals. 

Japan  drier,  2 gals. 

To  paint  a canvas  boat,  mix  up  seven 
pounds  of  white  lead,  ground  in  oil,  and 
three  pounds  of  best  whiting,  made  into 
a paste  with  boiled  oil;  mix,  and  add 
an  ounce  of  brown  or  yellow  soap  dis- 
solved in  one-half  pint  of  hot  water. 
Mix  all  together  to  a stiff  paste,  and 
apply  this  to  the  canvas,  either  with 
a stiff  brush  or  a knife,  pushing  it  well 
into  the  meshes  of  the  canvas,  and 
then,  when  the  stuff  has  set,  but  be- 
fore it  has  become  dry,  take  some  of 
the  same  and  thin  it  up  for  a second 
coat;  let  this  dry,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  finish  coat. 

Or  this  way: — After  applying  the  first 
coat  of  filling,  let  it  set,  then  remove 
surplus  with  a knife,  and  let  the  sur- 
face become  dry;  then  thin  up  the 
paste  a little  and  apply  a second  coat; 
when  this  is  dry  sandpaper  off  and  it 
is  ready  for  the  finish  coat.  In  both 
cases  the  smoothing  with  sandpaper  is 
necessary.  Of  course,  it  is  always  un- 
derstood that  the  hull  of  any  marine 
vessel  is  to  be  ma'de  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. Any  color  may  be  used  for  the 
finish. 

English  Navy  Yard  Method. 

The  ENGLISH  NAVY  YARD 
PROCEDURE  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  one  above.  Mix  up  eight 
pounds  of  French  yellow  ocher  and  one 
pound,  of  lampblack,  both  ground  in  oil, 
preferably  in  boiled  oil;  do  not  thin 
the  mass,  mix  into  a paste.  Then  add 
an  ounce  of  soap  dissolved  in  hot  wa- 
ter, the  whole  producing  a paste  hav- 
ing a sort  of  greenish  color.  Apply 
this  paste  and  allow  at  least  three  days 
for  drying;  then  mix  up  a similar  paste, 
omitting  the  soap  but  using  rather 
more  boiled  oil  and  apply.  This  should 
dry  without  tack  in  three  days.  After 
which  any  desired  color  finish  may  be 
applied. 

In  the  above  formulas  the  idea  is  to 
waterproof  the  canvas  and  preserve  it 
against  rotting  and  cracking. 

Paint  for  Quick  Drying. 

A GOOD  PAINT  FOR  WATER- 
WAYS, inner  bottoms,  and  all 
spaces  where  a quick-drying 
paint  is  necessary,  may  be  made  upon 
this  formula:  — 

Dry  Venetian  red,  5 lbs. 

Spar  varnish,  3 pints. 

Japan  drier,  2-5  gal. 

Mix:  the  ingredients  together  and 
grind  in  a hand  mill.  The  formula  will 
yield  about  one  gallon  of  paint,  ready 
for  use. 

T.o  repaint  a boat,  scrape  away  all 
loose  paint,  but  allow  to  remain  all 
paint  that  is  sound.  The  keei  likely 
will  need  entire  repainting.  Many  parts 
may  need  only  a touch-up.  When  these 
parts  that  have  been  touched  up  have 
become  dry  sandpaper  well,  and  apply  a 
rather  flat  coat  of  paint;  after  this  the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  that  indicated 
for  new  boats. 


To  reflnish  a hard  wood  deck,  wash 
it  clean,  let  it  dry,  then  apply  paint 
and  varnish  remover,  which  will  soon 
soften  up  the  old  coating,  and  then  it 
may  easily  be  removed  with  rags  or 
burlap.  Then  clean  up  with  rags  and 
turpentine  or  benzine.  Now  apply  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  using 
boiling  water,  and  apply  hot  to  the 
deck,  using  a rag  swab.  This  is  to 
bleach  out  any  dark  spots  and  whiten 
the  wood.  When  dry  it  may  need  a 
coat  of  wood  filler,  which  when  dry  is 
to  be  made  smooth  with  sandpaper, 
dusted  off,  and  finished  with  two  coats 
of  spar  varnish,  two  days  apart. 

Marine  putty,  for  use  below  the  wa- 
ter line,  may  be  made  as  follows:  — 

Whiting,  the  best,  15  lbs. 

Portland  cement,  10  lbs. 

Sublimed  white  lead,  10  lbs. 

Litharge,  5 lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  1 gal. 

These  pigments  are  to  be  used  in  the 
dry  state.  This  putty  will  become  hard 
under  water. 


Trade  Commission  Alleges 
Misrepresentation. 

stating  it  has  reason  to  believe  they 
are  practicing  misleading  advertising, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is- 
sued formal  complaint  against  the  fol- 
lowing paint  and  oil  concerns  of  Cleve- 
land:— 

Consolidated  Oil  Company;  and  Na- 
than Weisenberg  and  A.  Bernstein,  co- 
partners trading  under  the  firm  names 
and  styles  of:  — 

Standard  Linseed  Company. 
Manchurian  Linseed  Company. 
Standard  Paint  and  Lead  Works.  . 
Southern  States  Turpentine  Company. 
Eastland  Linseed  Company. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  con- 
cerns— the  Consolidated  Oil  Company 
being  controlled  by  Weisenberg  and 
Bernstein — have  sold  products  adulter- 
ated with  low-grade  mineral  oil  and 
other  ingredients  under  the  misrepre- 
sentation that  they  were  composed  of 
“second-run”  turpentine  and  Manchu- 
rian and  Japan  seeds  and  gums,  with 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  deceiving  the 
trade  and  the  public  into  believing  the 
products  are  pure  and  unadulterated. 

The  complaint  also  alleges  that  .sta- 
tionery is  used  bearing  cuts  of  an  ex- 
tensive plant  with  buildings  marked 
“Laboratory”  and  “Cooperage,”  whereas 
“in  fact  and  truth”  the  concerns  do  not 
own  or  operate  any  such  large  plant  as 
is  pictured. 

The  concerns  were  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  commission  in  Washington, 
November  14. 

If  you  save  to  the  utmost  of 
your  capacity  and  buy  W.  S.  S. 
and  Liberty  Bonds  to  the  limit  of 
your  financial  resources  you  will 
be  as  genuinely  patriotic  as  any 
one.  But  do  not  forget  that  this 
means  the  limit  of  your  financial 
resources — the  limit  reached  after 
downright,  hard  saving — saving 
that  represents  sacrifice. 

^ ......  j) 
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Program  for  Convention  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association 


The  program  for  the  fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
October  15,  16,  17,  1918,  is  as  follows: — ' 

Tuesday,  October  15,  10  A.  M. 

Call  to  order. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  welcome. 

President’s  address,  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer’s  report,  F.  W.  Hager,  master 
painter  Denver  Read,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Recess  and  committees. 

Paper,  “Proper  Handling  of  Paint  After  Received 
by  the  Painter,’’  S.  W.  Russell,  president  Chas.  R. 
Long,  Jr.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Tuesday,  October  15,  2 P.  M. 

Paper,  by  member  of  Illinois  Fuel  Administration. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  1.  ‘Tainting  of  Concrete 
Surfaces:  Interior  and  Exterior,’’  A.  B.  Phelps,  mas- 
ter painter  L.  E.  and  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Questions. 

Paper,  “The  Paint  Question  of  Today,”  W.  R. 
Parker,  John  Lucas  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  - 

Wednesday,  October  16,  9:45  A.  M. 

Talk  by  W.  S.  Lacher,  managing  editor  Railwa/y 
Maintenance  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Welfare  of  Association. 

Paper,  C.  Barr  Field,  National  Lead  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paper,  “Structural  Metal  Primers  and  Finishing 
Coat^,”  G.  G.  Mowat,  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wednesday,  October  16,  Afternoon. 

No  session.  Industrial  touring. 


Thursday  October  17,  9:45  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  2.  “Which  Makes  the 
Best  Maintenance  of  Way  Painter;  One  Tutored  in 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Work,  or  the  One  Schooled 
in  Contract  Painting?”  M.  F.  Ebel,  master  painter 
C.  H.  and  D.  Ry.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  , 

Paper,  “Carbolineum  Wood  Preservative,”  B.  M. 
McDade,  railway  sales  manager,  Detroit  White  Lead 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Opening  question  box. 

Report  of  committees. 

Thursday,  October  17,  2 P.  M. 

Report  on  volume  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Painting. 

Paper,  “Cleaning  of  Iron  with  Sand-Blast  and  Use 
of  Spraying  in  Painting,”  A.  E.  Wilson,  master 
painter  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  3.  “The  Indisposition  In 
the  Drying  of  Varnish  and  the  Tendency  to  “Cess’ 
Off,”  Wm.  Dunstan,  master  painter  D.  M.  and  N.  Ry., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Exhibition  of  photographs  of  interesting  and  diffi- 
cut  work. 

Selection  of  meeting  place. 

Election  of  officers. 

Final  appointments. 

Motion  to  adjourn. 

Welfare  Committee.  ' 

W.  E.  Kelly,  chairman,  Patton  Paint  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Pratt,  Heath  & Milligan  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Chas.  H.  Struble,  Wolfe  Brush  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

C.  B.  Field,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Jones,  master  painter  C.,  C.,  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry., 
Wabash,  Ind. 

E.  E.  Allen,  Wadsworth  Holland  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

R.  T.  Neilson,  Carter  White  Lead  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Official  Facts 

By  Harvey  O’ Higgins,  Associate  Chairman  Committee  on 

Public  Information. 


War  Inventions. 

WHEN  THIS  WAR  BEGAN  Ger- 
many practically  controlled  the 
world’s  supply  of  potash.  We 
have  not  only  developed  new  potash 
fields  in  America;  we  have  found  a way 
to  take  potash  from  the  flue  dust  of  ce- 
ment works.  And  we  are  now  independ- 
ent of  the  German  potash  supply  for  all 
time. 

Besides  this  work  of  the  Washington 
headquarters,  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrators in  their  respective  States  have 
disposed  of  a vast  number  of  cases  on 
their  own  authority. 

There  is  still  profiteering  going  on, 
and  against  it  the  government  is  mak- 
ing a broad  campaign,  but  shortage  of 
shipping  has  become  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
that  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome  by 
building  ships. 

The  price  of  bananas  has  increased 


because  half  the  banana  boats  have  been 
taken  as  army  transports.  There  is  a 
huge  crop  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  but  there  are  not  ships 
enough  to  move  it.  Ocean  freight  rates 
on  rice  and  tea  and  tapioca  from  China, 
Indian  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have 
become  very  high.  On  tea,  for  instance, 
the  rate  has  risen  from  one  cent  to  five 
cents  a pound. 

We  used  to  import  great  quantities  of 
hides  from  China,  and  we  bring  a tan- 
ning extract  called  quebracho  from 
South  America.  Ocean  freight  rates  on 
hides  have  increased  500  per  cent.,  and 
on  quebracho  600  per  cent.  Our  farm- 
ers use  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile  for 
fertilizer.  The  rate  on  it  has  increased 
from  $5  to  $30  a ton.  Equal  increases 
have  helped  to  raise  the  price  of  jute 
and  hemp,  rubber,  tin  and  wool. 

These  are  part  of  the  inevitable  hard- 
ships of  war.  The  gradual  defeat  of  the 
submarine  campaign,  and  the  gradual 


suppression  of  profiteering  are  working 
together  to  reduce  food  prices.  Both 
take  time.  But  in  both  success  seems 
assured. 

For  years  before  the  war  Germany 
was  buying  up  the  world’s  supply  of 
castor  oil  and  storing  it  for  use  in  lubri- 
cating airpiane  engines.  We  have  now 
perfected  a mineral  oil  that  serves  as 
well  as  castor  oil  in  all  but  the  very  fast 
fighting  planes. 

We  have  discovered  a way  to  make 
coal  smokeless  by  extracting  from  it  val- 
uable by-products  that  have  previously 
gone  to  waste. 

We  have  similarly  found  a way  to 
save  half  the  oils,  greases  and  animal 
fats  that  have  been  lost  in  use  in  the 
past. 

We  have  recently  produced  a gas  mask 
that  can  be  worn  for  hours  without  dis- 
comfort, even  in  a rapid  advance. 

We  have  introduced  improvements  in 
rifles  and  machine  guns  that  give  our 
soldiers  weapons  greatly  superior  to  the 
enemy’s. 

New  methods  and  appliaqces  for  fight- 
ing submarines  have  overcome  the 
U-boat  menace.  New  industrial  methr 
ods  in  shipbuilding  have  speeded  up  our 
production  beyond  all  expectation. 
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A PRODUCT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  vocational  schools,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
Trade  Educational  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  of  which  T)r.  D .Louis  Ire- 
ton  is  chairman,  is  of  interest  to  all  master  painters. 

This  picture  of  a float,  presented  to  The  Painters  Magazine  by 
Dr.  Ireton,  shows  what  the  boys  at  Racine,  Wis.,  did.  The  float 
was  used  in  a Liberty  Loan  parade  at  Racine  last  spring,  and  was 
the  work  of  the  boys  of  the  Vocational  School  in  that  city.-  It  was 
submitted  to  Dr.  Ireton  by  Henry  F.  Moers,  member  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  from  Wiscopisin. 


What  the  Boys  Did. 


New  Wall  Paper  House  Organ 


Secretary  Gould,  of  the  Allied  Wall 
Paper  Industry,  is  now  well  launched  on 
his  new  campaign  for  the  coming  year. 
He  has  a number  of  new  plans  and  ideas 
which  he  intends  to  work  out  for  the 
advancement  of  the  publicity  of  the  wall 
paper  manufacturers  who  are  members 
of  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry.. 

One  feature  which  he  intends  to  use, 
and  which  he  expects  will  produce  ex- 
cellent results  is  the  publication  of  a 
house  organ,  which  will  be  known  as 
Wall  Paper.  This  will  be  a magazine 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  salesman- 
ship, and  in  which  the  wall  paper  dealer 
will  be  instructed  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  methods  of  selling  wall  paper. 
The  magazine  will  contain  many  articles 
of  interest  to  the  entire  trade,  and  it  is 
believed  it  will  be  helpful  in  teaching 
the  average  wall  paper  dealer  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  business. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  business  about 
which  so  little  is  known  by  the  dealer 
as  that  of  wall  paper.  The  dealer  re- 
ceives his  paper;  takes  it  for  granted 


that  it  will  sell,  and  usually  lets  it  go  at 
that.  Not  one  in  a hundred  actually 
knows  anything  about  the  long  and  te- 
dious processes  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  style  of  interior  decora- 
tion. Nor  are  many  of  them  acquainted 
with  the  best  talking  points  to  use  in 
the  sale  of  wall  paper,  nor  with  the 
manner  of  making  a paper  and  sale-com- 
pelling display. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  Mr. 
Gould,  in  publishing  thte  house  organ  to 
rnake  the  dealer  know  his  product — to 
understand  it  as  he  understands  the 
other  commodities  which  he  usually 
handles  along  with  wall  paper. 

Wall  Paper  will  be  different  from  the 
general  run  of  organs  of  this  kind  in 
that  it  will  be  sold  to  the  dealers.  They 
will  not  be  permitted  to  receive  it  gratis, 
but  will  be  asked  to  enter  their  sub- 
scriptions. In  addition  to  the  magazine 
the  dealer  who  subscribes  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  advertising  service  of  the 
Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry,  will  receive 
the  cuts  or  mats  offered  for  local  adver- 


A Ballad  of  Wall  Paper. 

“7  wonder  why  the  tenants  fly 
Away  from  here,  they  say  ‘good-bye.” 
They  stay  a week  and  then  they  blow. 
I'd  like  to  hear  what  makes  them  go. 

‘‘My  rooms  are  empty  all  the-time, 

All  think  to  stay  here  is  a crime; 

My  rent  is  cheap  as  cheap  can  be, 

Yet  from  this  house  all  people  flee. 

‘‘Why  do  they  go?”  he  then  did  cry. 

A paperhanger  told  him  why:  — 

‘‘Your  rooms  are  dirty,  black  and 
gray; 

The  walls  all  smell  like  musty  hay.’ 

‘‘That  floor  looks  like  a village  street. 
Your  rooms  ain’t  got  a bit  of  heat. 
Those  walls  and  ceiling  sure  are  black. 
Come,  be  a sport,  give  me  a crack.” 

The  paperhanger  brought  to  mind 
The  nicest  paper  he  could  find; 

Which  on  the  walls  he  then  did  pop, 
With  cut-out  border  ’way  on  top. 

Says  he,  “I’ll  get  a brush  and  paint. 
And  make  this  look  like  what  it  ain’t.” 
He  fixed  the  rooms  up  nice  and  fine; 
When  he  got  through  they  looked 
divine. 

With  everything  so  nice  and  new. 
Back  to  the  house  the  tenants  flew. 

And  then  the  landlord  quietly  sent 
A sign  that  said,  “No  Rooms  for  Rent.” 
S.  Schlesinger. 

Moral: — Don’t  Hooverirze  on  wall 
paper. 


Samuel  Gompers  says: — “We  can 
forego  luxuries  for  a time,  be  content 
with  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  in 
order  to  save  for  the  future  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  the  things  of 
the  spirit.” 


The  plant  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, at  5560  to  5570  Manchester  ave- 
nue, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  being  altered  and 
extended  at  a cost  of  approximately 
$15,000. 


tising  purposes,  and  such  display  matter 
as  the  association  will  from  time  to 
time  issue. 

The  first  issue  of  Wall  Paper  will 
make  its  appearance,  it  is  expected, 
some  time  this  month.  In  order  to  in- 
terest the  trade.  Secretary  Gould  is  ad- 
vertising in  the  trade  journals,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  these 
journals  to  the  new  house  organ,  and 
asking  them  to  subscribe  to  it. 

The  blank  printed  below  is  being  used 
in  this  connection,  and  those  who  are 
interested  are  invited  to  use  it:  — 


Fill  Out  This  Subscription  Blank  and  Mail  It  in  Today  Before  You  Forget  It ! 

THE  ALLIED  WALL  PAPER  INDUSTRY, 

1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen.  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  as  my  subscription  to  the  Monthly  Trade  Organ  for  one 
yeai  from  date  of  its  receipt.  For  this  amount  I am  also  entitled  to  one  year’s  benefits  in  the  Allied 
\Vall  Paper  Industry,  and  can  receive,  upon  my  request,  personal  assistance  with  my  advertising  copy, 
window  display  suggestions,  circular  letter  copy,  and  such  general  assistance  as  you  may  render.  I am 
also  entitled  to  receive  newspaper  cuts  AT  COST. 


Signed 


Street 


City 


State 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Questions  Answered 


Pure  Lead  and  Oil  Paint  Cracking 
on  Repainting  Exterior  Surface. 

G.  W.  B..  Pennsylvania,  has  a problem 
for  which  he  finds  no  solution,  which  he 
described  as  follows: — He  says  that 
about  nine  years  ago  he  repainted  a 
frame  dwelling  in  a country  place,  be- 
ginning October  29,  finishing  about 
December  10.  Had  frequent  snow 
storms  during  the  time,  which  made 
touching  up  of  some  of  the  more  ex- 
posed work  necessary.  The  house  was 
facing  highway  on  the  west  and  had 
two  spruce  trees  close  to  the  front 
porch.  Here  the  work  was  badly 
cracked  and  peeled  in  many  places, 
which  necessitated  burning  most  of  it. 
The  priming  coat  was  brown  for  the 
trim  and  yellow  for  sidings;  on  the 
shutters  under  the  porch  I could  not 
get  off  all  of  the  paint,  which  seemed 
rather  gummy.  I used  Old  Dutch  Proc- 
ess lead  and  pure  linseed  oil,  expecting 
to  have  a good  and  durable  job  in  re- 
painting, but  lately  have  been  asked  to 
look  over  it  and  found  the  surface 
cracked  again  as  badly  as  it  was  before. 
On  burning  off  the  paint  and  under 
the  porch,  where  it  was  not  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  was,  I found,  really 
worse  than  on  the  exposed  part.  Could 
this  be  caused  by  the  location  of  the 
pine  trees,  or  what  can  be  the  reason 
for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
paint?” 

Answer:  From  your  statement  we 

take  it  that  the  trees  in  question  do  not 
let  the  sun  get  in  its  work  in  properly 
drying  the  paint,  as  you  mention  only 
the  western  exposure  and  omit  saying 
anything  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  premises.  It  looks  to  us 
as  if  the  surface  were  kept  somewhat 
moist  most  of  the  time,  and  that  the 
various  coats  of  paint  when  being  ap- 
plied, while  apparently  dry,  had  not 
dried  throughout  before  the  finishing 
coat  was  applied,  which  may  account 
for  the  paint  under  the  porch  remaining 
soft,  and  what  you  mention  as  being 
cracks  being  really  parting.  Such  is 
often  noted  even  on  the  woodwork  in- 
side of  houses  that  has  been  coated  with 
vedy  cheap  or  inferior  varnish.  Under 
the  conditions  you  name  the  paint  is 
best  removed  with  the  torch  and  the 
surface  primed  with  a coat  that  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  very  thoroughly  during 
a spell  of  dry  weather,  and  any  succeed- 
ing coats  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil 
and  japan,  adding  only  enough  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  the  paint 
work  freely.  A portion  of  zinc  oxide, 
say,  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  lead 
used  in  the  paint,  will  tend  to  harden  it 
and  render  it  more  fit  to  withstand  the 
moisture. 


To  Keep  Shellac  Varnish  from 
Gumming  Up  Inuring  Use. 

W.  B.,  Missouri,  wants  to  know  how 
to  keep  shellac  varnish  from  gumming 
up  or  drawing  under  tne  brush  while 
using  it  as  a filler  on  new  wood. 

Answer:  If  the  varnish  is  of  good 

body,  thin  it  with  denatured  or  wood  al- 
cohol suflftclently  to  work  more  freely, 
but  do  not  overdo  it,  as  the  body  of  the 
varnish  will  suffer  thereby  and  the  fill- 
ing properties  as  well. 

A better  way  is  to  mix  one  pound  of 


Wo  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
decorating  or  paperhanging,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
sw©ps  to  such  questions  tms 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


Venice  turpentine  or  Canada  balsam 
-with  enough  denatured  or  wood  alcohol 
to  the  same  consistency  as  that  of  the 
shellac  varnish,  and  add  the  resulting 
mixture  to  one  gallon  shellac  varnish, 
which  will  make  the  varnish  flow  more 
freely,  but  make  it  set  up  and  dry  more 
slowly. 


Keeping  Bronze  on  Radiators  from 
Peeling. 

Radiators  bronzed  on  the  iron  often 
begin  to  peel  when  heat  is  turned  on  in 
the  fall.  A recent  case  was  said  to  have 
been  put  ‘up  to  master  painters,  who 
could  not  remedy  it,  and  the  problem 
was  submitted  to  us  for  solution. 

Answer:  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
bronze  applied  directly  on  the  iron  does 
not  adhere,  because  most  bronzing 
liquids  lack  sufficient  binder  to  with- 
stand the  heat.  Very  often  the  metal 
is  rusty,  but  this  can  be  remedied  if  the 
iron  is  given  a thin  lead-colored  primer, 
which  contains  some  varnish  and  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  hard  before  the  bronze  is 
applied.  The  bronzing  liquid  should 
consist  of  a varnish  that  will  bake  on 
the  metal  when  heat  i,g  run  in  the  radia- 
tors. The  varnish  should  be  thinned 
with  benzine,  not  with  turpentine. 

As  to  a white  radiator  enamel,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  white  for  any  length 
of  time,  because  of  the  great  heat  from 
live  steam,  which  will  cause  the  enamel 
to  turn  yellow.  This  is  less  liable  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  hot  water  heating. 


Quantity  of  Japan  Drier  Required 
in  Stain  and  Roof  Paint. 

H.  L.  B.,  Maryland,  is  asking  us  to 
advise  him  what  quantity  of  a certain 
japan  drier  is  required  in  order  to  make 
mahogany  stain,  made  as  follows,  dry 
properly  when  applied,  over  old  stain 
or  over  a ground  color:  — 

Two  pounds  rose  pink,  one-half  pound 
burnt  sienna,  three  quarts  turpentine, 
one  quart  raw  linseed  oil.  Also  what 
quantity  of  the  same  japan  drier  is  re- 
quired in  a paint  for  metal  roofs,  made 
from  one  gallon  raw  linseed  oil  and 
seven  pounds  metallic  brown. 

Says  he  has  had  quite  a lot  of  trouble 
in  making  the  stain  dry.  In  some  cases 
it  would  remain  soft  and  sticky  for  days 
and  sometimes  it  would  crawl  and  dry 
with  a speckled  appearance.  Would  be 
obliged  to  be  informed  of  a better  for- 


mula for  light  mahogany  or  cherry 
stain. 

Answer:  Your  formula  for  light  ma- 
hogany or  cherry  stain  is,,  in  our  opin- 
ion, radically  wrong.  Cherry  stain  does 
not  require  any  rose  pink  at  all,  burnt 
sienna  alone  being  sufficient,  if  a good 
grade  is  being  used.  For  light  mahog- 
any burnt  sienna  and  rose  pink  of  equal 
weight  giving  the  proper  pigments  to 
produce  the  color.  The  color  should  be 
ground  fine,  in  pure  linseed  oil,  the  finer 
the  better,  otherwise  the  stain  is  apt  to 
cause  the  speckled  or  spotted  appear- 
ance you  mention.  You  do  not  state 
whether  in  your  formula  you  have  used 
the  dry  powder  instead  of  the  ground 
colors,  and  if  so,  you  cannot  make  a 
good  stain.  The  brand  of  japan  drier 
you  have  reference  to  we  consider  a 
very  strongly  concentrated  one,  which 
will  not  dry  paint  or  stain  properly  if 
used  in  too  large  portions.  While  rose 
pink  of  itself  is  a pigment  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  dry  without  the  use  of  japan 
drier,  we  would  say  that  one-half  pint  to 
the  amount  of  stain,  as  given  in  your 
formula,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
stain  dry  hard  within  twenty-four 
hours,  even  when  applied  ovef  a ground 
color  or  over  old  stain,  provided  the 
stain  is  brushed  out  well  under  the 
brush. 

But  there  is  another  question: — Was 
your  linseed  oil  pure  and  did  you  use 
the  pure  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
one  of  those  substitutes  sold  as  commer- 
cial turpentine?  As  for  your  roof  paint 
formula,  it  is  an  ancient  one,  distrib- 
uted by  the  manufacturers  of  metallic 
brown  to  painters  to  increase  the  sales 
of  the  dry  m.ineral,  while  We  believe  the 
mineral  is  best  when  ground  in  pure 
linseed  oil  in  paste  form,  and  then 
thinned  to  brushing  consistency  with 
linseed  oil,  raw  for  woodwork  and 
boiled  for  iron  surfaces. 

When  raw  linseed  oil  is  employed  the 
proper  proportion  of  japan  drier  is  one- 
half  pint  of  it  to  every  gallon  of  oil 
used,  and  to  make  your  japan  drier  mix 
better  with  the  oil  a quarter  pint  of  tur- 
pentine will  be  proper  to  accomplish 
gnod  results. 


Some  Reasons  for  Exterior  Paint 
Flatting  in  Short  Time. 

C.  H.  P.,  Connecticut,  writes:— Can 
you  tell  us  the  reason  for  exterior  paint 
going  flat  after  it  has  dried  on  the  sur- 
face in  a short  time?  Have  had  quite  a 
lot  of  trouble  lately  in  that  direction, 
when  the  paint  looked  fine,  drying  with 
good  gloss,  but  in  a few  weeks  or  so  the 
work  would  go  flat  in  places,  showing 
laps  and  brush  marks,  and  in  some 
cases,  after  applying  the  second  coat,  it 
would  go  that  way  in  a few  days.  Also 
had  a job  of  interior  walls  go  the  same 
way.  Have  looked  into  the  oil,  turpen- 
tine, lead,  colors,  etc.,  and  as  we  use 
pure  material  only,  we  cannot  locate  our 
trouble  in  any  of  these.  Any  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  you  can  offer  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 

Answer:  If  everything  about  your 

material  is  as  you  state,  we  can  account 
for  this  flatting  on  the  theory  that  the 
paint  has  not  been  mixed  or  compound- 
ed according  to  the  requirements  of  tee 
surface  to  which  the  paint  is  applied.  For 
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instance,  on  new  work,  the  priming  or 
first  coat,  when  the  surface  is  rather 
porous,  the  paint  should  be  held  oily 
enough  to  give  good  binding  properties 
and  yet  contain  enough  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  penetrate  into  the  surface 
and  be  thoroughly  worked  out  under  the 
brush.  It  should  contain  a moderate 
amount  of  good  japan  drier  and  not  dry 
with  more  than  an  eggshell  gloss.  Must 
not  dry  out  flashy  in  spots,  but  uniform- 
ly all  over.  When  the  job  is  to  be  fin- 
ished in  two  coats  the  second  or  finish 
coat  should  be  mixed  with  good  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  very  little  japan  drier  and  only 
enough  pure  gum  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  make  it  flow  freely  from  the  brush 
without  showing  laps  and  brush  marks. 
Should  be  held  fairly  stout,  but  worked 
out  well  with  good  brushes.  When  the 
tint  is  a strong  one,  a pint  of  good  out- 
side varnish  added  to  each  gallon  of  the 
paint  will  be  beneficial  to  hold  out  the 
gloss,  and  at  present  prices  for  mate- 
rial will  not  add  to  the  cost. 

If  three  coat  work  is  permissible,  the 
second  coat  should  be  mixed  with  raw 
oil,  dripr  and  pure  turpentine  at  the 
rate  of  five  parts  oil,  one  part  of  drying 
japan  and  three  parts  turpentine  by 
measure,  held  stout  and  well  brushed 
out,  while  the  finishing  coat  should  be 
as  suggested  for  two  coat  work.  The 
most  important  point,  however,  is  that 
each  coat  is  permitted  to  dry  hard  be- 
fore the  succeeding  one  is  applied.  In 
painting  over  old  surface  see  that  this 
is  firm  and  apply  a first  coat  mixed  as 
suggested  for  the  second  coat  in  three 
coat  work  and  finish  with  paint  mixed 
as  recommended  for  the  second  coat  in 
two-coat  work.  The  same  suggestions 
will  apply  for  interior  wall  painting, 
where  gloss  finish  is  required,  whether 
the  walls  be  new  or  old. 

These  are  points  gathered  in  actual 
practice,  and  unless  the  ground  coats 
are  permitted  to  dry  thoroughly,  flash- 
ing and  flatting  of  the  nnish  is  the  In- 
evitable result. 


The  Mahl  Stick  and  Its  Use. 

Novice,  Massachusetts,  would  like  to 
be  informed  what  a mahl  stick  is  and 
when  and  for  what  purpose  used  by 
painters. 

Answer:  This  stick  or  rest  is  a small 
round  stick  of  hard  wood,  made  smooth 
by  turning  in  a lathe,  finished  with 
sandpaper.  Usually  one  yard  in  length, 
it  tapers  down  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  three-eighths  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  small  end  a piece  of  velvet  cloth 
filled  with  cotton  is  fastened.  It  is  used 
by  artists  in  painting  pictures  on  can- 
vas that  rests  on  an  easel,  and  very 
frequently  by  sign  writers  when  letter- 
ing large  and  medium-sized  signs  where 
they  cannot  rest  their  right  hand  on 
their  left,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  small 
work.  Experts  claim  that  by  using 
mahl  sticks  cleaner  work  can  be  done 
and  a better  rest  is  had  than  when  the 
left  hand  is  used  as  a rest.  Our  advice 
to  the  beginner  is  that  if  you  learn  to 
letter  or  stripe  without  its  use  do  not 
afterwards  use  the  mahl  stick,  as  that 
would  mean  learning  over  again. 


Priming  Coat  for  Large  Paintings 
on  Canvas. 

O.  H.  H.,  Connecticut,  would  appre- 
ciate information  as  to  a good  method 
to  prepare  canvas  for  a large  painting 
that  must  be  rolled  up  from  time  to 
time,  and,  of  course,  he  is  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  cracking  or  peeling. 


Answer:  The  first  principle  is  to  pre- 
pare the  canvas  with  a ground  or  prim- 
ing, which  is  made  as  follows: — Mix 
four  pounds  of  powdered  chalk  or  bolted 
English  Cliffstone  Paris  White  to  a soft 
paste  in  water,  beating  it  until  all  lumps 
that  may  form  have  disappeared.  If 
necessary,  run  the  paste  through  a paint 
strainer.  Then  dissolve  separately  In 
boiling  hot  water  two  pounds  of  glue 
and  one  and  one-half  pounds  alum.  First 
stir  the  glue  solution  into  the  chalk 
paste,  and  when  well  mixed,  the  alum 
solution,  while  both  are  still  hot.  Have 
your  canvas  stretched  on  a frame  and 
coat  it  with  the  mass  while  still  hot, 
otherwise  you  will  have  to  warm  it.  If 
too  stout  to  work  out  freely  with  a four- 
inch  wall  brush,  add  enough  hot  water 
to  spread  smoothly.  When  this  coating 
has  set,  but  not  yet  dried,  give  a coat 
of  pure  white  lead  in  oil  mlxec  -witn 
bodied  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  which  a 
small  portion,  say,  5 per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  litharge  in  powdered  form  is 
added,  the  whole  mass  thinned  with 
enough  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
make  it  workable  under  the  brush.  The 
ground  so  prepared  will  neither  crack 
nor  peel,  but  must  not  be  painted  on  un- 
til thoroughly  dry.  The  idea  of  adding 
such  a large  proportion  of  alum  to  the 
chalk  and  glue  mixture  is  to  toughen 
the  glue  into  a jelly. 


Liquid  for  Transferring  Engrav- 
ings to  Paper. 

I.  L.,  Rhode  Island,  would  like  to 
know  how  engravings  on  paper  can  be 
transferred  to  plain  white  paper. 

Answer:  Dissolve  one-half  ounce  com- 
mon yellow  soap  in  two.  quarts  boiling 
hot  water  and  add  to  this  one-half  pint 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Spread  this  liber- 
ally on  the  printed  surface  with  a soft 
brush,  then  dampen  the  plain  white  pa- 
per with  clear  water,  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes  and  place  the  two  papers  to- 
gether for  one  minute,  pressing  lightly, 
and  when  they  are  pulled  apart  you  will 
find  the  transfer  made. 


Selected  Formulas  for  So-Called 
Oiled  Shellac. 

A.  R.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  to 
know  what  oil  shellac  really  is,  and  how 
it  is  made.  Also  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Answer:  Up  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 
since  we  noted  this  material  in  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers’  price  lists, 
but  it  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  the 
market  or  may  be  sold  under  another 
name.  We  do  not  really  see  much  in 
this  material,  as  the  following  formulas 
handed  us  will  show.  A prominent 
Western  painter,  now  retired,  says  he 
used  to  manipulate  his  oil  shellac  as  fol- 
lows:— Four  parts,  by  measure,  of  shel- 
lac varnish  and  one  part  gum  spirits  of 
turpentine  are  mixed  and  well  stirrea, 
when  two  parts  of  pure  boiled  linseed 
oil  are  added  by  thorough  stirring.  The 
shellac  varnish  must  be  of  good  body. 
Another  party  made  his  oil  shellac  by 
mixing  one  pound  of  gum  shellac  in 
powdered  form  and  one  and  one-half 
gallons  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  boiling  the 
mixture  until  the  gum  is  dissolved.  Still 
another  party  suggests  to  boil  together 
three-fourths  pound  of  powdered  gum 
shellac  and  one-fourth  pound  powdered 
borax  in  three  pints  of  water  until  the 
shellac  is  dissolved.  Use  either  orange 
or  white  shellac,  as  may  be  desired.  For 
oil  shellac  add  three  pints  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  to  the  shellac  solution. 


Linseed  Oil  Foots  and  Neatsfoot 
Oil. 

Painter,  New  Jersey,  is  asking  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  foots  oil 
and  neatsfoot  oil. 

Answer:  There  is  a vast  difference 

between  the  two  materials  you  mention. 
When  we  speak  of  foots  oil  we  generally 
mean  oil  foots,  the  residue  or  settlings 
in  linseed  oil  tanks  in  which  the  crush- 
ers and  large  consumers  of  the  oil  store 
their  quantities  of  the  oil  before  trans- 
portation or  consumption.  These  sedi- 
ments or  settlings  are  known  as  foots 
and  consist  of  mucilagenous  anc  moist- 
ure, and  to  use  this  in  paint  will  retaru 
its  drying  indefinitely.  That  is  tne  rea- 
son why  varnish  makers  cannot  maKe 
use  of  the  ordinary  unsettled  linseed  oil 
that  is  usually  found  in  casks  or  barrels 
sold  to  the  general  trade,  and 
ifications  issued  by 

other  large  users  insist  on  t\ell  settlea 

”5eat°sfoo?  oi  on  the  other  hand,  ie 
not  ot  Tegetable  origin.  ''f 
but  an  animal  derivative  that  is,  pr^ 
fin  red  bv  boiling  in  water  for  a long 

time  the*^  feat  ot  Ohtt'^'fVKo  a 
hoofs  have  been  removed.  It  is  nek  a 
drving  oil  like  linseed  oil,  m fact,  it  w lu 
dry  at  all,  but  simply  congeals  in 
Ume  is  used  for  impregnating  shoes 
SfAst  water,  also  to  preserve  harness 
g softening  the  leather,  and  m gre-^ 
ffhT-  belting  and  machinery.  Neatsiooi 
on  is  Xays  much  higher  in  cost  than  iS 
linseed  oil. 

Quick  Drying  Gloss  Black,  a Non- 
Conductor  for  Electricity. 

C H.  B.,  Michigan,  desires  a f^mula 
for  a gloss  black,  that  is  quick  dr5 
end  a non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Inswer  While  rather  high  for  cost 
at  thtr  Ume,  the  very  best  that  can  be 
maL  to  serve  the  purpose  made  bn 
dissolving  gum  shellac  m rectified  nood 
Sol  mil  coloring  the  resulting  so^- 
tioA  with  nigrosine,  dissolved  with 
wood  alcohol.  The  process  is  ver>-  sirn- 
Te  pSounds  of  T.  N.  shellac,  which 
?s  iowest  In  price,  is  placed  m a ^.dc- 
mouthed  jar,  and  one  gallon  of  wo.d 
alcohol  poured  over  the  gum  and  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  tightly  corked  and  tee 
lA?  set  in  a warm  place.  From  time  to 
time  tke  contents  of  the  jar  are  shaken 
vigorously  or  stirred  with  a glass  rod 
or  clean  paddle  of  hard  wood  until  all 
the  gum  is  dissolved.  The  solution 
should  be  strained  through  cheese 
cloth  and  in  the  meantime  two  ounces 
of  nigrosine  black  soluble  in  alcohol 
should  be  triturated  in  that  solvent 
and  made  thin  enough  to  mix  readily 
with  the  shellac  solution.  If  the  re- 
sulting black  dries  too  quickly,  add  a 


If  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  alcoholic  shellac  solution 
you  can  prepare  a non-conductive  gloss 
black  at  less  cost  by  mixing  a good 
grade  of  asphaltum  varnish  with  coach 
japan  that  is  made  with  a shellac  base 
and  thus  obtain  a glossy  black  with 
some  non-conductive  properties,  al- 
though to  a lesser  degree  than  that  of 
the  preceding  formula. 

The  mixture  should  consist  of  4 parts 
of  asphaltum  varnish  to  one  part  of 
coach  japan,  by  measure.  If  too  stout, 
thin  with  a moderate  quantity  of  ben- 
zine, but  never  with  turpentine,  as  this 
will  impair  the  gloss.  Unless  you  are 
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equipped  with  apparatus  for  making 
asphaltum  varnish,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  purchase  the  latter  and  do 
your  mixing  in  the  cold  way.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  coach  japan  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  the  insulating  prop- 
erties of  the  asphaltum  by  the  shellac 
base  in  the  japan,  as  well  as  to  insure 
more  rapid  drying.  'The  asphaltum 
varnish  itself,  of  course,  must  be  fairly 
quick  drying  and  at  the  same  time  not 
too  jDrittle. 


Making  Ink  in  Tablet  Form — Its 
Ingredients. 

J.  & C.,  Missouri,  says  they  would  like 
to  make  tablet  ink,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  learn  what  acid  should  be 
mixed  with  aniline  soluble  in  water  to 
make  the  ink  permanent,  and  one  which 
will  not  mtirely  rub  off  with  water  or 
oxalic  acid  solution;  in  other  words, 
give  us  the  name  of  the  acid  best  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

Answer:^  When  preparing  tablet  ink 
from  aniline  you  do  not  require  any 
kind  of  acid  to  keep  the  ink  from  be- 
coming mouldly  or  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, _ because  the  dyestuff  in  such  ink 
is  acid  enough  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  mould.  ^ However,  if  you  wish  to  be 
dead  certain,  add  to  your  solution  used 
m forming  the  tablets  a minute  portion 
of  carbolic  acid,  using  the  refined  ar- 
ticle. One  ten-thousandth  part  by 
■weight  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  will  be 


YOU  MAY  THINK  THAT  a ladder 
is  just  a ladder,  and  that  there 
IS  not  much  more  to  be  said 
about  it,  but  there  is  a vast  difference 
between  a poor,  rickety  makeshift  lad- 
der and  a good  one,  safe  and  strong, 
and  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
way  men  will  use  and  handle  ladders; 
and,  as  one’s  safety,  and  even  life,  may 
depend  on  a ladder,  we  may  well  think 
a little  about  them. 

In  raising  a ladder  both  its  legs 
should  be  kept  on  the  ground.  Raising 
a long,  heavy  ladder  on  edge  will  tend 
to  loosen  the  joints  and  make  it  weak 
and  rickety,  and,  once  started,  the  trou- 
ble will  get  worse  rapidly.  In  taking  a 
ladder  down  both  legs  should  also  ’■est 
on  the  ground.  More  ladders  are 
strained  in  lowering  than  in  raising. 

When  two  men  raise  a ladder  the  one 
who  holds  the  foot  shhould  put  his  feet 
on  the  lower  round,  as  they  will  not 
slip  there.  He  cM-n  grasp'  a higher 
round  and  help  with  the  raising.  He 
should  hold  on  till  the  ladder  is‘  upright 
and,  in  lowering,  he  should  hold  on  till 
it  is  on  the  ground,  not  let  it  slam  down 
the  last  few  feet. 

Fixing  a Loose  Ladder. 

IN  CASE  ,A  LAiDDER  has  become 
loose  it  can  be  tightened  by  driv- 
ing the  side  pieces  onto  the  rounds 
and  putting  some  nails  in  them.  It  may 
be  Well  to  drive  some  ten-penny  nails 
into  the  ends  of  the  rounds. 

To  make  a new  or  old  ladder  stiffer 
one  can  put  diagonal  braces  of  wire 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Ladders  will  last  longer  and  be  better 
if  kept  dry.  It  is  well  to  put  them  un- 
der cover  at  night  if  there  is  prospect 


sufficient,  i.  e.  one  part  by  weight  to 
9999  parts  by  weight  of  your  solution. 
We  presume  that  you  know  how  these 
tablets  are  formed  after  your  aniline 
solution  has  been  concentrated  to  the 
proper  consistency  in  moulds  or  shal- 
low pans. 


Restoring  Furniture  of  Fumed 

Oak,  Bruised  in  Transit. 

J.  W.  H.,  New  Jersey,  would  like  to 
be  advised  how  he  can  put  a lot  of  fur- 
niture finished  in  fumed  oak  style  that 
has  been  bruised  and  scratched  in  ship- 
ment in  good  condition. 

Answer:  You  would  not  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  removing  the  wax  finish 
that  is  generally  used  on  fumed  oak  and 
you  cannot  use  any  solution  on  the  wax 
finish  to  hide  the  bruises  or  scratches. 
The  best  plan  we,  can  suggest  is  to  re- 
move the  wax  finish  only  where  the  de- 
fects and  scratches  show  and  make 
stain  by  thinning  drop  black  that  is 
free  from  the  addition  of  blue,  with  tur- 
pentine, brushing  this  over  the 
scratches  or  bruises,  wiping  the  surplus 
off  with  a cloth  before  the  stain  has 
time  to  set.  Some  drier  should  be 
added,  if  you  use  the  black  ground  in 
oil,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  thin 
drop  black  in  japan.  When  the  stain 
has  dried  after  rubbing  over  with  the 
cloth,  go  over  the  spots  with  wax  to 
fill  in  and  finally  go  over  all  of  the 
surface  with  wax  furniture  polish. 


of  rain.  The  alternate  swelling  and 
shrinking  of  the  joints  will  loosen  them. 

In  making  ladders  the  rounds  are  put 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart,  some 
are  sixteen,  but  this  is  most  too  much, 
unless  it  may  be  the  bottom  one.  This 
latter  exception  is  made  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a chance  that  the  legs 
of  the  ladder  may  be  shortened  by  hav- 
ing a little  cut  off  one  of  them  when  it 
is  used  on  sloping  ground,  or  some  one 
may  sharpen  one  or  both  of  them  to 
prevent  slipping. 

.Some  will  have  an  iron  shoe  on  the 
bottom  to  hold  against  slipping,  but  I 
should  prefer  an  iron  like  an  old  rasp 
bolted  on  the  side,  and  extending  an 
inch  or  more  below  the  wood.  This  will 
hold  on  dirt,  concrete  or  wood. 

Hook  Ladder  Convenient. 

A HOOK  LADDiBR  is  convenient 
for  roof  work  or  for  painting,  as 
the  hooks  will  not  slip  on  the 
wmod  and  will  hold  the  ladder  out  away 
from  the  building  so  one  can  easily 
work  around  it,  and  a slight  flip  to  one 
side  will  allow  of  finishing  the  work. 
There  are  hooks  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  rounds  of  any  ladder;  one  or  two 
of  them  may  be  used. 

The  modern  extension  ladder  is  handy 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  heavy  and  awk- 
ward for  general  use.  The  weight  is  too 
far  up  to  admit  of  easy  handling.  Of 
course,  they  are  much  ahead  of  the 
idea  of  tying  two  ladders  together  with 
ropes  or  straps,  but  I have  a way  of 
lengthening  a ladder  which  suits  me 
quite  well.  I bought  an  eightene-foot 
ladder  and  then  found  that  it  was  some 
four  feet  short  for  a certain  place.  Had 
an  old  ladder  that  was  not  much  good, 
so  took  eight  feet  of  the  sides  and  bolt- 


ed them  on  outside,  with  two  bolts  in 
each.  I put  new  rounds  in  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  brought  the  extra  weight  at 
the  bottom,  and  by  removing  the  four 
bolts  the  original  one  was  at  hand. 
This  extension  could  be  made  as  long  as 
desired,  six  or  eight  feet. 

For  working  on  uneven  or  slanting 
ground  one  can  have  a short  piece  to 
bolt  onto  one  leg  to  lengthen  it  a few 
inches.  . This  should  havq  several  holes 
so  it  can  be  shifted,  and  the  bolts 
should  work  easily. 

Sometimes  ladoers  get  broken. 
When  it  is  a round  the  common 
way  of  fixing  them  is  to  nail  a 
piece  of  board  on,  but  it  does  not  take 
long  to  put  in  a round,  if  one  has  the 
material  and  tools,  and  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory.  If  the  sides  cannot  be 
spread  enough  to  let  a round  have  one 
small  enough  so  it  will  slip  through  the 
one  side  till  it  will  enter  the  other. 
Then  it  can  be  driven  back. 

If  a side  is  broken  some  will  nail  a 
piece  on  the  outside,  and  call  it  good, 
but  there  is  a better  way.  Get  a piece 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  side,  some  four 
or  five  feet  long.  Bore  holes  the  right 
distances  for  the  rounds;  the  end  ones 
may  be  notches  sawed  in.  Drive  the 
broken  side  off  so  as  to  put  this  splice 
on  inside;  then  drive  the  side  on  again, 
and  fasten  them  together  with  bolts. 
If  the  side  is  split,  put  bolts  through 
that  too. 

If  this  does  not  seem  strong  enough, 
put  a piece  of  iron  on  the  outside,  and 
have  some  of  the  bolts  go  through  it. 

For  painting  and  carpenter  work  near 
the  ground  the  common  stepladder  Is 
much  easier  to  stand  on  than  one  with 
rounds.  The  handiest  one  I ever  saw 
had  two  parta  eight  feet  Jong,  one 
with  rounds,  one  with  steps.  It  could 
be  used  like  an  extension  ladder  or 
taken  apart.  One  can  have  short  ones 
six,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  with  steps 
instead  of  rounds  and  will  find  them 
much  easier  for  the  feet. 


Other  men’s  brains  are  at  your  serv- 
ice to  a remarkable  degree  without  a 
cent  of  cost.  For  a few  dollars  spent 
every  year  you  can  get  all  of  this  serv- 
ice you  can  use.  No  other  product  is 
so  freely  offered,  and  scarcely  any  other 
product  is  so  valuable. — Frank  Farring- 
ton. 


What  the  Paints,  Oils  and 
Varnish  Committee  Did 
in  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan. 

Topping  its  allotment,  the  Paints,' 
Oils  and  Varnish  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Rainbow  Division 
reached  in  the  Tliird  Liberty  Loan 
a total  of  $5,806,300.  With  that 
money  the  government  was  en- 
abled to  do  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing things: 

1.  Buy  1 destroyer,  1 fuel  ship, 

1 sea-going  submarine,  1 coast 
submarine,  l Eagle  class  submarine 
chaser,  1 submarine  chaser  of  110- 
foot  length,  2 six-inch  Naval  guns, 

3 torpedoes,  2 depth  bombs  and 

2 mines.  Or, 

2.  Pay  the  entire  costs  of  Amer- 
ica’s part  in  the  war,  here  and 

aoroad,  for  2 hours  24  minutes 
and  26  seconds. 

>) 


Ladders 

By  JOHN  UPTON 
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V arnish 
Ancient  and 
Modern 

By  WILLIAM 


From  an  Address  Delivered 
at  the  Canadian  Convention 
of  Master  Painters  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  July,  1918 

E.  WALL  ■= 


Continued  -from  September  Issue. 


“The  carriage  trade  uses  a higher 
grade  of  varnishes  than  the  average 
which  is  used  in  house  work,  so  they 
cost  more.  Competition,  however,  has 
reduced  the  fancy  prices  asked  and  ob- 
tained by  our  English  cousins  across  the 
water,  since  American  manufacturers 
have  gained  the  experience  enabling 
them  to  make  as  good  carriage  varnish 
as  that  which  formerly  was  all  im- 
tported.” 

E,  H.  Patterson’s  Article 

SINCE  I BEGAN  TO  write  this  article 
there  has  been  published  in  The 
Painters  Magazine  of  New  York 
City,  May  number,  1918,  page  30,  a very 
illuminating  address  on  varnish  ma- 
terials made  before  the  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  Jersey,  at  its  meeting  on  April  19, 
by  Mr  E.  H.  Patterson.  I commend 
this  address  to  your  attention,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  it. 

Mr.  Patterson  shows  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  also  of  the 
ethics  of  salesmanship.  He  tells  us  that 
varnish  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  long  before  paint-imaking.  He 
further  states  that  varnish-making  be- 
gan in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  African  gums  being  used  be- 
cause they  were  free  from  acid,  having 
been  fossilized  and  neutralized  by  long 
contact  with  Mother  Earth. 

Mr.  Patterson  says  that  Dr.  Knight, 
who  made'  a very  thorough  study  of  the 
kauri  gums  of  New  Zealand,  estimated 
that  it  required  1,000  years  for  the  kauri 
tree  to  mature  and  that  the  fossil  gum 
had  lain  in  the  ground  for  13,500  years, 
and  he  would  not  take  off  the  extra  500. 
Dr.  Knight  has  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments with  kauri  gum,  covering  a period 
of  50  years,  before  arriving  at  these  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Patterson  further  shows  that  the 
decreasing  supply  of  hard  gums  and 
their  Increased  cost  has  caused  the  var- 
nish makers  to  turn  to  China  wood  oil 
as  a base  for  lustrous  varnishes.  \ 

Varnish  Bought  on  Faith. 

VARNISH  ORIGINALLY  was  a deli- 
cate material  to  manufacture  and 
apply,  and  it  is  still  a mystery 
even  to  its  manufacturers.  No  material 
that  enters  the  paint  shop  is  bought  so 
much  on  faith  as  varnish,  and  it  can 
perform  more  deviltries  than  any  other 
article  used  by  painters.  The  claims 
made  for  certain  varnishes,  as  well  as 
the  names  invented  for  them  by  rival 
manufacturers,  are  most  impressive,  yet 
we  are  told  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
even  for  the  makers  to  properly  desig- 
nate their  own  varnish,  if  the  labels  are 
removed  from  the  cans 
At  a recent  trial  of  a case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  painter  sued  for  the 
amount  of  his  bill  for  work  done  on  a 
new  house,  an  expert  master  painter 
testified  that  the  varnish  used  was  of 


very  poor  quality,  especially  on  the 
floors.  The  manufacturer  of  the  varnish 
was  called  in  rebuttal  and  testified 
under  oath,  in  answer  to  a question  by 
the  judge,  “What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a floor  varnish  and  any  other?’’ 
He  replied:  “There  is  no  difference.  They 
are  all  alike,  except  the  label,  as  we  see 
flt  to  mark  the  goodsf’  (See  page  174, 
“The  Expert  Wood  Finisher,’’  by  A. 
Ashmun  Kelly,  Malvern,  Pa.)  This  testi- 
mony may  not  be  true  of  all  varnish 
manufacturers,  but  if  you  wili  notice 
the  recent  advertisements  of  many  of 
the  leading  varnish  firms,  you  will  see 
that  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  dis- 
covery of  an  all-around  varnish  suited 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  ■ 

Modern  Varnishes. 

Many  materials  are  now  used  for  the 
base  of  varnishes  which  were  unthought 
of  by  the  older  generation  of  varnish 
makers.  Many  of  the  modern  varnishes 
are  made  to  dry  semi-lustrous  and  flat, 
as  well  as  glossy,  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  hard  gums  can  be  so  treated  that 
the  resultant  varnish  will  dry  dull  or 
flat,  instead  of  glossy. 

Spirit  Varnishes. 

Spirit  varnishes,  shellacs  and  lacquers 
require  different  treatment  from  oil  or 
turpentine  varnishes.  Speed,  neatness 
and  a quick,  dextrous  touch  are  neces- 
sary in  their  application,  if  the  beet 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  their  use. 
For  many  purposes  pure  gum  shellac 
properly  applied  makes  a beautiful  and 
durable  finish  for  hard  or  soft  wood.  It 
is  the  simplest  of  all  the  varnish  com- 
pounde,  and  where  pure  gum  shellac  and 
pure  grain  alcohol  can  be  obtained,  the 
painter  can  make  his  own  shellac  var- 
nish with  the  positive  knowledge  of  its 
purity.  Such  shellac  will  work  dell  and 
wear  well,  and  can  even  be  applied  over 
a painted  and  grained  surface,  if  proper 
care  has  been  used  in  the  preparation 
and  application  of  the  ground  color.  Its 
use  is  not  recommended  for  outside  work. 

In  an  article  on  ‘'Shellac  and  Its 
Solvents,’’  which  was  read  before  the 
National  Association  at  the  Washington 
(D  C.)  convention  in  February,  1900,  it 
was'pointed  out  that  there  was  not  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  annually 
a sufficient  number  of  pounds  of  gum 
shellac  to  make  the  number  of  gallons 
of  shellac  varnish  annually  manufac- 
tured. This  would  allow  less  than  one 
pound  to  a gallon  of  shellac,  while  it  was 
claimed  that  three  pounds  of  gum  are 
necessary  to  the  gallon.  I remember 
that  my  friend,  Frederick  Maire,  sug- 
gested that  the  other  two  pounds  prob- 
ably came  from  “the  celebrated  copal 
beds  of  the  tidewater  South.” 

My  own  observation  warrants  me  in 
saying  that  it  is  a mistake  to  use  shellac 
under  oil  varnish.  If  you  want  a var- 
nish finish,  start  with  varnish  over  your 
filler,  if  any  has  been  used;  it  is  unfair 
to  condemn  a varnish  for  faults  that 
may  have  been  laid  when  shellac  was 
applied  for  the  undercoats.  If  you  want 
a shellac  finish,  begin  and  finish  with 


shellac,  and  use  the  same  rule  for  var- 
nish. 

T urpentine  V arnishes. 

Turpentine  varnishes  are  used  mostly 
for  furniture  and  interior  finish — floors, 
etc. 

Oil  Varnishes. 

Oil  varnishes  are  used  chiefly  for  out- 
side work  and  for  finishing  coats  on  car- 
riages. They  dry  quite  slowly. 

Enamels. 

True  enamel  should  be  baked  to  what- 
ever it  is  applied  by  great  heat.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  term  is  a misnomer 
when  applied  to  wood  finishes,  and  be- 
longs properly  to  metallic  surfaces. 

The  so-called  enamels  made  for  the 
paint  trade  are  compounds  of  zinc  and 
barium,  ground  in  pale  varnish. 
Bleached  linseed  oil  is  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  some  very  excellent 
lustrous  and  semi-lustrous  varnishes  are 
produced,  many  of  them  of  great  dura- 
bility when  applied  to  exposed  surfaces; 
yet  ultimately  exposure  to  the  weather 
invariably  causes  cracks  to  appear, 
which  in  time  destroy  the  finish. 

Carriage  Varnishes. 

CARRIAGE  VARNISHES,  as  a rule, 
are  much  heavier  in  body  than 
varnishes  made  for  the  painters. 
Their  use  requires  different  methods  and 
different  brushes  from  those  used  by 
house  painters  The  temperature  of  the 
varnish  room  in  a carriage  shop  is  care- 
fully observed  by  the  foreman,  and  no 
varnishing  is  done  at  a temperature  be- 
low 69  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

An  old  carriage  painter  told  me  years 
ago  that  many  of  the  annoying  things 
that  occur  in  carriage  varnish  might  be 
prevented  if  the  can  was  uncorked  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  a warm  place  an 
hour  or  more  before  the  varnish  was 
poured  from  the  can.  He  claimed  that 
certain  gases  embodied  in  the  varnish 
were  in  this  wav  allowed  to  escape, 
while  if  the  varnish  was  applied  immedi- 
ately to  the  work,  the  minute  globules 
of  gas  would  escape  from  the  varnished 
work,  leaving  pin  holes  in  the  varnished 
surface.  This  may  be  pure  theory,  but 
it  sounds  reasonable,  and  the  same  rule 
might  apply  to  house  varnishes. 

Flat  Varnishes. 

Many  of  the  large  varnish  concerns 
now  manufacture  the  so-called  flat  var- 
nishes. In  some  cases  it  is  asserted  that 
no  wax  or  soft  materials  are  used  in 
their  preparation.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  doubt  this  assertion.  I have 
found  that  flat  varnish  when  placed  in 
a clear  glass  bottle  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  months  invariably  causes  a 
curdling  or  settlement  of  the  varnish, 
and  if  carefully  decanted  the  small 
particles  of  wax  may  be  found  in  the 
residue  at  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

On  general  principles,  I prefer  a glossy 
varnish  rubbed  to  a dull  finish,  rather 
than  the  effect  obtained  by  a flat  var- 
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iiish.  Still,  there  may  be  reasons  for  ita 
use,  and  the  painter  must  use  his  judg- 
ment; but  remember,  it  is  unsafe  to 
paint  over  a flat  varnish.  Nothing  will 
stick  to  it.  Therefore,  it  should  be  re- 
moved before  repainting. 

V ernis  Martin. 

We  sometimes  see  reference  to  “Vemij 
Martin’’  in  descriptions  of  antique  furni- 
ture. This  is  merely  a trade  name  used 
by  a French  manufacturer  of  furniture, 
one  Martin,  to  describe  the  finish  on  hi? 
furniture. 

Japanese  Lacquer. 

The  Japanese  have  a process  of  apply  ■ 
ing  coat  upon  coat  of  lacquer,  which  is 
the  juice  obtained  from  the  lac  tree, 
and  which  poisons  the  skin  of  the  Euro- 
pean much  as  poison  ivy  does  with  us 
This  lacquer  is  applied  in  a room  partilly 
filled  with  steam,  and  is  dried  by  moist 
steam.  It  makes  a very  beautiful  and 
lasting  finish.  As  many  as  40  to  50 
coats  are  applied  to  some  articles.  Being 
dried  in  steamed  air  it  is  impervious  to 
water. 

Baling  Varnishes. 

Baking  varnishes  or  japans  after  ar- 
plication  require  heating  in  an  oven  to  a 
temperature  of  150  to  300  degrees.  Their 
use  is  limited  to  metallic  surfaces,  and 
house  painters  have  not  the  equipment 
for  using  them.  The  high  temperature 
at  which  these  varnishes  are  baked  at- 
taches them  quite  firmly  to  the  metallic 
surface  to  which  they  are  applied  and 
adds  to  their  durability. 

Methods  of  Application. 

Undoubtedly  the  early  var- 
nishes were  applied  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  probable  that 
later  feathers  were  used,  and  still  later 
bristle  brushes.  Such  brushes  are  over 
2,000  years  old.  Brushes  are  now  made 
for  nearly  every  kind  of  varnish — spirit, 
turpentine  and  oil — and  a good  brush  is 
a necessity  if  good  work  is  to  be 
done. 

One  thing  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  viz.,  the  natural  crystalline  nature 
of  the  varnish  (if  made  from  gums)  and 
its  inherent  tendency  tO'  return  to  that 
condition.  The  lower  the  temperature, 
the  more  likely  is  a gum  varnish  to  ap- 
pear “sandy”  or  “gritty”  or  turn  white, 
when  applied.  This  is  due  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  gum,  and  often  this  defect 
cannot  be  removed  by  heat  at  any  tem- 
perature below  that  originally  required 
to  melt  the  gum 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  car® 
should  be  taken  to  purchase  varnishes  in 
the  months  when  the  temperature  is 
high  and  to  see  that  they  are  stored  in 
places  where  the  temperature  should  not 
fall  below  50  degrees.  Many  times  the 
maker  of  a varnish  is  blamed  for  faults 
in  his  product  that  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  lack  of  care  given  to  the 
storage  of  varnish  or  to  the  neglect  of 
ordinary  precautions  governing  its  ap- 
plication. 

Cracking  of  Varnish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  o ( 
the  cheap  varnishes  contain  in  them- 
selves all  the  elements  of  cracking  and 
early  disintegration.  Gum  rosm,  with 
the  cheapest  of  solvents,  are  the  com' 
ponents  of  such  varnish,  and  it  needs  n< 
prophet  to  foretell  the  ultimate  resultir 
that  will  follow  from  their  use. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  a good 
varnish  will  crack,  and  there  is  always 
a case  for  the  cracking.  If,  for  instance, 
a quick  drying  varnish  is  applied  over  a 
slow  o’l  varnish,  cracks  are  sure  to  ap- 
pear; or  if  a second  coat  of  varnish  is 
applied  while  the  first  coat  is  tacky,  it 
is  sure  to  produce  cracks  in  the  varnish. 
I believe  that  cracks  can  be  caused  by 
coating  a ehelLacked  surface  not  thor- 
oughly dry  with  a turpentine  or  oil  var- 
nish. 


On  general  principles  the  foundation 
surface,  whether  stained  or  painted, 
should  be  dry  and  hard  before  the  var- 
nish is  applied,  and  even  then  no  guar- 
antee can  be  given  that  the  varnish  will 
not  crack. 

The  grainer  is  often  blamed  for  cracks 
that  appear  after  his  work  is  varnished, 
yet  we  can  find  many  cases  where  crack- 
'ng  of  the  varnish  is  most  pronounced 
on  hardwood  with  neither  paint  nor 
graining  color  on  it.  Furthermore,  if  a 
clo.se  observation  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  varnish  cracks  often  ap- 
pear quite  as  pronounced  on  the  ground 
color  from  which  the  graining  color  has 
been  removed,  as  on  the  portions  of  the 
work  where  the  graining  color  remains. 
In  other  words,  cracks  would  appear  on 
a soft  elastic  groundwork  when  var- 
nished, without  the  presence  of  graining 
color. 

Preparation  for  Graining. 

1 N PREPARING  THE  GROUND- 
I WORK  for  graining,  I find  that  an 
eggshell  gloss  is  best  obtained  by 
adding  a small  quantity  of  interior  var- 
nish to  the  ground  color  in  lieu  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  then  thinning  with  turpen- 
fne.  This  makes  a hard  surface.  The 
binding  qualities  of  the  varnish  prevent 
the  ground  color  from  rubbing  up  when 
the  graining  color  is  applied,  which  is 
frequently  the  ca^e  where  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine  are  used  without  varnish. 
When  the  graining  is  varnished  over 
such  a groundwork  the  lustre  of  the  var- 
nish is  greater. 

The  old  varnish  makers  always 
allowed  the  varnish  to  settle  and  give  off 
gases  by  storing  for  a year  or  more  in 
a large  brick  tank  with  open  top,  allow- 
ing access  of  air  and  light.  Varnish 
ripened  in  this  way  and  was  more  likely 
to  wear  well  than  the  same  make  of 
varn'sh  without  aging. 

We  are  told  that  a similar  effect  is 
produced  by  filtering  the  varnish  under 
pressure  through  many  layers  of  fine 
silk  cloth.  This  treatment  may  remove 
impurities,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can 
ripen  the  varnish  or  give  it  the  flowing 
qualities  possessed  by  an  aged  ' var- 
nish. 

China  Wood  Oil. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  advent 
of  china  wood  oil  has  caused  vast 
changes  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
This  oil  is  expressed  from  the  nuts  which 
grow  on  the  Tung  tree,  and  is  often 
called  Tung  oil.  It  has  a wonderful 
affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it  absorbs 
most  rapidly,  and  it  is  quite  resistant  to 
M.^ater,  but  the  sun  plays  havoc  with 
arnish  made  from  a hose  of  china  wood 
All. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  air 
L”Om  the  can  containing  this  sort  of 
varnish,  or  the  whole  mass  will  solidify 
and  refuse  to  be  thinned  with  turpen- 
tine. 

Another  serious  fault  will  soon  present 
itself,  viz.,  the  excessive  darkening  of 
the  wood  over  which  this  varnish  is  ap- 
plied. Even  when  applied  over  a painted 
surface,  the  darkening  is  very  apparent, 
while  the  good  old  copal  varnishes  of 
our  fathers  would  show  but  little  dis- 
coloration in  fifty  years. 

Gum  Amber. 

My  friend,  the  late  Frederick  Maire 
(as  noted  in  the  opening  pages),  refers 
io  amber  as  one  of  the  gums  from  which 
varnish  was  made.  Many  times  insects 
and  small  particles  of  wood  or  dirt  are 
imbedded  in  this  gum.  Almost  any  var- 
nish maker  can  show  specimens  both  of 
this  and  other  gnms  with  these  imbedded 
insects.  I can  remember,  about  1874, 
«“eing  in  a paint  shop  a small  adver- 
tising pamphlet  issued  by  the  Murphy 
Varnish  Company,  which  contained 
these  lines:  — 

Pretty  in  amher  to  ohserve  the 
forms 


Of  straws,  of  luvir,  of  dirt,  of  grubs 
and  worms. 

The  things  loe  know  are  neither 
rich  nor  rare, 

Btvt  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got 
there.” 

These  things  “got  there”  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  the  gum  from  the  trees,  which, 
while  soft,  gathered  in  these  impurities, 
subsequently  hardening  and  ultimately 
becoming  fossilized 

Varnish  Tests. 

Before  any  tests  were  made  by  the 
National  Association,  I tested  seventeen 
kinds  of  varnish  on  the  outside  of  my 
home  in  Somerville.  The  house,  built  in 
1886,  is  a wooden  frame  building,  two 
and  one-half  stories  high,  with  spruce 
clapboards.  In  July,  1886,  it  was 
grounded  for  light  oak  on  body  of  house, 
and  trimming  grounded  for  dark  cherry. 
It  was  not  grained  until  October,  1886. 
One  week  after  graining  in  oil  the 
southwest  side  of  the  house  was  var- 
nished. Seventeen  kinds  of  varnish  were 
applied,  exactly  as  the  varnish  came 
from  the  can,  using  a clean  brush  and 
pot  for  each  varnish,  first  writing  on 
clapboards  with  carpenter’s  lead  pencil 
the  name  and  price  of  each  var- 
nish. 

Thirty  days  after  the  varnishes  were 
applied  some  of  them  began  to  crack. 
In  six  months  50  per  cent,  had  cracked; 
in  twelve  months  all  had  cracked.  The 
lower  clapboard  was  left  without  treat- 
ment after  being  grained,  and  after  the 
first  year  was  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  until  the  house  was  repainted 
five  years  later.  These  tests  were  purely 
physical,  yet  that  is  the  test  to  which  all 
vai-nishes  must  be  subjected  before  they 
can  be  safely  used  by  master  paint- 
ers. 

Testing  for  Wear. 

rr  HE  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS 
I and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 
United  States,  at  its  seventh  an- 
nual convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
February  3,  4,  5,  1891,  first  took  up  the 
matter  of  testing  the  wearing  qualities 
of  outside  varnishes,  following  the  read- 
ing of  a paper  on  “Outside  Varnishes  and 
Outside  Work  Requiring  a Varnish  or 
Similar  Finish,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Reid  of 
New  York  City. 

In  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Mr  Reid  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  observing  master  painters 
preferred  to  use  for  the  finish  of  outside 
work  good,  raw  linseed  oil,  with  a slight 
amount  of  dryer  added,  in  preference  to 
varnish. 

In  discussing  the  vaxnish  question,  it 
was  shown  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Manchester  of 
New  York  City  that  ten  one-gallon  cans 
of  varnish,  made  by  different  firms,  were 
drained  of  varnish  and  the  contents  of 
each  can  weighed,  showing  8 pounds  2% 
ounces  for  the  lightest  to  8 pounds  13 
ounces  for  the  heaviest. 

A committee  of  three  was  then  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Louis  Hopner  of 
New  York  City;  John  Grace  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Jesse  Cornelius  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  make  tests  of  outside 
varnishes,  Walter  Reid  of  New  York 
City  to  secure  samples  of  varnish  and 
prepare  uniform  panels.  The  committee 
sent  a circular  letter  to  all  varnish  man- 
ufacturers, requesting  three  half-pint 
cans  of  their  best  outside  varnish, 
samples  to  be  sent  to  Walter  Reid  of 
New  York.  (Twenty-four  samples  sub- 
mitted.) 

Mr.  Reid  removed  the  labels  from  the 
cans  and  painted  numbers  on  each  can, 
and  in  that  form  they  went  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  panels  were  made  of  pine,  oak  and 
cherry.  The  pine  panels  were  painted 
and  grained  before  the  varnish  was  ap- 
plied. After  all  panels  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  nine  months, 
Mr  Hopner  in  his  report  thus  refers  to 
the  grained  panels: 
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Extract  from  Varnish  Report  of 
Louis  Hopner,  New  York  City — 
On  Test  of  Varnishes  Applied  to 
Grained  Panels. 

“You  will  perceive  that  in  the  pine 
panels  grained  in  oil  color  there  was 
not  as  much  mischief  done  by  the  sun 
and  weather  as  in  the  cases  of  the  hard- 
woods. I call  your  particular  attention 
to  this  fact,  for,  while  some  varnishes 
will  not  stand  as  well  over  the  hardwood 
as  others  did,  in  this  case  there  is  not 
a single  failure.  There  is  not  a single 
case  of  whitening,  nor  one  in  which  the 
under  coat  has  not  been  preserved.  An- 
other point  I call  to  your  attention  is 
this:  that  the  graining-  was  oil  color 
ground,  in  the  case  of  the  oak  spaces, 
and  a coat  of  distemper  stippling  be- 
tween the  two  coats  of  oil-ground  color 
and  the  oil  walnut  glazing  color.  You 
perceive  that  in  each  varnish  the  oak 
has  stood  better  than  the  walnut,  and 
yet  the  varnish  chemists  tell  us  we  must 
look  for  disaster — all  the  diseases  in  the 
catalogue  of  ills  of  varnish— if  we  var- 
nish over  oil  color,  and  that  there  is  no 
remedy.  Yet  here  we  see  a varnish  that 
fails  almost  entirely  on  the  oak  and 
cherry.” 

Only  one  coat  of  varnish  was  applied 
to  the  grained  panels,  while  the  oak  and 
cherry  panels  each  had  three  coats.  Mr. 
Hopner  suggested  examination  of  the 
question  whether  linseed  oil  was  a detri- 
ment or  a betterment  when  used  under 
varnish  coatings. 

This  test  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  at  St.  Louis  in  1892.  A commit- 
tee of  three  viz.,  Louis  Hopner  of  New 
York  City,  James  Roach  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  F.  J Thayer  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  at  the  eighth  an- 
nual convention  in  St.  Louis,  1892,  to 
secure  outside  varnishes  from  manufac- 
turers, or  buy  them  in  the  open  market, 
and  test  them  on  quartered  oak  panels. 
The  committee  reported  at  Cleveland  in 
1893  and  were  continued,  and  made  a 
final  report  in  1894. 

This  committee  tested  forty-two 
varieties  of  outside  varnishes  supplied 
by  dealers  or  bought  in  the  open  market. 
The  tests  were  made  on  oak  nd  cherry 
panels  6 inches  by  24  inches.  Mr.  Hop- 
ner secured  the  varnish,  and  Messrs. 
Roach  and  Thayer  conducted  the  tests. 
One  thing  definitely  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Thayer’s  tests  was  that  oiling  the  wood 
before  filling  preserved  the  natural  color 
of  the  wood  much  better  than  where  the 
filler  was  applied  directly  to  the  wood, 
although  at  first  it  slightly  darkened  the 
color  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Roach  and  Mr  Hopner  also  read 


papers  on  their  views  of  the  varnish  test. 
Mr.  Hopner  referred  to  a method  of 
treatment  of  North  Carolina  rosin  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Schaal  of  Germany,  and 
known  as  the  Ester  gum  process.  This 
process,  as  I remember  it,  was  to  treat 
common  rosin  chemically  and  remove  its 
acidity  and  brittleness.  The  claim  was 
made  for  rosin  thus  treated  that  it  was 
equal  to  fossil  gum  for  the  varnish 
makers’  use. 

The  1892  test  panels  of  ^uarter-eawed 
oak  were  6 inches  by  24  inches,  solid  oak, 
with  tenoned  ends.  Each  panel  was  di- 
vided into  six  4-inch  spaces.  Two  makes 
of  varnish  were  tested  on  each  panel, 
one  on  the  upper  half  and  one  on  the 
lower  half. 

The  upper  and  lower  four-inch  spaces 
on  each  panel  first  received  a coat  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  with  a little  patent  dryer 
added. 

The  adjoining  four-inch  spaces  were 
first  coated  with  a mixture  of  one-third 
raw  linseed  oil  to  two-thirds  turpentine. 
The  two  middle  four-inch  spaces  were 
left  severely  alone  until  the  other  treated 
spaces  were  thoroughly  dry.  Then  the 
whole  panel  was  filled  v/ith  Wheeler’s 
Patent  Filler,  Later  three  coats  of  var- 
nish were  applied  at  proper  intervals  and 
the  panels  exposed  to  the  weather 

Climatic  Conditions  Affect. 

At  the  TENTH  ANNUAL  conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Febru- 
ary 6,  7,  8,  1894,  Mr.  Roach  of  De- 
troit, one  of  the  Committee  of  Varnieh 
Tests,  in  his  report  noted  the  fact  that 
the  varnish  exposed  to  the  elements  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  “will  wear  about  three 
times  as  long  as  it  will  on  the  sea 
coast.’’ 

Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hop- 
ner’s  paper  was  that,  as  a rule,  the  var- 
nishes which  dried  the  quickest  were 
soonest  to  show  decay,  and  that  no  out- 
side varnish  that  dried  in  less  than  ten 
hours  was  fit  for  use  by  any  reputable 
painter. 

For  the  hard  Zanzibar  gums  the  melt- 
ing pot  was  700  degrees  to  740  degrees, 
which  is  dangerously  near  the  burning 
point  of  the  gums.  In  fact,  the  kettles 
must  be  kept  covered  and  the  linseed  oil 
added  without  access  of  air,  to  avoid 
danger  of  explosion.  The  danger  of 
burning  the  high-priced  harcF  varnish 
gums  before  they  melt  is  obviated  by 
placing  a generous  layer  of  rosin  On  the 
bottom  of  the  varnish  kettle.  The  rosin 
melting  at  a comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, floats  the  harder  gum  and  helps  to 
dissolve  it.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  varnish  entirely  free  from 
rosin. 


The  third  varnish  test  was  made  by 
the  International  Association,  and  James 
Roach,  Detroit,  Mich.,  chairman;  R.  H. 
.Langston,  Chicago,  111.,  and  A C.  Gor- 
don, Somerville,  Mass.,  were  appointed 
as  the  committee  to  test  the  var- 
nishes. 

This  test  was  conducted  along  lines 
similar  to  the  second  test.  There  were 
thirty-nine  exterior  varnishes,  twenty- 
seven  interior  and  fourteen  floor  var- 
nishes. Two  coats  of  varnish  were  ap- 
plied to  filled  oak  wood,  and  very  few  of 
the  va.rn'shes  survived  the  one  year  out- 
side exposure  test. 

This  committee  reported  at  the  Detroit 
convention  in  1910,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Chairman  Roach  the  panels  were 
given  another  year’s  exposure  without 
naming  the  varnishes,  and  the  final  re- 
port was  made  at  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion in  1911.  The  committee  was  dis- 
charged after  making  their  report  at  St. 
Louis  in  1911,  and  the  panels  were  left 
in  the  custody  of  the  St.  Louis  Master 
Painters'  Association. 

Nomenclature, 


In  these  modern  times,  with  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  manufacturers,  each  intent  on 
ceeping  before  intending  purchasers  the 
identity  of  his  own  products,  there  has 
developed  a fearful  and  wonderful  as- 
sortment of  names  for  varnishes.  Some 
of  these  names  are  indicative  of  their 
quality  and  the  use  to  which  the  varnish 
.should  be  put.  Other  names  are  fanci- 
ful, made  of  compounds  carrying  little 
or  no  meaning,  but  identifying  the  firm 
making  the  varnish. 


Here  are  a few  samples: — 


Amberolio, 
Crystal  Rock, 
Degrah, 
Egypto, 

Hilo, 

Jap-a-lac, 

Kauri, 

Exterolite, 

Kismet-Spar, 

Vernosite, 

Slaetica, 

Near-Oil, 

Kyanize, 

Liquid  Granite, 

Liquid  Velvet, 

Luxeberry, 

Omnilac, 

Porcelite, 

Regnah, 


Durene, 

Interolite, 

Flintoline, 

Terpolac, 

Flatlac, 

Enamolin, 

Shipoleum, 

Snpremis, 

Valspar, 

Varnol, 

Velvo-'Tone, 

Carmote, 

Floorene, 

Varnolite, 

Glitterene, 

Rock  Floor, 

Gutta  Percha  Floor, 
No  Mar 


In  closing,  let  me  say  again  tnat  my 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  care- 
ful observation,  and  I trust  may  havs 
given  you  some  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject. 


James  E.  Patton  Retires. 

JAMES  E.  PATTON,  MANAGER 
OP  the  paint  department  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company, 
has  resigned,  the  resignation  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1919. 

This  is  the  announcement  which 
Charles  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, has  just  sent  out  to  all  of  his  local 
managers,  in  a letter  which  speaks  in 
terms  of  highest  praise  of  the  man  who 
retires. 

B.  J.  Cassady  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Board  to  succeed  Mr.  Patron. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Brown  says:  — 
“Several  months  ago  Mr.  Patton  in- 
formed me  that  he  felt  the  work  he  had 
come  to  Pittsburgh  to  do  had  been 
largely  accomplished,  and  that  the  paint 
department  was  soundly  organized  and 
on  a profitable  basis.  It  had  been  Mr. 
Patton’s  desire  for  several  years  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties,  and  to  have  his 
time  free  to  work  along  altruistic  lines. 

“During  the  eighteen  years  that  Mr. 
Patton  has  been  actively  identified  with 


the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
his  ability,  high  personal  character  and 
many  estimable  qualities  have  enabled 
him  to  render  most  valuable  s’ervices  to 
our  company,  and  to  command  the  re- 
gard and  respect  of  his  associates  anc'' 
those  connected  with  him  to  an  unusual 
degree.  We  shall  miss  Mr.  Patton  fop 
personal  as  well  as  for  business  reasons 

“I  am  sure  that  every  local  manager 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Pat- 
ton all  possible  success  and  satisfaction 
in  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Tho 
retirement  of  James  E.  Patton  taker 
from  the  paint  manufacturing  field  on® 
who  has  been  identified  with  it  fop 
many  years.” 

The  Patton  Paint  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
paint  manufacturing  concerns  in  this 
country.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company,  but  was 
for  many  years  an  independent  institu- 
tion, with  whose  growth  James  E.  Pat- 
ton was  identified. 

The  business  was  established  by 
James  E.  Patton,  the  elder,  away  back 


in  1855.  In  1892  the  concern  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  James  E. 
Patton  Company,  with  the  founder  of 
the  house  as  president,  and  James  E. 
Patton,  Jr  (the  present  James  E.  Pat- 
ton), as  vice-president.  Subsequently 
the  company  became  the  Patton  Paint 
Company,  and  when  the  business  was 
absorbed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  James  E.  Patton  became  iden- 
tified with  the  latter  in  the  position 
from  which  he  is  now  to  retire. 

The  Painters  Magazine,  in  its  issue  of 
December,  1895,  in  a history  of  the 
James  E.  Patton  Company,  said: 

^ The  motto  of  the  Patton  paints  is 
‘durability.’  A continual  course  of  tests 
and  experiments  are  and  have  always 
been  in  progress  in  their  laboratory. 
The  rule  is  never  broken  of  first  test- 
ing for  years  any  new  paint  product  be- 
fore offering  it  to  the  trade.  This  policy 
has  become  so  well  known  that  any 
paint  which  they  indorse  as  durable 
(the  vital  question  in  any  paint),  is  im- 
mediately accepted  by  the  trade  ac- 
quainted with  the  Patton  products.” 
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The  Road  to  Damascus 


T T WAS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  DA- 
A MASCUS,  on  that  fateful  day,  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  that  Saul,  the  persecutor  of 
the  followers  of  the  Teacher  of  that  new  and 
strange  religious  cult,  bent  as  he  was  on  fur- 
ther harm  to  those  followers,  suddenly  faced 
the  dazzling  light  that  temporarily  blinded  him. 
It  was  the  moment  of  the  turning  point  in  his 
career,  following  which  the  young  persecutor, 
changing  his  name  to  Paul,  became  the  great 
apostle,  immortalizing  his  name  by  his  zeal  for 
the  new  faith. 

^HUS  THE  ROAD  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS,  which  had  been  nothing  but  a 
highway,  gained  a new  significance. 

^E  HAD  BEEN  MOVING  along  the 

“ * highway  which  led  to  Damascus. 
Each  of  us  had  followed  his  own  course,  but 
the  course  led  on  to  Damascus.  There  we  were 
to  revel  in  our  own  personal  desires,  there  we 
were  to  pursue  our.  own  inclination,  and,  if  we 
were  to  give  thought  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
it  was  a thought  which  had  it  in  the  hope  that 
whatever  action  we  took  would  result  in  per- 
sonal gain. 

\ ND  SO  WE  HAD  BEEN  MOVING 

ON.  But,  of  a sudden,  the  light  came, 
the  blinding  light  of  conviction  which  changed 
our  whole  future,  which  shattered  the  plans  we 
had  made,  and  left  us  blind  for  the  moment, 
wandering  in  the  darkness  of  doubt,  until  our 
seared  brains  were  made  whole  again,  and  we 
saw  the  duty  which  lay  before  us. 

\ ND  SO  AMERICA  BECAME  THE 

apostle  of  the  new  peace,  became  the 
militant  apostle  for  the  right,  and  went  forth 
to  the  aid  of  those  struggling  peoples  who  were 
fighting  not  indeed  without  hope,  however 
hopeless  the  task  seemed,  but  still  with  a weari- 
ness which  seemed  to  say : How  long,  O 

Lord,  how  long?” 


A 


ND  THE  LIGHT  ON  THE  ROAD 

to  Damascus  had  fulfilled  its  mission 
again,  and  set  a nation  right  with  the  world 
and  with  God. 

^^HAT  HAS  OUR  ROAD  TO  DA- 
MASCUS taught  us  as  individuals? 
Has  it  taught  us  the  need  of  casting  aside  the 
attempts  at  personal  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others?  Has  it  taught  us  the  great  fact 
that  a closer  relationship  between  each  one  of 
us,  a better  co-operation,  an  all-enveloping  har- 
mony in  business  as  well  as  in  religion  is  neces- 
sary for  the  future  of  the  world  after  the  great 
conflict  is  ended? 

COMPETITION  THERE  MUST  BE 
— YES!  The  world  would  not  pro- 
gress without  the  stimulus  of  it.  We  whet  our 
minds  against  the  minds  of  others,  and  we 
grow  in  knowledge  and  usefulness  by  this 
process. 

T)  UT  WE  DON’T  GROW  IN  THAT 

which  makes  for  betterment  by  sharp 
practices,  by  underhand  methods,  by  double 
dealings. 

r 

Q NLY  BY  THAT  COMPETITION 

which  allows  to  others  the  same  rights 
which  we  demand  for  ourselves  can  come  the 
ultimate  improvement  of  business. 

And  it  must  be  that  kind  of 

competition  in  the  future.  We  have  suf- 
fered too  much,  we  have  paid  too  great  a price 
for  our  folly  to  return  again  to  the  old  ways, 
condemned  ethically  by  everyone,  but  fatuous- 
ly followed  by  many  because  they  had  seemed 
to  promise  personal  gain. 


E HAVE  TRAVELED  OUR 
ROAD  TO  DAMASCUS.  Have 

we  accepted  the  lesson  it  has  taught? 


w 
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Make  Reservations  Now  for  International 
Association  Convention  at  Cleveland 


Rooms  for  Associate  Members  at  the  International  Convention. 

AB0\"E  is  a diagram  of  part  of  the  third  floor  of  the  new  Cleveland  Hotel,  at  Cleveland,  where  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held. 

The  entire  section  has-been  reserved  for  the  International  by  A.  H.  McChan,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Association.  It  is  to  be  used  by  the  associate  members,  for  their  exhibits  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  they 
desire. 

The  central  corridor,  running  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  hotel,  will  be  known  as  “The  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators’ Midway,”  and  if  the  hopes  of  Mr.  McChan  are  realized  it  will  be  the  center  of  great  activity  during 
the  convention,  for  it  will  be  in  the  rooms  off  this  corridor  that  many  of  the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
famous  for  years  as  the  source  of  the  master  painters’  supplies,  will  have  their  representatives. 

Mr.  !McGhan  states  that  no  advertisements  of  paint  houses  will  be  permited  in  and  about  the  hotel,  except  a 
small  sign  bearing  the  firm  or  company  name  which  will  be  attached  to  the  door  frame.  Charges  for  the  rooms 
will  be  made  at  the  regular  hotel  rates.  The  cost  is  from  $2  to  $5  per  day  each — single  occupant— European 
plan. 


Reservations  for  the  rooms  are  to  be  made  through  Mr.  McChan’s  office.  He  will  assign  them  in  the  order  of 
the  receipt  of  application,  and  he  earnestly  requests  that  those  associate  members  intending  to  be  present, 
whether  they  have  exhibits  or  not,  get  in  communication  with  him  at  once,  so  that  they  will  have  their  reser- 
vations in  ample  time. 

All  applications  should  be  made  to  A.  H.  McChan,  general  secretary,  International  Association  of  blaster 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Convention  dates  are  February  ii,  12,  13  and  14. 
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Rriishes 

An  Address^  Delivered  at 

The  Western  Tri- State  Painters' 

By 

Convention,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

S.  H.  Duncan 

July  9,  10, 11, 1918 

IDO  NOT  PRESUME  TO  GIVE  a 
complete  history  of  brushes  from 
the  time  they  have  first  been  used 
up  until  the  present.  In  fact,  I am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  give  a general 
description  of  their  manufacture  and 
their  different  uses  outside  of  our  own 
trade.  A very  early  reference  to 
brushes  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah,  chap- 
ter fourteen,  verse  twenty-three.  “ T 
will  also  make  it  a possession  for  the 
bittern  and  pools  of  water  and  sweep 
it  with  the  bosom  of  destruction,’  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

Brushes  have  been  improved  and 
made  in  a .great  many  different  ways 
for  hundreds  of  years.  I could  quote 
you  from  many  authorities  on  the  pat- 
enting and  manufacture  of  all  kinds, 
which  I believe  would  not  be  of  inter- 
est and  would  take  up  a great  deal  of 
unnecessary  time. 

Russian  and  Chinese  Bristles. 

I FIND  IN  MiY  OWN  business,  and  I 
presume  you  have  found  in  yours, 
that  the  brushes  which  are  of  the 
most  interest  to  us  are  made  at  the 
present  time  from  two  different  kinds 
of  bristles,  the  Russian  and  the 
Chinese.  The  straight  hairs  growing 
on  the  back  and  to  a less  extent  on 
the  sides  of  the  hog,  wild  boar  and 
some  other  animals  are  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
The  quality  of  the  bristles  depends  on 
the  length,  stiffness,  color  and 
straightness,  white  being  the  most 
valuable.  The  best  bristles  are  pro- 
duced by  animals  that  inhabit  cold 
countries. 

The  Russian  hog  is  a long,  lean  ani- 
mal, and  the  thinner  the  hog  the  longer 
and  stiffer  the  bristles.  When  the  Rus- 
sian hog  is  sent  to  the  south  and  fat- 
tened, the  bristles  become  soft  and,  of 
course,  depreciate  in  value.  Russia  is 
second  only  to  Germany  in  the  number 
of  hogs,  bristles  being  the  chief  article 
of  export  from  them.  In  the  summer 
the  hogs  are  driven  in  herds  through 
the  forests  to  feed  on  soft  roots,  etc., 
when  they  shed  their  bristles  by  rub- 
bing against  the  trees.  The  bristles 
are  then  collected  and  sewed  up  in 
horse  or  ox  hides  and  find  their  way 
through  agents  to  all  countries. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  war  what 
Is  known  as  French  and  German 
bristle  was  used,  but  most  of  the  Ger- 
man bristle  came  from  Russia  in  its 
raw  state,  being  merely  dressed  in  Ger- 
many. We  are,  of  course,  most  con- 
cerned with  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
bristle,  because,  in  later  days,  the  black 
Chinese  bristle  , has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  white  German  and 
French  bristle  as  far  as  the  master 
house  painter  is  concerned,  because, 
<=xcent  for  certain  artists’  and  fitch 
brushes,  Chinese  bristles  make,  in 


every  sense,  just  as  satisfactory 
brushes  as  do  the  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive German  and  French  bristles. 

Substitutes  Are  Scarce. 

IT  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SAID  that 
there  are  a great  many  substitutes 
which  can  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes.  But  I have  found  by 
observation  and  by  a trip  through  the 
Rennous,  Kleinle  manufacturing  plant 
in  Baltimore  that  the  brush  manufac- 
turer has  practically  been  unable  to 
find  any  substitute.  Various  different 
things  have  been  suggested  in  years 
gone  by,  but  the  only  substitutes  that 
are  used  at  all  are  some  kinds  of  fiber 
and  horsehair.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
fiber  Is  used  in  paint  brushes.  It  is 
used  in  cheap  whitewash  and  kalso- 
mino  brushes,  floor  sweeps  and  paint- 
ers’ dusters.  In  some  kinds  of  dusters 
the  addition  of  fiber  makes  a better 
brush,  in  which  case,  of  course,  this 
fiber  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  bristle.  The  substitute 
most  generally  .used,  and  the  one  .gen- 
erally referred  to  when  a brush  man 
talks  about  a doped  brush,  is  horse- 
hair. Even  horsehair  in  some  kinds  of 
brushes  is  an  advantage. 

In  first-class  paint  or  kalsomine 
brushes,  where  elasticity  is  an  object, 
horsehair  cannot  be  used.  It  is  soft 
and  moppy,  and  when  it  gets  into  oil 
or  any  other  vehicle  becomes  more  so. 

Being  of  one  diameter  throughout  its^ 
length,  when  used  in  quantities  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  brush  in  which  it  is  used 
appear  to  be  very  much  fuller  and  top- 
pier.  I have  often  heard  people  say,  in 
speaking  about  a brush  that  was 
doped,  “Gee!  That’s  a nice  full  brush,” 
but  as  soon  as  the  brush  gets  into  the 
paint  pot  the  horsehair  is  discovered — 
the  brush  will  work  soft  and  sloppy. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  layman, 
and  I include  the  painter  in  that  class, 
experiences  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
detecting  small  percentages  of  horse- 
hair in  a brush;  the  brush  maker  him- 
self can  easilv  be  deceived.  It  is,  there- 
fore, up  to  the  painter  to  buy  brushes 
of  a reputable  manufacturer,  and  to 
buy  them,  for  what  they  really  are. 

Soft  Hair  Brushes. 

The  various  soft  hairs  used 

in  brushes  forms  an  interesting 
topic  in  itself.  I am  merely  go- 
ing to  touch  oh  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a general  way.  Badger  hair 
)s  probably  about  as  well  known  to  the 
average  j. a in  ter  as  any  of  the  soft  hair, 
from  (he  fact  that,  due  to  the  pecul'ar 
black  stripe  a short  distance  from  the 
flag,  it  is  so  easily  distinguished. 
Badger  hair  comes  from'  the  animal  of 
that  name,  an  animal  about  two  feet 
long,  of  heavy  and  clumsy  shape,  with 


short  thick  paws,  which  ■ inhabits  the 
temperate  and  northerly  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  There  are  some  badgers 
in  America,  of  course,  but  the  better 
grades  of  badger  hair  have  always 
come  from  the  European  animals. 

Before  the  war  badger  hair  was 
bought  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $12i  per 
pound;  now  the  more  desirable  sizes 
run  up  to  $56.  There  is,  however,  com- 
paratively little  badger  used  in  any  of 
the  so-called  badger  brushes,  about  all 
the  badger  hair  that  is  used  being  in 
the  casing,  the  middle  of  the  brushes 
having  been  made  heretofore  of  a mix- 
ture of  the  white  end  of  fitch  hair  and 
French  bristle.  Nowadays,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  French  bristle,  black 
has  been  substituted,  so  that  the  so- 
called  badger  flowing  brushes  the 
painter  is  going  to  get  in  the  future 
will  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  the  ones  he  has  been  using  in 
the  past.  The  badger  casing  on  these 
brushes  adds  materially  to  its  cost, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  figure,  it 
adds  very  little  to  its  practical  value. 

What  Fitch  Hair  Is. 

FITOH  HAIR  IS  NOTHING  but 
skunk.  The  peculiar  part,  of 
skunk  hair  is  that  it  is  black-  on 
one  end  and  white  on  the  other.  The 
white  ends  are  cut  off  and  mixed  with 
French  bristle  to  make  badger  middles, 
as  I just  explained,  while  the  black  end 
makes  the  so-called  fitch  hair  brushes. 

Other  hair  is  civet  hair,  the  fur  of 
the  animal  of  that  name,  a member 
of  the  cat  family.  Camel  hair,  so 
called,  perhaps,  because  it  never  was 
near  a camel,  is  also  used.  Camel  hair 
is  really  squirrel  hair.  The  substitutes 
for  it  are  the  cheaper  kinds  of  goat. 
The  pure  camel  hair,  or  Kassan,  as  it 
is  known  to  the  trade,  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes. In  artists’  brushes  black  and 
red  sable  is  used,  or  kolinsky  hair,  as 
it  is  also  called.  Ox  hair  has  been  used 
in  the  past  to  some  extent,  but,  strange 
to  say,  very  little  of  the  'American  ox 
hair  has  found  its  way  into  paint 
brushes.  Most  of  the  ox  hair  used  has 
come  from  Siberia,  and,  of  course,  we 
do  not  get  any  of  it  now.  In  fact, 
since  the  war,  soft  hair  of  all  kinds 
has  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unobtainable. 

The  gray  Russian  bristle  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  heavy  Dutch  kalsomine 
brush,  which  has  been  in  universal  use 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
There  is  a marked  difference  between 
the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  bristle. 

Russian  Bristle  Coarse. 

Russian  bristle  is  very  much 
coarser,  very  much  more  elastic 
and  has  a very  much  longer  and 
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heavier  flag  than  has  the  Chinese 
bristle.  You  understand,  of  course, 
what  is  meant  by  the  flag;  it  is  the 
split  end  of  the  bristle.  This  split  end 
is  what  enables  it  to  carry  the  paint, 
varnish  or  kalsomine.  You  take  the 
ordinary  gray  Russian  bristle,  placing 
the  end  which  carries  the  flag  under 
the  microscope,  and  you  will  find  that 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a miniature 
brush  itself.  Therefore,  for  use  on 
rough  surfaces,  where  the  abrasion  is 
bound  to  be  great,  Russian  bristle  will 
withstand  the  wear  to  a greater  extent 
than  will  other  bristles,  but,  being 
coarser,  will  snow  brush  marks  very 
much  more  prominently  in  ordinary 
paint.  The  greater  elasticity  and  the 
large,  heavy  flag  that  Russian  bristle 
carries,  makes  it  especially  adapted— 
and  better  adapted  than  anything  else 
we  know  of — for  use  in  kalsomine 
brushes. 

Water  is  the  natural  enemy  of  bristle 
of  any  kind,  and,  of  course,  kalsomine, 
being  made  with  a water  vehicle,  has 
a tendency  to  make  all  bristle  very 
much  softer  and  floppier  than  oil,  paint 
or  varnish  will.  It  is  highly  unfor- 
tunate that  no  substitute  has  been 
found  for  this  Russian  bristle,  and  that 
no  other  country  has  produced  boars 
of  the  exact  nature  of  those  found  in 
Russia.  For  the  unhappy  condition  in 
which  that  country  finds  itself  at  pres- 
ent, with  all  industry  paralyzfed, 
means  that  practically  no  bristle  is  be- 
ing dressed,  and  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  get  any  more  Russian  bristle  out  of 
Russia  until  after  the  war,  when  an  in- 
dustrial adjustment  must  follow. 

Russian  Supply  Meas;er. 

There  have  been  some  few 

lots  of  Russian  bristle  shipped 
during  the  last  few  years,  but 
most  of  it  has  gone  to  England.  Such 
of  it  as  is  in  England  now  is  being  held 
for  English  consumption,  the  British 
government  refusing  to  grant  a license 
for  its  export.  This  means  that  we  in 
this  country  are  now  dependent  en- 
tirely on  such  stocks  of  Russian  bristle 
as  are  on  hand.  Practically  none  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  brokers,  and  most 
of  the  American  manufacturers  that 
have  been  doing  any  business  at  all 
find  themselves  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle or  no  Russian  stock  on  hand. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  this 
condition  affects  prices.  Some  two 
months  ago  the  price  of  $7.50.  a pound 
was  paid  a New  York  broker  for  rela- 
tively the  same  grade  of  bristle  that 
was  purchased  in  August,  1914  $2.70. 

You  can  well  appreciate  how  the 
scarcity  and  the  consequently  higher 
prices  must  seriously  increase  the  cost 
of  a Dutch  kalsomine  brush  made  en- 
tirely of  the  highest  grades  of  Russian 
bristle. 

In  making  this  comparison  of  prices, 
J use  the  word,  “relatively.”  I say, 
“relatively,”  because  this  last  lot  of 
bristle,  whereas  it  carries  the  same 
trade  name  and  is  supposed  to  be 
dressed  to  the  same  standard,  in  no 
sense  compares  ivith  the  bristle  which 
was  bought  as  recently  as  two  years 
ago.  It  IS  very  inferior  in  every  way, 
in  fact,  contains  mucn  bristle  that  is 
scarcely  as  good  as  the  better  grades 
of  Chinese.  One  of  the  things  we  have 
to  contend  with  recently  is  the  grad- 
uallv  declining  quality  of  all  bristle, 
Whether  Russian  or  Chinese.  Oc- 
casionally you  hear  painters  complain 


because  they  cannot  get  whitewash  or 
kalsomine  brushes  as  good  as  could  be 
had  some  years  ago.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand it  because  they  are  willing  to 
pay  any  price  that  is  asked  for  the 
same  kind  of  brush.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  the  natural  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  bristle  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, for  the  very  best  is  not  so  good 
as  what  formerly  was  considered  sec- 
ond grade.  Frankly,  I do  not  believe 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  buy  the  fine 
grades  of  Russian  leek  that  years  ago 
we  seemed  to  think  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  making  of  good 
brushes. 

How  Bristle  Is  Treated. 

BRISTLIE,  as  IT  COMES  to  us  from 
Russia,  is  merely  dressed  to 
length.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
the  bristle  being  simply  thrown  into  a 
bag  of  sizes  and  kinds  mixed  together, 
it  goes  through  some  preparation  on 
the  other  side  and  is  combed  out  into 
lengths,  graded  into  qualities  and 
wrapped  in  bundles.  Russian  bristle  is 
bought  in  casks  running  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds  up.  These  casKs 
contain  bristles  all  of  one  quality,  but 
of  various  lengths.  In  order  to  buy 
to  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase all  sizes;  if  a specific  size  is 
bought,  a prohibitive  price  must}  be 
paid. 

When  the  bristle  is  received  it  is  not 
clean,  but  has  to  be  washed.  It  is 
also  crooked,  for  you  know  all  bristle 
has  a crook  in  it  as  it  follows  the  con- 
tour of  the  boar’s  body.  It  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  straightened,  and  I will 
here  give  you  a brief  description  of 
this  process.  After  being  washed  it  is 
sorted  into  lengths  and  placed  in  meta.l 
cones.  These  cones  are  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  ice  cream  cone  with 
perforations  on  the  sides  about  the 
size  of  a dime  After  being  filled  the 
cones  are  placed  in  a steam  vat,  where 
they  are  steamed  for  some  time.  When 
the  steam  strikes  the  bristles  inside  the 
cone  they  immediately  swell,  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  with  tneir  own  pres- 
sure against  the  sides  of  the  cones 
straighten  themselves.  They  are  taken 
from  this  and  put  on  a dry  rack,  where 
they  are  left  until  they  have  become 
perfectly  free  from  moisture.  They  are 
then  removed  from  the  cone^  in  a per- 
fectly straight  and  clean  ^ condition 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  brushes.  The 
various  lengths  of  bristle  are  then 
placed  together  to  secure  the  proper 
combination  to  make  the  ideal  brush, 
for  you  must  understand  that  bristles 
as  used  in  our  paint  brushes  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  get  scientific  results. 
The  manufacturer  follows  a formula 
in  the  preparation  of  the  batches  just 
as  does  a paint  manufacturer  in  the 
preparation  of  his  various  paints. 
These  formulae  are  not  arrived  at  on 
a hit-and-miss  plan,  but  are  the  result 
of  scientific  thought  and  study  com- 
bined with  practical  knowledge. 

China  Source  of  Supply. 

WHILE  "rHE  BEST  BRISTLE 
comes  from  Russia,  China,  with 
a somewhat  inferior  product,  is 
also  a leading  source  and  supplies  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  bristle  used 
for  paint  brushes  in  the  United  States. 
In  1913  the  import  of  bristles  into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  3,578,584 
pounds  and  was  valued  at  $3,504,563. 

It  is  bought  somewhat  differently 


from  the  Russian  bristle,  the  China- 
man being  just  a little  bit  more  refined 
in  his  method  of  dressing  and  packing 
bristle.  Chinese  bristle,  generally 
speaking,  is  cleaner.  It  is  packed  in 
small  bundles  and  in  cases  of  110 
pounds,  bristle  of  one  size  only  being 
packed  in  chese  cases.  Even  Chinese 
bristle,  however,  is  far  from  being 
ready  for  the  brush  manufacturer,  re- 
quiring cleaning  and  straightening  be- 
fore it  can  be  used.  On  account  of  the 
very  much  smaller  flag  which  Chinese 
bristle  has  and  on  account  of  its  finer 
texture,  generally  speaking,  it  is  very 
much  better  adapted  for  paint  and  var- 
nish brushes,  varnish  brushes  partic- 
ularly. 

Seek  Reliable  Maker. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I men- 
tioned the  fact  that  it  is  always 
advisable  for  the  master  painter  to 
buy  his  brushes  from  a perfectly  re- 
liable manufacturer  or  jobber.  I am 
repeating  this  statement  because  I am 
going  to  give  you  my  experience  in 
working  out  a kalsomine  brush  that 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory  tool  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  obtain.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  About  six  years  ago 
a friend  of  mine  from  Denver  came  to 
Colorado  Springs,  bringing  with  him 
a man  from  the  East.  They  came  to 
our  little  town  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  sights  for  which  our 
region  is  famous.  They  had  forgotten 
business  and  were  on  a pleasure  tour 
exclusively.  They  called  upon  me  to 
show  them  about  the  country. 

When  we  were  at  the  Seven  Palls 
viewing  the  beauties  of  South 
Cheyenne  Canon,  I asked  this  gentle- 
men from  the  East  what  business  he 
followed  when  working,  his  reply  be- 
ing that  he  was  a brush  manufacturer, 
or  in  that  business.  I,  at  that  time 
having  a sore  spot  on  kalsomine 
brushes,  turned  and  asked  him  why  he 
couldn  t make  a decent  kalsomine 
brush,  one  that  would  hold  kalsomine. 
would  not  leak  and  with  which  the 
painter  would  be  able  to  kalsomine 
alongside  a door  or  window  without 
doing  the  sash  and  the  woodwork  at 
he  same  time,  and  one  in  particular 
that  ,the  hair  would  not  come  out  of. 

You  can  all  remember  the  trouble 
we  had  in  the  past  with  kalsomine 
brushes,  the  backs  splitting,  the  hairs 
coming  out  and  the  brush  getting  so 
heavy  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a painter  to  handle  it.  This  gen- 
tleman, by  the  way,  was  John  Henry 
Coon  of  the  Rennous,  Kleinle  Brush 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Baltimore, 
and  it  is  to  him  also  tnat  I am  in- 
debted for  a great  part  of  the  data  used 
in  this,  paper. 

Plans  a New  Brush. 

HIS  REPLY  WAS,  “GIVE  ME  your 
idea  of  what  a kalsomine  brush 
should  be,  and  on  my  return  to 
Baltimore  I will  immediately  make  a 
sample  and  send  to  you.”  We  pro- 
cured a piece  of  paper,  sat  down  upon 
a rock  and  started  to  draft  our  plans 
for  a kalsomine  brush.  I have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  kalsomine 
brushes,  especially  those  for  good 
work,  should  be  made  to  look  like  a 
mop.  I told  him  so.  You  take  varnish 
brushes,  wall  brushes,  sash  tools,  etc., 
the  majority  of  them  are  chiseled. 
Therefore,  you  can  cut  a clean  edge 
with  them  and  can  put  on  as  much 
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paint  as  j'ou  can  with  one  that  is  not 
chiseled. 

The  old  stj'le  painter,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yeai-s  ago,  bought  a round  brush 
which  was  square  across  the  face.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  bind  his  brush 
and  start  to  wear  a perfectly  smooth 
and  square  chisel  across  the  face  of  it. 
The  painter  of  the  present  time  is  not 
nearly  so  proncient,  does  not  learn  his 
trade  so  well,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  brush  manufacturer  to 
make  a brush  that  is  nractically  broken 
in.  I gave  these  ideas  to  Mr.  Coon,  as 
they  had  been  running  in  my  mind  for 
some  time.  He  took  all  the  informa- 
tion I could  give  him,  told  me  he 
thought  I was  crazy  and  started  for 
Baltimore,  promising  me  that  he  would 
think  the  matter  over  and  would  do 
the  best  he  could. 

New  Brush  Shown. 

Iq  TH(B  COURSE  OF  A PEW  months 
I received  a sample  brush,  a sample 
of  which  I have  here  to  show  you. 
This  brush  is  built  on  a rubber  block. 
The  hairs  are  cemented  firmly  into  the 
solid  rubber,  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  any  of  them  to  come 
loose.  The  moisture  does  not  affect 
the  rubber,  nor  does  the  oil  nor  any  of 
the  vehicles  used  by  the  painter  in 
•spreading  his  material.  To  conform 
to  my  idea  this  block  was  built  on  a 
taper,  which  gives  the  brush  the 
chiseled  effect.  The  brush  is  light,  car- 
ries plenty  of  color  for  ordinary  work, 
and  the  painter  is  always  able  to  cut  a 
good,  clean  smooth  edge.  Perhaps  it 
will  take  the  ordinary  painter  a little 
while  longer  to  kalsomine  a room  with 
this  brush  than  it  would  with  one  of 
the  great  square  built  Dutch  kalsomine 
brushes.  But  in  localities  where  rooms 
are  left  clean  and  free  from  kalsomine 
what  little  more  time  that  it  may  take 
to  put  on  the  kalsomine  is  more  than 
saved  by  the  time  it  would  take  to 
wash  and  clean  the  room.  Of  course, 
in  localities  where  the  painters  go  into 
a room  to  kalsomine,  using  no  drop 
cloths,  kalsomining  floors,  woodwork, 
furniture  and  everything  else,  this 
brush  would  probably  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

This  may  seem  like  an  advertising 
scheme,  but  it  is  not.  I am  merely  ex- 
plaining the  working  out  of  this  brush 
to  emphasize  to  the  master  painter 
that  if  he  has  the  proper  confidence  in 
the  jobber  or  the  manufacturer  and 
will  take  his  trobules  directly  to  him, 
he  can  get  results.  If  any  of  the 
master  painters  wished  to  have  a cer- 
tain kind  of  paint  made  to  suit  some 
job  which  he  was  doing,  the  first  thing 
he  would  do  would  be  to  write  to  Mc- 
Murtry  Manufacturing  Company,  'Me- 
Phee  & Mctrinnity,  Kohler-McLister 
Paint  Company,  L.  Plorman  Mercantile 
Company,  or  some  other  manufacturer, 
telling  him  his  needs.  They  would  im- 
mediately work  out  a formula  to  sup- 
ply him. 

Quality  Deteriorates. 

REFEIRRIP:'''  .iiQAIN  TO  THE  mat- 
ter of  the  Russian  bristle,  the 
supply  in  the  United  States  is  get- 
ting very  low,  and  until  after  the  war 
is  over  we  are  up  against  the  propo- 
sition of  securing  a substitute.  Years 
ago  we  used  white  bristles  in  a flat  kal- 
somine brush.  From  that  we  went  to 
the  gray  bristle,  which  is  becoming 
scarcer  every  day.  After  the  stock  of 


bristle  which  is  on  hand  is  consumed, 
the  master  painter  will  have  to  face 
the  situation  of  using  brushes  made 
from  bristles  different  from  those 
which  were  formerly  utilized.  The 
manufacturer  will  not  be  able  to  make 
as  good  a brush  for  him  as  before,  but 
it  will  be  the  best  that  he  can  obtain. 
He  will  have  to  be  satisfied  to  do  his 
work  with  Chinese  bristle  kalsomine 
brushes,  with  their  natural  tendency  to 
be  soft  and  floppy,  and  their  failure  to 
carry  as  much  kalsomine  as  his  old 
tools  did. 

Prices  Will  Advance. 

Brushes  are  high  in  price 

now.  The  painter  is  obliged  to  pay 
as  much  as  double  for  less  satis- 
factory brushes  than  he  was  able  to 
purchase  before  the  war.  And,  much 
as  we  regret  it,  it  is  most  certain  that 
still  further  advances  in  prices  will 
come,  advances  probably  greater  than 
any  we  have  had  to  face  heretofore, 
and  still,  with  the  greater  price  we  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  brushes  that  will 
pass  the  critical  scrutiny  of  former 
times.  When  these  brushes  were  first 
made  they  were  sold  at  approximately 
$54  per  dozen.  The  price  today  is  $82. 
This  difference  in  price  however,  does 
not  really  represent  the  full  advance 
in  the  bristle  market.  With  this  un- 
derstanding in  regard  to  scarcity  of 
bristles,  advances  in  prices,  etc.,  you 
can  all  appreciate  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  advance  in  your  overhead  ex- 
pense. For  one  of  the  heaviest  ex- 
penses the  master  painter  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  that  of  his  brush  supply. 
I know  of  no  other  trade  affiliated  with 
the  building  trades  where  the  contrac- 
tor furnishes  all  the  tools  for  the  me- 
chanics. The  carpenter,  the  plumber, 
the  electrician,  the  tinner,  th  brick 
and  stone  mason  and  the  plasterer, 
each  and  every  one  of  the  mechanics 
in  these  trades  must  furnish  his  own 
tools.  The  master  painter  is  compelled 
to  furnish  everything  for  his  me- 
chanics with  the  exception  of  a putty 
knife  and  a duster.  And  he  sometimes 
furnishes  these,  although  he  does  not 
always  know  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Except  for  the  item  of  advanced 
prices  I am  of  the  belief  that  we  are 
not  going  to  experience  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  good  brushes  for  var- 
nishes and  paint.  The  kalsomine  brush 
is  the  one  that  is  going  to  give  us  the 
most  trouble.  Jf  you  will  excuse  a 
personal  reference  I will  give  you  the 
experience  that  I am  having  with  a 
kalsomine  brush  made  strictly  from 
the  Chinese  bristle. 

I have  here  two  of  these,  made  en- 
tirely of  the  Chinese  bristle,  one  of 
them  built  on  a block  which  was 
bored  perfectly  straight;  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  specifications,  was 
built  on  a block  with  a taper.  You  will 
notice  the  shape  of  these  two  brushes 
as  they  appear  after  having  been  used 
for  some  time.  I cannot  tell  exactly 
the  number  of  yards  that  these  brushes 
have  covered,  but  they  have  worked 
side  by  side  and  have  gone  over  the 
same  territory.  You  will  observe  that 
the  one  oh  the  square  block  has  worn 
down  very  much  faster  than  the  one 
built  on  the  tanered  block.  The  ex- 
perience I had  with  the  first  one  is 
that  it  would  not  hold  the  color  with- 
out leaking.  After  two  or  three  hours’ 
service  it  would  become  very  much  like 


a mop  in  appearance.  In  fact,  I should 
imagine  that  it  would  be  just  the  right 
thing  for  the  painter  on  the  'Pacific 
coast.  I have  been  told  that  they  kal- 
somine everything  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  street,  sidewalks,  gutters  etc.,  and 
would  naturally  prefer  a brush  of  the 
moppy,  sloopy  variety. 

Advantage  in  Make. 

I FIND  THAT  THE  SECOND  brush, 
the  one  built  on  the  tapered  block, 
although  it  has  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  bristle,  will  work  a full  day 
and  still  be  fit  for  use.  The  manner 
in  which  this  one  is  built  is  the  rea- 
son it  holds  its  elasticity,  while  the 
other  one  does  not.  The  bristles,  be- 
ing placed  on  a taper  brace  each  other. 
All  of  them  pointing  toward  a common 
center  naturally  create  a tendency  to 
hold  the  strength.  To  illustrate: — 
When  the  government  is  placing  tents 
in  the  hands  of  its  soldiers,  the  tent 
poles  and  guy  ropes  all  start  from  a 
common  point.  If,  instead,  they  were 
to  be  placed  in  a perpendicular  and 
upright  position,  the  first  puff  of  wind 
which  came  along  would  tear  the  tent 
down.  The  strongest  tents  in  use  at 
the  present  day  are  those  copied  from 
the  tepee  built  by  the  American  In- 
dian. This  was  a cluster  of  poles  tied 
at  the  top  with  raw  hide  and  spread 
out  so  as  to  cover  a space  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Bufflalo 
hides  were  used  for  covering,  and  this 
tent  is  the  strongest,  most  durable  that 
has  ever  been  constructed.  The  reason 
for  it  is  the  bracing  of  itself  from  all 
directions.  Therefore,  I contend  that  a 
brush  built  on  the  plan  of  the  tent 
maker,  even  of  the  softer  bristle,  will 
be  able  to  do  our  work  until  such  time 
as  we  can  obtain  the  heavier  and 
stronger  Russian  bristle  again. 

In  my  own  mind  I am  doubtful 
whether  the  Russian  bristle,  when  ex- 
ported again,  will  be  as  good  as  it  was 
formerly.  My  reason  is  that  the  hog 
or  boar  in  the  north  of  Russia  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  domesticated 
every  year,  and  the  more  he  is  taken 
care  of  the  poorer  the  bristles  will  be- 
come, as  we  have  learned  from  an 
earlier  part  of  this  paper. 

Now  in  closing  this  article,  which  I 
fear  has  been  a very  rambling  affair, 
the  point  I have  been  leading  up  to 
and  should  like  to  emphasize  to  the 
master  painter  is  the  importance  of  the 
“get  together’’  spirit,  although  my  way 
of  going  at  this  may  appear  rather 
crude. 

The  first  thing  that  a master  painter 
should  do  is  to  get  together  with  him- 
self— get  his  business  on  such  a basis 
that  he  will  know  at  the  end  of  the 
year  where  he  stands— whether  he  has 
made  a little  money  or  whether  he  has 
gone  behind.  The  only  way  these 
things  can  be  determined  is  by  an  ade- 
quate system  of  cost  accounting. 

Next,  after  you  have  become  satisfied 
that  you*  have  “got  together’’  with 
yourself,  “get  together’’  with  your  co- 
workers, or,  in  other*  words,  with  your 
competitors.  The  closer  you  get  with 
your  competitors,  the  less  competition 
and  the  more  co-operation  you  will 
have.. 


Should  we  not  consider  it  a privilege 
to  save  to  help  our  boys’ 

Lend  your  money  as  freely  as  our 
boys  are  giving  themselves. 
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=—  The  Forum 

Conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Master  Painters^  Associations 


News,  Plans,  Prospects, 
Suggestions,  Publis hed 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  En- 
tire Painting  Industry^. 


This  department  is  conducted  each  month 
in  The  Painters  Magazine  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
of  master  painters. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this 
department  by  sending  contributions  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations,  articles  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  suggestions,  plans  for 
improvements  in  painting  conditions — in 
fact,  anything  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  painting  and  decorating  business.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  the  Forum  Edi- 
tor, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William 
street.  New  York. 


The  Voice  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  D ecoratin  g 
T rade.  Expressed 

Those  Hawing  Authority. 


Toledo  Boys  Go  Fishing. 

An  account  op  the  recent  To- 
ledo master  painters’  outing,  be- 
ing the  description  of  the  affair 
by  Secretary  Albrecht,  to  which  wp  have 
added  nothing:  — 

Saturday  afternoon,  August  31,  the 
procession  started  from  the  corner  of 
Oak  and  Front  streets,  headed  by  a two- 
ton  truck  loaded  with  the  staff  of  life. 
Life  itself,  necessaries  and  unneces- 
saries, went  due  east  to  Catawba  Island, 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  Toledo,  n. 
Johnson  and  Geo.  Kurtz  were  sent  on 
ahead  early  in  the  day  to  lay  out  the 
camp  and  pitch  the  tents.  Fred  Brew- 
ster and  Chas.  Behnke  drove  the  supply 
truck,  and  they  surely  did  drive.  Those 
following  tried  to  keep  up,  and  most  of 
them  did,  but  Casper  Miller,  who  had  a 
bunch  of  disturbers  with  him,  who  were 
busy  talking  interior  finish  and  exterior 
comforts.  They  got  so  far  behind  the 
truck  they  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  dark- 
ness and  went  about  five  miles  beyond 
the  bridge  leading  on  to  the  islana. 

President  Schultz  and  Secretary  Al- 
brecht, who  held  the  rear,  noticed  they 
were  into  Marblehead,  hailed  Miller’s 
crowd  and  made  inquiries  from  the  na- 
tives, who  informed  us  we  had  to  about 
face  and  go  back  five  miles.  Arrived  In 
camp  about  9.30,  where  a council  of  war 
was  being  held,  trying  to  organize  a re- 
lief expedition  to  go  after  the  two  autos 
that  had  as  yet  not  arrived.  After  eat- 
ing a cold  lunch  a few  of  them  played 
cards  by  lantern  light  and  finally  moved 
to  retire,  when  some  one  said  the  island 
was  full  of  snakes.  Fred  Brewster,  who 
served  five  years  in  the  regular  army  in 
Western  forts,  said  the  only  way  to 
scare  off  snakes  was  to  beat  tom-toms 
and  sing  Indian  war  songs,  so  he  draft- 
ed four  or  five  of  the  most  able-bodied, 
got  all  the  tin  dishes  from  the  culinary 
department,  beating  them,  singing  and 
marching  around  the  tent  so  as  to  give 
those  lying  down  a chance  to  sleep. 

Fred  Wegener  said  he  would  prefer 
all  the  snakes  on  the  island  than  the 
noise  of  those  Indians,  so  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a drop  cloth  and  went  to 
sleep  on  the  running  board  of  his  auto- 


mobile. The  camp  dog  was  also  dis- 
gusted with  the  noise  and  waited  until 
Fred  was  asleep,  then  he  pulled  the 
cover  from  him  and  lay  down  to  peace- 
ful slumber. 

Just  before  daylight  the  tent  blew 
down,  or  was  torn  down;  all  hands  got 
up  but  Albrecht  and  Gerchow,  who  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  At  the  break  of 
day  the  camp  cook,  Chas.  Behnke,  or- 
dered all  hands  up  for  breakfast,  where 
he  had  prepared  a most  elegant  meal, 
ham  and  eggs,  fried  potatoes  and  good 
coffee;  those  wanting  toast  had  to  do 
their  own  toasting. 

After  breakfast  everybody  got  out 
their  fishing  tackle,  angle  worms,  caught 
crickets,  grasshoppers  and  everything 
else  known  to  lure  the  finny  tribe.  The 
fish  did  not  bite  very  ravenously  tnat 
day;  we  were  unable  to  figure  whether 
because  it  was  Sunday  or  on  account  of 
the  government  order  not  to  burn  gaso- 
line. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  that 
night,  except  Johnson  inviting  a fisher- 
man who  lived  close  by  the  camp  to 
sample  our  snake  bite  antidote. 

This  had  a very  pleasing  effect  on  him 
and  he  lingered  long  with  us  until  his 
wife  came  after  him.  The  lecture  that 
man  got  was  awful,  and  we  all  felt 
sorry  for  him,  but  dared  not  butt  in  for 
fear  of  causing  a divorce. 

Everybody  slept  well,  the  fear  of 
snakes  had  left  them,  but  Behnke,  Brew- 
ster and  Johnson  drove  seven  miles 
away  and  slept  in  a Methodist  camp. 
The  next  morning  everybody  was  up 
early,  and  each  had  to  get  his  own 
breakfast,  as  Behnke  did  not  get  back 
until  8 o’clock,  and  we  could  not  wait 
that  long. 

Schultz,  who  had  an  awful  thirst  on, 
drank  a cup  of  water  with  nearly  a 
spoonful  of  pepper  in  it.  This  caused  an 
awful  lot  of  gagging  and  sputtering,  but 
he  got  over  it  all  right. 

Fishing  was  a great  deal  better  that 
day.  In  the  afternoon  we  divided  the 
fish  and  cleaned  them,  each  taking  hame 
about  fifteen  pounds.  We  broke  camp, 
gave  twelve  loaves  of  bread  to  the  fisher- 
man’s wife,  which  proved  that  the  sec- 
retary was  right,  that  seven  loaves  was 


sufficient,  that  the  Bible  stated  that  a 
multitude  was  fed  on  seven  loaves  ana 
seven  fishes,  and  what  had  been  done 
once  could  be  done  again. 

At  this  point  a near  riot  started.  We 
had  one  whole  limburger  cheese  left,  ana 
both  Brewster  and  Hippie  wanted  it;  it 
was  finally  decided  that  they  divide  it. 

About  1.30  everything  was  packed  up, 
the  camp  cleaned,  we  were  homeward 
bound,  everybody  satisfied,  and  stating 
they  had  the  time  of  their  lives  and 
voted  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Those  in  attendance  were: — President 
Schultz,  Secretary  Albrecht,  Chas 
Behnke,  Fred  Brewster,  H.  Johnson, 
Emil  Gerchow,  A.  Hippie,  Joe  Jefferson, 
C.  Miller,  G.  R.  Mengle,  Fred  Wegener 
and  P.  Willis,  Geo.  Kurtz,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company;  H.  Krupp, 
of  the  M.  I.  Wilcox  Company;  C.  s! 
Johnstone,  of  the  Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  Works;  P.  F.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  the 
Buckeye  Paint  and  Varnish  Company. 

H.  Thorspeck  just  returned  from 
Mackinac,  where  he  has  been  going  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  to  relieve  his  hay 
fever. 

L.  J.  Schultz  and  W.  J.  Albrecht,  with 
their  wives,  motored  to  Cleveland  to  at- 
tend the  Cleveland  master  painters’ 
clam  bake,  held  at  Chesterland  Caves. 

Three  of  the  members'  sons  lert  ror 
Camp  Sherman  Friday,  September  13. 
They  were  the  sons  of  W.  J.  Albrecht, 
A.  Hippie  and  P.  Willis,  and  each  was 
presented  with  a fine  fountain  pen  by 
the  association,  a custom  we  have  estab- 
lished. L.  J.  Schultz’s  son  has  been  in 
the  service  for  a year,  and  L.  Thai’s 
nearly  a year. 

Business  in  the  painting  and  building 
industry  here  is  very  quiet,  men  are 
scarce  and  hard  to  keep.  The  820,000,000 
air  nitrate  plant  the  government  is 
building  here,  the  Toledo  Ship  Building 
Company,  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  other  war  contracting  con- 
cerns are  taking  all  the  men  at  better 
wages  than  can  be  paid  by  the  contract- 
ing painters. 

W.  J.  Albrecht. 
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First  Call  From  Cleveland. 

The  contracting  painters’ 

Association  of  Cleveland  extends 
a cordial  greeting  to  its  many 
friends  and  brothers,  and  wishes  to  an- 
nounce that  the  thirty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
be  held  in  our  city  February  11-14,  1919. 

The  selection  of  our  city  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  next  convention  is  appre- 
ciated highly  by  our  members  to  the 
extent  that,  from  now  on,  every  effort 
will  be  exerted  to  insure  a most  success- 
ful convention,  numerically  and  from 
an  educational  standpoint. 

President  Wilson  has  expressed  his 
hope  that  all  men  would  uphold  their 
respective  organizations  during  these 
troublesome  times.  The  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  the  present  world  war  will 
become  a reality  through  the  wonderful 
efforts  made  and  proved — that  organiza- 
tion is  the  only  method  by  which  this 
success  may  be  attained.  Our  noble 
army  in  France,  and  the  system  for 
providing  ways  and  means  for  furnish- 
ing our  boys  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies is  a glorious  example  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  essential  that  all  master 
painters  should  emphatically  adopt  the 
slogan  as  announced  by  our  President 
and  uphold  our  organization? 

Manifest  your  approval  of  the  slogan 
by  making  up  your  mind  right  now  to 
come  to  the  convention. 

Organize  a Cleveland  clul)  today. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Conrad  Krause,  Secretary. 


N.  Y.  Salesmen  Buy  Liberty 
Bonds. 

Inspired  by  the  patriotic  talks  of  Pri- 
vate Trusler,  of  the  Canadian  army,  and 
Col.  C.  L.  Withrow,  the  youngest  colonel 
in  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  New 
York  Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  rolled  up  more 
than  $50,000  in  pledges  for  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,  at  its  fall  dinner,  given  at 
Maria’s,  on  Twenty-first  street.  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  October  1. 

It  was  the  best  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  and  with  the  results 
attained  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drive,  the 
most  important. 

The  seat  of  honor  was  occupied  by  Os- 
car L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
who  unexpectedly  dropped  in  as  the 
guest  of  Al.  Schumann,  of  Moller  & 
Schumann  Co. 

Mr.  Wood  brought  with  him  the  greet- 
ings of  his  association,  and  made  a plea 
for  the  better  understanding,  which  he 
said  was  sure  to  come,  between  the 
paint  manufacturers  and  the  master 
painters. 

President  Jones  presided,  and  upon 
his  request  the  association  dispensed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  best  attended  of 
any  meeting  that  the  association  had 
had.  He  declared  that  the  future  prom- 
ised well  for  the  association  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  as  a part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
There  were  other  things  than  pleasure 
to  be  followed  during  the  course  of  the 
evening.  The  great  affair  of  the  mo- 
ment wa.s  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  they 


had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a man 
who  had  seen  active  service  on  the  other 
side,  and  who  had  come  from  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  Committee  to  talk  to  them  of 
the  need  of  lending  their  money  to  the 
government.  He  then  introduced  Pri- 
vate Trusler. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  recounting 
of  the  splendid  talk  which  Private  Trus- 
ler gave.  He  outlined  the  war  as  it  was 
being  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  told 
of  his  personal  experiences,  and  what 
the  boys  were  doing.  It  was  a hard 
time  for  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  when 
he  told  of  some  of  the  atrocities  that 
had  been  practiced  by  the  Hun,  and  one 
personal  observation,  which  dealt  with 
the  slaying  and  mutilating  of  a Belgian 
woman  about  to  become  a mother, 
aroused  the  listeners  to  a sense  of  horri- 
fied execration.  There  were  few  dry  t 
eyes  in  the  room,  but  there  was  a deter- 
mination written  on  the  faces  of  all 
those  present,  and  pacificism  would 
have  hid  its  head  in  shame  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

President  Jones  said  he  thought  that 
at  one  time  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  buying  bonds,  but 
he  had  communed  with  himself  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  and  would  do  more. 
The  Travelers’  Association  was  a repre- 
sentative one,  and  all  were  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  greeted  the  as- 
sociation, and  spoke  in  those  tones  of 
sincerity  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  master  painters.  He  had  to 
come  to  New  York,  he  said,  and  his 
friend,  Al.  Schumann,  had  shown  him 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  then 
had  asked  him  to  come  to  the  meeting. 
It  was  a surprise,  and  a pleasant  one. 

Mr.  Wood  told  of  his  experiences 
around  the  master  painters’  convention 
circuit  last  summer,  from  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  told  why 
the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  had  been  shifted 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cleveland. 

“Out  in  Cleveland,’’  he  said,  “they 
think  that  they  are  tiie  center  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry.  I want  the 
men  from  New  York,  and  especially  the 
associate  members,  to  go  in  force  to 
Cleveland  and  to  show  them  out  there 
that  little  old  New  York  has  a large 
and  important  place  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry. 

“We  have  not  seen  the  effects  of  the 
war  here  as  they  have  in  Canada,’’  he 
declared.  “There  I saw  some  instances 
of  it  that  wrung  my  heart.  I saw  four 
men,  one  with  no  arms  or  legs,  one  with 
one  arm  and  one  leg,  one  with  one  arm 
and  one  with  only  one  leg,  who  had  met 
the  attack  of  the  Huns,  and  they  were 
smiling  and  cheerful.  They  brought  one 
man  back  in  a clothes  basket,  with  no 
arms  or  legs,  and  so  horribly  mutilated 
by  the  effects  of  gas  that  he  was  little 
more  than  a living  tomb.  And  yet  even 
he  did  not  despair.  Wby,  tnen,  should 
we,  who  have  almost  everything  that 
one  can  ask  for,  fail  to  do  our  utmost. 

“I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  paint 
salesmen  except  to  say  that  sometimes 
they  have  too  much  goods,  and  it  seems 
that  there  are  too  many  manufacturers. 
But  they  all  have  their  place.  The  mas- 
ter painter  sometimes  has  to  face  great 
obstacles.  He  has  the  architect  to 
please.  The  architect  frequently  speci- 
fies certain  material  for  painting  of 
which  he  knows  little.  I knew  of  one 
case  where  a traveling  salesman  suc- 


ceeded in  changing  the  specifications 
entirely  and  selling  $20,000  of  his  firm’s 
goods.  This  is  all  right,  but  it  is  a job 
that  the  master  painter  should  do.’’ 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  trade  accept- 
ance, and  said  that  if  the  master 
painters  were  willing  to  adopt  it,  the 
manufacturers  should  concede  some- 
thing in  return.  He  believed  there 
should  be  a trade  discount  to  the  master 
painter,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a profit  on  the  material  which  he 
used  as  well  as  on  his  labor.  He  urged 
the  members  to  tell  their  employers  to 
refrain  from  using  certain  forms  of  ad- 
vertising which  were  calculated  to 
show  the  general  public  that  anyone 
could  apply  paint. 

Col.  C.  L.  Withrow,  from  the  War 
Stamp  Committee,  said  that  he  was  not 
there  to  talk  stamps,  but  to  urge  at 
this  time  the  buying  of  bonds.  W.  S.  S. 
did  not  mean  War  Savings  Stamps — it 
meant  War  Saving  Service,  and  it  was 
teaching  the  old-fashioned  thrift,  so 
that  after  the  war  people  would  be 
thoroughly  cured  of  their  desire  for  ex- 
travagance. In  the  old  days  mother  al- 
ways had  something  extra  in  the  pre- 
serve closet  when  visitors  came.  Father 
did  not  have  to  hitch  up  the  nag  and 
drive  to  the  nearest  delicatessen  store 
for  a slice  of  ham.  He  had  a smoke 
house  where  there  were  hams  and  sides 
of  bacon.  The  delicatessen  store  was 
the  greatest  agent  that  the  kaiser  ever 
had  established  in  this  country,  for  it 
set  up  the  custom  of  buying  from  hand 
to  mouth.  This  was  all  to  be  changed 
by  the  thrift  idea,  inculcated  through 
W.  S.  S.  Colonel  Withrow’s  eloquence 
held  the  association  members  spell- 
bound, and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks there  was  a tremendous  outburst 
of  applause. 

In  the  spirited  buying  of  bonds  which 
followed  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
$50,000  for  which  Private  Trusler  had 
asked,  to  be  pledged.  H.  Uehlinger,  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  Moller  & Schumann 
Co.,  and  himself  a Four-Minute  Man, 
made  an  eloquent  plea,  which  materially 
assisted.  J.  A.  Hollawell  appointed  him- 
self a committee  of  one,  and  he  shouted 
himself  hoarse  in  bringing  out  the  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  was  a bad  night  for  the  kaiser.  It 
was  an  exemplification  of  spirit  that  is 
everywhere  present  in  the  country,  the 
spirit  that  means  to  go  the  limit  until 
the  world  is  made  safe  for  all  time  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  representatives  of  the  press  were 
called  upon  for  a few  remarks,  and  Wil- 
liam Symonds,  of  Carpets,  Curtains  and 
Wall  Paper,  responded  for  his  paper,  and 
J.  M.  Head  for  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  music  which 
it  provided.  Several  young  ladies  sang 
songs  and  helped  to  rouse  the  enthusi- 
asm and  to  bring  out  the  vocal  talent 
in  the  organization.  And  after  the  busi- 
ness was  finished  there  was  impromptu 
dancing,  the  only  trouble  being  that  as 
there  were  only  four  young  ladies,  most 
of  the  men  had  to  assume  the  position 
of  wall  fiowers. 

It  was  a great  night  for  the  associa- 
tion, one  which  the  members  will  not 
soon  forget. 


In  repainting  gold  surface  the  priming 
is  naturally  omitted,  but  the  first  coat 
should  be  made  similar  to  the  second 
coat  On  new  work,  with  a little  more 
turpentine  added.  Do  not  use  boiled 
oil  in  these  coatings  at  any  time. 
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Your  Boy  in  the  Service 

TJ-AVE  YOU  A BOY  IN  the 
service?  If  you  have  we 
should  like  to  have  you  send 
to  us  his  picture,  zuhich  we  want  to 
p^^blish  in  The  .Painters'  Magazine. 

Master  painters  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  showing  their  patriotism,  and 
giving  up  their  boys  for  the  great 
zuork  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

We  want  to  show  to  others  zvhat 
the  men  in  the  trade,  which  The 
Painters  Magazine  represents,  are 
doing.  We  shall  publish  each  month 
the  pictures  of  the  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice, if  the  master  painters  zvill  sec 
that  zve  get  the  pictures. 


John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  master  painters 
of  this  country  or  of  Canada,  is  justly 
proud  of  his  two  hoys  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Uncle  Sam.  Both  have  chosen 
the  sea,  and  both  are  with  their  ships  at 
the  present  time.  John  B.  Dewar,  the 
older  hoy,  who  is  twenty-five,  is  doing 
service  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Jo- 
seph K.  Dewar,  the  younger,  twenty-one 
years  old,  is  somewhere  on  the  hi’oad 
Atlantic. 

John  B.  was  commissioned  as  ensign 
about  six  months  ago,  while  Joseph  re- 
ceived his  ensign’s  commission  about 
two  months  ago. 


Another  proud  father  who  has  given 
two  boys  to  aid  in  the  great  fight  for  the 
right  is  John  McBride,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
Regarding  them  Mr.  McBride  writes  to 
us:  — 

“I  am  sending  you  photos  of  my  two 
boys.  John  M.,  at  present  in  France,  is 
Quartermaster  sergeant,  '327  Labor  Bu., 
Am.,  P.  O.  712,  A.  E.  F.,  and  Michael  J., 
private  Motor  Company,  No.  3,  Camp 
Greenleaf  Annex,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
They  got  their  first  taste  of  military  life 
at  the  Benedictine  College,  Savannah, 
where  they  attended  regularly.  They 
have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers,  with 
mother  and  father  at  home  that  are  very 
proud  of  them.  God  bless  them!” 


Clayton  Fowler  is  the  son  of  William 
J.  Fowler,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

He  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  and  at  present  in  France.  He  en- 
listed in  the  army  last  November  and 
was  assigned  to  the  351st  Aero  Service 
Squadron,  stationed  at  Kelley  Field, 
Texas;  was  shifted  to  Fort  Worth  for 
awhile,  and  sailed  for  France  last  Au- 
gust. 

He  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Paint- 
ers Magazine  or  any  of  its  subscribers. 

His  full  address  is:  — 

Clayton  Fowler, 

351st  Aero  Service  Squadron, 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 


Private  Lawrence  A.  Clos  is  the  son 
of  Master  Painter  J.  C.  Clos,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  He  is  with  the  Ordnance 
Armament  School,  A.  E.  F.,  St.  Jeans. 
Is  his  dad  proud  of  him?  Well,  ask 
him. 


Ensign  Joseph  K.  Dewar, 


Sergt.  John  M.  McBride,  Jn 


Private  Lawrence  A.  Clos. 


Ensign  John  B.  Dewar. 


Clayton  Fowler. 


Private  Michael  J.  McBride. 
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Hoosier  Painters  Get  Increase 


Washington,  Oct.  4,  1918. 

An  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  to 
journeymen  painters  has  been  award- 
ed by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
in  deciding  a dispute  between  the  or- 
ganized painters  and  the  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Building  Contractors’  Associa- 
tions of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  award  the 
10  cents  an  hour  increase  is  allowed 
over  the  rate  provided  in  the  existing 
contract  between  the  employers  and 
the  painters’  unions.  This  rate  is  55 
cents  an  hour.  The  contract  holds  un- 

DECISION  OP  THE  NA- 

I TIONAL  WAR  Labor  Board  in 
the  case  of  the  Indianapolis 
painters,  as  given  above,  brings  to  an 
end  a controversy  which  started  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1918,  with  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  District  Council  No.  27,  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America,  made  in  behalf  of 
Painters  Union  No.  47,  for  a committee 
conference  with  the  Master  House 
Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association 
of  Indianapolis  with  reference  to  a 
modification  of  the  wage  scale  then  in 
effect. 

Painters  Cite  Agreement. 

The  demand  was  based  upon  an  agree- 
ment between  the  union  and  the  master 
painters  dated  April  30,  1916,  in  which, 
it  was  alleged  by  the  painters’  union, 
they  enjoyed  the  right  of  a conference 
with  the  master  painters.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  that  time  had 
fixed  the  minimum  wage  scale  at  50 
cents  an  hour  from  April  1,  1916,  to 
March  31,  1917,  and  55  cents  an  hour 
from  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1919. 

Oh  February  22,  1918,  the  Master 
House  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation of  Indianapolis  specifically  re- 
fused to  discuss  a new  wage  arrange- 
ment, claiming  that  the  existing  con- 
tract still  had  until  March  31  of  the 
next  year  to  run. 

District  Council  No.  27,  on  March  14, 
1918,  sent  a communication  to  the  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  asking  for  its 
affiliated  members,  effective  on  and 
after  April  1,  1916,  a war  bonus  of  16 
cents  an  hour  over  the  existing  scale, 
or  65  cents  an  hour  for  painters  and 
70  cents  an  hour  for  paperhangers,  in- 
stead of  55  and  65  cents,  respectively. 

Master  Painters’  Reply. 

To  this  the  master  painters  replied, 
according  to  the  examiner’s  prelimi- 
nary report,  that  business  conditions 


Organizes  “Cleveland”  Club. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Master  Painters’  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  held  at  their  headquarters 
on  Wednesday,  September  4,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  one  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  meetings 
held  by  the  Cincinnati  local,  most  all 
of  the  members  being  present. 

A “Cleveland  Club’’  was  formed,  the 
following  signifying  their  intention 
of  attending  the  coming  International 


til  March  31,  1919.  The  increase  to  65 
cents  an  hour  will  continue  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.  Following  is  the 
board’s  award  in  the  case:  — 

Findings  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  in  re  the  Painters’  Union  No. 
47,  Painters’  District  Council,  No.  27, 
vs.  the  Master  Painters’  Association, 
and  the  Building  Contractors’  Asso- 
ciation of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  - 

Under  the  submission  agreement  of 
the  parties  of  date  May  29,  1918,  with- 
out abrogating  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract conceded  to  be  in  full  force  and 


made  it  impossible  to  grant  the  bonus 
demanded,  and  it  was  shown  that  this 
stand  had  been  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Building  Contractors’  Associa- 
tion of  Indianapolis. 

No  official  strike  was  declared,  but  it 
was  said  that  many  of  the  painters  left 
their  work  and  went  into  other  lines, 
where,  it  was  declared,  they  were  able 
to  secure  higher  wages.  It  was  con- 
tended by  the  painters’  union  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  master  paint- 
ers and  individual  employers  or  as 
firms  were  paying  the  war  bonus  and 
that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  journey- 
men painters  of  Indianapolis  were  get- 
ting it. 

Said  Agreement  Was  Violated. 

The  Master  Painters’  Association  de- 
clared that  an  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  union  on  April  25,  1918, 
that  any  member  of  the  union  return- 
ing to  his  work,  regardless  of  the  pro- 
posed bonus,  would  not  be  molested  in 
any  manner  by  the  painters’  organizar 
tion.  They  contended  that  the  union 
did  not  live  up  to  this  agreement,  and 
that  there  was  a concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  at  least  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  union  to  keep  the  individual 
painters  from  working.  The  union 
was  then  notified  that  if  the  conditions 
did  not  mend  the  master  painters 
would  declare  the  original  agreement 
void,  by  reason  of  its  violation,  and  re- 
fuse to  maintain  relations  with  the 
union. 

The  agreement  to  submit  the  entire 
controversy  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  was  entered  into  by  the  Building 
Contractors’  Association,  the  Master 
House  Painters’  Association,  the  Paint- 
ers District  Council,  No.  27,  Painters’ 
Union  No.  27,  and  the  Building  Trade 
Council,  on  May  29,  1918.  Briefs  were 
submitted  by  both  sides. 


convention,  to  be  held  in  the  “Sixth 
City’’: — Gus  Wrampelmeier,  Wm.  Af- 
felhoy,  John  Theobald,  Joel  Kennedy, 
J.  C.  Flannery,  J.  G.  Isham  and  W.  A. 
Woodmansee.  Total  number  to  date, 
including  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
above,  is  eleven.  Watch  the  number 
grow! 

Thirty-seven  firms  have  been  sug- 
gested for  membership,  and  five  com- 
mittees of  five  present  members  each 
are  out  after  them.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  will  he  announced  later. 

The  young  officers  of  the  association 


effect  between  the  associations,  the 
board  makes  the  following  award:  — 
The  rate  of  wages  of  journeymen 
painters  is  hereby  increased  10  cents  per 
hour,  the  same  to  be  effective  as  of  May 
31,  1918,  said  rate  of  wages  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  shall  detail  an  examiner  to 
supervise  the  application  of  this  award. 
Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Joint  chairmen 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

Finding  of  Examiners. 

The  finding  of  the  examiners  on  the 
preliminary  investigation,  which  sets 
forth  the  nature  of  the  controversy, 
was  as  follows: — 

This  controversy  hinges  upon  the 
interpretation  of  Article  X,  of  said 
working  agreement  of  April  30, 
1916. 

The  journeymen  painters  contend 
that  Article  X provides  a way  for 
increasing  the  wage  scale,  though  a 
conference  committee,  designated 
therein  as  a “permanent  commit- 
tee”; that  they  were  within  their 
oontracitual  irights  when  they  re- 
quested that  their  aemand  for  a 
war  bonus  be  referred  to  said  con- 
ference committee  for  settlement; 
that  the  master  painters  violated! 
said  working  agreement  and  in  ef- 
fect declared  a lockout  when  they 
refused  to  meet  with  the  journey- 
men in  conference  over  the  war 
bonus  demand. 

The  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  the  said  working 
agreement  was  a specific  contract 
to  run  for  three  years  from  April  1, 
1916;  that  the  wage  scale  desig- 
nated as  the  “minimum  rate  of 
wages,”  in  Article  XII  of  said 
working  , agreement  was  fixed  for 
the  period  of  three  years  and  could 
not  be  changed  or  amended  during 
the  life  of  the  contract,  except  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  there- 
to; that  no  right  to  invoke  the 
offices  of  a conference  committee  to 
consider  a war  bonus  demand  is 
conveyed  in  Article  X of  said  work- 
ing agreement.  They  charge  the 
journeymen  with  having  violated 
their  agreement,  and  with  having 
in  effect  declared  a strike,  though 
no  strike  was  officially  declared  by 
the  Painters’  Union. 


must  show  some  results  after  taking 
the  place  of  the  successful  officers 
who  had  reigned  supreme  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

No  new  members  during  the  last 
month,  but  one  member  who  had  re- 
signed decided  to  withdraw  his  res- 
ignation. 

“Fifty  members  by  the  time  we  go 
to  Cleveland.” 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  Arthur  Theobald. 
Secretary  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation of  Cincinnati. 
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Paint  as  a War  Essential. 

A REMARKABLE  BRIEF,  SHOW- 
ING how  essential  the  paint  and 
varnish  business  is  as  a war  in- 
dustry, has  been  submitted  to  the  Paint 
and  Pigment  section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  by  the  War  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Industry.  It  is  an  amazing  and  con- 
vincing document  upon  the  need  of 
paint  and  varnish,  showing  that  these 
preserving  and  decorative  agencies  are 
used  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
war  work. 

The  brief  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  William  H.  Phillips  as 
chairman,  and  goes  into  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  paint  and  varnish  at  some 
length,  accompanying  it  with  a memo- 
randum showing  some  of  the  strictly 
war  requirements  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  business.  This  memorandum 
covers  the  following  departments  and 
their  subdivisions:  — 

Ordnance  Department — Finishes  for 
field  artillery,  with  17  different  pig- 
ments or  finishes  specified;  projectile 
finishes,  with  17  different  items  speci- 
fied; seacoast  section,  specifying  35 
different  paint  and  varnish  commodi- 
ties; cleaning  and  preserving  division, 
22  specific  articles;  camoufiage  division, 
42  items;  motor  equiprhent  division,  8 
items. 

General  Engineer  Depot — 64  items 
specified. 

Shipping  Board — Paints  apd  varnish 
for  steel  ships,  19  items;  paints  for 
wood  ships  13  items. 

Eavy  Department — Bureau  of  sup- 
plies and  accounts,  8 items;  Bureau  of 
Construction  ana  Repairs,  16  items. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Forest 
service,  12  items. 

Signal  Corps — Construction  division, 
13  items;  equipment  division,  19  items. 

Quartermaster  Corps — 28  items  spe- 
cified. 

Railroad  Administration — 29  items 
specified. 

TheKrief  points  out  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry stands  ready  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  any  way;  that  all  its  facilities 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Essentiality  Is  Evident. 

It  says  in  part:  — 

The  essentiality  of  paint  and  varnish  to 
strictly  war  production  is  so  evident  that 
we  do  not  feel  it  is  necessary  to  present 
afguments  to  you  with  respect  thereto. 
We  desire  rather  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  va- 
rious products  being  used  on  government 
production,  as  shown  by  the  attached 
memorandum,  represent  combinations  of 
materials  requiring  in  some  instances — 
notably  the  production  of  varnishes  and 
chemical  dry  colors— a considerable  time  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Need  for  Materials. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  paint  and  varnish  requirements 
of  shipbuilders  aircraft  factories,  muni- 
tion plants,  car  builders  etc.,  are  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  known  to  enable  them  to 
place  orders  far  enough  in  advance  to 
enable  the  paint  or  varnish  manufacturer 
to  produce  the  finished  product  within  the 
necessary  time  limit.  Consequently,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturers  should  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  materials  in  advance  of 
the  known  ultimate  consumption,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  a position  to  furnish 
materials  promptly  for  all  of  the  many 
government  uses.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  with  a sufficient  degree  of 
correctness  just  what  percentage  of  mate- 
rials being  produced  by  the  industry  as  a 


whole  is  going  into  direct  or  indirect  war 
uses,  and  the  percentage  which  finds  its 
way  into  other  uses.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
reason  that  the  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturer cannot  always  obtain  this  informa- 
tion from  his  customer  and,  in  fact,  many 
times  the  customer  himself  does  not  know 
the  ultimate  use  to  which  the  material  will 
be  placed. 

Important  Suggestions. 

The  committee  desires  to  sug-est  for  your 
consideration : — • 

(a)  That  paint  and  varnish  manufactur- 
ers be  requested  or  instructed  by  your 
section  to  discontinue  the  solicitation  of 
business  from  all  civilian  sources,  including 
jobbers  and  dealers,  by  salesmen  until  at 
least  January  1,  1919. 

(bi  Thdt  paint  and  varnish  manufactur- 
ers be  requested  or  instructed  by  your 
section  to  refrain  from  accepting  between 
now  and  January  1,  1919,  any  orders  from 
such  sources  for  shipment  after  January 
1.  1919. 

(c)  That  paint  and  varnish  manufactur- 
ers he  instructed  or  requested  by  your  sec- 
tion to  refrain  from  the  practice  customary, 
with  some  plants  at  least,  of  putting  up 
stocks  of  materials  in  anticipation  of 
spring  business,  until  after  January  1,  1919. 

The  purpose  of  these  suggestions  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  paint  and  varnish 
materials  produced  for  civilian  purposes,  to 
that  which  is  considered  by  the  user  from 
his  own  promptings  as  necessary: — To  re- 
move the  dangers,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tain market  conditions,  through  abstaining 
from  taking  the  usual  spring  orders  from 
jobbers  and  dealers,  prior  to  January  1, 
1919,  and  to  conserve  capital,  raw  materials, 
fuel  and  man  power,  by  refraining  from  the 
practice  of  anticipating  spring  require- 
ments. 

In  making  these  sue-gestions.  it  is  not  the 
thought  of  the  committee  that  any  manu 
facturer  should  be  restricted  from  his  usual 
selling  activities  by  means  of  salesmen 
with  industries  producing  direct  or  indirect 
government  requirements.  It  is  believed 
that  the  salesmen  calling  on  this  type  of 
trade  are  usually  more  experienced  and 
practical  men,  whose  services  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  such  industries  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  elimination  of 
personal  solicitation  of  business  will  reduce 
the  material  required  for  such  purposes  to 
the  minimum. 

Should  Be  Called  Essential. 

Believing  fully  in  the  essentiality  of  paint 
and  varnish  to  the  w-ar  program,  and  real- 
izing as  we  do  the  constantly  Increasing 
proportion  of  the  industry’s  output,  which 
finds  its  way  into  direct  and  indirect  gov- 
ernment work,  the  industry  is  immediately 
concerned  with  its  proper  classification,  in 
order  that  there  may  not  be  unnecessary 
interference  with  its  labor  supply  and  con- 
sequent interrupted  operation.  TVe,  there- 
fore, respectfully  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation and  action; — 

That  paint  and  varnish  production  should 
be  classified  as  essential,  and  the  public 
so  informed. 

Respectfully, 

For  the  War  Conference  Committee  of  the 

Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 

Ernest  T.  Trigg, 

Norris  B.  Gregg, 

Arthur  Davis, 

G.  B.  Heckel,  Secretary, 

"William  H.  Phillips,  Chairman. 


Bridgeport  Gets  U.  S.  Con- 
tract. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  we  publish  an 
article  dealing  with  the  question  of 
government  painting  by  contract,  the 
contracts  being  taken  by  the  master 
painters.  This  is  the  work  in  which 
Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  has  interested  himself, 
on  behalf  of  the  master  painters,  the 
object  being  to  secure  to  contracting 
painters  the  various  painting  jobs 
which  the  government  has,  instead  of 
Laving  the  government  do  the  work 
itself  through  day  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
this  effort  is  the  recent  granting  by 


the  government  of  a contract  for  paint- 
ing for  the  Housing  Development  Bu- 
reau at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  the 
Bridgeport  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  this  con- 
tract is  for  about  $60,000. 

The  Painters  Magazine,  in  order  to 
secure  the  particulars  of  the  contract, 
wrote  to  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House 
Painters-  and  Decorators.  Under  date 
of  October  2,  Mr.  Muirhead  replied  as 
follows:  — 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  2,  1918. 
Painters  Magazine, 

100  "William  Street 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: — Replyin,g  to  your  letter 
dated  October  1,  regarding  the  contract 
with  the  Housing  Development  here  in 
Bridgeport,  for  which  the  Bridgeport 
Master  Painters’  Association  are  the 
contractors,  I might  state  that  the  con- 
tract is  signed  by  one  representative, 
Mr.  Arthur  Wilkes,  who  is  a member 
of  our  association. 

'The  object  of  the  association  taking 
this  work  was  that  we  might  be  able 
to  adequately  supply  a number  of  men 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  this 
work  without  upsetting  the  normal 
conditions  under  which  we  are  work- 
ing here  with  the  Painters’  Union.  The 
proposition  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Housing  Corporation  at 
Washington,  also  by  the  general  con- 
tractors, the  Cauldwell-Wingate  Co.  of 
New  York. 

We  believe  that  as  a war  measure 
this  will  not  only  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  having  the  work  completed 
under  better  conditions  than  could 
have  otherwise  been  arranged  by  an 
individual  concern.  We,  as  Master 
Painters,  pledge  that  we  will  side  track, 
if  necessary,  any  of  our  regular  work. 

This  is  splendid  work,  and  it  is  only 
one  instance  of  the  value  of  an  associa- 
tion. It  speaks  well  for  the  energies  of 
the  officials  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters. 


Asks  Rulings  on  Paints. 

Washington,  Sept.  20,  1918. 

The  special  committee  representing 
the  paint  and  varnish  and  allied  in- 
dustries has  presented  its  brief  appeal- 
ing for  recognition  of  the  industries  as 
“essential”  to  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  delegation,  headed  by  W. 
H.  Phillips,  of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds 
Co.,  were  received  by  Louis  R.  Atwood, 
ranking  member  of  the  Paint  and  Pig- 
ment Section  of  the  board,  and  acting 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  Russell  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Hubbard  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  illness,  and  it  may  be  sev- 
eral months  before  he  returns  to  his 
duties,  if  at  all.  In  the  latter  event  he 
will  probably  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  At- 
wood, who  is  connected  with  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  "\'’arnish  Company. 

The  delegation  was  cordially  received 
and  was  informed  that  should  their  re- 
quest be  denied,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  notified  and  further  confer- 
ences held  prior  to  public  announce- 
ment. Should  the  desired  recognition  be 
granted  full  publicity  will  be  given  the 
trade  and  the  public. — Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter. 
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Federation  of  Building  In- 
dustries. 

The  national  federation  of 

Building  Industries,  which  was 
organized  by  the  representatives 
of  these  industries,  at  a meeting  at  At- 
lantic City,  last  summer,  at  which  A. 
H.  McGhan,  general  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master 
Painters’  and  Decorations’  was  present, 
is  now  fully  equipped  to  go  ahead  with 
its  work  of  operating  as  a sort  of  joint 
body  for  all  of  the  building  trades,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war. 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  the 
paint  industry  that  there  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  president  of  this 
important  association  such  a man  as 
Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  John  Lucas  & Co., 
Inc.,  paint  manufacturers  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  selection  of  Mr.  Trigg  gave 
the  assurance  that  what  man  could  do 
would  be  done  for  the  organization,  al- 
ways having  in  mind  first,  of  course, 
American’s  intention  to  win  the  war 
and  win  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  federa- 
tion, as  expressed  in  the  proposed  ar- 
ticles of  association  • promulgated  and 
put  forth  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting 
was  to  create  a “voluntary  association 
to  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  carrying  on  the  war,  to 
co-ordinate  industrial  activities  and  to 
conserve  resources.” 

The  articles  provide  that  “any  asso- 
ciation of  building  material  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  or  of  contractors 
engaged  in  building,  or  of  architects 
or  engineers,  or  any  association  or  other 
member  of  the  federation  and  be  rep- 
resented in  the  War  Service  Committee, 
upon  certain  conditions  which  are 
named. 

Master  painters  should  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  association.  It  is  as  much 
to  their  interest  to  keep  in  touch  with 
conditions  in  the  trade  and  with  the 
various  restrictions,  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  other  member  of  the  build- 
ing industry. 

Representative  at  Washington. 

Ha.  SMITH,  1224  WIDENER 
BUILDING,  Philadelphia,  is 
• acting  secretary  of  the  feder- 
ation. Under  date  of  September  16,  he 
sent  out  the  following  press  notice: 


“In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Executive  Board,  it  has  been  arranged 
with  W.  A.  King,  of  Washington,  for 
him  to  act  as  resident  representative  of 
the  federation  for  the  next  two  months. 

“Mr.  King  is  very  well  known  in 
building  circles,  being  connected  with 
the  National  Association  of  Builders’ 
Exchanges  as  their  general  counsel 
and  in  his  law  practice  he  is  recognized 
an  authority  on  many  special  features 
relating  to  building  construction  work 
in  general. 

“Mr.  King  has  entered  upon  the  task 
of  his  duties  and  already  has  on  his 
hands  several  important  matters,  the 
outcome  of  which  will  develop  from 
time  to  time.” 


Plan  a Minstrel  Show. 

The  OUTING  OP  THE  TRAVEL- 
ERS’ Association  of  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
definitely,  if  not  quietly,  cast  into  the 
discard.  This  was  announced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
Achtel-Stetter’s,  Newark,  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  4. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  con- 
nection with  the  announcement  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers made  a most  strenuous  protest 
against  interring  the  idea  of  an  outing, 
and  even  insisted  that  it  be  turned  into 
a skating  party  if  the  weather  would 
not  permit  of  a nice  warm  picnic  under 
the  trees,  out  in  the  open  country,  or 
along  the  burning  sands  of  Staten 
Island’s  beaches. 

Fred  Andres  was  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment. Against  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee and  President  Groom,  that  they 
had  felt  that  an  outing  at  this  time  was 
not  the  thing,  when  there  were  so  many 
other  places  where  money  could  be  put 
to  better  advantage,  Fred  insisted  that 
the  organization  should  have  had  an 
outing.  He  not  only  insisted,  but  he 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that  the  association  had  made  one 
grand,  big,  stupendous  mistake.  If  he 
did  not  swear  it  by  the  immortal  im- 
perial and  moustache  of  Paul  Reynolds, 
it  was  probably  because  he  never 
thought  of  that. 

Fred  kept  bobbing  up  ever  and  anon. 


m season  and  out  of  season,  nnder 
every  order  of  business,  with  his  in- 
termittent wail  of  despair,  until  finally 
some  one  suggested  that  the  associa- 
tion have  a minstrel  meeting  sometime 
later  in  the  season.  At  this  a beatific 
smile  overspread  his  countenance,  and 
r'red  immediately  offered  to  take  it 
upon  himself  to  see  that  all  were  fur- 
nished with  costumes  free  of  charge,  if 
it  was  decided  to  have  a minstrel  show, 
immediately  it  was  moved,  seconded 
and  carried  that  Fred  be  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  go  ahead  with  ar- 
rangements for  a performance  that 
would  dim  the  luster  and  the  memory 
of  Thatcher,  Primrose  and  West,  of 
Lew  Dockstader,  Scott’s  last  minstrel 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  male  singing 
fraternity  from  the  iime  of  David 
down  to  the  present. 

And  so,  if  all  goes  well  the  Travelers’ 
Association  of  Paint  and  Anxed  Trades 
of  New  Jersey  will  have  a - minstrel 
show. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
to  be  held  on  Friday  evening.  October 
18,  will  be  an  educational  one.  There 
will  be  a prominent  speaker,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  been  given  out,  and 
the  association  will  have  a modest  din- 
ner to  garnish  the  affair. 

Four  new  members  were  admitted. 
They  are:  Charles  Duncan,  Barclay 

Naval  Stores  Co.,  New  York;  Conrad  G. 
Engel,  United  Brush  Co.;  George  H. 
Silveira,  Berry  Bros.;  W.  L.  Schroeder, 
National  Lead  Co. 

It  was  decided  to  pay  the  balance  due 
on  the  bond  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
which  the  association  subscribed  for, 
and  to  take  two  bonds  of  the  Fourth 
liberty  Loan.  The  interest  on  the 
'rhird  Liberty  Loan  Bond  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

President  Groom  announced  that  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Van  Sickle,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Louise  Holmes,  had  passed 
away.  It  was  voted  to  send  to  the 
father  a letter  of  condolence  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  office  of  sergeant-at-arms  being 
vacant,  Francis  J.  Baader  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

How  the  Decorators  Jolted 
the  Kaiser. 

Every  bond  is  a jolt  to  the 
Kaiser.  Here  are  the  jolts  the  dec- 
orators of  New  York  handed  him 
when  they  subscribed  $1,327,400  to 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan:  — 

Four  (4)  Eagle  class  submarine 
chasers. 

Ten  (10)  torpedoes. 

Ten  thousand  (10,000)  gas 
masks. 

One  thousand  (1,000)  Enfield 
rifles. 

Thirty-eight  (38)  tractors. 

^ J! 

What  Present  Conditions  Mean. 
Buying  of  paint  supplies  may  be  cur- 
tailed through  governmental  needs,  and 
painters  may  have  to  go  slow  on  the.  use 
of  material.  But  the  fact  that  this  is 
only  temporary  lends  courage  for  the 
future.  And  the  present  uncertainty  is 
readily  borne  by  those  patriot  master 
painters  who  know  that  the  immediate 
business  at  hand  is  putting  the  Kaiser 
and  his  crew  out  of  business  for  all  time 
to  come.  Everything  else  can  wait. 


The  Problem  as  It  Should  Be. 


The  editor  of  The  Painters  Magazine  regretfully  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  in  stating  the  problem  which  he  submitted  to  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  September  issue,  he  made  a fatal 
mistake,  which  renders  the  problem  unworkable.  In  acknowledg- 
ing this  mistake,  and  in  submitting  the  corrected  problem,  he  hopes 
that  those  who  have  puzzled  their  heads  over  the  incorrect  example, 
will  forgive  him,  or  at  least  will  not  visit  upon  his  head  the  extreme 
punishment  which  his  remissnessmay  deserve. 

The  mistake  occurred  in  quoting  the  increase  in  the  ceiling  in 
terms  of  feet,  instead  of  percentage.  The  correct  problem  is  here- 
with stated  as  follows:  — 

A painter  painted  the  ceiling  of  a room,  receiving  for  his  work 
the  sum  of  $78.75.  Later  he  wa  s told  that  he  would  receive 
another  job  to  paint  a ceiling  which  was  20  per  cent,  longer  and 
10  per  cent,  wider  than  the  first  ceiling,  provided  he  would  do 
the  work  for  1-9  (one-ninth)  less  per  square  yard  than  he  did 
the  first  job.  He  took  the  contract.  How  much  money  did  he 
receive  for  the  second  job? 

Observe  that  the  correction  is  p rinted  in  italics.  As  now  presented 
it  can  be  worked.  Those  who  have  not  already  exhausted  their 
energy  and  brain  matter  in  trying  to  work  out  the  example,  are 
invited  to  tackle  it  again,  and  to  send  the  answers  to  us. 

Next  month  we  shall  have  another  poser  for  the  master  painter, 
and  we  promise  that  it  will  be  submitted  correctly. 

i 
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Selling  Store 

Restrictions  in  General  Work 

Paint  for 

Should  Open  Way  for  Sales 

. Repairs 

to  Preserve  Present  Property 

By  G.  D.  GRAIN,  Jr. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  RESTRICTED 
amount  of  building  now  being 
done,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best 
market  now  to  be  had  is  among  those 
who  require  paint  for  maintenance  and 
repair  work.  In  other  words,  paint 
used  on  buildings  already  erected  is 
being  consumed  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity, relativeely  speaking,  than  for  new 
buildings. 

But  a great  deal  more  could  be  done 
along  this  line.  Many  people  have  not 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  insidious 
effects  of  depreciation,  which  make 
themselves  felt  so  gradually  as  to  be 
almost  unnoticed,  cost  a great  deal  more 
than  it  takes  to  stay  them  by  painting 
and  repairing.  The  wise  owner  sees  to 
it  that  his  building  is  not  allowed  to 
slide  down  hill,  but  by  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  a reasonable  amount  for 
repairs  and  other  maintenance  work,  he 
holds  his  investment  up  to  tne  maxi- 
mum amount,  so  that  he  is  always  in  a 
position  to  dispose  of  his  property  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  interests  of  the  paint  dealer  and 
the  painting  contractor  in  connection 
with  the  stimulation  of  business  among 
those  who  own  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  for  some  time  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  lumber  dealer,  the  car- 
penter, the  electrician  and  others  whose 
business  is  closely  allied  with  building. 
All  of  these  interests  have  seen  the 
amount  of  new  work  go  down,  and  are 
hence  moxe  concerned  than  ever  before 
with  getting  as  much  jobbing  work,  as 
it  is  often  called,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  as  possible.  And  it  can  be 
done  if  the  public  is  only  reminded  of 
it  in  an  effective  and  intelligent  way. 

Manufacturers  Do  Their  Part. 

The  manufacturers  are  do- 
ing their  part  to  encourage  the 
owners  of  homes  and  other  build- 
ings to  do  more  along  this  line.  One  of 
the  leading  concerns  in  the  paint  trade 
recently  published  an  advertisement  in 
the  popular  magazines^  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  paint  is  the  best 
protection,  and  that  it  is  needed  to  keep 
the  home  from  depreciating.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  since  the  owner  probably 
would  not  build  a new  home  this  year, 
it  would  be  best  to  repaint  the  old,  and 
thus  make  the  most  of  the  present  prop- 
erty. 

It  seems  that  owners  of  homes  are 
often  slowest  to  realize  what  they 
should  do  along  this  line.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  a residence  owned  by  a 
woman,  a widow,  who  has  relied  upon 
the  income  from  this  property  for  a 
long  time  as  her  main  support.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  she 
is  not  a good  enough  business  woman 
to  appreciate  what  is  happening,  she 
has  been  loath  to  spend  money  for 
keeping  her  property  in  good  condition. 
The  woodwork  on  the  porch,  steps,  etc.. 


The  Need  for  Paint. 

In  times  like  these  when  new 
building  is  practically  prohibited, 
attention  to  repairs  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  owners. 
Allowing  a building  to  run  down, 
to  become  shabby,  to  show  a dirty 
coat  of  paint,  or  one  worn  down  to 
the  grain  in  the  wood,  is  not  a 
saving.  It  is  an  expense  for  which 
the  future  must  pay. 

. In  this  article  Mr.  Crain  points 
out  the  method  whereby  tho  de- 
mand for  paints  to  keep  the  build- 
ings in  a proper  state  of  preserva- 
tion can  be  stimulated.  The  plan 
requires  work,  but  nothing  suc- 
ceeds without  effort,  and  pushing 
the  sales  in  the  time  of  lessened 
buying  means  increase  many  times 
when  normal  conditions  again  re- 
turn. 


is  going  to  pieces,  the  paint  has  worn 
off  so  that  the  whole  house  has  a dingy 
appearance,  the  plumbing  is  out  of  or- 
der, the  guttering  needs  repair,  and  in 
general  the  house  is  far  from  being  In 
good  repair. 

This  owner  thinks  that  she  is  saving 
money  because  she  is  not  spending  any- 
thing for  painting  and  repairs,  but,  of 
course,  she  is  making  a mistake.  If 
she  were  to  sell  the  property,  she  would 
get  probably  ?1,000  less  for  it  than  if  it 
were  in  good  condition;  yet  it  would 
not  take  this  amount  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. On  the  other  hand,  the  property 
is  hard  to  rent,  and  harder  to  keep 
rented.  Tenants  demand  concessions 
in  the  rental,  and  are  constantly  com- 
plaining regarding  the  condition  of  the 
house.  The  result  is  that  the  owner  is 
unable  to  hold  desirable  tenants,  her 
building  is  rapidly  becoming  an  eye- 
sore, and  the  net  income  from  the  prop- 
erty, in  spite  of  the  penny-pinching  pol- 
icy which  is  being  employed,  is  muen 
less  than  if  the  owner  were  spending 
a proper  amount  for  painting  and  other 
maintenance  work. 

Realize  Value  of  Paint. 

The  largest  owners  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  paint  more 
than  anybody  else.  Department 
stores,  schools,  office  buildings  and  hos- 
pitals are  constantly  repainted.  In 
fact,  many  of  these  keep  painters  em- 
ployed the  year  round  for  the  purpose 
of  going  over  the  surfaces  which  need 
paint.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  ex- 
terior, where  paint  is  applied  as  a defi- 
nite protection  against  the  elements,  but 
to  the  interior  as  well,  floors,  walls, 
ceilings  and  woodwork  all  getting  their 
share  of  paint.  The  writer  recently 
visited  a hospital  where  four  painters 
are  on  the  payroll  52  weeks  out  of  the' 


year,  doing  nothing  but  looking  after 
the  condition  of  the  walls  and  floors  and 
similar  work. 

If  the  painters  and  paint  dealers  get 
together  and  started  a campaign  by 
themselves,  they  would  make  some  prog- 
ress. But  in  view  of  the  special  condi- 
tions which  prevail  at  this  time,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  much  better 
and  more  permanent  results  could  be 
won  through  the  co-operation  of  all  of 
those  interested  in  supplying  materials 
and  labor  for  the  repair  of  buildings 
whose  condition  at  present  is  below 
what  it  should  be. 

The  contracting  carpenters,  the 
plumbers,  the  electrical  contractors  and 
dealers,  the  lumbermen  and  others  of 
this  type  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  value  of  building  maintenance  and 
repairs.  Such  work  would  be  effective, 
especially  if  impersonal,  because  the 
element  of  selfish  interest  would  not  be 
so  prominent.  The  owner  who  read  the 
arguments  would  have  to  admit  their 
justice,  and  because  he  would  be  un- 
likely to  discount  them,  as  he  would  the 
announcements  of  one  group  of  business 
men,  such  as  the  paint  trade,  he  would 
be  more  inclined  to  act  favorably. 

A Good  Slogan. 

j'jROTECT  YOUR  BUILDING  In- 
vestment”  might  well  be  the 
slogan  of  the  campaign.  A 
Building  Maintenance  Committee  couia 
be  formed,  with  representatives  of  fll 
the  different  interests,  and  with  mem- 
bership covering  all  of  them.  A fund 
could  be  raised,  based  on  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  each  concern,  and 
without  taxing  any  one  individual 
heavily,  a substantial  amount  coul.l  i)p 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
building  maintenance  by  repairs  and 
repainting.  The  real  estate  interests 
could  be  allied  by  showing  them  the 
greater  ease  with  which  buildings  fresh- 
ly painted  and  repaired  could  be  sold 
or  rented,  and  the  chances  are  that  tliey 
would  even  be  willing  to  contribu'-e  to 
Ihe  fund. 

A list  of  all  owners  of  property  could 
be  compiled,  and  this  used  in  mailing 
out  circulars.  Newspapers,  street  car 
cards  and  billboards  could  be  employed, 
while ' publicity  through  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  daily  papers  could  be  in- 
serted without  difficulty,  since  such  a 
movement  would  be  for  the  community 
welfare  and  would  mention  the  name  of 
no  individual  concern.  The  adverris- 
and  publicity,  while  it  would  reach  :n 
many  cases  those  who  do  not  own  build- 
ings, would  make  them  demand  better 
things  from  owners  in  the  way  of  paint 
and  repair. 

A series  of  form  letters  sent  to  the 
list  of  owners,  would  be  a profitable 
feature  of  the  campaign.  It  would  ham- 
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iner  home  the  salient  points  of  the  cam- 
paign, suggesting  the  poor  economy  of 
withholding  the  money  needed  to  put 
each  building  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, and  urging  that  repairs  be  maue 
at  once.  Cards  could  be  enclosed  with 
each  letter,  and  all  of  the  newspaper 
announcements  would  carry  a coupon 
so  that  the  name  and  address  could  be 
tilleu  in  without  difficulty.  All  of  the 
replies  would  be  sent  to  the  address  of 
the  Building  Maintenance  Committee, 
and  through  it  distributed  to  the  indi- 
vidual concerns  participating  in  the 
campaign. 

Co-Operation  More  Effective. 

SHOWING  THAT  CO-OPERATION  of 
this  character  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  individual  ac- 
tion. Indianapolis  recently  put  over  a 
successful  home-building  campaign.  The 
paint  trade  was  interested  in  this,  but 
the  work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  real  estate  men,  who  formed  an  Own 
Your  Home  Committee,  and  put  on  a 
campaign  costing  less  than  $1,000  which 
produces  245  live  prospects  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  Many  of  these  were  sold, 
and  plans  were  started  for  the  erection 
of  homes,  which  will  give  business  to 
all  of  the  material  and  supply  dealers 
and  contractors  of  Indianapolis. 

According  to  Prmter’s  Ink,  which  re- 
corded the  story,  all  forms  of  publicity 
were  used.  Newspaper  space,  window 
cards  and  printed  matter  were  used, 
while  speakers  were  sent  around  to  the 
factories,  the  heads  of  which  were  glad 
to  support  the  movement,  realizing  that 
the  more  employes  owned  their  own 
homes,  the  easier  it  wouid  be  to  keep 
them  satisfied  and  steady  workers.  A 
contest  for  school  children,  in  which 
essays  on  home  building  were  submittea, 
was  featured,  and  a miniature  bunga- 
low, built  with  materials  supplied  by 
the  various  trades,  was  the  prize.  It 
was  displayed  in  windows  and  also 
shown  on  a motor  truck,  attracting 
great  interest,  while  more  than  1,000 
essays  were  written. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  demon- 
strates that  the  home-building  idea  can 
be  put  across  in  a great  style  by  co-op- 
erative methods;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  only  a limited  number  of  new 
buildings,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Is 
likely  to  be  erected  during  the  war, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  buildings 
in  every  community  that  need  repaint- 
ing and  repair,  the  building  mainte- 
nance movement  is  one  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  manufacturer,  jobber, 
dealer  and  contractor  in  the  paint 
trade. 

Working  Through  Builders. 

The  LCtCAL  BUILDERS  EX- 
CHANGE is  a logical  body 
through  which  to  work.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  the  organization  and 
the  membership.  In  the  second  place, 
its  interests  cover  the  whole  building 
field,  and  it  could  interest  those  in  all 
branches.  Third,  the  secretary  of  a 
builders’  exchange  would  be  able  to 
handle  the  details  of  the  campaign,  and 
would  have  the  office  facilities,  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  other  require- 
ments for  successful  work.  If  the  ex- 
change were  enlisted  in  the  campaign, 
it  could  be  put  over  much  more  easily 
than  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  paint 
dealers  and  contractors  to  launch  a sep- 
arate campaign  of  their  own,  involving 
much  detail  work  which  could  be 
avoided  in  the  other  way. 

As  indicated,  this  is  something  that 
other  branches  interested  in  building 
would  readily  support.  It  would  benefit 
everybody.  If  an  owner  were  interested 
in  proper  repair  work,  and  undertook 
a real  program  of  building  conserva- 
tion by  repainting  and  repairing  it 
would  not  oe  a case  of  painting  the  ex- 
terior and  letting  it  go  at  that;  but  new 
floors  would  be  put  down,  new  plumbing 
fixtures  installed,  new  lighting  fixtures 
hung,  new  wall  paper  put  on,  and  work 
of  all  sorts  done  to  make  the  building 
attractive  and  livable.  Consequently, 
all  of  the  other  lines  of  building  would 
profit  from  the  development  of  the  plan. 

What  Ltimbermen  Think. 

That  other  business  men  are 
interested  in,  cultivating  trade 
of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  an 
article  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Southern  Lumberman.  H.  A.  Stinson, 
manager  of  the  Lakeside  Lumber  and 


Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  a campaign 
was  being  considered  by  the  lumbermen 
to  get  fiat  building  owners  in  that  cUy 
to  undertake  repairs,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  flooring. 

“The  number  of  new  fiats  erected  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  year  is  below 
normal,”  Mr.  Stinson  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. “For  this  reason  the  number  of 
removals  from  old  to  new  buildings  is 
less  than  usual.  The  tendency  all  along 
has  been  for  tenants  to  leave  old  in 
favor  of  new  buildings,  and  hence  the 
number  of  vacant  flats  in  apartment 
houses  of  more  or  less  antiquated  de- 
sign and  appearance  is  constantly  grow- 
ing larger. 

“One  way  of  meeting  this  condition  is 
by  reducing  the  rents.  Another  method, 
and  one  that  we  believe  is  logical,  is 
by  improving  the  buildings,  spending 
some  money  for  repairs  and  remodel- 
ing, putting  in  new  trim,  laying  new 
floors,  replacing  old-fashioned  mantels 
with  up-to-date  ones,  and  in  other  ways 
making  the  flats  just  as  attractive  to 
tenants  as  the  newer  buildings. 

“If  the  owner  of  the  building  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  rented  to  better  ad- 
vantage, he  would  be . justified  in  mak- 
ing an  expenditure  along  these  lines.” 

Statements  of  this  sort  show  that  the 
lumbermen  would  be  glad  to  join  in  a 
movement  looking  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  repairing  and  remodeling. 
Some  of  the  plumbers  have  been  put- 
ting on  individual  campaigns,  having 
the  remodeling  of  old-fashioned  bath 
rooms  in  view;  in  fact,  one  or  two  of 
the  manufacturers  of  plumbing  goods 
have  devoted  most  of  their  advertising 
space  to  the  suggestion  that  residence 
owners  bring  them  up-to-date  in  this 
way.  Consequently,  the  plumbing  inter- 
ests would  be  ready  for  suggestions 
along  the  lines  noted. 

The  paint  dealers  and  contractors 
will  find  that  if  they  try  out  this  idea 
they  will  get  a degree  of  co-operation 
limited  only  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
men  in  the  various  allied  trades,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  under  present  conditions 
the  development  of  more  business 
through  increeasing  maintenance,  re- 
pair and  remodeling  work  is  the  only 
logical  plan. 


What  the  Law  Decides 


Questions  Affecting  Painters 
Determined  by  the  Courts 

By  A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


Substantial  Performance  of  Con- 
tracts. 

There  is  an  important  principle 
of  building  law,  applicable  to 
painting  and  decorating,  the 
same  as  to  carpentry,  masonry  'and  other 
kinds  of  constructive  work,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a contract  to  perform 
work  on  a building  has  not  been  exe- 
cuted in  strict  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  does  not  pre- 
clude ' recovery  by  the  contractor.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  some  minor 
detail  in  painting  a house  has  been 
overlooked,  or  a spot  may  be  found 


where  the  work  has  not  been  done  in  a 
skillful  manner  does  not  entitle  the 
owner  to  sit  back  and  refuse  to  pay  any- 
thing on  the  agreed  price  of  the  work 
until  there  has  been  a strict  perform- 
ance of  the  contract.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  legal  principle  known  as 
the  “doctrine  of  subsstantial  perform- 
ance” was  outlined  as  follows  the  other 
day  by  Judge  Dibell  of  the  Monnesota 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Snider 
vs.  Peters  Home  Building  Co.,  167 
Northwestern  Reporter,  108:  — 

“It  is  the  law  of  this  State  that  the 
builder  who  has  in  good  faith  substan- 
tially performed,  though  there  are 


minor  defects,  if  they  are  of  a charac- 
ter which  may  be  so  remedied  that 
the  owner  will  have  that  for  which  he 
contracted,  may  recover  on  the  contract 
the  agreed  price  less  such  sum  as  will 
cure  the  defects.  The  rule  which  per- 
mits a recovery  of  the  contract  price, 
with  appropriaite  deductions,  is  applic- 
able only  when  there  has  been  a good 
faith  effort  to  perform  and  the  defects 
are  capable  of  reasonable  remedy  so  that 
the  owner,  when  they  are  remedied, 
will  have  that  for  which  he  contracted. 
The  case  before  us  Is  not  one  where  the 
contractor  sues  for  the  contract  price. 
He  has  been  paid,  the  owner  is  not  in 
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position  to  reject  the  building,  and  his 
only  remedy  is  a suit  for  damages. 
Special  considerations,  not  present  here, 
induced  that  rule  that  the  builder  who 
has  substantially  performed  may  recover 
on  his  contract  by  submitting  to  such 
deductions  as  will  make  the  owner 
whole.  Still  a similar  principle  deter- 
mines the  measure  of  damages  in  both 
cases.  Compensation  is  the  basis,  and 
the  cases  either  directly  apply  or  dis- 
tinctly recognize  the  correct  doctrine 
to  be  that  the  cost  of  remedying  defects, 
when  performance  is  substantial,  is  the 
proper  measure..  This  measure  makes 
the  owner  whole.  Often  it  is  the  only 
measure  that  does.  It  is  equitable.” 

Who  May  Be  Held  Liable  on  Bill. 

THERiB  is  a general  rule  of  law 
that  where  work  is  done  on  tne 
credit  of  one  person,  claim  may 
not  be  enforced  against  another  as  an 
afterthought.  But  the  New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Court  dealt  with  a case  the 
other  day  which  developed  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule. 

In  this  case — ^Lapham  vs.  Collins,  103 
Atlantic  Reporter,  306 — plaintiff  sued 
plaintiff  sue  defendant,  a married 
woman,  for  work  and  materials  fur- 
rished  in  paitning  her  house,  and  re- 
covered judgment  which  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  appears  that  defendant’s  husband 
asked  the  plaintiff  to  make  a price  for 
painting  the  house,  telling  him  that  the 
property  belonged  to  his  wife,  that  the 
work  was  nothing  to  him,  and  that  any 
agreement  she  made  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  Plaintiff  saw  defendant 
and  she  told  him  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work,  but  plaintiff  understood  that  he 
would  be  paid  by  the  husband.  In  af- 
the  Supreme  Court  said: — • 

“It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  finding  that  the  plaintiff  under- 
firming  the  judgment  in  plaintiff’s  favor, 
stood  he  was  to  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant’s husband  that  he  cannot  maintain 
this  action.  If  the  minds  of  the  parties 
did  not  meet  on  this  point,  that  is,  if  the 
plaintiff  understood  he  wms  to  be  paid 
for  the  work  by  the  defendant’s  hus- 
band, w'hile  she  understood  he  was  to 
be  paid  by  her,  he  can  recover,  and 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  general  finding. 
In  other  words,  the  finding  that  the 
plaintiff  understood  he  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant’s  husband  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a finding  that  the  work 
was  done  for  her,  and  that  her  husband 
was  merely  acting -as  her  agent  in  what 
he  did  in  the  matter.” 

Impairment  of  Sight  as  “Accident.” 

The  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSA- 
TION Act  of  California,  like 
similar  laws  in  other  States,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  awards  by  em- 
ployers on  account  of  injuries  sustained 
by  workers  through  “accidents”  arising 
in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Lit- 
tle difficulty  arises  ordinarily  in  deter- 
mining whether  some  impaired  physical 
condition  was  caused  by  injury  while  at 
work,  for  industrial  accidents  are  usually 
riolent  and  a direct  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  can  usually  be  traced. 
But  once  in  a while  it  becomes  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a physical  result 
may  reasonably  be  denominated  “acci- 
dental.” 

As  illustrating  the  point  that  it  may 
not  always  be  an  easy  manner  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  “acci- 


dent,” I refer  to  the  recent  case  of  Fidel- 
ity and  Casualty  Co.  vs.  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Commission,  171  Pacific  Reporter, 
429,  decided  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  case  it  was  found  that 
one  De  Witt  was  emplo.yed  as  a show 
card  sign  writer,  and  for  about  one  and 
one-half  years  had  used  dyes  dissolved 
in  wood  alcohol  in  painting  v/ith  an 
air  brush.  After  having  cleaned  the 
apparatus  one  day  he  found  that  his 
vision  was  greatly  affected  and  on  visit- 
ing an  oculist  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a degeneration  of  his  optic  nerves. 
It  was  further  found  that  his  eyesight 
was  permanently  impaired  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  barely  make  his 
way  about,  all  as  a result  of  exposure 
of  his  eyes  to  unusual  quantities  of  the 
wood  alcohol. 

An  insurance  company,  which  had  un- 
dertaken to  indemnify  the  employer 
against  liability,  objected  that  this  was 
not  such  an  accident  as  created  any 
legal  liability  in  favor  of  the  employe. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  otherwise, 
holding  that  the  injury  must  be  regarded 
as  “accidental.”  After  referring  to 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  decided  that, 
within  the  meaning  of  an  accident  in- 
surance policy,  the  cause  of  an  injury 
must  have  been  unusual  and  unexpected 
in  order  that  the  occurrence  may  be 
said  to  be  an  “accident,”  the  court  said 
that  a broader  interpretation  should  be 
placed  on  the  word,  as  used  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  in  har- 
mony with  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
legislatures  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  awards  in  favor  of  workmen  on  ac- 
count of  “injuries  which  are  unex- 
pected and  unintentional  and  which  thus 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘accident’  as  it  is  popularly  understood.” 

Pennsylvania  Decision  on  Scaffolds 

An  appeal  lately  taken  to  the 
■ Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  case  of  Swartz  vs..  Bergen- 
dahl-Knight  Co.,  103,  Atlantic  Reporter, 
220,  from  a judgment  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiff for  damages  based  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  who  was  killed  by  the 
breaking  of  a scaffold  on  which  he  was 
working  as  an  employe  of  defendant 
company,  has  evoked  a declaration  by 
that  court  of  some  important  rules  of 
law  affecting  the  liability  of  an  employer 
for  injuries  caused  by  defective  scaf- 
folds. The  decision  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  view  that  every  employe  must 
use  reasonable  care  for  his  own  safety, 
but  the  court  says: — 

“An  employe  must  know  the  circum- 
stances and  appreciate  the  risk  before 
he  will  be  held  to  have  assumed  it.  He 
is  not  equally  bound  with  his  employer 
to  know  whether  appliances  are  reason- 
ably safe  in  ordinary  use,  and  he 
dees  not  assume  the  risk  upon  the  em- 
ployer’s failure  to  provide  such  as  are 
proper.  * * * 

“It  appears  from  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury  were  justified  in  finding,  that  there 
was  not  an  ample  supply  of  materials 
for  the  construction  of  this  scaffold,  and 
also  that  defendant’s  foreman  selected 
the  particular  beams  and  boards  which 
the  employes  were  to  use  in  the  scaffold, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  beams  avail- 
able for  use  in  its  construction.  The  act 
of  the  foreman,  therefore,  in  designating 
the  material  to  be  used  in  this  particular 
scaffold  was  the  act  of  his  employer.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  de- 
fendant to  furnish  the  deceased  with  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work,  and  it 


was  immaterial  whether  that  duty  was 
performed  by  the  company’s  general 
superintendent  or  an  ordinary  employe, 
as  either  would  be  performing  a non- 
delegable duty  imposed  upon  the  em- 
ployer. He  would  be  a vice  principal  for 
whose  act,  resulting  in  an  injury  to 
another,  his  employer  was  responsible. 

“A  scaffold  is  a place  to  wmrk,  and  in 
the  erection  of  that  scaffold  the  em- 
ployer is  providing  a place  to  work;  and 
if,  through  failure  of  duty  to  make  it 
reasonably  safe,  an  injury  results  to  an- 
other, he  is  responsible.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  scaffold  is  insufficient 
and  defective  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
faulty  and  unsuitable  material  or  in  its 
construction;  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  employer.  He  fails  to  per- 
form a duty  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
him,  and  hence  his  liability  results  for 
the  injurious  consequences.” 

Fatal  Accident  on  Defective  Jack. 

The  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  affirmed  judgment  for 
$6,615  in  favor  of  the  widow  of 
a journeyman  painter  on  account  of  his 
death  through  giving  way  of  a jack 
on  which  he  was  working;  it  being 
found  that  defendant  employer  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  ordering  dece- 
dent to  work  on  the  defective  structure. 
(Lischko  vs.  Potteiger  & Hainley,  103 
Atlantic  Reporter,  830.) 

Decedent  had  been  employed  by  de- 
fendants for  some  time  as  a painter,  and 
was  working  on  a large  schoolhouse 
when  he  was  fatally  injured  under  the 
following  stated  circumstances: — He  was 
dusting  dirt  from  a window  frame  at 
the  third  story  of  the  building,  some  40 
feet  above  the  ground,  standing  outside 
on  a jack.  The  jack  gave  way,  and  it 
and  deceased  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  suing  for  damages  plaintiff  offered 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  jack  was  rotten  and 
water-soaked.  A witness  stated  that  she 
overheard  a conversation  shortly  before 
rhe  accident  between  deceased  and  his 
foreman,  in  which  the  deceased  re- 
marked that  the  jack  looked  “kind  of 
‘screaky’  and  rickety,”  and  asked  the 
foreman  whether  he  regarded  it  as  safe; 
and  in  which  the  foreman  replied,  “Oh, 
yes;  that  jack  is  all  right  for  you  to  go 
up  on.” 

In  instructing  the  jury  as  to  the  law 
of  the  case  the  trial  judge  said; — “If 
you  believe  this  evidence,  gentlemen, 
then  you  have  a situation  where  the 
deceased  had  apprehension  concerning 
the  jack,  and  after  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  his  foreman,  his  foreman 
told  him  that  the  jack  was  all  right 
for  him  to  work  upon;  and,  in  that 
ease,  if  you  believe  this  evidence,  I in- 
struct you  that  the  deceased  had  the 
right  to  rely  upon  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  the  foreman,  who  stood  in  the 
shoes  of  the  defendants,  and  that  if  the 
accident  occurred  after  the  foreman  had 
brought  to  his  attention  a defective 
condition,  and,  without  investigating 
further  and  remedying  it,  the  foreman 
in  substance  and  effect  directed  the  de- 
ceased to  go  to  work  upon  that  jack, 
the  defendants  were  guilty  of  negligence 
through  their  foreman,  and  the  plaintiff 
would  be  entitled  to  recover,  unless  you 
believe  that  the  defect  or  defects,  if 
there  were  any,  were  so  open  and  ob- 
vious that  the  deceased  himself  was  neg- 
ligent in  using  such  an  imperfect  ap- 
pliance. A man  is  not  justified  in  taking 
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the  word  of  his  superior  concerning  the 
safety  of  an  appliance,  if  that  man  can 
see  for  himself  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable care  and  prudence,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  appliance  is  ob- 
viously unsafe,  and  that  his  superior  or 
foreman  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  when 
he  says  that  it  is  safe;  but  if  there  is 
a debatable  question  about  its  safety, 
then  the  employe  has  the  right  to  rely 
upon  the  superior  knowledge  of  his 
foremam,  and  to  use  that  appliance  when 
his  foreman  tells  him  to  do  so,  that  it 
is  safe.” 

The  jury  having  returned  verdict  in 
favor  of  plaintiff  the  defending  employ- 
ers appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  upholding  the  verdict,  declares 
that  the  trial  judge  properly  instructed 
the  jury  as  to  the  law  in  such  cases. 

Responsibility  Concerning  Scaf-  ■ 
folds. 

In  the  late  case  of  Wolfe  vs.  Griner, 
119  Northeastern  Reporter,  839,  the  In- 
diana Appellate  Court  had  occasion  to 
determine  legal  questions  pertaining  to 
the  liability  of  an  employer  for  injury 
to  an  employe,  caused  by  giving  way  of 
a scaffold.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  what  the  court  decided:  — 

Employers  are  bound  to  exercise  a 


An  old  saying,  “IT  is  the  un- 
expected that  always  happens,” 
sets  people  to  wondering,  as  it 
is  a surprise,  novelty,  or  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  things  that  at- 
tracts the  most  attention.  It  is  the 
novel  and  unusual  that  has  the  most 
publicity  value,  as  a rule,  and  in  no 
branch  of  advertising  is  this  more  true 
than  in  outdoor  advertising,  such  as 
signs,  banners,  etc. 

What  I mean  by  novelty  in  sign 
painting  is  not  something  entirely  new, 
for  I doubt  not  that  every  means  and 
method  known  to  advertisers  has  been 
used  at  some  time  or  in  some  place. 

I mean  something  that  is  new  to  a 
community.  The  areoplane  has  ceased 
to  be  a curiosity  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  yet  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  have  never  seen  one.  It  is 
the  same  with  many  other  things. 

In  the  Old  Rut. 

AS  A RULE,  SIGN  PAINTERS 
travel  along  the  same  old  rut 
from  year  to  year,  painting  the 
same  signs  in  the  same  old  way.  When 
they  start  in  the  business  they  adopt 
a style  or  two  of  lettering,  and  stick  to 
it,  never  changing,  perhaps,  never  even 
think  of  a change. 

What  is  good  advertising  one  season 
may  have  lost  its  effectiveness  by  the 
next.  There  must  be  a certain  amount 
of  novelty  in  certain  classes  of  sign 
painting  to  make  it  effective.  There 
must  be  a change  from  time  to  time  or 
it  loses  its  effectiveness. 

It  has  been  customary  for  many  large 
firms  to  select  a certain  style  or  form 
and  run  it,  from  year  to  year,  as  to 
their  painted  bulletins,  but  they  don’t 
do  it  in  all  their  advertising.  It  is 


reasonable  , degree  of  care  to  .provide 
their  workers  with  safe  places  in  which 
to  work.  As  a general  rule,  this  is  a 
non-delegable  duty.  In  other  words,  an 
employer  cannot  say  to  a foreman  or 
one  of  his  men,  “You  see  that  all  scaf- 
folds used  in  our  work  are  made  safe,” 
and  then  avoid  liability  for  subsequent 
accidents,  due  to  non-observance  of 
this  instruction,  on  the  ground  that  if 
his  directions  had  been  followed  there 
would  have  been  no  accident.  If  an 
employer  entrusts  to  a foreman  or  other 
employe  the  duty  of  providing  a reason- 
ably safe  place  of  work  for  another  em- 
ploye, negligent  performance  of  that 
duty  is  imputable  to  the  employer. 

But  this  general  rule  must  be  quali- 
fied in  an  important  respect,  so  far  as 
concerns  scaffolds,  according  to  whether 
the  employer  undertakes  to  provide 
completed  scaffolds  for  a journeyman 
painter,  or  merely  the  “makings.”  It  Is 
well  settled  by  court  decisions  that 
where  an  employer  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish an  employe  a scaffold  on  which  to 
work,  as  a completed  structure,  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  it  is  reasonably  safe 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  But  where  an  employer 
is  not  required  to  furnish  such  scaf- 
fold, and  does  not  undertake  to  furnish 
the  same,  merely  furnishing  suitable 


effective  in  its  way,  but  is  mainly  done 
for  a purpose,  that  of  making  some 
product  known  nation  wide.  Constant 
changing  would  cause  confusion. 

For  local  merchants,  however,  whose 
trade  is  limited  to  prescribed  districts, 
and  who  are  known  personally  to  most 
of  their  customers,  a change  from  time 
to  time  in  the  style  and  method  of 
their  advertising  is  the  more  effec- 
tive. It  is  then  up  to  the  local  sign 
painters  to  become  more  efficent  by  in- 
troducing variety  and  novelty  in  their 
methods. 

Signs  Attract  Attention. 

Thoroughly  to  advertise  some 
article  locally  by  means  of  signs 
is  certain  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  many  persons  who  will  buy 
it  who,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  neve? 
have  thought  of  it,  but  when  done  in 
the  same  way,  time  after  time,  it  loses 
its  effectiveness,  as  the  same  thing  done 
in  the  same  way  is  not  noticed  after 
a while;  any  change  will  attract  more 
or  less  notice. 

A limb  blown  from  a tree  by  the 
roadside  will  cause  the  tree  to  be  seen 
by  a passerby,  who  probably  would 
not  have  known  there  was  a tree  at  that 
point.  A change  from  the  normal  is  al- 
ways observed.  The  whole  secret  of 
good  advertising  is  to  devise  some  way 
to  set  people  to  thinking  about  what  is 
being  advertised.  Often  some  simple 
thing  or  idea  in  a scheme  of  advertis- 
ing makes  an  advertisement  valuable, 
because  it  causes  people  to  think  about 
it. 

Unless  one  is  a close  observer,  one 
has  no  idea  what  little  things  and  what 
small  changes  in  any  thing  that  peo- 
ple have  been  seeing  every  day  will  be 


materials  therefor,  and  the  construction 
of  the  scaffold  is  intrusted  to,  or  as- 
sumed by  the  workmen  themselves, 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment, 
the  employe  is  not  answerable  to  one  of 
the  employes  for  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  employe  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

“It  thus  appears,”  says  the  court, 
“that  where  a scaffold  is  required  by 
servants  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  ordinarily  the  master  owes 
them  a duty  in  the  alternative,  either  to 
furnish  such  scaffold,  or  suitable  ma- 
terials therefor.  . . . The  act  of 

choosing  between  such  alternatives  be- 
longs to  the  master.  If  he  elects  to  fur- 
nish Such  scaffold,  he  is  responsible  for 
a lack  of  reasonable  care  in  -its  con- 
struction, whether  the  choice  is  made  by 
himself  in  person,  or  by  one  clothed 
by  him  with  apparent  authority  so  to 
do.” 

The  mere  fact  that  an  employe,  in  go- 
ing upon  a scaffold  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders from  his  superior,  has  some  mis- 
givings as  to  its  safety,  does  not  pre- 
vent his  recovering  for  injury  caused  by 
a fall  resulting  from  a defect  in  it,  un- 
less the  danger  was  so  obvious  that  an 
ordinarily  careful  workman  would  not 
have  encountered  the  risk  under  the 
circumstances. 


observed.  Let  a person  who  has  worn 
the  same  style  of  hat  for  a long  time 
change  to  a different  style  and  it  will 
be  immediately  observed  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Even  a change  in 
cigars  from  those  a man  habitually 
smokes  will  be  noticed  by  his  friends. 
For  this  reason  a slight  change  in  a 
sign  may  cause  it  to  be  read  by  many 
persons  simply  because  they  have  no- 
ticed the  change. 

Change  in  Style  Helps. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  STYLE  of  let- 
tering or  in  the  form  of  layout 
is  always  beneficial,  although  it 
may  be  the  same  product  that  is  being 
published.  I do  not  think  that  re- 
lettering  a stationery  store  sign,  which 
has  been  in  the  same  position  for  yekrs, 
as  is  often  done,  is  a good  idea.  If  you 
use  the  same  space,  at  least  change  the 
style  of  lettering  if  not  the  wording. 
It  wilt  be  noticed  oftener. 

Hence  it  should  be  the  desire  of  every 
learner  to  acquire  proficiency  enough  to 
be  able  to  take  the  same  words  and 
from  a variety  of  layouts  with  them 
in  , several  different  styles  of  letter- 
ing. He  should  be  able  to  take  the  same 
words  and  the  same  sized  space  and  put 
up  an  indefinite  number  of  signs  in  sev- 
eral forms  and  styles  of  letters,  each 
one  differing  from  all  the  others.  Of 
course,  a great  deal  depends  on  the 
words  and  space  as  to  the  number  of 
different  layouts  that  may  be  made. 
Still,  there  is  no  set  of  words  of  more 
than  three  that  may  not  be  placed  in  a 
given  space  in  a variety  of  forms. 

I have  noticed  that  a very  large 
number  of  sign  painters  are  set  in  their 
ways.  One  will  use  Roman  letters  most- 
ly, another  block  letters,  etc.;  another 
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uses  altogether  a certain  style  of  shad- 
ing, while  another  will  make  the  main 
word  or  words  very  large  and  the  qual- 
ifying words  very  small.  Another  will 
paint,  say,  a dozen  signs  on  different 
sized  spaces,  using  different  words  on 
each,  and  all  will  be  similar  in  their 
general  appearance.  Some  sign  paint- 
ers seem  to  be  married  to  certain  tints. 

Rapid  Sign  Painting. 

This  thing  of  painting  in  a 

background,  then  forming  the 
face  of  the  letters,  waiting  for 
them  to  dry,  then  going  hack  and  paint- 
ing the  shade,  will  not  do  in  these 
speed-up  days  without  you  have  several 
signs  close  together  to  paint  at  the 
same  time.  Otherwise  each  sign  should 
be  finished  up  as  you  go. 

Many  bulletin  painters  use  a swing, 
even  if  the  board  is  only  a couple  of 
feet  higher  than  they  can  reach,  as  they 
can  get  the  right  position  to  quick 
work  better  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
to  move  such  tools  back  and  forth  sev- 
eral times  is  out  of  the  question;  hence 
each  sign  should  be  finished,  if  possible, 
before  moving  to  the  next.  I have  al- 
ways contended  that  three  men  and  not 
less  than  two  set  of  falls  handled  the 
work  better  than  any  other  number. 
Three  men,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
each  doing  a certain  part  of  each  sign, 
will  do  more  and  better  work  than  if 
each  painted  a whole  sign. 

How  to  Do  the  Painting. 

WE  WILL  ASSUME  THAT  THE 
board  has  already  been  primed 
and  finished  ready  for  letter- 
ing other  than  by  cutting  in.  The  first 
is  the  layout,  which  may  be  done  with 
chalk  or  charcoal,  according  to  color  of 
ground.  Unless  you  are  sure  of  yourself, 
the  whole  layout  should  be  drawn  be- 
fore yo-u  begin  to  paint. 

First  paint  in  the  face  bars  of  the 
letters,  using  a quick  drying,  semi-fiat 
paint.  By  the  time  you  are  through 
doing  this,  the  first  letters  painted  will 
be  dry  enough  to  shade  without  the  col- 
ors blending.  It  is  better  to  leave  a 
narrow  space  between  the  face  and  the 
shading  showing  the  ground.  If  you 
will  make  this  space  narrow  and  uni- 
form in  width  throughout  it  is  the  best 
way  to  shade  letters.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  faces  of  the  letters  are 
dry  or  not. 

Letters  are  usually  shaded  on  the 
bottom  and  right  side.  I you  have  time 
you  may  make  the  bottom  part  of  the 
shade  a little  darker  than  the  sides. 
Doing  so  shows  up  the  angles  better. 
Learn  to  work  with  a full  brush  of 
paint.  However,  the  paint  must  be 
mixed  right  or  it  will  overfiow  when 
full. 

If  you  want  to  do  fast  work,  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  thing  that  will  save 
time.  You  should  have  a variety  of 
brushes  in  oil  and  a variety  of  tints 
mixed  ready  for  use  in  self-sealing  cans, 
so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stop  to 
clean  out  a brush  or  mix  a tint.  Dip- 
ping the  brush  into  turps  and  working 
into  the  color  will  do  for  very  small 
work,  but  for  work  where  the  bars  are 
from  a foot  to  ten  in  width  you  won’t 
get  anywhere  by  the  old  method.  And 
remember  that  mixing  the  paint  so  a 
full  brush  may  be  -used  is  one  of  the 
greatest  time  savers. 

Gold  leaf  is  put  on  the  in- 
side of  glass  windows,  but  all 
painted  signs  should  be  on  the 
outside.  To  paint  a sign  on  glass 


quickly  use  the  size  method  and  bronze. 
Make  a quick  drying  size  with  a small 
quantity  of  white  lead,  mixed  stout  in 
gold  size  or  turpentine  japan  and  a 
small  quantity  of  oil. 

Thin  to  a working  consistency  with 
turpentine,  and  color  to  suit  the  bronze 
you  intend  to  use — yellow  for  gold 
bronze,  white  for  silver,  etc.  Form  the 
letters  with  the  size,  and  when  nearly 
free  from  tackiness  and  pounce  on  the 
bronze.  There  should  be  enough  tack 
to  hold  bronze  powder  enough  to  cover. 

To  make  a pounce,  take  a little  bronz® 
and  pile  it  in  the  center  of  a soft,  thin 
cotton  rag  three  or  four  inches  square. 
Bring  the  ends  of  the  cloth  together 
and  tie  a string  around  close  to  the 
bronze  so  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
ball.  Tap  the  size  slightly  with  this 
pounce,  and  the  result  will  show  for  it- 
self. Different  colored  bronzes  may  be 
used  blending  one  into  the  other.  Any 
style  of  painted  or  shaded  letters  may 
be  doiie  in  this  manner.  The  shading 
is  usually  done  with  paint. 

A Few  Variations. 

A WREATH  OF  FLOWERS  either 
around  or  partly  around  a win- 
dow sign  sets  it  off  nicely.  Flow- 
ers are  easily  painted.  Get  a plate 
showing  a bunch  of  them  either  in 
different  colors  or  all  one  color,  and 
try  to  paint  in  the  colors  like  it.  Don’t 
be  too  particular  about  getting  the  ex- 
act form  of  each,  but  mass  the  colors 
and  you  will  get  a fair  result  the  first 
time  if  you  have  any  eye  for  color  and 
form  at  all. 

Barrels  and  vessels  used  to  show 
stuff  in  front  of  a provision  store,  deco- 
rated and  lettered,  make  good  adver- 
tisements. Don’t  crowd  on  too  much. 
Such  advertising  should  be  intelligible 
at  a glance.  As  is  well  known,  tobacco 
men  and  manufacturers  set  great  store 
by  small  tin  and  card  signs.  If  they 
are  good  for  them,  they  are  good  for 
the  local  merchant,  particularly  in  ad- 
vertising his  leaders. 

Village  sign  writers  may  do  well  to 
encourage  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
They  may  be  painted  rapidly  and  done 
well  by  using  stencils.  Two  fac-simile 
stencils  should  be  drawn  by  first  draw- 
ing the  layout  on  thin  paper,  then 
tracing  it  with  a carbon  sheet  on  two 
stencil  boards.  Cut  out  the  top  half 
on  one  stencil  and  the  bottom  half  on 
the  other.  This  does  away  with  ties, 
making  the  letters  solid  when  painted. 

Any  irregularities  of  the  edges  may 
be  straightened  up  by  running  a line  of 
another  tint  around  the  edges.  Use 
glass  instead  of  wood  on  which  to  cut 
the  stencil.  The  reason  will  show  for 
itself.  Keep  the  knife  sharp. 


George  A.  Meyer  Passes  Away. 

George  a.  MEYER,  treasurer  of 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Company,  Inc., 
died  July  31,  1918,  at  his  home  in 
New  York  city,  from  an  attack  of  heart 
failure.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  a gentleman  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  the  word,  beloved  by 
all,  and  his  many  kindly  acts  will  long 
be  remembered. 

It  was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
to  extend  a helping  hand  to  those  in 
distress. 

One  of  Mr.  Meyer’s  business  associ- 
ates who  had  known  him  for  over  fifty 
years  once  said,  “If  there  are  any  gold- 
en crowns  in  heaven,  Mr.  Meyer  will 


have  one,’’  and  this  feeling  was  general 
with  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Meyer  “came  down  town’’  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1857,  with  H.  & F.  W.  Meyer 
(his  father  and  uncle),  importers  of 
drugs,  dyes  chemicals,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  Mr.  Meyer  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  under  the  name  of  G. 
A.  & E.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  a warm  personal 
friend  of  the  late  F.  W.  Devoe,  and  in 
1890  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  De- 
voe in  the  paint  and  varnish  business. 

After  the  consolidation  of  F.  W.  De- 
voe & Co.,  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co., 
he  became  assistant  treasurer.  He  then 
became  successively  secretary  and  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

Before  9 o’clock  on  every  business  day 
of  the  year  Mr.  Meyer  was  to  be  found 
at  his  desk,  which  held  true  even  on  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Many  persons  in  every  walk  of  life 
will  sadly  miss  this  gentle  personality 
and  sterling  character.  He  represented 
that  old  type  of  New  York  merchant 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  fast  pass- 
ing away.  He  was  the  courteous,  portly 
old  gentleman,  with  white  beard,  who 
brought  the  thought  to  one’s  mind  that 
he  was  of  the  past  generation.  He  was 
an  honored  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  always  had  a fund  of 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  old 
New  York  families  when  Fifth  avenue 
and  Fourteenth  street  was  the  center 
of  social  life. 


Need  of  Linseed  Oil. 

The  high  cost  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
has  caused  many  motive  power  depart- 
ments to  cast  about  with  the  view  of 
getting  a suitable  substitute  to  use  in 
places  where  the  linseed  oil  is  not  vitally 
necessary.  In  some  freight  car  painting 
schedules  this  oil  has  been  stricken  out 
entirely,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the 
painting  schedule,  furnished  for  passen- 
ger equipment  cars,  it  must  continue  to 
appear  as  absolutely  indispensable. 

Take  the  canvas  or  metal  roof,  for  ex- 
ample. Raw  linseed  oil  for  this  work 
furnishes  a medium  which  no  other  ma- 
terial with  which  we  are  acquainted 
supplies  a like  value. 

It  has  a binding  capacity,  a water- 
proofing virtue,  a toughness  of  film,  and 
a tenacity  of  wear  when  combined  in  a 
paint,  unsurpassed — even  unapproached. 


October  27 — Set  Your  Clocks 
Back. 

Clocks  and  watches  go  back  one 
hour  at  2 a.  rr  October  27. 

The  sleepy  master  painter  who 
hates  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
may  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dozing  another  hour  that  morning. 

It’s  the  one  time  in  the  year 
when  he’ll  have  the  laugh  on  old 
Father  Time— he  1’  grab  60  min- 
utes of  solid  comfort  from  the 
ancient  gentleman.. 

But,  after  all  ho  will  be  playing 
even.  He  had  to  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  last  spring.  Just  another 
evidence  that  all  things  adjust 
themselves,  in  time,  to  restore  the 
balance. 

- U 
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Considerable  apprehension  is  felt  among  master  paint- 
ers, because  of  the  recent  advices  which  told  of  govern- 
ment regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  linseed  oil  be- 
yond November  delivery.  It  appears  that  this  apprehen- 
sion is  due  to  a failure  to  understand  the  purport  of  the 
regulation. 

The  oruer  does  not  mean  that  those  who  do  not  have 
government  contracts  will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  oil  after 
November.  It  is  simply  a regulation  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  distant  futures.  In  other  words,  no  crusher  is 
permitted  at  the  present  time  to  sell  oil  for  delivery  be- 
yond November,  save  to  those  having  government  con- 
tracts. Presumably  as  the  time  advances,  the  limit  for 
the  buying  of  futures  will  be  pushed  ahead  another  month, 
and  so  on,  as  the  situation  develops.  For  instance,  a 
painter  could  not  contract  now  to  take  oil  for  delivery  to 
him  after  November,  but  at  the  end  of  this  month  he  will 
probably  be  permitted  to  buy  for  delivery  through  Decem- 
ber. There  is  not  the  slightest  danger,  as  the  crushers 
see  it  now,  that  the  painter  will  not  be  able  to  buy  oil 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  requires  it,  provided  he  does 
not  seek  to  place  his  order  too  far  in  advance  of  delivery 
day. 

Of  course,  oil  is  high.  Prices  in  small  lots  run  all  the 
way  from  ?2  to  ?2.10  a gallon.  And  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  sharp  decline  in  the  near 
future,  though  as  the  situation  is  developing,  it  looks  as 
though  the  offerings  would  not  be  so  limited  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Prophesying  in  a dangerous  occupation,  for  the  happen- 
ings of  tomorrow  may  spoil  the  reputation  of  the  prophet 
of  today.  Changes  in  market  conditions  are  so  rapid  these 
days  that  the  experiences  of  the  past  give  no  guide  for  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  But  it  seems  reasonably  safe 
to  assume  that  with  the  new  crop  of  seed  just  coming  into 
market,  with  a prospect  of  a crop  for  this  country  and 
Canada  of  about  15,000,000  bushels,  and  with  good  reports 
concerning  the  growing  crop  in  the  Argentine,  there  will 
be  a fair  supply. 

No  changes  of  importance  are  noted  in  white  lead,  either 
basic  carbonate  or  basic  sulphate.  There  was  a recent  ad- 
vance of  1 cent  in  the  price  of  red  lead  in  oil.  Zinc  prices 
remain  the  same  and  are  fixed  for  the  current  quarter. 


Turpentine  is  rather  dull.  There  has  been  a considerable 
use  of  substitutes  recently,  due  to  advanced  prices  for  the 
regular  turpentine,  and  this  has  eased  the  market  some- 
what. For  prices  in  small  lots,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
quotations  on  page  368  of  this  issue  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

Demand  is  good.  White  lead  holds  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. The  market  for  pig  lead  is  unchanged.  Govern- 
ment business  for  both  the  basic  carbonate  and  the  basic 
sulphate  is  active,  and  this  serves  to  maintain  a strong 
tone.  Red  lead  was  advanced  1 cent  a pound  in  oil,  but 
the  dry  remains  the  same. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Demand  for  zinc  oxide  is  strong,  with  the  government 
the  principal  buyer  and  taking  it  in  increasing  quantities. 
Prices  have  been  fixed  for  the  quarter,  and  will  remain 
unchanged  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Readers  are  referred 
to  page  369  for  quotations. 

Linseed  Oil. 

There  is  enough  linseed  oil  for  the  immediate  demands, 
and  it  does  not  now  appear  as  though  there  would  be  any 
marked  advance,  though  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
accuracy.  That  contracting  painters  will  be  able  to  secure 
supplies  for  the  immediate  needs  does  not  seem  to  be 
doubted  by  the  crushers,  though  some  of  them  intimate 
that  those  who  have  large  painting  work  to  do  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  not  commit 
themselves  beyond  the  periods  fixed  for  the  sale  of  oil  for 
future  delivery. 

One  phase  of  the  situation  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  which  may  have  its  effect  in  the  future,  is  the 
possiuility  of  the  exportation  of  oil.  It  is  known  that  some 
of  the  neutral  countries  have  been  short  of  oil,  and  are 
anxious  to  buy  in  this  market.  With  the  ban  on  exporta- 
tions lifted,  it  would  follow  that  some  of  the  users  on  the 
other  side  would  be  in  this  market,  and  this  would  absorb 
some  of  the  needed  domestic  supply,  and  might  force  the 
price  up.  A large  crusher  recently  stated  that  it  had  an 
order  for  several  thousand  barrels  of  oil  from  one  of  the 
Scandinavin  countries.  Whether  or  not  the  government 
would  permit  exportations,  when  the  oil  is  needed  at  home, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  little  in  the  future  which  would 
suggest  any  further  sharp  advance.  The  new  crop  prom- 
ises a fair  supply — not  ineed,  enough  for  domestic  uses, 
but  with  the  possibility  of  getting  a liberal  supply  from 
the  new  crop  of  Argentine  seed  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
the  situation  does  not  appear  by  any  means  desperate. 
The  government  ban  on  importations  has  not  been  rigidly 
enforced,  for  the  reason  that  ships  returning  from  the 
Argentine  have  had  available  space  for  fiaxseed,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  use  it. 

Turpentine. 

Turpentine  is  quiet.  Recent  high  prices  rather  dulled 
the  edge  of  the  demand,  and  it  is  said  substitutes  have 
been  freely  used.  At  the  present  market  price  of  around 
64  cents  a gallon  in  large  lots,  the  producers  say  that 
they  can  just  about  break  even,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  getting  a very  high  price  for  rosin,  which  offsets 
the  price  for  turpentine,  and  gives  the  handlers  of  naval 
stores  a profit.  For  prices  in  small  lots  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  quotations  on  page  368  of  this  issue  of  The 
Magazine. 


Du  Pont  Gets  Another  Paint  House. 

The  business  of  the  New  England  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Company,  at  Everett,  Mass.,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Du  Pont  Company,  and  it  will  be  made  a branch  of  the 
company’s  already  large  activities  in  this  line.  It  will  be 
used  largely  to  cover  the  New  England  field. 

This  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  houses  in 
New  England,  and  its  business  extends  into  every  part  of 
that  territory.  The  Du  Ponts  take  it  over  as  a working 
organization  and  will  continue  to  conduct  it  on  the  same 
lines  as  it  has  been  conducted  heretofore,  making  suph 


improvements  and  enlargements  as  may  be  suggested  in 
the  co-ordination  of  the  different  branches  of  the  paint 
business  already  in  operation. 

The  Harrison  Company  is  the  central  organization  of 
the  Du  Pont  paint  business.  In  rounding  it  out,  other 
companies  have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time,  in- 
cluding the  Bridgeport  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  and 
the  Flint  Company  of  Flint,  Mich.  These  organizations, 
with  the  New  England  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Company 
added,  have  brought  to  the  Du  Pont  industries  a well- 
balanced  organization,  with  ramifications  throughout  the 
country. 
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Current  Prices  for  Paints  and  Painting  Materials. 

—Jj 

- 


NOTE: — The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 
at  Netv  York  hy  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  Y ork  ci7p 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack-, 
ages,  supplied  b'p  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
var'p  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  b])  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  the^  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 

Alumina,  hydrate,  100-lb.  lots 


Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted. 



off  color,  700-lb.  bbls. 


lb.$0.25  © 
700-lb. 

2 @ 

1%@ 


Fluke  white,  American,  powd.. 

18 

® 

20 

Litharge,  American,  powd..  lOO-lb. 

drums  

Llthopone,  standard,  600-lb.  bbls. 

14 

9 

@ 

@ 

14% 

9% 

Metallic  paint,  brown,  300-lb. 

bbls 

red,  3O0-lb.  bbls 

2 

2 

@ 

@ 

2V2 

2V2 

Orange  mineral,  American,  dry, 
powd.,  100-lb.  drums 

15%@ 

16 

Red  lead.  American,  dry.  powd., 
100-lb.  drums 

14 

14% 

1514®  — 


in  oil,  less  than  500  lbs 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2,000 

lbs 

2,000  lbs.  and  up  to  10,000 

12.29  @ 

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

100  lb.  drums 


14%@  — 


14 


In  oil.  less  than  500  lbs 

^ 100  lbs. 
500  lbs.  up  to  2.000  lbs... 
2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs. 
dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb. 

drums  

Zinc  oxide  French  process,  red 
’seal,  300-lb.  bbls. ^ lb. 
green  real,  300-lb.  bbls . . . 
'white  seal,  300-lb.  bbls... 
American  process,  standard, 

300-lb.  bbls 

Lehigh.  360-lb.  bbls 

No.  1 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls. . 
No.  2 Puritan.  300-lb.  bbls.. 
containing  one-third  lead  sul- 
phate, 350-lb.  bbls...... 


14%@ 
13%@ 
13  @ 

13%@ 

15  @ 
15H@ 

16  @ 

liy2@ 

10%@ 

1\>A@ 

WVi@ 


16 

16% 

17 


On  smaller  quantities  than  those 
here  given  extra  charges  are  made 
for  containers  and  deliveries  are  not 
included. 


LINSEED  OIL,  TUR- 

PENTINE, ETC. 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  bbls.  (7%  lbs.  to 

the  gal.) ^ gal.  1.56  @ 1.5S 

single  bbls 1*65  @1.68 

In  cans,  charged  extra  (XJ. 

S.  standard  measure,  7% 

lbs.  to  gal.) 1-75  @ 1.80 

boiled,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  2c.  per  gal. 
refined,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  4c.  per  gal. 

(These  prices  to  be  added  to 
price  of  raw.) 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  in  original 

bbls 08  @ 12 

I>enatured  alcohol  (cans  extra) . . 85  @ 90 


DRY  COLORS. 

Blacks. 


Bone,  powd 

^ lb.  7 

@ 

14 

Carbon,  gas 

25 

@ 

45 

Charcoal,  powd 

9 

@ 

12 

Drop  black,  powd 

8 

@ 

16 

Ivory  

@ 

35 

lAmpblack  

18 

@ 

45 

Vtn«  

6 

® 

8 

Blues, 

Celestial  20  @ 30 

Chinese,  powd..^ 1-50  @2.00 

Prussian  1.40  @ 1.90 

Soluble  1-50  @ 2.00 

Ultramarine  30  @ 65 

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  powd.,  burnt 10  @ 18 

raw  9 @ 15 

American,  burnt 4 @ 6 

raw  3^@  5^ 

Spanish  brown 1^@  2 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt 7 @ 10 

raw  6 @ 9 

American,  burnt 4%@  5 

raw  4 @ 

Vandyke  brown Nominal 

Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure...'. 55  @ 76 

25  per  cent,  pure 20  @ 30 

commercial  12  @ 15 

Paris  green,  in  packages 50  @ 60 

Verdigris,  French 28  @ 35 

Reds. 

Carmine  No.  40,  less  than  11-lb., 

tins  6.00  @ 6.50 

Amaranth  6.50  @ — 

Crocus  martus 6 @ — 

Indian  red,  standard 20  @ 25 

American  10  @ 12 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 20  @ 22 

native,  powd 7 @ 8 

Para  red,  concentrated 2.50  @ — 

commercial  40  ® 76 

Purple  lake 1.50  @ 3-00 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 65  @ 76 

lake,  best  grade 75  @ 1.00 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 40  @ 50 

Venetian  red,  high  quality 6 @ 8 

Vermilion,  English  2.50  @ 3.00 . 

Yellows. 

Chromes,  chemically  pure 40  @ 50 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade 25  @ 30 

Ocher,  French  citron 10  @ 12 

American,  strong 4 @ 5 

golden,  high  grade 8 @ 10 

Zinc  yellow 50  @ 60 


COLORS  IN  OIL. 


(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Blacks. 

Coach  black,  in  japan ^ lb.  38  @ 

in  oil 32  @ 

Drop  black 30  @ 

Lampblack  40  @ 

Blues. 


40 

85 

32 

46 


Chinese  ' 

Prussian  

Ultramarine  

Cobalt  blue  

Browns. 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 
■Dmber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt 
A^andyke,  genuine  


1.30 

@ 

1.45 

1.20 

@ 

1.36 

60 

@ 

60 

60 

@ 

05 

32 

@ - 

30 

@ - 

40 

@ - 

Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 
ing to  shade 65  @ 75 

commercial,  26  per  cent,  color  30  @ 85 

Paris  green,  French  pale 65  @ 65 

Reds. 

Indian,  chem.  pure 30  @ 32 

Tuscan,  permanent  45  @ 48 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 55  @ — 

Venetian  red,  best  grade 22  @ 24 

Yellows. 

Chrome,  chem.  .pure,  all  shades . . 50  @ 65 

French  yellow  ocher 20  @ — 

Golden  ocher,  pure  25  @ 30 


Note : When  the  above  colors  are 
purchased  in  or  2^-lb.  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blues. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold.  1-lb.  cans.. 

1.00  @ 1.76 

aluminum,  1-lb.  cans 

1.80  @ 2.50 

Casein,  In  10-lb,  lots ^ lb. 

22  @ 

25 

Phtller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. . 

2 @ 

2% 

Marble  flour,  in  barrels 

1 @ 

1% 

Naphtha,  deodorized  ^ gal. 

Plaster  of  paris.  per  barrel  of  230 

28  @ 

30 

lbs 

3.50  @ 

— 

Pumice  stone,  lump,  selected 

10  @ 

12 

powdered  lb. 

6 @ 

8 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  5-lb,  tins.... 

in  12%  and  25-lb.  tins.... 

6%@ 

— 

6 @ 

— 

in  120-lb.  tubs 

5%@ 

— 

In  bladders 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  1 to  5-lb. 

6%® 

— 

tins 

8 @ 

— 

In  12%  and  25-lb.  tins 

white  lead.  In  linseed  oil,  in 

7%@ 

1 to  5-lb.  tins j 

9 ® 

— 

in  12%  to  25-lb.  tins 

8%@ 

— 

pure  linseed  oil,  in  bladders.. 

7 @ 

— 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots.. 

4 @ 

6 

selected  lump 

10  @ 

15 

Soapstone,  powd.,  in  bags 

1 @ 

1% 

Silex  or  silica,  in  bags 

1%® 

2% 

Smalt,  blue  and  black 

Nominal 

Talc,  American,  powd 

iVi® 

1% 

Terra  alba,  American 

1%@ 

2 

Whiting,  commercial,  in  bbls 

1%@ 

2 

gilders’  bolted,  in  bbls 

2V4@ 

2% 

English  cliffstone,  bolted.... 

3 @ 

3% 

American  Paris,  bolted 

2%@ 

3 

Calcimine  per  lb. 

Waterpaints  per  lb. 

Dry  paste  Per  lb. 

Glues. 

Extra  white ^ Ib. 

Medium  white 35 

Cabinet  

Low  grade 28  @ 

Foot  stock 

brown  

Common  bone 18 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  50  gal- 
lons   ^ g^l.  1-25 


Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 

D.  C '^'Ib. 

V.  s.  o 

Diamond  I 

Fine  orange 

Second  orange • 

T.  

A.  C garnet 

Bleached,  commercial 

Bone  dry 

Shellac  Varnish. 

Shellac  varnish,  orange.  In  1-gal. 

cans  

white,  in  1-gal.  cans 


6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

9 

15 

@ 

18 

40 

@ 

SO 

35 

@ 

40 

35 

@ 

50 

28 

® 

35 

20 

26 

22 

18 

1.25 

® 23 

@ 23 

@ 2.00 

lantities. 

90 

@ 

— 

90 

@ 

— 

90 

@ 

— 

80 

@ 

— 

75 

@ 

— 

72 

@ 

— 

72 

® 

— 

75 

@ 

— 

85 

@ 

3.75 

@ 4.00 

4.00 

@ 4.25 

I 
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After  the  War— What  ? 


Complacency  has  seized  many  manu- 
facturers in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  large 
government  contracts,  and  disregard  for  the  fu- 
ture has  become  too  apparent.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
this  is  not  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers,  but  even  in  this  field  there 
are  many  who  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  the 
future  to  take  care  of  itself,  on  the  theory  that  they 
will  cross  the  bridge  when  they  come  to  it. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  wrong.  It  would  be  a mere 
truism  to  say  that  we  are  always  facing  the  future,  but 
it  does  not  appear  out  of  place  to  say  that,  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  manufacturing  has  there  been  a 
future  which  is  so  fraught  with  danger  to  business  as 
that  which  lies  before  us. 

The  alarmist  is  usually  received  with  derision,  but 
sometimes  the  alarmist  is  a public  benefactor,  for  he 
calls  attention  to  the  serious  possibilities  that  lie  before 
those  whom  he  is  addressing. 

With  no  desire  to  pose  as  an  alarmist,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  invite  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  to 
take  invoice  of  what  it  is  doing  at  the  present  time  to 
provide  for  that  period,  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
large  government  contracts,  when  the  manufacturer 
will  find  it  necessary  to  fall  back  again  for  business 
on  those  customers  who  have  seemed  only  incidents 
of  trade  instead  of  the  real  sources  of  it. 

We  have  talked  with  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers 
in  the  last  few  weeks  who  have  said  to  us  in  effect : — ■ 
“Why,  we  have  more  business  than  we  can  take  care  of ; 
the  government  is  requiring  practically  all  of  our  out- 
put. We  see  no  need  of  keeping  up  our  regular  sales 
force,  or  of  advertising  to  tell  the  consuming  public 
that  we  have  goods  for  sale,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
we  have  not.'  Come  to  us  after  the  war  is  over  and 
we’ll  talk  about  future  business.” 

Come  from  thy  grave  tomorrow  with  that  story 
And  I may  seek  some  safer  path  to  glory. 

No  more  fatuous  policy  ever  was  conceived  or 
adopted. 

It  means  that  manufacturers  who,  during  all  the 
years  of  their  existence,  have  leaned  on  the  master 
painter,  the  dealer,  the  ultimate  small  consumer,  having 
Become  intoxicated  with  big  war  contracts,  have  decided 
that  these  buyers  no  longer  are  essential,  or  that  if  they 
are,  the  manufacturers  can  get  them  back  again  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  you  who  have  ignored 
the  regular  customer  during  this  time  of  big  govern- 
ment work,  the  reception  that  your  salesman  will  re- 
ceive from  one  of  those  regular  customers  after  the  war 
IS  over,  and  you  need  the  real  business  again ; imagine 
how  this  same  customer  will  receive  your  advertisino"  at 
that  time. 

We  can  conceive  of  his  saying  something  like  this  •— 
“You  here?  Why,  I thought  your  firm  had  gone  out 
of  existence.  Your  men  have  never  visited  me,  I have 
seen  none  of  your  advertisements  in  the  trade  journals 
and  I never  expected  to  hear  from  you  again.  It  was 
hinted  to  me  that  you  had  big  contracts  which  made 
my  little  business  of  no  importance  to  you,  but  whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  you  never  have  in- 
terested yourself  in  me  since  the  war  began.  I don’t 


think  I can  use  any  of  your  goods.  I have  made  ar- 
rangements with  another  manufacturer  who  thought 
that  I was  of  enough  importance  to  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  me,  even  while  he  had  big  government  con- 
tracts. Good  day.” 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  supposititious  case  is  ex- 
aggerated. We  believe  that  many  manufacturers  will 
meet  with  this  reception  when  they  come  to  seek  again 
those  whom  they  so  long  have  ignored. 

For  a long  time  manufacturers  deceived  themselves 
with  the  slogan,  “Business  as  usual.”  Then  they  sud- 
denly found  that  business  was  not  going  on  as  usual ; 
that  they  were  losing  in  some  quarters.  And  then  came 
the  government  with  its  large  orders,  and  the  manufac- 
turers found  a new  rallying  cry : — “Business  better  than 
usual.”  But  it  was  mostly  government  business.  It 
was  of  the  kind  which,  in  its  very  nature,  was  ephem- 
eral— it  could  last  only  until  the  war  was  over.  But  it 
bulked  so  large,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  busi- 
ness, that  the  latter  was  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  more  sales,  in  immense  volume,  and  to  one  buyer. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  The  end  of  the 
great  conflict  is  in  sight,  and  soon  the  manufacturers 
again  will  be  forced  into  competition  with  each  other, 
forced  back  into  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  And 
many  of  those  who  have  not  advertised,  who  have  not 
kept  their  sales  force,  who  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
the  regular  customers,  will  find  themselves  again  trying 
to  build  up  the  business,  which,  through  their  own  blind 
folly,  they  have  lost. 

It  is  not  a pleasant  prospect,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  just  what  will  happen  unless  radical  changes 
are  made. 

It  is  not  yet  entirely  too  late.  While  the  war  seems 
about  to  be  concluded,  it  may  be  a year  or  more  before 
“finis”  can  be  written.  The  manufacturer  who  has  neg- 
lected his  business  has  still  a chance  for  recoupment. 
There  is  still  the  possibility  of  reorganizing  his  sales 
force ; there^  is  still  the  possibility  of  launching  again  on 
the  advertising  campaign  which  he  has  neglected ; there 
IS  still  a chance  of  getting  back  the  master  painter  and 
the  dealer,  whom  he, has  neglected. 

But  there  should  be  no  delay.  Plans  should  be  under 
way  for  a more  intensive  advertising  program  than  ever. 
The  great  business  world  is  likely  to  find  itself  be- 
wildered for  a time  by  the  return  to  normal,  and  it  is 
distinctly  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  show  his 
customers  the  way. 

Never  was  there  such  need  of  advertising.  We  speak 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  told  that  we  are  seeking  busi- 
ness foi  ourselves.  Arid  we  are.  But  we  are  seeking 
It,  not  because  we  merely  want  the  business,  but  because 
we  know  that  such  advertising  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  if  done  rightly  will  produce  many  fold  and  will  re- 
establish on  even  a better  basis  than  in  the  past  the 
confidence  of  the  customer  in  the  manufacturer  who 
serves  him. 

_ The  advertising  columns  of  the  paint  trade  journals 
invite  the  manufacturers,  because  there  they  can  tell  the 
story  of  their  product  in  their  own  way.  They  can, 
and  should,  begin  now  that  process  of  recovery  which 
will  enable  them  to  get  back  the  old  business,  and  alon® 
with  it  that  great  volume  of  new  business,  in  the  regu- 
lar channels,  long  delayed  by  the  greater  problem  of 
winning  the  war. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Cleveland  Convention 


Many  subjects  of  prime  importance  will 

be  discussed  at  the  next  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Feb- 
ruary 11-14,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  all  master 
painters  that  a large  attendance  be  registered.  Unless 
the  association  can  get  the  opinion  of  a large  percentage 
of  the  membership,  represented  through  its  delegates,  it 
will  not  function  properly,  it  will  not  be  able  to  express 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  active  painters  of  this 
country  and  of  Canada. 

The  period  of  reconstruction  is  close  at  hand.  The 
building  of  many  new  buildings  will  be  necessary.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  published  in  the  New  York  papers, 
the  city  of  New  York  alone  has  under  contemplation  the 
erection  of  buildings  valued  at  about  $80,000,000. 
Other  communities  probably  will  build  in  proportion. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  master  painter?  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  building  activity  are 
almost  incomprehensible,  and  the  master  painter  must 
be  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  has  had 
lean  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  everything  else  was 
properly  subordinated  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  But 
now  his  time  is  coming,  and  he  stands  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  greatest  industrial  activity  that  this  country 
ever  has  known. 

Is  the  master  painter  equal  to  the  new  task?  We  be- 
lieve he  is,  and  it  is  because  we  believe  this  that  we  are 
urging  him  to  link  himself  up  more  closely  with  the 
associations.  The  old  hit-and-miss  methods  no  longer 
will  do.  They  are  obsolete.  Hereafter  only  work  which 
is  done  in  close  co-operation  with  others,  and  which  is 
done  according  to  prearranged  plans,  will  suffice.  The 
weakling,  the  laggard,  the  man  without  system,  is  going 
to  find  exceedingly  hard  sledding  in  the  days  which  are 
to  come. 

Master  painters  of  the  country,  you  must  organize — 

Linseed  Oil 

WHILE  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  lin- 
seed oil  is  more  or  less  chaotic,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  regarding  the  future,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  some  recession  in  prices,  and 
that  master  painters  can  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
apprehension  rgarding  their  inability  to  secure  oil,  at 
any  price,  during  the  winter  and  spring  periods. 

In  other  words,  while  the  present  uncertainty  may  be 
continued  for  some  time,  there  is  hope  that  the  actual 
needs  of  the  painting  industry  will  be  taken  care  of, 
and  that  prices  will  not  again  ascend,  for  more  than  a 
temporary  spurt,  to  the  recent  high  levels.  Quotations 
reported  to  have  been  made  recently  for  future  delivery 
oil,  in  the  West,  as  low  as  $1.35  in  carlots,  if  true,  may 
not  represent  the  actual  market,  nor  may  $1.50  oil  prove 
the  true  measure,  but  these  prices  mark  the  trend,  they 
point  the  way  to  a lower  level  than  has  prevailed  in 
the  past. 

It  would  be  too  optimistc  to  make  the  assertion  that 
there  is  going  to  be  all  the  seed  for  oil  purposes  that 
everybody  can  possibly  want,  for  this  would  be  un- 
true. Years  ago  crushers  used  to  estimate  the  needs  of 
the  country  at  25,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed,  and  there 
is  hardly  a possibility  of  there  being  any  such  a supply 


organize  as  you  never  have  before ! You  must  associate 
yourselves  with  your  local,  your  State  and  your  Interna- 
tional bodies.  If  you  have  no  locals,  then,  in  the  name 
of  good  sense,  get  together  at  once,  and  form  an  organi- 
zation, and  see  that  you  have  representation  at  the  In- 
ternational. 

The  reproach  of  President  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  the 
International,  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  master 
painters  belonged  to  organizations,  was  well  directed. 
He  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  organization  every- 
where, throughout  the  year.  The  activities  of  Secretary 
McGhan  have  been  along  the  same  line,  and  they  have 
borne  fruit,  but  not  enough.  1 

Every  master  painter  who  possibly  can  do  so  should 
be  at  Cleveland.  Even  if  he  cannot  vote,  even  if  he 
cannot  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  he  should  be  there 
to  listen  and  to  learn. 

But  if  he  cannot  be  there  then  he  should  read  the  pro- 
ceedings— he  should  know  what  is  done,  and  what  is 
going  to  be  done  for  his  craft.  The  entire  proceedings 
of  this  important  convention  will  be  reported  in  The 
Painters  Magazine.  They  will  be  a resume  of  the  his- 
tory which  master  painters  are  making. 

We  say  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  praising  our- 
selves that  no  master  painter  in  this  country  or  Canada 
can  do  without  The  Painters  Magazine.  It  is  the  only 
organ  that  keeps  the  painters  in  touch  with  vjhat  is 
doing  in  their  trade,  the  only  magazine  which  reports 
all  of  the  important  masteri  painters’  conventions  in 
full. 

To  all  master  painters  we  say: — -“Co  to  the  Cleveland 
convention  as  a matter  of  duty.  But  whether  you  go  or 
not  read  The  Painters  Magazine,  which  stands  for  all 
that  is  good  and  right  and  progressive  in  the  craft,  and 
which  offers  its  columns  freely  and  openly  to  every  mas- 
ter painter  for  the  expression  of  his  views.” 

Possibilities 

in  this  country,  even  if  all  of  Canada’s  seed  were  to  be 
added.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  old  estimate  of 
needs  were  correct,  more  than  that  amount  of  seed  is 
required  now. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  can  count  on  drawing 
liberally  from  the  next  crop  of  linseed  in  the  Argentine. 
In  spite  of  the  embargo  restrictions,  this  country  has 
already  drawn  from  the  South  American  republic  near- 
ly 10,000,000  bushels  on  the  season  to  date,  and  more  is 
due  to  come.  Reports  from  Buenos  Aires  say  that 
there  has  been  as  large  a movement  of  seed  from  Ar- 
gentina since  the  restrictions  were  imposed  as  there 
was  for  sometime  prior  to  the  establishing  of  such  re- 
strictions. So  that  much  of  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained when  the  embargo  was  first  announced  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  troubles  which  never  happened. 

Without  pretending  to  make  predictions.  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  can  see  nothing  in  the  future  to  sustain; 
even  remotely,  the  idea  that  linseed  oil  conditions  will 
be  worse.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  decidedly  hopeful, 
and  if  the  present  trend  is  continued,  there  should  be 
a great  revival  of  painting  in  the  spring,  with  such  a 
release  of  commodities  needed  in  that  line,  including 
linseed  oil,  as  will  gladden  the  master  painter. 
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Friendship  and 
Confidence  Gain 
Many  Customers 


How  Neil  W,  Muirhead 
Uses  These  Methods  for 
Business  Expansion 


By  GEORGE  WILFRED  WRIGHT 


WHEN  I CALLED  AT  THE  deco- 
rating establishment  of  Neil  M. 
iMuirhead,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
for  an  interview  one  morning  last 
month  I quickly  observed  that  there 
were  features  here  quite  different  than 
could  be  found  in  the  ordinary  paint 
shop.  'My  next  impression  was  on  the 
courtesy  and  affability  which  was  ex- 
tended toward  every  one  who  entered. 
You  can  easily  see  that  I began  to  draw 
my  own  conclusions  of  the  success  of 
this  store. 

After  stating  to  Mr.  Muirhead  the 
purpose  and  nature  of  my  visit,  we 
settled  down  for  a discussion  on  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  decorat- 
ing of  homes  as  he  has  followed  it, 
and  also  the  possibilities  that  await 
the  man  who  uses  his  talents  in  the 
future  for  this  line  of  work. 

Speaking  of  the  way  a business 
can  be  brought  to  a good  paying 
basis,  Mr.  Muirhead  had  this  to  say: 

— “I  have  found  there  are  two  very 
important  elements  that  enter  into 
my  business,  and  I think  you  will 
find  they  affect  any  line  you  take 
up  as  regards  the  customer  and  his 
continued  support.  One  of  these  es- 
sentials is  to  make  friends  and  the 
other  is  to  get  their  confidence  that 
you  can  handle  the  work  they  wish 
done  better  than  any  one  else.” 

No  Social  “Pull.” 

WHEN  A MAN  BEGINS  TO 
TALK  about  getting  busi- 
ness through  acquaintance 
or  friendship  we  instinctively  think 
of  lodges,  secret  societies,  clubs  and 
political  pull  or  similar  influence.  I 
knew  from  the  frank,  open  way  I 
had  been  talking  with  this  proprie- 
tor that  he  did  not  have  these  agen- 
cies in  mind  when  he  brought  the 
idea  of  friendliness  before  me.  He 
expressed  his  views  further  on  this 
point  by  saying: — “When  I get  a 
customer  I try  to  establish  the 
most  agreeable  feelings  between  us 
and  make  him  to  know  that  he  or 
any  member  of  his  family  is  always 
welcome  to  our  store  to  talk  over 
the  decorating  or  furnishing  of,  their 
home  as  often  as  they  like,  make  any 
change,  offer  any  suggestion,  study  new 
designs  or  examine  any  new  styles  1 
have  that  will  help  in  the  work  I am 
doing  for  them.  Then  after  I have  com- 
pleted a job  they  will  usually  send  for 
me  when  the  next  lot  of  work  is  to  be 
done;  or,  if  their  friends  have  work  to  do, 
they  will  tell  them  about  me.  It  does 
not  take  long  before  these  patrons  be- 
come so  well  acquainted  with  me  and 
so  well  satisfied  with  my  men  that  they 
call  me  by  my  first  name.  At  the  end 
of  the  summer  season  some  of  my 
wealthy  customers  come  to  my  office 
and  give  me  the  keys  to  their  house  and 


instruct  me  to  have  the  house  painted 
inside  and  out,  if  needed,  by  the  follow- 
ing spring  when  they  return  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  either  in  New  York  or  a 
Southern  resort.” 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  Mr. 
Muirhead  was  called  to  see  a customer 
who  has  just  come  in  the  store  concern- 
ing some  draperies  that  were  bought  to 
match  the  general  finish  of  the  interior 
of  her  home.  When  he  returned,  he  said: 
“I  have  just  been  talking  to  one  of  my 
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customers  whose  home  I have  complete- 
ly |3ecorated.  The  walls,  ceiling,  floors 
and  woodwork  have  been  refinished  and 
now  the  draperies  are  being  matched. 
She  called  this  morning  with  material 
that  is  to  be  duplicated  and  which  will 
complete  this  part  of  my  work. 

Mr.  Muirhead  said: 

“A  number  of  my  customers  have  big 
estates  along  the  shore  between  here  and 
New  York.  One  of  them  has  been  hav- 
ing me  do  his  work  for  years.  When  he 
closes  his  country  home  in  September 
he  sends  for  me,  gives  me  the  key  and 
tells  me  to  have  the  place  in  order  for 
him  by  next  May.  I then  go  there  and 


go  all  over  the  house  and  put  on  a force 
for  general  cleaning  and  making  ready 
for  the  decorations.  Later  they  come 
and  complete  the  walls  and  woodwork. 
Then  we  renew  the  curtains,  rugs,  car- 
pets— some  need  cleaning — and  some- 
times new  ones  are  bought;  often  the 
furniture  needs  repairing  or  reupholster- 
ing. It  is  always  cleaned  and  polished 
and  placed  in  perfect  order  for  next 
year’s  service.  From  serving  this  cus- 
tomer a number  of  others  have  come, 
and  today  a great  deal  of  my  work 
comprises  the  refinishing  of  walls, 
together  with  the  refurnishing  of 
rooms  in  these  wealthy  homes.” 

This  decorator  and  furnisher  is 
among  the  first  I have  met  in  New 
England  who  has  gone  into  this 
branch  of  service  so  enthusiastic- 
ally. Nearly  every  great  metropolis 
in  this  country  has  high-class  deco- 
rative artisans  who  have  specialized 
on  this  line  and  made  is  exceedingly 
profitable. 

There  are  many  interesting  side- 
lights in  this  kind  of  work  which 
illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  human 
nature  and  which  are  usually  ob- 
served by  a decorator  who  is  seek- 
ing to  please  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  a palatial  home. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  consider 
that  the  business  of  this  concern 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a foresighted- 
ness that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  its 
proprietor.  How  often  it  happens 
in  the  business  career  of  a man  that 
peculiar  conditions  arise  which 
^ change  the  whole  course  of  work  on 
his  product.  In  this  instance  an 
unlooked-for  opportunity  developed 
from  what  appeared  to  be  a bad  con- 
dition when  the  seeming  diflBculty 
was  boldly  and  squarely  faced. 

How  Business  Grew. 

WHEN  THE  BUSINESS  WAS 
first  started  Mr.  Muirhead 
was  in  partnership  with 
his  brother.  They  conducted  a 
painting  business  only,  taking  contracts 
for  ordinary  interior  or  exterior  paint- 
ing of  buildings.  By  mutual  consent  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  Neil  M. 
Muirhead  opened  a shop  of  his  own  and 
continued  in  the  painting  field  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  working. 

In  a short  while  this  canny  painter 
noticed  a shrinkage  of  his  business  and 
that  an  arch-competitor  was  making  in- 
roads on  his  customers.  This  state  of 
affairs  would  not  do,  hence  a careful 
study  of  conditions  showed  that  he  must 
bring  a force  to  bear  which  would  per- 
manently overcome  this  difficulty. 

He  had  before  this  time  adopted  a 
policy  of  doing  good  work  at  a fair  price 
rather  than  cheap  work  at  bargain  prices 
and  competing  with  cut-price  contract- 
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ors.  The  idea  of  taking  on  room  fur- 
nishings in  connection  with  room  deco- 
rations was  decided  upon  and  a careful 
study  was  made  of  the  possibilities  in 
combining  the  two  in  a good  paying 
business.  Tliis  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  customers  once 
acQuaiiited  witii  the  Muirhead  store  will 
never  wander  to  other  decorating  estab- 
lishments for  painting  or  wall  papering, 
neither  for  their  furniture  and  draperies. 

The  business  of  this  decorator,  there- 
fore, does  not  conclude  with  papering 
and  painting  of  a home  and  refinishing 
walls,  woodwork  or  floors.  The  store  is 
wonderfully  complete  in  stock  and  equip- 
ment, both  in  material  for  wall  and 
woodwork  finishes  as  well  as  artistic 
furniture  of  a home.  The  large  square 
l oom  first  entered  has  the  office  on  the 
right.  Here  are  the  wall  paper  sam- 
ples with  display  stands.  There  is  a 
stock  of  high-grade  varnish  and  mixed 
colors  in  a large  glass  front  case  on  the 
left  wall  for  the  customer  who  runs  in 
and  wants  a can  of  finish  for  his  pet  job, 
and  wants  to  do  it  himself.  Mark  you, 
painters,  these  paints  are  in  a glass  wall 
case,  not  on  the  ordinary  shelf,  the  way 
some  of  you  keep  your  stock. 

Room  Attractively  Furnished. 

This  room  I have  just  men- 
tioned is  connected  to  one  of 
equal  size  by  a big  arched  en- 
trance at  the  left.  This  room  is  fur- 
nished in  the  most  attractive  way  with 
old-fashioned  tables,  chairs,  mirrors, 
stands,  and  secretaries,  bookcases  and 
special  pieces  that  have  been  found  in 
old  houses  in  New  England  and  refin- 
ished, highly  polished  and  placed  on  the 
market  in  this  store.  Here  is  a display 
of  draperies,  curtains,  wall  ornaments 
and  all  sorts  of  attractive  objects  tor 
the  beautifying  of  home  interiors.  In 
a room  at  the  other  side  of  this  one  are 
fancy  table  lamps,  showing  the  wide 
variety  of  effect  which  can  be  produced 
by  the  latest  creations  in  the  colored 
shades  when  combined  with  lamps  of 
metal  or  ceramic.  One  fine  old  secretary 
of  solid  mahogany,  made  at  least  150 
years  ago,  was  found  in  an  old  barn  out 
in  the  country.  The  owner  was  glad  to 
sell  the  object  for  a very  nominal 
amount.  It  was  brought  to  Mr.  Muir- 
head’s  store  and  after  a thorough  re- 
linishing  and  polishing  it  was  valued  at 
$250.  The  construction  of  the  piece  is 
exceptionally  fine;  the  drop'  door  in 
front,  which  forms  a writing  bed,  is  bal- 
anced by  lead  weights  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  hinges  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  and  prevent  the  door  dropping 
suddenly  and  becoming  injured.  The  ' 
dfesk  part  is  paneled  in  unusually  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  crotch  mahogany. 

In  the  rear  of  this  showroom  is  the 
repair  department  for  furniture,  and  In 
the  room  adjoining  are  v/orkmen  making 
specially  ordered  pieces.  The  frame  of 
a magnificent  davenport  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  upholstering,  which  is  done 
by  experts  in  another  room.  “You  see,” 
said  Mr.  Muirhead,  as  I was  studying 
the  effect  he  had  secured  in  their  rooms 
by  the  display  of  home  furnishings,  “fur- 
niture today  either  improves  the  work 
of  the  decorator  or  it  detracts  from  it, 
and  by  working  out  a combination  of  the 
two^  and  getting  the  walls,  windows, 
doorways,  floors  and  draperies  together 
with  the  furniture  all  in  harmony,  the 
work  of  a first-class  decorator  really 
amounts  to  something,  and  the  home 
owner  holds  an  entirely  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  man  who  is  able  to  as- 


sist in  tile  furnishing  as  well  as  the 
refinishing  of  a home.” 

There  are  a great  many  fine  house 
painters,  no  doubt,  in  the  United  States 
who  would  like  to  take  up  this  line  that 
has  been  so  profitably  handled  by  this 
Bridgeport  decorator.  They  may  read 
this  story  and  wonder  how  they  could 
ever  get  into  the  field.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  whoh  have  such  aspirations,  I 
asked  Mr.  Muirhead  how  it  could  be 
done.  He  replied:  “As  I have  stated  be- 
fore. win  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  customers  you  have;  but.  first  of 
all,  get  an  attractive  looking  place.  It 
is  impossible  to  influence  or  draw  trade 
to  a store  or  shop  that  has  dirty,  oily  or 
greasy  floors  and  where  a customer  is 
always  steering  clear  of  oil  cans  or 
paint  kegs.  You  see  in  my  store  there 
is  no  paint  nor  material  of  this  nature 
in  sight,  yet  before  you  leave  I will  show 
you  hundreds  of  pounds  of  paint  ready 
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for  use.  When  a customer  comes  in  a 
store  he  will  always  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
and  a hundred  to  one  you  will  get  his 
business  if  he  has  work  to  be  done. 
The  next  step  is  to  send  out  a series 
of  personal  letters  to  a selected  list  of 
names.” 

I interrupted  here  by  asking  if  adver- 
tising in  the  newspaper  would  not  bring 
good  results  in  connection  with  the  let- 
ters which  were  to  be  sent  out.  Mr. 
Muirhead  claims  that  no  kind  of  adver- 
tising has  seemed  to  bring  as  good  re- 
sults for  him  as  the  well-written,  care- 
fully addressed  letter  to  a selected  list. 
He  has  an  active  list  of  3'5()  names  to 
which  he  sends  his  announcements  and 
business  appeals,  and  there  is  always  a 
very  satisfactory  response. 

Must  Have  Trained  Men. 

Among  the  most  important 

points  we  discussed  was  the  ap- 
prenticeship problem,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  painting  and  decorating 
trades. 

“There’s  one  thing  about  the  appren- 
tices,” said  Mr.  Muirhead,  with  warm 
earnestness,  “and  that  is  they  must  be 
trained  more  efficiently  or  we  cannot 


expect  to  make  high  class  workmen  of 
them  in  this  trade.” 

I asked  what  ideas  he  had  on  this 
subject,  or  how  could  the  trade  take  up 
this  matter  in  a clear,  comprehensive 
way.  In  answering  me  he  used  the  ex- 
perience of  his  own  son  as  well  as  that 
of  apprentices  whom  he  has  trained  in 
years  past.  On  this  point  he  said:  — 

“When  my  boy  finished  grammar 
school  I did  not  consider  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  through  high  school  nor  take 
up  any  line  of  study  which  would  not 
be  of  benefit  to  him  in  his  trade,  for  he 
had  then  decided  to  learn  this  trade;  so 
when  he  finished  school  he  went  in  the 
shop  and  worked  two  years  with  my 
men.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  sent 
him  to  New  York  to  the  Parson’s  School 
of  Design.  Here  he  studied  for  two 
years  in  freehand  and  wall  paper  de- 
signs and  draperies.  This  course  fitted 
him  to  take  hold  of  the  business  at  a 
point  that  most  decorators  never  see, 
but,  nevertheless,  which  is  needed  by 
the  public  today,  and  for  which  they 
will  pay  well.  In  connection  with  this 
study  work  I had  him  attend  to  consid- 
erable New  York  business  for  me  and 
act  as  special  messenger;  in  this  way 
he  got  a business  idea  and  a grasp  on 
the  combinations  of  the  trades— the 
manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  the  retail- 
ers, the  contractors  and  the  journey- 
men. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  these  two 
years  of  New  York  training  and  busi- 
ness contact  were  invaluable  to  him. 
After  he  came  back  he  went  with  the 
painters  again  and  put  into  effect  that 
which  he  had  learned  at  the  school,  and 
in  his  practice  work.” 

I regretted  that  I could  not  meet 
Muirhead  Junior  and  learn  from  him 
just  what  he  thought  of  the  schools- 
and  how  they  had  been  of  such  value 
in  his  work;  but  it  seems  he  heard  the 
country  s call  and  enlisted,  hoping  to 
be  among  the  first  of  our  boys  which 
have  shared  the  honors  of  bringing  lib- 
erty and  freedom  to  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  people  in  the  small  de- 
fenseless countries  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Muirhead’s  sgn  is  now  engaged  in  avia- 
tion work  in  this  country  and  is  very 
anxious  to  get  “over  there.”  His  pres- 
ent activities  involve  drafting  and  sim- 
ilar work,  in  which  he  uses  some  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  schools 
he  attended. 

Out  of  the  entire  force  at  the  Muir- 
head establishment  of  more  than  forty 
men,  twelve  have  entered  the  service; 
eight  of  the  workmen  and  four  sales- 
men from  the  store  and  ofiice. 

Referring  to  other  experiences  with 
aprentices,  Mr.  Muirhead.  related  that 
of  a boy  whose  mother  brought  him  to 
the  store  one  day  and  bound  him  out  to 
learn  the  trade.  After  a great  many 
ups  and  downs  the  boy  was  kept  at  it 
and  finally  became  a journeyman — and 
Mayed  in  the  shop  nearly  twenty  years. 
During  this  time  he  became  a skilled 
workman  and  was  demanded  by  many 
of  Mr.  Muirhead’s  best  customers  when- 
ever they  had  work  to  do  that  required 
a conscientious  man. 

Labor  Question  Handled. 

From  the  apprenticeship 

question  it  is  but  a step  to  the 
labor  union  and  the  attitude  of  the 
skilled  union  or  non-union  man  toward 
the  master  painter  and  the  ever-recur- 
ring question  of  wage  control.  The  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  of  Bridgeport 
have  had  their  difficulties  with  the  labor- 
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ing  men,  and  the  painters  naturally 
have  not  escaped  their  part  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

When  the  last  trouble  was  on  with  the 
workmen,  a set  of  articles  of  agreement 
were  drawn  up  and  signed,  which  bound 
both  the  workmen  and  the  employer  to 
certain  rules  for  three  years,  and" 
through  this  signed  agreement  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  strife  and  trouble 
eliminated  which  would  have  otherwise 
caused  losses  to  all  concerned. 

As  Mr.  Muirhead  is  on  the  Master 
Painters  Committee,  I procured  a copy 


of  these  rules  lor  publication.  They  are 
worth  a careful  perusal,  for  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  they  can  be 
adopted  with  as  good  results  as  were  se- 
cured in  this  city.  I would  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  sixth  article  in  this 
agreement,  which  prohibits  an  employe 
from  erigaging  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ness unless  he  is  qualified  and  goes  at 
his  business  in  the  proper  manner. 

Labor  Agreement. 

The  articles  of  agreement,  made 
and  entered  into  this  31st  day  of 
March,  1916,  between  Local  No.  190 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paper  Hangers  of  America, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  sec- 
ond part,  the  same  to  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  and  to 
be  in  force  lor  a term  of  three  (3) 
years,  or  until  the  first  day  of  April, 
1919,  each  party  to  be  bound  and  to 
abide  both  in  letter  and  spirit  by 
the  terms  and  conventions  of  said 
compact:  — 

WITNESSETH  AS  FOLLOWS:  — 

1.  That  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  for  the  journeyman  shall  be 
fifty  (50)  cents  per  hour. 

2.  That  eight  (8)  hours  shall 
constitute  a day’s  work  from  eight 
a.  m.  to  five  p.  m.,  except  on  Satur- 
days, when  lour  hours  will  consti- 
tute the  work  for  that  day,  from 
eight  a.  m.  to  twelve  noon. 

3.  All  members  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  receive  carfare  as 
follows:  — 

(A)  All  members  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part  working  outside  of 
the  city  limits. 

(B)  When  it  is  necessary  to  go 


from  job  to  shop  for  orders  or 
stock  or  from  job  to  job,  carfares 
shall  be  paid  by  employer. 

4.  All  overtime  to  be  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half, 
excepting  Sundays  and  holidays. 
New  Year’s  day.  Decoration  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  which  shall  be  double 
time.  No  work  to  be  done  on 
Labor  Day. 

All  members  sent  out  of  town  to 
work  shall  receive  in  addition  to 
regular  pay,  carfare  one  way  and 


return  and  board  at  the  rate  of  ?1 
a day. 

5.  All  men  must  be  on  their  jobs 
ready  for  work  at  eight  a.  m.  and 
one  p.  m.  No  man  must  leave  his 
work  before  twelve  noon  and  five 
p.  m.  unless  a further  agreement 
be  madd  with  employer  and  em- 
ployees. This  shall  not  apply  on 
jobs  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

6.  No  member  shall  take  or  ar- 
range for  work  in  the  line  of 
painting,  decorating  or  paper 
hanging,  before  or  after  working 
hours  (Sunday  included)  when  in 
the  employ  of  a Master  Painter, 
under  the  penalty  of  a fine  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union. 

7.  It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part  that  any  member 
taking  out  a Master  Painter’s  card 
and  returning  same  for  a journey- 
man’s card  shall  not  again  be  is- 
sued a Master  Painter’s  card  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  The  names  of 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  who  take  out  Master 
Painter’s  cards  to  be  given  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  when  re- 
quested. 

8.  It  is  further  agreed  by  both 
parties  hereto  that  all  difference 
or  disputes  of  every  kind  that 
hereafter  arise  between  the  par- 
ties to  this  contract  during  the 
period  of  its  duration  shall  be  ar- 
bitrated in  the  following  manner. 
Each  party  shall  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  three  who  shall  elect  an 
outside  person  acceptable  to  both 
parties  hereto,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Arbitration!  Board. 
As  soon  as  any  differences  or  dis- 
putes arise  between  the  party  of 


the  first  part  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  said  dispute  shall  at 
once  be  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Arbitration,  and  the  party  whom 
the  decision  is  against  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dol- 
lars (?20),  and  also  the  expense 
of  the  Arbitration  Board,  the  fine 
to  be  paid  to  the  party  of  the  first 
or  secono  part  who  may  win  the 
case.  All  decisions  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  must  be  rendered  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  after  the  close 
of  taking  evidence. 

9.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if 
either  party  hereafter  desire^  any 
change  in  the  wage  scale,  or  in 
trade  regulations,  said  change  shall 
be  presented  to  either  party  be- 
tween the  1st  and  15th  of  January 
and  any  change  decided  upon  to 
take  effect  April  1. 

Note — An  amendment  was  made 
this  year  to  the  effect,  “That  the 
members  of  the  local  union  agreed 
that  they  would  not  work  for  any 
one  other  than  the  Master  Paint- 
ers, neither  would  they  apply  any 
material  that  did  not  come  from 
the  office  of  the  Master  Painters.’’ 

10.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shali  em- 
ploy none  but  members  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part. 

11.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if 
any  member  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  be  found  to  violate  this 
agreement  that  the  mater  be  re- 
ported to  Local  Union  No.  190,  who 
shall  punish  thg  violator  by  fine, 
suspension,  or  expulsion  as  it  sees 
fit. 

12.  It  is  further  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  that  t*is  contract  shall 
be  binding  on  both  parties  for  a 
period  of  three  (3)  years  dating 
from  April  1,  1918. 

For  Local  Union  No.  190, 

A.  J.  McKeon. 

For  the  Contracting  Painters, 
Joseph  P.  Coughlin, 
Edw.  E.  Bursey, 

Neil  M.  Muirhead. 

There  may  be  better  regulated  shops 
or  more  systematic  shops  in  the  coun- 
try than  this  one,  but  I do  not  know  of 
any  nor  have  I ever  heard  of  them. 
The  Muirhead  shop  is  under  the  store 
in  a fine  dry,  clean,  brilliantly  lighted 
cellar.  The  main  part  has  a counter 
directly  across  it.  On  the  side  toward 
the  street  entrance  are  the  ladders, 
scaffolds,  and  other  objects  the  men  use 
for  their  work.  On  one  side  is  a set  of 
lockers  about  two  feet  square.  When 
a man  is  hired  he  is  given  the  key  to 
one  of  these  lockers,  and  in  it  he  finds 
brushes  and  paint  pots  numbered  and 
charged  to  him.  No  one  can  get  into 
his  locker  except  the  superintendent, 
and  whatever  is  placed,  in  it  is  perfect- 
ly safe.  When  a man  starts  work  in 
this  place  he  is  given  a “time  sheet’’  for 
the  week,  and  which  shows  where  the 
work  is  being  done  and  how  much.  On 
the  back  of  this  time  sheet  is  a set  of 
rules  that  are  well  worth  reproducing 
in  this  article.  They  are  entitled, 
“Rules  Governing  This  Shop,’’  and  are 
as  follows:  — 

Rules  Governing  This  Shop. 

Every  man  is  requested  to  read 
over  the  rules  of  the  shop  before 
starting  to  work.  Any  explana- 
tions will  be  cheerfully  given.  Any 
man  starting  work  after  reading 
these  rules  will  be  bound  by  them. 
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It  will  be  deemed  a favor  at  the 
office,  if  a man  does  not  intend  to 
comply  with  these  rules  to  the  let- 
ter, that  he  will  not  start  work. 
Every  man  is  expected  to  present  a 
neat  and  clean  appearance  at  his 
work.  He  will  have  a clean  suit  of 
overalls  at  least  every  Monday 
morning:,  and  in  case  of  emergency 
will  have  another  clean  suit  in  his 
locker.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
office,  a man  does  not  present  a 
clean  appearance  he  will  not  be 
taken  on  a job.  Swearing  and 
boisterous  conduct  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

Any  man  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  will  be  discharged. 

A locker,  with  key,  brushes  and 
iron  pots,  duly  numbered,  are  fur- 
nished to  every  man,  and  he  will  be 
held  responsible  for  them.  Should 
any  of  them  be  lost  through  any 
neglect  of  his  the  cost  of  same  will 
be  deducted  from  his  wages. 

No  excuse  for  poor  work  will  be 
accepted  because  of  poor  tools. 

Wages  will  be  paid  on  Saturdays 
only. 

Time  sheets  must  be  passed  into 
the  oflnee  every  Thursday.  No 
time  sheet  will  be  accepted  unless 
presented  by  its  owner. 

A paper  hanger  must  give  into  the 
office,  tabs  of  the  paper,  mouldings, 
etc.,  hung  by  him  personally,  along 
with  his  time  sheet. 

For  every  job  there  is  a detail  of 
the  work  given  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  job,  and  the  office  will  look 
to  this  man  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  job;  he  will  have  the  power 
to  send  any  man  to  the  office  who 
in  his  opinion  is^ot  living  up  to  the 
best  interests  of  these  rules:  in  other 
words,  the  man  so  sent  will  be  dis- 
charged. 

Any  work  that  may  have  to  be 
done  through  any  carelessness  or 
neglect  will  be  charged  to  the  work- 
man. 

Per  order, 

Neil  M.  Muirhead. 

While  it  isjmportant  a painter  knows 
exactly  where  his  men  are  working  and 
what  they  are  doing,  it  is  also  essential 
that  he  know  what  they  are  using  and 
how  much,  and  in  this  way  he  can  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  this  entire  job. 
The  stock  report  slip  is  reproduced  on 
these  papers.  It  is  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate form  and  is  retained  at  the  office 
for  checking  when  the  bill  is  made  out. 

The  man  receiving  this  detail  of 
work  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
on  this  particular  job,  and  will  see 
to  it  that  the  other  men  on  the  job 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  shop 
as  printed  on  the  back  of  the  time 
sheets,  or  reported  at  the  office. 

'Should  the  man  with  this  slip  be 
changed  for  any  reason  before  the 
work  is  completed,  or  the  job  be 
stopped  he  will  either  pass  this  de- 
tail together  with  the  stock  slips 
that  he  has  to  the  office  or  to  the 
man  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

When  the  work  is  entirely  com- 
pleted the  detail  and  stock  slips 
must  be  passed  into  the  office. 

Should  any  changes  be  requested 
from  this  detail  an  order  must  be 
received  from  the  office  or  by  tele- 
phone before  doing  the  work  unless 
otherwise  stated  in  the  detail. 
Should  any  additional  materials  be 
required  for  the  work  a list  of  the 


same  must  be  in  the  office  either  by 
telephone  or  in  writing  not  later 
than  8 a.  m.  on  the  day  to  be  de- 
livered. 

All  regular  materials  will  be  de- 
livered on  the  jobs  in  the  morning 
only  unless  some  exceptional  con- 
tingency should  arise. 

The  telephone  at  the  office  is  al- 
ways available;  should  any  expense 
be  incurred  in  getting  the  ’phone, 
the  amount  should  be  marked  on 
the  time  sheet  and  will  be  cheerfully 
paid.  Should  there  be  any  extra 
work  done  on  the  job,  a detail  of 
the  same  with  the  stock,  etc.,  should 
be  givqn  to  the  office. 

In  the  drapery  and  upholstery  shops 
is  also  a memorandum  which  gives  the 
date,  detail  of  work,  when  job  is  fln- 
ised  and  by  whom.  On  the  back  of  this 
form  are  the  rules  governing  the  work 
in  this  department. 

Interesting  Cost  Sheets. 

The  MOST  INTElREiSTING  COST 
SHEETS  I have  ever  seen  for 
painters  were  shown  me  by  Mr. 
\Muirhead.  They  were  devised  and 
worked  out  under  his  personal  super- 
vision and  from  them  he  can  tell  the 
exact  cost  of  the  materials,  the  labor 
and  all  the  details  of  any  job  as  well  as 
his_  gross  and  net  profits,  whether  he  is 
losing  on  a contract  or  how  much  he 
can  expect  to  make.  This  excellently 
worked  out  sheet  is  ruled  and  printed 
on  regular  ledger  paper  for  insertion  in 
the  standard  loose  leaf  ledger.  The  size 
is  thirteen  inches  by  fourteen  inches. 
In  connection  with  this  cost  sheet  is  a 
business  statement  sheet,  which  was 
also  devised  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Muir- 
head, and  from  this  he  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  exact  state  of  his  business 
at  the  close  of  every  business  day.  This 
business  statement  gives  the  cash  re- 
ceived, paid  out,  in  bank  and  all  totals. 
It  gives  the  credit  sales,  the  money 
standing  out,  the  amount  paid  in,  all 
grand  totals  and  a complete  merchan- 
dise account. 

One  might  suppose  it  required  an  ex- 
pert bookkeeper  all  the  time  to  keep 
these  forms  up  to  date,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  takes  a bright  girl  with  a fair 
knowledge  of  books  one  half  hour  each 


day  to  attend  to  this  work.  These  sheets 
are  available  to  the  proprietor  for  his 
inspection  and  every  morning  he  may 
know  to  the  cent  the  state  of  his  fina.n- 
cial  standing  and  can  instantly  place  his 
finger  on  any  weak  spot  that  may  be 
deeloping  in  his  business.  If  painters 
have  any  trouble  in  keeping  a close 
watch  of  their  business  and  want  to 
know  their  exact  income  and  outlay 
the  system  originated  by  this  clever 
decorator  will  help  them  over  their  dif- 
ficulty. These  forms  he  devised  are  not 
the  idea  of  an  accountant  who  wished 
to  makOj  his  bookkeeping  easier  nor  are 
they  worked  out  by  the  so-called  sys- 
tematizers,  but  the  fruits  of  careful 
study  by  a decorator  fho  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  how  he  wanted  it. 
From  this  practical  way  of  going  at  the 
matter  and  obtaining  the  end  in  view 
it  would  appear  that  any  painter  or 
contracting  decorator  could  profit  by 
this  man’s  efforts. 

Relation  of  Paint  Manufacturer. 

Mr.  muirhead  further  gav® 

ME  a very  instructive  talk  on 
the  relationship  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  public  and  the  contracting 
painters.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said:  “We  painters  mix  our  own 

paints,  but  it  is  not  because  we  will 
not  deal  with  the  manufacturers.  In 
fact,  I wish  they  would  put  on  a high- 
grade  paint  that  we  could  absolutely 
rely  on  and  positively  guarantee  to  our 
patrons,  but  most  of  the  manufacturers 
don’t  do  this. 

‘IPaint  makers  today  are  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  to  the  value 
of  their  particular  specialties.  Why 
don’t  they  take  the  contracting  painter 
into  consideration  and  get  our  co-oper- 
ation? Don’t  you  know  that  the  public 
in  many,  many  cases  come  to  us  and 
ask  our  advice  on  the  very  paint  which 
has  been  advertised  so  vigorously?  And 
don’t  you  know  that  the  average  person 
cannot  apply  paint  properly;  that  it 
takes  an  experienced  man  to  do  a satis- 
factory job? 

“The  problem,  then,  is  to  have  the 
public  understand  the  scientific  way  of 
applying  paint.  If  manufacturers  would 
advertise  the  wearing  quality  of  their 
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paint  in  connection  with  the  application 
of  the  paint  by  expert  painters  they 
would  have  a very  much  easier  time  and 


has  put  in  his  business  you  fellow  mem- 
bers can  begin  to  look  for  a big  step 
forward  next  year  when  Neil  M.  Muir- 


hazard  manner  that  is  characteristic  of 
most  American  communities.  About 
eighteen  months  ago  twelve  manufac- 
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the  results  of  such  advertising  would  be 
far  more  successful.” 

I have  no  comment  to  make  on  Mr. 
Muirhead’s  statements  other  than  this — 
he  has  handed  out  some  facts  that  chal- 
lenge an  answer  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  from  the  leading  paint 
makers  on  the  development  of  a co- 
operation between  themselves  and  the 
contracting  painters  in  the  matter  of 
selling  paint. 

A contracting  decorator  who  has 
achieved  the  success  of  Mr.  Muirhead 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of 
the  associations  of  both  State  and  na- 
tional. As  an  able  executive  there  are 
few  to  match  hipi  for  thoroughness  and 
hard  work.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators; he  is  at  present  vice-president 
of  the  International  Association,  which 
met  last  winter  in  Peoria,  111.,  and,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  he  is  in  line  to 
be  the  next  president  when  the  associa- 
tion convenes  at  Cleveland  this  coming 
vdnter.  If  he  puts  the  same  energy  in 
his  office — and  I think  he  will — that  he 


head  wields  the  gavel  in  the  convention 
next  year. 

Bridgeport  a Wonder  City. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Bridgeport  to 
close  this  story  about  her  leading  deco- 
rator without  a paragraph  or  two  con- 
cerning this  city,  which  has  so  recently 
acquired  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest 
munition  centers  in  the  world. 

Early  in  the  war  period  the  story  of 
the  high  wages  paid  its  workmen  at- 
tracted a great  influx  of  workers  and  in 
this  short  period  its  population  has 
doubled.  In  this  lively  Connecticut  city 
huge  new  plants  sprang  into  existence 
almost  over  night  and  old  plants  grew 
and  grew  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
the  flooding  tide  of  war  orders.  And 
with  this  great  growth  came  an  acute 
housing  problem.  Rents  soared  into  al- 
most fabulous  figures,  but  private  capi- 
tal could  not  build  with  sufficient  speed 
to  take  care  of  the  incoming  crowds  of 
workers.  The  labor  turnover  problem  of 
the  factories  became  inextricably  in- 
volved with  the  housing  problem. 

At  first  the  city  grew  in  the  hap- 


turers  and  the  three  big  'public  service 
companies — furnishing  gas,  water  and 
electricity — combined  in  an  effort  to  at- 
tack the  problem  in  a scientific  manner. 
The  Bridgeport  Housing  Company  was 
formed,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  apartments  which  have  been  and 
now  are  being  constructed  in  Bridge- 
port are  similar  in  type  to  those  some- 
times found  in  New  York  under  the 
name  of  studio  apartments.  Every  ap- 
pointment in  these  homes  is  wonderful- 
ly complete.  Heat  and  hot  w'ater  are 
furnished;  a roof  garden  i§  on  some  of 
the  buildings,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
city  houses  are  found  in  these  neat 
homes. 

There  are  two  family  houses,  single 
houses  with  gardens  well  placed  and 
constructed,  with  attractive  environ- 
ments. These  houses  have  been  mostly 
constructed  of  brick,  truly  typical  of 
New  England  buildings.  The  only  parts, 
therefore,  requiring  painting  are  the 
window  frames,  doors  and  porches.  The 
walla  of  the  houses  are  mostly  painted 
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and  the  indoor  finishing  is  of  an  attrac- 
tive stj’le. 

The  experience  demonstrated  how  a 
city  could  meet  a period  in  its  develop- 
inent  that  required  unusual  skill  and 
foresight,  and  through  being  able  to 
turn  itself  to  good  advantage  in  solving 
the  problem  of  house  construction  it 
has  added  thousands  to  its  population 
and  made  them  permanent  and  substan- 
tial citizens. 

The  assistant  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  informed  me  that  the 
city  has  been  growing  so  fast  and  add- 
ing so  many  industries  to  its  present  big 
total  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  just 
where  Bridgeport  ranks  among  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world. 
There  are  now  250  industrial  plants  in 
the  city.  There  are  now  over  15,000  dif- 
ferent completely  furnished  articles 
made  here.  Most  of  these  goods  are  in 
all  kinds  of  metals,  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery that  can  produce  all  sorts  of 
objects.  A manufacturer  well  known 
in  the  city  has  said  that  Bridgeport 
shops  make  machines  which  can  produce 
anything  wanted.  All  that  the  machine 
and  tool  men  wish  to  know  are  the  re- 
quirements and  they  can  make  the  au- 
tomatic machine  which  will  turn  out  the 
article.  It  is  a big  challenge,  but  it 
seems  that  Bridgeport  has  made  good, 
and  today  the  government  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  her  many  loyal  citizens 
to  provide  the  munitions  that  will  keep 
the  nation  free  and  help  toward  the  com- 
plete democratizing  of  the  world. 


Harry  J.  Schultz. 

Motor  Supply  Train  308. 


Harry  J.  Schultz,  with  Motor  Supply 
Train  308,  Truck  Co.  D,  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  is  the  son  of  L.  J. 
Schultz,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  president  of  the 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association,  of  Ohio. 

Writing  of  his  boy,  Mr.  Schultz  says:- — 
“He  entered  the  service  October  3,  1917, 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and 
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M airhead  Time  Sheet. 


Your  Boy  in  the  Service. 

AVE  YOU  A BOY  IN  the 
service?  If  you  have  we 
should  like  to  have  you  send 
to  us  his  picture,  which  we  want  to 
publish  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Master  painters  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  showing  their  patriotism,  and 
giving  up  their  boys  for  the  great 
work  of  making  the  zvorld  safe  for 
democracy. 

We  want  to  show  to  others  what 
the  men  in  the  trade,  which  The 
Painters  Magazine  represents,  are 
doing.  We  shall  publish  each  month 
the  pictures  of  the  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice, if  the  master  painters  will  see 
that  we  get  the  pictures. 


a few  months  later  was  driving  army 
trucks  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.  Later,  in  June,  1918,  he  loft  Camp 
Sherman  for  overseas,  arriving  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Since  that  time  I have 
received  letters  from  him  quite  fre- 
quently, and  he  writes  that  he  enjoys  his 
new  foreign  home  better  than  at  camp 
in  the  States,  because  he  sees  something 
new  most  every  day,  and  claims  this  to 
be  the  only  life. 

“I  am  very  proud  to  have  a son  in  the 
service  to  assist  in  helping  our  govern- 
ment at  this  time,  and  to  fight  for  de- 
mocracy and  a world  peace.” 

Here  is  a boy  who  speaks  for  himself. 
It  is  Corporal  George  O.  Knapton,  Motor 
Transport  Company  515,  located  at  Ho- 
boken, N.  J. 

He  writes  to  The  Painters  Magazine: 
— “I  am  corporal  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Company  515,  which  is  stationed  at  Ho- 
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George  O,  Knapton, 


Corporal  Motor  Trans.  Co.  515. 

boken,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
troops  to  and  from  the  ships,  and  all 
other  uses  the  government  has  for  the 
truck.  I am  driving  one  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
trucks  with  the  Liberty  motor  in  it. 

“My  father  is  William  F.  Knapton,  of 
the  Master  Painters’  Association,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  I was  with  him  up  to 
my  enlistment.” 


Because  a customer  forgets  himself 
and  shows  he  is  an  old  crab  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  declare  yourself 
of  the  same  family.  Self-possession 
helps  any  man  to  be  a winner. 
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Trespass  on  Property 

in 

Painting  Buildings 

By  A.  L.  H. 

Attorney-i 


Owner^s  Consent  Needed 
Law  Holds  Property 
Rights  Inviolable 

STREET 

t-Law 


WHERE  A HOUSE  OR  OTHER 
STRUCTURE  comes  flush  with 
the  property  line,  or  so  close 
that  the  outside  wall  cannot  be  painted 
without  going  upon  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty,  what  is  the  law  as  to  the  owner’s 
or  a contracting  painter’s  right  to  go 
upon  that  property  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  work? 

This  important  and  practical  question 
frequently  arises  in  the  painting  indus- 
try, and  yet  a very  careful  research 
among  the  decisions  of  courts  of  last  re- 
sort fails  to  disclose  a single  case  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  directly  set- 
tled by  judicial  authority.  No  doubt  the 
question  has  been  very  often  passed 
upon  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  county 
courts  throughout  the  country,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  ever  taken  the  ques- 
tion to  a court  of  last  resort  for  a defi- 
nite pronouncement  of  the  law. 

This  lack  of  appellate  court  decision 
can  be  attributed  to  but  one  real  cause, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  that  is  that  there  is 
not  rnuch  room  for  legal  argument  that 
the  right  to  go  upon  adjoining  property 
exists,  except  as  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  such  property  may  consent. 

Authorities  Against  It. 

Since  this  article  is  written  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  painter,  I 
have  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
find  some  good  authority  for  upholding 
a favorable  opinion  on  the  subject.  Al- 
though there  is  no  judicial  authority 
directly  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  a piecing  together  of 
fundamental  principles  of  law  conclu- 
sively shows  that  private  property  may 
not  be  lawfully  invaded  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  an  adjacent  building. 

One  of  the  most  jealously  guarded 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  other 
civilized  nations,  is  the  right  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property  rights,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
come  in  conflict  with  the  public  interest 
The  Federal  constitution  guarantees 
every  person  against  deprivation  of  his 
property,  “without  due  process  of  law  ’’ 
This  guaranty  covers  his  exclusive  use 
of  his  property,  as  well  as  its  ownership. 

Condemnation  For  Public  Benefit. 
Exceptions  have  been  engrafted  upon 
this  general  rule  that  one  may  not  be 
deprived  of  his  property-  without  his 
consent,  but  none  of  them  is  broad 
enough  to  warrant  a conclusion  that  a 
property  owner  may  be  required  to  per- 
mit use  of  his  land  in  the  improvement 
of  a neighbor’s  property.  The  principal 
exception  is  that  which  permits  con- 
demnation of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic use.  Public  use’’  comprehends  the 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities,  as  well  as  governmental  uses. 
But  when  a railroad  or  other  privately 


The  subject  treated  here  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  master 
paitner,  who,  at  some  time  in  his 
business  activity  has  found  it  al- 
most essential  to  use  the  adjoining 
property  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
the  side  of  a house.  The  question 
was  brought  up  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion, and  The  Painters  Magazine 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Street  for  a 
legal  opinion. 

The  verdict  seems  to  be  against 
the  master  painter.  He  cannot  use 
the  adjoining  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  If  he  does 
he  is  liable  to  action  for  trespass. 
Master  painters  should,  therefore, 
be  very  careful  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture to  see  that  such  consent  Is  ob- 
tained. If  this  consent  is  not  se- 
cured, the  master  painter  seems,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Street,  to  be 
“up  against  it.’’ 

owned  public  utility  is  permitted  to  con- 
demn property,  the  right  is  given  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  No  advan- 
tage is  sought  to  be  given  the  company’s 
stockholders.  The  sole  consideration 
is  to  enable  the  construction  of  a trans- 
portation system  to  serve  the  pnblic  gen- 
erally. And  yet,  as  noted  above,  even  in 
such  cases  the  property  owner  must  be 
fully  compensated  for  the  rights  taken 
away  from  him. 

In  rare  instances,  private  property 
may  be  invaded,,  without  compensation, 
in  the  public  interest.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  when  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  a building  will  take  fire  and  be 
consumed  if  it  is  permitted  to  stand, 
and  that  if  it  takes  fire  and  is  consumed 
it  will  spread  the  fire  to  other  buildings, 
it  may  be  dec^troyed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  fire.  But  even  in  such  a 
case,  one  who  acts  without  actual  or  ap- 
parent necessity  becomes  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  the  trespass. 

Military  necessity  has  often  been  de- 
clared to  justify  the  taking  of  private 
property  of  friendly  persons,  or  its  de- 
struction to  avoid  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Likewise,  trespass  upon  private  prop- 
erty may  be  committed,  without  liabil- 
ity, to  save  human  life. 

And  in  some  cases  it  has  been  decid- 
ed that  if  a vessel  is  accidentally  beached 
upon  prirvate  land,  trespass  upon  the 
land  to  save  the  vessel  or  prevent  in- 
jury to  its  passengers  or  freight  is  justi- 
fiable. ^ 

Other  decisions  have  recognized  the 
ri.ght  of  representatives  of  a govern- 
mental agency  to  commit  bare  trespasses 


upon  lands  in  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic work,  such  as  the  construction  of  a 
public  hiwhway. 

Cannot  Go  on  Private  Property. 

But  I find  no  decision  even  hinting  at 
the  proposition  that  a private  individual 
may  lawfully  enter  upon  another  per- 
son’s property  for  his  own  private  ben- 
efit, except  as  there  may  be  some  express 
or  implied  grant  of  the  right  binding 
upon  the  owner  of  the  property  tres- 
passed upon.  The  closest  approach  I 
find  to  this  proposition  is  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  law  that  where  one  is 
excavating  his  property  close  to  the 
property  line,  and  an  adjacent  building 
is  in  peril  of  being  injured  thereby,  he 
is  entitled  to  take  all  reasonably  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  collapse  of  the 
building,  as  by  shoring  it  up. 

There  is  another  well-established  rule 
of  law  that  where  the  owner  of  an  en- 
tire tract  of  land  sells  off  a part  of  it 
which  has  no  outlet,  there  is  an  implied 
agreement  on  his  part,  binding  upon 
him  and  his  successors,  but  upon  no  one 
else,  that  the  purchaser  and  his  suc- 
cessors shall  have  a reasonably  conveni- 
ent means  of  access  to  the  property 
bought,  to  and  from  a street  or  high- 
way abutting  upon  the  entire  tract.  Here 
there  is  an  implied  grant  of  a right-of- 
way.  But  there  is  no  such  right-of-way 
across  other  adjacent  property. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  court 
decisions  that  a private  right-of-way 
across  private  property  cannot  rest  upon 
a necessity  created  by  the  act  of  the 
person  claiming  the  right-of-way.  (14 
Cys.  1175.  Outerbridge  vs.  Phelps,  58 
Howard’s  New  York  Practice  Reports, 
77.)  In  other  words,  if  I voluntarily 
buy  a piece  of  ground  which  has  no 
outlet,  I cannot  compel  you,  as  owner 
of  an  adjoining  tract  of  ground,  to  per- 
mit me  to  pass  across  your  property. 
Otherwise,  all  the  evils  of  the  feudal 
days  might  be  restored  and  the  strong 
and  wealthy  individual  might  invade 
the  rights  of  the  weak  and  poor  with 
impunity. 

Owner  Buys  with  Eyes  Open. 

When  the  owner  of  a lot  builds  a 
structure  flush  with  his  property  line, 
or  where  one  buys  property  with  a 
building  on  it  so  constructed,  he  does 
so  with  his  eyes  open.  Any  necessity 
for  going  upon  the  adjoining  property 
to  paint  the  outer  wall  is  self-inflicted. 

If  he  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to 
paint  that  wall  from  time,  to  time,  his 
recourse  is  either  to  leave  enough  space 
on  his  own  property  for  that  purpose,  or 
to  acquire  an  express  grant  of  the  right 
to  use  adjacent  property  when  so  neces- 
sary. 

This  consideration,  of  course,  does  not 
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apply  to  buildings  fronting  upon  a street 
or  ailey  line.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  right  of  the  property  owner,  or  his 
contracting  painter  to  occupy  as  much 
space  as  is  necessary  above  public  side, 
walks,  etc.,  in  painting  or  repainting  a 
wall,  subject  to  such  reasonable  ordi- 
nances or  laws  as  may  be  in  force  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of 
persons  traveling  beneath  the  particular 
place. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  techni- 
cally an  unlawful  trespass  for  a painter 
to  go  upon  private  property  in  working 
upon  an  adjacent  building,  except  as  the 
owner  of  such  property  may  consent,  or 
except  as  the  owner  of  the  building  may 
have  acquired  a grant  of  right-of-way 
from  such  owner  or  a previous  owner 
of  the  property. 

There  is  a trespass  if  the  painter 
walks  upon  the  adjoining  ground  or 
places  his  ladders  or  other  equipment 
thereon.  And  from  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  a piece  of  ground  owns  the 
soil  beneath  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
and  the  air  above  half  way  to  the  next 
planet  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that 
there  is  a technical  trespass  in  the 
painter  dropping  staging  from  the  roof 
of  the  building  in  such  manner  that 
the  workmen  and  the  staging  are  sus- 
pended over  the  adjacent  lot. 

The  question  remains  as  to  what  re- 
dress the  owner  of  the  property  has 
against  such  trespass.  This  question 
seems  to  be  free  from  doubt. 

What  the  Law  Says. 

“One  who  is  lawfully  in  charge  of 
premises,  and  has  requested  another  to 
leave  whom  he  had  a right  so  to  request, 
may  lawfully  use  as  much  force  as  is 
necessary  to  remove  such  other,  after 
allowing  him  a reasonable  time  to  de- 
part, and  the  trespasser  may  not  resist 
if  only  reasonable  force  and  agencies 
are  employed  in  making  the  ejec- 
tion. . . . 

“One  ejecting  a trespasser  will,  how- 
ever, be  guilty  of  an  assault  if  he  uses 
more  force  than  is  necessary,  as  when 
he  uses  a dangerous  or  deadly  weapon, 
although  he  disclaims  any  purpose  of 
committing  homicide  if  his  terms  are 
instantly  complied  with.  . . . When, 
after  being  requested  to  leave,  the  in- 
truder stands  his  ground  armed  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  the  occupant  may  at 
once  resort  to  physical  force  without 
flfst  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  him.” 
(5  'Corpus  Juris,  pp.  745,  746.) 

Under  this  reasoning  it  is  clear  that 
if  painters  should  be  not  actually  upon 
the  ground,  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  premises  trespassed  upon  would 
have  no  right  to  expose  the  men  to  the 
peril  of  serious  or  fatal  injury  by  re- 
moving ladders  upon  which  they  might 
be  standing,  or  by  severing  staging 
ropes  suspended  above  the  ground. 

The  trespass  having  been  completed 
without  opposition  and  the  painting 
completed,  the  complaining  owner’s 
legal  remedy  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  suit  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages under  the  following  stated  rules 
of  law:  — 

“Plaintiff  is  confined  to  nominal  dam- 
ages where  no  actual  injury  is  shown, 
or  where  the  injury  is  repaired  by  de- 
fendant. * ■*  * in  the  absence  of 
circumstances  of  aggravation,  damages 
for  a trespass  are  limited  to  compensa- 
tion.” (38  Cyc.  1123,  1124.) 


Aggravated  Trespass. 

“Where  a trespass  is  committed  un- 
der circumstances  of  aggravation,  ex- 
emplary or  punitive  damages,  some- 
times called  'smart  money,'  may  be 
given  by  the  jury,  not  as  compensation 
alone  for  the  injury  received  but  as 
punishment  to  the  party  who  committed 
the  wrong.  Exemplary  damages  may 
be  given  when  the  act  was  wilful,  reck- 
less, wanton,  malicious,  or  fraudulent. 
So  also  exemplary  damages  may  be 
given  when  the  act  was  oppressive;  or 
when  the  act  was  committed  with  vio- 
lence, or  ruaely,  or  with  excessive 
force,  or  under  circumstances  of  insult 
and  outrage,  or  in  known  violation  of 
the  law,  or  forcibly  and  against  pro- 
test.” 38  Cyc.  1142-1146. 

In  other  words,  an  owner  suing  a 
painter  or  his  employer  for  damages 
for  trespass  would  not  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  cent  as  damages.  In  the 
absence  of  proof  of  actual  injury  or 
aggravating  circumstances.  Should  the 
trespass  be  forcibly  committed  over 
the  owner’s  protest,  or  should  the 
painter  say,  “You  d — d grouch,  I am 
going  to  paint  that  wall,  and  If  you  get 
in  my  way.  I’ll  knock  your  block  off,” 
or  something  to  the  same  general  ef- 
fect, then  exemplary  damages  might 
unquestionably  be  assessed.  There  is 
no  certain  way  of  measuring  exemplary 
damages,  the  amount  being  left  very 
largely  to  the  jury  in  a given  case,  to 
be  assessed  according  to  the  nature  of 


the  wrong  committed.  In  an  ordinary 
case  of  forced  trespass,  with  no  actual 
injury,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than 
?200  or  $300  exemplary  damages  would 
be  permitted  to  stand,  in  the  absence 
of  specially  aggravating  circumstances. 

But  where  there  is  a bare  trespass, 
without  force  or  opposition  to  the  own- 
er,, it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would  spend 
more  in  paying  his  attorney’s  fee  for 
winning  a verdict  than  the  verdict 
would  foot  up. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  civil  lia- 
bility, in  some  of  the  states  a trespass 
committed  despite  warning  to  stay  off 
premises  is  punishable  as  a misde- 
meanor. 

Statute  Cannot  Give  Right. 

Some  reader  of  this  article  may  ask: 
—Can  the  right  to  go  upon  another’s 
property  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
one’s  building,  when  that  is  the  only 
means  open  to  do  the  work,  be  con- 
ferred by  statute  or  ordinance?  'My  at- 
tention has  not  been  drawn  to  any  in- 
stance where  a city  or  State  has  pur- 
ported to  adopt  such  a measure,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  plainly 
unconstitutional  as  providing  for  a tak- 
ing of  private  property  for  private  use 
even  if  the  measure  should  also  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  the  property  owner  for  the  privilege. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  an  owner 
of  a building  is  “up  against  it”  when 
his  neighbor  refuses  permission  for 
use  of  his  property  in  painting  the 
structure. 


The  Problem  Answered — And  a New  One. 

The  correct  answer  to  the  problem  which  was  published  In  the 
October  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine  is  $92.40. 

The  problem  was  as  follows:  — 

A painter  painted  the  ceiling  of  a room,  receiving  for  his  work 
the  sum  of  $78.75.  Later  he  was  told  that  he  would  receive 
another  job  to  paint  a ceiling  which  was  20  per  cent,  longer  and 
10  per  cent,  wider  than  the  first  ceiling,  provided  he  would  do 
the  work  for  1-9  (one-ninth)  less  per  square  yard  than  he  did 
the  first  job.  He  took  the  contract.  How  much  money  did  he 
receive  for  the  second  job? 

The  first  correct  solution  was  sent  to  us  by  the  William  Downie 
Company,  9500  Edmunds  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is  their 
analysis  of  the  problem:  — 

100%  length  of  first  ceiling. 

100%  width  of  first  ceiling. 

100%  by  100%  or  100%,  area  of  first  ceiling  for  which  contractor 
received  $78.75  for  the  painting  of  same. 

100%  plus  20%  or  120%  length  of  second  ceiling. 

100%  plus  10%  or  110%  width  of  second  ceiling. 

120%  by  110%  or  132%  of  area  of  first  ceiling  equals  area  of 
ceiling. 

As  the  contractor  received  $78.75  for  painting  the  first  ceiling, 
then  for  the  second  ceiling,  providing  he  received  the  same  price 
per  square  yard,  he  would  receive  32%  of  first  price  in  addition, 
or  $25.20  extra,  making  a total  of  $103.95,  as  the  surface  of  the 
second  ceiling  is  32%  of  the  first  ceiling  greater. 

But,  as  the  contractor  took  the  contract  for  one-ninth  less  per 
square  yard  than  he  received  for  the  first  contract,  he  received  for 
the  second  ceiling  $103.95  less  $11.55,  which  is  one-ninth  of  same, 
or  Ninety  Two  Dollars,  Forty  Cents  ($92.40). 

Answer: — $92.40  amount  contractor  received  for  second  ceiling. 
Some  of  those  who  replied  made  the  mistake  of  figuring  the 
increase  in  painting  area  at  30  per  cent.,  not  working  out  the 
increase  on  the  basis  of  square  yards.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
increase  in  area  was  32  per  cent.,  making  the  total  area  for  the  sec- 
ond ceiling  132  per  cent.  With  this  as  a basis,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  cost. 

The  same  company  has  submitted  the  following  problem,  which 
we  are  glad  to  offer  to  our  readers  to  work  out:  — 

One  painter  can  paint  15  square  yards  in  one  hour.  Another 
can  paint  15  square  yards  in  two  hours.  A third  painter  can 
paint  16  square  yards  in  three  hours.  How  long  will  it  take 
the  three  working  together,  to  paint  15  square  yards? 
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Questions  Answered 


To  Keep  Plaster  from  Spotting 
and  Shelling  on  Hollow  Tile 
Walls. 

P.  M.  C.,  Wisconsin,  writes. — I have 
a problem  that  I wish  you  would  help 
me  out  on.  Have  just  completed  paint- 
ing the  interior  walls  and  woodwork  of 
a new  hotel  here.  The  walls  are  plas- 
tered on  hollow  tile  and  are  now  cov- 
ered with  spots  the  shape  of  the  tile. 
The  surface  of  the  plaster  shells  oft 
and  is  entirely  gone  in  many  places. 
How  could  these  walls  be  finished  with- 
out going  in  this  manner.  I have  had 
good  success  on  fire  places,  where  the 
brick  burned  through  by  using  hot 
paraffine,  blowing  it  into  the  bricks 
with  a blow  torch,  but  that  is  a slow 
and  expensive  method  for  large  wall 
spaces.  Can  you  suggest  something 
better? 

Answer:  We  have  heard  numerous 
complaints  where  hollow  tile  walls 
gave  trouble  by  throwing  off  both 
plaster  and  paint,  due  to  moisture  com- 
ing through  to  tjie  inner  surface  from 
the  hollow  air  *space,  the  moisture 
coming  up  from  the  very  foundations, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  a case  such 
as  you  describe.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  material  of  which  the  tiles  are 
made  or  to  imperfect  plaster,  of  course, 
We  cannot  say,  but  should  think,  that 
if  the  plaster  were  removed  as  far  as 
possible  and  the  surface  given  an  isolat- 
ing coating  before  replastering,  it  would 
stop  any  striking  through,  that  may  be 
caused  by  the  material  in  the ' tiles. 
Probably  the  tiles  were  burnt  with  coal, 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur,  which 
may  have  dissolved  when  the  plaster 
was  applied  or  the  soluble  salt  of  sul- 
phur and  iron  may  have  been  liberated 
by  moisture  and  so  stained  and  dis- 
integrated ihe  plaster. 

The  isolating  wash  we  refer  to  con- 
sists of  two  solutions  as  follows:  — 

A.  Dissolve  25  pounds  calcium  chlor- 
ide in  10  gallons  of  water.  Let  the 
solution  settle  and  strain  the  clear 
solution  through  cheesecloth. 

B.  Mix  7 gallons  silicate  of  soda  of 
33  degrees  Bd  with  3 gallons  hot  water. 
Let  the  solution  cool,  then  strain. 

Apply  solution  A and  without  waiting 
for  it  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  apply 
a coat  of  solution  B,  and  if  this  is  not 
dry  inside  of  3 hours,  apply  another 
coat  of  same.  This  will  hold  back 
moisture,  as  well  as  chemical  salts. 


Bad  Oil  Caused  Poor  Job. 

P.  E.  S.,  Illinois,  writes: — Am  sending 
you  a package  of  paint  scales  coming 
off  a house  I painted  for  a contractor  a 
year  ago,  who  purchased  the  lead  and 
oil  from  a firm  in  a city  of  the  Middle 
West.  He  asked  me  as  to  the  cause  of 
scaling  and  I told  him  it  was  inferior 
oil,  while  the  party  he  bought  the  mate- 
rial from  claimed  it  was  applied  over 
wet  surface.  Please  examine  the  scales 
and  the  oil  and  let  me  know  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  reason  for  the  failure. 

Answer:  The  .sample  of  scales  was 

lost  somehow  in  transit  or  otherwise, 
but  our  expert  reports  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  have  the  scales  for  in- 
spection, as  his  examination  of  the  oil 
is  sufficient  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  The  oil  is  not  pure  linseed 


N— 

We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
d^orating  or  paperhanging,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  or  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

y 

oil  at  all,  but  a mixture  of  very  little 
linseed,  with  a large  portion  of  mineral 
oil,  some  fish  oil  and  a good  portion  of 
cheap  rosin  dryer.  Our  expert  reports 
that  whenever  any  oil  is  offered  him 
from  the  city  you  refer  to,  he  has  a 
strong  suspicion  of  its  purity  and  takes 
particular  pains  in  examining  it  to  see 
that  it  is  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
hardly  ever  fails  in  establishing  it  as  a 
nostrum,  no  matter  what  the  price  asked 
may  be.  Pure  linseed  oil  is  extremely 
high  in  price  now,  and  was  last  year 
also,  and  when  it  is  offered  below  crush- 
ers’ prices  it  is  for  the  purchaser  to  be 
cautious.  At  any  rate,  the  oil  of  which 
your  sample  is  a specimen  will  not  re- 
sult in  giving  satisfaction  in  outside 
painting,  no  matter  what  the  pigment 
may  be. 


Liquid  Coal-Tar  Paint  for  Tin 
Roofs. 

G.  McC.,  Pennsylvania,  asks: — What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  wearing  or  lasting 
quality  of  liquid  coal  tar  or  a paint 
made  on  that  basis  for  tin  roofs? 

Answer:  If  you  wish  to  have  your  tin 
roofs  corrode  quickly,  apply  liquid  coal- 
tar  paints,  either  on  new  or  old  tin,  as 
the  acid  of  the  coal  tar  will  do  the  work 
in  short  order.  A good  asphaltum  paint, 
made  from  genuine  asphaltum  gum, 
without  being  mixed  with  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, and  with  sufficient  linseed  oil  dur- 
ing the  melting  process,  will  not  affect 
or  corrode  tin,  but  the  best  protection 
for  tin  is  a linseed  oil  paint,  made  from 
metallic  red  or  brown  pigment. 


Cleaning  Spots  Made  by  Acid 
Stain  on  Sandstone. 

C.  L.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  how  spots 
made  on  a new  sandstone  wall,  laid 
without  mortar,  by  a chestnut  acid  stain 
can  be  removed. 

Answer:  This  is  difficult,  because 

sandstone  is  very  porous  and  naturally 
the  stain  has  penetrated  rather  deep. 
The  best  method  we  know  of  is  for  you 
to  procure  from  a beef  butcher  fresh 
oxgall,  and  mix  one  part  by  weight  of 
same  with  one  part  by  weight  each  of 
powdered  soap  and  pulverized  pipe  clay 
(kaolin),  making  a thick  paste  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  which  lay  on 
thickly  over  the  stained  portion,  allow 
to  dry,  then  scrape  it  off  and  wash  with 
warm  water.  If  this  does  not  take  out 
all  the  stain,  make  a second  application. 


again  washing  with  hot  water.  Do  not 
use  prepared  oxgall,  as  it  has  not  suf- 
ficient strength. 


Cold  Method  of  Backing  Mirrors. 

H.  J.  C.,  Kansas,  would  like  to  have 
some  information  as  to  the  cold  method 
of  backing  mirrors.  Says  he  has  some 
of  that  class  of  work  and  would  thank 
us  for  advice. 

Answer:  Amalgams  for  backing  up 

mirrors  are  made  in  many  different 
ways.  Adding  mercury  to  a metallic 
salt  or  adding  metal  to  a mercury  salt  is 
the  most  ordinary  way.  The  amalgam 
is  required  in  a fluid  state,  but  its  use  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  operator. 
A method  described  by  A.  A.  Common, 
of  London,  England,  strikes  us  as  the 
most  simple,  and  is  as  follows: — For  a 
surface  of  250  square  inches  make  three 
solutions:  — 

A.  Nitrate  of  silver  1 ounce,  distilled 
water  10  ounces. 

B.  Caustic  potash  1 ounce,  distilled 
water  10  ounces. 

C.  Glucose  % ounce,  distilled  water  10 
ounces. 

Add  ammonia  to  solution  A drop  by 
drop  until  the  turbidity  formed  on  mix- 
ing is  just  cleared.  Now  add  seven- 
eighths  of  solution  B to  A,  and  again 
ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  mix- 
ture is  clear,  then  add  drop  by  drop, 
enough  of  the  remaining  solution  B un- 
til the  mixture  of  A and  B becomes  quite 
turbid  again.  Finally  add  solution  C 
and  apply  the  resulting  solution  to  the 
perfectly  clean  and  clear  glass  by  flow- 
ing, or  with  a wide  soft  brush,  and  allow 
to  dry.  The  film  should  dry  in  45  min- 
utes. 


Waterproof  Paint  for  Concrete 
Floor  of  Garage. 

C.  S.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  for- 
mula for  making  a waterproof  paint  to 
be  used  on  the  concrete  floor  of  a garage, 
also  a book  describing  formula  for  mak- 
ing inside  and  outside  paint. 

Answer — See  our  advertising  col- 
umns, where  you  will  find  offers  for  con- 
crete paint  and  cement  floor  surfaces 
that  have  given  excellent  results  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years  in  garages, 
power  rooms,  store  rooms,  etc.  But  you 
must  remember  that  in  places  where 
machines  are  washed  with  soda  solu- 
tions, the  floor  paints  will  not  stand  for 
any  length  of  time,  no  matter  how  well 
they  will  wear  on  the  floor  of  garages 
where  the  machines  are  stored. 

As  to  a book  of  formulas  for  making 
inside  and  outside  paint,  would  say  that 
if  you  follow  Questions  Answered  from 
month  to  month  you  will  obtain  the  in- 
formation wanted.  We  would  suggest 
“Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding,”  a 
volume  that  is  well  worth  having.  We 
can  furnish  this  at  $10. 


The  man  who  is  so  busy  that  he  hasn’t 
time  to  read  his  trade  papers  or  keep  in 
touch  with  what  the  government  is 
doing  to  his  particular  line  of  business 
always  has  time  to  explain  his  pet  the- 
ories about  the  war  to  any  one  who  will 
listen,  and  is  prepared  to  advise  the 
government  and  its  allies  as  to  the  cor- 
rect method  of  procedure.  The  man  who 
hasn’t  time  to  be  posted  is  sure  to  be 
tonguey  and  voluble. 
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Making  Your  Name  Known 

- . By  CHELSA  C.  SHERLOCK  — 


The  aim  of  all  advertising 

is  to  keep  one’s  name  and  busi- 
ness constantly  before  the  public. 
No  man  has  succeeded  in  advertising 
until  he  has  made  his  name  symbolic 
of  his  business  or  profession  in  the  com- 
munities he  is  endeavoring  to  serve. 

The  painter  has  many  opportunities 
open  to  him  to  make  his  name  known 
in  the  community  where  he  desires  to 
do  business.  It  is  not  always  essential 
to  carry  out  a newspaper  campaign,  or, 
for  that  mater,  a campaign  of  hand- 
bills, as  many  painters  do.  Oftentimes, 
taking  advantage  of  a situation  in  a 
clever  way  will  do  more  to  keep  your 
name  fresh  in  the  minds  of  your  pros- 
pects than  a hundred  follow-up  letters. 

What  One  Painter  Did. 

For  instance,  in  one  commu- 
nity a painter  desired  to  increase 
his  contract  jobs  for  painting  resi- 
dences in  a certain  district.  Later  in 
the  winter,  he  spent  a day  in  that  resi- 
dence district  looking  over  the  field. 
He  took  special  note  of  the  number  of 
houses  that  plainly  needed  painting 
that  season.  He  then  went  to  the 
corner  drug  store  and  a few  minutes 
chat  with  a friendly  clerk  in  the  store 
told  him  which  families  lived  in  houses 
they  owned  and  which  were  renters. 

He  then  returned  to  his  home  and 
wrote  a straight  from  the  shoulder  let- 
ter to  each  one.  “I  am  a painter,”  he 
said,  “and  it’s  my  business  to  brighten 
up  things  in  your  home.”  He  then  gave 
a rough  estimate  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  paint  the  particular  house.  “If 
you’ll  let  me  come,”  he  said,  “I’ll  make 
a correct  estimate.  All  who  engage  me 
in  advance  will  get  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count price.  I expect  to  be  busy  this 
spring,  and  if  you  want  your  house 
painted  early,  drop  me  a line.”  He  then 
gave  strong  references,  inviting  the 
prospect  to  look  him  up. 

In  this  way  the  painter  huilt  up  a 
large  business  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  When  he  started  he  had  nothing 
but  a different  way  of  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people;  now  he  is  a house- 


hold word  in  his  community  and  he  has 
all  the  business  he  can  handle. 

Bait  of  Good  Workmanship. 

Later  in  his  business  ex- 
perience, after  painting  a resi- 
dence or  two  in  a block,  he  would 
pick  out  other  houses  he  thought  need- 
ed painting.  Then  he  would  write  the 
following  leter  to  the  owner  — 

Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

I am  the  man  who  painted  the  resi- 
dence of  Jim  Stuart  up  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

Now,  frankly,  didn’t  you  admire  that 
job  of  painting  when  it  was  first  com- 
pleted last  spring.  You  admired  it  be- 
cause it  was  correctly  done,  and  because 
it  was  priced  right — maybe  Jim  told 
you  how  downright  cheap  he  got  it. 

Why  not  paint  up  your  place  this 
year  and  improve  your  home  as  much 
as  Jim  did  his  last  year? 

Just  a word  on  the  enclosed  card. 
I’ll  be  right  out. 

Very  truly  yours, 

This  kind  of  advertising  is  tremen- 
dously fruitful  because  it  gets  close  to 
the  prospect.  There  is  a directness  of 
appeal  here  that  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
Here  it  is  one  man  talking  straight  to 
another.  It  is  a shrewd  salesman  put- 
ting up  a talk  that  few  can  turn  down; 
it  is  not  a timid  painter  running  from 
door  to  door  merely  “taking  orders.” 
The  success  of  this  plan  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  man  trying  to  use  it.  If 
he  is  a man  of  character  and  of  person- 
ality, or  if  he  is  a man  that  can  gain  the 
confidence  (and  hold  it)  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  he  is  certain  to  succeed. 

Painters  are  as  essential  as  grocery- 
men,  and  people  are  going  to  use  a 
painter  or  a decorator  with  reasonable 
frequency.  It  is  as  plain  as  day  and 
night  that  if  a house  shows  the  need  of 
paint  to  the  casual  passerby  that  the 
owner  is  going  to  have  that  house  paint- 
ed before  long.  Mere  pride  will  force 
him  to  do  so.  The  painter  that  seizes 
the  opportunity  staring  him  in  the  face 
cannot  fail  to  make  good.  And  his  pub- 
licity cost  need  not  be  more  than  a few 
hour’s  time  and  a few  stamps. 


Going  After  New  Business. 

WHEN  ONE  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN 
PAINTED  in  a community, 
make  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nity, Don’t  go  away  as  silently  as  into 
the  grave,  but  make  at  least  one  effort 
to  land  more  business  in  that  immediate 
locality. 

Tell  them  on  every  occasion,  “I  am  the 
man  who  painted  Jones’  house,  and  I’ll 
paint  yours  when  you  say  the  word.  No- 
tice how  Jones’  house  is  standing  up  un- 
der a year’s  wear,  and  how  the  paint  is 
as  fresh  as  the  day  put  on.  Remember 
that  is  the  kind  of  work  Smith,  the 
painter,  does.  And,  by  the  way,  did 
Jones  ever  tell  you  how  reasonable  my 
prices  are?  Don’t  hesitate  to  paint  now; 
I won’t  rob  you?” 

Straight-from-the-shoulder  and  frank 
talk  is  what  inspires  confidence — in 
sales  letters.  And  keep  up  the  confi- 
dence once  you  have  iL  If  you  have 
painted  one  house  on^  street  you  have, 
in  a measure,  the  confidence  of  every 
other  householder  on  the  street,  because 
they  can  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
kind  of  work  you  do.  They  are  not 
taking  a chance  on  an  unknown  painter. 
If  they  have  any  doubts  they  can  run 
over  and  see  Jones  and  find  out  what  he 
thinks  about  you.  In  this  way  one  paint- 
ing job  can  be  run  into  an  endless  chain, 
into  a business  that  will  keep  the  pro- 
gressive painter  busy  the  year  around. 

Interior  decorating  is  a harder  thing 
to  start  in  the  way  mentioned  above. 
But  many  painters  are  doing  exterior 
and  interior  work  hand  in  hand.  They 
get  a lead,  as  it  were,  by  getting  the  job 
of  painting  the  extefior,  then  figure  on 
decorating  the  interior  at  a big  reduc- 
tion in  price,  provided  the  work  is  all 
done  at  once.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  do  the  whole  work  at  one  time,  saving 
in  many  ways  and  affording  a lead  in 
the  neighborhood  for  getting  other  cus- 
tomers. 

Once  interior  decorating  has  been 
done  in  a given  community,  it  can  be  re- 
ferred to  in  soliciting  other  prospects  in 


Penn.  Salesmen  Meet. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  November  2,  1918,  at  the 
Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia. 

A number  of  the  hoys  met  for  lunch 
and  after  lunch  adjourned  to  the  Japan- 
ese room,  where  a pleasant  and  interest- 
ing session  was  held. 

President  Grube  was  in  the  chair,  and 
after  the  usual  business  routine  an  in- 
teresting discussion  and  talk  on  the 
paint  business  took  place. 

An  exchange  of  opinions  and  views  on 
general  paint  conditions,  present  and  fu- 
ture, credits,  etc.,  was  discussed. 

We  found  this  very  interesting  and 
profitable. 

Vice-President  Maston  suggested  that 
we  devote  a short  time  at  future  meet- 
ings to  a talk  along  the  same  lines.  The 


association  then  adjourned  to  meet  the 
first  Saturday  in  December,  when  we  fig- 
ure on  an  interesting  meeting. 

C.  W.  Reep. 


Du  Pont  Co.  Cihang^es. 

Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  H.  M. 
Barksdale,  changes  have  been  made 
among  the  officials  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  F.  D.  Brown,  treasurer,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
appointed  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Lament  Du  Pont,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barksdale  on  the  Finance 
Committee;  F.  W.  Pickard,  director  of 
sales,  has  been  elected  director  and 
vice-president,  as  well  as  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


Window  Glass  Ps*oduction. 

Because  of  the  labor  shortage,  due  to 
the  influenza  epidemic,  the  production 
of  window  glass  during  the  month  just 
closed  has  been  light,  and  C.  R.  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  says  that  production  for  the 
present  month  will  be  under  that  of 
October.  Conferences  looking  toward 
the  resumption  of  the  trade  are  being 
held  between  Federal  representatives 
and  manufacturers,  but  the  result  so 
far  indicates  that  the  curtailment  will 
continue  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  wage  ques- 
tion in  this  industry  remains  unsettled, 
but  it  is  likely  the  skilled  workers  will 
demand  and  receive  a substantial  In- 
crease. 
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Cost  Accounting 

Simplified  Plan  Will 

for  the 

Be  Urged  for  Adoption 

Master  Painter 

at  Cleveland  Meeting 

The  subject  of  a simplified 

method  of  keeping  the  cost  of  a 
painting  job  -will  be  discussed  at 
the  coming  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland  in  February. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  expects  to 
bring  up  the  question,  and  will  offer  at 
that  time  a resolution  to  the  conven- 
tion indorsing  a method  which  he  has 
been  advocating  for  some  time,  and 
with  which  many  of  the  master  paint- 
ers are  familiar  through  reading  of  it 
in  The  Painters  Magazine.  Mr.  McGhan 
confidently  expects  that  the  system 
will  be  officially  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, though,  of  course,  the  entire 
matter  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
vention itself. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  system,  as 
advocated  by  the  secretary,  is  the  use 
of  the  hour’s  labor  as  the  unit  for  the 
estimate  of  the  overhead  cost.  At 
present  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
master  painters  who  do  not  figure  the 
overhead  expense  at  all,  but  simply 
take  the  actual  cost  of  a job,  including 
labor  and  material,  deduct  it  from  the 
amount  received,  and  assume  that  the 
difference  is  the  actual  profit. 

In  instructing  master  painters  how 
to  use  the  system  the  following,  is  ad- 
vised;— 

“Suppose  your  overhead  expenses  for 
the  year  were  $576.  You  employed 
labor  for  the  year  to  the  extent  of  3,840 
hours.  Divide  $576  by  3,840,  and  you 
have  15.  Now,  if  your  wage  scale  to 
painfers  is  50  cents  per  hour,  you  should 
add  to  that  15  cents,  and  figure  the 
labor  cost  of  every  job  at  65  cents  per 
hour  in  order  to  include  your  overhead 
expenses.” 

Mr.  McGhan,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  convinced  that  this  method  of 
keeping  cost  figures  was  correct,  want- 
ed to  be  assured  that  his  position  was 
right,  and  submitted  the  plan  to  a num- 
ber of  experts,  among  them  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  who  at  the  time  was  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
Price,  Waterhouse  & Co.,  of  New  York, 
the  well-known  accountants;  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Orr,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 
Their  answers  are  printed  below. 

E.  N.  Hurley’s  Views, 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Hurley  reads  as 
follows:  — 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  Sept.  25,  1918. 
Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

I have  your  kind  favor  of  September 
2P,  and  am  glad  to  know  of  the  interest 


you  and  the  members  of  your  associa- 
tion are  taking  in  cost  work. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  in  our  pam- 
phlet, “A  System  of  Accounts  for  Retail 
Merchants,”  to  treat  the  subject  of  cost 
in  very  general  terms.  Each  trade  or 
industry  as  you  know  has  conditions 
peculiar  to  itself  which  call  for  account- 
ing variations,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, however,  being  the  same. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  overhead, 
the  basis  must  necessarily  vary  with 
different  trades.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  Reliable  basis  is  the  element 
of  direct  cost  with  the  minimum  of 
fiuctuation.  In  the  contracting  paint- 
ing business  this  element  would  be 
labor,  a day  being  the  unit.  Dividing 
the  known  overhead  of  a given  period 
would  seem  to  give  the  most  con- 
venient and  reliable  basis  of  distribu- 
tion. Then  to  each  day’s  wage  would 
be  added  the  daily  overhead  rate  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  a 
day’s  service. 

Appreciating  the  good  work  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  is  doing  to  im- 
prove trade  conditions,  I am 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
Chairman. 

Famous  Accountants’  Ideas. 
Price,  Waterhouse  & Co.  took  the  fol- 
lowing view:  — 

Price,  Waterhouse  & Co., 

54  William  Street, 

New  York,  Oct.  21,  1918. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  International  Association 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

With  reference  to  our  conversation 
with  you  this  morning  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  state  that  in  arriving  at  the 
cost  of  jobs  in  your  business — material, 
labor  and  general  overhead  expenses 
should  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  overhead  is  omitted  in  arriving  at 
direct  costs  then  it  must  be  provided 
for  in  adding  a sum  for  profit  to  the 
material  and  labor  costs,  and  unless 
this  is  done  on  some  definite  basis 
there  is  always  grave  danger  that  the 
balance  added  my  not  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  overhead  expenses, 
together  with  a fair  margin  of  profit. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  sim- 
plest method  to  apportion  overhead 
expenses  such  as  rent,  telephone,  in- 
surance, etc.,  in  the  paint  jobbing  busi- 
ness would  be  to  prorate  it  on  a direct 
hour  basis  and  we  believe  it  is  your 
intention  to  recommend  this  method  at 
the  next  m.eeting  of  the  Master  House 
Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association. 
It  of  course  follows  that  in  arriving  at 
costs,  material  and  labor  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  proper  forms,  according  to 


job  numbers,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
overhead  expenses  would  be  added  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  various  jobs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Price,  Waterhouse  & Co. 

Good  Records  Strengthen  Credit. 

Mr.  Orr,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  believes  that  the  keep- 
ing of  proper  records  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  man 
who  extends  credit  to  the  master 
painter,  and  that  the  use  of  the  hour’s 
labor  as  a unit  is  a sound  method.  He 
says: — 

National  Association  of  Credit  men. 

Office  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

41  Park  Row. 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1918. 
Mr.  A.  M.  McGhan,  International  Asso- 
ciation Master  House  Painters  and 

Decorators,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  McGhan:  — 

We  have  examined  with  much  inter- 
est the  record  forms  you  have  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  master  painters. 

Especially  interesting  to  our  mind 
are  the  “job  record”  packet  and  the 
form  you  suggest  to  arrive  at  overhead 
expense.  If  you  can  bring  about  the 
general  adoption  of  these  forms  among 
the  members  of  your  association,  it  will 
mean  much  in  establishing  better  credit 
relations  with  the  trade  and  their 
banks. 

Nothing  will  give  greater  confidence 
to  the  man  who  extends  credit  to  the 
master  painter  than  to  know  that  a 
record  is  being  kept  of  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial, labor  and  overhead  in  each  job. 
The  packet  system  you  have  worked 
out  is  as  simple  as  possible  and  dis- 
penses with  all  red  tape  and  unessen- 
tial accounting. 

Figuring  out  the  overhead  expense  is 
difficult  in  any  line  of  business,  and 
particularly  so,  we  believe,  in  the 
house  painting  line.  We  agree  with 
you  that  a flat  percentage  to  cover  over- 
head that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
members  of  your  a^ociation  as  being 
a fair  average  woulcT  cover  the  item  of 
overhead  in  some  cases,  but  would  be 
highly  misleading  in  many  other  cases. 

The  use  of  the  hour’s  labor  as  a unit 
divided  into  the  total  overhead  expense 
for  a given  period  (say  one  year)  is 
unquestionably  a sound  method  of  de- 
termining the  overhead  expenses  per 
hour  which  should  be  added  to  the 
labor  and  material  cost  to  make  up  the 
total  cost  of  a job  exclusive,  of  course, 
of  profit.  It  would  be  an  important 
progressive  step  to  get  this  method 
generally  adopted. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Wm.  W.  Orr, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Writing  to  The  Painters  Magazine, 
Secretary  McGhan  says  that  his  posi- 
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tion,  after  presenting  the  necessity  of 
this  plan  for  years  in  the  face  of  ar- 
gument— nearly  opposition — is  that  he 
wants  to  convey  to  the  master  painter 
the  following  thought:  — 

"If  you  persist  in  conducting  your 
business  without  regard  to  any  system 
at  all  you  must  go  against  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  such  eminent  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Government,  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  now 
a leader  of  the  Shipping  board;  the 
most  eminent  firm  of  cost  accountants 
of  the  United  States,  Price,  Waterhouse 
& Co.,  and  the  nation-wide  Association 
of  Credit  Men.  Now,  if  you  do  not  ac- 
cept such  advice,  you  are  hopeless. 
Please  read  these  letters.” 


Wall  Paper  Stocks 


Washington,  Oct.  22. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to- 
day made  public  reports  on  production 
and  stocks  of  wall  paper  for  September. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  domestic  wall 
paper  is  made  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  The  report 

shows  (in  tons) : 

•Hanging,  fSpecial,  Total 
32  27  24 

reports,  reports,  reports. 


On  hand  first  of 

month  10,384 

{Received  during 

month  5,978 

Used  and  sold  dur- 
ing month 5,343 

On  hand  at  end  of 

month  11,019 

In  transit  end  of 
month  1,417 


3,333 

13,717 

794 

6,772 

558 

5,901 

3,569 

14,588 

149 

1,566 

♦Includes  only  No.  2 white  hanging 
paper.  fDoes  not  include  No.  2 white 
hanging  paper  but  includes  all  other 
papers  that  require  no  finishing  after 
being  received  from  the  paper  mill. 

Hanging  paper  report  for  September, 
received  from  paper  mills,  shows  5,966 
tons  produced,  6,439  tons  shipped  and 
2,279  tons  on  hand. 

The  figures  received  indicate  a re- 
duction in  stocks  of  hanging  paper  for 
paper  mills  and  an  increase  in  stocks 
of  wall  paper  concerns.  There  was  less 
tonnage  in  transit  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember than  at  the  close  of  August. 

Finished  wall  paper  on  hand  at  the 
first  of  the  month  totaled  10,624  tons; 
during  the  month  6,813  tons;  shipped 
during  month,  6,127  tons;  on  hand  at 
end  of  month,  11,310  tons. 

* The  following  tabulation  shows  high 
and  low  prices  paid  by  wall  paper  con- 
cerns for  stock  during  September,  1918: 

High.  Low. 


No.  2 White  Hanging — 

Contract,  f.  o.  b.  mill.....  $4.00  $3.50 

Contract,  f.o.b.  destination  4.19  4.19 

Current,  f.  o.  b.  mill 4.00  4.00 

Special  Papers — 

Contract,  f.  o.  b.  mill 12.75  3.00 

Contract,  f.o.b.  destination  6.75  3.75 

Current,  f.  o.  b.  mill 8.00  3.50 

Current,  f.  o.b.  destination  7.20  3.75 


Under  special  papers  are  Included  all 
papers  not  classified  as  No.  2 white 
hanging  paper.  In  some  instances  the 
low  price  may  be  even  less  than  for 
No.  2 white  hanging,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  paper  thus  classi- 
fied may  be  of  a cheaper  grade  than 
No.  2. 


A Talk  on  Linseed  Oil  and  Others 

By  A.  ASHMUN  KELLY. 


WITH  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  IN 
the  painting  world  I do  not  re- 
call a time  when  linseed  oil 
was  anything  like  as  high  in  price  as 
present  and  I went  tO'  the  trade  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  As  late  as  five 
years  ago  the  oil  was  retailing  at  around 
65  cents.  Now  I pay  $2.25.  But  con- 
sider the  present  conditions,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  existed  in  this  coun- 
try before.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it;  use  some  other  oil? 

There  are  some  very  clever  imitations 
of  linseed  oil,  or  substitutes,  but  an 
adulterated  oil  is  something  else,  and  is 
in  its  own  class.  It  is  thought  by  many 
painters  that  the  linseed  oil  manufac- 
turer sometimes  adulterates  his  oil,  but 
that  is  unlikely.  At  least  it  is  fair  to 
believe  that  no  real  manufacturer  of 
linseed  oil,  or  crusher,  ever  adulterates 
his  product.  That  may  be  done,  if  done 
at  all,  after  it  leaves  the  crusher. 

The  temptation  to  add  some  cheaper 
liquid  is  strong  with  a dealer  whose 
sales  are  small  and  conscience  dormant. 
There  is  a variety  of  liquids  that  may 
be  and  are  sometimes  employed  in 
adulterating  linseed  oil,  some  of  which 
are  rosin  oil,  fish  oil,  China  wood  oil, 
soya  bean  oil,  corn  oil,  hemp  seed  oil, 
sunflower  seed  oil,  and  so  on.  Then 
there  are  mineral  oils,  specially  pre- 
pared, these  being  the  most  used  of 
any,  as  most  of  the  others  named  are 
too  high  in  price  to  use  successfully 
with  linseed  oil. 

Now,  when  an  adulterating  oil  is  used 
there  is  very  much  of  a difference  in  re- 
sults from  the  manner  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  adulterant;  for  instance, 
if  I mix  it  there  will  be  simply  a me- 
chanical mixture,  and  later  on  there 
will  be  a separation.  But  if  the  expert 
manufacturer  does  the  mixing  he  will 
likely  so  do  it  that  there  will  be  a chem- 
ical mixture,  an  oil  having  the  combined 
characteristics  of  the  two  oils,  and  yet 
forming  an  entirely  new  oil. 

Bunghole  Mixing  Causes  Trouble. 

I believe  that  a great  deal  of  the 
trouble  with  sophisticated  oils  is  due  to 
the  mixing  by  the  bunghole  method.  But 
likely,  too,  the  maker  will  add  more 
than  one  adulterating  oil,  as  for  in- 
stance when  he  adds  a mineral  oil, 
which  has  a lighter  weight  than  linseed 
oil,  and  which  would  reduce  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  product,  he  adds 
rosin  oil,  which  increases  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mineral  oil-linseed  oil 
combination.  If  the  linseed  oil  is  adul- 
terated with  rosin  alone  the  result  is 
very  bad,  as  a paint  made  with  such  an 
oil  will  never  become  hard,  but  will  re- 
main sticky.  Such  a paint  dries  very 
slowly  and  never  hardens. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  a frame  house' 
that  had  been  painted  with  such  a paint. 
I have,  and  once  seen  it  can  never  be 
forgotten.  The  paint  will  be  full  of  fis- 
sures, alligator  hide,  only  worse,  and 
only  scraping  off  can  ever  make  that 
surface  fit  for  paint  again. 

A mineral  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces a different  result,  but  one  also 
had.  It  has  been  my  experience  with 
this  oil,  used  in  linseed  oil,  that  while 
it  yields  an  elastic  paint  that  wears 
pretty  well  yet  in  time  it  is  bound  to  go, 
and  with  a worse  result  when  a coat  of 


paint  is  applied  over  it,  for  the  latter, 
especially  a pure  oil  paint,  will  peel 
from  it  in  patches,  as  if  some  sort  of 
grease  was  on  the  surface  of  the  under- 
lying coating. 

■Corn  oil  has  practically  no  drying 
properties,  and  in  order  to  overcome 
this  defect  it  is  necessary  to  add  con- 
siderable driers  to  the  paint.  Such  paint 
would,  of  course,  contain  some  linseed 
oil,  as  few  substitutes  fail  to  do  that; 
hence  that  and  the  lead  would  both 
help  to  drw  the  corn  oil,  though  there 
would  still  be  required  an  excessive 
amount  of  driers,  which,  of  course,  still 
further  lowers  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  paint. 

China  Wood  a Good  Oil. 

Tung  or  wood  oil,  from  China  is  a 
very  good  drying  oil  the  crude  oil  dry- 
ing very  rapidly  but  when  it  dries  on  a 
coated  surface  its  film  is  waxy  looking, 
or  lusterless,  and  it  has  no  elasticity.  It 
is  usually  employed  in  connection  with 
linseed  oil,  but  has  to  be  carefully  treat- 
ed first  before  it  can  be  so  used,  or  used 
in  varnish. 

It  is  a wonderful  oil,  but  baffles  the 
oil  makers  to  bring  it  into  subjection  for 
a paint  oil.  Another  feature  of  this  oil 
is  its  odor,  which  reminds  one  of  lard. 
Altogether  it  does  not  seem  that  tung 
oil  will  play  any  important  part  in  the 
world  of  paint  and  painting.  As  it  has 
to  be  treated  in  connection  with  rosin, 
it  causes  the  paint  mixed  with  it  to 
check,  at  least  if  too  much  of  the  tung 
is  used  in  the  paint. 

Soya  bean  oil  is  not  a drying  oil,  or 
at  least  not  more  than  a semi-drying 
oil,  and  paint  mixed  with  it  dries  very 
much  slower  than  one  mixed  with  lin- 
seed oil;  then,  too,  the  paint  dries  dark- 
er under  exposure  than  does  linseed  oil 
paint. 

Claims  Made  for  Substitutes. 

Extravagant  claims  have  been  made 
by  some  paint  makers  using  substitute 
oils  and  more  by  makers  of  sucli  oils, 
but  to  date  no  really  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute oil  has  been  made,  and  what  the 
future  may  bring  along  this  line  remains 
a secret  in  the  womb  of  time. ' Most 
experts  do  not  look  for  such  a paint  oil, 
though  to  the  inventive  ingenuity  of 
man  nothing  seems  impossible.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  no  satisfactory  substitute, 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  not  oils  other  than  pure  linseed  oil 
that  may  well  be  used  for  certain  kinds 
of  painting  and  give  excellent  results. 

Substitutes  for  boiled  linseed  oil 
usually  contain  rosin  oil,  or  rosin 
in  some  form,  with  some  linseed  oil, 
thinned  out  with  mineral  oil.  Some  such 
oils  have  contained  such  thinners  as 
benzine  and  coal  oil. 

Here  is  an  interesting  table  showing 
the  drying  properties  of  the  oils  most 
used  in  connection  with  linseed  oil,  and 
some  others:  — 

Drying  Oils: — Linseed,  walnut,  China 
wood  oil  or  tung,  poppy,  sunfiower. 

Semi-Drying  Oils: — Rape,  menhaden 
or  fish,  cottonseed,  hemp,  sesame,  soya 
bean  corn  or  maize. 

Non-Drying  Qils: — Olive  palm,  cas- 
tor, almond,  cod  liver. 

The  oils  named  are  placed  in  the 
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table  according  to  their  drying  proper- 
ties. In  the  non-drying  class  there  is 
no  oil  that  would  be  useful  in  painting, 
though  palm  oil  is  used  in  connection 
with  linoleum  as  a dressing. 

Qualities  of  Linseed  Oil, 

Now,  it  is  not  the  only  merit  of 
pure  linseed  oil  that  it  dries  well  and 
is  sweet  of  odor  and  easily  mixed  with 
paint,  but  it  possesses  all  the  qualities 
essential  to  the  making  of  a perfect 
paint.  A few  other  oils  possess  some 
of  the  merits^  of  linseed  oil,  but  not  the 
best  of  them  have  all  the  merits.  Wal- 
nut and  poppy  oil  are  used  to  some 
limited  extent  in  paint,  such  as  for  ar- 
tists’ uses,  or  as  in  the  case  of  poppy 
seed  oil  for  grinding  a pure  white  lead 
or  zinc.  Sunflbwer  seed  yields  a good 
oil,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  does 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  oil  manufac- 
turer. 

Now  as  for  linseed  oil,  it  is  eiastic, 
this  property  enabling  the  paint  made 
with  it  to  expand  and  contract  with 
any  variations  of  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  appiied.  It  penetrates  wood  very 
well,  under  most  conditions,  and  where 
it  does  not,  the  addition  of  a little  tur- 
pentine or  benzole  helps  it.  Coat  a hard 
surface  with  raw  linseed  oil,  and  it 
dries  with  a hard  surface,  without 
evaporating  a particle. 

Indeed,  in  drying  it  increases  in 
weight  and  bulk  through  taking  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere.  And  a good  test 
is  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
pure  raw  linseed  oii  will  dry,  or  absorb 
the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
least  time;  this  is  what  we  call  its  dry- 
ing, for  the  oil  does  not  dry  by  evapora- 
tion, iike  wet  clothes  hung  on  a line, 
but  by  taking  up  oxygen;  it  chrystal- 
lizes  or  becomes  oxydized. 


Roger  McNamara  Passes 
Away. 

Roger 

McNA- 
M-ARA, 
S E :C  RE!T  ARY 
AND  treasurer 
of  the  'Michael 
M cNamara 
Varnish 
Works,  De- 
troit, Mich., 
has  been  added 
to  the  long  list 
of  victims  of 
Spanish  influ- 
enza, Mr.  Mc- 
Namara passed 
away,  October 
15,  Virhile  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 'Training  Sta- 
tion. 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  men  in 
the  paint  and  varnish  trade  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara was  regarded  as  one  who  was 
destined  to  add  much  to  the  reputation 
and  the  importance  of  the  Arm  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Now  that 
death  h^,s  made  this  hope  impossible,  his 
friends  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  while  he  was  in  the  business  world 
he  had  contributed  his  share  to  its  im- 
provement. 

Roger  McNamara  gave  all  that  he 
had  for  his  country  and  as  surely  died 
for  the  institutions  which  he  ioved  as 
has  any  man  who  has  met  his  fate  on 
the  field  of  battle. 


Chemical  Test  Sure  One. 

The  only  sure  test  for  linseed  oil  !s 
chemical  analysis.  But  very  much  may 
be  told  in  simpler  ways.  There  is  the 
freezing  test.  The  various  oils  have 
different  freezing  points.  About  16  to 
25  degrees  Fahr.,  raw  linseed  oil  will 
become  about  the  consistency  of  firm 
lard.  Now  if  the  oii  you  are  examining 
becomes  that  firm  at  a higher  tempera- 
ture it  shows  that  it  is  not  pure  raw 
linseed  oii.  Cottonseed  oil  becomes  firm 
at  about  5 degrees  above  zero,  making  a 
difference  of  20  to  25  degrees  difference 
between  it  and  linseed  oil.  Rosin  oil 
congeals  at  the  zero  mark.  Menhaden 
or  fish  oil  congeals  at  about  32  degrees, 
while  oil  from  warm-blooded  animals 
will  congeal  at  a higher  temperature. 
The  freezing  point  of  an  oil  is  impor- 
tant in  painting,  for  when  winter 
painting  is  to  be  done  the  paint  should 
not  congeal  too  readily. 

The  drop  test  is  good  and  easily 
made.  Clean  a pane  of  glass  and  pour 
on  to  it  a little  oil,  which  spread  out. 
Lay  the  glass  in  a true  horizontai  posi- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  the  oil  place  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
using  a dropper  If  the  oil  is  pure  the 
acid  will  not  spread,  but  will  burn  a 
hole  or  spot  about  a fourth  inch  in 
diameter.  But  if  the  oil  is  not  pure, 
then  a bloom  will  appear  around  the 
spot,  with  fine  vipins  radiating  from 
the  spot  towards  the  body  of  the  oil. 
This  is  called  the  drop  or  spot  test. 

Mineral  oil  in  linseed  oil  may  be  de- 
tected by  filling  a bottle  about  a third 
full  with  the  oil,  then  tilling  up  with 
a strong  solution  of  sal  soda  or  potash; 
don’t  quite  fill  the  bottle,  for  you  will 
have  to  shake  up  the  contents.  Do  this 
with  vigor,  then  note  the  result.  If 


He  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  of- 
fered his  services  to  Uncle  Sam's  navy 
last  June.  In  two  weeks’  time  he  had 
qualified  for  the  quartermaster’s  school 
and  was  about  to  leave  for  duty  on  a 
submarine  chaser  when  he  was  stricken 
with  the  epidemic,  from  which  he  never 
recovered. 

His  education  had  been  received  at 
the  University  of  Detroit,  and  after  leav- 
ing college,  in  1913,  he  began  to  work 
for  the  Michael  McNamara  Varnish 
Worlis.  In  a few  years  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

His  father,  mother,  widow,  sister  and 
two  brothers  are  left  to  add  a gold  star 
to  the  family  service  flag. 

N.  P.,  O.  and  V.  Convention 
to  Be  Held. 

The  convention  of  the  na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  which  was  postponed 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
derais,  has  been  set  for  December  2,  3 
and  4,  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

The  convention  will  confine  itself 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  conducting 
business,  the  entertainment  features 
having  been  eliminated.  It  was  felt  that, 
owing  to  the  conditions,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  convention  will  be  held  out  of 
the  usual  time,  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
it  a real  business  meeting. 


mineral  oil  be  present  it  will  separate 
from  the  linseed  oil,  which  will  have 
formed  a soap  in  connection  with  the 
soda  or  potash. 

To  Detect  Rosin  Oil. 

If  you  suspect  rosin  oil  in  the  linseed 
oil,  test  it  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  and  grain  alcohol,  place  in  a test 
tube,  or  a long  bottle  and  shake;  let 
stand  for  an  hour  then  pour  the  alco- 
holic layer  into  another  test  tube  or 
bottle.  Into  this  alcoholic  solution 
place  from  two  to  five  drops  of  a solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate,  then  set  aside  for 
six  hours.  The  appearance  of  a white 
sediment  at  the  bottom  will  show  the 
presence  of  rosin.  Bung  hole  boiled 
oil,  one  that  contains  rosin  drier,  may 
be  detected  by  this  test.  It  will  indi- 
cate that  the  oil  is  not  strictly  a kettle 
boiled  oil. 

Linseed  oil  adulterated  with  mineral 
oil  has  a cloudy  look,  and  if  you  will 
rub  some  of  the  oil  between  the  hands 
briskly,  the  characteristic  petroleum 
odor  will  manifest  itself.  We  used  to 
detect  the  presence  of  mineral  oil  by 
its  bloom  in  the  oil,  but  the  oil  sharps 
have  succeeded  in  eliminating  this 
bloom,  but  they  cannot  take  away  the 
odor.  That  is,  like  Moore’s  vase,  the 
odor  will  cling  to  it  still.  True,  camou- 
flage may  be  employed,  but  that  is  too 
apparent  to  deceive  anybody. 

In  conclusion  I would  advise  the  use 
of  the  true  linseed  oil  for  house  paint- 
ing, or  for  any  work  where  durability 
and  appearance  are  factors.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work  upon  which  sub- 
stitute oils  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  high  cost  of 
pure  linseeu  oil,  any  cheap  and  efficient 
substitute  is  in  order,  and  it  will  also 
conserve  the  linseed  oil. 


The  announcement  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  by  Henry  A.  Sawyer,  secre- 
tary is  as  follows:  — 

“The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  2, 
3 and  4,  1918.  The  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  held  Monday,  De- 
cember 2,  at  9.30  a.  m.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  convention  will  be  held 
Monday  evening,  December  2,  at  8 p.  m. 
This  will  be  followed  by  two  sessions 
each  day  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
December  3 and  4,  from  9.30  to  1 p.  m. 
and  2 to  4.30  p.  m. 

“The  entertainment  features  at  this 
convention  will  be  confined  to  a theatre 
party  on  Tuesday  evening  and  a war  din- 
ner party  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the 
closing  of  the  convention. 

“Owing  to  war  conditions  and  late- 
ness of  the  season,  we  regret  to  an- 
nounce that  at  this  annual  meeting  there 
will  be  no  special  arrangements  made 
to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  ladies, 
or  their  entertainment  during  the  con- 
vention. 

“The  annual  meeting  this  year  wiil  be 
one  of  unusual  importance  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  many  business  matters 
of  vital  interest  to  the  trade  will  be 
considered.  A full  attendance  of  officers 
and  delegates  is  earnestly  requested. 

‘‘All  previous  hotel  reservations  have 
been  canceled.  Therefore  new  reserva- 
tions should  now  be  made  at  once  direct 
with  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.” 
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Our  Business 

Keener  Competition  will 

After 

Demand  Elimination  of 

The  War 

Those  Inefficient 

Rv  FRRDFRTCX  ARNOT-D  FARRAR  

WE  HEAR  A GREAT  DEAL 
ABOUT  business  activities  after 
the  war,  and  it  may  seem 
rather  hasty  to  he  discussing  now  con- 
ditions during  that  period,  but  the  time 
to  shingle  the  roof  is  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  even  should  the  hostilities 
end  at  an  early  date  it  would  still  be  a 
long  time  before  our  boys  would  be  back 
from  the  front,  before  they  would  be 
sent  entirely  from  the  various  points,  a 
long  time  before  shipping  and  trans- 
portation would  become  normal,  many 
months  before  production  adjusted  itself 
and  business  settled  down  to  normal. 

The  great  man  is  the  one  who  can 
foretell  and  forestall  coming  events,  and 
that  reconstruction  period  which  is 
bound  to  follow  the  close  of  the  war 
should  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
now,  for  it  is  bound  to  affect  your  busi- 
ness and  mine. 

Great  Changes  to  Come. 

OLD  CONDITIONS  HAVE  AL- 
READY changed,  and  there  are 
still  greater  changes  to  come, 
changes  now  are  occurring  gradually, 
and  yet  if  you  look  back  and  compare 
conditions  today  with  those  of  three 
years  ago  you  will  see  what  a marked 
difference  results,  and  that  after  all  we 
have  traveled  a long  ways  from  our  old 
habits  of  peaceful  times. 

We  must  look  ahead  now  and  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  conditions  which  we 
must  meet,  avoid  the  pitfalls  in  the  busi- 
ness road  and  detour  the  perilous  rocks 
in  the  way. 

One  thing  you  may  be  sure  of  is  that 
competition  will  be  so  keen  in  that  not 
far  distant  “after  the  war  period”  that 
all  the  weak,  the  inefficient,  both  in 
business  and  in  people,  are  bound  to  be 
eliminated.  It  will  surely  be  a survival 
of  the  fittest. 

We  must  go  “over  the  top”  and  carry 
on  as  never  before.  The  spineless  will 
soon  be  jobless,  and  men  must  now  fit 
themselves  to  that  future,  which  is  go- 
ing to  tax  their  every  physical  and  men- 
tal resource.  They  must  drop  their 
clumsy  gait  and  get  in  step  or  step  out. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  just  ex- 
actly what  those  after-the-war  conditions 
are  to  be,  and  how  you  and  I can  best 
take  advantage  of  the  various  commer- 
cial tides  if  they  strike  our  particular 
business  boat. 

There  is  wonderful  happiness,  a 
sturdy  satisfaction  that  comes  from  suc- 
cess. and  in  order  to  create  success  you 
must  daily  have  confidence  in  yourself, 
in  the  business  you  head,  and  that  confi- 
dence marks  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure,  between  the  conquering 
chief  and  the  driven  subject. 

Different  Viervs  of  Life. 

By  and  by  our  great  army  is 

coming  back  to  us  with  an  entire- 
ly different  view  of  life.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  living  eas- 


ily,»shirking responsibilities  and  taking 
a comfortable  life  as  a matter  of  course, 
have  since  the  old  days  been  up  against 
stern  reality;  they  have  become  soldiers 
in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
will  return  to  us  much  more  serious- 
minded,  better  citizens  and  better  busi- 
ness men  than  was  ever  thought  possi- 
ble, but  they  have  been  to  war  and  have 
analyzed  war,  they  will  return  with  a 
keen  analytical  sense  regarding  business 
and  life  in  general.  During  these  past 
years  they  have  been  subject  to  dis- 
cipline and  training,  and  every  man  that 
has  any  good  red  American  blood  in  him 
has  developed  both  his  credit  and  abil- 
ity. He  is  now  an  optimistic  fighter  and 
he  will  win  his  place  in  our  commercial 
life. 

Now,  if  we  at  home  are  to  hold  our 
places  we,  too,  must  fight  to  win.  These 
soldiers  have  new  standards  of  life,  have 
acquired  an  appetite  for  things  worth 
while  and  they  will  demand  them,  and 
these  men  are  going  to  be  a constant 
source  of  competition  in  business.  They 
will  surmount  ordinary  difficulties  with 
an  ease  and  resourcefulness  that  will 
make  some  of  us  fellows  at  home  stand 
aghast. 

If  we  are  to  win,  then  we  must  match 
them.  They  will  all  come  back  and  put 
force  into  many  things  that  heretofore 
they  have  looked  upon  with  unconcern. 
Every  state  in  Europe  is  going  to  make 
a call  for  construction  materials  with 
which  to  rebuild  her  cities.  The  neces- 
stiy  for  turning  out  immense  quantities 
of  war  supplies  will  be  cut  down;  many 
will  be  made,  but  not  on  such  a stu- 
pendous scale  as  heretofore.  We  have 
every  assurance  that  the  government 
will  continue  in  its  effort  to  make  the 
United  States  absolutely  independent 
through  its  growth  and  manufacture  of 
, everything  we  need,  not  calling  upon 
foreign  sources  as  heretofore,  and  this 
will  open  and  speed  up  our  natural  re- 
sources, increase  our  wealth  and  give 
employment  to  vast  numbers  of  capable 
men,  and  it  might  be  said  that  workers 
who  have  during  the  war  period  re- 
ceived large  fees  for  their  labor  will 
not  be  content  to  have  this  substantially 
reduced.  They  have  learned  to  live, 
iind  they  will  not  readily  permit  of  a 
sacrifice  of  this  higher  scale  of  living. 

Drop  in  Living  Costs. 

There  is  also  bound  to  be  a 

drop  in  war  time  prices,  for  we 
believe  that  the  cost  of  living 
will  not  maintain  its  present  high  level. 
However,  this  drop  will  be  gradual  and 
not  go  back  at  once  to  a previous  war 
scale,  at  least  not  for  many  years. 

Competition  will  be  keener  than  ever, 
and  if  you  are  to  get  your  rightful 
share  of  trade  you  must  work  hard  now 
and  keep  good-will  alive  that  it  may 
live  and  flourish  to  your  own  profit 


after  the  war  is  over.  Now,  of  all  times, 
we  must  exert  our  grit  in  order  that  we 
may  stimulate  this  spirit  of  stick-to-it- 
iveness  that  will  match  that  of  the  boys 
who  come  home. 

We  must  have  vision,  determination, 
insight  and  courage;  we  must  learn  to 
develop  our  every  resource  both  in  our 
merchandising  and  in  our  individual 
capabilities.  We  must  learn  to  know 
our  particular  game  better  than  any 
one  in  our  town.  We  cannot  be  satis- 
fied to  sit  around  and  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities, but  must  create  them,  and 
must  rise  up  and  go  after  them,  and 
play  our  game  fair  and  square  that  the 
business  we  get  may  not  only  stick  but 
bring  other  trade  as  well. 

The  man  who  drifts  now  is  heading 
straight  for  commercial  disaster.  We 
must  pilot  our  boats  well,  and  at  times 
it  may  be  possible  to  see  only  a few  feet 
ahead,  but  know  your  course  and  keep 
the  rudder  firm.  Strive  to  gain  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  every-  line  you 
handle,  its  every  possible  use,  its  every 
possible  ' selling  point,  and  then  work 
these  points  to  the  finish.  Your  busi- 
ness can  be  prosperous  after  the  war  or 
it  can  acquire  a malady  now  that  will 
mean  slow  death.  We  get  just  what  we 
pay  for  in  energy  and  alertness.  ' 

Your  store  must  be  one  that  makes 
sales.  Be  sure  that  it  suggests  in  every 
way  the  means  to  a better  home  for 
beauty,  comfort  and  conservation.  It  is 
aosolutely  necessary  that  your  store 
furnish  the  example  as  well  as  that 
your  clerks  furnish  the  argument.  Let 
your  store  show  how  well  woodwork  can 
be  finished,  floors  varnished,  walls  and 
ceilings  painted,  etc. 

See  that  the  arrangement  of  your 
store  is  such  as  to  facilitate  trade, 
avoid  a crowded  appearance,  and  see 
that  order  and  convenience  is  main- 
tained in  the  arrangement  of  your  shelf 
goods. 

The  establishing  of  good-will  must 
receive  greater  attention  now  than  ever 
before,  and  this  can  be  done  not  only 
through  the  quality  of  the  goods  you 
handle  and  the  store  service  you  dis- 
pense, but  through  your  advertising. 

Need  of  Publicity. 

There  is  many  a merchant 

TODAY  who  is  overlooking  the 
real  significance  of  publicity,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  give  this  matter 
serious  attention  is  liable  to  think  of 
advertising  only  as  a means  of  selling 
goods.  He  is  losing  sight  entirely  of 
the  fact  that  his  advertising  now  is  not 
merely  securing  a customer,  but  is  al- 
ways purchasing  future  customers 
through  the  medium  of  that  intangible 
something  which  we  have  come  to  call 
by  the  name  of  good-will. 

Your  advertising  will  build  you  a rep- 
utation, and  the  only  way  to  keep  this 
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reputation  alive  is  to  keep  up  your  ad- 
vertising, even  when  you  may  feel  that 
there  is  no  immediate  market  for  your 
products.:  It  is  like  this: — You  have  at 

hand  a good  fountain  which  receives  its 
water  supply  from  a river  a mile  away. 
>fou  can  go  back  to  the  river  and  turn 
off  the  water  and  the  fountain  will  still 
play  for  some  time,  but  gradually  it  dies 
down.  Now  when  you  want  this  foun- 
tain to  play  again,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  on  the  water  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  at  the  river’s  edge,  and  it  will 
take  a long  time  after  the  water  is 
turned  on  before  wour  fountain  will 
play  again  as  well  as  before. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  your  adver- 
tising. You  may  stop  now  altogether 
and  you  will  get  some  trade,  but  it  will 
gradually  slip  away  from  you  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  preaches  and  practices 
the  doctrine  of  continual  advertising, 
and  when  you  start  your  publicity  again 
you  will  find  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  your  full  quota  of  trade. 

Good-will  is  sort  of  like  a plant,  it 
needs  a lot  of  care.  You  must  continu- 
ally water  it  if  you  wish  it  to  do  well 
and  properly  bloom.  If  you  neglect  it 
too  long  it  dies. 

You  must  exert  every  effort  now  to 
make  of  each  initial  buyer  a perma- 
nent customer,  a walking  advertisement 
for  your  store.  Do  not  in  any  way  cur- 
tail your  efforts  now  or  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
broaden  your  sales  opportunities,  for  if 
you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  keep  your  name  and 
product  before  the  trade  you  not  only 


Shellac  Imports  Restricted. 

The  War  Trade  Board  have  placed 
shellac,  button  lac,  seed  lac,  garnet  lac, 
and/or  keerie  or  refuse  lac  on  the  list 
of  restricted  imports,  as  announced  on 
August  15,  1918.  All  outstanding  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  these  commodi- 
ties have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  ship- 
ments after  August  15,  1918,  and  here- 
after no  licenses  for  their  importation 
will  be  issued  except  such  as  will  cover 
the  following:  — 

1.  Shipments  from  Canada  or  Mexico 
by  other  than  ocean  transportation. 

2.  Shipments  from  Calcutta  between 
the  1st  day  of  October,  1918,  and  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1919,  inclusive,  of  a total 
of  not  to  exceed  5,000  tons. 

3.  Shipments  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  of  quantities  for  military 
or  naval  use.  (W.  T.  B.  R.  202.) 


Fire  in  Milwaukee  Paint  Plant. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  broke 
out  late  on  the  evening  of  October  23 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  William  F. 
Zummach  Paint  and  Glass  Company. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  causing  a loss  esti- 
mated by  ofHcials  of  the  company  to 
be  from  ?75,000  to  $100,000.  For  a time 
the  flames  threatened  to  destroy  an  ad- 
jacent city  block,  but  were  eventually 
gotten  under  control,  after  the  firemen 
had  fought  the  blaze  from  every  angle. 


When  business  is  slow  for  some  rea- 
son or  other — is  the  very  time  to  ad- 
vertise. When  you  car  gets  stuck  on  a 
muddy  bit  of  road,  you  don’t  go  and  sit 
on  the  bank — you  push,  to  put  it  all 
across.  Do  the  same  with  your  busi- 
ness. 


invite  new  competitors  to  enter  the 
field,  but  you  take  the  risk  of  your  rep- 
utation which  has  been  established  by 
long  standing  being  forgotten. 

The  New  Man.  Who  Wins. 

WE  HEAR  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE 
capable,  hustling  man,  who  will 
start  a store  just  across  the 
street  from  an  old-established  firm  and 
in  less  than  six  months  corral  most  of 
his  trade,  depleting  his  list  of  buyers  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  old-time  dealer 
in  many  cases  has  to  give  up  his  out-of- 
date  machine  in  favor  of  the  1918  up-to- 
date  model  or  quit. 

The  fellow  who  sits  back  now  and  is 
satisfied  is  certainly  on  the  skids  fo 
failure,  for  he  leaves  the  field  open  to 
the  more  energetic,  vigorous  type  of  re- 
tailer who  is  bound  by  his  very  effi- 
ciency and  appeal  to  popular  taste  to 
gather  the  cream  of  the  trade. 

A store  is  julged  today  more  than  ever 
before  by  the  quality  of  its  general  busi- 
ness methods,  its  stock,  its  appearance 
and  its  degree  of  “known  value.” 

It  is  a case  nowadays  of  out  of  sight 
out  of  mind,  for,  no  matter  how  well 
we  think  we  are  known,  we  are  liable 
to  waae  up  any  day  and  find  we  are 
quite  forgotten.  All  this  comes  to  the 
man  who  fails  to  exploit  his  store.  It 
is  time  now  for  each  one  to  consider 
what  the  future  holds,  in  what  condi- 
dition  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  him 
and  his  trade,  and  the  measure  of  pros- 
perity that  the  future  may  yield  depends 
entirely  upon  his  adoption  of  an  active, 
aggressive  policy  now.  He  must  make  a 
keen  survey  of  the  facts  and  factors 


which  will  create  conditions  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Many  men  are  of  many  minds  and  you 
can,  of  course,  find  both  encouraging 
and  discouraging  forecasts,  but  the  way 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  best 
thought  of  our  greatest  readers  both  in 
financial  and  industrial  circles  is  entire- 
ly optimistic.  These  leaders  are  prepar- 
ing for  a great  business  era;  they  feel 
that  present  conditions  develop  our  na- 
tional muscles,  so  to  speak,  and  fit  us 
for  victory. 

Concerning  finances,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  a great  financial  debt,  but  we 
shall  owe  that  debt  to  ourselves,  and 
you  and  I will  have  our  government 
bonds,  and  not  only  be  getting  interest 
therefrom,  but  we  will  have  acquired  a 
thrifty  saving  habit  and  our  nation  has 
also  bought  back  nearly  half  of  the  bonds 
on  which  we  used  to  pay  interest  to  Eu- 
rope, having  received  from  across  the 
ocean  more  than  a billion  of  gold,,  and 
has  lent  to  Europe  about  two  billion 
more;  our  international  position  is  that 
of  a creditor  nation.  Therefore  oui‘ 
finances  will  remain  upon  a sound  basis' 
and  it  is  up  to  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  large  and  small,  to  press  for- 
ward in  their  ever-increasing  ability  to 
produce  at  a profit. 

Every  business  now  should,  like  the 
decks  of  the  great  man  of  war,  be 
“stripped  for  action,”  and  we  should 
our  decks  free  from  all  superfluity  in 
order  that  our  efficiency  be  100  per  cent. 

The  retailer  who  goes  ahead  in  a 
straight  course  as  outlined  above  need 
have  no  fear  of  his  success  in  that  happy 
and  glorious  after-the-war  peace  period. 


This  excellent  window  display  was  made  bv  the  Clark  Paint,  Oil 
and  Glass  Company.  131-133  State  street,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  for  the 
Boston  Varnish  Company,  in  the  window  of  the  Rochester  Herald 
The  display  demonstrates  a method  of  newspaper  co-operation 
which  it  might  be  well  for  publishers  in  other  towns  to  adopt.  This' 
window  in  the  Herald  office  was  donated  for  this  week  for  the  use  of 
the  Clai  k Paint,  Oil  and  Glass  Company,  and  the  dealers  reported 
that  many  sales  of  the  varnish  company’s  product  resulted  from  it. 
V hile  the  display  was  in  progress  the  newspaper  from  time  to  time 
called  the  line  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  Painters 
Elect  Old  Officers 


Convention  at  Chicago  Cuts 
Out  All  ‘‘Frills'’  and  Holds^ 
Purely  Business  Sessions 


The  fifteenth  annual  con- 

^rENTION  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painter's  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held 
at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  October 
15,  16  and  17,  1918,  was  conducted  with  a 
view  to  expediting-  the  business  of  the 
convention,  and  without  any  of  the 
usual  frills  which  accompahy  conven- 
tions. Abnormal  business  conditions, 
due  to  the  conducting  of  the  Great  War, 
precluded  the  advisability  of  any  enter- 
tainment which  would  add  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  association.  The  drive  for 


the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  strong  effort  to  make 
this  a success  called  for  the  utilization 
of  money  for  this  patriotic  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  the  entire  country 
was  suffering  from  the  Spanish  influ- 
enza, which  was  daily  taking  its  toll  of 
men,  women  and  children.  Chicago  lay 
under  a partial  suspension  of  business. 
All  theatres  and  moving  picture  houses 
were  closed,  public  meetings  were  un- 
der a ban,  even  political  meetings  be- 
ing called  off. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  discourage- 
ment the  members  of  the  association 


met,  transacted  their  affairs  in  a busi- 
nesslike way,  and  adjourned, 

St.  Louis  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place  for  the  convention. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected,  as 
follows:- — ■ 

President,  H.  E.  Conrad,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

First  vice-president,  H.  F.  Jones, 
“Big  Four,”  Wabash,  Ind. 

Second  vice-president.  Ole  Stubstad, 
C.  and  N.  W.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Secretary-treasurer,  F.  W.  Hager,  the 
Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


H.  E.  CONRAD,  President 


First  Session. 

Tuesday  Morning,  October  15 

The  CONVENTION  WAS  CALLED 
to  order  by  President  Conrad  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.  in  the  Red  Room  of 
the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Prank 
Ofmond  Beck,  of  Wabash  Trinity 
Parish,  Chicago,  the  president  intro- 
duced Harry  B.  Miller,  assistant  city 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Chicago,  who 
delivered  the  address, of  welcome  on  be- 
half of  the  city. 

Mr.  Miller  welcomed  the  association 
and  offered  his  wishes  for  a successful 
convention.  He  said  that  he  recognized 
the  great  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  the  work  in  which  the  members  of 
the  association  were  engaged.  They  held 
in  their  keeping  much  of  the  safety  and 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  great 
traveling  public.  The  proper  painting 
of  the  structures  along  the  way  was  in- 
disper^sible  to  the  railroads  and  through 
them  to  the  public. 

Today  there  was  a new  understanding 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  of  the 
duties  of  business.  Business  which  was 
selfish  in  its  purposes  and  objects  would 
not  stand.  It  was  the  general  service  to 
the  community  which  was  the  test,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  all  business  ac- 
tivity. 

The  men  who  were  assembled  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Canada,  and  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  learning  from 
each  other  not  the  easiest  way  in  which 
they  could  earn  their  salaries  fi’om  their 
employers,  but  the  best  methods  of  do- 
ing their  work  so  that  they  could  re- 
turn the  greatest  sevice  to  the  people 
who  traveled  on  or  who  otherwise  used 
the  railroads. 

“You  will  pass  on  many  questions,”  he 
said,  “questions  of  intimate  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  - Your 
actions  at  this  convention  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada.” 

“In  behalf  of  the  city  I welcome  you. 
Chicago  will  do  all  it  can  to  make  your 
stay  pleasant  and  profitable,  so  that 
when  you  go  away  you  will  carry  with 
you  the  highest  regard  for  our  city  and 
its  institutions,  which  have  only  been 
made  possible  through  such  men  *s 
yourselves.” 


President  Conrad’s  Address. 

PRESIDENT  CONRAD,  THEN  deliv- 
ered the  president’s  .annual  address, 
which  was  as  follows:  — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  and 

Fellow  Members  Maintainance  of 
Way  Master  Painters’  Association. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  g'reet  you 
this  morning  and  extend  the  * greetings 
of  our  fifteenth  annual  convention. 

This  meeting  recalls  to  my  memory 
October  19,  1912,  Vv'hich  was  the  opening 
of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  this 
Association  in  tlris  great  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  first  one  which  I had  attended. 
I have  been  in  attendance  at  all  except 


one  since  that  time,  and  can  assure  you 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  from  dis- 
cussions and  papers  presented  at  these 
meetings  have  more  than  repaid  me  and 
tlio  railroad  which  I represent  many 
times  over  for  the  time  spent  at  them. 

While  the  program  for  this  conven- 
tion is  not  as  elaborate  as  I would  like 
to  have  it.  the  subjects  are  all  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  and  much  knowledge 
can  be  gained  by  being  present  and  hear- 
ing them  read  and  discussed. 

It  is  my  desire  to  have  every  member 
take  an  active  part  in  these  meetings,  so 
that  when  the  proceedings  are  published 
they  will  show  that  everj'  name  that  ap- 
pears on  the  roster  will  also  be  shown  as 
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having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  different  subjects  which 
will  be  presented. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn  we 
have  not  lost  any  of  our  membership  by 
death  during-  the  past  year,  for  which 
we  should  be  vehy  grateful. 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  our  Associa- 
tion has  made  much  progress  in  the  last 
year  through  the  most  commendable  ef- 
forts of  our  secretary,  Mr.  Hager. 
There  has  been  a substantial  increase  in 
membership,  which  should  be  greater 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
large  field  we  have  to  draw  from  if  the 
proper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  As- 
sociation was  taken  by  those  who  should 
do  so. 

There  is  so  much  practical  knowledge 
to  be  gained  at  these  meetings  that  I 
can  not  understand  why  every  chief  en- 
gineer and  superintendent  of  bridges  and 
buildings  does  not  insist  on  having  his 
foreman  in  charge  of  painting  become 
a member  of  this  Association  and  attend 
the  annual  meetings;  but  we  should  not 
be  discouraged,  as  I understand  the  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
had  only  a membership  of  95  at  their 
fifteenth  annual  convention. 

A proposition  which  I would  like  to 
see  taken  up  by  this  Association  is  an 
apprentice  system  to  train  men  for  our 
special  line  of  work  and  which  I believe 
would  be  a big  help  in  building  up  an 
efficient  organization  of  Maintaince  of 
Way  Painters. 

There  are  several  other  projects  which 
have  been  presented  to  me  that  I would 
like  to  see  taken  up  by  this  Associa- 
tion, but  under  existing  conditions  I re- 
frain from  presenting  them  to  you  at  this 
time;  but  perhaps  by  the  time  of  our 
next  convention,  conditions  may  be  so 
changed  that  they  can  then  be  taken  up 
for  consideration  and  action. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  is 
now  drawing  near  the  end  and  I hope 
every  member  of  this  Association  has 
done  his  patriotic  duty  by  subscribing  to 
his  full  limit.  “Yes,  even,  until  it 
hurts.”  If  you  have  not,  there  is  still 
time  to  do  so.  Do  not  let  it  be  said 
that  we  have  a member  who  refused  his 
financial  and  moral  support  to  our  boys, 
who  have  gone  over  there  and  are  offer- 
ing their  lives  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  our  government,  and  make  the  world 
a safe  place  in  which  to  live. 

To  the  ladies  we  extend  our  hearty 
thanks  for  their  presence  at  this  con- 
vention. Though  the  entertaining  part 
of  the  program  has  been  omitted  for  pa- 
triotic reasons,  we  will  endeavor  to  see 
that  they  will  not  regret  their  presence 
here. 

I wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  Rev.  Frank  Amend  Beck 
for  the  blessings  called  down  upon  us 
from  on  high  for  the  successful  termin- 
ation of  this  convention. 

Thanks  is  also  due  Mr.  Harry  B.  Miller, 
City  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Chicago,  111., 
for  his  kind  words  of  welcome  in  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  is  also 
extended  to  all  persons  who  have  pre- 
pared papers  to  be  presented  at  these 
metings.  and  to  all  others  who  in  anj- 
way  assisted  in  marking  this  convention 
a success.  Included  with  these  I -wish  to 
especially  mention  the  Painters’  Maga- 
zine and  the  Railway  Maintainance  En- 
gineers, which  have  both  been  generous 
with  their  support. 

I now  declare  the  fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention open  for  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Secretary  Hager  presented  his  report, 
which  was  as  follows:  — 

To  the  Officers  and  Members:  — 

The  year  just  past  was  a busy  one. 
Still  I think  we  could  have  done  better, 
as  far  as  new  members  are  concerned, 
had  we  not  run  out  of  money. 

We  have  lost  five  members  this  year. 


master  painters,  secured  at  a great  ex- 
pense, to  whom  we  sent  invitations  to 
join  us,  also  copies  of  our  1916-1917  pro- 
ceedings, but  owing  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  we  were  unable  to 
follow  up  these  prospectives. 

We  have  lost  five  members  this  year; 
One  resigned,  one  retired  and  three  were 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  We 
have  secured  twenty-five  new  members, 
making  the  largest  membership  this  as- 
sociation has  ever  enjoyed  by  twenty - 
five  members.  We  have  also  secured 
three  new  associate  members.  Respect- 
fully submitted, 

F.  W.  HAGER,  Secretary. 

Secretary  Hager  stated  that  the  sec- 
retary’s office  had  no  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conventions  for  1909, 
1912,  1913  and  1914,  and  he  asked  any 
member  of  the  association  having  such 
copies  to  send  them  to  him. 

President  Conrad  then  appointed  the 
following  committees  on  President’s 
.Address  and  Auditing:  — 

President’s  Address — Messrs.  Phelps, 
French  and  Ebel. 

Auditing — Grimsted,  Staub  and  Dar- 
row. 

Proper  Handling  of  Paint 
After  It  Is  Received  by  the 
Artist. 

A PAPER  PREPARED  BY  S.  W. 
RUSSELL,  president  of  the 
Charles  A.  Long,  Jr.,  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  then  read.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  un- 
avoidably detained  at  home,  the  paper 
was  read  by  J.  M.  Head,  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine.  The  paper  follows:  — 

All  master  painters  should, 

and  probably  do,  know  the  correct 
way  to  handle  paint,  not  only  be- 
fore the  “man  behind  the  brush”  gets  it, 
but  how  it  should  be  applied.  If  paint 
is  not  properly  handled  before  the  “man 
behind  the  brush”  gets  it,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  react  against  the  paint  manufac- 
turer. I feel  quite  sure  that  this  condi- 
tion is  not  desired  by  either  the  master 
painter  or  the  paint  manufacturer. 

One  point  that  I would  like  to  make 
is  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  stirring 
the  paint  before  applying.  This  remark 
may  not  be  at  all  necessary  so  far  as 
the  master  painter  is  concerned,  but  the 
man  under  him  is  not  always  as  careful 
as  he  should  be.  An  instance  comes  to 
my  mind  where  a test  was  to  be  made 
of  some  bridge  paint  ready  mixed  for 
application  when  it  left  the  manufac- 
turer’s, but  when  it  reached  destination 
it  was  allowed  to  stand  in  a corner  for 
some  time  before  the  test  was  begun. 

After  a rea'sonable  length  of  time  the 
party  making  the  test  was  asked  for  a 
report  as  to  results  obtained.  The  an- 
swer came  as  follows: — “The  paint  was 
duly  applied  to  a section  or  panel  of  a 
bridge,  and  we  found  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  steel  properly,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  use  our  ‘own  mixture.’  ” 
This  report  no  doubt  was  a true  one, 
but  the  chief  trouble  about  the  test  was 
the  use  of  a “mixture”  in  one  instance 
and  the  use  of  no  “mixture”  in  the  other. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  sample 
sent  for  test  was  undoubtedly  due  to  no 
fault  of  the  material;  neither  was  it  due 
to  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  painter  to 
injure  any.  one,  but  he  was  surely  in- 
juring his  reputation  as  a painter  when 
he  failed  to  have  the  material  in  proper 
condition  before  application.  I mean  by 
this  that,  in  locating  the  reason  why  the 
sample  did  not  cover,  the  painter  made 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  stir  the 
paint  before  applying,  as  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  because  the  sample 
was  marked  “Ready  Mixed  for  Applica- 
tion.” This  frank  admission  on  his  part 
was  the  reason  for  a new  sample  being 
tested  and  the  material  finally  adopted 
as  standard  for  painting  bridges. 

S.  H.  RUSSELL. 

President  Conrad:  This  paper  is  short, 
but  it  is  full  of  good  meat,  and  it  be- 


hooves every  member  present,  and  those 
who  are  not  present,  to  give  heed  to 
what  it  says.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
tha,t  the  paint  be  properly  used  after 
it  is  received.  The  poor  workman  can 
make  a bad  job  with  the  best  paint. 

Secretary  Hager  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  of  wages,  and  asked  if 
the  convention  wished  to  discuss  it. 
After  some  informal  suggestions  by 
members  it  was  decided  by  the  chair 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take 
up  this  question  in  convention;  that  it 
was  a matter  which  could  properly  be 
the  topic  of  conversation  by  individual 
members  at  luncheon,  or  at  any  time 
when  a few  of  them  might  be  together 
unofficially. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
the  afternoon. 


Second  Session. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  15, 

CONVENTION  CALLED  TO  ORDER 
AT  2 o’clock.  President  Conrad  in 
the  chair.  President  Conrad  asked 
Vice-President  Jones  to  occupy  a seat 
on  the  platform,  which  he  did  during  the 
remainder  of  the  convention. 

President  Conrad  introduced  Charles 
H.  Hatfield  of  St.  Louis,  who,  he  said 
desired  to  point  out  to  the  convention 
the  desirability  of  choosing  St.  Louis  as 
the  next  meeting  place.  Mr.  Hatfield 
said  that  he  came  with  a message  of 
welcome  from  the  business  men,  the 
mayor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  St.  Louis.  The  association  did  not 
have  a large  membership  in  St.  Louis, 
but  he  was  sure  that  if  the  convention 
went  to  his  city  all  the  members  would 
have  a delightful  time.  St.  Louis  was 
centrally  located,  having  a larger  aggre- 
gate Pullman  mileage  than  even  Chi- 
cago. St.  Louis  wanted  the  convention, 
and  anything  he  could  do  for  the  mem- 
bers if  they  decided  to  go  to  St.  Louis 
he  would  do.  He  said  that  it  was  his 
job  to  take  care  of  conventions.  He  was 
in  touch  with  the  transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  it  had  said 
to  him  regarding  conventions  “Go  ahead 
and  have  your  conventions.”  He  would 
even  take  it  upon  himself,  if  they  came 
to  St.  Louis,  to  go  to  men  who  were 
not  members,  but  ought  to  be,  and  urge 
them  to  join  the  association. 

President  Conrad  called  attention  of 
the  fact  that  St.  Louis  was 
n the  center  of  the  country,  and  said 
he  believed  that  the  association’s  con- 
ventions  should  be  held  in  the  Central 
convenienffor 

the  great  body  of  the  membership. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  1 

The  report  of  committee  no. 

1,  on  the  subject  “Painting  of  Con- 
Crete  Surfaces,  Interior  and  Ex- 
terior,  was  read  by  A.  B.  Phelps,  Mas- 

Offio  Cleveland, 

Ohio.  The  paper  covered  the  subject 
thoroughly,  yet  with  a brevity  which 
made  it  admirable.  The  committee’s  re- 
port was  as  follows: 

The  PAINTING  OF  CONCRETE  IS 
a simple  matter  when  the  salt- 
peter or  alkali,  which  is  a compo- 
nent ppt  of  the  cement,  that  petrifies 
the  mixture,  when  gravel,  sand  and 
water  are  added,  is  “killed”  or  neu- 
tralized. 

Under  certain  conditions  concrete  re 
quires  no  special  preparation  or  treat- 
ment before  being  painted.  I refer  to 
tnoroughly  dried  thin  slabs  .like  concrete 
whistling  posts,  etc.;  on  these,  if  entire- 
ly  dried  out  and  perfectly  dm-  when 
painted,  the  paint  can  be  applied  the 
s.ame  as  if  they  were  w-ooden  posts,  and 
with  equal  results.  It  is  concrete  tvalls 
brick  walls  laid  in  cement  mortar  plas  ' 
tering  composed  partly  of  cement,  that 
gives  the  painter  trouble  sometimes. 

In  preparing  concrete  walls  for  paint- 
ing so  that  the  nitre  would  not  destroy 
the  paint,  the  old  process,  as  I was 
taught,  and  practiced  for  several  years. 
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was  to  give  the  concrete  surface  two 
I'oats.  consisting  of  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  wuiter  in  equal  parts 
li>  weight. 

Whenever  the  concrete  walls  were 
thoroughly  dry,  and  each  coat  of  the  so- 
lution allo\ved  to  dry.  fairly  satisfactory 
results  were  ohtained,  hut  frequently,  in 
hurried  work  (w'hich  is  the  kind  we  are 
called  on  to  do  in  railroad  work,  usual - 
Iv),  there  would  be  corners  and  places 
riot  well  ventilated,  where  the  concrete 
would  Vie  damp,  when  the  solution  was 
applied,  and  give  trouble,  and  the  result 
not  satisfactory. 

But  experience  and  experiments  usu- 
ally solve  all  these  problems.  Paint 
manufacturers  are  “onto”  the  trouble 
the  painter  has  had  in  trying  to  do  good 
work  on  concrete,  and  have  made  ex- 
periments and  tests,  until  they  have 
solved  the  cement  painting  problem. 
There  are  several  articles  on  the  mar- 
ket for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  a 
coating  of  their  material  will  “kill,”  or 
drive  "back  the  alkali  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  concrete  and  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  vegetable  oils  in  ordi- 
nary paints. 

The  writer  has  used  some  of  these 
manufactured  articles  with  quite  good 
lesults,  one  of  vfhich  has  always  given 
satisfaction.  The  process  of  preparing 
the  concrete  for  painting  consists  of 
applying  a single  coat  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  as  a priming  coat,  which 
it  really  is,  after  making  sure  that  the 
concrete  is  fairly  dried  out;  after  which 
two  coats  of  lead  and  oil,  or  other  paint, 
being  applied  produces  a complete  and 
well-painted  surface.  , 

I trv  to  be  pretty  nearly  “up  *o  date,  ’ 
and  fi-eely' admit  that  sometimes  a new 
thing  may  be  better  than  the  old  thing, 
and  when  manufacturers  have  an  ^ticle 
for  concrete  painting  that  will  kill  the 
saltpeter  and  answer  for  the  priming 
ccat  at  the  same  time,  I am  for  using  it. 
T have  been  doing  so  for  several  years, 
and  alwavs  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that 
in  painting  concrete  walls  or  structures 
that  have  been  made  by  pouring  the 
mixture  into  forms  that,  after  the  forms 
are  removed,  there  is  more,  or  less  un- 
evenness of  the  surface.  This  should  be 
smoothed  off  by  scrubbing  the  surface 
vdth  a brick,  stone  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, and  if  there  are  air  holes  or 
sunken  places  they  should  be  filled  up 
with  a mixture  of  sand  and  cement 
(with  water,  of  course)  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

It  also  improves  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  walls  if  given  a thin  coat  of 
cement,  applied  with  a brush,  which 
quickly  sets  and  dries  out,  if  the  wall 
is  dry.  after  which  the  painting  can 
proceed  as  described  above.. 

A.  B.  Phelps, 

Master  Painter,  N.  Y.  C.  Lines. 

Discussion  on  Conunittee’s 
Report. 

Mr.  Rieboldt ; — I would  like  to  say  that 
sometimes  the  trouble  with  excrescences 
anpearing  on  brick  walls  is  due  to  gut- 
ters being  out  of  condition.  Water  then 
gets  back  of  the  brick,  and  a gas  will 
form,  which  will  cause  a white  excres- 
cence. The  paint  comes  off,  or  raises 
up  like  little  warts. 

President  Conrad  spoke  of  an  article 
known  as  a flexible  compound  for  con- 
crete or  brick  walls.  The  concrete  ap- 
plication should  be  thinned  almost  en- 
tirely with  it. 

H.  B.  Wilson: — I have  had  experience 
where  the  smoothing  up  was  poor. 
When  a thin  coat  is  put  on  it  shells  off. 
Where  you  apply  a thin  coat  of  concrete 
is  it  of  the  same  material?  Where  thin 
coat  is  brushed  or  trowled  on  it  peels 
off.  Do  you  use  the  same  material  for 
the  coating? 

Mr.  Phelps; — I have  seen  the  same 
thing,  and  usually  the  coating  is  too 


thick.  It  should  be  a little  weak  rather 
than  too  strong 

Mr.  Bbel: — This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  painters  must  butt  up  against.  I 
have  noticed  scaling  more  where  cement 
and  water  is  used.  Many  painters  do 
not  use  sand.  Sand  sticks  better  and 
doesn’t  have  a tendency  to  peel.  I know 
of  a concrete  crossing  watchhouse  which 
was  all  right  on  the  outside,  but  which 
peeled  on  the  inside.  A concrete  man 
told  me  we  would  have  better  success 
if  we  used  sand. 

Mr.  Ebel  referred  to  the  McNichols’ 
treatment  of  the  use  of  zinc  sulphate 
crj^stals  dissolved  in  soft  water.  Mr. 
Phelps  said  that  he  had  painted  a lot 
of  stucco  work  and  never  had  trouble 


if  he  used  glue.  There  was  no  sign  of 
paint  deterioration  or  of  the  coating  be- 
coming destroyed,  and  there  was  no 
presence  of  alkili  that  he  knew  of. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  that  he  wondered 
when  the  coating  was  put  on  with  a 
bi'ush  if  the  use  of  some  size  would  not 
be  advisable.  In  putting  on  cement  it 
expands  and  contracts,  there  is  no 
binder  to  make  it  adhere.  In  such  case 
he  had  noticed  that  soon  there  was  a 
little  air  space  Brushed  on  it  had  not 
adhered,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  there 
were  some  size  to  make  it  adhere.  There 
was  no  binding  property  and  after  it 
had  dried  there  was  nothing  to  hold  it. 

President  Conrad  announced  that  at  3 
o’clock,  at  the  'Hotel  Sherman,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Bridges  and  Buildings,  C.  K.  Morse 
would  read  a paper.  Mr.  Morse,  United 
States  director  of  Maintenance  for  the 
Railway  Administration, 
tenance  for  the  U.  S.  Railway  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Paint  Situation  of  Today. 

The  president  announced 

THAT  the  paper  “The  Paint  Situ- 
ation of  Today,”  by  W.  R.  Parker, 
representing  John  Lucas  & Co.,  would 
be  read  by  Frank  L.  Campbell,  after 
which  the  convention  would  adjourn 


and  the  memliers  could  go  to  the  Hotel 
Sherman  to  hear  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  read  the  paper,  as 
follows:  — 

The  paint  industry,  as  all 

other  industries,  has  felt  in  many 
ways  the  effect  of  the  war,  and 
considerable  remodeling  has  been  neces- 
sary in  that  industry  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion as  it  changes  from  day  to  day. 

I thought  that  it  might  be  well  at  this 
convention  to  give  you  gentlemen  asem- 
bled  here,  who  I know  are  all  interested 
in  our  industry,  a general  idea  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  industry  today 
as  against  conditions  which  previously 
existed. 

The  figures  which  I am  going  to  give 


to  you  were  splendidly  given  to  the  paint 
industry  in  a report  of  general  condi- 
tions in  the  paint  industry,  made  by 
Mr.  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  vice-president  of 
the  company  which  I represent,  for  the 
Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  in 
June  of  this  year.  Mr.  Trigg  prepared 
some  percentage  figures  showing  in- 
creased cost  of  certain  representative 
materials  based  on  June,  1918,  figures  as 
compared  with  the  costs  in  effect  in  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  or  practically  a comparison 
covering  eighteen  monthss.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  may  figure  out  with 
some  manufacturers  a few  points  more 
or  less,  depending  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  products  used,  but  in  the 
main  they  will  be  found  to  be  substan- 
tially correct; — 


Naphtha  

Mineral  spirits 

Rosin-E  

Per  cent. 
Increase. 

50 

40 

40 

Rosin-WW  

, . . 60 

Varnish  gums  

. . . from  10 

to  75 

Shellac-'TN  

. . . 180 

Tin  cans  

8 

to  10 

Steel  kegs  

8 

to  10 

Packing  boxes  

76 

to  80 

Cooperage  

..  150 

Sulphuric  acid  

..  100 

Acetic  acid  

..  100 

Standard  Zinc  Oxide.  . . 

5 
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427 


Lehigh  zinc  9 

Lithopone  25 

Barytes  10 

Asbestine  30 

Silica  40 

China  clay 40 

One  grade  American  ocher 170 

Another  grade  American  ocher 90 

American  sienna  60 

American  umber  80 

Metallic  brown  145  per  cent.) 130 

Imported  French  ocher 200 

Italian  sienna 50 

Turkey  umber  60 

Yellow  prussiate  of  soda 150 

China  wood  oil 135 

Linseed  oil 75 

Indian  red  70 

American  Venetian  red 100 

Another  grade  American  Venetian 

red  60 

Grinders’  lampblack 40  to  50 


From  this  you  will  get  an  idea  as  to 
the  increased  costs  in  raw  materials  to 
the  paint  manufactutrer,  such  increases 
covering  a period  of  only  18  months, 
and  which,  in  itself,  does  not  represent 
all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
particular  product  because,  in  many  in- 
stances, due  to  various  reasons,  labor 
and  otherwise,  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  supplies  of  some 
particular  raw  product. 

White  lead  has  advanced  only  slightly 
during  that  period,  and  French  process 
zinc  was  on  a lower  price  level  than  in 
1917,  and  those  two  items  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Dry  Color  Situation  Serious. 

The  dry  color  situation  has  become  the 
most  serious,  particularly  as  applied  to 
chrome  yellows  and  chrome  greens.  Dry 
color  chrome  yellow  and  green  manufac- 
turers have  been  called  into  conference 
by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  relative  to  the  supply 
of  chrome  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  colors,  and  have  been  advised 
that  because  of  the  shortage  in  ocean 
tonnage  necessary  to  bring  chrome  ore 
to  this  country,  and  the  importance  of 
using  such  chrome  as  does  come  in  for 
ferro-steel,  that  the  use  of  chrome  in 
the  paint  business  will  have  to  be  very 
much  curtailed,  if  not  entirely  eliminated. 
If  a material  curtailment  is  ordered,  as 
is  quite  probable,  or  if  the  use  of  chrome 
is  entirely  withheld  from  the  industry, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  rearrange  our  af- 
fairs to  the  best  advantage.  Other 
shades  which  do  not  contain  chrome  yel- 
low or  chrome  green  will  have  to  be  es- 
tablished in  their  stead. 

To  indicate  to  you  just  what  this 
would  mean,  an  analysis  of  a 32  shade 
mixed  paint  color  card  now  in  general 
use  shows  22  of  the  32  shades  contain 
chrome  yellow  and  green  in  some  per- 
centage. With  particular  reference  to 
your  line  of  business,  should  this  cur- 
tailment become  necessary,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  necessary  to  eliminate 
some  colors  which  you  now  use  and 
adopt  other  colors  in  their  stead  which 
do  not  require  chrome  yellow  or  chrome 
green  in  their  makeup.  If  this  should 
become  necessary  we  know  we  can  count 
on  the  whole-souled  co-operation  of  the 
men  in  your  industry  to  line  up  your 
paint  requirements  on  a “Win-the-War” 
basis. 

Condition  in  Dry  Reds. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  field 
of  dry  reds  shows  no  improvement. 
Toluidines  and  eosines  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  practically  prohibitive  in 
price.  Paranitranaline  has  advanced 
substantially,  making  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  para  reds  (both  concentrate  and 
in  reduced  form)  necessary,  and  this,  of 
course,  will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of 
various  reds  necessary  to  your  industry. 

All  Blues,  C.  P.,  Chinese  Blue  and 
similar  products  show  an  increased  cost 
of  75  per  cent.,  as  against  January,  1917. 
This  increased  cost  of  Blue  is  reflected 
in  the  increased  cost  of  dry  greens. 


which  show  for  the  medium  shade  of  C. 
P.  an  increased  cost  of  30  per  cent. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  situations 
which  has  confronted  the  industry,  not 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  our  products, 
but  in,  the  manufacture  of  raw  products 
for  our  use,  has  been  the  labor  situation, 
wffiich,  of  course,  has  had  a constantly 
changing  complexion  in  various  locali- 
ties, meaning  a labor  turn-over  in  all 
plants  which  has  not  been  equaled  be- 
fore in  any  history  of  the  industry,  and 
is  reflected  in  the  output  of  every  plant, 

“The  question  of  packing  boxes  and 
barrels  so  necessary  for  the  carriage  of 
our  products  is  one  which  has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  due  to  the  fluc- 
tuating shortage  of  these  particular 
items.  The  situation  on  tin  cans  has 
also  been  a difficult  one  to  handle,  due 
to  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  great  de- 
mand on  this  industry  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  packages  in  other 
lines,  which  consequently  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  this  par- 
ticular commodity. 

Manufacturers  Doing  Their  Part. 

I think  we  can  say  without  a fear  of 
contradiction,  that  every  manufacturer, 
regardless  of  the  product  which  he  is 
producing,  which  is  in  any  way  affiliated 
with  our  industry,  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
produce  every  pound  of  material  which 
will  help  in  any  way  to  win  the  war. 
That  is,  prirmarily,  our  first  considera- 
tion. I know  in  talking  to  you  gentle- 
men that  that  is  the  thought  which  is 
uppermost  in  your  hearts,  and  if  con- 
ditions get  to  a point  where  things  do 
not  go  along  quite  so  smoothly  in  the 
getting  of  your  required  material  to  you 
as  quickly  as  it  should  be  done:  if  you 
are  subjected  to  the  difficulties  of 
changing  particular  colors,  due  to  con- 
ditions which  are  beyond  our  control, 
we  know  that  you  are  going  to  look  at 
it  in  the  broad-mi,nded,  broad-gauged 
American  way  that  it  is  only  one  more 
necessary  thing  to  backing  up  our  boys 
over  thefe  and  bringing  ultimate  victory. 

One  little  thought  that  I might  give 
to  you  at  this  particular  time,  that  you 
can  do  some  thinking  about,  is  the 
thought  that  a great  deal  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  all  manufacturers  if 
all  of  you  would  give  consideration  to 
the  thought  of  permitting  manufactur- 
ers to  furnish  to  you  standard  pieces  of 
goods  for  particular  purposes  that  they 
know  from  their  own  standpoint  will 
do  that  particular  work,  but  which  will 
not  be  exactly  in  accordance  with  speci- 
fications that  you  have  been  working 
under.  In  this  way,  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, even  to  a small  degree,  it 
will  help  out  in  the  long  run  by  not 
obliging  the  manufacturer  to  make  sev- 
eral thousand  different  pieces  of  goods, 
but  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commercial  Economy  Board  these 
standards  can  be  cut  own  to  a few  hun- 
dred Instead  of  the  several  thousand 
which  they  now  consist  of.  Of  course, 
this  necessitates  confidence  on  your  part 
in  the  manufacturer,  but  we  are  quite 
certain  you  will  freely  admit  that  any  of 
jthe  manufacturers  who  have  been  in  the 
paint  industry  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  are  well  qualified  to  judge  the 
character  of  goods  which  is  needed  in 
your  particular  line  of  work. 

Paint  Industry  Willing. 

I feel  that  I can  say  without  a chance 
of  contradiction  that  no  industry  has 
shown  more  readiness  or  greater  will- 
ingness to  give  of  its  resources,  men  and 
materials  to  the  great  cause  for  which 
we  are  all  battling  than  has  the  paint 
business.  In  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try paint  men  are  doing  their  part  in 
furthering  the  ends  and  plans  of  the 
administration,  and  it  is  needless  for 
any  one  to  say  that  our  industry  will 
back  the  government  in  its  war  program 
until  the  war  is  won  and  the  right  kind 
of  peace  is  assured.  There  is  a respon- 
sibility on  all  of  us  to  conserve  trans- 


portation, coal  and  all  other  essentials 
and  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Food  Administration  from  time 
to  time  as  its  requests  or  orders  are 
promulgated.  To  best  discharge  this 
responsibility  not  only  means  effort  on 
our  part,  but  co-operation  on  yours.  In- 
stead of  a lot  of  small  requisitions,  if 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  buy  your  require- 
ments ahead  for  some  time,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  make  the  han- 
dling of  the  order  a whole  lot  easier; 
will  facilitate  the  getting  of  materials 
and  save  clerical  labor  all  along  the  line, 
clear  the  way  for  getting  out  of 
additional  material  and  the  increasing  of 
our  output. 

I want  to  say,  not  only  speaking  for 
our  firm  individually,  but  for  the  entire 
paint  industry,  that  they  all  desire  to 
give  you  the  very  best  service  they  can 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  affected 
by  the  situation  in  many  ways  similar 
to  yourselves,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  “big  brother”  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  been  so  prevalent 
in  your  association  in  the  past  will 
evolve  itself  into  a form  of  co-operation 
with  our  industry  and  other  industries 
on  which  you  are  more  or  less  depend- 
ent for  your  supplies,  that  a consider- 
able speeding  up  will  be  the  result.  We 
all  have  but  the  one  thought  in  mind. 
We  have  started  out  to  do  this  business 
of  making  the  world  a safe  place  for 
democracy.  We  have  no  desire  to  quit 
cold  on  the  job.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  be  good  soldiers 
here  at  home  as  it  is  for  our  boys  and 
our  allies  to  be  good  soldiers  abroad. 
Let  us  do  our  little  part  by  co-operating 
with  each  other  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
order  that  service  may  be  rendered  and 
goods  delivered  with  the  least  possible 
strain  upon  both  of  us  under  present 
conditions. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  in  a 
body  to  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

Third  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  16. 

President  Conrad  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order  and  introduced  Robert  H. 
Ford,  valuation  engineer  of  the  C.  R.  I. 
& P . Ry.,  who  sijoke  extempoi-aneously 
on  the  conditions  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. He  pointed  out  the  conditions 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  said 
that  the  war  had  so  altered  them  that 
whereas  labor  was  not  fully  employed 
before,  there  was  now  a serious  short- 
age. Skilled  labor,  he  said,  was  defined 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Bu- 
reau as  men  who  worked  with  brain  and 
muscles.  Skilled  labor  had  been  in  far 
better  condition  than  unskilled;  it  had 
been  organized  or  semi-organized. 
Wages  were  higher  than  for  unskilled 
and  the  lines  had  been  closer  drawn.  All 
these  lines  had  now  been  shattered.  La- 
bor was  now  in  a chaotic  condition,  and 
the  unions  were  unable  to  control  then- 
own  men. 

Skilled  labor  had  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  an  organization.  Contracts 
were  existing  in  name  only.  The  car- 
penters’ union  could  not  enforce  its 
rules,  as  it  could  not  supply  enough 
union  men.  Ltnskilled  labor  was  now 
at  a premium.  In  the  old  days  the  for- 
eign element  composed  the  unskilled  la- 
bor. They  worked  in  gangs  and  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  country.  They  were  subject  to  a 
leader  or  padrone. 

The  greatest  blot  was  the  floating  la- 
bor. There  had  been  no  other  country  like 
ours  in  this  respect.  Prior  to  the  war 
this  was  not  understood,  but  it  is  now 
recognized.  One  drawback  was  the 
great  mass  of  foreign  labor,  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  .skilled  and  the  un- 
skilled. A premium  was  offered  for  un- 
skilled labor.  For  the  first  time  labor 
was  going  East;  the  West  was  the  great 
reservoir.  Formerly  they  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  Men  were  shipped 
out  in  carlods.  There  had  been  no 
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means  to  care  for  them,  and  result  liad 
been  unrest  and  dissatisfactioTi.  Indus- 
try suffered. 

Government’s  Slogan. 


The  government  had  recognized  this 
and  had  created  the  United  States  Ern- 
plovment  Bureau.  The  prjncipie  was  to 
have  one  channel  for  recruiting  laboi. 
The  slogan  now  was  “A  job  for  every 
man  ” The  old  employment  agency  had 
not  grasped  the  situation.  Three  thou- 
sand had  been  shipped  out  daily  from 
Chicago  at  one  time  and  there  had  been 
a tremendous  duplication  of  everything. 
The  United  States  board  was  divided 
into  six  divisions: — War,  navy,  food, 
fuel,  railway  and  shipping.  Formerly 
the  unskilled  labor  paid  fees.  He  knew 
one  agent  who  had  made  from  $12,000 
to  $15,000  a month.  . , 

The  government  employment  bureau 
sought  to  correct  this.  One  of  the  evils 
of  the  old  system  had  been  the  misuse 
of  transportation.  Men  would  be  sent 
across  the  continent.  They  would  be 
sent  in  carloads,  and  in  many  instaimes 
not  one  had  accepted  service  after  they 
arrived  at  destination. 

The  present  situation  had  Drought 
about  some  socialistic  conditions.  The 
government  had  been  forced  to  take 
over  great  industries  and  competition 
was  in  a measure  stifled:  This  was 
essary,  but  a time  was  coming  when 
there  would  be  a readjustment.  He  pre- 
dicted that  there  never  would  be  a com- 
plete return  to  the  old  methods.  Labor 
was  entitle  dto  a better  return.  The  la- 
borer is  the  only  man  to  have  just  one 
customer  at  a time. 


Ideas  Are  Changing. 

He  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
problem  of  floating  labor  would  And  its 
solution.  Even  now  there  were  over  5,- 
000  men  in  Chicago  who  were  not  work- 
ing, and  this  was  due  to  lax  laws.  There 
should  be  laws  causing  all  men  to  work, 
as  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Salvation  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  institutions  of  this  sort  had  rec- 
ognized that  they  had  had  a mistaken 
idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  labor  problem,  and  they  were  chang- 
ing their  plans.  He  cited  the  Dawes 
home  in  Chicago,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Charles  Dawes  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son.  The  idea  was  that 
every  man  should  be  able  to  have  a full 
stomach  and  a bed,  and  so  the  Dawes 
home  charged  10  cents  for  a bed  and  6 
cents  for  a meal.  But  this  had  now  been 
closed  to  all  but  soldiers  and  sailors.  It 
was  found  it  had  made  too  many  men 
contented  with  their  idle  lot.  There  was 
no  need  for  idle  men.  Under  the  so- 
called  philanthropic  methods  floaters 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  to  work. 

There  were  100,000  men  in  the  coun- 
try not  working.  One  evil  was  liquor, 
and  it  was  now  being  considered  as  a 
business  proposition  to  abolish  it.  The 
barrel  houses  were  the  resorts  of  un- 
skilled labor.  There  was  no  skilled  la- 
bor there.  When  these  were  blotted  out 
there  would  be  no  place  for  these  men 


to  go. 

Poor  domestic  conditions  were  re- 
sponsible for  much  poor  labor.  One  con- 
cern had  told  him  that  accidents  re- 
sulted more  to  men  whose  home  life  was 
bad  than  to  those  whose  domestic  sur- 
roundings were  pleasant. 

The  war  has  taught  a lesson.  It  has 
taught  us  to  have  more  care  for  our 
workers,  to  use  better  the  tools  which 
are  given  us. 


Painting  Stations. 


stpAINTING  STATIONS”  was  the 
• subject  of  a paper  by  G.  W. 
Thompson.  C.  B.  Field  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  was  to  have  occupied 
this  place  on  the  program,  but  could  not 
do  so.  Mr.  Thompson  himself  was  not 
present,  so  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Lacher. 

The  paper  was  as  follows:- — 


WHAT  I HAVE  TO  SAY  TO  you 
today,  although  nominally  upon 
the  above  subject,  will  be  a ram- 
oling  talk  on  the  subject  of  paint.  Some 
ot  the  things  that  I will  say  will  really 
be  largely  matters  with  which  you  are 
not  directly  concerned,  as  they  in  some 
cases  are  determined  for  you,  perhaps 
even  without  your  advice.  At  the  same 
time  you  are  vitally  interested  in  them 
and  your  opinions,  as  expressed  about 
the  results  that  you  obtain  in  your 
work,  have  often  a very  decided  connec- 
tion with  what  I have  to  say. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  paint  has  two 
purposes;  one  of  these  purposes  is  pro- 
tection and  the  other  is  decoration.  A 
paint,  however,  must  have  one  quaiity 
which  is  the  measure  of  its  serviceabil- 
ity for  both  of  these  purposes,  namely, 
durability.  A paint  that  is  not  durable 
does  not  protect  very  long,  nor  does  it 
decorate  satisfactorily. 

There  are  such  a large  number  of 
paint  materials  which  enter  into  the 
products  that  you  use  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  very  many  persons,  each  one 
of  them,  to  become  fully  equipped  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  these 
materials  for  the  various  ends  that  are 
sought.  The  number  of  paint  materials 
is  increasing  steadily  with  a correspond- 
ing increase  either  in  confusion  or  in 
the  need  of  more  study  on  the  part  of 
the  user  of  paint  materials,  unless  there 
is  provided  some  simpler  way  of 
handling  the  whoie  question.  To  illus- 
trate what  I mean,  let  us  for  a moment 
consider  the  various  paint  speciflcations 
which  are  gotten  up  by  the  railroads  of 
our  country,  even  if  we  narrow  these 
speciflcations  down  simply  to  the  paints 
which  are  used  on  stations.  I have  read 
over  many  of  these  speciflcations  and 
am  astonished  to  find  such  a lack  of 
uniformity  in  them.  It  is  possible  that 
this  is  only  a temporary  condition,  and 
that  under  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration paint  formulae  will  be  sim- 
plified and  made  more  uniform,  but  as 
the  thing  has  stood  for  some  time,  the 
variety  of  formulae  of  paints  seems  to 
be  about  as  great.  Each  one  seems  to 
be  distinct  and  as  if  of  a separate  genus. 

Many  Color  Schemes. 

I presume  it  is  natural  for  each  rail- 
road to  want  to  have  its  own  color 
scheme  so  that  the  weary  traveler  wak- 
ing up  early  in  the  morning  and  looking 
out  at  a passing  station  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  station  and  know  whether 
he  is  on  or  off  his  track.  I have  not 
much  to  criticize  in  the  fact  that  the 
color  schemes  of  stations  differ  so  much; 
in  fact,  I would  not  object  to  seeing 
them  differ  a great  deal  more  than  they 
do,  as  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  pas- 
senger traveling  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  and  who  feels  rather  blue,  to  see 
stations  colored  in  harmony  with  his 
feelings,  while,  when  he  gets  to  New 
York  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
he  would  see  more  of  the  rosy  hues  in 
• stations  as  his  hopes  rise  in  getting  near 
the  metropolis. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  develop  a 
great  variety  of  color  schemes,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  one  has  in  mind. 
Either  it  might  be,  for  instance,  that  you 
vVish  to  lull  the  traveler  into  a sense  of 
security,  in  which  case  the  color  scheme 
would  be  soft  and  peaceful.  If  on  the 
other  hand  you  want  to  arouse  in  him 
feelings  of  caution,  want  him  to  be  wide 
awake  for  uncertain  events,  then  the 
color  schemes  could  be  harsh  and 
shocking,  creating  an  inquiry  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  was  coming  next. 

Aside  from  all  joking,  however,  there 
remains  this  fact — that  iiaint  speciflca- 
tions for  railroad  stations  have  been 
complicated  and  bewildering,  and  I 
would  urge  simplification  of  formulae 
and  simplification  of  color  schemes.  To 
this  end  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  causes 
for  the  lack  of  simplicity  in  paint  speci- 
fications for  stations.  This  lack  of  sim- 
plicity is  due;  in  my  opinion,  to  a fail- 
ure to  appreciate  some  of  the  simpler 


principles  of  paint  designing.  I cannot 
go  into  this  matter  as  fully  as  I would 
like  on  this  occasion;  I can  simply  give 
a few  illustrations  of  what  I mean. 

Durability  of  Paint. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  the  durability  of  paint.  As  paint  is 
made  of  vehicle  and  pigment,.. the  ques- 
tion we  should  ask  is.  To  what  extent  is 
the  durability  of  paint  dependent  upon 
the  pigment  or  upon  the  vehicle  or  both? 
It  is  obvious  that  pigment  alone  will  not 
protect.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  oil 
alone  will  not  protect,  and  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  pigments  do  not  decay 
appreciably  and  that  paint  decay  is  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  oil  present. 
These  facts  are  well  known  and  are  not 
subject  to  controversy.  They  have, 

however,  led  to  two  different  conclu- 
sions. One  is  that  as  it  is  the  oil  that 
decays,  the  more  oil  you  have  in  a paint 
the  longer  it  will  last.  The  other  is  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  oil  that  decays, 
durability  is  obtained  by  the  protective 
action  of  the  pigment.  The  former 

theory  as  expressed  in  words,  is  “the  oil 
is  the  life  of  the  paint,”  while  the  latter 
theory  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Dudley,  em- 
ploys the  expression  that  the  pigment 
protects  the  oil  and  is  the  life  of  the 
paint. 

While  I am  inclined  to  agree  more 
with  Dr.  Dudley  than  with  his  oppo- 
nents, I still  believe  that  it  is  the  proper 
proportioning  of  the  paint  components 
that  gives  the  greatest  durability,  and 
from  my  experience  I am  inclined  to 
agree  practically  with  Dr.  Dudley  that, 
up  to  a certain  point,  the  iess  oil  there 
is  in  a paint  the  more  durable  it  is. 
My  opinion  has  been  based  upon  practi- 
cal experience  covering  many  thousands 
of  tests,  and  I have  repeatedly  made 
public  my  conclusions  for  a number  of 
years.  The  difficulty  that  arises  in  get- 
ting a proposition  of  this  kind  publicly 
accepted  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
popular  demand  for  high  gloss  finishing 
paints.  I think  that  this  is  a mistake. 
Very  few  paints  having  a high  gloss, 
excepting  enamel  saints,  will  retain  that 
gloss  satisfactorily  for  more  than  a 
year.  High  gloss  is  generally  obtained 
by  an  excess  of  oil,  and  I am  confident 
that  high  gloss  paints,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  less  durable  than  paints  which 
may  be  described  as  having  a',  semi- 
gloss. 

I would  like  to  explain  to  you  very 
roughly  the  reason  for  this.  In  dried 
paint  films  the  oil  present  acts  as  a 
binding  material  holding  the  particles 
of  pignnent  together.  The  more  oil  there 
is  present  the  greater  the  average  dis- 
tance between  these  particles.  The  less 
oil  there  is  present  the  closer  these  par- 
ticles are  together.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  closer  particles  are  to- 
gether the  more  firmly  they  hold  to- 
gether. A very  crude  illustration  of 
this  general  principle,  which  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  too  literally,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  glue.  We  have 
two  pieces  of  wood  that  we  wish  to 
glue  together.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
closer  these  pieces  of  wood  are  pressed 
together  the  stronger  the  glued  joint  is 
and  the  less  opportunity  there  is  for  the 
moisture  of  the  air  to  get  in  between 
the  pieces  of  wood  and  weaken  the 
joints. 

In  the  perishing  of  paint,  the  first 
thing  that  occurs  is  usually  a loss  of 
gloss.  My  experience  has  shown  that 
a high  gloss  paint,  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  will  have,  as  a rule,  a very  much 
less  gloss  than  a paint  which  had  a 
semi-gloss  at  he  beginning.  In  other 
words,  the  semi-gloss  paint  will  have 
a higher  gloss  at  the  end  of  a year’s 
exposure  than  a high  gloss  paint  will 
have.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  which  should  be  considered  in 
designing  paints. 

Paints  Differ  in  Degrees. 

Another  thing  is  that  paints  differ 
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from  each  other  in  degrees.  There  are 
not  very  many  wholly  good  or  wholly 
bad  paints.  We  can  only  judge  of  paints 
in  the  relative  sense,  ^hat  this  paint,  for 
instance,  is  better  than  that,  compar- 
ing them  with  regard  to  specific  per- 
formances Now,  if  paints  differ  from 
each  other,  how  shall  we  judge  of  them? 
My  answer  is  that  to  say  that  one  paint 
is  superior  to  another,  there  must  be 
some  substantial  difference  between 
them.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
too  much  of  a tendency,  in  my  opinion, 
to  look  for  trivial  differences.  It  would 
have  been  very  much  better  if  our  at- 
tention had  been  directed  uniformly 
only  toward  substantial  differences,  for 
trivial  differences  are  often  due  - to 
weather  conditions,  methods  of  appli- 
cation, environment,  etc.  Of  course 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a substantial  differ- 
ence, but  if  judges  and  juries  can  set- 
tle cases  on  question  involving  substan- 
tial differences,  surely  we  can  lighten 
our  load  somewhat  by  being  satisfied 
when  paints  give  us  substantially  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a funda- 
mental principle  of  paint  designing 
that  substantial  differences  in  paints  are 
due  to  substantial  differences  in  com- 
position. The  converse  is  also  true, 
that  only  paints  which  differ  substan- 
tially in  composition  will  differ  substan- 
tially in  the  qualities  they  possess.  And 
yet  we  have  paints  designed  on  most 
complicated  formulae,  with  small  per- 
centages of  pigments  that  have  no  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  the  service  the 
paints  give.  If  there  is  any  substantial 
result  from  the  introduction  of  small 
percentages  of  pigments  in  paints,  that 
substantial  result  is,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  substantial  con- 
fusion complicated  formulae  give. 

• There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention,  and  that 
relates  to  the  question  of  color  and 
color  schemes.  What  I have  said  about 
substantial  differences  in  paints  ap- 
plies equally  well  when  we  consider  the 
question  of  color  and  color  schemes. 
Suppose  you  have  two  paints  presum- 
ably of  the  same  color  and  yet  differing 
slightly.  Suppose  one  of  these  is  your 
standard  paint  and  the  other  has  been 
submitted  and  presumed  to  correspond 
with  the  standard.  You  compare  the  two 
paints  and  you  see  a difference.  Is  the 
difference  a trivial  one  or  is  it  a sub- 
stantial one?  Placed  side  by  side  the 
difference  appears  to  be  great.  Sep- 
arate the  two  paints,  however,  a short 
distance  from  each  other  and  you  may 
not  be  able  to  see  the  difference.  Ap- 
ply these  two  paints  to  two  different 
buildings  and  they  will  give  equally  sat- 
isfactory results  in  so  far  as  the  color 
effect  is  concerned. 

No  Absolute  Sense  of  Color. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
sense  of  color.  Everybody’s  eye  differs 
from  everybody  else’s  eye  in  power  of 
perceiving  color  differences.  Color  is 
affected  by  illumination.  It  is  also 
affected  by  color  environment.  There 
is  too  much  endeavor  to  get  sharp 
matching  of  colors,  because  colors  can 
differ  quite  considerably  when  they  are 
matched  close  to  each  other  and  yet  not 
differ  substantially  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  large  surfaces,  but  not  placed 
in  juxtaposition.  In  judging  of  color 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  com- 
paring them  that  will  allow  for  consider- 
able difference  so  long  as  those  di:ffer- 
ences  do  not  substantially  affect  their 
practical  use.  I will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. A railroad  used  a certain  dark 
olive.  It  called  for  a paint  composed  of 
lamp  black,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  green 
and  chrome  yellow — a rather  expensive 
paint.  A paint  could  be  made  substan- 
tially equal  to  this  by  using  lamp  black. 


prusian  blue  and  yellow  ochre,  a very 
much  cheaijer  paint  being  obtained  and 
one,  in  my  opinion,  having  equal  dura- 
bility. / 

Now,  let  me  mention  one  other  funda- 
mental proposition  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  designing  of  paint.  All 
paints  intended  for  decoration  should  be 
paints  that  have  no  jarring  effect  upon 
the  eye.  All  paints  when  applied,  to  get 
the  best  artistic  results,  should  be  paints 
that  blend  in  harmony  with  all  other 
colors  which  may  come  to  the  eye  from 
the  same  general  source.  If  any  one  of 
those  colors  jars,  it  is  inartistic  and 
. should  be  so  modified  that  no  jarring 
occurs.  Color  harmony  is  of  two  kinds: 
One  where  colors  are  the  same  in  hue, 
but  differ  in  intensitv  or  the  amount 
of  white  light  they  refiect  (luminosity). 
The  other  form  of  harmony  color  re- 
lates to  complimentary  colors.  Two  col- 
ors are,  complimentary  when  they  give 
the  effect  of  balancing  each  other.  Com- 
plimentary harmony  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  for  the  eye  to  judge.  It 
can,  however,  be  tested  out  'very  prac- 
tically by  a machine  that  will  spin  two 
colors,  presumably  in  harmony,  so  that 
their  rays  blend  in  reaching  the  eye.  If 
a perfectuly  neutral  gray  is  obtained, 
they  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

This  is  too  large  a subject,  however, 
for  me  to  go  into  at  this  time.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out,  however,  is  this — 
that  colors  that  contrast  too  sharply  are 
not,  harmonious.  This  is  why  a pure 
white  is  not  considered  by  the  best  ar- 
tistic decorators  a good  decorating 
color.  If  we  have  a red  in  juxtaposition 
with  a white,  the  white  should  be 
slightly  on  the  red,  or  an  inartistic  re- 
sult is  obtained.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  all  colors.  Pure  white  should 
never  be  used  except  for  line  effects.  1 
know  that  this  is  counter  to  many  of 
our  ideas,  because  we  have  often  been 
taught  that  a pure  white  building  is 
very  artistic.  What  I have  said,  how- 
ever, does  not  conflict  with  this  idea, 
because  it  will  be  found  that  the  pure 
white  building  is  exceedingly  inartistic 
except  when  seen  at  a distance.  White 
buildings  should  only  occupy  in  the  pic- 
ture which  the  eye  can  see  a small  frac- 
tirr  of  the  space  to  be  artistic. 

What  I have  had  to  say  with  regard 
to  color  may  be  summarized  this  way: 
Look  only  for  substantial  differences  in 
color.  Do  not  select  colors  that  jar 
with  each  other,  and  do  not  demand 
pure  whites  except  in  line  effects,  but 
always  have  them  tinted  to  harmonize 
with  color  environment. 

Avoid  High  Gloss  Paints. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that 
I make  certain  drastic  recommendations. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  high  gloss 
paints  should  be  avoided  because  they 
are  not  as  durable  as  paints  giving  a 
semi-gloss.  Furthermore,  semi-gloss 
paints  keep  cleaner  than  high  gloss 
paints;  in  other  words,  the  decorative 
value  of  paints  is  preserved  longer 
when  the  paints  are  semi-gloss  than 
when  they  are  high  gloss  paints.  My 
second  suggestion  relates  to  a simplifi- 
cation of  paint  formulae  eliminating 
from  each  formula  every  component 
that  is  not  present  in  a quantity  suffi- 
cient to  produce  substantial  results 
You  know  that  most  conundrums  have 
a catch  in  them.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  paints  could  be  classed  with 
conundrums  and  require  catches — things 
of  mystery,  things  that  lead  to  con- 
fusion. I hold  that  the  simpler  a pain! 
formula  is  the  fewer  things  the  painter 
has  to  consider  and  the  less  compli- 
cated his  job  becomes.  I make  the  plea 
for  a simplification  of  color  requirements 
and  color  schemes,  looking  only  in  color 
requirements  for  what  is  reasonable, 
and  in  color  schemes  for  the  avoidance 
of  what  is  jarring  and  inartistic. 


Structural  Metal  Primers  and 

Finishing  Coats. 

The  next  paper  was  that  of 

G.  G.  Mowat,  of  the  Sherwin-Will- 
iams company,  entitled  “Structural 
Metal  Primers  and  Finishing  Coats.”  It 
was  read  by  J.  M.  Head,  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  and  was  as  follows:  — 

The  specification  prepared 

BY  the  engineer  and  the  chemist, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  ef- 
ficient protective  covering  on  structural 
steel,  is  the  result  of  considerable  ex- 
perimenting. 

The  seat  of  the  trouble  is  In  the  chem- 
ical affinity  between  iron  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  Dry  iron  and  dry  air  have 
no  action  upon  each  other  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  and  the  other  gases  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  a chemical  reaction 
takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
“rust,”  which  is  a hydrated  ferric  oxide, 
or  iron  oxide,  and  is  much  the  same  as 
a limonite  iron  ore  from  which  iron  may 
be  extracted  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  rust  which  forms  in  the  oxidation. 
Hydrolysis  of  iron  takes  up  almost  two 
times  as  much  room  as  the  iron  which 
it  replaces,  hence  the  paint  or  protective 
film  will  be  pushed  away.  The  rust  is 
a moisture  absorbent  and  usually  car- 
ries not  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  water 
held  in  its  pores,  which  water  acts  as 
the  source  of  further  corrosive  action. 
Origin  of  Structural  Steel. 

A few  words  about  the  origin  of  your 
structural  steel.  The  blast  furnace  is  a 
pot  or  crucible  into  which  is  charged  a 
mixture  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone. 
This  is  subjected  to  a hot  air  blast.  The 
air  reacts  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke  to 
form  a lower  oxide  of  carbon.  This  in 
turn,  at  the  high  temperature  prevailing, 
takes  oxygen  away  from  the  iron  of  the 
iron  ore,  and  thus  liberates  the  metal  in 
molten  condition.  This  metal,  known  as 
“pig  iron,”  contains  much  carbon,  and 
air  is  blown  through  the  still  molten 
metal  in  an  apparatus  known  as  a con- 
verter. 

After  having  been  changed  to  “steel” 
in  the  converter  the  liquid  is  cast  into 
“blooms,”  and  these  may  then  be  rolled 
and  forged  into  structural  shapes. 

Owing  to  the  high  temperature  at 
which  the  shapes  are  rolled  or  forged 
and  the  necessity  of  having  this  process 
take  place  in  the  air,  each  shape  is  cov- 
ered with  a coating  of  black  magnetic 
iron  oxide  or  “mill  scale.” 

Now  the  peculiar  thing  about  this 
“mill  scale”  is  this,  that  it  is  quite  inert 
towards  the  corroding  action  of  a damp 
and  smoky  atmosphere,  and  hence,  if  it 
were  not  brittle  by  nature,  but  as  tough 
as  the  steel  underneath  it,  it  would  serve 
as  a good  protective  coating  for  the 
steel.  But  some  of  it  is  bound  to  chip 
off  during  handling  and  transportation, 
and  it  always  is  the  source  of  quick  cor- 
rosion of  the  underlying  steel  when 
moisture  and  atmospheric  gases  fur- 
nish the  go-between  for  the  rusting 
process;  for  the  mill  scale  and  the  iron 
constitute  the  positive  and  negative  ele- 
ments of  an  electrical  battery  and  the 
moisture  and  acid  gases  furnish  the 
vehicle  for  the  electrolysis,  which  re- 
sults in  the  attacking  and  removal  of 
valuable  iron  substance. 

The  engineer’s  specification  therefore 
calls  for  a complete  removal  of  all 
“mill  scale,”  and  this  cannot  be  effective 
by  the  use  of  the  whiskbroom  and 
putty  knife. 

Sandblasting,  wirebrushing  and 
pickling  are  three  methods  of  removing 
mill  scale  and  rust. 

The  former  are  mechanical  processes 
and  the  latter  is  a chemical  one.  The 
chemical  process  of  pickling  is  ain  ex- 
pensive one.  Hot  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  either  of 
these  with  hydro  fiuoric  acid,  may  be 
used  for  the  pickling  treatment.  When 
the  mill  scale  has  been  loosened  suf- 
ficiently, the  piece  is  removed  from  the 
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hot  acid  batli  and  subjected  to  a power- 
ful stream  of  water,  which  helps  to 
wash  off  scum  resulting  from  the 
process.  The  Nvork  must  then  be  given 
a bath  of  hot  milk  of  lime  to  insure  re- 
moval of  all  acid.  It  is  then  dried  best 
by  the  use  of  artificial  heat.  The  coat- 
ing of  lime  is  brushed  off  just  before 
ihe  metal  is  to  be  painted. 

Sandblasting  is  more  economical  of 
space  and  labor,  and  practically  any  lo- 
cation is  accessible  to  the  sandblast,  so 
that  it  is  most  frequently  used. 

After  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  so  as  to  be  practically  a bright 
metallic  one,  the  work  is  ready  for  the 
priming  coat. 

The  careful  removal  of  all  rust  should 
be  followed  immediately  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  priming  coat. 

What  Paint  Is. 

As  we  all  know,  a “paint”  is  a liquid 
consisting  of  a vehicle  with  a pigment 
in  suspension.  A fe%v  pigments  have 
been  discovered  or  are  known  to  usr.^ 
■which  take  the  place  of  the  expensive 
Bo\ver-Barff  treatment.  When  in  con- 
tact w'ith  the  clean  iron  surface  and  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  these  pig- 
ments produce  a continuous,  insoluble, 
inert  coating  on  the  iron. 

Such  pigments  in  the  order  of  their 
utility  are:  — 

Chromates  of  zinc  and  of  lead. 

Red  lead  and  orange  mineral. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese. 

In  order  to  know  what  kind  of  a paint 
is  the  best  one  to  use  for  a given  pur- 
pose is  a matter  of  experience,  and  “ex- 
perience is  a hard  taskmaster.”  It  is 
well  to  know  also  a little  of  the  theory 
of  why  a certain  deterioration  takes 
place  under  certain  circumstances  and 
not  under  other  conditions. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  prac- 
tical value  of  all  protective  pigments 
depends  on  their  atomic^  fineness,  den- 
sity, favorable  specific  gravity,  immu- 
nity from  atmospheric  influence,  ready 
ability  to  amalgamate  perfectly  with 
linseed  oil  and  remain  in  suspension 
during  application. 

Commercial  Red  Lead. 

Commercial  red  lead  usually  consists 
of  about  85  per  cent,  true  red  lead  and 
15  per  cent,  litharge.  If  we  remove  the 
litharge  chemically  we  may  obtain^  a 
true  red  lead.  A paint  made  up  from 
this  pigment  and  raw  linseed  oil  will 
not  dry  properly,  and  a dryer  or  sic- 
cative must  be  added  to  attain  a prac- 
tical rate  of  drying.  Litharge,  on  the 
other  hand,  combines  or  saponifies 
fairly  rapidly  with  dry  linseed  oil. 

It  has  been  proved  that  red  lead  serves 
best  purposes  when  used  on  structure 
submersed  in  water,  such  as  ships’  bot- 
toms, turbine  wheels,  channel  and  har- 
bor signal  devices,  bell  buoys,  etc.,  for 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  contact 
with  sulphurous  gases  it  has  a tendency 
to  disintegrate  rapidly. 

It  has  been  found  that  superior  in- 
hibitive  results  joined  with  greater 
durability  are  obtained  when  a mixture 
of  metal  chromes,  pure  iron  oxide  pig- 
ment and  powdered  silica  is  used  in  the 
paint  for  the  priming  coat. 

Ferro  chromes  are  used  by  British 
manufacturers  in  making  stainless  steel 
cutlery.  A formula  that  combines  these 
constituents  in  correct  proportions  has 
long  been  recognized  by  authorities  as 
a most  effective  and  economical  primer 
for  iron  and  steel.  Sulphurous  gases 
and  fumes  from  passing  locomotives 
have  a tendency  wherever  there  has 
been  an  abrasion  of  the  finishing  coat  on 
a steel  bridge  to  disintegrate  red  lead 
when  it  has  been  used  as  the  priming 
coat.  This  disadvantage  is  overcome  in 
the  use  of  a formula  as  outlined  above. 

Red  lead.  C.  P.  lead  chromate,  C.  P- 
chrome  green,  ultramarine,  lampblack, 
graphite,  have  little  or  no  action  in  this 
respect.  Nor  do  ochers,  umbers,  sien- 


nas, not  the  pure  iron  oxides.  Lamp- 
black and  graphite  are  believed  to  oe 
absolutely  free  from  any  action  upon 
the  linseed  oil,  because  paint  films  con- 
taining these  pigments  remain  elastic 
for  long  periods  of  years. 

Another  point  which  has  some  in- 
fluence on  the  durability  of  a paint  film 
and  on  its  non-permeability  is  the  fine 
ness  of  the  particles. 

No  single  coating  will  present  all  the 
features  desirable  in  a protective  film. 
Fixperience  has,  therefore,  led  up  to  the 
following  practice:  — 

1.  Complete  removal  of  mill  scale,  old 
co^iting  or  rust,  as  the  case  may  require. 

2k  Application  of  inhibitive  coating. 

3.  Application  of  first  protective  coat- 
ing. 

4.  Application  of  second  protective 
coating. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  to  carefully  ap- 
ply one  or  two  shop  coats  of  primer  in 
oil,  letting  each  of  these  set  properly, 
then  when  the  work  is  in  place  to  go 
over  and  repair  and  deficiencies  of  the 
priming  layers.  The  second  coat  should 
be  slightly  different  in  color,  and  con- 
tain some  inert  nigments  and  linseed 
oil,  and  a final  elastic  black  coat  of  inert 
pigments  and  linseed  oil  are  then  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  inhibitive  coat- 
ing should  vary  in  color  from  the  pro- 
tective coating — the  difference  in  color 
serving  to  prevent  imperfections  in  ap- 
plication. 

The  value  of  cleaning  and  painting 
structural  steel  is  a material  one  in  the 
total  cost  of  completely  erecting  a 
structure. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  possibility  of 
protecting  steel  structures  with  inhibi- 
tive and  sealing  coatings  in  this  way, 
then  we  would  have  to  surround  them 
with  Portland  cement  or  with  nobler 
metals. 

The  rules  for  the  proper  protection 
of  steel  are  not  always  observed,  and 
millions  of  tons  of  steel  structures  are 
hastening  to  premature  decay  because 
of  shortsightedness  and  skimping,  while 
other  millions  of  tons  are  at  least  fairly 
well  protected. 

I have  touched  as  lightly  as  possible 
upon,  the  chemical  and  electrical  _ fea- 
tures of  the  problem,  merely  outlining 
to  you  the  engineers’  and  chemists’  rea- 
sons for  having  drafted  certain  specifi- 
cations for  the  application  of  protective 
coatings. 

W.  F.  Gallagher  asked  permission  to 
say  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Mowat 
to  deliver  a paper  to  the  convention.  Mr. 
Mowat  had  intended  to  be  present  and 
read  his  paper,  but  had  been  called  back 
to  Cleveland  unexpectedly. 

Discussion. 

IN  THE  DISCLTSSION  WHICH  fol- 
lowed President  Conrad  said  he  had 
' had  experience  where  steel  had 
come  in  contact  with  fumes,  and  it  was 
not  protected.  He  had  used  a material 
which  was  not  a paint.  It  was  the  mean- 
est stuff  he  ever  had  worked  with,  but 
it  looked  as  though  it  might  be  a suc- 
cess. He  could  tell  more  about  it  a year 
hence.  It  was  a sort  of  plastic  cement. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  had  a case 
where  he  painted  a small  viaduct.  He 
had  used  high-grade  red  lead  and  pure 
raw  linseed  oil.  The  surface  had  been 
cleaned  by  nand  thoroughly.  In  one 
year’s  time  this  oxide  had  all  broken 
Tip.  In  other  cases,  where  material  was 
not  so  highly  guaranteed,  he  had  had 
better  results,  and  he  wondered  if  it 
was  better  to  use  an  oxide  or  a carbon. 

Sand  Blast  for  Steel. 

President  Conrad  said  it  was  conceded 
that  red  lead  was  the  best  for  steel,  but 
they  had  been  trying  to  find  something 
else,  as  red  lead  was  not  always  a com- 
plete success.  There  should  be  no  rust. 
Sand  blast  was  the  only  way  to  clean 


.•Jteel — it  would  cut  all  rust.  He  had 
places  where  steel  had  been  made  as 
clean  as  new  steel;  they  had  experi- 
mented -with  all  kinds  of  materials.  One 
place  built  in  1896  had  been  painted  four 
times  and  patched  every  year.  The  en- 
gine houses  had  been  turned  over  to  his 
department.  One  house  had  fifty-two 
stalls.  Inspector  said  that  steel  was  all 
right,  but  it  did  not  stand,  and  sixty 
beams  had  been  replaced  with  wooden 
ones. 

Responding  to  a question  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  President  Conrad  said  he  had 
thoroughly  sand-blasted  the  steel. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  that  in  his  experience 
he  had  found  nothing  better  than  red 
lead  for  first  coat,  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  percentage  of  pigment 
used  said  that  it  was  hard  to  say.  He 
applied  as  thickly  as  it  would  spread. 

Red  Lead  and  Lampblack. 

Vice-President  Jones,  answering  a re- 
quest, told  of  some  work  he  had  done  a 
year  ago,  which  had  held  up  well.  He 
had  used  two  coats  of  red  lead  and  fin- 
is_hed  with  lampblack.  He  used  red  lead 
25  pounds  to  a gallon  of  oil,  and  in  paste 
2.9  gallons  of  oil  to  100  pounds  of  red 
lead. 

Mr.  Lewis: — ^Ve  had  bridges  we 
spotted  with  red  lead  and  lamp  black- 
then  coated  with  red  lead  and  lamp- 
black. then  put  graphite  on.  I have 
never  found  better  results  than  with  red 
lead  and  graphite. 

Pi esident  Conrad: — I did  not  condemn 
red  lead.  I said  it  would  not  hold  where 
there  were  gas  fumes.  We  have  found 
nothing  to  hold  on  this  job.  One  bad 
feature  in  this  place  is  that  all  steam 
and  smoke  goes  up  and  lays  on  the 
beams  and  the  top.  W^e  used  graphite. 

1 11  say  it  held  a little  better,  but  nothing 
has  held  up  well.  Next  year  we  will 
have  to  repaint.  It’s  a hard  job.  I 
nearly  had  a strike  among  the  men  when 
I asked  them  to  paint  it. 

Mr.  Lewis: — I have  never  found  any- 
thing to  stand  salt  water  and  locomotive 
fumes.  Graphite  comes  the  nearest  to  it. 
The  best  way  is  to  spot  with  red  lead. 

Question  of  Expense. 

Mr.  Milson: — I do  not  discredit  red 
lead.  I think  it  one  of  the  best  adhesive 
paints.  What  I was  getting  at  was 
whether  or  not  there  was  something  less 
expensive.  I have  Used  graphite  and  red 
lead,  about  fifty-fifty  mixture.  Graphite 
will  stay  damp  underneath,  and  in  my 
experience  there  was  no  rust  in  about  a 
year.  Where  you  can  clean  pitted  steel 
I think  that  a flowing  coat  of  graphite 
will  give  better  satisfaction  than 
brushed-in  red  lead. 

Mr.  Hopkins  told  of  his  experience  on 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe  road.  He 
had  bridges  painted  seven  years  with 
oxide  and  carbon  paints.  If  he  applied 
led  lead  and  followed  with  graphite 
after  proper  drying,  he  got  good  results! 
Always  have  the  two  coatings  of  the 
same  hardness.  If  one  coat  is  soft  and 
the  other  hard,  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion causes  bad  results. 

Steel  Must  Be  Clean. 

Mr.  Ebel  belie-ved  red  lead  one  of  the 
best  pigments  if  properly  applied.  The 
steel  must  be  clean,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  before  being  painted,  as 
rust  begins  almost  as  soon  as  you  finish 
structure  partly  submerged.  One  he  had 
in  mind  was  two-thirds  under  water  all 
the  time,  and  after  three  years  was  in 
good  shape.  He  had  used  dry  lead  and 
linseed  oil.  He  had  applied  it  very 
heavily.  He  had  a dome  on  a turntable 
on  which  he  had  tried  red  lead  and 
graphite.  This  was  a severe  test.  It 
was  repainted  every  year.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  paint  that  would 
stand  such  a test.  Their  bridges  were 
painted  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
they  had  had  some  good  results  with 
lampblack. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  there  was  a dif- 
ference between  structures,  as  some  of 
them  were  subject  to  the  severe  jar  of 
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the  rolling  stock,  while  others  were  not. 
The  master  painter  would  have  to  use 
his  judgment  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Ebel 
replied  that  he  had  had  experiences  of 
this  nature,  and  where  structures  were 
subjected  to  strains  caused  by  much 
switching,  starting  and  stopping  of 
trains,  the  film  would  break.  He  cited 
the  case  of  grease  hitting  fioor  beams, 
which  caused  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else  Paint  would  not  adhere  to 
grease.  The  beams  should  be  washed 
with  benzine. 

Mr.  Lacher  thought  that  this  problem 
would  be  simplified  in  the  future — the 
painting  of  steel — by  the  fact  that  the 
roads  are  inclined  more  and  more  to  the 
use  of  concrete  casings  for  the  steel.  Mr. 
Phelps  said  this  might  be  so.  but  the 
master  painter  still  had  the  problem  to 
deal  with  in  the  meantime.  He  found 
in  many  cases  a good  preservative  was 
just  crude  oil,  allowing  the  dust  and 
cinders  to  collect.  The  steel  would  re- 
main just  as  good  underneath  for  years. 
Mr.  Ebel  said  that  they  had  adopted  a 
plan  of  using  crude  oil  on  all  their  track 
scales. 

Paying  Delegates  Expenses. 

Secretary*  Hager  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  paying  of  delegates’  expenses 
by  the  railroads.  From  a telegram  from 
Mr.  Prouty,  Director  of  Public  Service 
and  Accounting,  he  judged  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  Mr.  Prouty’s  order  that  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates  be  paid  by  the 
employing  road.  Considerable  discus- 
sion arose,  as  some  of  the  roads  paid 
expenses  and  some  did  not.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  motion  that  the  dele- 
gates take  up  the  question  with  their 
roads  on  returning  home,  and  then,  if 
the  expenses  were  not  paid,  to  have  the 
secretary  take  the  matter  up  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  just  what  the  sit- 
uation the  delegates  as  to  expenses 
would  be. 

The  president  announced  that  a com- 
mittee on  ‘ Question  Box”  would  be  ap- 
pointed, and  he  named  Messrs.  Phelps. 
Ebel  and  French. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  chair 
that  the  De  Vilbiss  company  would  give 
an  exhibition  of  its  air  paint  spraying 
system  at  3 o’clock  under  the  Metro- 
politan Elevated  structure  just  off  Mar- 
ket street,  and  that  all  the  members 
were  invited  to  see  it.  .At  2:30  there 
would  be  automobiles  at  the  hotel  en- 
trance for  the  ladies  for  a trijj  around 
the  city. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Fourth  Session. 

Thursday  Morning,  October  17. 

PRESIDENT  COXRAD  CALLED  the 
convention  to  order,  and  announced 
that  they  would  complete  the  pro- 
gram without  further  adjournment,  as 
a number  of  the  delegates  wanted  to 
get  away. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  2. 

M.  F.  Ebel  made  an  extemporaneous 
report  for  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject? “Which  Makes  the  Best  Mainte- 
nance Way  Painter: — One  Tutored  in 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Work  or  One 
Schooled  in  Contract  Work?”  He  said 
that  his  experience  had  been  that  a 
painter  taught  by  a foreman  makes  a 
better  painter  than  one  trained  from 
the  regular  field.  He  had  hired  paint- 
ers who  had  been  with  regular  contrac- 
ors.  They  were,  perhaps,  faster,  but 
were  not  so  good  for  railroad  work  as 
the  man  who  had  had  no  previous 
knowledge,  but  was  taught  by  the  fore- 
man painter.  The  man  trained  in 
maintenance  of  way  work  proved  more 
profitable  to  the  railroad. 

President  Conrad  remarked  that  in 
his  experience  the  man  from  the  outside 
was  all  right  for  some  work,  but  at  other 
work  he  balked.  On  bridge  work  he 
wants  to  jump  out.  He  had  a man  now 
on  engine  house  work  who  would  "kick 


out”  if  he  could.  The  regular  painter 
don't  like  the  dirty  work  that  falls  to 
the  railroad  painter.  If  the  men  can  be 
trained  by  the  maintenance  of  way  mas- 
ter painter  they  are  more  careful  than 
the  ordinary  painter. 

Mr.  Ebel  told  of  an  experience  with 
three  men  who  had  been  house  painters. 
They  did  fine  inside  work.  Then  they 
got  some  dirty  engine  house  work  and 
they  dropped  out,  and  he  had  to  fall 
back  of  some  of  his  discarded  men. 

Carboliniuiti  Wood  Preserva- 
tive. 

The  paper  ox  this  subject. 

which  was  prepared  by  B.  M.  Mc- 
Dade,  Railway  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  was  read 
as  follows: 

The  treatment  of  woods 

SEEMS  TO  have  evolved  more  for 
the  tonic  of  killing  value  of  the 
materials  used  than  its  preservative 
value. 

In  early  Roman  times  Pliny  records 
the  use  of  garlic  boiled  in  vinegar  as  a 
preservative  of  wood  from  worm  at- 
tacks. The  Egyptians  used  oil  of  cedar, 
tar  and  linseed  oil  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  its  tonic  and  preservative  value. 

Early  Britons  used  petroleum  and  lin- 
seed oils,  and  in  this  country  records 
show  that  as  early  as  1838  cross-ties  were 
treated  with  a solution  of  bichloride  o- 
mercury,  which  was  used  on  the  North- 
ern Central  Railroad  of  Maryland. 

Since  that  date  numerous  chemicals 
and  oils  have  been  used,  among  them 
fish  oil  and  rosin,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  tar  and  tobacco  leaf  juice,  etc., 
worked  into  many  processes,  such  as 
kyanizing,  vulcanizing  and  saccharine 
treatments.  These,  however,  seem  to 
have  narrowed  down  to  the  full  cell 
treatment,  which  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  materials  used  both 
preserve  and  disinfect  and  the  cells 
should  be  left  full. 

The  empty  cell  treatment,  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ma- 
terial used  acts  principally  as  an  anti- 
septic and  does  its  work  as  a preserva- 
tive by  its  tonic  effects,  is  best  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  prevent  action  on  the 
fibre  of  the  timber,  if  any,  for  economy. 

The  means  of  securing  either  of  these 
effects  and  the  materials  used  seem  also 
to  have  been  minimized  to  either  of  the 
following: — The  vacuum  or  pressure, 
open  tank,  or  non- -pressure,  the  brush 
or  superficial  treatments,  using  either 
light  gravity  solutions  or  creosote  oil  in 
the  vacuum  of  pressure  treatment, 
where  the  moisture  is  extracted  by 
vacuum  process  and  the  preservative  is 
forced  into  the  cells.  This,  while  the 
most  effective,  is  the  most  expensive,  re- 
quiring a great  expenditure  in  plant 
equipment  and  in  handling,  shipping  and 
reshipping  timbers,  and  is  only  practic- 
able where  a large  amount  of  this  worK 
:s  to  be  done. 

Taking  for  granted  that  most  timber 
on  new  construction  work  have  received 
Treatment,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
its  maintenance,  which  will  require 
more  interest  in  the  non-pressure  or 
open  tank  treatment,  the  superficial  or 
brush  treatment. 

Non-Pressure  Treatment. 

The  opinion  of  most  authorities  seem 
to  be  that,  while  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, the  non-pressure  treatment  -s 
relativelv  the  next  best  method  for  the 
application  of  preservatives  and  is  also 
relatively  less  in  cost,  both  of  equip- 
ment and  in  handling  or  reshipping  tim- 
ber. as  these  open  tanks  are  not  neces- 
sarily stationary.  The  equipment  can 
be  easily  moved  to  noints  of  convenience. 
Heavier  oil.  as  carbolineum.  or  heavy 
anthracine  oils  are  chiefly  used  in  this 
process,  being  appb'ed  alternately  hot 
and  cold.  In  tanks  where  small  timbers 
Or  butts  are  treated,  timbers  can  remain 


in  the  preservative  full  time,  from  thirty 
minutes  to  four  hours,  according  to  the 
seasoned  condition  Ox  the  timber  and 
:ts  density. 

There  is  a scale  prepared  by  the 
American  Wood  Preservers  Associa- 
tion. showing  in  detail  both  the  season- 
ing periods  of  different  woods,  the 
period  of  treatment  by  each  method,  also 
the  .uegree  of  heat  necessary  for  prac- 
ticable penetration. 

'The  superficial  or  brush  treatment, 
being  the  one  which  is  in  commonest 
use  in  treating  an  occasional  timber  for 
leplacement  and  for  belt  treatment  of 
poles,  etc.,  is  necessarily  the  most  in- 
teresting to  us  in  maintenance  work. 

Carbolineum,  or  dead  oil  of  coal-tar, 
creosoted,  is  almost  if  not  entilely 
used,  its  application  being  by  means  of 
brush  or  spray,  applied  alternatelv  hot 
and  cold. 

ibis  material  having  been  in  use 
many  years,  has  antiseptic  or  tonic  as 
wea  as  preservative  value. 

Prior  to  the  war  it  was  imported  into 
this  country  principally  from  Germany 
and  sold  as  "avenarius  carbolineum.” 
carbolineum  being  the  product  of  the 
destructive  distaiization  of  coal-tar 
coming  off  at  the  temperature  of  from 
- 1 u degree  to  360  degrees  Centigrade,  or 
the  measure  by'  which  zero  is  freezing, 
and  100  degrees  boiling  point,  differing 
from  common  measure  called  Faiiren- 
heit,  by  which  32  degrees  is  freezing  and 
212  degrees  boiling  point. 

M nen  this  product  was  first  used  no 
doubt  It  gave  off  very'  unpleasant  odors, 
to  overcome  which  which  Mr.  Avenarius, 
a German,  treated  this  heavy  anthracine 
oil  with  chlorine  gas,  thereby  the  name. 
But  as  this  name  is  rapidly  going  into 
disuse,  most  wood  preservatives  being 
bought  under  specifications  or  by  our 
own  American  trade  names,  occasioned 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  American 
manufacturers  have  progressed  in  the 
business  of  producing  coal-tar  deriva- 
tives. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  tha.t 
1,580  products  are  secured  by'  destruc- 
txve  distillization  of  coal-tar,  which  are 
obtained  roughly  as  follows: — 

Light  oils,  benzol,  toluol,  phenol, 
naphtha,  etc.,  40  to  160  degrees  C. 

Medium  oils  and  acids  dye,  picric,  car- 
bolic acid  and  colors,  170  to  220  de- 
grees C. 

Heavy  oils,  dead  oil  of  creosote,  etc., 
230  to  260  degrees  C. 

Heavy  anthracine  oils  or  carbolineum, 
270  to  360  degrees  C. 

Hard  pitch,  370  to  400  degrees  C. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wood  preserva- 
tive should  be  between  1.046  and  1.108 
and  not  below  1.020.  Not  inflammable 
below  120  degrees  C. 

This  oil  is  the  last  volatile  fraction 
distilled  from  coal-tar.  Its  mixture 
with  a percentage  of  creosote  seems  to 
be  advantageous  to  its  tonic  and  pene- 
trating value. 

Fungi  Causes  Rot. 

Decay  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  a low 
form  of  plant  hfe  called  fungi,  which 
feed  on  certain  substances  in  the  tissues 
of  the  wood  and  cause  the  structure  to 
crumble  or  rot.  Fungi  spreads  chiefly’ 
by  growing  over  intervening  space  from 
timber  to  timber,  though  it  is  carried 
by  other  means  and  is  a menace  to 
sound  woods.  M’e  are  informed  of  the 
astonishing  fact  that  fungi  and  not  the 
fermentation  of  sop  or  reaction  of  soil 
causes  decay. 

"WTien  you  consider  that  statistics 
show  a prolongation  of  usefulness  of 
timbers  from  two  to  often  three  and 
four  times  its  former  useful  limit, 
you  may  gather  something  of  the 
redognized  importance  of  the  use  of 
wood  preservatives. 

In  1895  there  were  only  fifteen  plants 
in  this  country  for  treatment  of  timber. 
In  1914  there  were  122  such  plants.  As 
we  are  being  forced  to  adopt  more  strict 
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policies  of  conservation,  I believe  that 
each  of  us  fully  recognize  the  great  and 
pressing  value  of  the  question  of  more 
extensive  use  of  wood  preservatives  as 
relating  to  each  of  our  individual 
problems. 

Not  only  as  a selfish  matter  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  ourselves,  but  by 
using  this  product  from  American 
manufacturers  you  will  greatly  assist  in 
making  possible  the  development  of  the 
great  dye  and  other  chemical  industries 
in  America,  which  has  been  largely  in 
the  hands  of  our  hated  adversary,  the 
Huns,  and  thereby  help  put  down  the 
baby  murderers. 

Volume  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Painting. 

This  report  was  read  by  w.  s. 

Lacher.  In  connection  with  the  fig- 
ures which  he  used  in  the  report  he 
said  that  he  had  sent  out  a list  to  all 
members  with  the  request  that  the 
items  be  filled  in.  He  had  received  23 
replies.  President  said  that  Mr.  Lacher 
and  the  committee  deserved  credit,  but 
he  felt  the  association  was  open  to  cen- 
sure for  not  replying  fully.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  up  before,  and  it  was 
taken  up  again  last  year.  The  inquiry 
was  very  important,  as  it  brought  out 
the  need  of  the  painting  department  in 
a railroad. 

Mr.  Lacher  said  he  felt  that  the  as- 
sociation should  not  be  very  strongly 
censured,  as  the  percentage  of  replies 
was  about  as  large  as  usual  in  such 
cases. 

The  committee  report,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Lacher,  was  as  follows;  — 

At  the  last  convention  of 

THIS  Association  a committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  some  measure 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
master  painters,  and  after  discuss- 
ing this  matter  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  this  could  best  be  obtained 
by  securing  information  on  the  amount 
of  material  and  the  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  doing  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  maintenance  master 
painters.  Accordingly,  a questionnaire 
was  sent  to  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation requesting  their  co-operation  in 
sending  to  the  speaker  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  amount  of  materials 
used  under  their  direction  during  1917 
and  the  amount  of  labor  in  toldl  hours 
work  and  total  pay  roll  for  the  year. 
Twenty-three  replies  to  this  circular 
were  received,  and  the  committee  feels 
very  much  indebted  to  the  men  who 
took  the  pains  to  prepare  these  state- 
ments. 

The  replies  received  may  be  said  witn- 
out  question  to  be  representative  of  the 
entire  country,  and  included  districts 
from  Texas  to  New  England  and  from 
Kentucky  to  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  total  mileage  covered  by 
these  reports  is  12,690,  or  approximately 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  mam 
line  for  all  railways  in  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  territory  reported  by  the 
individual  master  painters  varied  from 
100  miles  of  line  to  2,577.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  as  much  money 
was  spent  on  this  100  miles  as  on  the 
2,577,  as  the  district  in  the  one  case 
represented  an  intensely  developed  te.r- 
ritory,  including  an  important  Eastern 
terminal,  while  the  other  represented 
main  lines  and  branch  lines  in  the 
Middle  West. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  a table 
was  nrepared  in  which  the  amount  of 
white*  lead,  lampblack,  putty,  linseed 
oil,  etc.,  reported  by  each  district  was 
entered,  and  by  totaling  the  colurnns 
containing  these  figures  and  dividing 
by  12,690,  the  total  mileage,  quantities 
Were  obtained  which  represented  the 
average  amount  of  material  used  per 
mile  of  railway  line.  Then  multiplying 


the  round  figure  of  270,000  for  the  total 
mileage  of  railway  line  in  the  United 
States,  figures  were  obtained  which 
represent  approximately  the  amount  of 
material  of  each  kind  used  for  main- 
tenance of  way  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  I say  approximately  be- 
cause the  total  figures  for  the  country 
are  based  on  information  received  from 
only  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  no 
other  information  is  available  to  give 
the  equivalent  of  that  here  obtained. 
In  other  words,  this  is  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  be  had  until 
some  one  devises  a means  of  obtaining 
it  more  accurately.  The  table  below 
gives  the  totals  as  have  been  obtained:  — 

Pounds. 

3.400.000 

2.100.000 

190.000 

360.000 

' 22,000 

58.000 

570.000 

11.000 

Gallons. 


Mixed  paint  for  bridges....  630.000 
Mixed  paint  for  stations...  490,000 

Linseed  oil 480,000 

Turpentine  130,000 

Other  thinners 56,000 

Other  oils 120,000 

Varnishes  43,000 

Shellac  14,000 

Alcohol  6,700 

Brushes  140,000 


A similar  analysis  was  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor,  except  for  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  reports  did  not  contain 
this  information,  so  that  the  miles  of 
line  considered  is  11,373,  instead  of  12,- 
690,  as  was  the  case  of  most  of  the  ma- 
terials. Based  on  the  information  avail- 
able, however,  it  is  found  that  the  total 
hours  of  labor  during  1917  was  eighty- 
two  hours  per  mile  of  line,  or  $27.  Total 
for  the  country  was  22,000,000  hours  of 
work,  or  a total  pay  roll  of  $7,400,000. 
Approximate  unit  prices  for  the  vari- 
ous materials  were  applied  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  gives  an  approximate 
value  for  all  materials  used  by  the 
maintenance  master  painters  in  the 
United  States  as  of  about  $3,500,000, 
which  means  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  maintenance  painting  aggregates 
close  to  $11,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  report  received  is  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  material  used  per 
hundred  miles  of  line  on  the  different 
territories  in  question.  Take  the  case 
of  white  lead;  one  report  stated  that  no 
white  lead  had  been  used  at  all,  while 
a great  many  used  as  much  as  1,200 
pounds,  and  three  used  over  9,000 
pounds.  With  bridge  paint,  the  con- 
sumption per  hundred  miles  varied  from 
practically  nothing  to  over  1,200  gal- 
lons. With  station  paint  the  maximum 
was  1,800  gallons.  In  the  case  of  lin- 
seed oil  the  minimum  was  30  gallons 
and  the  maximum  1,460  gallons. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  direct  comparison  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  mixed  paint  used  or  that 
of  any  other  item,  since  it  is  a fact  that 
where  a small  amount  of  mixed  paint 
is  used,  the  chances  are  that  the  report 
shows  a larger  consumption  of  linseed 
oil  and  pigment,  showing  that  a larger 
proportion  of  the  paint  was  mixed  on 
the  job.  In  the  case  of  the  annual  pay 
roll,  much  more  conclusive  figures  are 
available  on  the  amount  of  work  done, 
since  the  labor  charge  represents  a 
pretty  fair  measure  of  this.  Here  we 
find  that  the  lowest  expenditure  per 
hundred  miles  of  line  was  $421;  the  next 
lowest  $750,  while  a great  many  of 


them  were  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  the 
<’our  largest  in  turn  totaled  $9,950,  $10,100, 
$11,750  and  $27,197.  The  last,  of  course, 
is  not  representative,  as  it  includes  the 
painting  work  done  in  one  of  the  largest 
railway  terminals  in  the  country. 

The  convention  then  took 

up  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting 
place.  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  New 
Tork,  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indianap- 
olis were  offered  by  the  committee  as 
possible  cities  in  which  to  hold  the  con- 
vention. The  choice  was  made  by  bal- 
lot and  St.  Louis  received  a majority^ 
vote.  President  Conrad  then  announced' 
St.  Louis  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
convention  in  1919. 

Question  Box. 

Chairman  phelps  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Question  Box,  said  he  had 
received  no  questions,  but  had  one 
which  he  would  propound  himself,  as 
follows; — What  is  the  best,  method  and 
material  to  use  for  painting  the  inside 
of  steel  water  tanks? 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  painted  a tank 
with  a special  preparation  made  by  a 
paint  concern.  It  was  guaranteed  for 
frorn  five  to  ten  years,  but  the  guaranty 
did  not  specify  for  all  kinds  of  water. 
He  thought  asbestos,  creosote  and  dead 
tar  were  the  ingredients.  It  came  in 
paste  form. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  painting  the  inside 
of  tanks  was  his  “long  suit.”  On  his 
road  they  had  a great  variety  of  water. 
A preparation  made  by  an  Eastern 
house  was  used  both  in  oil  tanks  and 
water  tanks,  and  after  two  years  he  had 
found  the  paint  under  the  water  still 
intact.  That  above  the  water  line  was 
more  or  less  damaged.  He  was  now 
using  a self-healing  bridge  paint.  In  a 
42-foot  tank  he  used  180  gallons  of  ma- 
terial, it  being  prepared  at  a tempera- 
ture of  about  300  degrees  F.  The  ther- 
mometer showed  the  weather  tempera- 
ture at  that  time  to  be  103  to  104  de- 
grees. He  had  used  red  lead  and 
graphite  in  soft  water  tanks  and  as- 
bestos for  the  bottom  of  steel  tanks. 

Mr.  Blundell  said  he  was  new,  but  he 
had  had  experience  in  treating  tanks 
subject  to  lime  and  soda  ash.  He  had 
used  a good  size  of  linseed  oil,  then 
silica  and  graphite,  another  coat  of  size, 
and  then  silica  and  graphite  again. 

Mr.  Wilson  told  of  a tank  which  at  the 
top  was  in  fair  condition,  but  had  hard, 
protuding  rust  in  the  center,  which 
showed  pits  when  knocked  off.  The  bot- 
tom was  practically  smooth,  without 
paint,  this  being  due,  he  figured,  to  the 
action  of  sand  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Johanson  said  the  majority  of 
tanks  he  used  were  steel.  They  have  not 
been  repainted  since  erected.  When  they 
were  new  he  had  used  two  coats  of  red 
lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  The  first  coat 
was  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  days; 
then  the  second  was  applied.  The  sec- 
ond coat  stood  two  weeks  before  water 
was  put  into  the  tank. 

E.  E.  Martin  said  they  had  only 
painted  their  tanks  when  new.  They 
had  one  in  which  the  bottom  had  been 
eaten  through,  and  the  sides  for  about  a 
foot  up  were  in  same  condition.  They 
gave  it  a coat  of  tar  and  filled  it  up  a 
foot  with  cement,  and  they  had  had  no 
more  trouble.  The  tank  had  been  in  use 
about  six  years. 

Useless  in  Cold  Weather, 

Replying  to  a question  by  President 
Conrad,  Mr.  Hopkins  said  that  the  prep- 
aration which  he  had  used  could  not  be 
used  in  cold  weather,  in  his  judgment. 

It  is  just  right  for  working  when  it  is 
kept  at  300  degrees,  and  even  when  they 
were  working  with  a natural  tempera- 
ture of  more  than  100  degrees  they  had 
to  work  quickly.  The,  fumes  were  dan- 
gerous, even  in  such  open  air  as  they 
got  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wear  a sponge.  They 
generally  used  a fan  to  keep  the  air 
pure. 
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Lampblack  

All  other  pigments 
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Putty  
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Committee  on  President’s 
Address. 

CHAIRMAN  PHELPS  PRESENTED 
the  report  of  the  committee  on 
President’s  Address,  which  fol- 
lows : — 

WE,  YOUR  COMMITTEE,  beg  to  re- 
port that  on  hearing  the  presi- 
dent’s address  at  the  opening 
session,  we  were  impressed  with  its 
scholarly  phraseology  and  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  a very  praiseworthy 
article. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress seem  to  be  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. However,  your  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  an  apprentice 
system  is  hardly  feasible  in  these  war 
times,  when  labor  of  all  kinds  is  so 
scarce,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to 
get  young  men  to  spend  a term  of  years, 
or  even  months,  in  learning  to  paint  rail- 
road property.  Young  men  now  want  a 
job  that  will  pay  them  well  “right  off 
the  reel,’’  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  able  to  get  one  without  spendinf 
their  time  learning  a trade  that  will  not 
pay  them  any  too  well  at  best.  We 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  the 
matter  discussed  by  the  Association. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  president 
on  the  successful  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  hope  he  will  continue  in  his 
well-doing. 

A.  B,  Phelps, 

W.  I,  French, 

M.  F.  Ebey, 

Committee. 

President  Conrad  said  that  his  idea  in 
bringing  up  the  apprentice  question  was 
to  get  a more  equitable  arrangement.  He 
said  that  at  present  some  apprentices 
get  more  wages  than  he  received  three 
years  ago. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  the 
secretary-treasurer’s  report  correct.  The 
committee  was  then  discharged. 

Cleaning  of  Iron  With  Sand 
Blast  and  the  Use  of 

Spraying  in  Painting. 

This  paper,  by  a.  e.  wilson, 

general  foreman  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
& H.  road,  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. It  follows:  — 

The  CLEANING  IS  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  bridge  painting. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
men  to  properly  clean  the  work  before 
painting:  they  will  start  cleaning  in 

good  faith,  but  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted they  will  slight  the  cleaning 
wherever  they  can. 

Painting  over  scales  or  the  fine  rust 
wliich  is  under  the  scales  is  labor  and 
material  wasted,  as  corrosion  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  is  any  rust  un- 
der the  paint.  The  only  way  to  remove 
this  rust  is  by  the  use  of  a sand  blast. 

This  method  will  remove  all  rust,  dirt, 
etc.,  and  leave  the  iron  in  a condition 
to  paint  that  will  stop  further  corrosion. 
The  best  outfit  to  use  is  a portable  ma- 
chine; this  is  light  and  easily  transferred 
in  work  cars,  set  up  on  the  job  with- 
out blocking  the  main  or  stopping 
trains. 

There  are  several  good  machines  on 
the  market  which  are  suitable  for  this 
work.  In  using  the  sand  blast  care, 
should  be  used  not  to  hold  the  nozzle 
too  close  or  too  long  on  the  same  place, 
as  it  will  wear  away'  the  iron. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  by  the  sand  blast 
varies  according  to  the  style  of  the 
bridge  to  be  cleaned.  It  will  average 
about  $1.00  a ton;  this  is  much  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
it  is  cleaned  to  the  gray  iron,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  do  by  any  other  method. 


The  heavy  scales  of  rust  have  to  be 
chipped  off  with  hammers  or  air  chisels, 
as  the  sand  blast  will  not  remove  them 
only  by  eating  through  and  the  men  op- 
erating the  nozzles  are  apt  to  go  through 
too  far  and  damage  the  iron. 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  clean- 
ing with  a coat  of  good  paint;  do  not 
leave  any  places  that  have  been  cleaned 
without  painting  as  corrosion  starts  very 
quickly  after  the  use  of  the  sand  blast; 
be  sure  that  all  that  has  been  cleaned  is 
painted  before  you  leave  the  work  at 
night,  or  you  will  find  in  tha  morning 
that  your  work  has  been  wasted  as  the 
iron  will  be  covered  with  a fine  rust. 

After  cleaning  by  this  method  and 
painting  with  two  or  three  coats  of  good 
paint,  if  the  bridges  we"  coated  over 
on  an  average  of  once  in  five  years  our 
bridges  would  last  much  longer,  and  our 
maintenance  charge  would  be-  reduced. 

We  do  not  paint  our  bridges  often 
enough  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
I have  seen  bridges  with  scales  of  rust 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  thick; 
this  weakens  the  structure,  where  if  it 
had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept 
painted  those  scales  would  not  have 
formed. 

In  my  experience  I have  found  that 
pure  red  lead  is  the  best  paint  to  use 
for  the  first  coat,  with  three  pounds  of 
lampblack  to  the  hundred  of  red  lead 
on  the  second  coat,  the  finishing  coat  to 
be  of  the  standard  bridge  color. 

Many  people  think  that  anything  is 
good  enough  for  the  first  coat  as  long  as 
the  finishing  coat  is  composed  of  good 
material.  This  is  a wrong  idea.  You 
want  to  reserve  it  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, although  I do  not  believe  in  cheap 
paints. 

The  spraying  of  paint  on  bridges  I 
do  not  approve  of,  only  in  the  places 
where  you  cannot  reach  with  a brush 
or  swab.  The  old  fashion  way  of  hav- 
ing your  paint  of  medium  weight,  with 
a good  brush,  plenty  of  elbow  grease 
and  rub  out  your  paint,  giving  it  an 
even  coat,  is  the  best,  as  there  is  no 
suction  to  iron,  the  paint  wants  to  be 
rubbed  out  and  not  put  on  heavy.  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  it 
on  too  heavy  in  the  pockets  and  bridge 
seats,  as  the  paint  will  crack  and  cur) 
away  from,  the  bolts  and  rivets,  form- 
ing cups  to  hold  the  moisture,  which 
will  cause  these  places  to  rust  very 
quickly. 

' In  applying  cold  water  paint  or  white- 
wash on  the  interior  of  buildings  or  the 
painting  of  concrete  buildings  I think 
spraying  on  the  material  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  method,  as  concrete  is  so 
porous  that  it  takes  quite  a little  time 
in  rubbing  in  the  paint  to  fill  up  the 
pores.  LTnless  vou  have  reliable  men 
they  will  skip  over  the  outside  of  the 
surface  and  not  fill  it  in,  which  will 
leave  it  very  uneven  when  finished. 
With  the  spray  the  paint  is  forced  into 
the  pores  and  filled  solid,  making  an 
even  surface  that  will  not  show  cloudy 
when  finished. 

You  can  regulate  the  pressure  for 
using  your  material  thin  or  heavy. 
You  can  get  a portable ' compressor  and 
tank  for  this  work  which  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season  if  you  have  any 
concrete  building  or  shops  to  paint  or 
whitewash. 

I would  not  recommend  the  spraying 
of  stations  or  other  station  buildings. 
The  pockets  and  other  places  that  are 
difficult  to  get  at  with  a brush,  or  an 
I-beam  bridge  where  the  I beams 
are  so  close  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a brush  or  swab  between 
them,  is  where  the  sand  blast  and 
spraying  machine  does  the  work  that  is 
impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

In  using  the  spraying  outfit  the  air 
pressure  on  the  tank  holding  the  ma- 
terial should  not  be  more  than  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  material  to  and  cause 
it  to  flow  slowly  from  the  nozzle  held 


in  a working  position.  The  air  pressure 
at  the  nozzle  should  be  just  sufficient 
to  atomize  the  material.  The  nozzle  is 
held  about  six  to  ten  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  work,  and  moved  back 
and  forth  with  smooth  and  even 
strokes.  It  is  very  simple  to  apply  and 
any  one  with  a little  practice  can  cover 
a large  amount  of  surface  in  a day.  A 
few  years  ago  I would  not  listen  to  any 
way  to  apply  paint  but  by  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  I have  found  out 
that  there  are  other  ways  which  give 
practically  the  results  with  a large  sav- 
ing of  time,  and  these  days  time  is 
everything  that  we  all  want  to  save. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  be  with  you  to 
talk  over  our  methods  of  trying  to  help 
out  our  good  old  U.  S.  A.  in  making 
every  stroke  of  the  brush  count,  but  I 
have  a large  amount  of  work  on  hand 
I want  to  finish  before  winter  sets  in,  so 
will  wish  you  the  best  meeting  of  them 
all,  trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  some  valuable  point  that  will 
help  out  with  our  work  and  make  our 
Association  a success. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

A.  E,  Wilson, 

General  Foreman  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.  R. 

Where  Spraying  Is  Better. 

PRESIDENT  CONRAD:— I do  not  ap- 
prove of  spraying  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  in  some  places  on  bridges 
and  on  interiors  it  is  superior  to  the 
brush.  It  leaves  no  brush  marks,  and 
does  a cleaner  job. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  3 on  the 
subject  “The  Indisposition  in  the  Dry- 
ing of  Varnish,  and  the  Tendency  to 
Cess  Off,”  was  next  in  regular  order,  but 
William  Dunstan,  chairman,  asked  for 
more  time,  which  was  granted. 

There  was  some  discussion  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Rieboldt  said  that  he  had 
had  a job  where  varnish  “cessed.”  He 
had  washed  it  with  turpentine,  and  the 
trouble  ceased. 

Mr.  Turney  spoke  of  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  signal  paint.  He  had  used 
sevei-al  methods  with  signal  yellow. 
There  was  trouble  if  cil  was  found.  He 
applied  chrome  yellow  with  japan.  In 
some  grades  he  had  trouble.  The  var- 
nish would  creep  over  flat  coating.  He 
washed  with  turpentine  and  gasoline. 
Also  used  water  to  keep  it  from  creep- 
ing. , 

President  Conrad  said  not  to  apply 
the  varnish  straight,  but  to  make  a color 
varnish.  A better  color  results  by  mix- 
ing with  a little  varnish. 

Secretary  Hager  said  that  the  execu- 
tive committee,  to  reduce,  expenses,  had 
decided  to  eliminate  the  name  of  meet- 
ing place  on  buttons,  so  the  members 
should  keep  their  buttons  from  year  to 
year.  They  should  wear  them  to  the 
conventions  so  that  when  they  met  on 
the  trains  they  would  know  each  other. 

President  Conrad  took  the  floor  and 
moved  the  election  of  J.  M.  Head,  of  the 
Painters  Magazine,  to  honorary  mem- 
bership. Carried.  In  response  Mr. 
Head  said  he  appreciated  this  honor, 
and  urged  every  member  to  send  ar- 
ticles, stories  and  photographs  of  work 
done  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  which 
would  be  glad  to  publish  them. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  WILSON  MO’i'ED  THAT  BE- 
CAL'SE  of  the  generally  unsettled 
conditions  of  the'  counti-y.  and  be- 
cause the  present  officers  had  so  well 
learned  their  work  by  this  time,  they  be 
kept  in  office  for  another  year. 

President  Conrad: — I think  some  one 
else  should  be  chosen.  I would  really 
like  to  be  relieved. 

(Cries  “You’re  out  of  order.”) 
President  Conrad  said  that  under  the 
rules  there  would  have  to  be  a ballot 
taken,  whereupon  Mr.  Phelps  moved  a 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  that  the 
present  officers  be  re-elected  by  ac- 
clamation. This  was  carried  without  a 
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dissenting-  voice,  even  President  Conrad 
refraining  from  voting  “no.” 

The  following  committee  appoint - 
ment.s  were  announced  by  the  chair:  — 


Committee  No.  1.— Tool  Equipment 
That  Is  Essential  to  the  Average  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Painter. 

H.  B.  Wilson. 

Vint  Staub. 

J.  C.  Johnston. 

Committee  No.  2.— Essential  and  Com- 
pulsory Conditions  That  Should  Be 
Enforced  in  Movable  Maintenance  of 
Way  Boarding  Camps. 

H.  C.  Hopkins. 

Wm  B.  Hopkins. 

W.  T.  French. 

Committee  No.  3. — Economy  in  Han- 
dling Tools  and  Material. 

C.  W.  Hallabaugh. 

Wm.  Dunston. 

M.  P.  Ebie. 


The  Executive  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows: — P.  C.  Rieboldt,  Bert 
E.  Harrow,  L.  P.  Hornbuckler,  R H 
Newbury,  A.  B.  Phelps,  W.  S.  Lacher. 

President  Conrad  then  suggested  that 
Chicago  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  executive  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  Lacher  said  that  his  time  was  so 
occupied  that  he  hardly  felt  that  he 
should  serve  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee, but  that  he  would  do  so  if  it  was 
understood  he  was  to  act  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 

Phelps: — I understand  we  have 
about  $100  left  in  the  treasury  after  all 
expenses  are  paid.  We  are  not  flush 
but  I feel  we  should  not  forget  the  sec- 
retary. I therefore  move  that  an  order 
M drawn  for  $50  in  favor  of  P.  W. 
Hager,  to  reimburse  him  in  part  for  his 
work  as  secretary. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  then 
adjourned. 


Thdug-hts  for  Business. 

If  you  haven’t  anything  to  advertise 
which  you  think  people  want,  have  a 
rummage^^  sale,  get  rid  of  what  you’ve 
got  at  any  old  price  and  get  in  a line 
of  goods  for  which  there  is  a live  call. 


If  you  would  hold  permanent  business 
you  must  be  genuinely  interested  in 
your  goods,  your  customers  and  the  pub- 
lic  welfare.  No  one  can  live  unto  him- 
self. He  will  starve  if  he  tries  it. 


If  a customer  asks  you  to  get  a cer- 
tain article  for  him  at  a certain  time 
don  t promise  absolutely.  You  don’t 
know  what  delays  and  difficulties  you 
may  be  up  against.  You  will  establish 
greater  confidence  to  promise  to  do  your 
utmost  to  get  it.  If  you  see  you  are  go- 
ing to  fail  or  be  delayed,  notify  your 
customer  to  that  effect.  It  pays  in  the 
long  run  to  have  folks  know  that  tliey 
can  depend  upon  you  to  be  even  a lit- 
tle better  than  your  word. 


Example  is  a powerful  teacher.  'Don’t 
expect  your  business  associates  to  be 
more  punctual,  more  thorough,  more 
painstaking  or  more  efficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks  than  you  are  in 
the  performance  of  yours. 


Take  time  to  do  the  things  you  have 
undertaken  well.  We  all  know  the  type 
of  people  who  rush  across  a railroad 
track  ahead  of  an  approaching  locomo- 
tive, and  then  draw  up  to  watch  the 
train  go  by.  Safety  first  and  satisfac- 
tion last  are  encouraged  by  refusal  to 
be  rushed  into  hasty  contracts  or  im- 
properly finished  work. 


Painting  by  Spraying. 


Exhibition  of  Paint  Spraying. 


There  were  no  exhibits  at 

the  convention,  but  the  He  Vilbiss 
Manufacturing  Company  gave  a. 
very  interesting  exhibition  of  its  paint 
spraying  machine  under  the  structure 
of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad 
on  Market  street. 

President  Conrad  announced  in  the 
convention  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  made,  and  that  all  the  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  be  present.  Most 
of  them  took  advaitage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  'and  after  a walk 
of  ten  minutes  they  found  themselves 
under  the  grimy  tracks  of  the  elevated, 
where  W.  F Gradolph,  sales  manager  of 
the  exhibiting  company,  met  the  mem- 
bers and  showed  them  the  working 
principles  of  the  spraying  system. 

Two  applications  were  made  with  the 
machine.  One  was  of  ordinary  red  lead 
and  the  other  of  a black  paint  fwhich, 
Mr.  Gradolph  explained,  was  the  paint 
that  was  largely  used  on  the  structural 


part  of  the  elevated  road.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  paint  was  made  with  such 
apparent  ease  and  the  covering  so  well 
done  that  many  of  the  master  painters 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  ^ith  the 
regular  brush  method. 

With  most  master  painters  the  spray- 
ing system  was  a novelty.  Most  of  them 
had  heard  of  it,  some  of  them  had  used 
it,  but  in  most  cases  the  entire  showing 
was  in  the  nature  of  a revelation.  The 
operator  went  over  the  painting  surface 
in  a very  short  period  of  time,  and  when 
he  had  finished  a given  piece  it  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  a job 
as  could  have  been  done  by  hand,  with 
the  advantage  that  it  had  been  done  in 
a space  of  time  not  possible  with  the 
brush  method.  The  machine  cut  a fairly 
good  line,  but  it  yas  explained  that 
where  a sharply  defined  line  was  to  be 
made  a protecting  covering  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  operator  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 
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Name. 

Anderson,  E.  A. 
Barkley,  H.  J. 
Bird,  H.  S. 

Bice,  W.  M. 
Blumdell,  C.  W. 
Biddinger,  F.  W. 
Bacon,  Glen  W. 
Bruce,  R.  P. 
Conrad,  H.  E. 
Clong,  F.  O. 
Christie,  H.  H. 
Collenberg,  C.  K. 
Crooks,  Henry 
Dunstan,  Wm. 
Harrow,  Bert  E. 
HeMiller,,  Abner 
Hrexler,  Chris. 
Havid,  S.  H. 

Ebel,  M.  F. 
French,  W.  I. 
Fyfe,  Chas. 
Forsberg,  Nils  O. 
Fairchild,  James 
Grimstead,  J. 
Hornbuckle,  L.  F. 
Horn,  Carl 
Hellabagh,  G.  W. 
Hooper,  Alvin  E. 
Hertzler,  M.  H. 
Hager,  F.  W. 


Address. 


Railroad. 


Gen.  Hel.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

502  S.  Normal,  Carbondale,  111. 

3445  N.  Sydenham  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1402,  Bald  Eagle  Ave.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

ParSons,  Kan. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Box  627,  Clovis,  N.  Mex. 

Rochester,  Ind. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

59  Allens  Ave.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Georgiana,  Ala. 

306  E.  9th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

2746  Glasgow  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

213  N.  61st,  Ave.  W.,  Huluth,  Minn. 

6408  Independence  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

636  Callowhill  St.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

256  Union  Hepot,  Henver,  Col. 

Jacksboro,  Tenn. 

512  E.  4th  St.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Amarillo.  Texas. 

314  N.  8th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Wesson,  Miss. 

187  Wellington  St.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Canada. 
329  N.  Water  St.,  Hecatur,  111. 

1601  S.  21st  St.,  Centerville,  la. 

Rosemont,  Ohio. 

Booneville,  Ark. 

Moberly,  Mo. 

3 323  Burley  Aye.,  Port  Worth,  Texas. 


Rock  Island  Ry. 
I C Ry. 

P&R  Ry. 

Penn  RR. 
NK&T  Ry. 
Santa  Pe. 

Santa  Pe 
Erie  RR. 

Penn.  RR. 
CB&Q  RR. 

L&N  RR. 

UP  RR. 

P&LE  RR. 
HN&N  Ry. 
Santa  Pe 
UP  RR. 

PFW&C  Ry. 
L&N  RR. 

CH&H  Ry 
NYO&W  Ry. 
Santa  Fe. 

B&O  Ry. 

IC  Ry. 

MC.  Ry. 

Wabash  RR. 
CN&O  RR. 

Penn  Lines 
CRI  & P Ry. 
Wabash  Ry. 
Henver  Ry. 
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Name. 

Hopkins,  H.  C. 
Hopkins,  Wm.  S. 
Jones,  H.  F. 
Johnson,  Chas. 
Johnson,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  J.  O. 
Jacobs,  Henry  B. 
Johanson,  J.  A. 
Kane,  Martin 
Kloos,  'Wm. 

Lewis,  J.  T. 

Lux,  Ernest 
Loy,  O.  S. 
Mitchell,  G.  F. 
Miller,  A.  J. 
Murphy,  Ed.  J. 
Martin,  E.  E. 
Meyers,  H.  F. 
McFadden,  J.  B. 
Murphy,  Z.  E. 
Newbuj-y,  R.  H. 
Phelps,  A.  B. 
Privette,  F. 

Peake,  Geo.  B. 
Plummer,  G.  H. 
Pruett,  A.  G. 
Rieboldt,  F.  C. 
Richardson,  E. 
Rich,  B.  D. 
Rodgers,  Alex. 
Rodgers,  Ed. 
Schmitt,  A.  E. 
Stubstad,  Ole 
Staub,  Vincent 
Stallman,  F.  H. 
Sweeney,  P.  F. 
Shields,  Wm. 
Saberhagen,  F.  A. 
Turney,  T.  C. 
Thayer,  R.  D. 
Wilson,  A.  E. 
Ward,  fe.  A. 
Wilson,  H.  B. 
Wilkey,  Lee 
Weyand,  John  F. 


Address. 

1104  South  St.,  Temple,  Texas. 

Cleburne,  Texas. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Ellsworth,  la. 

408  York  St.,  Camp  Point,  111. 

824  7th  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

512  Aten  Ave.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

34  Dana  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

224  Union  Station,  Salt  Lake  Citj’,  Utah. 
Delphia,  Ind. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

2320  Prairie  Aye.,  Mattoon,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  Box  627. 

Adams,  Tenn. 

19  U.  P.  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2610  Ringe  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Box  837. 

307  Sycamore  St.,  Dawson  Springs,  Ky., 
337  W.  Craford  St.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

1952  E.  97th  St.,  Cleveland  .Ohio. 

47  W.  4th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

323  Orchard  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

2202  Pleasant  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

656  Greenfield  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RR.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dectaur,  111. 

Box  68,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Box  627,  Clovis,  N.  Mex. 

Box  411,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

182  Clark  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 

871  W.  5th  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

840  E.  130th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bolton  Station,  Baltimore,  Md. 

299  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Box  37,  Byron,  111. 

437  W.  Creighton  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
55  Edgerton  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

1 Lynn  St.,  E.  Hartford,  Conn. 

1520  Michigan  Ave^  Logansport,  Ind. 

25  Jefferson  St.,  Greensville,  Pa. 

Ashley,  111. 

130  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Railroad. 
Santa  Fe 
Santa  Fe 
CCC&St.  L Ry. 
C&NW  Ry. 
CB&Q  RR. 
C&O  RR. 

C&P.  Ry. 

UP  RR. 

D&H  Co. 
LA&SL.  RR. 
Wabash  RR. 

C.  RR  of  NJ. 

I C Ry. 

LS&MS  Ry. 
Santa  Fe 
L&N  Ry. 

UP  RR. 

CRI&P  Ry. 
Santa  Fe. 

IC  Ry. 

CN  Ry. 

NYC  Lines. 
CO&TP  Ry. 
CRI&P  Ry. 

C&O  Ry. 
CM&ST  P Ry. 
Wabash  RR. 

S.  P.  Ry. 

Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe. 

IC  Ry. 

C&NW  Ry. 
Penn.  Lines. 
Penn.  RR. 

Penn  RR. 
CHI&P  Ry. 
C&GW  Ry. 
Penn  Lines. 

Rut.  RR. 
NYNH&H  RR. 
Vandalia  RR. 
B&LE  Ry. 

IC  Ry. 

B&O  Ry. 


Engle,  D.  A. 
Schnell,  H.  J. 
Lacher,  W.  S. 
Head,  J.  M. 


Honorary  Members 

96  Jefferson  St.,  Newark,'  N.  J. 

100  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Penn.  RR. 
Painters  Mag. 
Ry  Main  Eng. 
Painters  Mag. 


iVssociate  Members. 


Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Co. 

Flood  & Conklin  Co. 

Clapp  Fire  Resisting  Paint  Co. 
Toch  Bros. 

M.  B.  Suydam  Co. 

Carter  White  Lead  ■ Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Wolfe  Brush  Co. 

Moller  & Schumann  Co. 

Forest  City  Paint  & Varnish  Co. 
John  Lucas  & Co. 

Detroit  Graphite  Co.  _ 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 

Cheeseman  & Elliott  Co. 

James  B.  Pipe  Co. 

Sherwin  & Williams  Co. 

The  Debevoise  Co. 

O’Brien  Varnish  Co. 

John  W.  Masury  & Son. 

Patton  Paint  Co.^ 


Louisville,  Ky. 

106  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

320  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

61st  & Butler  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  Pullman  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1805  Beaver  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marcy  & Flushing  Aves.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

523  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10  12th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

75  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

100  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Alleghany,  Pa. 

601  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Grand  & Morgan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wash’ton  & Johnson,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Box  1012,  Man.  C.  H.  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


B.  J.  Luba  Leaves  Muralo  Co. 

A ’’TER  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  contin- 
uous pleasant  employment  in  va- 
rious capacities  of  the  publicity 
department,  B.  J.  Luba  has  given  up  his 
position  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Muralo  Company. 

It  may  interest  his  many  friends  and 
paint-trade  acquaintances  that  he  has 
taken  up  new  duties  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity on  a Southern  construction  job  to 
help  the  cause  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Although  the  new  undertakings  are 
radically  different  from  the  printing  and 
advertising  business  with  which  Mr. 
Luba  is  conversant,  it  is  not  new  to  him. 
as  he  has  studied  architecture  as  a 


hobby,  and  for  some  time  past  was  asso- 
ciated actively  with  the  Mathews  Realty 
and  Construction  Company,  along  with 
his  private  undertakings  of  similar  na- 
ture. 

This  change  was  largely  prompted 
through  ill  health  caused  by  cold  win- 
ters. Upon  the  advice  of  his  physician 
he  has  looked  forward  to  a change  of 
this  kind  since  last  February,  at  which 
time  he  was  invalided  for  two  months. 

Although  only  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Luba  was  placed  in  a’  deferred  class 
by  his  draft  hoard,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  pursuing  his  new  duties  outdoors, 
and  in  the  more  agreeable  Southern 
winter  climate,  he  will  he  better  fitted 
for  active  military  service  should  the 
government  again  call  upon  him. 


New  Name  for  Moller  & 
Schumann. 

1-sHE  MOLLER  AND  SCHUMANN 
Company,  varnish  manufacturers. 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  a firm 
which  is  well  known  to  the  entire  paint 
and  varnish  trade,  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the 
change  in  the  company’s  name,  Carl  J. 
Schumann,  secretary  writes  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  as  follows:  — 

“In  line  with  the  well-defined  and 
carefully  considered  policy  of  linking  up 
our  trade-mark  more  closely  with  our 
product,  the  stockholders  have  decided 
that  the  present  time  is  most  opportune 
for  changing  the  name  of  the  company. 

“In  the  future  our  organization  will 
be  known  as  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

“The  personnel  of  our  company  re- 
mains unchanged  and  our  patrons  are 
assured  a continuance  of  the  same  high 
standard  of  quality  and  service  main- 
tained for  ‘Hilo’  in  the  past.” 


Lieutenant  Hirst  Passes  On. 


IIEUT.  WILLIAM  D.  HIRST,  son  of 
^ John  W.  Hirst,  president  of  the 
Hirst  & Begley  Linseed  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  died  at  camp  October  18,  while 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  young  officer  was  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  company,  of  which 
his  father  was  president,  and  had  been 
oconniei+ori  with  bis  father  for  the  nast 


three  years.  Following  our  entry  into 
the  war,  he  made  preparations  to  offer 
himself  for  service,  and  last  summer  he 
joined  the  ofidcers’  training  camp.  At 
that  time  his  father  jocularly  sent  out 
the  notice  to  the  trade  that  he  had  told 
“Bill,”  as  he  affectionately  called  his 
son,  if  he  came  hack  with  the  Kaiser  he 
could  have  the  entire  business  of  the 
company. 

Few  men  are  more  popular  in  the 
trade  that  John  W.  Hirst,  and  his  son 
bade  fair  to  share  in  that  popularity,  for 
he  had  all  the  charming  characteristics 
which  have  made  his  father  so  well 
liked  by  every  one  who  knows  him. 

Lieutenant  Hirst  was  only  one  of  the 
many  young  men  who  gave  up  their 
lives'  before  they  had  received  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  he,  nevertheless,  leaves  be- 
hind, with  the  father  who  survives  him, 
the  consolation  that  the  hoy  was  ready 
and  willing  and  was  doing  his  part  to  fit 
himself  for  the  greater  service  when  the 


last  call  came. 

John  W.  Hirst  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  painting  trade,  hut  even  more 
than  that,  he  has  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  been  the  father  of  a hoy  who 
never  shirked  when  the  demand  from 
his  country  came. 


Let’s  see.  You  have  been  telling  how 
much  you  were  worth.  Well  then,  if 
you  are  worth  it,  prove  it!  If  you  are 
doing  a two  dollar  a day  job  when  you 
are  worth  three  or  four  times  that, 
whose  fault  is  it?  No,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  hunt  a new  opening.  Suc- 
ceed where  you  are.  You  can’t  find  a 
better  place.  Don’t  try  to  do  the  por- 
ter’s job  and  be  the  head  gunman  at 
the  same  time.  Ability  to  succeed  con- 
sists in  a measure  at  least,  in  knowing 
what  to  delegate  to  others. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


^==  The  Forum  === 

Conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Associations 


News,  Plans,  Prospects, 
Suggestions,  Publis hed 
for  the  Benefit  of  tjie  En- 
tire Painting  Industry. 


This  department  is  conducted  each  month 
in  The  Painters  Magazine  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
of  master  painters. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this 
department  by  sending  contributions  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations,  articles  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  suggestions,  plans  for 
improvements  in  painting  conditions — in 
fact,  anything  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  painting  and  decorating  business.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  the  Forum  Edi- 
tor, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William 
street,  New  York. 


The  Voice  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating 
T rade.  Expressed  b}f 
Those  Hawing  Authority. 


Epidemic  Stops  Meetings. 


October  was  rather  a bad  month  for  the  mas- 
ter painters’  associations,  and  many  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  ones  were  postponed.  This  was  due  to  the 
epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza,  which  raged  with  extreme 
severity,  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  being  more  or 
less  affected  by  it.  It  took  its  toll  from  almost  every  organ- 
ization, and  hardly  a family  in  the  country  escaped  without 
the  loss  of  some  member,  relative  or  friend. 

Because  of  this,  the  contributions  to  the  Forum  from  the 
secretaries  is  very  limited  this  month,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  another  month  the  disease  will  have  run  its  course 
and  meetings  can  be  held  again. 

The  Painters  Magazine  wants  to  say  at  this  time  that 
some  of  the  secretaries  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity which  this  department  offers  to  them  for  express- 
ing their  views,  relating  their  experiences  or  reporting  the 
meetings  of  their  associations. 

The  Forum  is  for  the  secretaries  and  for  nobody  else.  It 
is  their  department.  It  is  conducted  by  them,  and  their  cor- 
respondence to  this  department  is  printed  just  as  it  is  sent 


in,  with  such  few  alterations  and  editorial  changes  as  the 
editor  feels  may  be  required. 

The  Painters  Magazine  feels  that  some  of  the  secretaries 
are  a little  timid  about  rushing  into  print  for  fear  that 
their  communications  will  not  read  right.  Many  of  them 
declare,  and  with  some  reason,  that  they  are  painters  first 
and  scribes  afterward.  We  know  this — at  least,  we  hope 
it  is  true.  But  we  do  not  want  any  secretary  to  hesitate 
about  writing  just  because  he  feels  timid.  If  he  wants  it 
done.  The  Painters  Magazine  will  undertake  to  see  that  all 
his  communications  read  just  right  before  they  are  pub- 
lished. We  would  infinitely  prefer,  however,  to  have  every 
man  give  his  views  in  his  own  way,  for  we  know  that  the 
way  most  of  them  give  them  is  the  one  which  will  appeal 
to  the  bulk  of  the  master  painters. 

But  whatever  has  been  the  reason  for  the  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  secretaries,  The  Painters  Magazine  hopes  it 
will  no  longer  operate  to  keep  them  from  being  represented 
in  this  department.  We  want  to  hear  from  them,  and  our 
readers  want  to  hear  from  them,  for  it  is  only  through  The 
Painters  Magazine  that  many  of  our  readers  can  learn  of 
what  is  going  on  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 


Western  Master  Painters’ 
Activities. 

OWING  TO  THE  SPANISH  IN- 
FLUENZA epidemic  during  Octo- 
ber, the  various  local  associations 
postponed  their  regular  meetings.  The 
business  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember was  as  follows:  — 

Denver.  Uolo.,  association  held  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  high  rate  and  conditions 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur- 
ance, a committee  was  appointed  as 
follows:— Thos.  H.  Miller,  L.  C.  Reitze 
and  Chas.  Heidbrak.  This  committee 
will  appreciate  and  invite  any  sugges- 
tions or  information  from  local  or  State 
association  committees  working  on  this 
subject. 

The  Trinidad  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation has  had  success  since  January 
of  this  year  with  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Journeymen’s  Local  Union, 
that  calls  for  ?6  per  day,  and  no  jour- 
neymen can  work  for  any  one  but  a 
member  of  the  Trinidad  Master  Paint- 


ers’ Association.  Journeymen  cannot 
do  any  work  or  contracting. 

If  such  an  agreement  is  allowed  by 
sanction  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Painters  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
which  it  is  in  this  town,  why  cannot 
they  sanction  same  in  all  cities? 

At  last  the  master  painters  in  the 
Western  States  are  waking  up  to  the 
necessity  of  the  job  slip  envelope,  for 
many  are  adopting  it. 

The  Western  Tri-States  Association 
will  hold  its  Executive  Board  meeting 
some  time  in  January,  and  we  ask  ac- 
tive and  associate  members  to  send] us 
any  suggestions  for  the  program  for 
our  next  annual  convention  they  may 
care  to  offer  by  January  1. 

Should  the  master  painters  be  li- 
censed? We  ask  master  painters  in  the 
States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico,  whether  members  of  our 
association  or  not,  to  send  their  an- 
swers to  the  foregoing  question  to  Thos. 
H.  Miller,  1522  Welton  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  Western  Tri-State  Assn. 

Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  _ 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Massachusetts  Convention 
Jan.  7-8. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  Massachusetts  will  be  held  at 
Cort  Hall,  200  Huntington  avenue,  Bos- 
ton, January  7 and  8,  1919,  the  op- 
ening session  being  on  Tuesday,  January 
7,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  • 
Secretary  Alexander  Peters  has  for- 
warded the  program  of  this  convention, 
ivhich  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Opening  of  convention,  Tuesday, 
January  7,  at  10  a.  m. 

2i.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

4.  Reading  records  of  last  convention. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees  on 
resolutions  and  president’s  address. 

7.  Appointment  of  committee  to  nom- 
inate officers. 

8;  Reports  of  the  officers. 

a,  Secretary,  b.  Treasurer,  c. 
Trustees.  d.  Organizer.  e. 
Educational  Board. 
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9.  Report  of  Executive  and  Educa- 
tional Board  by  vice-president. 

10.  Report  of  delegates  to  last  inter- 
national convention. 

11.  Paper  on  “Benefit  of  Organiza- 
tion,” by  the  Cambridge  Association. 

12.  Paper,  “What  the  Present  Time 
Means  to  the  Master  Painter,”  by  the 
Boston  Association. 

13.  Question  Box. 

14.  Discussion,  “Conservation  of  Empty 
Receptacles.” 

15.  Paper,  “Compulsory  Vocational 
Training,”  by  Henry  B.  Kelley,  Boston. 

16.  Address  on  “Liability  Insurance.” 

17.  Election  of  officers;  to  take  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  fofl- 
lowing  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

18.  Unfinished  business. 

19.  New  business. 

20.  Reports  of  committees. 

21.  Installation  of  officers. 

22. *  Adjourn. 

Sessions  daily,  10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to 
5 p.  m. 

Headquarters  at  Cort  Hall. 

Alexander  Peters, 

Secretary. 


N.  Y.  Painters’  Dinner. 

INSPIRED  BY  THE  PRESENTATION 
of  an  American  flag,  by  Bernard 
Brindze,  one  of  its  members,  the 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  New  York,  at  a patriotic  din- 
ner held  at  34  West  Thirty-third  street. 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  October  9, 
raised  over  $109,000  in  subscriptions  to 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

The  movement  for  the  sale  of  Ihe 
bonds  was  helped  along  by  the  efforts  of 
Oscar  L.  Wood,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  who  had  come 
down  from  his  home  at  Syracuse  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  present  at  the 
dinner. 

With  Carl  Dabelstein  in  the  chair,  the 
meeting  following  the  dinner  opened 
with  a statement  by  Mr.  Dabelstein  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  meeting. 

“We  are  here  tonight,”  he  said,  “for 
two  purposes.  One  is  patriotic  and  the 
other  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  co-op- 
eration and  good  fellowship.  Tonight  we 
meet  as  friends;  we  want  to  exhibit  the 
social  side,  to  show  that  there  is  a 
warmth  of  atmosphere  here  which 
means  that  'vye  are  something  more  than 
mere  rivals.” 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  they  were 
colleagues,  not  competitors.  Commercial 
antagonism  was  often  cold  and  destruc- 
ive,  and  it  was  their  desire  to  create 
more  cordial  relations,  so  that  there 
would  be  more  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  business,  for  there  could  be  more, 
if  the  men  who  were  rivals  would  accept 
the  proper  feeling  of  relationship. 

He  regretted  that  there  was  not  one 
great  association  for  the  entire  city  of 
New  York.  As  it  was,  there  was  one  in 
Manhattan,  one  in  the  Bronx,  but  none 
in  Brooklyn.  He  supposed  it  was  bor- 
ough pride,  and  the  different  conditions 
existing  in  different  parts  of  Greater 
New  York,  which  prevented  one  large 
organization.  But  the  master  painters 
of  the  city  of  New  York  should  have  one 
common  purpose.  Manhattan  v\as  now 
united  with  Brooklyn  by  brid.ges  and 
tunnels. 

He  I’ef erred  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  and  told  of  the  work  which  the 
committee  of  which  he  had  charge  was 


doing.  He  urged  every  member  to  ;'uy 
bonds  to  the  limit,  buy  them  until  he 
ccnrid  buy  no  more,  for  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Fourth  Loan  go  over  in  order 
that  the  government  could  carry  on  the 
war. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  then  introduced  Ber- 
nard Brindze,  one  of  their  members,  who 
he  said  was  to  present  to  the  Associa- 
tion an  American  flag. 

Mr.  Brindze  stood  up,  holding  by  its 
staff  the  beautiful  silk  flag,  with  its 
glorious  red,  white  and  blue,  and  the 
members  present  got  up  and  howled 
themselves  hoarse.  Mr.  Brindze  said 
that  his  initials  were  “B.  B.,”  which  he 
interpreted  to  mean  “be  brief,”  and  he 
would  follow  that  implied  command. 

He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
this  flag,  the  emblem  of  liberty,  the  flag 
which  meant  so  much  for  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  proud  to  march  under 
such  a flag,  and  although  he  was  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  he  had 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  here, 
he  had  prospered  under  that  flag,  and  he 
loved  it  with  all  the  reverence  that  was 
possible. 

Talks  on  “The  Flag.” 

The  address  of  Hon.  William  C.  Amos, 
representative  from  the  Eleventh  Assem- 
bly District,  Manhattan,  was  a patriotic 
one,  and  had  for  its  subject  “The  Flag.” 
Mr.  Amos  made  an  eloquent  talk  and 
frequently  held  his  hearers  spellbound 
by  his  oratory.  At  times  he  would  have 
to  pause  to  permit  the  cessation  of  the 
applause,  which  followed  some  of  his 
rounded  periods. 

He  said  that  the  world  had  recently 
awakened  to  new  ideals  for  which  the 
flag  stood.  It  represented  might  and 
power,  the  might  and  power  of  a great 
people,  but  it  also  represented  liberty 
and*  justice,  the  rights  of  men,  women 
and  children.  That  flag,  he  said,  would 
reach  down  into  the  humblest  nation 
and  lift  it  up,  safeguarding  their  liber- 
ties. It  meant  cleaner  lives,  greater 
sanitation  and  health,  and  it  meant 
matchless  opportunity  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today.  The  inspiration  of  that 
flag  would  not  only  be  felt  in  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  were  allied  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  freedom,  but  it  also 
would  finally  reach  down  into  the  deep- 
est and  darkest  recesses  of  Germany  and 
rescue  the  German  people  from  them- 
selves. 

He  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  work 
which  had  been  done  and  which  was  be- 
ing done  by  the  women  in  this  war. 
They  had  stood  the  test  well,  arid  had 
contributed  nobly  to  further  the  cause  of 
right. 

Tonight,  he  said,  our  boys  were  three 
thousand  miles  from  home.  When  the 
war  is  over  they  can  return  again.  It 
was  our  duty  to  add  every  ounce  of 
strength,  every  resource  which  we  pos- 
sessed to  speed  the  happy  day  whan  the 
war  would  be  over  and  our  boys  would 
come  marching  home,  victorious,  under 
that  glorious  fiag. 

Wood  Glad  to  Be  There. 

Oscar  Wood,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  * Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  was  introduced 
and  spoke  informally,  but  he  made  a 
great  impression  on  his  hearers  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  words.  He  marveled, 
he  said,  at  the  manner  in  which  Carl 
Dabelstein  conducted  the  dinner  and  the 
meeting,  and  he  did  not  understand  how 
a red  head  got  away  with  it.  He  had 
been  called  away  from  his  home  to 
Denver  on  some  important  business  and 


had  just  returned  home,  tired  and  weary 
But  when  he  heard  of  this  meeting  he 
decided  to  come;  he  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  Hades  to  be  present. 

He  took  a gentle  slap  at  the  member- 
ship of  the  association.  He  said  there 
were  a thousand  master  painters  or 
more  in  New  York  and  only  about  sixty 
in  the  organization,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why.  He  thought  there  was  too 
much  fighting,  too  little  thought  given 
to  the  idea  that  after  all  the  men  were 
all  brethren,  boosting  a common  busi- 
ness and  not  individuals,  each  entitled 
to  go  his  own  way  and  do  just  as  he 
pleased,  regardless  of  the  industry 
which  he  represented.  He  wanted  them 
to  take  home  this  thought  and  ponder 
over  it,  and  to  build  up  their  association 
so  that  they  would  have  a much  larger 
body  by  the  time  the  International  Asso- 
ciation convention  was  held.  He  wanted 
every  member  to  attend  that  convention, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  and 
which,  he  said,  promised  to  be  the  best 
one  the  International  ever  had  held. 

William  H.  Oliver  was  called  upon  by 
the  chair  and  said  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  painter  was  to  make 
him  realize  that  his  was  not  a piker’s 
industry.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
painters  should  feel  small.  The  painting 
industry  used  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  material  every  year.  Why  should  the 
painter  feel  small?  Business  should  be 
conducted  at  a profit.  Every  man  should 
not  expect  to  get  every  job  on  which 
he  figures — let  his  rival  have  a few. 
But  the  real  painter  was  not  cringing  or 
suppliant  in  his  effort  to  get  a job.  He 
should  realize  his  place  as  one  that  was 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Wood  had  asked  what  the  Asso- 
ciation was  doing.  Well,  it  had  done 
much.  It  had  established  better  stand- 
ards of  business.  He  could  go  back  to 
the  time  when  they  attempted  to  set 
better  standards,  and  he  himself  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  be- 
cause he  had  tried  to  standardize  and 
had  fought  against  keeping  out  certain 
classes  of  painters.  He  felt  the  Asso- 
ciation should  take  in  any  painter  who 
was  respectable. 

Ho'w  Brooklyn  Feels. 

William  Tilley  of  Brooklyn,  was  in- 
troduced as  a man  without  an  organiza- 
tion, but  as  a live  wire  in  the  borough. 
He  said  that  the  painters  had  met  in 
Brooklyn,  and  they  were  holding  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  Liberty 
Loan.  He  had  hopes  that  later  they 
would  be  able  to  form  an  organization 
there.  He  thought  the  Association  had 
much  to  do  with  aiding  prosperity,  and 
he  regarded  the  painter  as  a man  of 
great  responsibility.  The  painter  was 
about  the  only  man  that  saw  the  inside 
of  a house  as  it  really  was,  not  decked 
out  for  a reception,  but  just  as  it  ap- 
peared in  every-day  life.  The  painter 
had  to  be  upstairs  and  downstairs  and 
in  the  lady’s  chamber,  and  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  inside  of  the  home, 
and  the  sight  of  madame  in  her  curl 
papers,  or  otherwise  unadorned,  enabled 
the  painter  to  tell  many  tales— if  he  only 
would.  He  felt  that  there  should  be 
more  of  a fraternity  spirit,  a better  or- 
ganization. 

The  evening  was  not  devoted  entirely 
to  eating  and  speechmaking.  There  was 
excellent  music  and  the  members  all 
sang  the  various  patriotic  songs.  Time 
and  time  again  they  were  sung  and  cer- 
tainly with  vigor,  if  not  vith  full  at- 
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tention  to  technique.  Then  the  old  song's 
were  sung,  and  in  the  minds  of  inanv 
they  aroused  old  memories.  There  'was 
a little  pathos  mixed  with  it  all,  but  it 
was  of  the  happy  kind,  and  when  the 
evening'  waned  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed there  was  not  one  present  who 
did  not  declare  that  it  was  the  best  meet- 
ing ever  held. 

President  Wood,  of  the  International 
Association,  certainly  was  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  sold 
Liberty  bonds.  He  entreated,  he  im- 
plored, he  begged,  he  scolded,  and  seem- 
ingly he  was  never  satisfied  with  the 
subscriptions,  but  always  wanted  more. 


The  joint  committee  from 

the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Varnish  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  met  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  October  22,  held 
only  a short  session  and  decided  to 
adjourn  until  November  8 for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a larger  attendance,  the 
idea  being  to  have  five  members  from 
each  association,  and  to  have  in  addi- 
tion, the  advertising  managers  of  the 
larger  paint  and  varnish  houses  doing 
national  advertising. 

Subsequent,  however,  to  the  setting 
of  the  latter  date,  Secretary  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ohan,  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, was  notified  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  either  the  president  of  the 
Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association  or 
the  president  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  on  that  date,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  select  a later  day  in  the  month, 
probably  just  either  before  or  after  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  paint  manufac- 
turers and  the  varnish  manufacturers, 
which  are  to  be  held  sometime  during 
November. 

As  now  tentatively  arranged  the  com- 
mittee meeting  will  take  place  just 
shortly  before  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  December,  in  Boston.  At  the 
latter  meeting  it  is  expected  that  the 
action  of  the  joint  committees  will  be 
brought  up  and  some  definite  course 
* with  reference  to  advertising,  trade  dis- 
counts and  trade  acceptances  decided 
upon. 

Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  Painters, 
is  keenly  interested  in  this  committee 
meeting,  and  in  the  questions  which 
will  be  taken  up  at  that  time.  He  is 
especially  desirous  of  securing  from 
the  manufacturers  some  modification 
of  their  advertising,  which,  he  claims, 
does  not  dignify  the  painting  industry, 
but  rather  insinuates  that  anybody  can 
be  a painter,  and  that  the  only  skill  is 
in  the  product  itself  and  not  in  the  one 
who  applies  it.  He  also  is  very  earnest 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  a dis- 


It  was  suggested  that  if  Wood  felt  that 
if  he  could  sell  another  bond  by  staying 
there  a week,  he  would  have  done  so. 
When  the  meeting  was  ready  to  adjourn 
some  one  proposed  three  cheers  for 
Wood,  which  were  given  with  a vim. 

The  following  is  the  program  and  the 
menu : — 

Program. 

“America”.. Sung  by  all  present 

Address  of  welcome. ..  .C.  H.  Dabelstein 

Presentation  of  flag Bernard  Brindze 

Acceptance  of  flag. ..’...  .'Mr.  Dabelstein 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner” 

Sung  by  all  present 


count  on  material  sold  to  the  master 
painter,  who,  he  claims,  frequently  has 
to  pay  as  much  as  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer who  buys  a can  of  paint  at  a 
retail  store. 

Secretary  McGhan  has  prepared  a 
brief  which  he  expects  to  present,  with 
possibly  a few  modifications,  if  occa- 
sion arises  for  the  needs  of  them,  at 
this  joint  committee  meeting.  It  pre- 
sents the  master  painters  side  of  the 
question,  and  is  as  follows;  — 

To  the  Joint  Meeting  of  Committee 
Representing  the  Paint  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States,  the 
Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

Gentlemen:  — 

As  this  meeting  was  called  in  order 
that  a plain  understanding  may  be  had 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  painting 
industry  closely  touching  our  interests, 
and  which,  from  our  viewpoint,  we  re- 
gard as  hurtful  to  the  industry,  and  in 
order  that  remedial  measures  may  he 
enacted,  we,  as  representing  the  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association,  wish  to  say 
that  any  readjustment  of  present  con- 
ditions resulting  from  this  conference, 
must  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  those 
changed  conditions 'of  trade  which  will, 
without  doubt,  prevail  after  the  war, 
and  to  meet  a general  reconstruction  of 
business  which  will  without  doubt  take 
place.  We  also  desire  to  say  our  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  industry  as  viewed  from  our 
relative  positions  in  the  trade,  and  that 
we  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
portion  of  the  painting  industry  in 
which  a recently  published  directory 
gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  more 
than  20,000  master  painters  in  the 
United  States,  of  substantial  commer- 
cial rating,  employing  the  larger  part 
of  the  337,355  mechanics,  employed  in 
applying  paints  (as  given  by  the  United 
States  Census  of  1910).  Our  organiza- 
tion is  International — it  also  includes 
Canada. 

Advertising  Paints  to  Consumer. 

With  reference  to  paint  advertise- 
ments.^— It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the 
influence  the  advertisements  in  the 
magazines  and  other  journals  of  nation- 
wide circulation  has  on  the  public 
mind.  As  part  of  the  public  press  we 


Address — '“The  Flag” 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  Amos 

Incidental  music 

Miss  Mary  Pollack,  violinist. 

Miss  Regina  Kollender,  pianist. 

Menu. 

Cream  of  asparagus. 

Oysters  Newburgh. 

Broiled  chicken. 

Fried  sweet  potatoes. 

Salad  in  season. 

Coffee.  Ice  cream. 

Cafe  noir. 

Cigars.  Cigarettes. 


know  that  they  form  public  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  paints  are  de- 
picted in  these  journals  has  slight,  if 
any,  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  use  paints  for 
such  purposes  as  to  preserve  the  al- 
ready built  dwelling  or  structure,  or  to 
finish  a new  one,  or  to  add  in  appear- 
ance when  the  property  is  on  the  mar- 
ket to  sell  or  lease,  or  on  the  occasion 
of  the  renewal  of  a loan  or  lease.  The 
painting  is  then  made  part  of  the  con- 
ditions -with  any  other  necessary  re- 
pairs, or  in  some  similar  manner  it 
legitimately  contributes  toward  increas- 
ing property  values,  or  for  its  sanitary 
advantages  in  the  home  or  in  the  hos- 
pital. We  constantly  see  paints  pic- 
torially  advertised  for  the  smallest  pos- 
sible uses  to  which  paints  may  be  put, 
with  little,  if  any  relation  to  the  larger 
function  of  paint  as  a staple  of  trade, 
and  that  advertising  frequently  accom- 
panied with  the  statement,  “No  skill 
required.” 

Trade  Names — Proprietary- 
Brands. 

A considerable  amount  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  proprietary  or  trade 
names,  but  we  submit  the  continued 
featuring  of  these  specialties  by  adver- 
tisements to  such  an  extent  and  in  such 
manner  is  hurtful  to  the  painting  in-  V 
dustry.  Featured  as  they  are,  with  the 
supposed  ease  of  application  of  each 
especially  so  set  forth,  it  divests  the 
entire  trade  of  anything  worthy  of  the 
name. 

We  freely  grant  the  necessity  of  the 
manufacturer  advertising  household  spe- 
cialties— ^yet  we  claim  the  featuring  of 
such  specialties  is  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  that  the  larger  and  more  staple 
or  legitimate  functions  of  paint  are 
practically  lost  sight  of.  Other  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  great  cement  industry, 
the  Southern  pine  industry,  or  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Plumbing  Company, 
or  many  other  nationwide  advertisers  in 
the  building  lines  do  not  so  feature  the 
smallest  possible  use  to  which  their 
product  may  be  put.  The  great  inter- 
ests advertising  the  staple,  flour,  do  not 
so  feature  the  smallest  uses  to  which 
flour  may  be  used. 

Such  advertising  is  largely  responsi- 
ble, in  our  opinion,  for  the  seasonal 
character  of  our  trade.  Advertising 'in 
this  manner  of  these  household  special- 
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ties  is  the  oiitgi'owth  of  a number 
of  manufacturers  featuring  some  pro- 
prietary brand,  but  as  each  season  sees 
a crop  of  new  brands  and  names  many 
of  a catcb-penny  character,  the  col- 
lective impi’ession  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
entirely  improper  presentation  of  paints 
to  the  public — utterly  disregarding  the 
urgent  necessity  of  stabilizing  the  in- 
dustry, and,  as  stated,  contributing 
greatly  to  causing  only  a seasonal  de- 
mand; and,  furthermore,  it  must  he  per- 
fectly apparent  to  any  one  that  while 
such  methods  affect  the  entire  paint 
trade,  the  overhead  cost  of  marketing 
paints  as  illustrated  places  the  whole 
line  of  ready-made  goods  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  master  painter,  and  the 
line  becomes  merely  a side  line  of  the 
dealer. 

Non-Essentials. 

The  terms  essential  or  non-essential 
as  applied  to  our  industry  has  its  war- 
time meaning  just  now,  but  there  are 
non-essential  industries  in  time  of  peace, 
and  it  is  the  industry  which  continually 
persists  in  advertising  that  non-essen- 
tial portiojl  of  its  output  which  will  reap 
only  a limited  and  seasonal  return  for 
its  expenditures  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  non-essential  portion  of  our 
industry  is  distinctly  featured  in  these 
advertisements.  A glance  over  a num- 
ber of  paint  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  issues  of  the  past  few  months 
will  convince  any  one  of  that.  The 
impression  created  is  such  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  convince  the  United  State.s 
Government  officials  that  our  industry 
is  at  all  an  essential  industry  in  these 
times  of  stress,  when  all  industries  are 
being  put  to  the  test. 

“Use  More  Paint.” 

It  was  because  of  the  intention  of  the 
originators  of  the  “Use  More  (Paint” 
fund  or  campaign,  which  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  informing  the  public  of  the 
real  intrinsic  worth  of  paints,  as  a real 
contributor  to  increase  property  values, 
setting  forth  the  real  basic  uses  of 
paints  as  a staple,  that  the  different  as- 
sociations of  master  painters  indorsed 
the  movement  and  contributed  to  the 
fund.  That  object  may  be  attained,  to 
a considerable  extent,  by  a change  in 
the  tenor  of  these  public  advertisements, 
or  when  that  campaign  is  launched  it 
will  be  confronted  by  the  present  meth- 
od of  advertising,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  consistent. 

The  Skilled  Painter. 

Here  is  one  angle  in  which  we  find 
the  practice  so  hurtful: — We  are  the 
employers  of  the  skilled  labor  necessary 
in  the  application  of  paints.  We  have 
seen  the  journeymen  in  our  trade  be- 
coming less  in  numbers  each  year.  We 
are  earnestly  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  classes  to  teach  the  boy  the 
trade  in  the  trade  schools,  but  how  can 
we  consistently  ask  the  parent  to  send 
the  boy  to  a school  where  such  a voca- 
tion is  taught,  when  they  are  constnatly 
confronted  with,  the  statement  in  these 
public  prints,  and  every  artifice  is  used 
to  show  that  no  skill  is  required  in 
painting,  although  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  now  offering  to  stand  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  such  training?  If 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  advertiser  to 
make  every  man  his  own  painter,  in  our 
opinion,  the  trade  will  suffer  in  the  final 
result. 

In  order  to  bring  this  subject  prop- 


erly before  this  meeting  we  submit  the 
following  resolution  for  adoption:  — 

Whereas,  The  character  of  pub- 
lic advertisement  of  paints  in  the 
magazines  and  other  periodicals — • 
both  pictorially  and  verbally — has 
been  called  to  thfe  attention  of  this 
joint  committee,  in  session  at  New 
York,  October  22,  as  lacking  the 
dignity  which  should,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  committee,  character,lze 
the  presentation  of  the  product  and 
uses  of  paints  generally;  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  herewith  ap- 
peal to  the  trade  in  advertising 
paints  that  they  refrain  from  de- 
picting paints  as  possible  to  be  ap- 
plied by  any  one,  and  that  more  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  larger  func- 
tion of  paints  as  a staple  of  trade. 
We  feel  that  were  a general  action 
taken  to  present  paints  for  paints’ 
larger  and  more  legitimate  uses  not 
only  would  our  rharket  be  stabil- 
ized— be  less  seasonal — but  that 
the  market  for  our  goods  would  be- 
come greater,  both  for  household 
uses  as  well  as  in  the  larger  field 
of  painting  for  its  real  intrinsic 
worth. 

Our  industry  is  now  feeling  the  trend 
of  changing  business  conditions  in  the 
large  combinations  of  paint  manufac- 
turing plants  in  recent  dates  and  in 
order  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
industry,  we  feel  that  our  present  coun- 
sel is  timely,  and  we  believe  that  the 
time  is  now  at  hand  when  all  branches 
of  the  industry  should  display  a broad 
spirit  of  reciprocity  in  adjusting  affairs 
to  meet  incoming  conditions.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  more  of  a spirit 
of  co-ordination  in  the  trade. 

“Overhead  Selling”  and  Discounts. 

Recent  events  have  shown  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  different  branches  of 
an  industry  combining  its  forces  for 
the  general  welfare  of  that  industry. 
The  painting  industry  is  sadly  in  need 
of  closer  relations  between  the  manu- 
facturer of  paints,  and  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  the  output  of  the  paint  fac- 
tory— the  Master  Painter — if  the  indus- 
try is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a mar- 
ket which  is  rightfully  .theirs,  and  not 
present  a divided  front  to  the  public. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  custom  of  over- 
head selling  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  public — without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  interest  ofl  the  Master 
Painter — the  paint  is  frequently  sold 
the  prospective  builder  or  owner  at  the 
same  price  as  to  the  master  painter, 
and  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
sale  that  the  paint  may  be  applied  by 
a laborer  or  by  any  one. 

Note  the  advertisements  of  other 
lines — such  as  plumbing  goods,  electri- 
cians, masons  or  carpenters.  You  will 
find  the  advertiser  advising  the  use  of 
their  own  goods,  but  distinctly  stating 
that  the  purchaser  should  have  the 
goods  installed  by  a practical  man.  The 
contrast  between  such  methods  and 
those  prevailing  in  our  trade  is  very 
sharp. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
quite  apparent,  and  in  its  application 
a very  simple  trade  custom  is  observed. 
One  in  practice  in  a number  of  indus- 
tries, but  unfortunately  withheld  from 
the  master  painter,  namely,  a discount 
to  a man  who  is  a regular  customer 
to  the  line,  over  the  price  charged  an 
occasional  purchaser.  Until  that  is 
done  there  will  be  an  ever-existing  and 
growing  friction  between  these  two 
parts  of  the  painting  industry. 

This  committee  formally  brings  this 


subject  to  your  attention,  and  urgently 
requests  that  action  be  taken. 

Trade  Acceptance. 

This  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  views  of  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  on  the  application  of  the 
trade  acceptance  to  our  branch  of  the 
trade,  with  assurance  that  on  an  ex- 
planation of  advantage  to  the  master 
painter  of  such  a system,  the  same  wm 
be  communicated  to  our  forthcoming 
convention!  for  a thorough  discusison 
and  action. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Neil  M.  Muirhead,  Chairman. 

John  Dewar. 

A.  H.  McGhan. 


Varnish  Gum  Scarce. 

A meeting  of  the  specical  committee 
appointed  by  the  varnish  gum  trade  to 
collect  the  information  desired  by  the 
government  to  use  in  making  the  allo- 
cation of  varnish  gum  to  be  brought  in 
under  the  restriction  recently  decided 
upon  was  held  on  Friday,  October  2i5,  at 
which  it  was  reported  that  all  the  de- 
sired statistics  were  in  hand.  As  soon 
as  the  committee  finds  what  date  will  be 
convenient  to  the  authorities  it  will  go 
to  Washington  to  present  its  report,  and 
ill  due  time  the  allocation  will  be  an- 
nounced, and  each  importer  will  know 
just  how  much  gum  he  will  be  permitted 
to  bring  in.  There  is  some  gum  afloat 
that  will  not  be  counted  in  making  the 
allocation.  This  includes  a cargo  of 
1,200  tons  of  copal  gum  from  Africa. 
This  has  been  afloat  for  some  time. 
The  ship  is  now  reported  to  be  in  Ber- 
muda. The  recent  importation  of  copal 
amounted  to  only  871  long  tons,  and 
did  not  go  far  in  supplying  the  demand. 
There  is  already  a shortage  of  varnish 
gums,  which  will,  of  course,  become 
more  acute  under  the  new  restriction. 
There  was  one  order  in  the  market  this 
week  for  40  tons  of  Damar  Batavia, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  demand;  and  a very  large  part 
of  the  consumption  is  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


New  Paint  Specifications. 

Washington,  Oct.  26,  1918. 

Revised  paint  specifications,  with  the 
addition  of  a large  number  of  specifi- 
cations for  colors  in  oil,  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  trade  by  the  General  En- 
gineer Depot  of  the  War  Department. 
There  are  eighty  different  specifications 
in  the  list,  and  they  have  been  mailed 
to  670  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  all 
the  regional  advisers  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  The  revisions  embrace 
various  corrections  and  amplifications 
of  those  which  have  been  in  use  here- 
tofore. The  General  Engineer  Depot  has 
charge  of  all  paint  contracts  for  the 
War  Department. 


Appointed  Paint  Assistant. 

James  E.-  Patton  has  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  associate  chief 
of  the  Paint  and  Pigment  Section, 
Chemicals  DMsion,  War  Industries 
Board,  and  -will  in  all  probability  as- 
sume duties, in  Washington  about  No- 
vember 10 

Mr.  Patton  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  paint  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company. 
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Big  Paint  Company 
Plans 

Industrial  Co-operation 


Devoe  & Raynolds  Co,,  Inc, 
Re-organizes  — Employes 
Will  be  Given  Opportunity 
to  Secure  Stock  Interest 


At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  held 
at  the  general  offices,  101  Fulton  street. 
New  York  City,  on  October  21,  1918,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : — 

President,  W.  H.  Phillips  ; chairman  of 
the  board,  E.  H.  Raynolds ; first  vice 
president,  I.  W.  Drummond ; second  vice 
president,  S.  R.  Harrington  ; treasurer,  J. 
J.  Alsfasser ; assistant  treasurers,  G.  W. 
Betts,  C.  D.  Potter  and  H.  E.  Reed  ; secre- 
tary, J.  M.  B.  Drummond  : assistant  secre- 
tary, N.  H.  Cutting  ; board  of  directors,  E. 
H.  Ravnolds,  W.  H.  Phillips,  I.  W.  Drum- 
mond, J.  Seaver  Page,  S.  R.  Harrington, 
J.  J.  Alsfasser,  G.  W.  Betts,  J.  M.  B.  Drum- 
mond, N.  H.  Cutting,  S.  Stanwood  Men- 
ken, G.  H.  Phillips. 

New  Plan  for  Industrial  Co-operation 


The  recent  death  of  Charles  G.  Barrett, 
president,  and  George  A.  Meyer,  treas- 
urer of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc., 
brought  forcibly  before  those  who  were 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  the  fact  that  the 
common  stock  of  the  company  was  largely 
held  by  persons  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  business.  . . , , 

This  being  a most  undesirable  position 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  in  organ- 
ization  and  prosperity  of  the  stockholders, 
Mr.  William  H.  Phillips  of  New  York  and 
John  J.  Alsfasser  of  Chicago  determined 
to  remedy  this  condition.  They  organized 
a company  known  as  the  D.  & R.  Syndi- 
cate Corporation,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  from  the  inactive 
stockholders  a considerable  portion  of  the 
common  stock  held  by  these  interests  in 
the  company.  The  officers  of  the  D.  & R. 
Syndicate  Corporation  are  William  H. 
Phillips  of  New  York,  president : S.  R. 
Harrington  of  Chicago,  vice  president ; 
John  J.  Alsfasser  of  Chicago,  treasurer ; 
S.  Stanwood  Menken  of  New  York,  sec- 
retary, and  the  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  remain  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  made  it  their  life  work  and  are 
still  interested  in  the  development  and 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  These 
gentlemen  also  appreciated  that  business 
of  today  is  transacted  successfully  along 
broad  lines  and  realize  they,  individually, 
could  not  be  successful  without  the  earn- 


est co-operation  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  the  employes,  who  also  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  inau- 
gurate a co-operative  plan  among  their 
valued  employes  which  would  enable  them 
to  participate  in  any  dividend  made  by 
the  company  and  thereby  secure  their  best 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness’ and  the  welfare  of  the  stockholders. 

The  D.  & R.  Syndicate  Corporation  has 
offered  to  the  employes  of  the  Devoe  & 
Raynolds  Company  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase stock  as  they  can  successfully  as- 
sume at  the  same  price  which  the  syndi- 
cate paid  the  inactive  stockholders,  and 
the  employes  need  not  pay  cash  for  this 
stock  unless  they  desire  to  do  so.  The 
stock  is  to  be  sold  to  them  with  six  years’ 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  it,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  all  dividends  on  the 
stock  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal,  and  as  soon  as  an  em- 
ployee had  accumulated  sufficient  to  take 
up  any  of  the  stock  set  aside  for  him.  It 
will  be  transferred  to  him  Individually. 

The  D.  & R.  Syndicate  Corporation  will 
also  act  as  a savings  institution  for  the 
employes  for  the  payment  of  this  stock. 
If  an  employe  finds  he  can  save  a certain 
portion  of  his  salary  each  year,  he  can 
deposit  this  with  the  D.  & R.  Syndicate 
Corporation,  and  it  will  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  stock  he  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase. If  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  the 
employe  has  been  unable  to  pay  for  his 
stock  and  other  arrangements  cannot  be 
made,  it  will  be  retained  by  the  D.  & R. 
Syndicate  Corporation. 

Not  only  will  those  employes  who  have 
been  tried  and  found  true  be  given  this 
opportunity,  but  the  D.  & R.  Syndicate 
Corporation  will  stand  ready  to  extend 
a similar  proposition  to  any  employe  in 
the  future  whose  conduct  and  interest  in 
the  business  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
D.  & R.  Syndicate  Corporation  merit  this 
consideration. 

What  Mr.  Phillips  Has  Done. 

The  new  president,  William  H.  Phillips, 
started  his  paint  career  35  years  ago.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His 
knowledge  of  paint  making  and  paint 


merchandising  is  based  on  experience  and 
practical  tests,  as  he  spent  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  business  life  in  the  Devoe 
paint  factory  and  learned  all  that  could 
be  learned  by  close  application. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  traveled  for  the  house, 
and  customers  in  many  towns  still  remem- 
ber the  young  man  who  left  the  road  to 
take  up  executive  duties,  later  becoming 
sales  manager  for  F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T. 
Raynolds  Company.  In  1914  Mr.  Phillips 
was  elected  a director  of  the  company 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  general  man- 
ager. With  all  these  duties  Mr.  Phillips 
has  found  time  to  take  a very  active  part 
in  trade  organizations.  He  is  an  ex- 
president of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  ex-presi- 
dent  of  the  National  Varnish  Makers’  As- 
sociation, ex-president  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  president  of  the  Drug  and  Chemical 
Club,  New  York. 

Since  the  country  became  involved  in 
war,  Mr.  Phillips  has  given  a great  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  government  in  rep- 
resenting the  paint  and  varnish  interests 
on  the  War  Service  Committee  connected 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in 
Washington,  and  is  chairman  of  the  War 
Conference  Committee  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry,  which  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  is  also  chairman  of 
Region  No.  3 of  the  Regional  Advisers,  or 
representatives  appointed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Among 
Mr.  Phillips’  clubs  are  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architests  and  Marine  Engineers 
and  the  Huntington  Golf  and  Marine 
Club.  Mr.  Phillips  has  proved  his  ability 
as  an  executive  who  puts  technical  knowl- 
edge to  best  advantage,  and  his  steady 
rise  to  prominence  in  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry  proves  his  true  worth  as  a 
leader  and  organizer.  He  has  one  son  in 
active  service  in  the  United  States  Na-vy 
Plying  Corps. 

Edward  H.  Raynolds. 

The  chairman  of.  the  board  has  seen 
forty  years  of  service  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  business. 

In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  col- 
lege, his  father,  Charles  T.  Raynolds,  who 
wdth  Frederick  W.  Devoe  and  Charles  T. 
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Pratt  were  partners  in  the  paint  Vnisme^s 
in  the  early  50’s,  decided  (as  was  quite  the 
custom  in  those  days),  that  a business 
training  would  be  more  beneficial  to  a 
young  man  than  a college  education,  and 
put  him  to  work  at  the  mailing  desk  of 
C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co. 

By  careful  application  and  effort  Mr. 
Raynolds  rapidly  increased  his  value  to 
the  concern  and  worked  his  way  to  the 
top  through  the  various  departments  of 
C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,  which  in  1892  again 
joined  forces  with  P.  W.  Devoe  & Co. 

Mr.  Raynolds’  supervision  of  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & C. 
T.  Raynolds  Co.’s  business,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  finance,  have  built  an  enviable 
reputation  for  him  in  the  trade  as  a 
shrewd,  far-sighted  executive. 

Some  of  Mr.  Raynolds’  clubs  are  the 
Drug  and  Chemical  Club,  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  Englewood  Golf  Club  and  the 
Deal  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Raynolds  has  five  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  in  active  service  abroad,  and 
three  sons  are  preparing  for  college  at 
St.  Paul’s  School. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Drummond. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Drummond,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, entered  the  employ  of  P.  W.  Devoe 
& Co.,  1879,  before  the  ink  was  fairly  dry 
on  his  diploma  from  Columbia  University. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  school  of 
mines  with  the  degrees  of  chemist,  mining 
engineer  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 

As  Dr.  Drummond  puts  it,  “As  soon  as 
I grabbed  down  my  degrees  1 started  in 
the  factory  as  head  putty  stirrer,  and 


S.  R.  Harrington. 


have  stuck  at  it  ever  since.”  We  find, 
however,  that  in  1892  when  F.  W.  Devoe 
& Co.  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.  consoli- 
dated, Dr.  Drummond  was  elected  director 
and  secretary. 

Building  of  factories  has  been  Dr. 
Drummond’s  forte,  and  one  of  his  friends 
recently  asked  him  when  Devoe  would 
stop  producing  factories.  Three  new 
buildings  have  been  put  up  during  the  last 
year,  and  one  is  now  being  constructed. 

Dr.  Drummond’s  clubs  are  the  Union,  the 
Century,  the  Chemists,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  (irolier  and  the  National  Arts. 

Samuel  R.  Harrington. 

Samuel  R.  Harrington,  second  vice-pres- 
ident, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Mich.,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
factory  of  the  old  firm  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & 
Co.,  in  1900.  He  later  became  secretary 
of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  of  Illinois, 
and  still  later  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.  He  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Devoe  factory  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Harrington  lives  at  Oak  Park,  the 
home  of  so  many  Chicago  paint  men,  and 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  home  inter- 
ests and  home  surroundings,  and  he  is 
also  a great  lover  of  music. 

John  J.  Alsfasser. 

The  treasurer  of  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co., 
Inc.,  Mr.  John  J.  Alsfasser,  was  born  in 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  came  to  the  old  firm 
of  P.  W.  Devoe  & Co.  as  assistant  book- 
keeper in  the  year  1893.  He  later  was 


J.  J.  Alsfasser. 


made  credit  manager  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  office,  and  was  also  treas- 
urer of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  of  Illi- 
nois. On  the  death  of  George  A.  Meyer, 
treasurer  of  the  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co., 
Inc.,  he  became  treasurer  of  that  com- 
pany.  . 

Mr.  Alsfasser,  wh^le  spending  his  busi- 
ness days  in  Chicago,  has  a home  at  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  is  a member  of  the  Rockford 
Country  Club  and  the  Evanston  Golf  Club, 
and  is  a golf  bug  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

As  a business  man  he  is  a typical 
broad-minded  Chicagoan,  visionary  in  the 
proper  way,  and  the  finances  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  safe  in  his  hands. 

J.  M.  B.  Drummond. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  company,  Mr. 
,1.  M.  B.  Drummond,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  is  the  son  of  James  P.  Drum- 
mond, who  was  one  of  the  three  original 
partners  of  P.  W.  Devoe  & Co. 

Mr.  Drummond  came  with  Devoe  & Co. 
as  a young  man,  and  entered  the  Devoe 
factory  in  New  York  city,  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and 
artist  materials,  which  departments  of 
the  business  have  been  in  his  charge  for 
some  time. 

Like  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Drummond’s 
interests  have  been  devoted  to  his  busi- 
ness and  home  life.  At  the  present  time 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Adams,  is 
superintendent  of  the  Devoe  brush  and 
artist  material  plant  located  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Dr.  I.  W.  Drummond. 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint  gave  a service  of  eighteen 
years  on  the  roof  of  the  barn  owned  by  E.  N.  Burgess  (who 
is  chief  engineer  at  the  power  plant  of  the  Straight  Line 
Engine  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  at  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  again  painted  with  Dixon’s  Paint. 

In  city  and  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  metal  or 
wood,  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint  is  popularly  known  as 
the  long  service  protective  paint;  the  paint  that  saves  in 
yearly  labor  charges,  because  it  lasts  more  years. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  STENCILS. 

“New  Stencils  and  Their  Use”  is  the  title  of  a new 
book  published  by  Frederick  J.  Drake  & Co.,  giving 
some  recent  examples  of  work  on  an  old  subject,  yet 
one  which  is  extremely  important  to  the  painter  and 
decorator.  The  author,  F.  N.  Vanderwalker,  has  already 
written  several  books  on  painting,  and  seems  to  have 
a practical  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  handles  it  with 
an  endeavor,  as  he  says,  not  “to  become  too  technical, 
nor  yet  too  artistic,”  his  aim  being  ”to  produce  a work  for 
the  use  of  painters  without  experience  in  this  line,  and 
those  who  have  little  experience.”  The  hook  is  profusely 
illustrated.  It  can  be  furnished  to  those  desiring  it,  at 
?1.2.5  net,  by  The  Painters  Magazine. 


RAILWAY  PAINT  NOTES. 

Master  Painter  J.  W.  Fryer,  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  St.  Louis,  at  the  Nashville  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, is  now  taking  in  all  the  locomotive  and  car  work  of 
the  Tennessee  Central,  which  equipment  consists  of  some 
37  locomotives  and  510  cars.  This  will  insure  for  Mr.  Fryer 
a busy  period  for  some  time  to  come.  He  recently  accom- 
panied his  daughter  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  slie  has 
a government  position.  His  son  is  with  the  United  States 
army  in  France,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  is  giving  a good 
account  of  himself. 

The  pensioners  retired  from  service  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  numbered  1,277.  and  tne 
company’s  expenditure  in  pension  payments  during  that 
time  has  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  all 
officers  and  employes,  including  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers, are  retired  at  65  years,  though,  in  special  cases,  under 
certain  conditions,  after  20  years  of  service,  at  the  age  of 
60.  The  minimum  pension  is  $200  annually.  The  man- 
ner of  computing  pensions  on  this  road  differs  quite  radi- 
cally from  that  observed  on  some  other  lines.  On  the 
Grand  Trunk  the  basis  of  the  pension.  1 per  cent,  for  each 
year  of  continuous  service,  is  calculated  upon  the  highest 
average  rate  of  earnings  during  any  ten  consecutive  years. 
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The  Markets 


i\Iarket  conditions  make  it  very  difficult  to 
quote  prices  to  the  painters  that  will  endure  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  small  lots  there  is  natur- 
ally a differential  in  prices  as  compared  with 
larger  quotations  on  larger  lots.  For  this  reason 
the  publishing  of  a page  of  prices  on  painting 
materials,  prices  at  which  painting  contractors 
can  secure  their  goods,  has  been  made  a feature 
of  The  Painters  Magazine.  These  prices  show 
the  general  trend  of  the  market,  but  do  not  al- 
ways show  prices  at  any  given  point  in  the  coun- 
try, as  these  vary  with  freight  rates  and  local 
conditions.  Readers  should  always  bear  this  in 
mind.  The  prices  current  for  this  issue  will  be 
found  on  page  406. 


The  FEATUKE  of  the  markets  since  the  last  re- 
port in  this  column  has  been  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  linseed  oil.  There  has  been  a marked 
recession,  followed  by  a slight  reaction  to  higher  levels, 
but  the  situation  now  appears  to  promise  that  there  will 
be  no  immediate  return  to  the  record-breaking  prices  of 
the  past  few  months,  and  that  linseed  oil  will  be  somewhat 
easier  to  obtain  in  the  near  future  than  it  has  been  for  the 
past  twelve  months. 

From  the  high  levels  of  $1.90  a gallon,  in  car  lots,  lin- 
seed has  dropped  to  $1.53,  and  is  now  quotably  between  that 
figure  and  $1.55,  with  the  usual  differentials,  depending 
upon  the  position  of  the  buyer,  the  point  of  delivery,  and 
the  amount  purchased  for  lots  less  than  carloads. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  cause  of  the  decline.  Seed  is 
more  plentiful.  The  new  crop  of  flaxseed  is  reaching  the 
western  primary  markets  in  more  liberal  quantities  than 
it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  week 
closing  with  October  26,  1918,  receipts  at  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  were  2,335,000  bushels  for  the  crop  year, 
against  1,668,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
But  there  has  been  a heavier  demand  for  the  oil  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  week  ending  October  30  there  were 
shipped  out  of  Minneapolis  •2,246,000  pounds  of  oil,  as  com- 
pared with  1,755,000  pounds  for  the  same  time  in  1917. 

Minneapolis,  which  is  the  center  of  the  seed-crushing 
industry,  reports  that  the  receipts  at  primary  markets  are 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  country  elevators,  as  advices 
from  many  of  the  line  elevator  managers  say  that  the  farm- 
ers have  been  holding  back  their  seed  because  of  the  decline 
in  price.  Whether  they  will  continue  to  prove  reluctant  to 
let  go  of  their  seed,  when  the  movement  becomes  acceler- 
ated, as  it  will,  in  all  probability,  with  the  lengthening  of 
the  season  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  while  oil  is  not  in  liberal 
supply,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  during  the  present  crop 
year,  there  will  not  be  the  very  acute  conditions  which 
seemed  to  threaten  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  there  to  be  a 
tightening  up  after  the  winter  has  ended,  but  much  of  the 
situation  at  times  will  depend  on  the  Argentine  prospects, 
and  whether  or  not  the  government  will  then  be  calling  on 
crushers  for  as  much  oil  as  it  now  is  using.  If  present 
indications  are  of  any  virtue  as  a guide  to  the  future,  the 
war  then  will  be  over,  and  adjustments  will  be  going  on 
in  most  lines  of  business,  from  which  adjustment  linseed 
oil  will  probably  not  be  exempt. 

White  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc  show  no  changes.  Turpen- 
tine has  had  another  reaction,  and  is  higher,  being  quoted 
in  the  Eastern  market  at  around  70  cents  a gallon  for 
round  lots,  an  advance  of  3 cents  in  one  week,  and  the 
highest  figure  attained  for  some  time. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

Uorroders  do  not  quote  any  change  in  prices,  neither  do 
they  see  any  marked  change  in  the  situation.  In  a sense 
the  market  is  in  a rut,  but  this  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  there  is  a lack  of  demand.  Quite  the  contrary 


is  the  rule,  but  the  calls  from  the  government  have  re- 
sulted in  stabilizing  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  few  fluctuations,  and  what  do  occur  are^never 
very  sharp.  Pig  lead  has  shown  no  change,  the  market 
being  practically  under  government  control,  and  with  this 
market  stationary  there  is  not  the  old  reason  for  fluctua- 
tions in  white  lead. 

Red  lead  also  holds  to  the  old  price  levels.  There  is  a 
big  demand,  but  most  of  the  red  lead  is  going  for  govern- 
ment purposes,  and  some  difficulty  is  noticed  by  regular 
buyers  in  getting  supplies,  though  there  is  no  actual 
famine.  For  prices  readers  are  referred  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  Prices  Current,  on  page  406  of  this  issue. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Zinc  oxide  is  in  good  demand,  both  the  high  grades  and 
the  leaded  qualities.  The  prices,  fixed  for  the  quarter  by 
the  government,  remain  the  same.  A good  demand  is  re- 
ported on  the  part  of  paint  manufacturers.  Readers  are 
referred  to  page  406  for  current  prices  in  small  lots. 

Linseed  Oil. 

'the  market  has  had  a downward  swing,  prices  having 
been  lower  during  the  past  few  weeks  than  they  had  been 
for  a long  time  previous.  Small  buyers  are  not  likely  to 
have  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  oil  as  they  have  had  here- 
tofore, for  the  coming  of  the  new  crop  flaxseed  has  added  to 
the  available  supply,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Seed 
from  the  Argentine  is  still  coming  in,  and  more  is  to  come. 
Despite  the  embargo — which  the  government  did  not  en- 
force very  rigidly — there  has  been  a liberal  movement  of 
seed  from  Argentina  to  this  country.  The  apprehension 
which  seized  the  trade  when  the  embargo  was  first  an- 
nounced has  been  proved  almost  unfounded. 

Painters  have  been  wondering  whether  or  not  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  secure  linseed  oil  for  their  needs,  and 
it  now  appears  as  though  the  situation  is  much  more 
promising.  While  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  sup- 
ply available  at  any  time  during  the  coming  year,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  a better  condition  than  his  hitherto 
obtained. 

How  long  the  government  will  continue  to  need  large 
quantities  of  oil  after  the  war  is  ended — a thing  which  now 
appears  to  be  near  at  hand — is  a matter  0^  conjecture. 
There  will  be  much  work  to  be  done  by  the  government, 
even  after  the  actual  fighting  is  ended,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  calls  for  war  work  will  continue  as  they 
have.  The  busy  marks  of  regular  trade — which  have  been 
only  a memory  with  many  for  the  past  two  years — will 
again  be  pictured  in  trade  news,  and  in  the  long  years  to 
come,  when  condition  shall  have  returned  to  normal,  the 
period  through  which  we  have  passed  will  be  looked  back 
upon  as  one  gone  never  to  return. 

For  prices  for  linseed  oil  in  small  lots  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  page  406  of  this  issue. 

Turpentine. 

A better  price  is  obtainable  for  turpentine.  During  the 
past  week  there  has  been  an  advance  of  3 cents  a gallon 
in  round  lots  in  the  Eastern  market.  While  the  demand 
has  been  good,  it  is  stated  in  some  quarters  that  the 
strength  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  increased  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact  that  supplies  are  limited.  Sellers  have  firm  views, 
feeling  that  the  labor  situation  warrants  a strong  price  for 
all  naval  stores.  Even  the  talk  of  peace  has  not  served  to 
weaken  their  notions — in  fact,  it  has  had  the  reverse,  for 
it  is  pointed  out  that  foreign  stocks  are  low,  and  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a good  demand  from  the  other  side,  sufficient, 
at  least,  to  prevent  any  marked  drop  in  prices.  Quotations 
will  be  found  on  page  406  of  this  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine. 


The  Relief  Department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  during  the  last  year,  transacted  a business  total- 
ing 666,900  in  benefits  to  members;  it  paid  to  those  ill, 
$151,732;  death  benefits  amounted  to  $192,155;  disability 
from  accidents  drew  $187,776.  A total  of  12,031  cases  of 
disability  were  reported  during  the  year.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  som.ewhat  in  excess  of  -29,690.  Many  employes  of 
the  car  and  locomotive  painting  departments  are  mem- 
bers of  the  relief. 
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Current  Prices  for  Paints  and  Painting  Materials. 


J^OTE-. The  prices  here  represent  those  charged 

at  Netv  York  dealers  or  jobbers  in  New  York  citv 
to  consumers  for  quantities  smaller  than  original  pack- 
ages, supplied  b'p  manufacturers. 


Master  painters  should  understand  that  prices  will 
var^  from  these  figures,  in  different  localities,  bp  rea- 
son of  local  conditions,  and  that  thep  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  raw  materials. 


PIGMENTS. 

Alumina,  hydrate.  100-lb.  *«>^Yb.$0.28  @ 

Barytes,  pure  white,  flouted.  700-lb. 

bhla  ® 

off  color.  700-lb.  bbls 1’^® 

Fluke  white.  American,  powd., 

100-lh.  drums 

Litharge,  American,  powd..  100-lb. 


18  @ 20 


bbls. 


drums 

Llthopone.  standard.  500-lb 
Metallic  paint.  brown,  300-lb. 

bbls ^ 

red.  300-lh.  bbls 2 

Orange  mlnera.l.  American,  dry, 
powd.,  100-lb. 

Eed  lead.  American,  dry,  powd.. 


drums 16%@ 


14% 

9% 

2% 

2% 

16 


100-lb.  drums 

In  oil.  less  than  500  lbs lo%@ 

500  lbs.  and  up  to  2.000 

2,000  lbs.  and  up  to  10,000 

lbs 

White  lead,  dry  basic  carbonate, 

100  Ib.  drums 14 


14  @ 14% 


0 - 


14%@ 
13%@ 
13  ® 


15  @ 
15%@ 

16  @ 


16 

16% 

17 


Linseed  oil,  raw,  bbls.  (7%  1^.  to 

the  gal.) ¥ sal'  1.56 

single  bbls.  ••••••••• ^ 

In  cans,  charged  extra  (U. 

3.  standard  measure,  is* 

lbs.  to  gal.).. 

boiled,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  2c.  per  gal. 
refined,  single  bbls.  or  less, 
add  4c.  per  gal. 

(These  prices  to  be  added  to 
price  of  raw.) 

Spirits  of  turpentine.  In  original 

bbls 

alcohol  (cans  extra) . . 


Denatured 


1.75 


1.58 

1.68 


1.80 


74 

90 


dry  colors. 

BlackB. 


Bone,  powd 

^ lb.  7 

25 

0 

0 

14 

45 

9 

0 

12 

8 

0 

16 

0 

35 

18 

® 

45 

6 

0 

8 

Celestial 
Chinese, 
Prussian 
Soluble  . 


Blues. 

20  @ 30 

powd 1.50  @ 2.00 

1.40  @ 1.90 

1.50  @ 2.00 


Browns. 

powd.,  burnt. 


Sienna,  Italian, 

raw  

American,  burnt 

raw  

Spanish  brown 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt. 

raw  

American,  burnt 

raw  

Vandyke  brc'.wn 


In  oil.  less  than  SOO^lb®^. 

500  lbs.  up  to  2.000  lbs. . . 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs. 
dry  basic  sulphate,  100-lb. 

drums  ‘■o-mu’ 

Zinc  oxide  French  process,  red 

^ "seal,  300-lb.  bbls. ^ lb. 

green  real,  300-lb.  bbls... 
white  seal.  300-lb.  bbls... 

American  procep.  standard.  _ 

300-lb.  bbls..... _ 

Lehigh.  350-lb.  bbls 10%@ 

No.  1 Puritan,  300-lb.  bbls. . 11%@ 

No.  2 Puritan.  300-lb.  bbls.  . 10%@ 

containing  one- third  l^d  sul-  _ 

phate,  350-lb.  bbls 10%@  - 

On  smaller  quantities  than  those 
here  given  extra  charges  are  made 
for  containers  and  deliveries  are  not 
included. 

linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, ETC. 


Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure 65 

25  per  cent,  pure 20 

commercial  12 

Paris  green,  in  packages 

Verdigris,  French 

Reds. 

■Carmine  No.  40,  less  than  11-lb., 

tins  ...» 6.00 

Amaranth  0-90 

6 

20 

10 

20 


30  0 

65 

10  0 

18 

9 0 

15 

4 0 

6 

3%® 

6% 

1%0 

2 

7 0 

10 

6 0 

9 

4%® 

5 

4 0 

4% 

Nominal 

• 

65  0 

75 

20  0 

30 

12  0 

15 

50  0 

60 

28  0 

35 

Crocus  martus 

Indian  red.  standard.. 

American  

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

native,  powd 

Para  red,  concentrated 


6.50 


25 
12 
22 
' 8 


2.60 


commercial  40 

Purple  lake •••• 

Rose  pink,  best  grade 

lake,  best  grade 75 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 40 

Venetian  red,  high  quality 6 

Vermilion, 


® 75 

@ 3.00 
65  @ 76 

@ 1.00 

@ 50 

@ 8 


English  2.50  @ 3,00 

Yellows. 


Chromes,  chemically  pure 40 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade 25 

Ocher,  French  citron 10 

American,  strong 4 

golden,  high  grade 8 

Zinc  yellow.. ^ 


50 

30 

12 

5 

10 

60 


COLORS  IN  OIL. 

(In  1 and  5-lb.  tins.) 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
Prices  Are  net  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

Blacks. 


38 

32 


Coach  black,  in  Japan ^ lb. 

in  oil 

Drop  black 30 

Lampblack  40 

Blues. 

Chinese  

Prussian  1-29 

Ultramarine  ^ 

Cobalt  blue 

Browns, 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 32 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt 30 

Vandyke,  genuine  40 


40 

85 

32 

45 


@ 1.45 
@ 1.36 
@ 60 
60  @ 65 


Greens. 

Chrome,  chemically  pure,  accord- 
ing to  shade 

commercial,  25  per  cent,  color 
Paris  green,  French  pale 


Reds. 


Indian,  chem. 
Tuscan,  perma 
Rose  pink,  be 


65 

0 

76 

30 

0 

35 

65 

0 

66 

30 

0 

32 

45 

0 

48 

55 

0 

— 

22 

0 

24 

60 

0 

55 

20 

0 

— 

25 

0 

30 

Yellows. 

chrome,  chem.  pure,  all  shades . . 

French  yellow  ocher 

Golden  ocher,  pure  

Note : When  the  above  colors  are 
purchased  in  I2j/^  or  2^-lb.  tins,  they 
are  2 cents  less  per  pound,  zmth  the 
exception  of  the  blues. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bronze  powders,  gold,  1-lb.  cans..  1.00 

aluminum,  1-lh.  cans 1.80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb.  22 

Puller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs..  2 

Marble  flour,  in  barrels 1 

Naphtha,  deodorized  ^ gal.  28 

Plaster  of  pau-is.  per  barrel  of  250 

lbs 3.50 

Pumice  stone,  lump,  selected 10 

powdered  lb. 

Putty,  com.,  in  1 to  6-lb.  tins 

in  12%  and  25-lb.  tins 

in  120-lb.  tubs 

in  bladders 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  1 to  5-lb. 

tins 

in  12%  and  26-lb.  tins 

white  lead,  in  linseed  oil,  in 

1 to  6-lb.  tins 

in  12%  to  25-lb.  tins 

pure  linseed  oil.  in  bladders..  7 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots..  4 

selected  lump 10 

Soapstone,  powd.,  in  bags 
Silex  or  silica,  in  bags 


@ 1.76 
@ 2.56 
@ 25 


m 

® 

& 

6%@ 
6 @ 
5%@ 
6%@ 

8 0 

7%@ 

9 & 


2% 

1% 

30 


12 

8 


1 

1%@ 


Smalt,  blue  and  black....- Nominal 

Talc,  American,  powd 1%@ 

Terra  alba,  American 1%@ 

Whiting,  commercial,  in  bbls 1%@ 

gilders’,  bolted.  In  bbls 2%@ 

English  cllffstone,  bolted....  3 @ 

American  Paris,  bolted 2%@ 

Calcimine  per  lb.  6 @ 

Waterpaints  P^r  lb.  5 @ 

Dry  paste  Per  lb.  15  @ 


5 

15 

1% 

2% 

1% 

2 

2 

2% 

3% 

3 

7 

9 

18 


Glues. 

Extra  white ^ lb.  40  @ 80 

Medium  white 35  @ 40 

Cabinet  35  @ 50 

Low  grade 28  @ 35 

Foot  stock on  ^ « 

Common  bone 18  0 25 

Fish,  liquid,  in  barrels  of  50  gal-  ^ 

Ions  »gal.  1.25  @ 2.00 

Dry  Shellac  in  Small  Quantities. 

T)  c lb.  90  0 — 

v!  S.  0 90  0 — 

Diamond  1 00  0 

Fine  orange ^ 0 — 

X.  ^2  0 — 

a'.  C.  garnet If  1 ~ 

Bleached,  commercial 'o 


Bone  dry. 


85  0 — 


Shellac  varnish,  or! 

cans  

white,  in  1-gal. 


Shellac  Varnish. 

ige.  In  1-gal. 


3.75 

4.00 


0 4.00 
0 4.25 
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Go  On  With 

0 on  with  your  painting  N 

This,  in  substance,  is  what  Chairman 
Baruch,  pf  the  War  Industries  Board,  said 
to  every  builder  or  house  owner  in  the  country,  when, 
on  Thursday,  November  21,  he  directed  that  all  remain- 
ing restrictions  on  non-war  construction  throughout  the 
United  States  be  lifted  immediately. 

This  was  what  he  said  to  every  painting  and  decorat- 
ing contractor  who  has  had  business  held  up  by  the 
war,  or  who  was  kept  from  seeking  new  business  by 
the  war  restrictions. 

It  was  the  declaration  of  industrial  freedom  follow- 
ing the  implied  proclamation  of  international  govern- 
mental freedom  which  came  with  the-  announcement 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  on  November  ii. 

War  checked  industrial  activity,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  war  has  removed  that  check. 

“Go  on  with  your  painting!” 

It  is  a message  of  welcome  to  every  master  painter 
and  decorator  in  the  land,  a message  of  welcome  to 
every  paint  and  varnish  and  wall  paper  manufacturer 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  call  to  arms 
in  the  cause  of  greater  building  and  of  greater  and  more 


« I 

A New  Wall 

\ LITTLE  HOUSE  ORGAN  called  Wall-Paper 
/A  is  being  issued  by  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Indus- 
try,  and  judging  from  the  first  two  numbers 
which  have  reached  our  editorial  desk,  it  has  a bright 
future.  The  little  magazine  is  printed  with  a two-color 
cover,  in  designs  which  are  appropriate  to  the  months 
of  issue  and  to  the  industry  it  represents.  The  contents 
are  of  the  sort  which  are  well  calculated  to  aid  the  wall 
paper  dealer  and  the  decorator  in  offering  the  most 
attractive  designs  to  his  customers.  There  are  articles 
on  salesmanship  and  advertising  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  the  dealer. 

H.  A.  Gould,  secretary  of  the  Allied  Wall  Paper 
Industry,  is  the  editor,  and  he  has  done  his  work  well. 
House  organs  too  often  are  just  what  the  name  implies 
— house  organs — without  any  pretense  to  style  or  orig- 
inality', and  they  fail  lamentably  to  “get  across”  with 
the  message  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But  Wall-Paper 
has  enough  individualism  and  style  to  make  it  worth 
while  reading  by  every  man  who  has  a possible  cus- 
tomer for  wall  paper. 

One  of  the  troubles — as  it  has  appeared  to  us — of  the 
wall  paper  manufacturer,  has  been  the  lack  of  adver- 
tising vision.  He  has  been  content  to  follow  the  meth- 
ods that  were  in  vogue  two  or  three  decades  ago.  He 
has  offered  his  goods  to  dealers,  he  has  created  new 
and  striking  patterns,  he  has  expended  large  sums  for 
his  artisans  in  getting  out  the  designs  best  suited  to  the 
moment — but  there  he  has  stopped.  He  has  never  told 
the  consumer  of  his  goods,  he  has  not  even  gone  to  the 
dealer  with  his  story  couched  in  the  language  that 
would  be  best  utilized  in  the  sale  of  the  wall  paper.  In 
fact,  he  has  lacked  the  essentials  of  a good  advertiser. 


Your  Painting 

painting  and  decorating  than  ever  was  done  in  this 
country  before.  It  is  the  peace  cry  of  a world  that  was 
waiting  for  the  time  when  liberty  again  would  reign 
supreme. 

It  means  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers 
and  it  means  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  master 
painters  and  decorators.  It  will  transform  the  industry 
into  a living,  palpable  entity,  which  will  now  go  forward 
with  the  energy  pent  up  by  the  long  wait,  and  which 
was  simply  biding  the  time  when  the  restrictions  should 
be  removed. 

“Go  on  with  your  painting!” 

Master  painters  of  the  United  States,  now  is  the 
golden  opportunity.  Now  is  presented  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  the  true  worth  and  value  of  your  business. 

More  than  $450,000,000  worth  of  new  building  con- 
struction work  is  released  by  this  order.  There  are  no 
limitations,  except  those  imposed  by  such  lack  of  labor 
and  material  as  may  now  exist,  and  these  limitations 
will  be  removed  soon  by  the  energy  and  activity  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  contractor. 

Master  painters  and  decorators,  go  on  with  your 
painting. 


Paper  Vision 

And  his  business  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  business  of 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturer. 

There  is  hope  now  that  this  is  to  be  changed.  This 
little  house  organ  may  set  the  pace.  Alone,  perhaps,  it 
cannot  accomplish  much,  but  if  it  is  tied  up  with  proper 
advertising,  and  if  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  wall 
paper  manufacturer  has  at  last  refused  longer  to  bow 
to  conventions  which  have  long  since  become  anti- 
quated, it  will  have  done  a good  work. 

A new  era  is  here  and  the  same  possiblities  which  it 
offers  to  the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  it  also 
offers  to  the  maker  of  wall  paper.  We  already  are  con- 
fident that  the  former  are  not  going  to  permit  the  re- 
proach of  business  Bourbonism  to  be  laid  against  them 
— that  they  are  going  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered. 
And  we  also  confidently  expect  that  the  wall  paper  man- 
ufacturer will  grasp  the  significance  of  the  use  of 
proper  publicity  to  tell  the  dealer,  the  decorator,  and 
the  consumer  of  the  value  of  his  goods. 

If  the  new  house  organ  shall  teach  the  manufacturer 
of  wall  paper  the  way,  then  wall  paper  will  take  its 
place  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country.  With  the  manufacturer  keenly  compet- 
itive wall  paper  will  assume  its  proper  position  as  an 
essential  of  the  decorator’s  art — and  not  a mere  ad- 
junct to  the  dealer’s  or  the  decorator’s  business. 

The  Painters  Magazine  offers  its  aid  to  the  wall 
paper  manufacturers — either  editorially  or  through  its 
advertising  columns.  Reaching  as  it  does  the  painter 
and  decorator,  and  the  dealer  who  carries  wall  paper, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
wall  paper  manufacturer  who  has  the  new  vision,  and 
who  purposes  to  get  the  business  that  is  waiting  for 
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The  Coming  Conventions 


ITH  BUSINESS  LOOMING  UP  IN  IM- 
MENSE proportions,  the  coming  conventions 
of  master  painters’  associations  will  take  on 
added  importance.  Always  of  interest^  to  the  trade, 
these  conventions  will  have  a new  significance  as  the 
first  which  have  been  held  since  peace  became  a fact  to 
be  finally  consummated  by  the  actual  terms  of  treaty. 

And  the  very  importance  of  these  conventions  will 
make  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  more  interesting, 
instructive  and  withal  more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

With  a full  realization  of  this  The  Painters  Maga-. 
zine  intends  to  give  space  in  its  forthcoming  issues  to 
voluminous  reports  of  the  actions  of  all  these  conven- 
tions. They  will  be  replete  with  subjects  of  first  im- 
portance to  every  master  painter  and  decorator 

These  reports  will  not  be  obtainable  in  any  other 
manner  than  through  The  Painters  Magazine.  No 
journal  in  the  past  ever  has  given  to  these  meetings  the 
same  complete  attention  nor  has  published  such  ex- 
haustive reports  as  has  The  Painters  Magazine.  This 
year  it  will  devote  more  attention  than  ever,  because 
conditions  call  for  it. 

The  conventions  which  are  to  he  held  durmg  the 
winter  months  and  the  dates  that  the  report  of 
their  proceedings  zvill  he  published  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  follow: — 

December,  1918 — National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 


nish Association;  Boston,  Dec.  2-4.  Reported  in 
this  issue. 

December,  1918 — Open  Board  Meeting  {Mid-  ^ 
winter  Convention)  New  Jersey  State  Association 
Master  Painters;  Newark,  N.  /.,  Dec.  18.  Re- 
ported in  the  January  issue  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 

January,  191? — Massachusetts  State  Society 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators ; Boston, 
January  7-8.  Reported  in  the  February  issue  of 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

January,  1919 — Pennsylvania  State  Association 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators;  Philadel- 
phia, January  21-23.  Reported  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

February,  1919 — New  York  State  Association 
Master  Blouse  Painters  and  Decorators ; Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  6-8.  Reported  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

February,  1919 — Jnternational  Association  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators;  Cleveland,  O., 
Feb.  11-14.  Reported  in  the  March  issxie  of  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

February,  1919 — Connecticut  Society  Mo<^ter 
House  Painters  and  Decorators;  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Reported  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine. 


Stopping  the  Sale  of  Fake  Linseed  Oil 


The  report  from  the  federal  trade 

Commission  that  it  had  ordered  a Cleveland 
concern  and  certain  of  its  officers  to  desist  from 
practices  which  were  considered  unfair,  in  that  they 
were  alleged  to  have  let  buyers  of  oil  to  believe  they 
were  obtaining  a pure  linseed  oil  when  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  and  one  which  will 
go  far  to  prevent  the  sale  of  substitute  oils  for  the  real 
linseed  oil  in  the  future. 

There  is  nothing  against  the  sale  of  a substitute  for 
linseed  oil,  as  such  a substitute,  if  this  fact  is  made  ap- 
parent to  the  buyer.  Whether  a buyer  wants  to  use 
linseed  oil  or  a substitute  which  he  may  consider  just 
as  good  for  his  particular  purpose  is  that  buyer’s  busi- 
ness. But  when  a concern  attempts. to  sell  an  adulter- 
ated oil  for  the  pure  product,  it  is  perpetrating  a fraud 
which  should  be  stopped  at  once. 

There  are  many  good  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  on 
the  market,  made  by  reliable  manufacturers,  which  wll 
perform  the  work  in  some  cases.  But  linseed  oil  has 
stood  the  test  and  has  demonstrated  its  worth,  and  is 


generally  recognized  as  the  leading  vehicle  for  paints. 
Because  of  its  recent  scarcity  it  has  been  high  in  price, 
and  this  fact  presented  to  some  concerns  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a substitute  without  attending  to  the  nicety  of 
informing  the  public  that  it  was  a substitute. 

Unfortunately  the  city  of  Cleveland  seems  to  have 
been  selected  by  some  persons  or  concerns  as  their  head- 
quarters from  which  to  sell  their  “doped”  oil  or  to  send 
out  literature  with  pictures  of  elegant  plants,  and  de- 
scriptive matter  which  would  lead  buyers  to  believe  they 
were  dealing  with  very  responsible  houses.  In  fact, 
so  notorious  has  this  practice  become,  that  it  has  re- 
flected on  the  good  name  of  some  of  the  really  reputable 
concerns,  who  have  had  difficulty  in  removing  the 
stigma. 

It  is  therefore  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stepped  in  and  asserted  its 
authority  to  stop  practices  that  were  detrimental  to  the 
entire  painting  industry.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
commission  will  not'hestitate  to  continue  its  good  work 
and  to  hit  the  head  of  any  unscrupulous  dopester 


Going  Ahead,  Says  John  Dewar. 


John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  than  whom  there 
is  no  master  painter  better  qualified  to  analyze 
conditions  in  the  trade,  sends  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  the  following  optimistic  message: — 
“All  building  restrictions  being  removed,  build- 
ing of  all  kinds  that  has  been  kept  back  by  reason 
of  the  war  will  be  gone  ahead  with.  Both  archi- 
tects and  builders  in  this  locality  are  very  much 
encouraged. 


“There  has  been  very  little  repainting  done  for 
some  time,  not  through  lack  of  money,  but  by 
reason  of  it  being  thought  unpatriotic  to  spend 
th  emoney  for  that  purpose. 

“It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to  expect  much 
repainting.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the 
early  spring  for  extensive  work  to  begin  all  along 
this  line.  Every  indication  points  toward  a great 
future  in  the  building  and  painting  industry.” 
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Stupendous 

( . 

Building  Activity 
Planned 


More  than  $450,000,000 
Worth  of  Construction  is 
Released  by  Government 


HAT  THE  COUNTRY  IS  IN  for  a r? 
tremendous  revival  in  the  build- 
ing industry  has  been  the  opin- 
ion of  many  far-seeing  men.  It  was 
freely  predicted  by  these  men,  before 
peace  was  announced,  that  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  there  would  be  an 
unprecedented  period  of  building  con- 
struction. 

Now  that  peace  is  actually  at  hand, 
these  predictions  seem  likely  to  be  ver- 
ified, and  building  activity,  even  beyond 
the  most  optimistic  pre-peace  prophet’s 
estimate,  is  promised. 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  building  construction  is 
in  contemplation  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  compiled  by  the 
P.  W.  Dodge  Co.  This  stupendous  fig- 
ure is  not  arrived  at  haphazard,  but  is 
the  result  of  reports  and  advices  from 
their  agents  in  every  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  reports  ard  based 
upon  the  figures  secured  from  more 
than  400  architects’  and  engineers’  of- 
fices. 

Summary  of  Reports. 

A summary  of  these  reports  from  the 
various  large  centres  of  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hew  York  Cify— Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  91  offices — $70,575,000, 
exclusive  of  $9,000,000  for  city  schools, 
divided  about  as  follows: — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $22,- 
420,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels. and 
residences,  $11,065,000;  institutional 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $23,- 
305,000;  still  unclassified,  but  divided 
among  the  foregoing  classes,  $13,785,- 
000. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  14  offices — $3,693,000, 
divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  Duildings,  $970,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  res- 
idences, $1,648,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $1,- 
075,000. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  8 offices — $4,255,000,  di- 
vided as  follows: — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $3,- 
080,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $655,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $520,- 
000. 

Boston,  Mass. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  12  offices— $20,816,000, 
divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $175,- 
000;  institutional,  church  and  munici- 
pal buildings,  $3,860,000:  still  unclassi- 
fied, but  divided  among  foregoing 
classes,  $15,386,000. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  7 offices — $1,920,000,  di- 
vided as  follows:  — 


In  the  October  issue  of  the 
Painters  Magazine  editorial  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  $80,000,000 
worth  of  building  permits  in 
New  York  city  alone  which  would 
be  released  with  the  arrival  of 
peace,  and  tha.t  this  would  mean 
a period  of  renewed  activity  for 
the  painting  industry,  and  would 
offer  to  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers and  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers an  opportunity  for  get- 
ting business  to  offset  either  the 
lean  period  which  they  have  had 
or  the  subsidence  of  the  demand 
for  materials  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government.  So  impor- 
tant was  the  question  of  new 
building  considered  that  the 
Painters  Magazine  secured  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  build- 
ing which  reasonably  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  released  in  the  near 
future,  now  that  the  war  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  It  presents 
herewith  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  the  P.  W.  Dodge 
Co.,  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive publishers  or  construction 
reports  in  the  country. 


Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $805,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $210,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $905,000. 

Eastern  Massachusetts  Cities  (out- 
side of  Bosfow)— Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  17  offices — $3,885,000, 
divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $770,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $1,515,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $1,570,000. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire — Total 
proposed  construction — from  8 offices — 
$1,350,000,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $175,- 
000;  apartment  houses  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $375,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $850,000. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — To- 
tal proposed  construction — from  9 of- 
fices— $6,089,000,  divided  as  follows:  — 
Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $1,- 
845,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $782,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $3,- 

462.000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Total  proposed 
construction — from  42  offices — $43,740,- 
000,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $14,- 
$968,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $13,724,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $15,- 

032.000. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — Telegram  Nov.  13:  — 
“Following  work  held  up  account  of 
war. — 4 factories,  $1,800,000;  theatre, 
$160,000;  2 hotels,  $235,000;  3 stores, 
$65,000;  3 colleges,  $130, ooO;  2 boiler 
houses,  $65,000;  1 church,  $30,000;  3 
lofts,  $109,000;  5 schools,  $1,040,000;  1 
convent,  $200,000;  1 garage,  $60,000;  1 
club,  $35,000;  8 apartments,  $540,000; 
16  residences,  $404,000;  3 fiats,  $25,000; 
total,  55  projects,  to  cost  $4,898,000.” 

Kansas  City,  Ifo.— Telegram  Nov.  14: 

• — “Local  architects  have  and  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  approximately  50  new 
buildings,  cost  aggregating  $20,000,000; 
majority  of  projects  await  only  the  lift- 
ing of  the  government  ban  on  mate- 
rials; hundreds  of  houses  and  homes 
will  be  added  as  soon  as  materials,  men 
and  transportation  can  be  depended 
on.” 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Telegram  Nov. 
14: — “Office  and  store  buildings,  $400,- 
000;  church,  $20,000;  office  warehouses, 
etc.,  $1,000,000;  industrial  enterprises, 
offices,  etc.,  $1,000,000;  about  $10,000,- 
000  of  school  work  throughout  North- 
west will  go  ahead.” 

Estimate  Is  Conservative. 

This  report,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete which  has  been  compiled  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  it  will  be  noted, 
does  not  cover  the  extreme  West.  Large 
cities  like  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Tacoma  are 
not  on  this  list.  It  can  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  estimate  for  the  entire 
country  is  on  the  side  of  conservation. 

With  such  a building  prospect  before 
them,  the  master  painters  and  decorat- 
ors of  the  country  surely  should  be  able 
to  profit.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  $450,000,000  for 
new  buildings  as  contained  above  will 
be  charged  to  painting  and  decorating, 
but  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  work  for  all.  And 
this  estimate  does  not  cover  the  repair 
work  and  that  painting  and  decorating 
which  has  been  postponed  until  after 
the  war.  If  these  figures  were  includ- 
ed, and  the  figures  from  parts  of  the 
country  not  yet  covered  were  added,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  total  would  be 
raised  close  to  $600,000,000. 

This  work  will  not  be  done  within 
the  next  year.  If  the  men  and  the  ma- 
terial were  immediately  available  it 
would  be  a physical  impossibility  to  do 
the  work  in  that  time.  The  task  will 
extend  over  several  years,  and  in  that 
time  there  will  be  millions  of  more 
dollars’  worth  of  construction  work  to 
be  added. 

The  prospects  are  stupendous,  and 
the  contracting  painters  of  this  country 
have  before  them  an  opporunity  such 
as  never  has  been  presented  before. 

Trenton  and  Camden,  N.  J. — Total 
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proposed  construction — from  11  offices — 
$3,955,000,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $675,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $145,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $3,135,000. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Cities  {outside 
Philadelphia) — Total  proposed  con- 

struction— from  18  offices — $4,160,000, 
divided  as  follows. — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $1,- 
195,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $400,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $2,- 

620,000. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  18  offices — $.4,260,000, 
divided  as  follows: — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $615,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $1,105,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $2,480,000. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Total  proposed  con- 


struction— from  42  offices — $15,575,000, 
divided  as  follows:— 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $3,- 

675,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $5,860,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $5,- 

875.000. 

Cleveland,  0. — Totol  proposed  con- 
struction— from  19  offices — $34,450,000, 
divided  as  follows: — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $7,- 

500,000;  apartment  hcmses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $2,250,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $24,- 

700.000. 

Columbus,  0. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  2 offices — $2,535,000, 
divided  as  follows:  — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $2,- 

525,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $250,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buidlings,  $760,- 
000. 


Cincinnati,  0. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction— from  6 offices — $2,005,000,  di- 
vided as  follows: — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $525,- 
000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences, $100,000;  institutional,  church 
and  municipal  buildings,  $1,380,000. 

Chicago,  III. — Total  proposed  con- 
struction^— from  42  offices — $144,047,000, 
divided  as  follows; — 

Industrial  and  office  buildings,  $128,- 
033,000;  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
residences,  $1,929,000;  institutional, 
church  and  municipal  buildings,  $14,- 

085,000. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Telegram  Nov.  13: — 
“Estimate  1,064  projects;  total  valua- 
tion, $46,000,000;  reaay  to  mature  in 
Eastern  Michigan,  within  year,  if  ban 
is  lifted.  Small  private  plan  projects 
will  probably  add  1,000  with  valuation 
$4,000,000  within  year.  Total  $50,000,- 
000.” 


What  the  Law  Decides 

Questions  Affecting  Painters 
Determined  by  the  Courts 

By  A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


Volatile  Poisons  in  Painting. 

Avery  interesting  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  by  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  the  other 
day,  on  the  question  as  to  when  injury 
sustained  by  a journeyman  painter 
through  inhaling  volatile  poison  or  gas 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  “accident”  in 
the  sense  of  authorizing  an  award  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  This 
decision,  which  was  handed  down  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio  vs.  Roth  et  al.,  120  North- 
western Reporter,  172,  draws  a line  be- 
tween cases  where  an  injury  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of 
an  occupational  disease — not  subject  to 
compensation  under  the  Ohio  law — and 
those  cases  where  the  injury  may  be 
deemed  to  be  “accidental,”  and  so  a 
proper  basis  for  an  allowance  under 
the  law. 

The  Ohio  case  arose  on  the  death  of 
a boy  18  years  old,  named  Roth;  the 
following  being  |;he  salient  facts:  — 
Roth,  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment was  directed  to  do  some  painting 
on  a building  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction. Though  not  a painter,  he 
undertook  to  obey  the  orders  given  him; 
but  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the 
paint  would  not  flow  from  the  brush. 
He  was  then  directed  by  his  employers, 
through  their  foreman,  to  take  the  paint 
to  a small  building  and  heat  it;  which 
he  did.  This  small  building  had  no 
ventilation  except  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, which  were  closed.  The  paint, 
when  heated,  gave  off  poisonous  fumes 
and  vapors,  which  were  inhaled  by  Roth 
while  heating  it  and  also  while  at  work 
with  a bucket  of  hot  paint  directly 
under  him.  This  process  of  heating 
was  required  to  be  done  from  time  to 
time  throughout  that  day  and  the  next. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Roth 


became  ill  from  the  poisonous  fumes 
and  gases  which  he  had  inhaled,  and 
his  illness  continued  to  increase  from 
day  to  day  until  it  resulted  in  his  death 
the  same  month. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Ohio  by  sur- 
viving relatives,  who  were  all  partially 
dependent  upon  the  deceased  for  sup- 
port, for  compensation  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Roth.  The  commission  re- 
fused to  make  any  award  of  compensa- 
tion, and  denied  any  right  of  compensa- 
tion whatever,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  death 
resulted  from  an  occupational  disease 
and  not  from  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.  An  appeal 
was  t^aken  from  this  order  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Jefferson  county.  The  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  upheld  the  commission’s 
action.  The  claimants  then  appealed 
to  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals,  which,  in 
turn,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  And,  finally,  the 
commission  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  which  affirmed  the 
holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
deciding  that  the  claimants  are  enti- 
tled to  recover,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: — 

“A  disease  contracted  in  the  usual 
and  ordinary  course  of  events  which 
from  the  common  experience  of  human- 
ity is  known  to  be  incident  to  a partic- 
ular employment,  is  an  occupational 
disease,  and  not  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Workmen’s  Compansation 
Law, 

“It  is  within  the  common  knowledge 
of  men  that  lead  poisoning  is  a disease 
incident  to  the  occupation  of  a painter,, 
and  if  this  young  man,  although  em- 
ployed as  a common  laborer,  undertook 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  to  do 
the  work  of  a painter,  and  by  reason 


thereof,  in  the  natural  and  due  course 
of  events,  contracted  this  disease  as  an 
incident  thereto,  it  is  the  end  of  the 
controversy.  But  it  is  also  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  occupation  of 
a painter  the  exposure  is  so  slight  that 
this  disease  is  slow  and  insidious  in  its 
development,  and  chronic  in  its  char- 
acter. In  fact,  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  disease  in  this  occupa- 
tion shows  that  it  is  a matter  of  years 
instead  of  days,  and  that  many  escape 
altogether.  There  are  many  other  oc- 
cupations, perhaps  as  many  as  85  in  the 
aggregate,  to  which  this  disease  is  also 
incident,  and  in  some  of  them  the  ex- 
posure is  so  great  that  the  disease  is 
of  far  more  rapid  development.  Lead 
smelting  and  the  making  and  handling 
of  lead  carbonates  are  by  far  the  most 
hazardous  of  these  employments,  yet  a 
case  of  lead  poisoning  developed  in  five 
weeks  by  a man  employed  in  a white 
lead  factory,  who  was  furnished  no 
respirator  and  was  not  advised  that  the 
white  dust  on  his  hands  and  mustache 
was  poison,  is  reported  by  medical 
authorities  as  an  extreme  case  of  rapid 
development  of  this  disease.  Lead 
poisoning,  of  course,  may  be  acute  if 
the  exposure  is  so  extraordinary  and 
overwhelming  as  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Time,  after  all,  is  but  a rela- 
tive circumstance,  and  the  amount  of 
time  requisite  for  the  development  of 
this  disease  is  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
exposure. 

“In  the  constrruction  of  the  law  it 
is  the  duty  of  a court  to  give  to  words 
their  usual  and  ordinary  meaning, 
such  meaning  as  they  import  to  man- 
kind in  general,  and  not  forced  or  un- 
usual definition,  which  may  in  its  last 
analysis  be  technically  correct,  but 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  common 
understanding  of  men.  Applying  this 
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fair  and  reasonable  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion to  the  term  ‘occupational  Tdisease,’ 
it  follows  that  an  occupational  disease 
is  not  only  a disease  incident  to  a par- 
ticular occupation,  but  that  it  is  a dis- 
ease developed  in  the  usual  and  ordi- 
nary manner  by  reason  of  and  because 
of  the  occupation  in  which  the  person 
suffering  therefrom  is  or  was  engaged. 

“While  the  fact  is  well  known  and 
recognized  generally  that  certain  occu- 
pations are  the  prolific  sources  of  lead 
poisoning,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a case  of  lead  poisoning  cannot  be 
developed  in  other  ways  than  by  en- 
gaging in  such  occupation.  There  are 
cases  recorded  by  reputable  medical 
authorities  where  acute  lead  poisoning 
has  developed  immediately  by  sudden 
exposure  to  large  quantities  of  dust, 
vapor  and  gases  from  broken  packages 
of  lead,  and  from  fumes  of  molten  lead; 
but  such  cases  are  the  result  of  accident 
or  misadventure,  that  may  happen  to 
any  person,  regardless  of  his  occupation. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  conceded  that  in 
the  occupation  of  a painter  the  disease 
of  lead  poisoning  might,  in  the  ordina^ 
and  usual  course  of  events,  develop  in 
two  days,  yet  the  facts  pleaded  in  this 
petition,  if  true,  conclusively  show  that 
this  disease  did  not  occur  in  that  way, 
although  the  deceased  was  temporarily 
engaged  in  painting,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  his  injury  was  caused 
wholly  and  entirely  by  accident  and  mis- 
adventure, while  heating  the  paint  in  a 
small,  unventilated  room,  where  the 
deadly  fumes  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
he  was  compelled  to  breathe. 

“An  ‘accident’  is  some  happening  that 
occurs  by  chance,  unexpectedly,  and  not 
in  the  usual  course  of  events.  It  is  some- 
thing that  might  possibly  be  prevented 
by  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  caution. 
In  this  particular  case,  if  the  young  man 
had  understood  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
fumes  he  was  breathing,  he  could  easily 
have  escaped  all  danger  by  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
the  paint  was  being  heated,  and  the  fact 
that  the  accident  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  readily  distinguishes  it  from  an 
occupational  disease;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  occupational  diseases  had  be- 
come so  well  known  as  to  justify  their 
treatment  in  a separate  volume  in  the 
medical  literature  of  that  day,  neverthe- 
less science  has  been  unable  to  discover 
any  positive  means  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention. These  diseases  are  incident  to 
certain  employments,  yet  with  full 
knowledge  of  that  fact  human  foresight 
cannot  defend  against  them. 

“We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  term  ‘occupational  disease' 
must  be  restricted  to  a disease  that  is 
not  only  incident  to  an  occupation,  but 
the  natural,  usual  and  ordinary  result 
thereof;  and  held  not  to  include  one  oc- 
casioned by  accident  or  misadventure.” 


Injuries  Through  Falls  from 
Ladders,  Etc. 

IN  THE  YEARS  TO  COME  WILL  tech- 
nical schools  for  the  training  of 
journeymen  painters  carry  a course 
in  bodily  equipoise  and  grace?  Will 
not  embryo  wielders  of  the  paint  brush 
be  required  to  walk  a tight  rope  or  be- 
able  to  pivot  themselves  upon  the  point 
of  their  toes  like  a ballet  dancer,  before 
being  permitted  to  mount  ladders  or  to 
assume  position  where  awkwardness  is 


apt  to  result  in  injuries  to  those  who 
happen  to  be  below? 

Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  “awk- 
wardness is  a more  real  disadvantage 
than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be;  it 
often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always  less- 
ens dignity.”  How  true.  Contemplate 
the  awkward  painter  who  has  just 
spilled  a bucket  of  paint  upon  an  Epis- 
copalian minister  passing  by  the  foot 
of  a ladder  on  the  sidewalk  of  a public 
street.  The  painter  is  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule. The  minister  suffers  a loss  of 
dignity. 

But  the  incident  may  not  end  with 
these  consequences  only.  The  painter’s 
employer  is  apt  to  be  called  upon  to 
respond  in  damages  for  this  act  of  carei- 
lessness  on  his  representative’s  part. 
There  is,  therefore,  a highly  practical 
side  to  accidents  of  this  kind,  for  both 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  If  the 
latter  carelessly  decorates  some  passer- 
by, the  passerby  not  only  loses  his  dig- 
nity, but  the  employe  stands  to  lose 
some  money,  and  the  employe  stands  to 
lose  his  job.  Needless  to  say,  then,  that 
journeymen  painters  should  be  very 
careful  to  hang  on  to  themselves  and 
their  buckets  and  brushes  while  “stand- 
ing in  slippery  places,”  and  that  employ- 
ers should  not  entrust  to  habitually  neg- 
ligent men  the  performance  of  work  in- 
volving peril  to  others. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been 
inspired  by  the  report  of  the  case  of 
Antonia  Sinatra  vs.  Morris  Cohen  et  al, 
171  New  York  Supplement,  217,  decided 
by  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  for  in- 
juries caused  by  the  alleged  negligence 
of  a workman  of  the  defendants.  At 
the  trial  the  plaintiff  produced  evidence 
to  show  that  he  was  a shoemaker,  and 
that  defendants  sent  one  of  their  em- 
ployes to  paint  a window  in  his  store. 
The  workman,  in  order  to  reach  a win- 
dow, placed  a pail  on  a chair,  and  on 
top  of  the  pail  placed  a board,  on  which 
he  stood  while  doing  his  work.  In  some 
unexplained  manner"  the  workman  lost 
his  balance  and  fell,  striking  the  plain- 
tiff and  throwing  him  to  the  ground. 
At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  testimony 
the  trial  justice  dismissed  the  complaint, 
holding  in  effect  that  since  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  show  what  caused  the 
workman  to  fall,  he  had  not  shown  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a cause  of  action 
for  negligence. 

In  reversing  this  decision  and  order- 
ing a new  trial,  the  Appellate  Term 
said:  — 

“In  this  conclusion  I think  the  trial 
justice  is  obviously  in  error.  The  de- 
fendants are  concededly  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  their  workman.  The  de- 
tails of  the  work  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  workman.  If  the  work- 
man failed  to  build  a platform  suf- 
ficiently steady  for  him  to  work  upon, 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
could  be  inferred  from  such  fact.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  board  on  top  of  the 
pail  placed  on  a chair  constituted  a rea- 
sonable steady  place  to  work,  and,  nev- 
ertheless, the  workman  slipped  and  fell 
from  the  platform  which  he  erected,  the 
jury  could  properly  infer  from  these 
facts  that  the  workman  was  doing  his 
work  without  exercising  proper  care  to 
keep  himself  from  falling.  Since  the 
place  where  the  defendants’  employe 
was  doing  his  work  was  in  the  defend- 
ants’ control,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  work  was  performed  rested  entire- 
ly with  the  employe,  the  accident  as  de- 


scribed by  the  plaintiff  could  not  ordi- 
narily occur  without  some  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  or  his  em 
ploye.  Consequently,  even  though  the 
plaintiff  cannot  point  out  the  exact  neg- 
ligence which  caused  the  fall,  the  plain- 
tiff  has  made  out  a pritna  facie  case. 
The  courts  have  applied  this  doctrine 
to  numerous  cases  where  workmen 
have,  under  similar  circumstances, 
dropped  pieces  of  material  in  the  course 
of  their  work,  and  I can  see  no  distinc- 
tion in  principle  between  a case  where 
a teol  falls  from  a platform  in  the  con- 
trol of  a contractor,  and  a case  where 
the  contractor’s  employe  himself  drops 
from  a similar  platform. 

Necessity  for  Contract  Considera- 
tion. 

A PROMISE  BY  A CONTRACTOR 
to  put  an  extra  coat  of  oil  on 
the  interior  of  a house,  made 
after  he  had  fully  complied  with  his 
original  contract,  and  without  any  addi- 
tional consideration,  is  a mere  gratuity 
and  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tract will  not  affect  his  right  to  recover 
the  full  amount  called  for  by  his  con- 

This  proposition  of  law  laid  down  by 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Widiman  vs.  Brown,  47  Northwestern 
Reporter,  231,  applies  the  fundamental 
principle  of  law  that  a promise  to  do 
something  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
something  is  not  legally  binding,  howso- 
ever obligatory  it  might  be  morally,  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  some  feciprocal 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  other  party 
— an  agreemtnt  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  something  as 
a consideration  for  the  promise. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  of  law  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  a gratuitous  promise 
is  apt  to  be  made  lightly  and  thought- 
lessly, and  it  is  considered  more  just  to 
let  such  promises  rest  upon  mere  good 
faith  and  integrity  than  to  bind  one  to 
what  may  prove  to  be  a ruinous  under- 
t3/kiii§ 

The  rule  has  also  been  applied  in  an 
interesting  case  where  an  employe  was 
hired  on  a direct  understanding  that 
should  he  become  intoxicated  during  his 
service,  he  should  forfeit  all  wages  then 
due.  The  employe  forfeited  his  right 
to  wages  under  this  condition,  by  be- 
coming intoxicated.  Later,  however,  the 
employer  promised  to  waive  the  right 
to  forfeit  the  wages  and  promised  to 
pay  them,  but  failed  to  do  so.  On  suit 
being  brought  against  him,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  promise  was  unenforce- 
able for  want  of  consideration.  In  other 
words,  the  employe  agreed  to  surrender 
right  to  wages  if  he  should  become 
drunk.  This  was  a good  and  lawful 
consideration  for  the  employer  taking 
him  into  the  service.  The  workman  did 
become  drunk,  and  hence  there  was  no 
legal  obligation  to  pay  him.  There  was 
then  no  legal  consideration  to  sustain 
the  employer’s  subsequent  promise  to 
pay  wages  which  he  was  not  bound  to 
pay.  Had  the  employe  agreed  to  do 
something,  howsoever  little,  in  return 
for  the  boss’  promise  to  waive  a forfeit- 
ure, then  the  promise  would  have  been 
legally  binding. 

Although  the  consideration  of  simple 
contracts  must  be  what  the  law  regards 
as  “valuable,”  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
equal  the  value  of  the  other  party’s  un- 
dertaking. So  if  a sane  man.  acting 
deliberately  and  without  fraud  being 
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exercised  over  him,  agrees  to  do  $1,000 
worth  of  painting  on  a building  for  $5, 
the  contract  is  jnst  as  binding  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  as  if  he  were  to  be  paid 
the  fall  value  of  his  work. 


Warranting  Quality  of  Paint. 

A DECISION  OP  THE  KANSAS 
SUPREME  Court  gives  interest- 
ing insight  into  some  of  the  rules 
of  law  which  govern  the  right  of  a buyer 
of  paint,  or  the  owner  of  a building 
which  has  been  painted  under  contract, 
to  recover  damages  where  it  appears 
that  the  seller  or  contractor  has  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials to  be  used  and  the  materials 
actually  used  prove  to  be  inferior.  (27 
Pacific  Reporter,  130.) 

Defendant,  a painter,  bought  paint 
from  plaintiff  company  at  different 
times,  aggregating  about  200  gallons. 
He-  paid  for  the  first  deliveries,  but 
refused  to  pay  for  the  last,  on  the 
ground  that  the  materials  were  not  as 
they  were  warranted  at  the  time  the 
contract  of  purchase  was  entered  into. 
Defendant  also  appears  to  have  counter- 
claimed for  damages  sustained  through 
the  plaintiff’s  failure  to  deliver  paint 
coming  up  to  the  warranty.  Trial  of 
the  suit  resulted  in  plaintiff  company 
being  denied  the  right  to  recover  the 
balance  unpaid  on  the  account.  On 
the  contrary,  judgment  was  awarded  in 
favor  of  defendant  for  $248  to  cover 
damages  found  to  have  been  suffered 
by  him  through  the  plaintiff’s  failure  to 
deliver  the  right  kind  of  paint. 

In  afiirming  this  judgment,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
trial  and  to  the  trial  judge’s  action  in 
instructing  the  jurors  as  to  the  Ie/w  of 
the  case,  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
said:  — 

“The  defendant  testified  upon  the 
trial,  among  other  things,  that  he  pur- 
chased the  paint  upon  the  following 
warranty: — ‘Any  building,  when  paint- 
ed with  prepared  paints,  according  to 
directions,  and  applied  properly,  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction,  or  re- 
paint free  of  charge  to  the  owner.’  That 
he  used  the  paint  upon  two  houses  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Hughes,  upon  Mr.  Erun- 
drems’  house,  Mr.  Balweg’s  house,  Mr 
Ford’s  house,  Mr.  McCoy’s  fence,  and 
his  own  house.  That  this  work  was 
worth  $300.  That  it  would  cost  $140  to 
put  the  work  in  proper  condition  to  be 
repainted.  That  the  paint  purchased, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  lot,  was 
unsatisfactory.  That  the  paint  com- 
menced to  crack  and  peel  off  in  three 
to  six  months.  That  he  told  the  plain- 
tiff the  work  done  with  its  paint  was 
peeling  off,  and  requested  the  company 
to  repaint  the  same;  and  that  this  has 
not  been  done. 

“'There  were  no  exceptions  taken  to 
the  instructions  given,  and  the  only  in- 
struction prayed  for  which  was  re- 
fused is  as  follows: — ‘If  the  jury  be- 
lieve from  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant, Glover,  has  been  paid  in  full  for  all 
the  painting  he  has  done  with  the  paint 
bought  of  these  plaintiffs,  and  that  he  , 
has  not  had  to  refund  any  of  the  money 
or  repaint  any  of  the  houses,  then  de- 
fendant has  not  sustained  any  damage, 
and  the  jury  must  find  for  the  plaintiffs 
in  full  amount  of  their  claim,  as  stated 
in  their  bill  of  particulars,  and  interest 
thereon.’  This  instruction  does  not  cor- 


rectly declare  the  law,  and  was,  there- 
fore, properly  refused.  If  there  was  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  right  to  nominal  dam- 
ages existed  at  once  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant to  vindicate  the  right.  If  the 
consequences  of  the  act  for  which  the 
law  renders  the  party  in  default  respon- 
sible have  developed  themselves  so  as 
to  create  absolute  injury  before  the  ver- 
dict, the  jury  are  bound  to  give  com- 
pensation for  such  injury;  but  if  at  the 
time  of  trial  the  loss  is  still  only  prob- 
able, the  verdict  should  be  but  nominal 
damages.  In  all  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant personally  agreed  to  repaint, 
upon  request  so  to  do,  an  actual  lia- 
bility against  him  exists,  which  can  be 
enforced  in  the  way  of  damages,  if  he 
refuses  to  perform.  If  the  plaintiff’s 
breach  of  the  warranty  has  involved  the 
defendant  in  a legal  liability  to  pay 
money  or  to  incur  expense  to  the  par- 
ties for  whom  he  did  work,  to  relieve 
himself  against  the  . effects  of  the  bad 
paint,  such  liability  or  expense,  whether 
paid  or  not,  constitute  elements  of  dam- 
ages which  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  recover.”  > : 


Completion  of  Sales. 

AS  INDICATED  IN  A MINNESOTA 
court  decision  cited  below,  which 
involved  a sale  of  wall  paper, 
controversy  often  arises  on  the  point  as 
to  whether  delivery  of  goods  contracted 
to  be  sold  has  been  made  in  such  sense 
as  entitles  the  seller  to  recover  the 
agreed  price. 

' Whether  a particular  sale  be  between 
a wholesale  dealer  and  a retailer,  or  be- 
tween the  latter  and  one  of  his  custom- 
ers, the  question  of  delivery  is  largely 
one  of  mutual  intention,  as  shown  by 
the  negotiations  of  the  parties. 

Unless  it  is  specially  agreed  that  title 
is  not  to  pass  to  the  buyer  until  the 
goods  have  been  actually  received  into 
the  physical  possession  of  the  buyer, 
that  agreement,  of  course,  governs. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  constructive 
delivery.  The  most  common  illustra- 
tion of  delivery  of  this  kind  is  where 
goods  are  shipped  from  one  point  to  an- 
other by  rail  or  water.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  parties  intended 
that  the  carrying  company  should  be 
the  agent  of  the  buyer,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  stipulated.  If  the  seller  has 
shipped,  in  good  order,  the  goods  con- 
tracted for,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
agreed  price,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  shipment  actually  reaches  the 
buyer. 

In  the  case  of  Rickey  vs.  Stewart,  45 
Minnesota  Reports,  437,  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  decided  a case  of  prac- 
tical application  to  the  everyday  deal- 
ings of  retail  paint  and  wall  paper  mer- 
chants. The  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  court  on 
those  facts,  are  shown  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  opinion:  — 

“This  action  is  brought  to  recover  the 
price  of  a quantity  of  wall  paper  alleged 
to  have  been  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
defendant  by  plaintiff.  There  are  no 
questions  of  importance  in  the  case 
other  than  questions  of  fact,  and  these, 
we  think,  are  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
determination  thereof  by  the  trial  court, 
upon  evidence  which  must  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  support  the  same.  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  evidence  introduced  in 


plaintiff’s  behalf,  it  tends  to  show  that 
defendant  called  at  plaintiff’s  place  of 
business  with  one  Bailey,  a paperhang- 
er,  examined  goods  and  prices,  and  se- 
lected such  as  he  wanted,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  prices,  gave 
instructions  as  to  the  quantity  he  re- 
quired, and  said  that  he  would  send 
Bailey  around  to  get  the  paper;  that  the 
paper  was  accordingly  delivered  to 
Bailey  the  next  morning,  who  called  for 
the  same  and  took  it  to  defendant’s 
premises,  where  he  was  engaged  in  his 
employ,  and  where  it  remained  several 
days.  Defendant  afterwards  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  used,  or  to  pay  for  it. 
The  selection  of  this  paper  by  defend- 
ant, and  its  delivery  according  to  his  di- 
rections to  his  agent,  who  accepted  and 
took  the  same  away,  constitute  a com- 
pleted sale  at  the  stipulated  prices.” 

(i-  ■ ~ 

Courage. 

The  following  incident  illus- 
trates one  of  the  myriad  phases 
of  the  work  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  doing:  — 

Jean  Gaston  was  always  doing 
little  odd  jobs,  but  he  had  never 
regarded  a paint  brush  as  a 
means  of  salvation.  He  had  al- 
ways been  so  clever  with  his 
hands;  he  could  turn  them  to 
anything. 

When  the  war  came  he  turned 
them  against  the  Boches.  That 
was  when  a rain  of  hot  shrapnel 
neatly  whipped  off  his  left  hand. 

After  a while  he  tried  to  turn 
his  right  hand  to  house  painting 
for  a livelihood.  It  was  not  so 
easy,  but  he  was  patient. 

Two  years  later  the  refugee 
delegate  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  Pricas,  Ardeche,  hired 
him  to  do  some  whitewashing 
for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

He  came  in  to  present  his  re- 
ceipt for  work  done  to  the  dele- 
gate just  as  she  was  hurrying  to 
a committee  meeting.  He  stood 
waiting  to  be  paid  as  she  brushed 
past. 

Something  tragic  in  his  face 
made  her  turn,  and  she  paid  him 
fifteen  francs  before  she  left  for 
the  handy  little  job  he  had  made 
of  it. 

“It  is  the  first  money  I have 
earned  in  two  years — since  I lost 
my  arm,”  he  said. 

With  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  money  and  looked  at  it.  Then 
he  laid  it  down  and  gave  her  the 
poilu’s  salute. 

’f 


There . Is  One  Right  Way 
of  increasing  your  mailing  list, 
and  getting  in  touch  with  proba- 
ble buyers.  And  that  way  is  by 
a constant  reference  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  Directory  of 
Contracting  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators. 

This  Directory — the  most  com- 
plete ever  published — is  novs^  be- 
ing offered  by  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New 
York,  for  $5.00,  postage  paid. 
There  are  21,000  master  painters 
in  this  list — more  than  16,000 
rated. 

. . ■■■ 
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The  Advantage 

Losses  Often  Come 

of  a 

Through  Accumulation 

Cash  Business 

of  Bad  Accounts 

Ry  FRFnFRirHf  ARNOLD  FARRAR 

WE  LEARN  BY  EXPERIENCE— 
therein  lies  its  value.  Through 
its  advantages  we  progress,  but 
there  are  some  people  who  persist  in 
hutting  their  heads  against  the  wall,  a 
certain  type  which  refuses  to  he  con- 
vinced, that  is,  convinced  until  a crisis 
arises  and  losses  result. 

Credit  systems  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  their  proper  use  saves  from 
sinking. 

Aside  from  the  desire  to  accommodate 
a certain  type  of  customers,  what  real 
gain  is  there  in  carrying  thousands  of 
dollars  in  credit  accounts  upon  your 
hooks,  and  then  tossing  through  sleep- 
less nights  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
meet  your  obligations  at  the  hank,  those, 
demanded  of  your  jobber  or  manufac- 
turer? Of  course,  some  people  “get  by,” 
which,  perhaps,  is  due  to  clever  manage- 
ment aside  from  their  credit  practices. 
They  are  able  to  renew  notes,  dig  up  the 
money  to  pay  interest,  etc.,  but  as  for 
cash  discounts,  they  are  an  unknown 
quantity. 

One  Concrete  Case. 

I KNEW  OF  A PAINT  MAN  WHO 
had  been  in  business  for  ten  years, 
had  a first-class  trade,  which  had 
grown  rapidly  from  a small  beginning  to 
one  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  its 
growth  had  not  been  an  entirely  healthy 
one.  It  had  been  too  fast  to  mature 
solidly. 

Most  of  this  retailer’s  accounts  were 
paying,  that  is,  they  would  pay  some- 
thing, money  was  always  coming  (like 
tomorrow),  and  I believe  when  we  get 
right  down  to  close  figures  that  the  loss 
of  cash  resulting  from  this  sort  of  a 
credit  system  was  not  any  larger  than 
that  found  in  the  average  store  doing 
a general  paint  business  and  giving 
credit  along  the  usual  lines. 

As  the  healthy  boy  grows  he  requires 
larger  shoes,  and  as  a business  spreads 
out  new  and  larger  plans  must  be  estab- 
lished in  order  that  affairs  may  run 
along  on  a profitable  basis.  The  larger 
a business  grows  the  more  perplexing 
become  merchandising  problems. 

Your  Banker’s  Opinion. 

A BANKER  HESITATES  TO  LOAN 
money  even  to  a retailer  with  an 
A-1  reputation  if  he  had  a num- 
ber of  outstanding  accounts,  that  is,  if 
he  is  too  liberal  and  indiscreet  in  his 
credit  giving. 

There  is  always  a time,  and  often 
many  occasions  when  a retailer  is  ap- 
proached with  a view  to  changing  his 
business  from  a credit  to  a cash  basis, 
but  when  he  stops  to  take  into  consid- 
eration all  of  his  customers,  in  a great 
measure  considering  them  individually, 
and  thinking  over  the  long  period 
■through  which  he  has  developed  them 
from  gallon  buyers  to  barrel,  he  hesi- 
tates to  ask  them  to  make  any  change  in 


their  business  relations.  He  fears  to  of- 
fend them,  he  is  afraid  that  the  change 
might  result  in  their  taking  their  trade 
to  a competitor,  and  so  he  keeps  running 
along  on  the  old  liberal  credit  basis  un- 
til it  becomes  dangerous. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  man 
who  fitted  his  mule  with  green  goggles, 
fed  him  on  sawdust,  and  just  when  he 
got  so  he  liked  it  the  mule  up  and  died. 

But  these  times  are'  furnishing  many 
good  reasons  for  us  to  change  old  meth- 
ods, and  with  the  changing  of  general 
conditions,  concerns  must  be  revamped 
to  conform  to  sounder  policies.  Many 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  tighten 
up,  they  cannot  give  as  long  datings  as 
heretofore.  Banks  are  much  more  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  loans.  All  this 
affects  the  retailer,  and  after  all,  when 
it  comes  down  to  sound,  hard  sense  and 
sound,  hard  reasoning,  why  should  re- 
tailers carry  a lot  of  accounts  on  their 
books,  customers  who  could  just  as  well 
pay  up  as  not?  Why  should  the  dealer 
saddle  himself  with  this  extra  burden? 
Other  lines  of  credit  are  shortening  up, 
and  the  paint  trade  has  not  escaped. 

Business  Needs  Nerve. 

Everything  is  all  right  in 

this  world  if  we  do  not  weaken. 
We  must  have  nerve,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  come  out  and  make 
the  bold  announcement  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  change  your  business  from  a 
credit  to  a cash.  You  need  not  neces- 
sarily sound  this  from  the  house  tops,  > 
and  it  is  quite  right  to  take  the  custom- 
ers individually,  going  over  the  matter 
with  them  personally  if  you  desire,  but 
make  the  change,  even  if  gradually. 

There  was  -never  so  opportune  a time 
as  now  to  label  your  store — “Goods  Sold 
for  Cash  Only.”  You  may  get  a storm  of 
protest  from  some  customers,  but  are 
they  the  really  worth-while  ones?  Any 
sensible  business  man  today  realizes  the 
presence  of  new  conditions,  and  if  he  is 
a business  man  he  will  be  the  first  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  your  new  ar- 
rangement, and  if  some  come  and  tell 
you  that  they  have  decided  to  buy  else- 
where, it  would  rather  look  as  if  they 
intended  to  establish  charge  accounts 
with  a new  connection  and  let  them  run 
along  indefinitely:  but  those  patrons 
who  buy  from  you  because  they  can  re- 
ceive a quality  of  goods  and  service  not 
secured  elsewhere  are  not  going  to  leave 
you  for  so  small  a reason.  They  have 
helped  to  build  your  business,  and  you 
have  helped  them  by  maintaining  an  ef- 
ficient responsibility. 

Now,  if  you  once  make  this  decision  to 
have  a cash  store  and  cut  out  the  long 
credits,  apply  this  strictly — do  not  have 
it  a fifty-fifty  proposition — make  it  100 
per  cent.,  because  if  you  favor  one  cus- 
tomer and  not  another  you  are  bound  to 
create  dissension.  Do  not  think  for  a 


moment  that  the  one  to  whom  you  have 
decided  to  extend  the  credit  favor  is  go- 
ing to  keep  the  good  word  to  himself — 
sooner  or  later  he  is  bound  to  tell  it,  and 
it  will  reach  the  ears  of  the  one  to  whom 
you  have  decided  to  sell  for  cash  only. 

Of  course,  you  may  be  told  that  there 
are  “other  stores.”  Quite  true,  but  why 
hadn’t  they  thought  of  these  other 
stores  before?  They  have  persisted  in 
trading  with  you  because  they  “liked 
your  style,”  and  it  will  take  but  a few 
moments  to  convince  them  of  the  profit 
to  them  in  maintaining  the  old  pleasant 
relations. 

Suppose  your  business  does  fall  off  10 
or  15  per  cent,  for  a while.  Do  not  be- 
come discouraged,  go  out  and  get  new 
business,  and  having  secured  it  through 
proper  advertising,  etc.,  put  it  on  a cash 
basis  and  keep  it  there. 

“Cash  and  Carry”  Plan. 

Another  thing  you  can  do 

with  profit  to  yourself  and  to 
your  customers  as  well  is  to  es- 
tablish a “cash  and  carry”  system.  On 
this  basis  you  even  could  afford  slightly 
to  reduce  your  price,  for  deliveries  are 
an  expense  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Of  course,  some  things  cannot  very  well 
be  carried  by  the  purchaser,  but  two  or 
three  gallon  lots  could  easily  be  taken 
home  by  the  buyer  without  incon- 
venience. By  reducing  your  delivery  ex- 
penses your  overhead  is  naturally  de- 
creased, and  what  you  may  lose  on  the 
few  customers  who  severed  their  con- 
nections, you  can  easily  make  up  in 
other  ways. 

With  this  cash  system  you  are  able  to 
take  care  of  your  own  cash  discounts, 
which,  if  considered  on  a yearly  saving, 
is  considerable. 

Several  retailers  with  whom  I have 
gone  into  this  matter  state  that  they  ac- 
tually save  all  the  way  from  6 to  9 per 
cent. 

After. you  have  decided  to  sell  for  cash 
mark  your  goods  plainly  with  price  tags, 
and  use.. the  word  “cash,”  that  is,  say — 

t — — 

THIS  FLOOR  VARNISH 
$2.85 
CASH 

Covers  Your  Floors 
With  Satisfaction. 

1 

Or — 

t ■■ 

THIS  ONE  GALLON 
WEARO  HOUSE  PAINT 
$2.45  CASH. 

Don’t  delay — it  prevents  decay. 

J 

And  if  you  can  in  any  way  show  an 
advantage  m price  over  that  of  your 
competitor  it  will  not  be  long  before 
your  old  trade  will  come  trooping  back. 
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those  who  once  shrugged  their  shoulders 
with,  “Oh,  very  well,  I think  I will  take 
my  trade  and  move  on  down  the  street.” 
They  will  come  back  because  they  have 
had  a long  and  pleasant  association 
with  you,  they  are  bound,  like  chickens, 
to  come  home  to  roost  and  lay  their 
golden  eggs  of  sales. 

Cash  Sales  Mean  Cash  Buying. 

IN  DOING  A STRICTLY  CASH  busi- 
ness yourself  you  are  able  to  T)uy 
for  cash  and  promptly  meet  all 
your  overhead  obligations,  such  as  rent, 
light,  insurance,  etc.,  receiving  upon 
each  the  usual  cash  discount. 


The  difference  in  the  proc- 
ess of  painting  autos  and  horse 
vehicles  consists  in  the  different 
requirements  of  metal  and  wooden  con- 
struction. The  priming  coat  on  the  lat- 
ter is  allowed  several  days  for  becoming 
dry  and  hardening,  for  it  is  composed  of 
raw  linseed  oil  with  a little  white  lead 
and  driers,  of  the  latter  very  little.  This 
coat  largely  soaks  into  the  porous  light 
wood,  and  dries  comparatively  slow.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  priming  used  on 
metal  work  will  dry  hard  enough  to  coat 
over  safely  in  48  hours,  or  even  less. 
After  the  priming  coat,  however,  the 
process  follows  more  or  less  closely  par- 
allel lines,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  work.  The  following  routine, 
briefly  stated,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  closely  the  two  forms  of  painting, 
that  for  carriages,  and  that  for  autos, 
are: — 

Process  to  Use. 

Priming  coat,  then  putty  and  sand- 
paper, then  a coat  of  equal  parts  of  keg 
lead  and  roughstuff  thinned  with  turps. 
Now  several  coats  of  roughstuff  follow, 
the  number  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  job;  the  number  may  run  from 
two  to  five  coats.  The  last  coat  may 
have  some  yellow  or  red  added,  forming 
the  guide  coat;  some  do  not  use  this 
guide  coat.  When  dry  enough,  the  rough- 
stuff  may  be  rubbed  down  with  lump  or 
block  pumice  stone  and  water.  When 
done,  wash  off  clean  with  water  and  al- 
low ample  time  for  drying.  Apply  now 
a coat  of  thin  color,  let  it  dry,  then  an- 
other coat  of  the  thin  color,  followed  by 
a coat  of  the  same  color  thinned  with 
varnish,  forming  what  is  known  as  color 
varnish.  Then  two  coats  of  clear  rub- 
bing varnish,  rubbed  out  with  flne  pum- 
ice and  water  with  felt  rubber.  Wash 
very  clean,  let  dry,  and  do  any  striping, 
etc.,  required,  after  which  apply  a coat 
of  clear  flnishing  varnish. 

So  far  we  have  treated  the  body  only, 
for  obviously  the  running  gears  must 
be  treated  differently.  The  wheels  are 
primed  same  as  body,  puttied  up  and 
sandpapered  smooth,  then  given  a coat 
of  surfacer  or  rub  lead  glazed  on  with  a 
leather,  which  gives  a smooth  surface. 
Then  sandpaper.  Apply  color  varnish, 
which  rub  off  with  moss  or  curled  hair, 
stripe,  and  varnish,  using  gear  finishing 
varnish.  The  other  parts  of  the  running 
gear  the  same  as  wheels. 

That  is  the  old-time  way,  and  there 
can  be  no  better  for  a good  job.  The 


Financial  disaster  is  often  traceable, 
not  so  much  to  getting  into  debt  as  from 
accumulating  bad  debts.  You  must  use 
your  I judgment  in  contracting  financial 
and  other  obligations  that  they  may  not 
become  too  heavy  a load  to  carry  and 
difficult  to  liquidate  at  the  proper  time. 

There  has  come  a change  in  cash  and 
credit  business.  Where  customers  used 
to  be  carried  for  a year,  the  average 
time  limit  has  now  greatly  decreased. 
Better  systems  are  now  employed,  which 
make  collections  far  simpler  and  safer. 

These  last  few  years  of  war,  as  ghastly 
as  they  have  been  in  war  horror,  have 


putty  used  consists  of  white  lead  and 
rubbing  varnish,  with  a little  whiting. 

Speed  Essential  Today. 

One  important  difference  in  methods 
of  painting,  now  and  formerly,  consists 
in  the  time  allowed;  today  everything  is 
done  quickly,  which,  of  course,  means 
not  done  quite  so  well.  But  time  is  now 
saved  whereby  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
quality  of  the  wo^k.  For  in.stance,  colors 
and  other  goods  used  are  now  prepared 
ready  for  use;  hours  used  to  be  spent 
in  mixing  roughstuff,  etc.,  now  the 
painter  has  it  ready  made,  even  a ready 
made  liquid  roughstuff,  also  a liquid 
primer.  Money  is  saved  thereby,  for 
skilled  labor  is  very  high.  Very  little 
shop-made  roughstuff,  etc.,  is  made  now- 
adays. 

Another  advance  may  be  noted  in  the 
time  that  is  required  for  the  several 
coats  of  roughstuff  to  dry  in..  Formerly 
one  coat  a day  was  the  limit;  now  two 
or  three  coats  are  applied.  Of  course, 
each  coat  does  not  become  dry  in  so 
quick  a time,  nor  is  the  practice  quite 
a&  good  as  the  one  coat  a day  method, 
but  it  answers,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
auto  it  should  be  remembered  that  each 
coat  is  baked,  so  that  makes  much  dif- 
ference. 

The  heat  required  in  this  baking  must 
be  such  as  will  do  for  both  the  metal 
and  wooden  parts,  say,  120  degrees. 
Otherwise,  with  a higher  heat,  the  wood 
is  apt  to  shrink.  Where  some  parts  are 
covered  with  cloth,  called  scrim,  a rough 
mesh  stuff,  the  roughstuff  is  knifed  in, 
and  requires  more  time  for  drying.  The 
knife  used  has  a broad  blade,  and  the 
paste  filler  is  the  unthinned  roughstuff. 
This  glazing  knife  is  a very  useful  tool, 
for  with  it  a rough  or  fissured  surface 
may  be  made  perfectly  even,  level  and 
smooth,  saving  much  time  and  produc- 
ing a good  surface  for  the  finish.  On 
metal  surfaces,  as  on  cars,  this  knifing 
is  seldom  needed,  as  the  sheet  metal  is 
usually  smooth  already. 

Color  varnish  is  useful  on  the  last  coat 
of  color,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  a dead  flat,  thinned  color  evenly, 
so  that  it  will  not  show  more  or  less 
streakiness  when  varnished.  Besides 
which  the  color  varnish  really  gives  a 
deeper  color  effect  than  where  the  var- 
nish is  applied  direct  to  the  dead  finish 
color. 

Color  varnish  would  better  be  bought 
ready  prepared,  if  quantities  of  it  are 
used,  otherwise  it  may  be  prepared  in 
the  shop,  by  first  working  the  japan 


not  been  without  their  lesson  to  the 
American  business  man.  We  are  con- 
sidering everything  more  carefully  and 
wisely  than  heretofore,  and  many 
changes  which  have  been  forced  upon  us 
have  been  to  our  distinct  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  retailers  but  to  their  trade. 
Readjustments  have  come  in  every  line, 
and  it  is  the  wise  man  who  promptly 
joins  the  procession,  gets  in  step  and 
marches  along  in  the  safe  lines  of  co- 
operation, and  you  will  find  that  a 
change  of  your  business  from  credit  to 
cash  will  result  in  a far  better  showing 
when  inventory  time  comes. 


color  to  a paste,  then  add  the  turps,  and 
mix  carefully  until  it  becomes  a smooth 
paste,  then  it  may  be  thinned  out  with 
body  finishing  varnish,  though  often 
quick  rubbing  is  used.  If  thinned  only 
with  turps  the  color  will  be  simply  dead 
color;  with  some  turps,  and  mostly  var- 
nish, it  will  give  a gloss.  This  gloss 
must  be  mossed  off  before  fit  to  receive 
its  next  coating. 

In  rubbing  out  on  either  color  varnish 
or  clear  rubbing  varnish,  never  rub 
across  the  grain  or  panel,  excepting 
where  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

Spraying  Is  Superior. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  superior- 
ity of  spraying  on  color  or  varnish,  as 
compared  with  hand  brush  work;  the 
sprayer  leaves  no  marks  or  laps,  but 
gives  a very  even  and  smooth  surface. 
But  where  a heavy  layer  of  paint  is  de- 
sired, the  brush  is  best,  though  the.  ad- 
ditional amount  of  paint  may  be  sprayed 
on  by  repeated  sprayings.  But  both 
color  and  varnish,  or  varnish  color, 
must  be  prepared  specially  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

Another  difference  between  carriage 
and  auto  painting  and  finishing  consists 
in  the  baking,  used  in  metal  work.  Of 
course,  wood  also  may  be  coated  to  take 
baking,  but  this  was  not  generally  done, 
never  on  vehicle  work.  Dipping  the 
parts  in  paint  has  been  done  on  carriage 
and  wagon,  etc.,  work  for  years,  but  that 
is  something  else.  Only  cheap  cars  are 
dipped.  The  better  class  are  sprayed. 
Even  railroad  passenger  cars  are  now 
baked,  never  dipped. 

Some  piano  makers  use  the  dipping 
process,  apparently  with  good  results. 
Baking  gives  a hard,  lustrous  enamel 
surface,  very  attractive  in  appearance 
and  very  durable.  Some  auto  parts,  like 
hoods,  fenders,  etc.,  are  dipped  and 
baked,  though  in  some  cases  the  brush 
is  used,  but  the  baking  follows.  Some 
very  low  priced  cars  are  simply  dipped, 
one  'or  two  coats  only ; the  metal  is  thin 
sheet  iron,  popularly  called  tin. 

Need  of  Information. 

Many  inquiries  reveal  the  great  need 
there  is  for  information  regarding  re- 
painting of  autos  among  the  house  and 
painting  trades.  A great  deal  of  this 
work  comes  to  these  workmen,  who  find 
in  it  a goodly  source  of  income,  and  a 
boon  where  horse-drawn  vehicles  have 
largely  been  replaced  with  auto  motive 
power.  As  in  carriage  painting,  the 
first  thing  to  do,  when  an  old  job  comes 
in  for  doing  up,  is  to  examine  its  condi- 
tion; the  job  may  need  only  touching-up, 
as  it  used  to  be  called.  First,  clean  off 
all  grease  and  dirt  with  a rag  and  ben- 
zine or  coal  oil.  Then  rub  surfaces  with 
very  fine  steel  wool,  rub  in  one  direc- 
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tion  only,  dust  off,  and  apply  a coat  of 
varnish  colored  to  match  the  original 
color  of  the  job.  After  about  two  days, 
for  hardening,  rub  off  with  fine  steel 
wool,  to  remove  gloss,  dust  off,  and  ap- 
ply a full-flowing  coat  of  flnishing  var- 
nish; body  varnish  for  body,  gear  var- 
nish for  chassis. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a color  differ- 
ent from  the  original,  after  cleaning  off 
and  smoothing,  as  described,  give  it  a 
coat  of  flat  lead  color  suitable  to  the  col- 
oring that  is  to  follow.  When  dry 
enough,  smooth  off  and  apply  the  de- 
sired color  and  varnish.  Thus,  yellow 
makes  the  best  ground  for  vermilion, 
and  if  the  finish  is  to  be  yellow,  then  a 
yellow  ground  also.  The  reds,  from  In- 
dian to  Venetian,  form  a good  ground 


for  carmine  color  varnish.  And  so  on, 
the  painter  understanding  color  values 
enough  to  show  him  what  to  use  in  this 
matter  as  foundation  colors  for  the 
finish. 

It  may  be  a case  where  the  paint  is 
cracked,  the  entire  job  in  very  bad 
shape;  paint  remover  will  have  to  be 
used.  After  which  the  procedure  is 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  new  paint- 
ing and  finishing,  for  that  is  what  must 
be  done  in  such  a case. 

Number  of  Coats. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hid- 
ing power  of  pigments  varies,  hence  the 
number  of  coats  required  of  a given 
color  will  depend  upon  the  color’s  power. 


Illustration; — English  vermilion  is  a 
heavy  pigment,  hence  will  require  twice 
as  much  to  the  gallon  of  varnish,  for 
color  varnish,  as  will  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  a light  weight  pigment.  Both 
these  colors  are  opaque;  ultramarine 
blue  is  a heavy  but  not  opaque  color, 
nor  a strong  coverer.  In  case  a color  is 
not  strongly  opaque,  does  not  hide  well, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  two  or  even 
three  coats,  where  one  of  a strong  color 
would  be  sufficient.  But  where  a suffi- 
cient ground  color  is  used,  the  coloring 
does  better.  The  best  way  with  poor 
covering  colors  is  to  have  a dead  flat 
ground  and  a strong  color  varnish,  and 
over  this  a glaze,  followed  by  two  coats 
of  clear  rubbing  varnish. 


Goat  at  New  Jersey  Paint  Salesmen's  Meeting 


The  subjoined  advertisement  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Painters  ilagazine  free  of 
charge,  for  reasons  which  must  appear 
obvious  to  all  who  will  read  what  fol- 
lows herein.  In  publishing  this  adver- 
tisement free  of  charge  The  Painters 
Magazine  has  broken  a rule  of  long 
standing,  but  it  feels  that  in  such  a 
worthy  cause  it  is  justified. 


LOST — One  large  goat.  Pre- 
sumed to  be  somewhere  around 
the  rooms  of  the  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  and  Allied  Trades 
of  New  Jersey.  Finder  will  be  re- 
warded and  no  questions  asked  if 
he  returns  the  animal  to  Jud  Clark, 
care  Achtel-S  tetter’s,  Newark,  N.  J. 

'J 

Two  goats  infested  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  gilded  palace  of  Achtel-Stetter’s. 
Newark.  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 15  last. 

One  was  a large,  stately,  and  benign 
goat,  whose  very  presence  symbolized 
happiness  and  cheer  and  good-fellowship. 
The  other  was  a wild  untamed  ruminant 
of  the  genus  Capra,  whose  habitat  was 
not  the  quietude  of  the  paint  salesmen’s 
room,  but  rather  the  rugged  territory 
where  the  sandy  desert  reaches  forth  to 
kiss  the  foothills,  beyond  which  rise,  in 
mighty  and  fierce  grandeur,  the  moun- 
tains created  by  nature’s  upheaval  in 
eons  long  since  past. 

The  first  goat- was  the  ordinary  one, 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  association,  and 
who  is  employed  at  irregular  intervals 
to  initiate  the  candidates  for  member- 
ship into  the  organization. 

The  second — stranger  to  his  surround- 
ings— and  unknown  save  to  a few  of  the 
members,  was  the  property  of  one  Jud 
Clark,  a member  of  the  association. 
How  he  came  to  be  at  the  salesmen’s 
meeting  Mr.  Clark  himself  could  not  ex- 
plain, until  after  the  evening  had  nearly 
passed.  He  had  thought  that  he  had  left 
the  animal  safe  at  home,  but  some  das- 
tardly conspirator  had  stolen  him  and 
had  brought  him  forth  for  the  edifica- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  association. 

Let  us  go  back — as  the  novelist  would 
say — back  to  one  night  a week  previous 
to  that  of  the  meeting,  back  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  another  room  in  the 


same  building,  where,  behind  closed 
doors,  was  hatched  a most  heinous  con- 
spiracy. In  this  room,  with  heads  close 
together,  and  with  bated  breath — not 
baited — a small  group  of  men  talked  and 
talked  and  planned,  far  into  the  still 
watches  of  the  night.  Plotted,  dear 
readers,  in  that  calm,  cold,  manner  of 
experienced  villains  as  to  the  best 
method  whereby  they  could  purloin  the 
free,  wild  ruminant,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Clark,  and  bring  him  before  the  unsanc- 
tified gaze  of  the  unwashed  multitude 
which  was  to  throng  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Traveders’  Association  one  week 
hence. 

There,  in  that  room,  with  the  lights 
burning  low,  and  the  hum  of  the  city’s 
traffic  sounding  like  the  vague  roar  of 
an  elemental  protest  against  the  unsav- 
ory deed  about  to  be  perpetrated,  the 
plan  was  hatched.  One  can  imagine  a 
sardonic  smile  flitting  across  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gentleman  from  the 
nether  regions  as  he  listened  to  it. 

And  now,  let  us  return  to  the  place  of 
beginning  and  proceed  with  the  sad 
story. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time,  after 
the  regular  business  of  the  association 
had  been  conducted,  Elmer  Hopper 
arose,  and  with  slow  and  solemn  mien, 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  president’s 
desk.  In  a loud,  clear  voice  that  gave 
no  hint  of  the  deep-dyed  purpose  which 
lay  back  of  the  presentation  of  this  mat- 
ter, he  read  a resolution,  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  members,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  thereafter  no  alcoholic 
beverages,  in  any  shape  or  form,  should 
be  served  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
association.  In  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  called  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  several  members’  wives 
had  protested  against  their  husbands’  at- 
tending the  meetings  because  they  came 
home  under  the  influence  of  something 
stronger  than  water. 

It  was  a calm  night  outside,  but  in- 
side the  atmosphere  was  transformed 
into  a seething,  whirling  fury,  within 
the  short  space  of  a few  minutes.  Mem- 
bers raved  and  shouted  and  denounced. 
Such  words  as  “fossils,”  “hypocrites,” 
“souses,”  “boozers”  were  bandied  back 
and  forth.  More  eloquence  was  spilled 
in  the  next  hour  than  Demosthenes, 
Cicero  or  William  Jennings  Bryan  ever 


offered  up  for  the  ears  of  the  people  in 
all  the  years  that  they  had  talked. 

Out  of  the  fury  of  the  storm  there  was 
one  clear  voice.  In  words  incisive,  sin- 
cere, convincing,  Jud  Clark,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  movement  for  the  doing 
away  of  all  liquors  in  the  association, 
supported  the  resolution.  Bill  Lahey 
never  was  more  rhetorical,  never  more 
of  a great  speaker  than  he  was  when,  he, 
too — conspirator  that  he  was — also 
urged  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 
Against  them  Messrs.  Hoover,  Higgins 
and  James  Kelley  declaimed,  and  called 
on  all  the  gods  of  personal  liberty  to 
witness  that  the  association  was  trying 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 

But  it  was  Jud  Clark  who  carried  off 
the  honors,  Jud  Clark  who  consigned 
Demon  Rum  to  a back  seat,  Jud  Clark 
who  insisted  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  and  just  that  the  association 
should  banish  booze  forever.  And  Pres- 
ident Groom,  deep  in  the  plot,  allowed 
Jud  to  speak  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Then  the  question  was  called  for, 
and  Elmer  Hopper  arose  again.  This 
time  he  gave  a signal,  and  into  the  room 
dashed  the  wild,  woolly  goat,  stolen 
from  Mr.  Clark  for  the  occasion.  He 
was  haggard-looking,  and  ill  at  ease,  and 
he  ran  back  and  forth  in  piteous  uncer- 
tainty. He  would  rush  up  to  the  chair- 
man. and  the  look  in  his  eyes  would 
have  turned  a heart  of  stone — but  Presi- 
dent Groom  was  more  than  stone.  Anon 
he  staggered  wildly  up  to  Mr.  Hopper, 
and  in  mute  appeal  begged  surcease 
from  his  sufferings.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  goat  waS  there,  the  goat  of  Jud 
Clark,  temperance  advocate  par  excel- 
lence, and  the  conspirators  were  there 
to  see  that  said  goat  properly  exhibited 
himself. 

And  not  one  in  all  that  vast  audience 
reached  down,  out  of  the  natural  pity 
which  should  have  been  in  his  heart,  and 
spoke  soothingly  to  the  goat;  not  one 
raised  his  voice  in  protest  against  the 
inhuman  exhibition.  All  with  one  ac- 
cord shouted  for  the  show  to  go  on. 

So  Jud  Clark’s  goat  ran  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  to  the 
hilarious  joy  of  the  members,  while  poor 
Jud  could  only  wave  his  arms  in  speech- 
less wonder  that  they  had  been  able  to 
get  his  goat  away  from  him. 

Some  time,  in  the  days  to  come,  when 
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those  who  are  not  yet  members  shall 
have  come  into  the  fold,  an  old,  bewhisk- 
ered  ruminant  will  be  brought  forth  and 
tied  to  the  leg  of  some  future  president’s 
table,  and  the  ancient,  tottering  mem- 
bers will  tell  with  glee  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  obtained  the  animal. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  at- 
tended in  the  association’s  history. 
Special  effort  had  been  made  to  have  all 
present. 

Several  candidates  were  announced  as 
having  been  voted  into  the  organization, 
but  only  one  was  present  to  be  initiated. 
This  was  W.  L.  Schroeder,  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  be  initiated  with  the  new  cere- 
mony just  put  into  operation,  and  it  af- 
forded great  amusement  for  those  pres- 
ent. 


A letter  from  R.  L.  S.  Doggert  was 
read,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
now  out  of  the  hospital.  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  the  members  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  visit  him  at  his  home. 

It  was  voted  to  send  to  J.  G.  Buch, 
former  secretary,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  navy,  his  salary  for  the  last  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Buch  is  stationed  at  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

A card  of  appreciation  from  Fred 
Andres  for  the  sympathy  shown  by  the 
members  in  his  recent  bereavement  was 
read. 

Mr.  Andres,  who  was  present,  an- 
nounced that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
would  have  at  the  meeting  a man  who 
would  take  charge  of  the  proposed  min- 
strel show. 


President  Groom  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Nominating  Committee  to  nominate 
officers  and  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing:— 


o W.  G.  Lahey, 

G.  A.  McMoran  and  C.  A.  Foster. 

An  amendement  to  the  constitution 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Hopper,  providing 
that  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  should 
be  equal  to  the  annual  dues  of  a member. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  thanked  the  associa- 
tion for  its  expression  of  sympathy  to 
him  at  the  time  of  the  passing  away  of 
his  daughter. 

W.  L.  Schroeder,  the  new  member,  in 
a few  words,  said  he  was  glad  to  be  a 
member,  and  promised  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  when  possible. 

Harvey  Wilson  said  that  he  was  a 
member  of  both  the  New  Jersey  and  the 
Pennsylvania  associations,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  be  at  the  meetings  when- 
ever he  could  do  so. 


After  the  meeting  a buffet  lunch  was 
served,  and  the  members  all  went  home 
greatly  pleased  with  the  evening’s  enter- 
tainment. 


Protest  New  Linseed  Oil 


Terms. 

Manufacturing  consumers 

OF  linseed  oil  have  made  a pro- 
test against  the  new  method  of 
payment  required  by  the  linseed  crush- 
ers. The  latter  have  put  into  effect 
terms  for  the  sale  of  linseed  oil  which 
require  sightdraft  against  bill  of  lad- 
ing, instead  of  the  old  terms  of  30 
days  net,  or  1 per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  in  10  days. 

A meeting  of  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers was  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  14,  at  the  Drug  and  Chemi- 
cal Club,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  action,  and  the  following  reso- 
lution was  drafted:  — 

Whereas,  The  crushers  of  linseed  oil 


have  arbitrarily  changed  their  terms 
without  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  interests  of  their  best  customers; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  a protest  be  entered 
against  these  new  terms  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: — 

1.  That  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  consumers  to  take  care  of  sight 
drafts  against  bills  of  lading  without 
restricting  credit  in  our  industries. 

2.  As  all  successful  merchandising  is 
based  on  credit,  it  is  absolutely  unjust 
to  place  a buyer  on  a cash  basis. 

3.  That  the  terms  published  under 
date  of  October  15,  1918,  shall  not  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  old  terms  of  30 
days  net,  or  1 per  cent,  cash  10  days, 
shall  remain  in  force. 

We  hope  that  the  above  protest  will 
be  given  immediate  consideration,  and 
that  a reply  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Cheesman,  secretary,  100  Wil- 
liam street.  New  York  city,  within  10 
days. 

Fourteen  concerns  were  represented 
at  the  meeting.  F.  P.  Cheesman,  of 
Cheesman  & Elliot,  who  presided,  read 
a letter  from  the  crushers,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
lot  purchasers  made  payment  within 
10  days,  and  that  it  should  be  no  great 
hardship  to  pay  for  the  material  10 
days  sooner.  The  new  arrangements, 
it  continued,  would  help  the  crusher  to 
finance  his  purchases  at  this  time,  when 
enormous  sums  are  required. 

“They  want  our  cash,  but  they  don’t 
want  to  give  us  . anything  in  return,” 
said  Mr.  Cheesman,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  letter. 

According  to  the  claim  of  the  crush- 
ers, it  was  said  that,  while  no  discount 
is  being  allowed  for  cash  payment  on 
car  lot  purchases,  the  price  has  been  so 
arranged  to  make  allowance  for  the  dis- 
count. Those  present  at  the  meeting 
were  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the 
price  was  no  less  in  paying  cash  than 
it  would  be  under  the  previous  arrange- 
ment. 

The  distinction  between  the  allowance 
of  one  cent  per  gallon  for  cash  10  days 
and  the  discount  of  1 per  cent,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  decided  that  the  lat- 
ter arrangement  was  in  favor. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  adoption 
of  the  more  stringent  financial  arrange- 
ments was  the  result  of  the  getting  to- 
gether of  crushers  at  the  instance  of  an 
organization  in  Chicago,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  the  action 
of  the  crushers  was  legal,  inasmuch  as 
they  made  concerted  action  to  raise  the 
price. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  information 
was  received  to  the  effect  that  the  crush- 
ers were  only  trying  an  experiment. 
“They  must  revert  to  the  old  terms,” 
said  Mr.  Walker,  “or  there  will  be  many 
of  the  manufacturers  who  will  refuse  to 
sign  a contract  with  them.  This  move- 
ment should  and  - will  be  taken  up  all 
over  the  country  as  a protest.  Their  own 
salesmen  are  opposing  the  action  be- 
cause of  the  additional  work  it  makes 
them,”  said  Mr.  Walker. 

The  following  signatures  appeared  on 
the  resolution  of  protest: — • 

Charles  H.  Gillespie  & Sons,  Edward 
Smith  & Co.,  Toch  Bros.,  Hilo  Varnish 
Corp.,  Georgia  Pine  Turpentine  Com- 
pany, C.  A.  Woolsey  Paint  and  Color 
Company,  New  Jersey  Paint  Works, 
Chilton  Paint  Company,  the  Marietta 
Paint  and  Color  Company,  the  Debe- 
voise  Company,  Cheesman  & Elliot,  the 


Thibaut  & Walker  Co.,  the  Co- 
lonial Works,  Montauk  Paint  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Leadoil  Company,  Inc., 
Johnston  & Oswald  Co.,  Union  Paint 
Company,  Inc.,  Charles  H.  Brown  Paint 
Company,  Murphy  Varnish  Company, 
Louisville  Varnish  Company,  F.  O. 
Pierce  Company,  Imperial  Paint  Com- 
pany, John  W.  Masury  & Son,  C.  A. 
Willey  Company,  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co., 
Inc.,  C.  M.  Childs  Company,  Continental 
Varnish  Company,  H.  Gates  of  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  New  York;  Clark 
Fosdick,  James  H.  Abraham  of  Mayer 
Loewenstein  Company. 


Shellac  Restrictions  Removed 

L.  R.  Atwood,  chief.  Paint  and  Pig- 
ment Section,  Chemicals  Division,  has 
sent  the  following  formal  notification  to 
the  United  States  Shellac  Importers’  As- 
sociation, Inc.  (F.  W.  Kasebier,  secre- 
tary) : — 

1.  You  are  hereby  authorzed  and  re- 
quested to  notify  the  trade  that  all  re- 
strictions as  to  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  shellac  are  hereby  removed,  tak- 
ing effect  at  once. 

2.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
by  this  order  the  amount  to  be  imported 
under  the  War  Trade  Board’s  order  and 
the  allocation  of  that  amount  is  not  af- 
fected in  any  way. 

L.  R.  Atwood, 

Chief,  Paint  and  Pigment  Section, 
Chemicals  Division. 


Painters  Get  60  Cents  an 
Hour. 

Washington,  Nov.  23,  1918. 
Painters  and  wood  finishers  are  al- 
lowed wages  of  60  cents  per  hour,  and 
the  demand  of  the  painters  for  a 44-hour 
week  is  denied  in  the  award  made  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  on  Tuesday 
in  the  case  of  Local  426,  of  District 
Council  21,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators  of  North 
America,  against  the  Manufacturers  of 
Interior  Woodwork  of  Philadelphia, 
namely,  George  W.  Smith  & Co.,  Inc., 
and  Kramer  Woodworking  Company. 

The  award  is  announced  as  follows: — • 
Wages  for  painters  and  wood  fin- 
ishers shall  be  60  cents  per  hour.. 
The  demand  of  the  painters  for  a 
44-hour  week  shall  be  denied.  The 
working  hours  in  the  shops  shall  be 
the  same  for  the  painters  as  for  the 
other  employes  working  in  the 
shops,  but  the  hours  for  painters 
when  working  on  outside  work  shall 
be  44  hours  per  week  in  consonance 
with  the  agreements  in  force  be- 
tween the  master  painters  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters.  This 
award  is  to  take  effect  as  of  October 
1,  1918,  and  shall  continue  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  except  that 
either  party  may  reopen  the  case  at 
periods  of  six  months’  interval,  be- 
ginning May  1,  1919,  for  such  ad- 
justments as  changed  conditions 
may  render  necessary. 

The  company  shall  be  allowed  un- 
til December  15,  1918,  to  make  the 
payments  to  its  employes  of  the 
back  pay,  if  any,  due  them  under 
this  award. 

Approved  by  the  board  November 
19,  1918. 

W.  Jett  Lauck,  Secretary. 
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The 

Smith -Hughes 
Act 

L===  By  GEORGE  W 

The  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painters  of  the  United  States  to  have  established  trade 
schools  in  which  painting  and  decorating  apprentices 
shall  be  taught  has  been  indicated  by  the  creation  by  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  an  International  Trade  Education  Committee. 
This  committee  has  done  some  excellent  work,  and  in  the 
past  year,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  it 
has  devoted  itself  to  seeking  ways  and  means  whereby 
schools  under  pul)Uc  direction  and  supervision,  teaching 
vocational  subjects,  shall  carry  in  their  curriculum  the  sub- 
ject of  painting  and  decorating. 

One  of  the  efforts  of  the  International  Trade  Education 
Committee  has  been  to  ascertain  how  far  the  painting  indus- 
try may  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral act  of  February  23,  1917,  generally  known  as  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  which  provides  a method  whereby  vocational 


Analysis  of  the  Law  Cre- 
ating a Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education 


ILFRED  WRIGHT  ^ ' '' 

education  may  be  secured  to  the  various  States,  by  matching 
the  moneys  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  with  similar 
amounts  from  the  States,  and  by  co-operating  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  provided  in  the  law  itself. 

The  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  probably  never 
have  been  fully  understood  by  the  master  painters  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  law  was  in  some  way  designed  especially  for  the 
painting  industry.  Others  have  had  the  notion  that  it  was 
purely  a national  affair,  with  which  the  State  and  the  local 
boards  of  education  had  nothing  to  do.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  many  debates  at  master 
painters’  conventions,  and  in  the  executive  board  meetings 
of  master  painters’  associations. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a better  understanding.  The 
Painters  Magazine  publishes  herewith  an  analysis  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law,  showing  its  principal  provisions,  and 


The  s:mith-hughes  laiv,  so 
named  because  of  its  sponsors  in 
Congress,  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
troduced, is  a law  providing  for  Federal 
co-operation  and  Federal  support,  in 
conjunction  with  the  States  accepting  its 
provisions,  in  the  matter  of  vocational 
education. 

The  machinery  established  by  the  act 
consists  of  a Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  consist  of  seven  members 
as  follows:  — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  three  citizens  to  represent,  respec- 
tively, the  commercial,  the  agricultural 
and  the  labor  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  State  agencies  are  to  be  a State 
board  from  each  State,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  members,  and  each  such 
board  must  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  hoard  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Staff  of  Federal  Board. 

The  federal  board  has  a 

staff’  consisting  of  a director,  who 
is  the  executive  ofiScer,  four  as- 
sistant dirfectors — one  for  agriculture, 
one  for  industrial  education,  one  for 
home  economics  and  one  for  research — 
and  regional  and  other  agents  who  re- 
port to  the  assistant  directors. 

There  are  five  regions  into  which  the 
country  is  divided.  In  these  regions  the 
States  are  grouped  as  follows: — 

I.  JN  ortli  Atlantic. — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
Headquarters  are  in  New  Y'ork  city. 

II.  Southern. — Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana  and  Texas.  Head- 
quarters in  Atlanta. 

HI.  Xorth  Central. — Michigan,  Ohio, 
■V’est  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wis- 
consin, Illinris,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 


Missouri.  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

IV.  West  Central.  — North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  Headquarters  in  Kansas 
City. 

V.  Pacific. — Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia. Headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

An  agent  of  the  Federal  hoard  is  ap- 
pointed in  each  region  for  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, while  the  agents  for  home  eco- 
nomics remain  in  Washington. 

In  order  for  the  various  States  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
law,  each  State  legislature  must  create 
a State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
After  such  appointment  or  creation,  any- 
State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

Each  State  must  then  submit  plans 
outlining  the  method  by  which  it  pro- 
poses to  conduct  its  educational  work 
along  vocational  lines,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral board  approves  of  them,  it  is  then 
authorized  to  direct  that  the  moneys 
apportioned  to  such  State  he  paid  to  it. 

Must  Be  Public  Instruction. 

IN  OUTLINING  ITS  PLANS,  THE 
Federal  hoard  wishes  it  to  be 
plainly  understood  that  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  act  is  that  the  educa- 
tion must  fe  furnished  under  public 
supervision  and  control,  and  that  it  is 
designed  to  train  persons  for  useful 
employment,  in  trade  and  industry,  in 
agriculture  and  in  home  economics. 

The  money,  which  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  government,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors  and  directors,  and 
for  teacher-training,  and  must  he 
matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  States 
accepting  the  provisions  and  benefits  of 
the  law.  The  amounts  are  apportioned 
to  the  various  States  in  the  “proportion 
which  their  rural  population  bears  to 
the  total  rural  population  of  the  United 
States.’’ 

Appropriations,  as  provided,  were  to 


be  made  on  a graduated  scale,  the  initial 
appropriation  being  Sl,860,000  for  1917- 
1918,  and  running  up  to  -37,367,000  in 
1925-26,  and  this  last  amount  becomes 
thereafter  the  annual  appropriation. 
As  this  amount  is  to  be  duplicated  by 
the  States,  it  follows  that  the  appropria- 
tion when  the  maximum  shall  have  been 
reached  in  1925,  will  be  314,674,000  an- 
nually. This  is,  of  course,  provided  that 
the  States  all  accept  the  benefits  of  the 
act  by  complying  with  all  the  require- 
ments. 

This  money,  it  must  be  understood.  Is 
for  salaries  and  for  administration,  and 
does  not  take  care  of  the  buildings  and 
property  which  is  purely  a State  or  a 
local  problem.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ap- 
parent that  the  actual  investment  for 
vocational  training,  if  the  States  and 
local  bodies  co-operate,  wiU  be  largely 
in  excess  of  the  amount  here  named  as 
the  maximum  for  salaries. 

In  its  statement  of  policies,  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education 
says  that  the  money  is  designed  to  un- 
dertake a new  and  needed  form  of  ser- 
vice— that  for  vocational  education — 
which  the  national  government  believes 
necessary  to  public  welfare;  to  equalize 
the  inequalities  of  burden  among  the 
States;  to  purchase  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment a reasonable  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
in  which  the  government  is  so  deeply 
concerned;  to  establish  standards  of 
efficiency  in  vocational  education,  and  to 
set  up  minimums  below  which  work  in 
vocational  education  for  which  reim- 
bursement, from  Federal  moneys,  is  de- 
sired, cannot  be  allowed  to  fall. 

For  Normal  Scholars. 

The  federal  board,  in  a 

bulletin  recently  issued,  says 
that  it  desires  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  classes  are  not  fostered  under 
this  act  for  giving  instruction  to  back- 
ward, deficient  or  Incorrigible  or  other- 
wise abnormal  individuals;  but  that 
such  schools  are  to  be  established  and 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


~-AUotmmt  to  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  of  appropriations  hy  the  Smith-Hughes  act  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 


R^on  or  State. 


United  States 

RegloBs; 

1.  North  Atlantic 

II.  Southern 

m.  East  Central... 
rv.  West  Central. . 

V.  Fadflc 

I.  North  Atlantic: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

n.  Southern: 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Total. 


$1,655,586.72 


605,023.06 

369.202. 10 
482,429.66 
165,560.99 
133,370.91 

15,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
60,316.96 
16,202.71 
22,902.76 
154,210.39 
42, 773.  58 

127. 312. 10 
15,000.00 
21,304.56 

32,942.00 
36, 164. 85 
26, 344.08 
41,581.59 
15,405.79 
31,802. 10 
34, 575.  42 

30.912.95 

27.488. 96 
26,659. 16 
62.325.20 


III.  East  Central: 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 



Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

rv.  West  Cent''al: 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska j. 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 


$21,722.27 
78,815.  42 

36.634.04 
46,048.41 
44,034.97 

38.078.05 
93, 772.25 
33,793.59 
35,829.39 

53.701. 27 

15,205.99 
15, 139. 07 
20, 434.  70 

27. 193. 28 
27,587.95 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 


V.  Pacitio: 


Idaho 

Utah 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caliiornia... 


15,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

18,825.02 

15,000.00 

39,545.89 


Agricul- 
ture: For 
salaries  of 
teachers, 
super- 
visors and 
directors. 


Trade, 
home  eco- 
nomics and 
industry: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers. 


$547,027.79 


$564,444.89 


98, 118. 69 
181,957. 12 
162,367.80 
64,950.92 
39,633.26 


244,998.63 

64,176.94 

159,896.67 

45.837.82 

49.534.83 


6,000.00 

5.000. 00 

6.000. 00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 

19,535.60 
6, 382.69 
30,744.79 
5,000.00 
6,455.61 


6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
36,949.59 
6,202.  71 
11,820.58 
84,950.35 
22,547.95 
64,745.99 
5,000.00 
7,781.46 


16,059.97 
19, 127. 21 
13,075.  96 
20,977.89 
5, 405.79 
17, 667. 51 
17,909.85 
16, 107. 79 
13, 898. 67 
11,751.76 
29,974.72 


5,633.75 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,368. 18 
5,000.00 
5, 214. 25 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,870. 05 
11,090.  71 


$10,059. 77 
21, 297. 12 
17,573.48 

15.026.98 
15,775.85 

13.470.82 

21.901.83 
12,415.82 

15.650.98 
19,195. 15 


$5,000.00 
31,508.60 
6,506.70 
15,688. 95 
13,522.97 
11,873.55 
41, 105. 92 
10,052.58 
8, 039.92 
16,537.  48 


5,205.99 
5, 139.07 
8,929.91 
12, 129. 54 
13, 546.  41 
5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

5.000. 00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,837.  82 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5, 000.00 
5,000.00 
5, 495. 38 
5,000.00 
9, 197. 88 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
7, 158. 87 
5,000.00 
17,375.96 


Allotment  tor  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  ending  June  30. 


Teacher 
training: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers 
and  main- 
tenance of 
teacher 
training. 

\ 

Special  allotment  t|> guarantee  minimum  of  $5,000. 

Total. 

Agricul- 
ture: For 
salaries  of 
teachers, 
super- 
visors, and 
directors. 

Trade, 
home  eco- 
nomics and 
industry: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers. 

Teacher 
training: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers 
and  main- 
tenance of 
teacher 
training. 

Total. 

Agricul- 
ture: For 
salaries  of 
teachers, 
super- 
visors. and 
directors. 

Trade, 
homo  eco- 
nomics and 
industry: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers. 

Teacher 
training: 
For  sal- 
aries of 
teachers 
and  main- 
tenance of 
teacher 
training. 

$544,114.04 

$1,500,000.00 

$500, 000.00 

$500,000.00 

8500,000.00 

$155,586.72 

$47,027.79 

$64,444.89 

$44,114.04 

161,905.74 
123,068.04 
160, 165. 19 
54,772.25 
44,202.82 

460,284.22 
356,548.26 
480,128. 05 
117,765.43 
^5,274.04 

75,303.08 

181,957.12 

162,367.80 

55,288.45 

25,083.55 

235,669.24 

52,416.76 

157,595.06 

22,377.10 

31,941.84 

149,311.90 

122,174.38 

160,165.19 

40,099.88 

28,248.65 

44.738.84 

12.653.84 
2,301.61 

47,795.56 

48,096.87 

22,815.61 

9,329.39 

11,760.18 

2,301.61 

12,593.84 

893.66 

9,602.47 
14,549. 71 

23,460.72 

17,592.99 

14,672.37 

15,954.17 

5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

6.000. 00 

12,216.92 
7, 143. 01 
5,834.  24 

3,656.90 
1,777.88 
1,894.80 
2,442.29 
181. 93 
1, 164. 33 
19,535.60 
6, 382.69 

30.744.79 
1,066.26 
6,455.61 

16,059.97 
19, 127. 21 
13,075.96 
20,977.89 
5, 405. 79 
17,667.  51 
17,909. 85 

16. 107. 79 
13,898.67 
11,751.76 
29.974.72 

$10,059. 77 

4,509.60 
3, 015. 90 
1,997. 32 

4,050.42 
2,349.23 
1,942. 12 

2,783. 08 
7,856.99 
9,165.76 
2,557.71 
6,857.56 
3,835.67 

1,343.10 
3,222. 12 
3, 105. 20 
2,557. 71 
4,818.07 
3,835.67 

490.40 

1,984.10 

3,002.68 

949.58 

2,660.77 

3,057.88 

6,000.00 

2, 960.  .51 
6,082. 18 
49,724.44 
13,842.94 
41,821.32 
1,103.88 
7,067.49 

11,248.28 
12,037.64 
8, 268. 12 
14,235. 52 
4,108.34 

2,039.49 

154,210.39 

42.773.58 
127,312. 10 

3,317.93 

21,304.56 

32.942.00 

34.930.00 

24.002. 15 

41.581.59 
12, 102. 20 
34,802. 10 
33,954.83 
28,363.88 

24.885. 15 

26.659. 16 
62,325.20 

$19,420. 66 
78,815.42 
36,634.04 

84,950.35 
22,547.95 
54,745.99 
1, 147. 79 
7,781.46 

5,633.75 

3,765.15 

2.658. 07 

6.368. 18 

2.590. 07 
5,214.25 
4,379.41 
2,450.93 

2.396.19 
5, 870. 05 

, 

4i;821.32 

5,000.00 

11,682. 07 

3,933.74 

3,852.21 

. 3,896.12 

11,248.28 
12,037.64 
8, 268. 12 
14, 235. 52 
5,000.00 
11,920.34 
11,665. 57 
9,805. 16 
8,590.29 
9,037.35 
21,259. 77 

$6,662.50 
26,009.70 
12,493.86 
15,332. 48 
14, 736. 15 
12,733.68 

1,234.85 

1,234.85 

2^34i.93 

2,341.93 

3,303.59 

2,409.93 

893.66 

11,920.34 
11,665. 57 
9,805  16 

620. 59 

620.59 

2,519.07 
2,003.  81 

2,549.07 

2,603.81 

8, 590. 29 

9,037.35 

21,259.77 

$6,662.50 

ii;m7i 

$2,698.39 

$2,301.61 

$2,301.61 

44,034.97 
38,078. 05 

.*^0^  764.  50 

11,325. 19 

33,793.59 
35,829. 39 
63,701.27 

12,415.82 

lo\  052. 58 

ii;325. 19 





17,968. 64 

19,195.15 

6,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,504.79 

9,225.92 

9,041.54 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

9,102.05 

' 5,205.99 

747.61 

906.47 

3,675.04 

3,148. 45 
3, 185. 73 
6,504.79 

6, 103,94 

4,252.39 

$1,851.25 

907^80 

4,093.53 

1,324.96 

1,814.57 

19, 109.  74 
27,193.  28 
26,372.98 
6,087.47 
2,348.37 
13, 139. 58 
5,180.69 

8,929. 91 

1,324.96 

13,546.41 

2.458. 34 
1,011.00 
3,993.85 

2.844.34 

3,785.03 
1,577.36 
510.98 
4,786. 21 
550.58 

9,041.54 

2.051.77 
796.39 

4,359.52 

1.785.77 

1,214.97 

8,912.53 

12,651.63 

1,860.42 

9,819.31 

1,214.97 

$2,541.66' 

3,959.00 

1,006.15 

2,155.66 

3,422.64 

4,489.02 

213.79 

4,449.42 

2.948.23 
4,203.61 

640.48 

3.214.23 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

6.000. 00 

5,193.53 
6, 112. 15 
3,292.42 
1,298.87 

2,590.70 
2,030.61 
1,‘429. 56 
694. 12 

826.37 
2,044.51 
747.89 
158.03 
7 1.4S  87 

1,776. 46 
2,037.03 
1, 114. 97 
446. 72 
6, 230.  77 

9,806. 47 
8,887.85 
11,707.58 
13,701.13 

2,409.30 

2,969.39 

3,570.44 

4,305.88 

4,173.63 

2,955.49 

4,252.11 

4,841.97 

3,223.54’ 

2,962.9f 

3,885.03T 

4,553.28 

5,000.00 

12,972.05 

11,006. 16 
39,545.89 

s‘,  705. 30 

Z.  630. 21 

3,670.65 

3,993.84 

1,294.70 

V f Jl^  1 • CIO 

maintained  for  the  clearly  avowed  pur- 
pose of  giving  thorough  vocational  in- 
struction to  healthy,  normal  individ- 
uals to  the  end  that  they  may  he  pre- 
pared for  profitable  and  efficient  employ- 
ment. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
law  which  apply  to  industrial  training 
are  the  ones  which  most  vitally  affect 
the  master  painters,  and  the  ones  in 
which  they  are  directly  interested,  ref- 
erence in  detail  to  the  othe#  provisions 
will  he  omitted  here. 

The  law  stipulates  that  the  minimum 
entrance  age  for  pupils  shall  he  14 
years,  hut  the  board  recommends  that 
only  those  physically  and  mentally  able 
to  do  the  work  shall  be  received  in  the 
schools. 

It  is  made  a prerequisite  that  the 
State  board  shall  provide  in  its  plan 
for  trade,  home  economics  and  indus- 
trial education  that  such  education 
shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  un- 
der public  supervision  or  control,  and 
that  the  controlling  purpose  shall  be 
to  fit  for  useful  employment.  This  edu- 
cation is  to  he  less  than  college  grade 


and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons over  14  years  of  age  who  are  pre- 
paring for  a trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 

The  State  must  expend  for  such  edu- 
cation not  less  than  the  amount  fixed 
as  the  minimum  by  the  State  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board. 

Must  Have  Practical  Work. 

WHERE  PUPILS  HAVE  NOT  YET 
entered  upon  any  employment 
it  is  required  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  time  required  for  instruction 
shall  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a 
useful . or  productive  basis  for  not  less 
than  30  hours  a week  for  nine  months 
in  each  year.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
sum  to  be  expended  is  to  be  applied  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  over  14  years 
of  age,  in  part-time  schools  or  classes. 
The  subjects  taught  such  workers  who 
attend  part-time  schools  shall  be  any 
which  will  enlarge  the  civic  or  the  vo- 
cational intelligence  of  any  such  pupils 
over  14  and  less  than  18  years  old. 
These  schools  or  classes  must  provide 
for  at  least  144  hours  of  class  room  in- 
struction each  year. 


Evening  classes  are  also  to  be  estab- 
lished. Sixteen  years  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum age  for  entrance,  and  the  instruc- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  such  as  will 
supplement  the  daily  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  in  cities 
and  towns  of  less  than  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  State  board,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  board,  may  modify 
conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course  and 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  for 
schools  and  classes  giving  instruction 
to  those  who  have  not  entered  upon 
employment,  in  order  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 

A reading  of  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  as  given  above,  will 
convince  master  painters  and  their  as- 
sociations that  a new  and  splendid  op- 
portunity is  offered  for  painting  and 
decorating  apprentices.  But  they  must 
rememher  that  no  scheme  of  education 
is  self-operating,  and  that  the  painting 
industry  will  not  be  represented  unless 
the  painters  themselves  take  the  initial 
steps  to  see  that  it  is  included  in  the 
curriculum. 
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federal  board  for  vocational  education.  . 

—Ouarterhi  muments  to  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  of  appro- 
priation? availaUe  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education. 


Region  or  State. 


United  States. 


Regions; 

I.  North  Atlantic. 
Ii;  Southern 

III.  East  Central 

IV.  West  Central . . . 

V.  Pacific 

1;  North  Atlantic: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  .Tersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

II.  Southern: 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana..., 

^T'ft'v’oe 

III.  East  Central': 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Indiana.. 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

rv.  West  Central: 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

V.  Pacific: 

Idaho 

Utah 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Quarterly  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  ending  June  30. 


Agriculture!  For  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervi- 
sors and  directors. 


Allotment 
on  basis  of 
popula- 
tion. 


$125,000. 00 


Special 
allotment  to 
guarantee 
$5,000. 


$11,756.94J 


18, 825. 77 
45,489.28 
40,591.95 
13, 822.  Hi 
6, 270»  88i 

914. 22J 

444. 47 
4’3. 70 
610. 5'?i 

45.48i 
291. 08i 
4, 883. 90 
l,595.67i 
7,686.19i 
266. 56i 
1, 613. 90i 

4, 014. 99i 
4, 781.  80i 
3, 268. 99 
5,244. 47i 
1, 351. 44} 
4, 416.  87} 
4, 477. 46} 
4, 026. 94} 
3, 474. 66} 
2,937.94 
7, 493. 68 

2, 514. 94} 
5, 324. 28 
4,393. 37 
3,756.74} 
3,943. 96} 
3, 367. 70} 
5,475. 45} 
3, 103. 95} 
3,912. 74} 
4,798.78} 

1,301.49} 
1,284. 76} 
2,232.47} 
3,032. 38} 
3,386.60} 
614. 58} 
260. 25 
998. 46} 
711. 08} 

647. 671 
507. 65} 
357. 39 
173. 53 
1,358.84} 
926. 32} 

2.299.47 


5,703.90} 


2,415. 61} 
3,637.42} 

335.77} 

805.53 

30 

639. 42} 
1,204. 51} 
958.91} 


Trade,  home  economics, 
and  industry:  For  sal- 
aries of  teachers. 


Allotment 
on  basis  of 
popula- 
tion. 


Special 
allotment  to 
guarantee 
$5,000. 


$125,000.00 


983. 43} 


635. 41} 
989.75 
251. 53} 
538.91} 

602. 32} 
742. 34} 
892.61 
1,076.47 


323. 67} 


58,917.31 
13, 104. 19 
39,398.76} 
5, 594. 27} 
7,985.46 

1, 127.40 
753.97} 
499. 33 
9, 237. 39} 
1,550.67} 
2,955. 14} 
21,23L  58} 
5,636.98} 
13, 686.  49} 
286. 94} 
1,945. 36} 

1,408.43} 
941.  28} 
664. 51} 
1, 592. 04} 
64V.  51J 
1,303.56} 
1, 094.  85} 
612. 73} 
599. 04} 
1,467.  51} 
2,772.67} 

674. 59} 
7, 877. 15 
1,641.67} 
3. 922. 23} 
3,380. 74} 
2,968.38} 
10, 276. 48 
2, 513. 14} 

2. 009. 98 
4, 134. 37 

186.90} 
226.61} 
918. 76 
1,459.45} 
946. 25} 
394.34 
127. 74} 
1, 196. 55} 
137. 64} 

206. 59} 
511. 12} 
186. 97} 
39.  50} 
1,789. 71} 
907. 55} 

4.343.99 


Teacher  training:  For 
salaries  of  teachers 
and  maintenance  o f 
teacher  training. 


Allotment 
on  basis  of 
popula- 
tion. 


Special 
allotment  to 
guarantee 
$5,000. 


$16,  til.  22} 

$125,000.00 

$11, 028. 51 

2,332.34} 
2,940. 04} 
575. 40} 
5, 865. 18 
4,398.24} 

37,327.97} 

30,543.59} 

40,041.29} 

10,024.97 

7,062.16} 

3, 148. 46 
223. 41} 

3, 668. 09} 
3,988.54} 

122.60 
496. 02} 
750. 67 

1,012.60} 
587.30} 
485. 53 
4, 591. 84} 
740. 12} 

237. 39} 
602. 69} 
764. 47 

509. 87} 

963. 05} 


308. 71} 
585. 48} 


602. 48} 


155. 14} 
637. 26} 
650. 95} 


575. 40} 


1, 063. 09} 
1, 023. 38} 
331. 24 


303. 74} 
855. 66 
1, 122. 25} 
53.44} 
1, 112. 35} 

1, 043. 40} 
738. 87} 
1, 063. 02} 
1, 210. 49} 


342. 44} 


1, 520. 54} 
12,431.11 
3, 460.  73} 
10, 455. 33 
275. 97 
1, 766.  87} 

2, 812. 07 

3.009.41 
2, 067. 03 
3, 558. 88 
1, 026.  58} 
2,980. 08} 
2, 916. 39} 
2,451.29 
2, 147.  57} 
2, 259. 33} 
5, 314. 94} 

1, 665.  624 
6, 502. 42} 
3, 123. 46} 
3, 833. 12 
3, 684. 03} 

3. 183. 42 
7, 691. 12} 
2, 831. 29} 
3,034.62} 
4, 492. 16 

787.11} 
796. 43} 
1,626.19} 
2,306. 48 
2, 260. 38} 
512. 94} 
199. 09} 
1,089.88 
446. 44} 

444.11} 
509.  25} 
278. 74} 
111.  68 
1, 557. 69} 
917. 66} 
3, 243. 01} 


974.03 


223. 41} 


462.  88} 
453. 56} 


737. 05} 
1, 050. 90} 
160. 12 
803.  55} 

805.88} 
740. 74} 
971. 25} 
1, 138. 32 


332. 33} 


It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the 
master  painters’  associations,  through 
their  proper  representatives,  get  in 
touch  with  their  local  school  boards,  or 
with  their  State  boards,  and  see  that, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  classes  be 
established  in  the  school  in  which  the 
art  of  painting  and  decorating  will  be 
taught. 

So  far  as  the  master  painters  are  con- 
cerned, the  work  designed  by  the  Federal 
board,  acting  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
law,  can  be  furthered  best  through 
the  international  Trade  Educational 
Committee,  acting  and  co-operating 
with  the  State  members  of  the  commit- 
tee which  are  appointed  by  the  various 
State  associations  of  master  painters. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
chairman  of  the  International  commit- 
tee cannot  he  expected  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  dealing  with  the  local  edu- 
cational authorities^  This  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  members  of  the 
committee.  If  each  local  member  of 
this  committee  will  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  see  the  proper  authorities  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  at  all  times, 
impressing  upon  them  the  need  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  painting  industry,  the 
Smith-Hughes  act  can  be  made  the  me- 
dium of  great  benefit  to  the  painting 
industry. 

Local  Members  Must  Act. 

Hitherto  there  has  been 

an  apparent  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  State  members  of 
the  International  committee  to  go 
ahead.  They  have  waited  for  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  chairman.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  chairman  acts  for 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  he 
cannot  be  present  in  more  than  one 
place  at  a time,  and  cannot  be  expected, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  know  local 
conditions.  It  will  be  seen  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  him  to  take  the  in- 
itial steps. 

There  are  times  ahead  which  prom- 
ise great  activity  in  painting,  and  if 
contracting  painters  do  not  care  to 
continue  the  old  methods,  and  be  subject 
to  the  old  trouble  of  being  forced  to  take 
a mere  brush  wielder  in  many  cases,  in- 
stead of  a real  painter,  then  they  can- 
not act  in  the  matter  of  vocational  train- 
ing any  too  soon. 

State  associations  should  urge  their 
Trade  Education  Committee  memb«r  to 
act  at  once,  wherever  he  sees  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a public  school 
of  painting.  If  they  will  act,  and  then 
Inform  Dr.  Ireton,  he,  as  chairman,  can 
then  co-operate  with  every  hope  of  ex- 
cellent results. 


Annual  grants  hy  the  Federal  Government  for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  approved  Feb.  23,  1917. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

Total. 

Agriculture:  For  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors.  (Sec. 
2.) 

Trade,  home  economics  and  indus- 
trv:  For  salaries  of  teachers. 
(Sec.  3.)i 

Teacher  training:  For  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  maintenance  of 
teacher  training.  (Sec.  4.) 

For 

Federal 
Board  for 
Vocational 
Education. 
(Sec.  7.) 

Total. 

Allotted 
on  basis 
of  rural 
population. 

Additional 
to  provide 
minimum 
allotments 
to  States. 

Total. 

Allotted 
on  basis 
of  urban 
population. 

Additional 
to  provide 
minimum 
allotments 
to  States. 

Total. 

Allotted 
on  basis 
of  total 
population. 

Additional 
to  provide 
minimum 
allotments 
to  States. 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 •- 

Annually  thereafter 

$1,860,000 

2.512.000 

3.182.000 

3.836.000 
.4,329,000 

4.823.000 

5.318.000 

6. 380.000 

7.367.000 
7,367,000 

$548,000 
784, 000 

1.024.000 

1.268.000 

1.514.000 

1.761.000 

2.009.000 

2.534.000 

3.027.000 
3,027,000 

$500,000 
750, 000 
1.000,000 

1.250.000 

1.500.000 

1.750.000 
2,000,000 

2.500.000 
3, 000, 000 
3,000,000 

$48,000 

34.000 

24.000 

18.000 

14.000 

11.000 
9,000 

34.000 

27.000 
27,000 

$566,000 

795,000 

1.034.000 

1.278.000 

1.525.000 

1.772.000 

2.019.000 

2.556.000 

3.050.000 
3,050,000 

$500,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1.250.000 

1.500.000 

1.750.000 
2,000,000 

2.500.000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

$66,000 

46.000 

34.000 

28.000 

25.000 

22.000 

19.000 

56.000 

50.000 
50,000 

$546,000 

732,060 

924,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

1,090,000 

$500,000 

700.000 

900.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

$46,000 

32.000 

24.000 

90.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

$200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

> Not  over  20  per  cent  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  home  economics. 
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- The  Forum  == 

Conducted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
M aster  Painters ^ Associations 


News,  Plans,  Prospects, 
Suggestions,  Pub  Us  bed 
for  the  Benefii  of  the  En- 
tire Painting  Industry). 


This  department  is  conducted  each  month 
in  The  Painters  Magazine  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
of  master  painters. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this 
department  by  sending  contributions  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations,  articles  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  suggestions,  plans  for 
improvements  in  painting  conditions — in 
fact,  anything  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  painting  and  decorating  business.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  the  Forum  Edi- 
tor, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William 
street.  New  York. 


The  Voice  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating 
T rade.  Expressed  b}) 
Those  Having  Authority. 


Connecticut  Society  Discusses  Convention. 


At  the  executive  boarp 

MEETING  of  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  held  at  Meriden,  Novem- 
ber 14,  at  the  Hotel  Winthrop,  tentative 
plans  for  the  coming  annual  convention 
of  the  society,  to  be  held  at  New  Haven 
in  February,  1919,  were  outlined. 
While  no  definite  numbers  were  fixed  on 
the  program.  Chairman  Thompson,  of 
the  committee,  said  that  he  had  already 
made  arrangements  for  the  printing  of 
the  program,  and  had  investigated  sev- 
eral locations  for  the  convention.  He 
suggested  Harmony  Hall  as  a good  place 
for  holding  the  meeting. 

The  board  meeting  opened  with  Presi- 
dent Hyatt  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  secretary  the  chair  ap- 
pointed H.  B.  Meyer  secretary  pro  tern. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Chairmap  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Convention  Committee,  Mr. 
Turner,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  called  upon,  and  he  stated 
that  a meeting  of  the  committee  had 
been  held  in  New  Haven.  The  question 
of  exhibits  had  been  taken  up  and  let- 
ters had  been  sent  to  associate  members 
asking  them  what  they  thought  of  hav- 
ing such  exhibits  at  the  convention.  The 
replies  were  almost  unanimously  against 
the  idea,  though  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  thought  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  manufacturers  were  in 
favor  of  exhibits. 

He  had  been  surprised  to  find  that 
some  of  the  manufacturers  were  labor- 
ing under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
society  wanted  the  manufacturers  to 
shoulder  part  of  the  convention  ex- 
penses. This  was  not  the  case.  The 
convention  would  take  care  of  its  ex- 
penses through  its  own  members.  It 
was  the  plan  to  raise  enough  to  pay  all 
expenses,  and  usually  the  society  had 
money  left  over  after  each  convention. 
The  manufacturers  might  have  thought 
that  it  was  the  plan  of  a society  to  get 
all  the  money  it  could,  but  this  was  not 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Beardsley  suggested  that  it  might 
be  a good  plan  to  have  the  dinner  on  the 


A Card. 

From  A.  H.  McGhan,  general 
secretary  International  Associa- 
tion Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 

I sincerely  wish  the  secre- 
taries, State  and  local,  would 
avail  themselves  of  “The  Forum” 
offered  by  The  Painters  Magazine. 

It  could  be  made  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent secretaries,  and  also  be  of 
benefit  to  the  entire  membership. 

An  illustration  is  that  I learned 
from  Secretary  O’Connor’s  letter  in 
the  current  issue  that  the  Western 
Tri-State  is  just  now  interested 
in  Workmen’s  Compensation  laws, 
and  I was  thereby  enabled  to  for- 
ward Mr.  Thos.  H.  Miller  (chair- 
man of  their  committee  having  it 
in  charge),  a complete  digest  of 
those  laws  in  every  State  and  in 
foreign  countries,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  information  to  him. 

We  must  get  out  of  the  old  rut 
of  careless  business  methods  and 
use  every  possible  method  offered 
to  benefit  our  business  and  asso- 
ciation. The  individual  member 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  sec- 
retary to  this  opportunity. 

I earnestly  ask  that  the  secre- 
taries contribute  to  these  columns. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
General  Secretary. 

■ y 

first  night  of  the  convention,  and  the 
smoker  the  second  night,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  many  of  the  ladies  could  be 
present  the  first  night  who  might  not  be 
there  if  they  were  compelled  to  wait 
around  until  the  end  of  the  second  day. 

Neil  M.  Muirhead  thought  that  no  bet- 
ter plan  could  be  arranged  than  that  of 
the  convention  of  the  previous  year. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  leave  the  en- 
tire matter  in  the  hands  of  Chairman 


Thompson,  who  said  that  he  had  simply 
wanted  to  get  the  ideas  of  the  board  as 
to  the  kind  of  a convention  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Wall  Talks. 

William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
who  was  a visitor  at  the  meeting,  was 
called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  He  responded  by  saying 
that  he  had  come  to  listen  and  not  to 
talk.  It  was  always  a pleasure  to  be 
present  and  to  hear  his  fellow-craftsman 
discuss  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
trade.  He  knew  that  if  a master  painter 
got  in  touch  with  others  of  his  craft,  or 
in  his  association,  he  could  learn  many 
things  to  his  advantage.  These  were  the 
days  for  efficiency,  and  efficiency  and 
economy  went  hand  in  hand. 

He  suggested  that  the  committee  for 
the  convention  should  go  ahead  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  as  they  could  not  have 
too  much  time  to  perfect  a good  pro- 
gram. He  had  served  as  secretary  in 
Massachusetts  for  seventeen  years,  so 
that  he  had  had  a wide  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  he  thought  that  pro- 
gram arrangements  should  all  be  com- 
plete, as  a rule,  by  November  1.  In  his 
association  they  had  voted  the  per  cap- 
ita from  $2  to  $4  per  year,  and  found 
the  plan  worked  all  right.  The  fact  that 
Connecticut  had  a society  spoke  well  for 
the  industry  in  the  State.  The  war  was 
now  practically  over  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  new  environment.  He  wanted 
to  advise  all  master  painters  to  get  in 
closer  touch  with  each  other.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  get  closer 
to  the  Convention  Committee  and  have 
a well-defined  program  worked  out. 

He  gloried  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Secretary,  who  was  doing  his 
part  in  the  fight  against  the  wrong  kind 
of  advertising  of  paints  and  varnishes. 
It  was  true  that  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments put  too  little  responsibility  on 
the  painter,  and  that  they  touched  with 
the  greatest  weight  on  the  lightest  work, 
thus  putting  too  low  an  estimate  on  the 
painting  business.  The  manufacturer 
who  thought  he  could  run  his  business 
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independently  of  the  painter  was  mak- 
ing a grave  mistake.  In  such  a case  the 
price  of  the  work  might  prove  the  cri- 
terion instead  of  the  ability  of  the  man 
doing  it. 

It  was  announced  that  since  the  last 
meeting  J.  C.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  had 
passed  away,  and  the  president  was  in- 
structed to  appoint  a committee  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  on  his  death,  and  to 
have  them  sent  to  the  family. 

Suggests  New  Plan. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  if  it  was  the  custom  to 
write  to  members  during  the  summer, 
asking  them  for  suggestions  for  the  con- 
vention program.  This  was  the  rule  in 
Massachusetts,  and  it  brought  excellent 
results.  He  also  suggested  that  one  num- 
ber on  the  program  should  be  devoted 
to  the  subject,  “Should  Master  Painters 
Be  Licensed?” 

Mr.  Muirhead  said  he,  had  heard  one 
man  say  that  he  didn’t  think  it  did  any 
good  to  belong  to  the  associations.  It 
was  a fact  that  they  discussed  many 
questions,  but  frequently  they  failed  to 
get  right  down  to  the  things  which 
touched  the  master  painter’s  pocket- 
book.  He  had  heard  of  a large  concern 
which  was  going  to  build  in  Bridgeport, 
in  Springfield,  and  in  Hartford,  and  he 
wondered  if  there  would  be  anything  out 
of  the  way  in  making  the  suggestion 
that  contracts  be  let  to  members  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Turner  said  this  was  a good  idea. 
He  likened  the  master  painter’s  situa- 
tion to  that  of  the  workingman  em- 
ployed by  the  big  employer.  The  latter 
could  do  everything  for  the  workmen’s 
comfort,  but  all  of  it  did  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  one  little  raise  in  pay. 

The  board  will  have  another  meeting 
before  the  convention,  at  which  time 
the  full  program  and  the  exact  time  will 
be  arranged. 


Say  Advertising  Is  Misleading 

The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  November  21,  1918, 
by  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation:— 

Whereas,  The  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  November  16, 
1918,  contains,  on  page  60,  an  advertise- 
ment issued  by  the  “Dupont  American 
Industries”  advocating  the  use  of  “Town 
and  Country  Paint,”  and 

Whereas,  The  inference  is  given  in  a 
quoted  newspaper  clipping,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  advertisement,  that  me- 
chanics make  $125  per  week,  and 

Whereas,  We  consider  a competent 
journeyman  painter  an  expert  mechanic, 
and  know  that  the  weekly  wage  of  such 
a man  rarely  exceeds  $30  per  week, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  hereby  earnestly  pro- 
tests against  misleading  advertisements 
of  this  character  by  whomsoever  is- 
sued, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with  corporations  or  firms 
who  advertise  in  this  manner,  especially 
with  firms  who  offer  to  the  public  “the 
exact  information  by  which  the  ainateur 
secures  professional  quality  results.” 
Frank  J.  Murray, 

President. 
William  E.  Wall, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

A true  copy. 

Attest,  William  E.  Wall. 


Space  at  International  Con- 
vention. 

According  to  A.  H.  McGhan,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
space  which  is  to  be  reserved  at  the  Ho- 
tel Cleveland,  during  the  period  of  the 
convention  of  the  association,  and  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  associate 
members  exclusively,  is  being  taken 
rapidly,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  allotments  will  be  engaged  by  the  as- 
sociate members  before  the  date  for  the 
opening  of  the  convention. 

In  this  connection  Secretary  McGhan 
is  sending  out  the  following  letter  to  as- 
sociate members:  — 

Gentlemen: — I have  reserved  the 
larger  part  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  hotel — 68  in  all — for  use  of 
associate  members.  (The  convention 
hall  is  on  the  floor  below  the  mezza- 
nine.) 

The  purpose  is  to  have  all  manufac- 
I turers’  rooms  together  in  order  that  this 
may  prove  a profitable  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  convention  to  both  the 
master  painter  and  manufacturer.  The 
rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  re- 
ceived, by  my  office,  the  rules  being  that 
these  rooms  be  reserved  only  by  associate 
members,  and  that  they  may  be  used  lor 
purpose  of  exhibiting  goods,  or  living 
quarters,  as  may  suit  the  occupant;  that 
only  regular  hotel  rates  be  charged  ($2 
to  $5  per  day,  single  occupant,  Euro- 
pean), payable  to  hotel;  that  no  signs 
be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  hotel  ex- 
cepting a small,  neat  sign  bearing  the 
Arm  name,  attached  to  the  door  frame 
of  the  room,  to  be  supplied  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  seems  to  be  a desire  expressed 
by  the  master  painters  to  see  a display 
of  trade  wares  at  conventions,  and  it 
would  contribute  greatly  to  interest  all 
if  your  Arm  could  make  such  display  in 
your  rooms. 

Everything  now  indicates  a conven- 
tion of  exceeding  interest.  Our  pro- 
gram was  formed  to  meet  oncoming  con- 
ditions of  business  reconstruction. 

I would  be  pleased  to  record  your 
reservation,  and  earnestly  request  an 
early  response. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGahn, 
General  Secretary. 


Secretary  Dane’s  Report. 

An  important  notice  is 

EMBODIED  in  the  report  of 
Albert  P.  Dane,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  notice,  which 
is  the  call  for  a meeting  to  be  held  in 
New  York  in  February,  1919,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

To  the  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  — 
Gentlemen — I am  directed  by  the 
president  to  notify  all  active  members 
that  there  will  be  held  a meeting  of 
this  association,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  city,  February  22,  1919,  to 
receive  and  discuss  any  business  that 
may  legally  be  presented.  As  this 
meeting  is  expected  to  decide  some 
very  important  questions,  it  is  very 
earnestly  hoped  that  every  member 
who  possibly  can  will  make  it  a point 
to  be  in  attendance. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  P.  Dane, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Under  date  of  October  .1,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer says  in  his  report:  — 

“To  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada: — 

“Gentlemen — Owing  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  annual  conventions  of 
this  association  for  two  consecutive 
years,  1917  and  1918,  it  would  seem 
proper  and  necessary,  if  not  obliga- 
tory, on  the  part  of  your  secretary  to 
give  to  the  members  such  information 
of  the  current  events  relating  to  the 
association  and  their  disposition  by  our 
officers  that  have  transpired  since  the 
forty-seventh  convention  which  was 
held  in  September,  1916,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

“I  am,  therefore,  presenting  for 
your  personal  information  and  consid- 
eration the  following  report,  including 
a synopsis  of  said  events  and  actions 
by  your  officials,  such  actions  being 
taken  always  with  one  aim  and  desire 
in  view,  to  perform  for  the  very  best 
interests  and  mutual  welfare  for  the 
association  and  its  members. 

“The  annual  meetings  of  the  Ad- 
visory and  Executive  Committees  were 
held  February  22,  1917,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  city.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10 
a.  m.,  by  the  chairman,  J.  T.  McCrack- 
en, of  the  Interboro  R.  T.  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  meeting  was  very  well 
attended,  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tees being  present,  together  with  quite 
a goodly  number  of  other  members  of 
the  association. 

“The  program  arranged  at  that 
meeting  and  the  assignments  of  the 
subjects  selected  made  to  such  mem- 
bers who  were  especially  well  fitted 
for  their  presentation  at  the  expected 

1917  convention  gave  proof  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  its  completeness  and 
up-to-date  character  and  high  stand- 
ard, consisting  as  it  did  of  subjects, 
essays  and  queries,  which  were  valu- 
able and  instructive  to  all  those  inter- 
ested, and  the  committee  deserves 
great  credit  in  its  successful  efforts  to 
retain  the  high  reputation  this  asso- 
ciation holds  in  its  convention  work.” 

A full  report  of  the  program  selected 
is  included  in  the  secretary’s  report. 

Conditions  Caused  Postponement. 

Then  follows  the  statement  regard- 
ing the  conditions  which  faced  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  the  calling 
of  a meeting  by  the  president  and  the 
Executive  Board,  which  meeting  was 
held  by  mail  and  resulted  in  a unani- 
mous decision  to  postpone  the  1917 
convention,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
president.  The  president  sent  out  to 
all  members  a notice  of  the  postpone- 
ment. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  the  report 
shows  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory and  Executive  Committees  was 
called  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,  February  22,  1918.  At  this 
meeting  the  subject  of  a convention  for 

1918  was  taken  up,  and  a motion  was 
made  to  hold  such  convention,  but  this 
motion  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Letter  to  Director  General. 

The  report  then  shows  that  on  May  1, 
1918,  it  was  decided  to  address  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Railroads  for  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion  in  regard  to  holding 
the  1918  convention.  The  letter  and  the 
resulting  reply  follows: — 
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Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Reading,  Mass.,  May  10,  1918. 
W.  G.  McAdoo.  Director  General, 

U.  S.  Railroad  Administration, 
AVashington,  D.  C.: — 

Dear  Sir — I am  directed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  state  for  your  per- 
sonal information  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  this  association,  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1869,  to  hold  annual  con- 
ventions in  the  different  cities  in  the 
union  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
duties  and  business  for  which  this  as- 
sociation was  instituted. 

When  the  war  with  Germany  was  de- 
clared it  was  thought  advisable  to  post- 
pone the  1917  convention,  if  only  for 
patriotism,  to  show  that  we  were  loyal 
to  our  country,  and  ready  to  defend  it. 
The  management  of  the  railroads  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Government,  I am  re- 
quested respectfully  to  inquire  of  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  holding  of  the 
1918  convention,  which  is  due  in  Sep- 
tember next. 

I take  pleasure  in  enclosing  a copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  1916  conventibn 
to  show  the  character  of  the  work  in 
which  this  association  is  interested,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
membership— the  foremen  railroad 

painters  of  the  cfountry. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
courtesies  you  may  extend  to  us,  assur- 
ing you  an  early  decision  will  ,be  very 
much  appreciated,  I remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  Dane, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General, 
Washington,  May  21,  1918. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Dane, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’ 
Association,  Reading,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  May  10,  1918,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Railroads,  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 

No  objection  appears  to  the  holding 
of  an  annual  convention  this  year  if  you 
so  desire,  although  there  is  apropriety 
in  omitting  things  of  this  kind  which 
are  not  absolutely  essential. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Prouty, 

Director. 

Submits  Question  to  Members. 

Deeming  the  last  sentence  in  Mr. 
Prouty’s  letter  as  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
thought  best  for  the  association  to  fol- 
low the  rules  laid  down  in  the  by-laws 
and  submit  the  question  to  the  mem- 
bers, which  was  accordingly  done,  with 
the  result  that  82  voted  “no,”  51  voted 
“yes,”  a total  of  132  out  of  a probable 
222. 

In  his  report  Secretary  Dane  says 
that  President  Gearhart  called  his  at- 
tention to  a list  of  associations,  which 
were  deemed  essential  by  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  and  those  which 
were  not,  and  that  this  association  was 
not  on  either  list. 

Secretary  Dane  then  forwarded  a let- 
ter to  the  Director  General,  which  was 
as  follows:  — 


Protest  Against  Omission. 

“Your  circular  letter,  containing 
lists  of  railroad  associations  which  are 
permitted  to  hold  conventions  and 
those  which  are  not,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  officials  of  this  associa- 
tion they  expressed  much  surprise 
that  the  name  of  this  association  does 
not  appear  on  either  list. 

“I  would  very  respectfully  state  that 
this  association  is  the  second  oldest 
railroad  organization  in  the  country, 
having  held  its  first  annual  conven- 
tion November  6,  1870,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  all  the  largest  railroad 
managements  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant organizations  of  its  kind,  ren- 
dering as  it  has  exceedingly  valuable 
services  by  its  efforts  on  economic 
lines  in  the  painting  and  care  of  the 
rolling  stock  equipment,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  expenses  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  this*  department 
during  the  forty  odd  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

“The  standing  committees  of  this 
association,  consisting  of  the  Advisory, 
Information  and  Test  Committees,  are 
appointed  by  +he  president  at  each 
year’s  convention,  and  are  selected  from 
the  membership  for  their  special  fitness 
and  established  ability  for  the  position. 

“The  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Tests  have  been  universally  praised 
each  year,  for  the  ability  displayed  and 
the  particularly  exhaustive  work  in  the 
tests  of  materials,  both  pigments  and 
vehicles,  chemically,  mechanically  and 
time  exposures  to  such  a successful  ex- 
tent that  great  demands  have  been 
made  for  our  publications  by  railroad 
managers,  public  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, etc.,  and  with  continued  efforts  in 
devising  methods  and  schemes  to  obvi- 
ate unnecessary  expense  and  still  retain 
that  most  important  item — durability. 

Saves  Thousands  of  Dollars. 

“This  committee  has  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  in  its  tests  for  the  preven- 
tion of  adulteration,  which  is  so  liable 
to  exist  in  railroad  paint  supplies,  a 
fact  which  I am  very  certain  will  be 
vouched  for  by  all  interested  in  S.  M. 
P.  and  M.  C.  B.  of  the  trunk  line  roads 
of  this  country,  who  have  always  ac- 
corded this  association  an  authority  on 
the  ‘best  methods  for  mixing  and  ap- 
plying the  best  material  to  employ  on 
economic  lines,  and  who  have  always 
upheld  this  association  as  a model  econ- 
omist,’ and  who  have  urged  their  fore- 
men painters  to  join  this  association 
and  attend  its  conventions,  as  it  was 
not  only  an  instructive  institution,  but 
a great  benefit  to  the  railroads. 

“I  would  also  state  that  free  trans- 
portation has  always  been  very  gladly 
furnished  over  all  roads  to  attend  an- 
nual conventions,  and  in  many  cases  all 
legitimate  expenses  have  been  allowed 
by  some  railroads,  and  I venture  to  say 
that  no  association  existing  can  surpass  , 
the  high  percentage  shown  by  this  or- 
ganization in  its  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness during  the  daily  sessions  at  con- 
ventions. 

“I  wish  to  state  that  the  forty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  this  association 
was  held  in  September,  1916,  and  I have 
forwarded  for  your  inspection  a copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  that 
you  may  more  readily  observe  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  this  association  is 
engaged  in.  The  1917  convention  was 
postponed  voluntarily  on  account  of  the 


existing  war,  and  we  placed  out  our  con- 
vention money  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
our  boys  and  our  grandsons  in  France. 

“I  am  enclosing  herein  a copy  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  connected  with 
this  association,  a glance  through  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  high  class 
of  literature  pertaining  to  our  craft 
which  it  contains. 

“Hoping  the  above  facts  will  convince 
you  that  we  are,  at  least,  entitled  to 
recognition,  and  that  our  name  may  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  essentials,  and 
thanking  you  for  any  courtesies  shown 
this  association,  I beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  Dane, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

J.  P.  Gearhart,  President. 

The  reply  of  Director  C.  A.  Prouty 
was  as  follows:  — 

“The  question  of  the  future  status  of 
your  association  has  been  considered  by 
the  Director  General,  and  he  now  au- 
thorizes me  to  say  that,  until  further 
ordered,  he  approves  your  association 
making  assessments  and  the  carriers 
paying  the  same,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion as  outlined  in  your  application:  — 

“You  will  send  copy  of  this  letter 
when  making  assessments,  as  above 
permitted,  which  will  be  the  warrant  to 
the  various  carriers  for  payment  of 
such  assessments,  same  to  be  charged 
to  operative  expenses,  until  otherwise 
ordered.” 

The  secretary’s  report,  while  declar- 
ing that  the  letter  was  not  all  that  was 
expected,  says  that  the  main  item  of 
recognition  was  granted,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  arrangement  would  be 
satisfactory  would  undoubtedly  come  up 
for  the  members  to  decide  at  the  first 
meeting  held  by  the  association. 

On  the  report  of  membership  the  sec- 
retary shows  298  members  at  the  close 
of  1917,  and  four  added  during  the  year, 
making  a total  of  302.  Four  members 
were  lost  by  death. 


Pennsylvania  Master  Painters 
to  Meet  in  Philadelphia. 

The  next  annual  convbn- 
TION  of  the  Master  House  Paint- 
nd  Decorators’  Association,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
January  21-23.  The  convention  original- 
ly was  scheduled  for  Harrisburg,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  set  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  gubernatorial 
inauguration,  it  was  found  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
accommodations  in  Harrisburg,  so  the 
decision  was  made  to  take  the  conven- 
tion to  Philadelphia. 

The  program  of  the  convention  as  ar- 
ranged is  as  follows:  — 

Program  as  Arranged. 

The  program  as  now  arranged  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Call  to  order  9.30  a.  m.,  'Puesday, 
January  21,  1919. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  welcome  by  representar 
five  of  convention  city. 

4.  Address  of  welcome  by  representa- 
tive of  local  association. 

5.  Address  by  president  of  State  As- 
sociation. 

6.  Roll  of  officers  and  Executive 
Board. 

7.  Appointment  of  committee:  (a) 

Credentials,  (b)  Auditing,  (c)  Presi- 
dent’s address,  (d)  Press. 
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8.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and 
Executive  Board  meeting. 

9.  Report  of  Credential  Committee. 

10.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

11.  Report  of  State  delegates  to  In- 
ternational Convention. 

12.  Report  of  officers. 

13.  Report  of  chairman  of  Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

14.  Paper — “Paint  and  Painter.”  John 
Dewar,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15.  Paper — “The  American  Painter  in 
the  Great  War.”  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  presi- 
dent Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

16.  Paper — “Paint  Sales  Promotion.” 
O.  C.  Harn. 

17.  Paper — “Trade  Acceptances  vs. 
Open  Accounts.”  Lewis  H.  Pierson, 
chairman  of  board,  Irving  National 
Bank,  New  York  city. 

18.  Paper — “Modern  Paint  Vehicles.” 
George  B.  Heckel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19.  Paper — “Lithopone,  Its  Value  as 
Exterior  Paint.”  A.  S.  Krebs,  chairman 
War  Service  Committee  of  Lithopone 
Manufacturers. 

20.  Paper — “Estimating  on  Plans  and 
Specifications.”  Louis  B.  Titzel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

21.  Paper — “Proper  Charges  for  Paint 
ing  and  Decorating.”  C.  Albert 
Knehnle,  Philadelphia. 

22.  Paper — “United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.”  H.  E.  Miles,  Wisconsin. 

23.  Paper — “Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Insurance.”  By  an  official  con- 
nected therewith. 

24.  Paper — “Pennsylvania’s  Contribu- 
tion to  the  War.”  George  Wharton  Pep- 
per, Esq.,  chairman  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  Philadelphia. 

25.  New  business. 

26.  Selecting  place  of  next  convention. 

27.  Election  of  officers. 

28.  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

29.  Adjournment. 


Cincinnati  Nominates  Officers. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Master  Painters’  Association, 
of  Cincinnati,  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  at  their  headquarters.  Room  33, 
Cambridge  building.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  4 p.  m.,  with  Presi- 
dent Ernest  C.  Wrampelmeier  in  the 
chair,  with  the  following  members  pres- 
ent:— Jos.  D.  Engelbert  & Co.,  F. 
Wrampelmeier  & Son,  John  Theobald  & 
Son,  Joel  Kennedy  & Son,  H.  C.  Hoefer 
& Co.,  John  Ruehl  & Co.,  Edward  Peper- 
korn,  Wm.  Affelhoy,  J.  C.  Flannery,  J. 
H.  Greiwe  & Son,  the  Bertling  Bros. 
Co.,  J.  D.  Hasemeier  & Co.,  Edward 
Heineman  and  Edward  Graef. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
vrere  read  and  approved.  A communi- 
cation was  read  from  R.  H.  Parker,  who 
is  confined  to  his  home  on  account  of 
sickness,  thanking  the  Association  for 
the  beautiful  flowers  sent  to  his  home. 
Several  committees  reported  on  prospec- 
tive members,  and  at  present  it  looks  as 
if  we  will  start  the  new  year  with  at 
least  three  or  four  new  members.  J. 
D.  Hasemeier  was  granted  more  time 
on  the  resignation  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers. Jos.  D.  Engelbert,  as  chairman 
of  our  Labor  Committee,  made  a full 
report  in  regard  to  meetings  held  with 
the  Painters’  District  Council  Commit- 
tee during  the  past  month.  Motion 
prevailed  that  our  Association  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  not  granting 
a voluntary  increase  to  the  journeymen 
and  advising  them  that  we  prefer  to 


carry  out  the  contract  as  signed  last 
spring. 

Nomination  of  candidates  for  office 
for  the  year  1919  resulted  as  follows:  — 
President,  Ernest  C.  Wrampelmeier  and 
J.  C.  Flannery;  vice-president,  Edward 
Peperkorn  and  Wm.  Affelhoy;  secretary, 
W.  Arthur  Theobald  and  H.  C.  Hoefer; 
treasurer,  J.  D.  Hasemeier,  C.  C.  Heck- 
man and  J.  H.  Greiwe;  trustees  (three 
to  be  elected),  J.  H.  Greiwe,  G.  J. 
Wrampelmeier,  Fred  Johansmann,  Sr., 
George  Noell,  Joel  Kennedy  and  Jos.  D. 
Engelbert.  J.  H.  Greiwe’s  name  was 
withdrawn  as  a candidate  for  treasurer. 

President  Wrampelmeier  then  ap- 
pointed C.  C.  Heckman,  Jos.  D.  Engel- 
bert and  the  secretary  as  a committee 
to  make  full  arrangements  for  our  an- 
nual banquet  and  theatre  party,  which 
will  follow  our  annual  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1919.  Motion  prevailed  that 
the  Association  pay  all  expenses  for  the 
above,  each  member  or  firm  being  al- 
lowed two  representatives,  any  addi- 
tional to  be  paid  for  at  a rate  to  be  set 
by  the  committee.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  all  parties  applying 
for  membership  between  now  and  our 
annual  meeting  should  be  invited  to  the 
banquet  and  theatre  party.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Builders’  Exchange  is 
to  be  reorganized,  it  was  suggested  that 
our  Association  move  back  with  them. 
This  suggestion  was  made  a motion  and 
passed,  and  later  reconsidered  and 
withdrawn.  President  Wrampelmeier 
then  appointed  J.  H.  Greiwe  and  the 
secretary  to  find  a suitable  meeting 
place  for  the  Association  that  would  be 
permanent.  C.  C.  Heckman  spoke  on 
spending  the  force  of  our  membership 
with  some  other  local  body,  such  as  the 
B.  C.  E.  A.,  the  Builders’  Exchange  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  arguing  that 
to  do  so  would  materially  help  our  local. 

Being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  5.25  p.  m. 

Yaurs  fraternally, 

W.  Arthur  Theobald, 

Secretary. 


Illinois  Association  Mid- Win- 
ter Meeting. 

The  usual  mid-winter  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board,  of 
[llinois  State  Association,  was  held 
in  the  Parkside  Hotel,  Kewanee,  111., 
December  3,  1918. 

At  this  time  arrangements  were  made 
for  holding  the  convention  in  that  city- 
next  August.  The  dates  of  August  5, 
6,  7,  8,  1919,  were  selected. 

In  formulating  the  program  for  the 
convention,  the  usual  routine  numbers 
necessary  for  transaction  of  business 
were  selected.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  papers  were  assigned, 
the  hearing  and  discussion  of  which 
should  be  instructive  to  the  master 
painter:  — 

“Efficiency — Applied  to  General  Busi- 
ness.” Paper  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club. 

“Advertising  the  Painting  Business.” 
Actual  experiences  of  the  leading  con- 
tractors of  the  State,  compiled  and  ex- 
plained by  C.  L.  Richardson,  Aurora, 
111. 

“Explanation  of  the  Trade  Accept- 
ance and  Its  Benefits  to  the  Painting 
Business,”  by  the  Kewanee  Association. 

“Amendments  to  the  Compensation 
Law  and  How  They  Affect  Our  Busi- 
ness,” O.  C.  Holtz,  secretary  Builders 


and  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Casualty 
Company. 

The  Champaign  Association  and  the 
Belleville  Association  are  each  to  have 
an  interesting  paper  prepared  on  a sub- 
ject pertaining  to  the  trade. 

A badge,  emblematic  of  the  Illinois 
Association,  was  selected.  One  of  these 
badges  will  be  presented  to  each  member 
who  secures  a new  member. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  idea  of  having  a trade  maga- 
zine mailed  to  each  member,  each 
month,  cost  of  same  to  be  included  in 
annual  dues. 

The  Kewanee  Association,  assisted  by 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Civic  Club,  of 
Kewanee,  entertained  the  members  with 
an  excellent  banquet.  The  good-fellow- 
ship usually  brought  forth  by  these 
functions  was  much  in  evidence. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Kewanee  is  fully  able  to  give  us  one  of 
the  best  conventions  we  have  had. 

E.  J.  Bush,  Secretary. 


Unfair  Methods  Are  Banned. 

A report  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  Washington  date  of  No- 
vember 25,  says:  — 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  the  Consolidated  Oil  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  two  of  its  of- 
ficers, Nathan  Weisenberg  and  Aaron 
Bernstein,  and  the  Eastland  Linseed 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  David 
Bernsteen  (correct),  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
admitted  by  them. 

Among  the  prohibited  practices  was 
the  using  of  stationery  and  letterheads 
bearing  pictures  of  extensive  manufac- 
turing plants  which  do  not  in  fact  exist; 
adulteration  of  linseed  and  other  oils 
with  low-grade  mineral  oils  and  acids, 
and  publication  -of  representations  that 
the  Ohio  Food  and  Drug  Commission 
had  made  a ruling  requiring  that  all 
linseed  oils,  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
the  like  not  used  as  food  must  be 
labelled  “adulterated.” 

The  commission’s  orders  were  issued 
on  agreement  with  the  concerns  which 
waived  right  to  introduce  testimony  in 
support  of  their  practices. 


Labor  Conditions  in  New 
York. 

Conditions  of  labor  in  the  chemical, 
paint  and  oil  group  in  New  York  State, 
in  September.  1918,  are  reported  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  follows:  — 

In  September  there  was  a small  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  chemicals,  oils  and  paint 
group.  The  only  exception  to  this  down- 
ward trend  was  in  animal  and  mineral 
oil  products,  where,  because  of  increased 
activity  in  petroleum  products  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  1 per  cent, 
more  workers  were  employed.  Total 
payrolls  for  the  group  advanced  2 per 
cent.  In  the  twelve-month  period  since 
September.  1917,  the  number  employed 
increased  5 per  cent.  The  largest  ad- 
vance was  18  per  cent,  in  miscellaneous 
chemical  products,  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  photographic  supplies  and  of 
starch  were  the  determining  factors. 
The  only  sub-division  to  report  fewer 
workers  was  paints,  dyes  and  colors, 
where  the  decrease  in  employes  amount- 
ed to  7 per  cent.  In  the  same  period  ag- 
gregate wages  rose  27  per  cent 
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Questions  Answered 


Oiling  a Hard  Pine  Floor  to  Dry 
in  24  Hours. 

F.  C.,  Georgia,  asks  how  he  can  oil  a 
new  floor  of  Southern  or  Georgia  pine, 
so  that  it  will  dry  hard  enough  to  be 
walked  on  in  24  hours. 

Answer:  Mix  equal  parts  by  measure 
of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  and  con- 
centrated japan  drier  and  add  one  quart 
of  this  mixture  to  three  quarts  of 
double-boiled  linseed  oil.  Apply  this  to 
the  floor  with  a four-inch  flat  brush 
well  rubbed  into  the  wood,  not  slushed 
on,  and  if  you  give  the  room  plenty  of 
free  air,  the  oil  will  dry  in  less  than 
24  hours,  when  there  is  not  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  If  not  in 
a particular  hurry,  you  may  secure  a 
better  finish  by  using  a pint  only  of  the 
turpentine  and  japan  mixture  to  7 pints 
of  the  boiled  linseed  oil. 


Preparing  Fat  Oil  Size  for  Laying 
Gold  Leaf. 

M.  P.,  Canada,  desires  to  make  his 
own  fat  oil  gold  size  and  would  thank 
us  to  advise  him  as  to  the  proper  way. 

Answer:  First  thin  your  fat  oil  to 

workable  condition  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, but  do  not  use  petroleum 
spirit,  the. so-called  turps,  substitute  for 
this  purpose.  If  fat  oil  is  not  avail- 
able, use  bodied  oil  or  lithogrraphers’ 
heavy  oil  instead.  Add  to  this  mixture 
some  middle  chrome  yellow,  that  has 
been  ground  fine  in  linseed  oil,  also  a 
trifle  of  English  Vermillion,  until  it  re- 
sembles gold  in  color  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Then  thin  it  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency with  sufiicient  turps,  and 
strain  through  a fine  strainer  or  muslin 
cloth.  Add  as  much  drying  japan  as 
you  find  necessary  to  make  the  size  dry 
to  suit  your  purpose  or  rather  to  have 
the  proper  tack  to  lay  your  leaf  in.  For 
a^  large  job,  which  will  require  some 
time  to  do,  have  your  size  dry  more 
slowly,  in  order  to  hold  its  tackiness 
long  enough  to  give  uniform  adhesion 
to  the  leaf.  Keep  the  size  in  a well 
stopped  bottle  for  use. 


Mending  a Torn  Automobile  Seat 
Cushion. 

E.  B.,  Rhode  Island,  writes: — I am  run- 
ning a repair  shop  and  recently  had  an 
auto  in  the  shop  to  be  touched  up.  On 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  two  front  seats  I 
found  a triangular  hole,  which  I was 
puzzled  how  to  cover  up.  Calling  in  a 
friend  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  drug 
store  and  get  some  black  adhesive 
plaster,  then  lift  up  the  torn  edges,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  wrinkle  the  flaps, 
then  work  the  adhesive  plaster,  sticky 
side  up  and  press  down  the  flaps,  so  as 
to  make  the  edges  come  well  together 
and  press  lightly  with  a warm  flat  iron 
When  dry,  brush  the  cloth  the  way  the 
nap  runs.  I followed  his  advice  and 
made  such  a success  of  the  job,  that  the 
patching  could  not  be  noticed.  This 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers,  for  which  reason  I send  it  to 
you. 


ft — - 

We  solicit  questions  on  any 
topic  connected  with  painting, 
decorating  or  paperhanging,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
supply  any  practical  information 
through  this  department,  that  any 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  in  need 
of.  We  cannot,  however,  answer 
any  question  unless  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  supply  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  this 
department  covers  by  mail  op  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
inquiries  should  be  received  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

Painting  or  Bronzing  Steam 
Radiators. 

C.  M.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wants  us 
to  suggest  the  proper  filling  for  iron 
radiators.  Also  how  to  bronze  or  paint 
them  as  may  be  desired. 

Answer:  Iron  radiators  require  no 

filling,  as  the  castings  are  usually 
smooth  enough.  To  make  a good  job 
in  gold  bronzing  proceed  as  follows: — 
Apply  to  the  iron  a thin  coat  of  japan 
gold  size,  and  while  still  tacky  put  on 
the  gold  bronze  powder  with  a bunch  of 
cotton  or  a brush.  To  save  bronze,  place 
a shallow  tin  pan  of  sufficient  length 
and  width  on  the  floor  under  the  radi- 
ator to  catch  the  surplus  powder.  If 
you  get  the  right  degree  of  tackiness, 
you  get  good  covering  with  one-half  the 
amount  of  bronze  than  you  would  if  you 
used  liquid  gold  paint,  and  • moreover 
the  finish  is  more  lustrous,  because  in 
dry  bronzing  you  can  polish  with  a 
woolen  cloth  or  chamois  skin.  Gold 
bronze  mixed  in  the  liquid  way  and  so 
applied  is  apt  to  show  up  somewhat 
greenish.  It  is  best  to  have  the  radi- 
ators slightly  warm  when  bronzing 
same. 

Changing  a Flat  Finish  on  Rough 
Plaster  to  Smooth  Effect. 

L.  G.  B.,  Minnesota,  writes: — I have 
a kitchen  which  has  walls  with  rough 
plaster  finish  that  are  painted  flat,  and 
it  is  desired  that  this  be  changed  to  a 
smooth  finish.  I did  work  of  that  kind 
many  years  ago,  but  because  of  change 
of  location  have  no  way  of  ascertaining 
how  the  work  held  up.  Would  appre- 
ciate any  suggestion  of  what  material  to 
use  and  how  to  mix  and  apply  it  with- 
out risk  of  cracking  and  peeling. 

Answer:  Our  experience  in  that  line 
is  rather  limited  for  the  reason  that 
when  plastered  walls  have  been  finished 
rough  and  are  wanted  done  in  smooth 
finish^  later,  it  is  done  by  the  plasterer, 
even  if  the  walls  have  been  coated  with 
paint.  In  that  case  it  is  for  the  plas- 
terer to  prepare  the  walls  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  plaster  will  stick.  If,  how- 
ever, you  wish  to  make  the  walls  ready 
for  a smooth  finish  without  calling  in  a 
plasterer,  we  think  the  best  material  to 
use  is  a facing  or  glaze  putty,  which  is 
made  up  by  kneading  90  parts  by  weight 
of  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  and  whiting 
putty  and  10  parts  by  weight  of  sifted 


dry  lead.  This  is  troweled  on  smoothly 
after  the  walls  have  been  washed  down 
with  soda  water  and  sponged  with  clear 
water  and  allowed  to  dry,  because 
kitchen  walls  are  more  or  less  greasy 
from  vapors  arising  in  cooking  and  con- 
densing on  the  walls,  ceilings  and  wood- 
work. No  paint  of  any  kind  can  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  on  greasy  surface.  Make 
the  facing  putty  of  such  a consistency 
that  it  can  be  applied  with  trowel  or 
broad  knife  to  the  wall,  which  dip  into 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  keep  it  from  pull- 
ing up  the  putty  and  make  a good 
smooth  surface.  When  you  have  a cer- 
tain stretch  of  wall  covered  in  this  way, 
smooth  it  over  with  a plasterer’s  board, 
dipped  in  turpentine,  let  dry,  and  when 
hard,  sandpaper  the  finish.  Ito  not  use 
glue  size  on  kitchen  walls. 

Prepared  Canvas  Covering  for 
Piazza  Roofs. 

F.  J.  H.,  Maine,  in  sending  us  a sample 
strip  of  painted  canvas,  says  the  en- 
closed canvas  is  being  used  as  a cover- 
ing for  piazza  roofs.  What  is  the  com- 
position of  this  coating,  and  what  would 
be  the  proper  coating  to  follow  with,  if 
desired?  Is  the  composition  as  good  as 
the  best  for  the  purpose?  What  effect 
would  it  have  on  paint  or  how  would 
paint  affect  it,  if  applied  over  it? 

Answer:  This  material  is  somewhat 
different,  and,  no  doubt,  higher  in  cost, 
than  the  roofing  compositions,  such  as 
Rubberoid  and  others  of  similar  nature, 
which  consist  of  soft  thick  felt  paper 
that  is  run  through  a bath  of  a mixture 
of  coal  tar  and  asphaltum  at  high  heat, 
and  then  thickly  coated  with  soapstone 
and  run  over  steam  collenders  to  dry 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  without 
sticking.  These  roofing  materials  are 
laid  on  roofs,  before  gravel  and  tar  is 
applied,  while  your  prepared  canvas 
does  not  require  such  treatment.  We 
take  it  that  your  sample  is  a specimen 
of  canvas  covered  with  a paint  made 
from  asphaltum  and  talc  or  mica,  done 
in  a way  that  soft  oilcloth  is  prepared. 
Coat  a piece  of  it  with  good  oil  paint 
and  expose  it  to  direct  sun  and  weather. 

Locomotive  Finishing  Black  Paint. 

E.  0.  M.,  Ohio,  desires  to  know  how 
to  mix  a suitable  black  paint  for  a loco- 
motive, one  that  will  look  and  wear 
well. 

Answer:  The  best  finish  for  locomo- 

tives that  has  been  used  for  a number 
of  years  by  nearly  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  has  been 
made  from  a high-grade  carbon  black, 
ground  very  fine  in  a varnish  made  from 
hard  gum  which  was  known  as  loco- 
motive rubbing  varnish  to  soft  paste 
consistency,  which  was  then  reduced  to 
brushing  consistency  with  slow  drying 
hard  gum  varnish  (known  as  locomo- 
tive finishing  varnish)  applied  like 
varnish  over  a ground  of  flat  black 
paint.  Although  the  cost  of  locomotive 
black  enamel  is  rather  high  at  this  time, 
it  would  not  pay  you  to  mix  it  yourself, 
and  we  would  advise  you  to  purchase 
locomotive  black  or  engine  enamel  from 
manufacturers,  whose  ads.  you  will  find 
in  the  columns  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. 
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Dissolving  White  Shellac  in  De- 
natured Alcohol. 

J.  H.,  Ohio,  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
good  method  to  dissolve  bleached  shel-. 
lac  in  denatured  alcohol.  Says  that  he 
has  some  dry  white  shellac  on  hand 
and  has  it  in  denatured  alcohol  for  four 
weeks,  but  it  does  not  dissolve,  as  he 
thinks  it  should. 

Answer:  In  the  first  place,  your  al- 

cohol may  be  less  than  188  degrees 
proof,  as  it  should  be  for  the  work  in 
hand,  and  then  again,  granulated  white 
shellac  that  has  been  in  stock  for  a 
long  time  becomes  almost  insoluble, 
even  in  190  proof  cologne  spirit,  which 
costs  five  times  as  much  as  denatured 
alcohol.  White  shellac  is  sometimes 
overbleached,  which  renders  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  dissolve  in  spirits  of  wine  of 
96  degrees  proof,  while  wood  spirit  will 
cut  it  much  better.  A method  of  in- 
suring a more  prompt  solution  is  to  put 
the  granulated  gum  into  a well  stop- 
pered, large  flask  and  add  sufficient 
ether  to  cover  the  gum.  After  cork- 
ing the  flask  tightly,  let  stand  a day 
or  two,  shaking  the  bottle  occasionally, 
then  adding  the  denatured  alcohol  in 
sufficient  quantity;  set  it  in  a warm 
place  or  in  warm  water,  shaking  occa- 
sionally, until  all  is  dissolved.  In  your 
case,  so  long  as  the  shellac  has  been 
suspended  in  the  alcohol  without  solu- 
tion, we  would  advise  that  you  pour  off 
all  the  alcohol  from  the  undissolved 
gum  and  then  do  as  suggested,  that  is, 
cover  the  gum  with  ether,  U.  S.  P.  1900, 
following  above  method,  then  return 
the  denatured  alcohol,  that  has  been 
poured  off,  and  follow  the  method  above 
referred  to,  until  finished. 


Porch  Floor  Paints,  Yellow  and 
Gray. 

W.  C.  S.,  Missouri,  writes: — Can  you 
publish  any  good  formulae  for  exterior 
porch  floor  paints  in  yellow  and  gray? 
We  have  Uebele’s  Paint  Making  and 
Color  Grinding,  and  he  suggests  a 
straight  oil  paint,  which,  however,  in 
our  experience,  does  not  satisfy.  We 
have  tried  other  formulas,  such  as,  for 
instance,  zinc  oxide,  boiled  oil  and  floor 
paint  hardeners,  but  these  also  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  If  we  can  get  some- 
thing that  will  give  wear,  we  do  not  ob- 
ject to  cost  of  product. 

Answer:  In  the  book  you  refer  to., 

page  323,  chapter  xix,  you  will  find  a 
general  outline  on  formulas  used  for 
floor  paints  by  various  paint  makers, 
without  going  into  details.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  deals  with  a 
method  for  painting  interior  floors,  as 
well  as  porch  floors,  which  has  given 
best  service,  because  neither  moisture 
from  underneath  the  floor  nor  the  ex- 
terior subjected  to  the  heat  of  sun  and 
frequent  washing  did  not  make  this 
paint  peel  or  crack. 

Of  course,  the  drying  of  such  paints 
requires  much  more  time  than  most  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  allow  and  more 
coats  and  more  labor  for  application 
are  necessary  than  for  the  general  run 
of  ordinary  floor  paints  offered  to  the 
market,  to  which  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers will  object,  and  it  is  a loss  of 
labor  and  profit  to  try  to  convince  them 
of  the  benefit  of  long  wear  of  the  for- 
mer. 

A floor  paint  for  the  purpose  and 
wear,  drying  qualities,  etc.,  such  as  you 


seem  to  have  in  view,  we  should  say,  is 
best  prepared  on  the  following  basis: — 
Buff,  gray  or  stone  color  paste  base. 
Mix  and  grind  through  mill  fairly  fine 
60  lbs.  dry  white  lead  or  leaded  zinc. 
40  lbs.  floated  barytes. 

50  lbs.  whiting. 

10  lbs.  asbestine  powder. 

*20  lbs.  yellow  ocher. 

30  lbs.  double  boiled  linseed  oil. 

20  lbs.  mixing  varnish,  free  of  rosin. 

230  lbs. 


*For  gray,  omit  the  ocher  and  sub- 
stitute lampblack  on  thinning  sufficient 
to  produce  the  tint  desired.  For  stone 
color,  use  same  base  as  above,  but  add 
lampblack  or  raw  umPer  in  oil,  suf- 
ficient to  produce  tint.  Thin  the  paste 
in  either  case  with  4 gallons  japan 
drier,  4 gallons  hard  gum  mixing  var- 
nish and  2 gallons  turpentine  to  make 
the  paint  flow  freely  under  the  brush. 

To  give  the  buff  color  a more  yellow 
tinge,  add  sufficient  medium  chrome  in 
oil.  To  give  it  a slightly  reddish  cast, 
add  Venetian  red  in  oil,  after  thinning 
the  paint.  The  japan  drier  should  be 
made  on  a linseed  oil  and  hard  gum 
base. 

The  barytes  is  to  give  tooth  to  the 
paint;  the  white  lead  and  whiting,  elas- 
ticity; the  asbestine  is  added  to  keep 
the  paint  well  in  suspension,  while  the 
thinners  are  so  balanced  as  to  give  a 
good  finish  and  wear.  By  following 
the  suggestions  in  the  main,  alternating 
formula  to  meet  local  conditions,  you 
should  be  enabled  to  produce  a paint 
moderate  in  cost. 


Staining  Red  Brick  the  Color  of 
Brown  Stone. 

A.  F.,  New  Jersey,  desires  to  stain 
the  brick  walls  of  a building,  partly  old 
and  painted  red  and  partly  new  and  un- 
painted to  the  color  of  brown  stone  in 
flat  stone  effect.  Would  like  to  have 
any  suggestions  that  will  make  a fair 
and  well-wearing  job. 

Answer:  To  make  a good  job  of  this 

you  must  not  consider  the  cost  of  labor 
too  closely,  or  you  had  best  not  at- 
tempt to  undertake  it.  Rub  down  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  portions  of  the 
walls,  using  brick  for  a rubber,  keeping 
the  surface  well  wet  while  doing  this, 
using  for  the  purpose  a wash  made  of 
Portland  cement  stirred  in  water  until 
it  has  the  color  of  cement.  Color  this 
wash  with  a little  dry  Venetian  red  and 
lampblack  or  mineral  black,  until  it 
looks  brownish.  This  treatment  will 
make  the  old  surface  flat  and  fill  the 
pores  of  the  brick  in  the  new  portion. 
Let  the  surface  dry  and  brush  it  over 
with  a stiff  brush  or  broom  of  fiber. 
Make  your  stain  by  mixing  Venetian 
red  ocher,  ground  stiff  In  linseed  oil, 
and  add  enough  lampblack  to  obtain  de- 
sired shade.  Thin  this  color  down  to 
the  right  consistency  with  one  part 
japan  drier  and  three  parts  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Do  not  use  petroleum  spir- 
its for  this  work. 

Cleaning  and  Preserving  Linoleum. 

M.  B.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  he 
asked  a painter  for  the  best  way  to 
brighten  up  high-grade  floor  linoleum 
in  a dining  room,  and  was  told  to  have 
it  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  then 
rinsed  with  clear  water,  using  a soft 


sponge,  and  after  drying  to  apply  a 
coat  of  white  shellac  varnish. 

Answer:  If  you  wish  to  have  the 

linoleum  lose  its  life,  crack  and  be- 
come unsightly,  especially  about  the  fig- 
ures, follow  the  advice  given  you,  but 
any  reputable  and  experienced  linoleum 
manufacturer  will  tell  you  that  lino- 
leum laid  on  floors  requires  being  fed 
with  a coating  of  linseed  oil  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  prolong  its  life. 
This  being  too  slow  to  satisfy  house- 
keepers, who  do  not  care  to  let  a room 
stay  idle  long  enough  for  the  oil  to 
harden  or  have  it  dust  free,  the  best 
way  is  simply  to  rub  over  the  floor  once 
every  fortnight  with  a solution  of  bees- 
wax in  turpentine,  rubbing  it  frequent- 
ly over  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  to 
keep  it  free  of  dust. 


Preparing  Roughstuff  for  the 
Country  Shop. 

K.  B.,  Vermont,  has  a small  repair 
shop  in  a village  where  there  is  a good 
traffic  on  the  road  of  autos  and  buggies, 
and  he  is  called  on  frequently  to  make 
repairs.  Sometimes  he  needs  rough- 
stuff,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  practi- 
cable to  keep  prepared  roughstuff  on 
hand.  Has  a hand  mill  and  desires  a 
formula  to  mix  and  grind  the  material 
as  required. 

Answer:  For  a two-day  roughstuff 

mix,  say  6 lbs.  Reno  filler  or  slate  flour 
and  2 lbs.  white  lead  in  oil  with  equal 
parts  coach  japan  and  coach  rubbing 
varnish  to  a stiff  paste  ana  run  through 
your  hand  mill  till  fine.  Thin  for  use 
with  pure  turpentine  only  and  avoid 
substitutes. 

Another  formula  is  to  mix  5 lbs. 
French  yellow  ocher,  ary,  and  1%  lbs. 
white  lead  in  oil.  Mix  this  also  with 
equal  parts  of  coach  japan  and  coach 
rubbing  varnish  to  a stiff  paste,  which 
run  through  your  mill  until  fine.  Then 
thin  as  above  with  pure  turpentine, 
and  should  it  not  work  smoothly  add  a 
few  tablespoonsful  of  raw  oil. 


How  to  Make  Grainers’  Crayons. 

N.  T.,  Connecticut,  asks: — Can  you 
advise  how  grainers’  crayons  can  be 
made  for  experimenting  during  the  slow 
winter  months;  why  dry  colors  to  use, 
also  what  binder  is  required,  and  any 
other  information  to  aid  me? 

Answer:  First  make  your  binder  by 

soaking  gum  tragacanth  in  enough 
water  to  soften  it.  Note  in  doing  this 
how  much  of  the  gum  you  did  soak  in 
a certain  portion  of  water,  as  you  will 
require  the  equivalent  of  1%  oz.  gum  to 
each  pound  of  dry  color  or  pigment  you 
use  for  making  the  crayons. 

For  oak  graining  mix  burnt  sienna 
and  black;  for  maple  mix  raw  sienna; 
for  walnut  mix- burnt  umber  and  burnt 
sienna,  or,  still  better,  Vandyke  brown, 
sienna  and  black.  Do  not  use  lamj)- 
black  of  great  strength,  as  it  takes  very 
little.  Get  the  proper  shades  by  test- 
ing the  proportions  of  color  necessary. 
It  makes  better  working  by  the  crayons 
when  about  25  per  cent,  or  the  weight 
of  the  colors  used  is  added  in  fine  whit- 
ing. Make  a doughlike  mixture  of  the 
dry  stuff  and  binder  as  outlined  above 
and  spread  it  on  a smooin  board  with 
a damp  knife  the  thickness  of  the  crya- 
ons  wanted,  cut  in  strips  and  dry  in  a 
shady  place. 
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N.  P.  O.  and  V.  A. 

Holds  Big 
Victory  Convention 


Optimisim  is  Expressed  by 
Speaker^  and  Delegates  — 
E,J,  Cornish  New  President 


The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  which  was  held  in  Boston,  De- 
cember 2-4,  was  a convention  in  which  the  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  in  the  great  war  was  coupled  with 
an  optimism  which  expressed  the  belief  that  the  future  was 
full  of  great  promise  for  the  industries  which  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Association. 

The  convention  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year: — 

President,  Edward  J.  Cornish,  New  York. 

First  vice-president,  George  C.  Morton,  Boston. 

Second  vice-president,  Richard  Moore,  St.  Louis. 

Third  vice-president,  Charles  J.  Caspar,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer,  H.  S.  Chatfield,  New  York. 

The  office  of  secretary  is  not  an  elective  one,  but  Henry  J. 
Sawyer  continues  in  that  capacity. 

From  the  moment  that  President  Morton  called  the  meet- 


THE  convention  opened  on  the 
evening  of  December  2,  in  the  Cop- 
ley-Plaza  Hotel.  ThTe  ladies  had 
been  especially  invited  to  attend  the 
opening  session,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  president’s  reception,  and 
they  formed  a goodly  part  of  the  num- 
ber who  filled  the  convention  hall  when 
President  Morton  called  for  order. 

The  invocation  having  been  offered. 
President  Morton  called  on  the  first 
speaker,  who  was  Albert  P.  Langtry,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Massachusetts.  He 
welcomed  the  guests  and  delegates  in 
behalf  of  the  State  and  said  that  Gov- 
ernor McCall,  who  was  to  have  been 
present,  regretted  that  official  business 
kept  him  away.  He  told  how  glad  he 
was  to  meet  the  delegates  and  members 
of  the  association  and  especially  the 
ladies,  dilated  upon  the  many  historical 
things  which  Boston  had  to  offer  and 
assured  those  present  that  the  city  and 
State  both  were  wide  open  for  them. 

He  was  followed  by  Charles  L.  Bur- 
rell, treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  who 
also  welcomed  the  delegates  in  behalf 
of  the  State.  He  did  not  know  why  the 
governor  had  sent  two  to  welcome  them, 
but  he  felt  that  he  represented  the  paint 
and  Mr.  Langtry  the  oil,  because  the  lat- 
ter was  so  smooth.  He  knew  that  the 
convention  would  have  many  matters 
of  business  to  discuss,  in  connection 
with  the  reconstruction  period,  and  he 
gave  them  a hearty  welcome  and  hoped 
that  their  stay  would  prove  a profitable 
one. 

Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters,  of  Boston, 
spoke  for  the  city  and  briefly  touched 
on  the  important  events  of  the  day, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  business  and 
the  relation  of  capital  to  labor,  on  which 
subject  he  said  that  capital  and  labor 
would  never  again  hold  the  s.ame  rela- 
tionship that  they  had  before  the  war. 
Each  had  to  know  the  other  better,  and 
we  were  going  to  be  a bigger  and  a bet- 
ter nation. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  George 
R.  Notter,  vice-president  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  by  March  B. 
Bennett,  president  of  the  New  England 
Paint  and  Oil  Club,  who  responded  for 
his  club  and  assured  the  guests  how  de- 
lighted he  was  to  have  them  present, 
and  by  Charles  E.  Field,  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  for  the  association  and 
thanked  the  local  club,  and  the  city  and 
State  officials  for  the  words  of  welcome 
which  they  extended.  He  touched  upon 


ing  to  order  on  the  evening  of  December  2,  to  the  close  at  the 
banquet  on  Wednesday  at  about  12  o’clock  at  night,  there  was 
not  a moment  of  idleness.  While  all  the  time  was  not  taken 
up  with  business,  it  was  so  interspersed  with  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  provided  that  the  time  passed  all  too  quick- 
ly for  many  of  those  present. 

The  entertainment  features  were  not  many,  for  the  reason 
that  it  had  been  felt  that  the  time  of  the  year  did  not  allow 
for  the  usual  class  of  entertainment  which  the  associations 
have  furnished  in  the  past.  This  convention  was  the  one 
which  was  originally  scheduled  for  October,  but  which  had 
been  postponed  because  of  the  epidemic  which  was  raging  at 
that  time,  and  it  had  been  deemed  wise  to  limit  the  enter- 
tainment. But  there  was  a card  party  for  the  ladies  at  the 
Brae  Burn  Club,  theatre  parties  and  dancing,  so  that  the 
convention  did  not  suffer  much  in  this  respect  by  comparison 
with  other  conventions  which  had  preceded  it. 

activities  during  the  year,  of  having 
visited  the  various  clubs,  of  engaging 
a new  secretary,  of  his  appointment  of 
a War  Service  Committee,  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Howard  Elting  as  National  Coun- 
cillor to  represent  the  association  in  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Urges  Statistical  Department. 

President  Morton  recommended  the 
creation  of  a statistical  department,  and 
on  the  question  of  the  possible  diificulty 
of  securing  information  from  the  mem- 
bers because  of  their  fear  that  some 
secrets  might  be  revealed  he  said: — 

“I  favor  the  employment  of  a commis- 
sioner to  have  full  charge  of  the  statis- 
tical department.  A printed  deed  of 
trust  can  be  executed  between  the  com- 
missioner and  each  reporting  member 
under  terms  of  which  the  commissioner 
will  receive  from  such  reporting  member 
his  statistics,  copy  same  onto  a card 
file  and  return  the  original,  and  the  deed 
of  trust  will  provide  that  the  commis- 
sioner will  agree  to  hold  a member’s  re- 
port strictly  confidential  and  not  divulge 
same  to  any  of  the  officers  or  members 
of  the  three  associations. 

“The  commissioner,  when  publishing 
or  furnishing  statistics,  shall  give  out 
only  gross  figures,  showing  total  con- 
sumption of  raw  material  by  the  entire 
industry  as  well  as  total  production.” 

Trade  Acceptances. 

Speaking  further,  he  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of 
our  members  have  adopted  trade  ac- 
ceptances. I predict  that  as  soon  as-  the 
trade  becomes  educated  to  using  trade 
acceptances  they  will  quickly  recognize 
the  convenience  and  ability  of  this 
method  of  settling  balances  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

“One  method  that  our  members  are 
using  for  introducing  the  trade  accept- 
ance is  to  make  a list  of  customers  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  discounting  their 
bills.  When  sending  bills  and  state- 
ments to  these  customers  attach  to  same 
a trade  acceptance  for  the  amount  and 
accompany  same  with  a letter  explain- 
ing the  advantages  to  buyers  of  the 
trade  acceptance  methc-d  as  against  the 
open  account. 

National  Federation  of  iSuilding  Indus- 
tries. 

“On  July  18  last  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Industries  was  organ- 


Boston’s  history,  and  told  of  its  glories 
in  the  past.  Then  he  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  welcomed  to  a victory  con- 
vention. Victory  was  a transient  senti- 
ment— it  was  the  fruits  of  victory  with 
which  they  were  concerned.  He  believed 
they  were  hopeful  and  confident  of  the 
right  results,  and  he  closed  with  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  “yonder  monument  at  Charles- 
ton: ‘Thank  God  that  you  also  are'  an 
American.’  ” 

The  meeting  then  was  adjourned  by 
the  president,  and  the  guests  moved  on 


The  following  is  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  1919: — Atlanta,  R.  S.  Wes- 
sels;  Baltimore,  H.  B.  Davis;  Buffalo, 
J.  D.  Ralph;  Central  New  York,  F.  P. 
Collins;  Chicago,  Arthur  Richardson; 
Cincinnati,  George  Wuencker;  Cleve- 
land, N.  B.  Robinette;  Columbus,  R.  S. 
McKay;  Colorado,  James  E.  Ebersole; 
Detroit,  J.  H.  O’Donneil;  Duluth,  A.  An- 
dreen;  Indianapolis,  William  Liiy;  Kan- 
sas City,  C.  R.  Cook;  Los  Angeles,  M.  B. 
McNulty;  Louisville,  J.  F.  Kurfees;  Mil- 
waukee, George  W.  Patek;  Memphis,  O. 
G.  Allen;  Minneapolis,  L.  A.  Moore;  New 
England,  Wm.  A.  Rockwood;  New  York, 
T.  E.  Kearns;  New  Orleans,  W.  B. 
Utley;  Philadelphia,  S.  R.  Matlack; 
Pittsburgh,  F.  R.  Rainey ; Portiand,  M. 
F.  Braddon;  Richmond,  G.  F.  Lorraine; 
Rochester,  Matthew  Swan;  St.  Louis, 
Dan  F.  Meehan;  Toledo,  R.  R.  Robert- 
son; Utah,  J.  S.  Daniels;  individual 
member,  E.  Harris,  E.  Harris  & Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


to  the  president’s  reception,  which  took 
place  in  the  bailroom  adjoining.  This 
was  a scene  of  great  merrymaking  and 
dancing,  and  the  joyousness  of  the  even- 
ing continued  until  late  at  night. 

Tuesday,  December  3,  9:30. 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Morton.  He  declared 
that  the  past  year  had  been  a wonderful 
one  for  the  American  people;  that  the 
business  outlook  for  the  year  was  most 
encouraging.  He  was  informed  that  the 
shipbuilding  program  would  be  carried 
out,  the  shortage  of  labor  would  be 
helped  out  by  the  return  of  4,000,000 
men  to  civil  life.  He  told  of  his  various 
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ized  in  Atlantic  City.  I am  sure  we  are 
all  pleased  that  a paint  man  has  been 
chosen  as  president  of  this  new  organ- 
ization. I think  that  it  is  a splendid 
thing  to  have  the  building  industries  of 
the  nation  organized.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  body  of  business  men  who 
have  suffered  more  from  lack  of  organ- 
ization than  has  the  building  industry. 

“Our  Association  was  represented  at  . 
this  convention  by  C.  H.  Heckel,  B.  B. 
Buckingham  and  your  president.  We 
received  a cordial  invitation  extended  to 
our  Association  to  join  the  federation. 
This  we  accepted  with  a proviso  that 
such  acceptance  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  our  Association. 

“I  recommend  that  our  Association  join 
with  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion and  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation in  membership  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Industries,  dues 
to  be  paid  ^are  and  share  alike.” 

He  discussed  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation, the  return  of  merchandise, 
which  he  said  should  be  discouraged, 
cost  accounting  on  which  he  urged  some 
uniform  method  so  that  there  would  not 
exist  the  old  discrepancies,  urged  a 
league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace  and 
suggested  the  creation  of  a “Congress 
of  Attractive  Home  Makers  of  the 
United*  States,”  who  would  carry  out  the 
work  of  cleaning  up  and  painting  up, 
and  who  would  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
work  done  by  members  in  this  impor- 
tant task. 

The  Secretary’s  Report. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Saw- 
yer was  full  of  meat.  It  showed  that 
while  there  was  a slight  recession  in 
membership  during  the  year,  this  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  abnormal 
conditions  had  not  permitted  the  work 
for  members  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  done.  Mr.  Sawyer  started  his  re- 
port by  quoting  the  remarks  of  President 
Howard  Elting  at  the  Chicago  convention 
a year  ago,  when  he  said  the  members 
were  about  to  enter  a war  convention, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Lord  would  save 
them  from  ever  having  another.  We 
were  naw,  the  secretary  said,  to  enter  an 
era  of  peace,  and  as  they  looked  back 
they  could  feel  a pardonable  pride  in 
having  taken  a good  part  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  war. 

Membership. 

The  membership  of  the  Association, 
according  to  the  secretary’s  report,  was 
982.  Commenting  further,  he  said:- — 

“There  is  a net  loss  of  twelve  members 
during  the  present  year.  It  was  hoped 
that  a net  gain  of  100  members  could  be 
secured  this  year,  but  owing  to  condi- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war  many  of 
our  local  clubs  were  compelled  to  report 
a loss  in  numbers,  and  the  gains  reported 
by  other  clubs,  and  the  accession  of  two 
new  clubs  were  not  sufficient  to  effect 
the  losses. 

Our  present  members  would  receive 
large  benefits  from  the  Association  if 
they  would  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
executive  offices.  The  present  secretary 
repeats  the  cordial  invitation  that  has 
often  been  given  to  our  members  in  the 
past,  to  make  free  use  of  the  service  the 
executive  office  and  staff  offers  them.  It 
may  not  be  convenient  to  make  frequent 
personal  calls  at  the  rooms,  although 
some  are  quite  neighborly,  and  the  sec- 
retary has  enjoyed  very  pleasant  calls 
from  out-of-town  members,  when  they 
have  been  in  New  York,  but  correspond- 
ence is  easy  and  with  our  large  member- 
ship a larger  amount  of  mail  in  relation 
to  matters  of  individual  and  general  in- 
terest should  be  received  at  the  office 
every  day.  Therefore,  if  you  want  infor- 
mation— if  you  have  a request  to  make; 
if  you  have  a suggestion;  or  even  a criti- 
cism to  offer — it  is  your  privilege  to  call 
and  talk  it  over  or  write  the  secretary 
about  it. 

Secretary’s  Bulletin. 

“Five  issues  of  the  secretary’s  bulletin 
have  been  published  during  the  year  on 


the  following  dates: — December,  1917; 
February,  May,  August  and  October, 
1918.  They  contained  articles  from  the 
chairmen  of  some  of  our  important  com- 
mittees and  news  matter  that  it  was  felt 
would  be  of  interest  and  of  value  to  our 
members.  Particularly  activities  that 
President  Morton  has  been  especially  in- 
terested in  have  been  emphasized  and 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers. Government  requests  for  co-oper- 
ation in  preventing  waste  of  various  ma- 
terials have  been  published.  In  all  of 
the  bulletins  the  secretary  has  endeav- 
ored to  sound  a note  of  patriotism  and 
of  loyalty  to  our  country  in  the  great 
struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and 
which  has  now  happily  ended.  President 
Morton  has  also  given  to  the  trade. 


through  the  columns  of  the  bulletin,  a 
number  of  stirring  war  messages.” 

He  commented  on  the  visiting  trips 
which  the  secretary  and  the  president 
had  made,  and  said  that  they  were  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  membership.  He  thanked 
the  trade  papers  for  their  fine  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  members  who  had  helped 
and  encouraged  him  in  the  year’s  service. 

Committee  on  Statistics. 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  was 
that  of  the  Statistical  Committee.  The 
report,  which  was  a most  exhaustive  one, 
was  made  by  O.  McG.  Howard,  chairman, 
and  it  went  into  detail  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a central  office  which 
would  compile  figures  and  statistics  of 
the  most  complete  sort  for  the  use  of 
the  members.  A more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  affairs  was  absolutely 


necessary.  It  was  provided  in  the  re- 
port that  members  should  pay  a certain 
percentage,  to  be  determined,  as  a special 
fee  for  this  service. 

This  report  had  a thorough  discussion. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  stated 
fact  that  the  Association  needed  such  a 
department,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
been  in  such  an  unfavorable  position 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  if  it 
had  had  the  figures  to  furnish  to  the 
government  to  have  shown  that  the 
products  of  its  members  were  essen- 
tial. The  main  point  of  discussion 
was  as  to  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
as  a sum  for  expert  investigation  to  de- 
termine just  what  would  be  necessary, 
how  large  the  dejDartment  should  be,  and 
what  it  would  cost  to  conduct  it.  The 


final  determination  of  the  discussion  was 
that  a sufficient  sum  should  be  used  to 
provide  for  the  preliminary  work  on  the 
part  of  an  expert. 

The  Need  of  Being  Posted. 

The  committee  said: 

“We  have  seen  how  many  other  indus- 
tries which  were  able  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment a true  and  accurate  statement 
of  their  affairs,  have  profited  by  it  and 
been  granted  the  complete  control  of 
their  own  industry,  including  purchase 
of  raw  materials,  prices  to  the  govern- 
ment and  elsewhere,  imports,  exports 
and  the  allocation  of  government  busi- 
ness. This  is  being  done  by  co-opera- 
tion of  these  industries  with  the  govern- 
ment on  a basis  of  known  facts  which 
the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  respective 
industries  have  collected. 

“We  are  in  line  at  the  present  moment 
for  the  preliminary  steps  looking  for- 
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ward  to  the  possible  formation  of  such  a 
working  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  have  lost  a year’s  inval- 
uable time  during  which  this  matter 
might  have  been  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion. 

“During  the  past  two  months  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Chicago.  Paint  clubs 
throughout  the  country  have  been  urged 
to  collect  statistical  information.  The 
regional  boards  have  rwade  considerable 
progress  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  at  last  the  industry  has 
waked  up  in  some  considerable  degree 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

“The  government’s  attitude  on  priority 
rights  has  shown  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  distribution  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Trade  Relations  Committee  in  favor 
of  open  price  arrangements  and  against 
unfair  competition  has  brought  us  all  to 


a better  realization  of  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern business.’’ 

Ralph  Lounsbury’s  Talk. 

Ralph  Lounsbury,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
statistics.  Mr.  Lounsbury  is  a lawyer, 
but  in  addition  to  this  he  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  this  nature,  for 
he  now  represents  a number  of  associa- 
tions which  have  institutes  through 
which  the  members  are  furnished  with 
all  the  necessary  information  regarding 
their  industry.  Mr.  Lounsbury  furnished 
much  information  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  secret  methods  of 
competition,  in  which  one  competitor 
tried  his  best  to  obtain  advantage  of  an- 
others,  and  the  newer  and  better  method 
whereby  the  men  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
dustry will  open  their  books  to  each 
other,  interchange  ideas  and  suggestions 
and  the  entire  industry  can  proceed  on 
a basis  of  actual  knowledge  rather  than 
guesswork. 

The  Speech  of  Mr.  Cornish. 

E.  J.  Cornish,  chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee,  made  a report  for 


that  committee  which  contained  some 
very  valuable  suggestions.  But  the 
principal  part  of  the  report  was  really 
the  impromptu  talk  which  he  made,  fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  the  formal  report. 
This  talk  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
entire  convention,  and  it  was  probably 
the  effect  of  this  speech  on  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee which  later  in  the  session  made 
them  nominate  Mr.  Cornish  for  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Cornish  said  in  part: — 

“In  making  this  report  I feel  it  is 
proper,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  report 
that  we  have  received  today  from  the 
Statistical  Committee  and  of  the  great 
work  which  it  is  evident  that  our  chair- 
man has  reported,  that  I do  not  pass  our 
service  by  quite  as  lightly  as  I have  in 
this  report.  Much  that  we  have  done 
has  been  temporary  and  not  worthy  of 
a permanent  place.  There  was  at  the 


start  the  question  of  whether  there 
' would  be  fuel. 

“It  was  very  interesting  when  we  at- 
tended the  meeting  to  be  told  by  the 
govrnment  authorities  that  if  the  paint 
Industry,  which  was  there  represented 
by  their  own  committee,  much  larger 
than  our  committee,  would  agree  upon 
the  standard  colors  that  could  be  made, 
even  the  places  where  they  could  be 
made  more  advantageously,  and  could  in 
general  show  economies  that  could  be 
practiced  in  that  industry,  that  when 
their  recommendations  were  received 
and  approved  by  the  government  au- 
thorities, they  would  supply  coal  to 
those  particular  companies  that  com- 
plied with  that  recommendation,  and 
others  wouldn’t  be  supplied  with  coal, 
thereby  having  the  State  enforce  this 
arrangement  made  by  the  paint  grind- 
ers after  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
government. 

“The  question  was  asked  at  that  time, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  misunder- 
standing, that  we  understood  their  pur- 
pose to  be  that  the  paint  grinders  should 
get  together  and  try  to  introduce  those 


economies  that  they  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  introduced  in  their  in- 
dustries long  before,  but  were  deterred 
from  attempting  to  do  by  fear  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  answer  was  that  they 
understood  that  the  demands  made  for 
the  government  were  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law,  but  that  the  Sherman  law 
must  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  war. 

Helped  the  Government. 

“That  was  quite  interesting.  How 
much  authority  that  man  had,  to  set 
aside  the  legislation  of  Congress  it  was 
unnecessary  and  is  now  unnecessary  to 
question,  because  it  has  been  done;  it 
has  been  done  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  this  war, 
and  without  it  they  would  have  been 
very  much  embarrassed.  Now,  I have 
heard  this  morning  about  the  Lead  In- 
stitute. It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Lead  Institute  was  organized 
by  government  direction,  not  by  our 
desire  in  the  first  instance.  They  de- 
sired to  buy  our  goods  and  demanded 
our  costs  and  required  us  to  get  together 
to  show  our  cost  sheets.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  some  lead 
.desired  by  the  ’ government  could  be 
more  advantageously  supplied  from  fac- 
tories in  some  locations  than  in  pthers, 
and  it  should  be  supplied  from  most  fac- 
tories that  would  involve  the  less  waste 
to  the  industry. 

“They  called  us  all  together  and  asked 
us  questions;  and  when  our  cost  sheets 
were  presented,  if  they  were  not  made 
on  the  same  lines  we  were  required  to 
correct  them  so  that  they  could  be  com- 
pared. The  white  lead  industry  offered 
to  furnish  the  government  its  require- 
ments of  lead,  and  has  left  the  matter  of 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  it  in  the  gov- 
ernment hands,  and  not  one  of  us  knows 
today  what  we  are  going  to  be  paid  for 
white  lead  that  the  government  has 
taken.  They  have  our  cost  sheets;  they 
have  everything  that  would  enlighten 
them  as  to  what  we  ought  to  be  paid. 

Exchange  of  Ideas. 

“There  are  certain  economies  in 
knowing  all  there  are  in  your  industry 
and  working  along  those  lines.  I know, 
in  another  industry  with  which  I am 
associated  indirectly,  where  the  govern- 
ment forced  people  in  each  other’s  fac- 
tories to  see  if  they  could  not  improve 
their  manufacturing  methods,  where  one 
party  discovered  in  another  factory  a 
machine  that  would  save  him  300  labor- 
ers by  the  use  of  that  machine  and  two 
laborers;  but  on  the  investigation  of  his 
own  plant  he  was  found  to  have  a ma- 
chine quite  as  advantageous  to  the  other 
party.  They  exchanged  those  machines 
and  saved  600  men  and  doing  the  same 
work  with  less  than  half  a dozen. 

“Now,  that  is  one  of  the  advantages 
to  the  State  of  having  people  co-operate. 
In  prehistoric  times  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  white  lead  plants  in  the 
United  States  formed  a trust,  and  after 
they  had  agreed  upon  the  transfer  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  several  plants.  Mr.  Rowe,  whom 
many  of  you  know,  was  on  that  com- 
mittee that  investigated  the  plant  known 
as  the  Braddon  Works,  still  used  as  an 
oxide  plant,  but  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a white  lead  plant. 

“Mr.  Braddon  took  the  committee  over 
there,  opened  the  door,  and  he  said: 
‘Gentlemen,  you  are  the  first  people  that 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  enter  this 
plant.’  They  went  through  and  investi- 
gated. When  they  came  out  Mr.  Rowe 
said:  ‘Mr.  Braddon,  if  you  had  allowed 
a few  more  people  to  visit  your  plant 
you  would  not  have  the  poorest  white 
lead  plant  in  the  United  States.’  I have 
never  known  a secret  in  any  industry 
with  which  I am  connected  that  was  not 
thoroughly  known  by  every  person  that 
the  pwner  of  that  secret  would  desire  to 
keep  it  from.  Nearly  everybody  thinks 
they  have  something  that  nobody  else 
knows  and  they  won’t  offer. 
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Care  Must  Be  Exercised. 

“There  is  a tendency  now  to  form 
these  in  every  line.  The  public  is  ask- 
ing, “What  are  you  doing  it  for?’  L.ater 
on  the  public  will  ask,  ‘Are  we  not  pay- 
ing more  for  our  goods  because  you  are 
doing  this  ?’  There  is  a temptation, 
when  you  secure  co-operation  of  that 
kind,  to  go  to  an  extreme,  and  if  it  is 
done  the  entire  system  of  co-operation 
now  so  happily  begrun  will  be  brushed 
out  by  legislation  if  necessary.  The 
oiBcer  whom  I reported  as  saying  that 
he  was  violating  the  Sherman  law  by 
his  orders  was  not  familiar  with  the  real 
Sherman  law. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  co-operate  in  manufac- 
turing, why  you  should  not  communi- 
cate information  to  each  other,  why  you 
should  not  try  to  develop  economies  in 
industry;  but  when  you  develop  these 
economies  it  is  your  duty  to  divide  them 
somewhat  with  the  public.  Then  you 
are  rendering  a service  to  the  state. 
Only  by  recognizing  your  obligations  to 
the  state  can  you  permanently  avail 
yourselves  of  the  profits  of  these  insti- 
tutes. They  must  be  conducted  fairly; 
they  must  not  be  conducted  with  any 
agreements  or  understandings,  direct  or 
implied,  that  would  restrain  trade  or 
prevent  competition  or  permit  you  to 
make  larger  profits  in  any  industry  than 
you  ought  to  make  with  due  regard  to 
all  other  industries  that  are  dependent 
upon  you.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  hold 
them  in  restraint,  they  are  advanta- 
geous. If  you  don’t,  you  had  better  leave 
them  alone.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  the  address  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorat- 
ors, who  was  there  as  a representative 
of  the  master  painters,  along  with  Oscar 
Wood,  president,  and  Neil  M.  Muirhead, 
vice-president  of  the  International.  Mr. 
McGhan  felicitated  the  convention  and 
the  work  of  the  manufacturers,  and  then 
. he  took  up  the  subject  of  advertising  to 
the  consumer  by  the  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  some  of  the  advertising  which 
the  manufacturers  did  was  objectionable 
to  the  master  painters,  because  it  left 
the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  there  was  no  skill  in  the  art  of 
painting;  that  all  that  was  required  was 
a paint  pot  and  a brush,  and  that  any- 
body could  do  the  work.\ 

A.  H.  McGhan  on  Advertising. 

He  said,  in  part: 

“It  is  our  intention  at  New  York  next 
Monday  to  bring  before  a committee 
that  has  been  appointed  from  represent- 
atives of  the  Paint  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association  several  questions  of  very 
deep  import  to  us,  and,  consequently,  to 
yourselves.  Among  them  is  that  ques- 
tion of  advertising  paints.  We  intend 
to  bring  before  you  the  manner  in  which 
we  regard  advertising  of  paints  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  paint 
business  in  general.  We  are  parties  to, 
contributors  to  and  actively  interested 
in  the  proposed  use-more-paint  cam- 
paign. 

“Our  purpose  is  now,  while  that  is 
lying  yet  dormant,  to  try  to  counsel  with 
you  and  offer  you  our  counsel  and  ad- 
vice as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
ent very  large  expenditures  from  j'our- 
selves  may  be  guided.  We  believe  that 
we  see  the  paint  market,  gentlemen,  from 
a different  standpoint  than  you.  We  are 
the  active  mechanical  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Therefore  we  are  going  to,  at  the 
risk  of  being  misunderstood,  present  to 
you  our  viewpoint  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  are  at  present  injuring  the 
painting  industry  in  the  method,  kind 
and  mode  of  advertising  that  is  put  be- 
fore the  public. 

Promoters  of  Painting. 

“We  do  not  care  to  be  placed  in  the 
situation,  or  permit  ourselves  to  be  re- 


garded as  not  promoting  the  painting 
business  at  all.  The  master  painters, 
wherever  possible,  support  such  a move- 
ment as  the  proposed  ‘use-more-paint 
campaign,’  which  proposed  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  real  intrinsic  uses  of  paints 
— those  who  conceived  that  plan  must 
have  been  themselves  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity that  we  call  to  your  attention 
now.  The  present  policy  of  advertising 
is  also  in  our  opinion  largely  responsible 
for  the  seasonable  character  of  our  busi- 
ness, at  it  utterly  disregards  the  urgent 
necessity  of  stabilizing  the  industry. 
When  the  question  was  up  before  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  tints  on  the 
color  card,  a government  official,  on  being 
shown  the  great  variety  of  tints  then  be- 
ing marketed,  remarked: — ‘There  is 
nothing  in  that  display  to  show  real 
worth;  the  painting  industry  is  respon- 
sible for  the  trade  being  regarded  from 
a decorative  standpoint  only;  that  dis- 
play appears  as  if  it  were  from  a ribbon 
counter  of  a department  store;  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  with  you  in  marketing 
such  goods.’  The  reduction  of  the  tints 
followed. 

“This  is  cited  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  the  opinion  regarding  paints,  and  the 
impression  made  by  such  methods,  bom 
of  keen  intense  competition. 

Such  Advertising  Hurtful. 

“When  put  to  the  test  of  being  an  es- 
sential industry  we  saw  the  results. 
There  are  essentials  and  non-essentials 
in  peace  times  as  well  as  war  times.  We 
claim,  and  evidence  has  been  brought  in 
an  indisputable  manner  to  this  commit- 
tee, advertising  paints  as  has  heretofore 
been  the  custom  is  hurtful.  As  to  there 
being  tradesmen  skilled  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  paints,  such  misleading  state- 
ments in  these  advertisements  as  con- 
stantly appear  divests  our  trade  of 
anjfihing  worthy  of  the  name,  and  our 
effort  to  have  the  parent  send  his  boy  to 
classes  being  formed  for  vocational  train- 
ing is  entirely  nullified. 

“It  is  our  purpose  to  present  a resolu- 
tion to  this  joint  committee  that  will 
possibly  reconamend  a possible  remedying 
of  that  business.  The  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  now  have  some  3,000  mem- 
bers, and  this  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  embody  in  their  report  to  the  annual 
convention  such  action  as  may  be  decided 
upon  here  relative  to  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising, and,  later,  could  be  pleased  to 
take  up  other  subjects  which  have  vitally 
affected  our  interests.  We  desire  to  re- 
peat our  recommendations  are  made  in  a 
spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  made  nec- 
essary now — in  fact,  is  a patriotic  duty, 
and  we  hope  to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit 
if  this  new  era  of  business  called  a period 
of  reconstruction  is  to  apply  to  the 
painting  industry  in  any  other  manner 
than  merely  a phrase  of  words.  As  I 
said  before,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
we  are  intensely  concerned  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  affairs  and  come  before  you 
now  with  what  we  think  to  be  a true 
constructive  suggestion  for  remedying 
some  of  the  abuses  that  appear  in  the 
paint  trade  from  our  viewpoint;  and,  as 
I said  before,,  also,  a difference  of  opinion 
at  a convention  of  business  men  is  con- 
siderably more  healthy  than  a unanimity. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  we  thank 
you  ver>'  much. 

The  indorsement  of  the  trade  accept- 
ance plan  of  credits  was  unanimous.  How 
far  the  members  of  the  Association  may 
go  within  the  next  year  in  placing  the 
plan  in  operation  ■will  largely  depend 
upon  the  members  themselves,  but  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  trade  accept- 
ance was  ine'vitable.  In  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  the  conven- 
tion listened  to  an  address  by  J.  H.  Tre- 
goe.  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men. 

Mr.  Tregoe’s  remarks  were  illuminat- 
ing, and  he  showed  plainly  the  need  of 
some  such  plan  of  credits  as  that  of  the 


acceptance.  He  said  that  the  need  for 
such  a system  was  great. 

“Immediately  after  the  Civil  War,”  he 
said,  “we  entered  upon  the  most  uneco- 
nomical period  in  this  nation.  The  seller 
of  merchandise  had  to  be  a banker.  We 
didn’t  have  the  banking  facilities  in  this 
country  to  locate  the  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  merchandise  where 
they  really  belonged;  that  is,  upon  the 
bankers.  And  you  men,  whose  experi- 
ences run  back  to  the  early  nineties, 
know  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  sell  mer- 
chandise on  a credit  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  months,  especially  in  the  agricul- 
tural sections.  And  that  was  the  time 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
prompt  payments,  large  discounts  were 
allowed  for  shorter  period  payments.  It 
was  that  uneconomical  period  which  bred 
our  open  account  system  and  our  system 
of  premiums  for  prompt  payments. 

Habit  of  Open  Account, 

“Now,  we  got  into  this  habit  of  selling 
our  merchandise  on  the  open  account 
system.  It  was  customary  to  deliver 
the  merchandise  and  merely  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  on  our  ledgers ; no 
acknowledgment  of  it  at  all  from  the 
debtor.  That  has  led  to  some  of  the 
greatest  indecencies  that  business  hag 
ever  known;  I mean  the  indecencies  of 
violations  of  contract  terms,  of  discount 
terms,  returning  merchandise  that  had 
been  bought  in  good  faith  and  which  the 
purchaser  found  could  not  be  sold,  and  it 
was  easier  to  return  the  merchandise 
than  to  take  a loss  in  its  sale.  It  is  my 
view'  that  the  open  book  account  system 
is  unsystematical,  unscientific  and  is  the 
doorw  ay  to  all  kinds  of  indecencies  in 
business.  Furthermore,  it  clutters  up 
our  credit  system.  Do  you  know,  men,  at 
the  present  time  tied  up  in  open  book 
accounts  in  this  country  are  from  four 
to  six  biUions  of  capital,  and  of  that 
amount  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  at  the 
outside  is  available  for  borrowing  pur- 
poses— merely  as  one  of  the  assets  of  a 
business?  We  are  tying  up  absolutely 
from  two  to  three  billions  of  capital  in 
this  country  in  open  book  accoimts. 

A Sin  of  Commerce. 

“I  wdsh  I had  the  power  — I -wish  I had 
the  oratorical  power  to  drive  home  to 
you  and  get  under  your  skins  the  con- 
sciousness, as  I believe  it,  that  our  open 
book  account  system  is  one  of  the  sins 
of  commerce  that  we  must  purge  our- 
selves of  if  we  want  to  get  into  all  the 
glorious  future  possibilities  open  to  this 
nation.  Germany  financed  herself 
through  a period  -when  we  wondered  how 
she  did  it  on  the  acceptance  plan.  In 
beloved  France  the  acceptance  plan  has 
been  the  customary  plan  for  generations. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  in  its  portofolio 
thousands  of  acceptances  of  as  low  a de- 
nomination as  five  francs — one  dollar. 
When  the  little  peanut  vender  on  the 
streets  ^ of  Paris  buys  some  peanuts  to 
roast  he  gives  an  acceptance  for  it.  And 
we  big  Americans,  we  fellows  that  have 
shown  the  world  the  flexibility  of  char- 
acter and  staunchness  of  purpose  that 
has^  surprised  the  world,  say  that  we 
can  t change  this  damnable  system. 

“Our  trade  acceptance  is  an  ALmerican 
institution,  and  it  is  called  “trade”  be- 
cause on  the  face  of  it  is  written,  or 
printed,  the  words  that  it  was  an  obliga- 
tion arising  from  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  merchandise:  and  that  condition  is 
not  required  on  the  acceptance  in  France 
and  continental  Europe.  The  trade  ac- 
ceptance is  an  American  institution.  It 
was  bred  from  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Reserve  act. 

How  It  Works. 

“Now,  let  me  present  it  to  you  just 
briefly,  and  I Hope  in  a practical  way. 
The  merchandise  is  bought  and  deliv- 
ered; instead  of  making  merelj*  a charge 
for  that  merchandise  on  the  ledger,  the 
buyer  gives  a written  acknowledgment 
of  that  credit  obligation,  gives  it  a form 
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that  is  self-liquidating  and  with  negoti- 
able qualities.  You  can’t  dispute,  you 
men  of  business,  even  though  you  may 
not  be  credit  practitioners — you  can’t 
dispute  that  the  written  acknowledgment 
of  the  credit  obligations,  with  self-liqui- 
dating qualities,  is  superior  to  the  open 
ledger  charge,  as  the  sky  is  to  the  air. 
AVhy,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  it. 
Now,  how  is  it  possible? 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  trade 
acceptance  is  one  of  the  best  collection 
instruments  we  have  ever  introduced 
into  our  business.  Illustration; — Sell 
your  merchandise  on  sixty  days,  2-10; 
40  per  cent,  will  discount  25'  per  cent, 
of  the  remainder  to  you,  but  within  ten 
days  of  maturity.  Have  those  same  ac- 
counts in  the  trade  acceptance,  and  not 
less  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  accounts 
will  be  paid  by  maturity.  I don’t  present 
this  as  a fancy,  as  a dream.  I present 
them  as  facts  that  have  been  Introduced. 

“A  house  in  Sioux  Falls  wrote  me  in 
this  way  and  said  that  ‘when  we  began 
to  use  the  trade  acceptance  we  carried 
six  weeks’  business  on  our  books.  After 
one  month  we  were  carry  four  weeks 
on  the  books,  and  after  two  months  we 
were  carrying  three  weeks’  business  on 
the  books.’  Do  you  appreciate  what  that 
means?  The  same  distribution  with 
one-half  of  the  receivables,  therefore, 
realizing  as  capital  to  the  country,  to  be 
used  for  its  commerce,  one-half  of  its 
receivables.  Do  you  see  the  science  of 
it?  Why,  men,  as  a collection  instru- 
ment nothing  has  ever  been  offered  to 
business  men  in  this  country  with  su- 
perior qualities,  and  it  will  prove  more 
effective.  And  it  has  those  two  angles. 
You  may  not  want  to  discount  all  of  the 
trade  acceptances  coming  in  to  you,  but 
as  a banking  instrument,  any  trade  ac- 
ceptance you  offer  to  your  bank  is  a bet- 
ter piece  of  paper  than  your  single- 
named  note — better  in  every  manner  of 
form,  and  when  the  banks  of  this  coun- 
try— and  some  of  them  are  waking  up — 
begin  to  realize  this,  then  they  will  ap- 
preciate what  it  means  to  them  that 
there  should  be  double-named  papers 
circulating  through  the  banks  and 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of 
the  country  as  expressive  of  our  credit 
obligations.” 

A very  important  subject  was  that  of 
the  new  method  of  selling  established  by 
the  linseed  crushers.  The  report  of  the 
Linseed  Oil  Committee  said  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  new  method 
of  selling,  which  is  sight  draft  with  bill 
of  lading. 

The  convention  immediately  settled 
all  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  objection;  in  fact,  the  objec- 
tion was  unanimous,  there  being  no  rep- 
resentative of  the  crushers  present.  So 
ardent  was  the  opposition  to  this  new 
plan  that  the  convention  voted  to  non- 
concur in  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  declared  that  it  was 
felt  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
plan.  A resolution  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Club  on  this  subject  was  introduced 
which  voiced  opposition  to  the  plan,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees 
were  received.  Many  of  them  were  of 
marked  interest,  while  others  were  more 
or  less  of  a routine  character.  Reports 
were  received  from  the  following  com- 
mittees, but  they  were  not  followed  in 
order,  as  many  chairmen  were  not  ready 
at  the  time  called  upon,  or  for  some  rea- 
son asked  that  their  reports  be  deferred: 
— Brush,  Export  and  Foreign  Trade  De- 
velopment, Trade-Marks,  Linseed  Oil, 
Membership,  Credits  and  Collections, 
Paint  Jobbers,  Fire  Prevention,  Dena- 
tured Alcohol,  Adulterated  Oils  and  Tur- 
pentine, Arbitration,  Trade  Acceptances, 
Roll  of  Honor,  Transportation  and 
Classification,  Dry  Colors,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  U.  S.  A.;  Paint  Manufactur- 
ers, Varnish,  Naval  Stores,  Petroleum 
Products,  Lead  Products,  Fire  Insurance, 
Clean  Up,  Window  Glass,  Tariff,  Miscel- 
laneous Oils,  Cost  Accounting,  Flax  De- 


velopment, Legislation,  Master  Painters, 
Statistical,  War  Service,  Memorial. 

Howard  Bltinge,  in  making  the  report 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Committee,  dealt  in  a very 
detailed  way  of  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its 
value  to  the  association.  The  Interna- 
tional Associations  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  they  are 
vitally  interested,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  herewith  published: 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, U.  S.  A.,  Committee. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation:— 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Daniels, 
in  a speech  before  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  voiced 
the  opinion  of  every  one  in  this  conven- 
tion when  he  said,  “it  was  a pleasure,  to 
speak  before  an  association  which,  since 
April  6,  1917,  had  known  no  business  ex- 
cepting the  success  of  the  nation  at 
arms,”  and  that  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  would  have  been  impossible 
if  the  business  men  of  America  had  not 
enlisted  as  truly  as  the  men  who  donned 
uniforms. 

It  was  a memorable  convention,  and 
was  attended  by  your  secretary,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Caspar  and  your  councillor. 
The  convention  was  held  in  Chicago, 
April  10,  11  and  12.  Patriotism  that 
would  serve  was  the  need  emphasized, 
and  service,  whether  in  the  form  of 
wearing  h,  uniform,  contributing  to  the 
Red  Cross,  subscribing  to  Liberty  bonds 
or  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  our  in- 
dustrial army,  was  earnestly  desired. 
More  than  three  thousand  men,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  representing 
more  than  one  thousand  commercial  or- 
ganizations, were  present  and  took  ac- 
tive part  in  the  discussions  of  t/.e  va- 
rious groups  which  had  been  organized 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

It  was  impossible  for  your  committee 
to  attend  all  of  the  group  meetings,  but 
we  divided  up  the  work  and  did  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  to  attend  the 
meetings  during  the  entire  session. 

I can  only  touch  the  high  spots,  and 
will  say  that  the  most  interesting  re- 
ports had  to  do  with  government  organ- 
ization in  relation  to  business  and  the 
war.  Mr.  Waddell  Catchings,  chairman 
of  the  chamber’s  War  Service  Commit- 
tee, presided  over  this  particular  meet- 
ing, and  outlined  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  that  committee.  He  spoke  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  the  business  men. 
How  they  were  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ships,  cannon  and  munitions  of 
war;  also  that  they  should  have  no  great 
profit  in  the  war  and  that  that  profit 
should  not  be  more  than  is  normally 
needed  to  secure  the  smooth  operation 
of  business. 

He  also  stated  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  three  occasions  had  re- 
corded an  overwhelming  vote  of  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  courVtry  that 
there  should  be  no  profit  interest  in  the 
war.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  busi- 
ness men  must  apply  themselves  to  the 
problems  which  will  arise  after  the  war. 
The  British  have  already  undertaken 
elaborate  work  in  this  connection. 
There  had  been  formed,  as  part  of  the 
government,  a Ministry  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, which  had  no  less  than  eighty- 
seven  committees  and  commissions  at 
work. 

Activities  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Since  April  Meeting. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  cham- 
ber, held  in  Chicago  in  April,  marked 
the  second  milestone  in  its  war-time  ac- 
tivities. At  Atlantic  City  last  September 
the  great  war  convention  of  American 
business  had  sounded  a true  note  of  pa- 
triotism. The  chamber  put  itself  on  rec- 
ord “to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 


waste  of  men  and  material,”  and  to 
“dedicate  to  the  nation  every  facility  it 
has  developed  and  every  financial  re- 
source it  commands  on  such  terms  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  gov- 
ermnent  shall  determine  to  be  just.”  For 
six  months  every  energy  had  been  con- 
centrated to  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
war. 

War  Activities. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war 
the  needs  of  the  situation  had  not  been 
altogether  clear.  The  full  requirements 
of  the  government  were  unknown  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  could  best  be 
assisted  in  its  task  were  not  well  formu- 
lated, but  trial  and  experience  had  made 
apparent  certain  things  and  indicated 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  chamber 
could  render  most  effective  service. 

At  the  Chicago  convention  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  rededicated  itself  to  its 
Atlantic  City  resolutions  and  prepared 
its  machinery  for  even  greater  efforts. 
One  of  the  chief  steps  of  importance  was 
the  appointment  of  a War  Service  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  composed  of  certain 
members  of  the  board.  It  was  realized 
that  by  organizing  the  industries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  government  and  in  ex- 
pediting measures  of  economy  and  sav- 
ing of  materiafs  the  greatest  service 
would  be  rendered.  Much  work  had  al- 
ready been  accomplished,  but  now  a 
definite  program  was  possible,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  such  that  to  it 
the  War  Service  Executive  Committee 
gave  constant  attention. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  later,  acting  under 
instruction  laid  down  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  the  chamber  undertook  the 
organization  of  American  industries  for 
war.  This  was  done  by  calling  together 
representatives  of  all  units  of  an  indus- 
try, from  which  they  selected  a War 
Service  Committee,  authorized  to  rep- 
resent befoi’e  the  government  not  sim- 
ply the  members  of  a particular  group 
or  association,  but  the  entire  industry. 

There  have  already  ’neen  organized 
over  300  such  committees,  representing 
as  many  groups  of  business  men,  and 
the  War  Service  Executive  Committee 
is  rapidly  certifying  such  committees  to 
the  War  Industries  Board.  The  machin- 
ery thus  built  for  war  is  destined  to  be 
a most  potent  instrument  for  the  recon- 
struction and  advancement  of  American 
business  after  the  war. 

These  committees  have  mapped  out 
progress  of  standardization,  elimination 
and  conservation  which  have  resulted  in 
saving  almost  unbelievable  quantities 
of  material  necessary  for  war  purposes. 
They  have  effected  methods  greatly  ben- 
efiting the  industries  themselves,  and 
a^e  the  source  to  which  the  government 
looks  for  information  upon  which  to  base 
priorities,  allotments  of  materials  and 
work  out  programs  of  conservation. 
Their  usefulness,  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  industry,  seems  destined  to 
be  of  lasting  importance  in  meeting  the 
after -war  problems,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  present  time. 

Industrial  Relations. 

A long-contemplated  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  a Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research.  This  bureau  is 
undertaking  a comprehensive  study  of 
industrial  problems  for  the  information 
and  assistance  of  members  of  the  cham- 
ber. The  value  of  the  service  is  appar- 
ent. Besides  its  regular  functions,  the 
bureau  has  rendered  no  small  assistance 
to  the  department  handling  labor  ques- 
tions for  the  government.  The  bureau 
has  co-operated  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  its  chief  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  formulating 
and  putting  into  effect  the  Community 
Labor  Board  ideas.  The  chamber’s 
member  gives  representation  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

Non-Partisan  League. 

Feeling  that  the  charges  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  against  business  were 
of  a nature  sufficiently  serious  to  war-  , 
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rant  a thorough  and  impartial  investi- 
gation, the  chamber  has  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  “first 
duty”  of  which  is  to  make  a careful  in- 
vestigation and  report  on  the  validity  of 
the  charges. 

Christmas  Buying. 

A ruling  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  discouraging  holiday  shopping 
practically  prohibited  Christmas  trade 
and  left  many  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  in  embarrassing  posi- 
tions, with  large  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand.  The  chamber  summoned  to 
Washington  representatives  of  the  lines 
affected,  and  through  the  conferences  of 
these  representatives  with  the  council 
were  able  to  make  an  adjustment 
endum  No.  23  on  “Financing  the  War,” 
the  Federal  Government. 

Financing  the  War. 

On  July  13  the  chamber  took  Refer- 
endum No.  23  on  “Financing  the  War,” 
the  result  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  membership,  to  represent- 
atives in  Congress  and  other  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Under  date  of  August  14-  the  Federal 
Trade  Committee  made  a report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  took  exception  to  the  methods  and 
procedure  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  believed  the  commission  has 
exceeded  authorized  functions  and 
others  in  which  it  had  failed  to  exercise 
its  proper  function.  After  being  before 
the  President  for  several  weeks  this  re- 
port was  made  public  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

This  report,  which  was  substantiated 
by  annotated  evidence  from  the  commis- 
sion’s own  formal  statements,  set  forth 
that  the  commission  had  departed  from 
the  fundamental  purpose  for  whi,ch  it 
was  established;  that,  to  the  detriment 
of  its  proper  usefulness  it  had  under- 
taken the  exercise  of  functions  beyond 
its  own  jurisdiction;  that  it  had  begun 
the  study  of  important  situations,  but 
because  of  vacillating  interests  or  for 
other  reasons  not  apparent,  had  left  the 
work  incomplete;  that  its  procedure, 
originally  orderly  and  appropriate,  had 
changed  without  public  notice  to  Con- 
gress; that  it  had  abused  its  powers  of 
publicity;  that  features  of  its  recent 
food  investigation  were  subversive  of 
common  justice,  and  that,  in  presenting 
information  to  Congress,  the  commission 
had  been  heedless  of  accuracy  and 
frankness  which  its  position  and  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  No  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  commission  to  disprove 
these  charges  other  than  a futile  at- 
tempt to  befog  the  issue  by  imputing 
improper  motives  to  the  chamber  and 
the  men  who  assembled  the  facts. 

Some  time  was  given  to  the  committee 
report  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  held 
recently  before  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  chamber’s  position  was 
by  its  general  secretary  clearly  stated  to 
the  Senate  Committee.  His  statement 
has  been  put  in  type  and  distributed, 
and  is  available  here  today. 

T ransportation. 

Through  its  Railroad  Committee  the 
chamber  has  continued  its  study  of  the 
transportation  problem  with  especial 
reference  to  the  relation  of  government 
to  the  railroads,  and  has  issued  a bulle- 
tin on  the  “Organization  of  War  Trans- 
portation Control,”  describing  the  func- 
tions and  listing  the  personnel  of  each 
important  division  and  section  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  other 
transportation  agencies  now  operated 
by  the  government.  The  chamber  will 
bring  together  in  Washington  early  in 
December  representatives  of  all  of  the 
important  interests  of  the  nation  af- 
fected by  transportation,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  considering  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  transportation  problem  and  the 
formulation  of  a basis  for  the  control 
and  operation  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  government  con- 
trol. 

Organization  Service  Bureau. 

The  Organization  Service  Bureau  has 
made  a study  of  war  activities  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  It  has  also 
made  a study  of  commercial  organization 
credit  bureaus,  and  a pamphlet  showing 
the  result  of  this  study  is  in  process  of 
issuance.  Both  pamphlets  are  based  on 
answers  to  questionnaires  sent  to  nearly 
1,000  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade.  Research  and  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  these  organizations;  cov- 
ering every  branch  of  their  work,  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  in  response  to 
direct  inquiry  for  information  on  the  sub- 
jects covered.  The  chief  of  the  bureau 
has  made  personal  visits  to  many  organi- 
zations, advising  with  their  secretaries 
and  directors  concerning  their  problems, 
in  the  solution  of  which  he  has  assisted. 
A news  letter  containing  new  ideas  and 
methods  in  commercial  organization 
work  is  mailed  twice  each  month  to  sec- 
retaries of  member  organizations.  This 
letter  is  prepared  from  contributed  items, 
articles  in  organization  periodicals  and 
reports  as  well  as  personal  investigation. 

Memberships. 

The  number  of  new  memberships  se- 
cured since  the  meeting  far  exceeds  the 
record  for  any  corresponding  period.’  The 
membership  of  the  chamber  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is: — 


Organization  1,105 

Associate  2,228 

Individuals  6,725 


A secretary  for  the  central  district  is 
now  located  in  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
office  has  been  enlarged  and  fully 
equipped  to  render  a more  direct  service 
to  members  in  that  district. 

In  addition  to  the  enlistment  of  new 
members,  the  field  staff  has  in  the  aggre- 
gate delivered  numerous  addresses  before 
chambers  of  commerce,  trade  and  bank- 
ers’ associations,  as  well  as  has  assisted 
whenever  called  upon  in  the  organization 
of  war  service  committees  and  the  ren- 
dering of  a variety  of  other  service  in 
line  with  the  purpose  of  the  national 
chamber. 

The  Nation’s  Business. 

The  nation’s  business  is  growing  rapid- 
ly in  favor  and  influence  and  is  rightly 
called  “The  American  Business  Men’s 
Monthly  Magazine.”  It  is  a dignified  rep- 
resentative from  the  national  headquar- 
ters, calling  monthly  on  the  members  of 
the  chamber.  It  thus  is  a point  of  con- 
tact, a cement,  a glorified  house  organ, 
but  its  influence  only  begins  here.  Its 
larger  purpose  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
American  business  and  its  organization 
into  the  office  of  executives  who  have  not 
yet  caught  the  new  national  note.  Its 
circulation  is  not  confined  to  the  cham- 
ber’s membership — ^in  fact,  there  are 
more  subscribers  outside  than  within  the 
chamber.  It  is  a $150,000  institution, 
practically  on  a self-supporting  basis, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  its 
dividends  to  the  chamber  will  shortly 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  well 
as  influence. 

Committees. 

The  chamber  continues  its  policy  of 
giving  a comprehensive  study  to  national 
problems  affecting  business.  As  a part  of 
this  plan  committees  are  created  to  the 
personnel  of  which  are  appointed  men 
who,  by  reason  of  their  training  and  ex- 
perience, are  regarded  as  authority  on 
the  subjects  under  consideration.  The 
result  of  their  investigations  and  reports 
are  laid  before  the  membership,  business 
men  and  the  government.  A partial  list 
of  the  committees  gives  some  indication 
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as  to  the  character  and  scope  of  matters 
now  receiving  such  study  and  considera- 
tion : — 

Foreign  Relations. 

Trade  Acceptances. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Agriculture. 

Industrial  Relations. 

Railroad. 

International  and  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Statistics  and  Standards. 

Information  Service. 

Information  of  a timely  and  authorita- 
tive kind  has  been  kept  at  the  disposal 
of  the  membership. 

The  complete  services  of  information 
about  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment regarding  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  with  respect  to  the  deci- 
sions and  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  are  typical  of 
the  sort  of  information  which  is  sent 
weekly  to  the  membership  and  which 
any  member,  upon  writing  a letter  and 
stating  his  peculiar  question  or  situation, 
can  have  extended  to  any  necessary  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  special  in- 
formation has  repeatedly  been  placed  in 
the  possession  of  the  membership.  For 
example,  in  September,  two  different 
services  of  this  kind  were  rendered. 
When  the  new  revenue  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
on  September  3,  not  only  was  it  examined 
minutely  and  placed  before  the  member- 
ship in  careful  and  orderly  analysis,  but 
it  was  reprinted  in  its  complete  text  and 
copies  of  this  reprint  were  made  avail- 
able generally  to  the  whole  membership. 

Again,  when  the  War  Industries  Board, 
on  September  9,  made  public  its  text  of 
industries  which  are  entitled  to  prefer- 
ential treatment,  this  list  was  on  the 
same  day  reprinted  by  the  chamber  in  a 
special  bulletin  and  sent  to  all  members, 
in  order  that  the  temporary  inability  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  supply 
copies  might  not  prevent  immediate  dis- 
semination of  accurate  information.  In 
a third  direction,  in  supplying  informa- 
tion for  committees  of  the  chamber,  our 
activities  have  shown  no  abatement. 

Dinner  by  Boston  Master  Painters. 

One  of  the  things  which  was  not 
scheduled  as  a part  of  the  convention 
but  which  was  nevertheless  a great 
pleasure  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  guests,  was  a dinner  given 
by  the  Master  Painters  Association  of 
Boston  at  the  city  Club,  on  the  evening 
of  December  2.  From  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  Pres- 
ident Morton,  R.  B.  Robinette  and  H.  S. 
Chatfleld  were  in  attedance,  while  Sec- 
retary McGhan,  President  Wood,  Vice- 
President  Muirhead  and  William  E. 
Wall  and  D.  Louis  Ireton  were  present 
for  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters. 

It  was  a delightful  affair,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Boston  Association 
for  its  foresight  and  keen  interest  in.  the 
welfare  of  those  who  represented  the 
two  associations.  Lack  of  time  pre- 
vented a lengthy  detail  of  the  affair  in 
this  issue  of  the  Magazine,  but  a more 
complete  report  of  the  meeting  and  the 
talks  of  the  guests,  all  of  which  were 
impromptu,  will  be  found  in  the  Janu- 
ary number. 

The  convention  closed  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  4,  with  a banquet  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Copley-Plaza  which 
was  the  crowning  event  of  the  entire 
three  days’  convention.  It  was  a splen- 
did dinner,  with  almost  everthing  that 
could  please  the  appetite  of  the  most 
fastidious.  The  addresses  of  the  eve- 
ning were  of  a sort  which  went  well 
with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  for  they 
were  simply  filled  with  patriotism  and 
optimism.  March  B.  Bennett  acted  as 
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toastmaster  ami  introduced  the  speakers. 

Ex-President  George  C.  Morton  spoke 
in  part  as  follows:  — 

Address  by  ex-President  George  C. 
Morton. 

“Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  head  mas- 
ter of  this  school  to  retire  to  the  position 
of  first  assistant. 

“Do  you  know — I think  we  have  a very 
nice  way  of  letting  our  presidents  down 
easy.  Instead  of  immediately  relegating 
them  to  the  ranks,  we  make  them  first 
vice-president  and  then,  one  year  later, 
slide  them  gently  into  the  discard — so, 
tonight,  I am  on  my  way. 

“When  I assumed  office,  thirteen 
months  ago,  there  was  just  one  thing  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  that  was:  — 
‘What  can  we  do  to  help  win  the  war?’ 
Well — we  found  out  and  we  did  it.  It 
required  fifteen  months  for  us  to  get 
ready,  but  after  we  were  ready  we  ended 
the  war  in  just  100  days  of  actual  fight- 
ing. 

“There  is  glory  enough  for  all.  I know 
I am  not  detracting  anything  from  the 
praise  due  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
when  I refer  to  the  part  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Association  have  played 
here  at  home. 

Is  Farewell  Address. 

“But  I must  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
farewell  address,  and  you  will  wish  me 
to  say  something  about  the  future.  The 
reconstruction  period  is  here,  and  many 
of  us  are  asking  ourselves: — ‘What  ef- 
fect will  the  war  have  on  the  future  of 
our  country?’  I think  this  experience, 
severe  as  it  has  been,  is  going  to  have  a 
wonderfully  helpful  effect  on  our  nation. 
One  thing — sectionalism — has  received  a 
setback.  In  future,  we  are  not  going  to 
think  or  talk  so  much  about  our  city. 
State  or  section — in  place  of  that,  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  our  country. 

“We  are  sure  to  have  a greater  respect 
for  our  American  institutions  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  found  that  these 
institutions,  while  far  from  perfect,  de- 
velop men — men  with  initiative,  who 
can  rise  to  any  occasion — and  women  of 
the  same  type. 

“Our  returning  soldiers  and  sailors, 
after  their  experience  in  foreign  lands, 
and  with  their  military  training  and 
baptism  of  fire,  are  going  to  be  more 
thoughtful  and  have  a greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  duties  of  citizenship..  They 
will  demand  greater  efficiency  from 
their  public  servants  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  inefficiency 


The  War  Is  Won — Save  Now 
for  the  Reconstruction 
Period. 

The  war  has  been  WONI  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies  has  been 
achieved  on  the  field  of  battle! 
The  continuous  onslaught  of  the 
American  and  allied  armies  has  com- 
pelled Germany  to  lay  down  its  arms 
and  to  surrender. 

Victory  for  the  allied  forces  was 
made  possible  by  the  hearty  response 
of  the  American  people  to  the  vari- 
ous appeals  to  lend  their  money  to 
the  United  States  Government  and 
to  conserve  food,  clothing  and  fuel 
that  were  much  needed  by  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  readily  come  forth  with  their 
dollars  to  the  aid  of  the  government 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  have’ 
gone  without  non-essentials  to  make 
victory  possible. 

The  reconstruction  period,  however, 
is  ahead  of  us.  Considerable  con- 
servation and  saving  will  be  necessary 


that  has  been  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
past. 

No  Fear  of  Socialism. 

“I  have  no  fear  of  Socialism.  Social- 
ism is  founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  possession 
of  a few  individuals.  What  are  the  true 
facts  in  our  country?  Statistics  show 
that  forty -seven  per  cent,  of  American 
families  own  their  own  homes.  Four 
and  one-half  million  farmers  own  sev- 
enty billion  of  our  national  wealth.  A 
million  of  our  middle  class  merchant's 
and  manufacturers  possess  fifty  billion 
of  our  national  wealth,  eleven  million 
deposits  in  savings  banks  and  three  and 
one-half  million  members  of  building 
and  loan  associations  have  assets  aggre- 
gating. seven  billions  of  dollars.” 

Address  of  President  Cornish.  . 

President  Cornish  said  that  the  prob- 
lems peculior  to  the  industry  “are  today 
lost  in  the  great  problems  that  confront 
all  industries  and  civilization  itself.  Is 
the  present  war  to  be  the  last  of  wars — 
the  final  triumph  of  democracy  and  in- 
dustrialism over  medieval  militarism 
and  the  divine  right  of  kings?  Will  the 
momentous  peace  conference,  soon  to 
be  held,  establish  for  all  time  appeals  to 
reason  Instead  of  to  force  in  interna- 
tional disputes?  Will  the  character  of 
their  deliberation,  and  the  result  thereof, 
be  such  as  to  constitute  an  object  lesson 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity  that  war  can 
‘make  a decent  and  call  it  peace,’  but 
reason  and  righteousness  alone  can 
make  • the  desert  blossom  into  another 
garden  for  mankind? 

“Can  the  enormous  capital  and  labor 
engaged  in  war  work  be  shifted  to  peace 
work  without  frictional  losses  that  may 
easily  result  in  calamitous  conditions? 
Will  the  great  inflation  of  money  and 
credits  which  has  resulted  in  decreasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  cause  great  want  and  suffering 
to  those  who  may  be  out  of  employment 
during  the  period  of  readjustment?  If 
so,  will  poverty  and  idleness  breed  dis- 
content and  social  upheaval,  threatening 
the  very  foundation  of  organized  so- 
ciety? Will  excessive  taxes,  contraction 
of  credits  and  decreasing  values  of  all 
things  measured  in  money  undermine 
business  confidence  and  bring  on  com- 
mercial crises  world  wide? 

Faith  in  Democracy. 

“If  fears  overwhelm  you  and  reason 
fails,  have  faith  in  American  democracy. 
Never  in  history  has  its  virtue  been  so 
completely  demonstrated.  One  hundred 


for  some  time  to  come  to  enable  the 
government  to  bring  home  the  2,500,- 
000  American  troops  that  have  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  against  Germany  and 
its  allies.  Considerable  funds  will  also 
be  needed  to  reconstruct  devastated 
Europe  and  to  bring  it  back  to  what  it 
was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war.  The  government  is  just  as  much 
in  need  of  funds  now  as  it  was  before 
Germany  surrendered  its  arms  to 
Marshall  Poch  and  the  Allies. 

Some  people  are  of  the  impression 
that  now  that  the  war  is  over,  they 
need  no  longer  keep  up  their  payments 
on  Liberty  Bonds  and  continue  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Savings  and  Thrift 
Stamps.  The  present  issue  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  is  still  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  a 1919  issue  of  “Victory 
Stamps”  is  now  being  prepared.  One, 
or  perhaps  two,  more  “Victory  Loans” 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  its  fight  for  victory, 
which  has  now  been  achieved,  to  a 
successful  termination. 

The  work  of  the  War  Savings  and 
Liberty  Loan  Committees  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  imperative  that  all 


and  forty-two  years  ago,  in  a revolu- 
tionary document,  we  declared  that 
‘governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.’  Later 
we  declared  that  the  period  of  conquest 
on  the  American  continents  had  passed, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  extend  sover- 
eignty on  the  American  continents  by 
force  would  be  a hostile  act  to  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  are  the 
bully  of  the  American  continents,  but 
because  the  preservation  of  the  idea 
that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  have  never  been  ac- 
cepted as  a part  of  the  international  law. 
Poland  has  been  divided. 

“The  distressed  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  been  forced  to  live  under 
hated  rules  or  become  exiles  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  But  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
oppressed  humanity.  The  shock  and 
horror  of  this  present  war  has  caused 
civilized  men  throughout  the  world  to 
seek  some  method  of  appealing  to  rea- 
son instead  of  force  as  a means  of  set- 
tling international  disputes.  An  inter- 
national tribunal  whose  decrees  are  to 
be  enforced  by  international  armies  and 
navies  might  easily  become  a menace 
to  civilization  unless  there  is  a just 
international  law. 

“The  preventative  of  Socialism  is  pub- 
lic discussion.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  the  I.  W.  W.  in  New  York  city 
appealing  for  the  protection  of  law  and 
police  against  the  mobs  that  threatened 
to  obstruct  their  meeting.  In  a few  days 
both  Russia  q,nd  Germany  will  be  object 
lessons,  of  the  punishment  which  nat- 
ural laws  inflict  upon  peoples  who  de- 
part from  what  is  right  and  just  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  mankind.  On  you, 
gentlemen,  lies  the  burden  in  the  first 
instance  of  assisting  to  educate  the 
public.  Commerce  demands  freedom, 
peace,  just  and  impartial  laws,  mutual 
respect  and  confidence,  with  a broad 
love  for  man  everywhere. 

“It  is  essentially  a system  of  mutual 
benefits  and  cannot  be  successful  with- 
out mutual  respect.  It  breaks  down 
race  pride  and  race  hatred.  The  ignor- 
ant man  relies  for  counsel  upon  some 
one  more  intelligent  in  whom  he  has 
confidence.  In  this  way  the  man  who 
loves  his  fellow-men  and  seeks  his  wel- 
fare finally  dominates  the  national 
thought  and  purpose  and  makes  democ- 
racy safe  for  the  world  and  savior  of 
the  world.” 


trade  organizations  connected  with 
the  Pioneer  Division  continue  the 
splendid  work  they  have  performed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  until 
announcement  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment that  the  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  sale  of  government  securities  be 
discontinued.  The  Pioneer  Division 
will  continue  its  work  as  it  has  prior 
to  the  surrender  of  the  German  army. 

The  campaign  for  the  formation  of 
100  per  cent.  War-Savings  Societies  in 
every  industrial  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  the  nation  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  flotation  of  government  loans  he 
continued  with  greater  vigor  and  de- 
termination by  every  trades  commit- 
tee afliliated  with  the  Pioneer  Di- 
vision. Trade  chairmen  should  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to 
form  100  per  cent.  War  Savings  Socie- 
ties or  Victory  Clubs  in  every  firm 
and  establishment  under  their  super- 
vision. 

The  war  is  over,  but  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  is  ahead  of  us. 
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Boys  in  the  Service 


Sergeant  Wm.  A.  McGhan 
Fifth  Div.,  A.  E.  F France. 


Sergeant  Frank  P.  McGhan 
U.  S.  Coast  Artillery. 


T.AVE  YOU  A BOY  IN  the 
service?.  If  you  have  we 
should  like  to  have  you  send 
to  us  his  picture,  which  we  want  to 
publish  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Master  painters  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  showing  their  patriotism,  and 
giving  up  their  boys  for  the  great 
work  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy/. 


We  want  to  show  to  others  what 
the  men  in  the  trade,  which  The 
Painters  Magazine  represents,  are 
doing.  We  shall  publish  each  month 
the  pictures  of  the  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice, if  the  master  painters  will  see 
that  we  get  the  pictures. 


A.  H.  McGhan 

E\’ery  master  painter  knows 

A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  but 
not  many  of  them  know  his  three  hoys, 
who  are  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam — two  in  the  army  and  one  at 
Washington. 

We  present  herewith  a picture  of  the 
genial  secretary  and  the  boys.  They 
are  a fine  looking  family,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  McGhan  pride. 

We  won’t  relate  the  history  of  Dad. 
Everybody  knows  that,  but  we  will  say 
a few  words  about  the  boys. 

Sergeant  William  A.  McGhan  is  over 
on  the  other  side  with  the  Fifth  Di- 
vision, advancing  into  Germany.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Field  Artillery  April  1, 
1917;  was  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
oflacers’  training  camp  at  Leon  Springs, 


Harold  E.  McGhan 


Tex.,  and,  on  graduation,  he  went  to 
France,  June  14.  1918.  His  address  Is 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  A.  P.  0. 


Oscar  Fowler 

Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 


December  ipi8 
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New  York,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
officers’  training  camp  at  his  present 
location.  It  isn’t  his  fault  that  he  is 
not  on  the  other  side. 

The  third  son  in  this  family  group 
was  not  old  enough  for  army  service, 
but  he  set  out  to  serve  his  government, 
anyway,  and  he  is  now  employed  in  war 
work  in  the  War  Department  branch 
of  the  government  printing  service  at 
Washington.  Harold  E.  McGhan  is  18 
years  old. 

Another  master  painter,  C.  H.  Fowler, 
of  Philadelphia,  whom  most  of  the  other 
painters  know,  has  two  sons  in  the 
service. 

Oscar  Fowler  is  with  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A.  He  is  now 
staationed  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Mary- 
land. 

Robert  B.  Fowler  chose  the  navy  for 
his  work.  He  enlisted  20  months  ago 
as  a yeoman;  was  at  sea  for  nine 
months  on  a submarine  chaser,  running 
from  New  London  to  Southern  waters. 
On  his  return  he  was  made  storekeeper 
at  Pier  No.  19,  North  Wharves,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sergeant  Edward  F.  Schlosser  is  the 
son  of  E.  F.  Schlosser,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators.  He  en- 
tered service  February  23,  1918,  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  C,  308th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Corps,  but,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  on  account  of  his  light 
weight,  he  was  declared  unfit  for  “Over 
Seas,”  much  to  his  disappointment.  He 
was  then  placed  with  Company  37,  10th 
Battalion,  of  which  he  is  now  a sergeant. 
He  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  New 
Jersey  master  painters,  having  attended 
the  State  conventions  the  past  few  years 
with  his  father. 

C.  E.  Devany,  father  of  F.  X.  Devaney, 
writes  from  his  home  at  Cascade,  la.,  as 
follows:  — 

Gentlemen — I am  sending  you  a pic- 
ture of  my  only  son,  F.  X.  Devaney,  23 
years  old,  who  is  Somewhere  in  France, 
upholding  the  right  of  God  and  country, 
the  same  as  all  our  brave  boys  are  doing. 

F.  X.  laid  down  the  brush  and  allowed 
he  could  do  more  for  his  country  with  a 
gun  than  with  a paint  brush.  He  volun- 
teered early  in  the  game  and  was  turned 
down,  but  when  he  came  in  the  draft  he 
never  stopped  till  he  got  a place  to  make 
noise.  He  is  now  in  the  field  artillery. 

He  leaves  his  father,  mother  and  five 
sisters  to  welcome  him  home  when  the 
proper  time  comes. 

But  if  the  gold  star  comes  instead,  it 
will  be  always  cherished  as  an  honor. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  master  paint- 
ers, I remain, 

C.  E.  Devaney. 


Subscribed  $206,000. 

C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Philadelphia,  sends 
to  The  Painters  Magazine  the  following 
item  on  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan:^ — 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  state  that  the 
Master  Painters’  Committee  appointed 
was  as  follows: — Chas.  H.  Fowler,  D.  A. 
MacGregor,  Frank  X.  Kelly,  Thos.  J. 
Armstrong,  H.  W.  Stroever,  Felix  Perry, 
Thos.  R.  Null  and  C.  Albert  Kuehule. 

The  total  collection  was  $206,000. 
This  money  was  collected  from  master 
painters,  both  large  and  small.  After 


Sergeant  Edward  F.  Schlosser 

Co.  37,  Tenth  Battalion 


F.  X.  Devaney 

U.  S.  Field  Artillerv. 

we  had  been  over  our  ground,  we  went 
over  again  and  got  resubscriptions 
which  brought  it  up  to  this  amount. 
We  thought  that  we  had  done  fairly 
well. 


Raises  Victory  Flag  Pole. 

Thomas  Pierrepont,  of  Syracuse,  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators,  recently  raised  a flag  pole  at 
his  home  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Allies  in  the  great  war  for 
human  liberty.  The  following  account 
is  from  a local  paper:  — 

“With  his  neighbors  of  Forest  Lawn 
gathered  about,  Thomas  Pierrepont 
raised  a victory  flag  pole  on  the  lawn 
of  his  summer  home,  Pierrepont  Lodge. 
It  is  intended  that  this  pole,  55  feet  tall, 
shall  commemorate  through  coming  gen- 
erations the  end  of  hostilities  in  the 
world  war  and  the  victory  of  the  allied 
nations.  On  a cement  base  that  is  being 
made  will  be  inscribed,  ‘Victory  Pole 
of  Forest  Lawn.’ 


Robert  B.  Fowler 
U.  S.  N. 


745.  Sergeant  McGhan  is  21  years  old. 

Sergeant  Frank  P.  McGhan  is  24  years 
old.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va.  He  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  after  passing  his  pre- 
liminary training  at  Fort  Hamilton, 


The  Master  Painters  You  Reach 
are  a comparatively  small  num- 
ber. Unless  you  advertise  in 
The  Painters  Magazine,  you  are 
missing  a large  and  ever-growing 
audience  of  possible  customers. 

And  you  can  add  further  to 
your  list  by  referring  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  Directory  of 
Contracting  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators. 

There  are  21,000  in  this  direc- 
tory— 15,000  rated — and  it  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  you,  for  $5.00. 
Write  for  it  to  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New 
York. 
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Advertising  Man  Makes  Supreme  Sacrifice 


WHEN  PAYTON  RANDOLPH 
CAMPBELL,  assistant  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Pratt  & Lambert, 
Inc.,  left  his  desk  at  the  office  of  the 
company  in  Buffalo,  to  become  a soldier 
in  the  army  of  Uncle  Sam,  which  was  to 
drive  back  the  Hun,  he  knew  the  danger 
that  confronted  him.  But,  like  every 
other  boy  who  held  his  country’s  need 
first,  he  went. 

And  he  won’t  come  back.  He  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

A German  shell,  which  destroyed 
seventeen  of  the  boys  which  were  in  the 
unit  with  which  he  was  connected,  in- 
cluded him  among  the  number,  when  on 
September  4,  it  burst  in  the  American 
lines  on  the  Vesle  river,  near  Pismes. 

It  is  just  another  boy  added  to  the  list 
of  those  who  gave  up  all  for  their  ideals, 
but  it  leaves  a vacant  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  big  varnish  manufacturing  com- 
pany’s men  which  never 
will  be  filled  just  exactly 
as  it  was  when  Peyton 
Randolph  Campbell  was  on 
the  job. 

Campbell  was  a sergeant 
when  the  great  tragedy 
came.  He  had  shown  the 
same  ability  in  military 
affairs  that  had  character- 
ezed  him  in  the  advertis- 
ing field,  and  this  ability 
had  been  rewarded. 

In  the  current  issue  of 
The  Propeller,  the  little 
house  organ  of  Pratt  & 

Lambert,  Inc.,  there  is  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  young  man. 

From  it  we  quote  rae  fol- 
lowing: 

“ ‘Randy’  started  in  a 
print  shop;  he  learned  to 
set  type  and  worked  at  it; 
he  learned  all  about  the 
printing  business;  he  ran 
a little  printing  business 
of  his  own.  He  thus  laid 
a strong  foundation  for  the 
business  of  advertising. 

After  running  his  own 
printing  business  he  joined 
the  staff  of  a printing  and 
publishing  concern,  and 
there  he  took  hold  so 
quickly  that  he  was  very 
soon  personally  selling 
practically  the  entire  out- 
put of  this  shop.  In  his 
spare  time  and  at  night  he 
wrote  most  of  the  copy  for 
a community  weekly  of 
considerable  size  and  im- 
portance. 

Wrote  Liberty  Loan  Copy. 
“Then,  two  and  a half  years  ago,  he 
came  to  us  as  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager. Prom  the  very  first  he  made 
himself  indispensable.  His  intuitive 
ability  in  advertising  was  almost  un- 
canny, and  back  of  this  were  his  many 
years  of  practical  experience,  all  of 
which  he  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  coun- 
try during  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns 
under  way  when  he  was  still  with  us. 
The  startling,  convincing  full  page 
newspaper  advertisement  he  wrote  for 


the  Second  Liberty  Loan  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  Buffalo  and  in  the  many 
other  cities  and  towns  in  which  these 
advertisements  were  copied.  These  ad- 
vertisements had  a dynamic  quality  that 
shocked  and  galvanized  the  readers  into 
buying  Liberty  Bonds.  So  quickly  did 
his  reputation  grow  as  a loan  advertis- 
ing writer,  that  he  was  asked  to  come 
to  New  York  city  to  write  Third  Liberty 
Loan  copy  at  the  Loan  Headquarters  of 
the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  were  very 
busy  and  needed  him  here.  We  simply 
couldn’t  let  him  go. 

Was  Versatile  Young  Man. 

“Not  only  was  ‘Randy’  an  advertising 
man.  His  talents  were  varied  and  mani- 
fold. One  day  shortly  before  he  went 
away  he  decided  to  write  a short  story. 
He  did,  and  sent  it  to  a big  magazine. 
It  was  promptly  published  and  he  re- 


ceived a check  by  return  mail.  A few 
weeks  later  he  received  a letter  asking 
for  ‘movie  rights’  on  this  story.  He 
wrote  the  words  for  several  popular 
songs,  was  greatly  interested  in  amateur 
theatricals  and  was  no  mean  musician. 

“ ‘Randy’  was  only  twenty-four  in 
years,  but  much  older  in  ability  and 
experience.  He  would  have  gone  far — 
a national  figure  in  the  advertising  and 
business  world  he  would  have  been  be- 
fore many  years.  Not  only  will  his  work 
be  missed,  but  his  fine  personality — one 


of  the  ‘boys,’  but  a man  of  moral  char- 
acter as  well.” 


N.  J.  Salesmen  Choose  Hopper 

The  Travelers’  Association  of  Paint 
and  Allied  Trade  of  New  Jersey  held  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Newark  Friday,  De- 
cember 6,  and  nominated  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  — 

President— Elmer  P.  Hopper. 

Vice-President — J.  J.  Keating. 

Secretary— F.  S.  Vernoy. 

Treasurer — W.  M.  Dennison. 

Sergeant-at-Arms— Frank  Baeder. 

Trustees — F.  J.  Higgins,  Fred  DeMott, 
R.  L.  S.  Doggert,  George  D.  Groom. 

George  H.  Silveira  was  initiated  and 
taken  into  full  membership  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  installation  of  officers  will  follow 
the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  De- 
cember 18,  at  the  time  of  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey. 

In  another  section  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  found  the  report  of  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Association. 


French  Grey  Interior  Stain — 
How  to  Mix. 

W.  C.  D.,  California,  wants  to  know 
how  to  produce  an  inside  French  grey 
stain.  Says  he  added  a little  black  to 
white  enamel,  thinned  to  the  right  con- 
sistency, but  did  not  like  the  result,  as 
it  turned  out  too  brownish. 

Answer:  You  can  obtain  the  right 

effect  by  tinting  white  enamel  or  zinc 
white  in  oil  with  a little  lampblack  in 
oil,  but  it  must  be  true  lampblack,  not^ 
carbon  gas  black.  If  this  is  not  grey 
enough,  add  a mere  trifle  of  ultramarine 
blue,  avoiding  the  use  of  Prussian  or 
Chinese  blue,  that  would  be  apt  to  give 
a greenish  tinge  to  the  stain.  Drop 
black  is  also  apt  to  give  a brownish 
tinge. 


W.  R.  Sanders,  formerly  of  the  Stand- 
ard Cooper-Bell  Company  of  Chicago, 
has  become  special  sales  representative 
of  the  Mineral  Refining  and  Chemical 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  the  makers 
of  marbon  white. 


Peyton  Randolph  Campbell. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  will  hold  its  mid-winter 
open  Executive  Board  meeting  at  New- 
ark  December  18,  1918.  The  session 
will  he  held  at  Achtel-Stetter’s  cafe  on 
Broad  street. 

This  decision  was  reached  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  held  at 
Newark  on  the  evening  of  November  6 
which  was  a meeting  adjourned  from 
the  regular  date,  adjournment  being  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  which 

<=aused  the  authorities  to 
call  off  all  meetings. 

A tentative  program  was  arranged. 

The  board  meeting  opened  with  Pres- 
ident Schlosser  in  the  chair.  There  were 
no  regular  reports  from  officers,  but 
Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  vice-president,  told  the 
board  that  a new  wage  scale  for  paint- 
ers was  to  go  in  effect  November  18  the 
advance  being  from  62 %c.  an  hour  to 
70c.  an  hour. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
was  deferred,  as  it  reported  that  there 
were  some  slight  discrepancies  which  it 
wanted  to  clear  up. 

The  Time  and  Place  Committee  for 
■ board  meeting  reported 

through  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  that  the  New- 
ark  Association  had  been  notified  of  the 
mtention  to  hold  the  open  board  meet- 
ing in  Newark,  and  that  they  had  two 
places  in  view  and  were  waiting  to  hear 
^om  the  State  Association.  Chairman 
Hecht  of  the  Program  Committee,  said 
that  he  had  not  made  much  progress 
with  the  program,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  recently  sustained  an  accident 
which  had  incapacitated  him.  He  had 
arranged  for  a full  committee  meeting, 
but  some  of  the  members  had  been  un- 
able to  attend.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  program  was  discussed  by  the  en- 
tire  board,  and  it  was  tentatively  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  address  by  a 
wall  paper  man,  the  name  to  be  sup- 
plied by  William  Symonds.  It  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
dress from  a speaker  secured  by  the 
associate  members  and  the  Executive 
Board  representatives  of  the  associate 
members  were  asked  to  supply  the  name 
of  the  speaker. 

Chairman  Hecht  suggested  a talk  on 
Liability  Insurance  by  George  Udall, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Udall  said  that  he  thought 
he  could  get  up  enough  material  for 
such  a talk. 

It  was  also  decided  to  try  and  secure 


a speaker  on  oils  which  might  possibly 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  linseed  oil. 

Secretary  Christiansen  then  read  a 
letter  which  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liability  Insurance  proposed 
to  send  out  to  the  secretaries  of  the  va- 
rious local  associations  to  secure  data 
on  the  number  of  accidents  which  mas- 
ter painters  in  business  had  had  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  the  cost  of  such  ac- 
cidents to  them,  this  being  contemplated 
with  a view  to  presenting  the  results  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Rating  Board,  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  a lower 
rate  for  accident  insurance  than  the  one 
now  in  force  in  New  Jersey.  Secretary 
Christiansen  also  said  that  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  had  offered  to  take  care  of 
the  sending  out  of  these  notices  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  secretary  of  the  bur- 
den. 

This  created  a discussion  on  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  such  a course. 
President  Schlosser  told  of  his  efforts  to 
secure  some  data  from  the  Hoboken  As- 
sociation, and  said  that  the  results 
showed  a surprisingly  small  loss — so 
small,  in  fact,  as  to  make  the  present 
rates -for  liability  insurance  seem  very 
high. 

A discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
seeking  to  secure  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters’ 
convention  for  New  Jersey  in  1920  then 
arose  on  the  reading  of  a letter  from 
an  Atlantic  City  representative,  saying 
that  Atlantic  City  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  convention  and  would  do  all  to  make 
the  stay  of  the  delegates  there  a pleas- 
ant one.  The  board  left  the  question 
of  inviting  the  International  open  for  a 
later  meeting. 

As  chairman  of  the  Trade  School 
Committee,  Mr.  Hecht  reported  that  he 
had  received  a letter  from  Dr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton,  in  which  the  latter  had  said  that 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hecht  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative for  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
on  the  International  Committee.  The 
letter  from  Dr.  Ireton  was  read  by  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  Hecht  asked  to  be  relieved,  as  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
work  properly,  and,  there  being  no  ob- 
jection, President  Schlosser  discharged 
the  entire  committee  and  appointed 
William  Christiansen  chairman.  A 
vote  by  the  board  ratified  the  selection 
of  the  president. 

Secretary  Christiansen  read  a letter 


from  International  Secretary  McGhan, 
on  the  question  of  reported  action  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington  not  to  al- 
low any  sale  of  linseed  oil  except  for 
government  work  after  November.  Mr. 
McGhan’s  letter  stated  that  he  had  tak- 
en the  matter  up  and  there  had  been  no 
such  order.  The  government  did  not, 
however,  want  to  permit  the  buying  of 
future  delivery  oil  beyond  sixty  days. 
A communication  from  the  American 
Linseed  Company  said  they  were  sup- 
plying the  trade  and  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  there  would  be  oil  for  the 
painters’  needs,  but  that  long-distant 
future  delivery  purchases  were  not  al- 
lowed. 

A letter  from  the  War  Trade  Board, 
replying  to  one  from  the  Association 
Board,  asking  that  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education  be  permitted  to  erect  a 
school  for  trade  vocational  work,  was 
read  by  the  secretary.  It  said  that  the 
War  Trade  Board  regretted  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  curtail  some 
important  building,  but  that  for  the 
present  it  would  not  be  able  to  grant 
the  permission  requested,  as  there  was 
not  enough  material  for  such  purposes. 

At  a meeting  held  December  4,  a pro- 
gram was  arranged.  It  follows:  — 

Program. 

Program  for  open  Executive  Board 
meeting  December  18,  1918,  at  Achtel- 
Stetter’s  Hall,  844  Broad  street,  New- 
ark, N.  J. : — 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president  of 
the  Newark  Association. 

2.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Braune. 

3.  Address  by  the  president  of  State 
Association,  E.  F.  Schlosser. 

4.  Roll  call  of  Executive  Board  mem- 
bers. 

5.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
Executive  Board  meeting. 

6.  Report  of  committees. 

7.  Report  of  Executive  Board  mem- 
bers. 

8.  Address  by  Edwin  T.  Gray,  Wall 
Paper  as  a Decoration. 

9.  Question  box. 

10.  Address  by  J.  M.  O’Donnel,  Litho- 
pone  and  Base  Pigments. 

11.  Address,  George  Udall,  ex-presi- 
dent, Reducing  Liability  Insurance  Cost. 

12.  Address,  George  B.  Heckel,  Lin- 
seed Oil  and  Substitutes. 

13.  Unfinished  business. 

14.  New  business. 

15.  Adjournment  to  banquet. 


New  War  Stamp  Issue. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  just  been  issued  in  Washing- 
ton:— 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
determined  upon  the  issuance  of  a new 
series  of  War-Savings  Certificates  and 
Stamps  to  be  placed  on  sale  early  in 
1919,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Series  of 
1919.  The  new  series  will  have  matur- 
ity date  of  January  1,  1924,  and  in  prac- 
tically all  respects  will  be  issued  on  the 


same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  present  Series  of  1918. 

“A  new  $5.00  War-Savings  Stamp, 
blue  in  color,  bearing  the  head  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  apostle  of  saving, 
and  a former  Postmaster  General,  is  in 
preparation.  The  new  stamps  will  be 
placed  on  sale  early  in  1919. 

“The  same  Thrift  Stamps  and  Thrift 
Cards  now  in  use  will  be  continued  in 
1919  and  will  be  exchangeable  into  new 
Series  of  1919  War-Savings  Stamps, 
payable  January  1,  1924,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  exchange  has  been  made 
during  this  year  into  the  Series  of  1918 
War-Savings  Stamps.” 


Worth  While  Painters, 
are  the  ones  with  whom  the 
manufacturer  wants  to  get ' ac- 
quainted. He  can  reach  them  by 
reference  to  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine Directory  of  Contracting 
Painters  and  Decorators — 21,000 
them,  15,000  rated.  This  direc- 
tory is  now  on  sale  at  $5.00, 
postpaid,  by  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, 100  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Massachusetts  Society  Convention  Program 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  of  Massachusetts, 
will  he  held  at  Court  Hall,  200  Huntington  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  January  7-8,  1919. 

The  program  follows:  — 

1.  Opening  of  the  convention,  Tuesday,  January  7,  at  10 
a.  m.  (Be  sure  to  bring  your  wife  or  lady  friends  to 
the  opening  of  the  convention.  A good  start  is  every- 
thing. ) 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

4.  Reading  records  of  last  convention.  (Be  sure  and  try 
to  bring  a non-affiliated  master  painter  with  you.  Let 
him  see  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointmeht  of  committees  on  resolutions  and  presi- 
dent’s address.  (Be  sure  to  hear  paper  No.  14.  You 
will  he  sure  to  get  some  valuable  information,  which 
can  he  used  to  your  advantage  in  the  near  future.) 

7.  Appointment  of  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

8.  Reports  of  officers.  A — Secretary.  B — Treasurer.  C — 
Trustees.  D — Organizer.  E — Educational  Board.  (Be 
sure  to  be  prompt  in  your  attendance.  By  so  doing 
you  will  show  your  officers  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  organization.) 

9.  Report  of  Executive  and  Educational  Board,  by  vice- 
president. 

10.  Report  of  delegate  to  the  last  International  convention. 
(Be  sure  you  are  not  the  disturber  when  papers  are 
being  read.) 

11.  Paper: — “The  Value  of  Organization,’’  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Association.  (Be  sure  to  take  part  in  all  dis- 
cussion. What  you  have  in  mind  may  lead  up  to  some- 
thing else,  so  let  us  have  it.) 

12.  Discussion: — “Conservation  of  Empty  Receptacles.” 
Opened  by  the  Boston  Association.  (Be  sure  and  do 
not  forget  No.  13  on  the  program'.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  answer  to  many  problems  in  the 
painting  business.) 

13.  Question  box. 

14.  Paper: — “Possibilities  for  the  Master  Painter  in  the 
Near  Future,”  by  the  Boston  Association.  (Be  sure  to 
have  your  lady  friends  at  that  whist  party.) 

15.  Address  on  “Liability  Insurance,”  by  Norman  T.  Hes- 
seltine. 


16.  Paper:— “The  Necessity  of  Compulsory  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation,” by  Henry  B.  Kelley,  chairman  Trade  School 
Education  Committee. 

17.  Address: — “Compulsory  Continuation  Schools,”,  by 
Robert  O.  Small,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education, 
of  Massachusetts.  (Be  sure  to  attend  the  president’s 
reception  and  public  installation  of  officers.) 

18.  Election  of  officers,  to  take  place  on  morning  of  the 
second  day  and  following  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee.  (Be  sure  you  don’t  forget  the  whist  partv 
for  the  ladies.) 

19.  Unfinished  business. 

20.  New  Business.  (Be  sure  to  see  Brother  George  Gilbert 
about  that  whist  party.) 

21.  Reports  of  committees. 

22.  Adjourn  until  evening  at  8 o’clock. 


A iduies  wnisi  party  will  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
convention  January  7,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  in  the  ladies’  parlors. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded,  and  we  want  a large  attendance 
and  lady  friends  are  eordialiy  invited  to  at- 


President’s  reception  and  installation  of  officers  will  be 
held  in  Court  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  January  8 Exer- 
cises will  begin  promptly  at  8 o’clock.  Members,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  Dancing 
and  entertainment.  Music  by  the  Master  Painters’  Orches- 
tra. Musical  director,  Ernest  Schupbach. 

Sessions  daily,  10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m 
Headquarters  at  Court  Hall. 

COMMITTEES: 

Hwstcm^^^^”^’  Warren  Howard,  George 

Hall,  Edward  C.  Beck,  Thomas  W.  Scott,  H.  P.  Dreyer. 
Reception,  Edward  C.  Beck,  Fred  A.  Clark,  John  J.  Haley. 
Program,  John  J.  Haley,  George  B.  Gilbert,  Fred  A Clark 
Press,  George  Houston,  John  J.  Haley,  Alexander  Peters  ' 
Reception  Mrs.  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Alexander  Peters,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Clark  Mrs 
George  Houston,  George  B.  Gilbert.  ’ 

. President,  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park 
Vice-president,  Thomas  W.  Scott,  Weston 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Alexander  Peters,  Boston 
Chief  organizer,  Fred  A.  Clark,  Attleboro 
Assistant  organizer,  George  Houston,  Lawrence 


A.  Ashmun  Kelly  Celebrates. 

A.  Ashmun  Kelly,  the  first  editor  of 
The  Painters  Magazine,  who  long  ago 
retired  from  active  work,  but  is  still 
writing  for  publications  and  issuing 
books  on  painting  subjects,  recently  cel- 
ebrated his  sixty-ninth  birthday.  Know- 
ing the  interest  that  such  an  event 
would  have  for  - its  readers,  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  wrote  to  Mr.  Kelly,  asking 
for  his  photograph  and  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  celebration. 

We  can  do  nothing  better  than  pub- 
lish Mr.  Kelly’s  reply,  written  in  his 
characteristically  breezy  way.  In  this 
reply  he  said: — 

“I  have  no  photo  myself,  have  had 
none  taken  in  the  last  thirty  years,  save 
one  as  ‘Professor  Kelly  and  his  class 
at  Wiona  Tech.  Institute,’  now  13  years 
since.  I still  loom  up  in  that  picture, 
but,  alas!  most  of  my  boys  who  were 
taken  with  me  have  faded  out  of  the 
picture — possibly  some  have  faded  out 
of  life. 

“As  to  my  life,  it  would  offer  no 
points  of  interest  to  the  public — I have 
simply  been  a painter  for  over  fifty 
years,  though  I dare  presume  that  my 
writings  have  won  for  me  a niche  in  the 
temple  of  painting  fame— if  there  be 


such.  I am  about  the  last  of  the  old 
writers,  Maire,  Grinnell,  et  al. 

“However,  I intend  preparing  a short 
sketch  of  my  long  life  for  the  painting 
press,  and  will  be  able  to  leave  a good 
photo  of  myself.  This  will  have  to 
suffice. 

“I  still  find  a good  demand  for  arti- 
cles in  trade  press,  and  my  books  con- 
tinue to  seil,  though  nothing  like  they 
did  ‘befo’  de  war!’  However,  we  have 
a fifty-two-acre  farm  now,  besides  this 
fourteen-acre  place,  my  present  resi- 
dence, and  I shall  not  want  for  food. 

“I  hope  you  will  enjoy  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  you  never  enjoyed  one  before. 
I shall.  All  my  family  will  be  at  the 
table — none  dead  or  missing — including 
a married  son,  who  is  traffic  manager 
with  a big  Pottstown  steel  works.  He 
is  my  next  eldest  son.  My  oldest  boy  is 
our  farmer.  My  youngest  has  another 
year  yet  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 
—the  war  forced  him  out  one  year, 
he  electing  to  farm  rather  than  fight  (I 
don’t  think  he  would  kill  a fly).  He  was 
assisting  his  teacher  in  hiology  and 
botany  when  forced  out  by  the  war— 
and  he  not  twenty-one.  So  we  shall  all 
sit  around  the  festive  hoard,  roast 
chicken,  a mammoth  young  rooster,  and 
fixings. 


I still  feel  young,  but  not  strong 
enough  for  manual  labor,  though  I saw 
all  our  wood  and  do  lots  of  routine  farm 
work,  and  easily  enough.  My  hair 
shows  little  gray,  is  dark  brown,  and 
my  teeth  are  pretty  good— have  nearly 
all  of  my  own.  So  you  will  see  that 
time  has  dealt  leniently  with  me.  God 
has  been  very  good  to  me  in  prolonging 
my  days  in  this  beautiful  world  of  His 
and  surrounding  me  with  such  comfort 
m my  latter  days. 

I r^ain'^^^^  sincerest  good  wishes, 
“Sincerely  yours, 

“A.  Ashmun  Kelly.” 


panv®  ^ Manufacturing  Com- 

recently  desHoyed"by'?re!\a?5fflcerS 


uuuer  cne  name  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Chrome  Producers’  Association. 
The  association  will  try  and  induce  the 
government  to  stop  imports  of  low  grade 
chrome  ore,  much  of  which  comes  in  as 
ballast. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  some- 
how developed  an  apparent  sentiment  favoring  an 
easier  and  less  exacting  practice  of  producing  a 
surface  upon  the  steel  passenger  equipment  cars.  There 
has  been  no  end  of  talk  concerning  the  elimination  of 
roughstuff;  of  applying  some  sort  of  sandpaper  glazing 
made  and  molded  to  sandpaper  down  to  a smooth  and 
presentable  condition  at  about  half  the  cost  in  labor  and 
a great  deal  less  than  half  the  cost  in  material. 

After  all  this  has  been  accomplished  along  comes  an 
enamel  finish  which,  at  the  outlay  of  a couple  of  coats  of 
the  material,  brings  out  the  very  last  touch  of  finality 
and  rounds  out  a process  so  simple  and  direct  that  even 
the  layman  is  able  to  note  the  marked  economy  of  the 
nlan.  Many  a foreman  car  painter  has  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  exceedingly  direct  method  of  finishing  passenger 
equipment  cars  through  the  omission  of  the  roughstuff 
coats,  the  regulation  color  coats,  varnish  coats,  etc.,  and, 
pestered  and  prodded,  he  has  submitted  and  taken  over, 
temporarily,  at  least,  the  system  that  makes  the  work 
seem  like  a vacation  in  June.  That  is,  the  theory  has 
made  a picture  something  like  the  above;  actual  practice, 
however,  has  brought  about  a different  set  of  conditions. 

Good  Foundation  Necessary. 

It  has  been  found  that  where  good,  dependable  surfaces 
are  desired  it  is  necessary  to  lay  on  more  than  a tissue 
naner  film  of  material  to  sandpaper  down  for  a base  upon 
which  to  apply  the  coats  producing  color  and  varnish  in 
one  and  the  same  container,  and  in  the  same  coat  or  coats 
of  material.  These  surrfaces  built  up  froui  the  bare  metal 
with  a thin  foundation  of  weak  and  easily  reduced  pig- 
ment cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  be  any- 
thing more  or  less  than  a makeshift,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  nothing  of  substance  to  shape  up  a surface 
from,  and  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  enough  m^ate- 
rial  in  position  to  permit  workmg  it  down  until  the  high 
and  low  places  have  alike  met  in  a common  level  throng 
rubbing  with  artificial  rubbing  stone  and  water.  Person- 
allv  the  writer  has  as  yet  to  see  a sandpaper  material 
that  is  capable  of  being  worked  down  with  paper  to  a 
level  condition;  it  may  bring  smoothness  and  a certain 
shimmer  of  polish,  but  very  little,  if  any,  degree  of  level- 
nesT  which,  after  all,  is  the  bed  rock  of  the  entire  finish. 

To  produce  anything  of  such  a nature  one  must  have  a 
solid  and  substantial  foundation  of  roughstuff.  built  up 
carefully  with  anywhere  from  five  to  six  coats  of  material, 
all  laid  with  exceeding  care  and  brushed  out  to  a smo^h 
and  fine  condition.  This  class  of  surface  will  come  down 
fine  grained  and  level  and  smooth,  the 
supreme  importance  in  the  development  of  a finish.  Th 
surface  lacking  levelness  cannot,  under  any  set  of  circum- 
stances, be  made  to  produce  a finish  satisfactory  except 
in  one  form.  It  may  have  luster,  but  that  is  all  that  it 
will  have  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful;  and  even 
the  luster  will  lack  that  high,  sharp  brilliancy  character- 
istic of  a high  grade  varnish  shining  from  a surface  at 
the  outset  perfectly  level. 

Imperfections  Stand  Out. 

Of  course,  if  an  enamel  is  used  the  imperfections  of  the 
surface  will  be  less  noticeable  through  the  decreased  ae- 
gree  of  gloss,  but  even  in  this  case,  as  the  wear  on  the 
enamel  makes  its  impression,  and  the  gloss  flattens  out, 
the  surface  imperfections  at  once  begin  to  stand  out  li 
a sore  thumb.  The  surface  brought  up  with  ]ust  a sand- 
ties  and  defects  appear,  and  then  sandpapered  down  for 
the  desired  condition,  will  show  the  putty  marks  almost 
invariably,  and  for  this  reason,  to  wit,  the  sandpaper  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  hard,  and,  for  the  most  part,  adamant 
paper  coat  or  two  of  material,  puttied  where  cavi- 
pigment  down,  as  does  the  rubbing  stone,  simply  slides 
over  it,  leaving  the  splash  of  putty  right  in  place  and 
sticking  out  above  the  adjoining  level  to  catch  every  see- 
ing eye  poked  at  it.  There  are,  as  a rule,  all  manner  of 
surface  defects,  major  and  minor,  to  be  found  on  the  steel 
surface  as  it  returns  to  the  shop  for  painting  repairs, 
and  if  these  are  not  stopped  with  putty  and  surfaced  down 
with  rubbing  stone  and  water  or  other  medium,  and  made 
level  and  an  indivisible  part  of  the  whole  sqrface,  they 
are  sure  to  show  as  the  finish  comes  to  completion. 


It  is  claimed  for  the  enamel  finish,  in  this  case,  that  it 
does  not  reveal  the  shortcomings  of  the  defective  surfac- 
ing as  does  the  high  varnish  gloss,  but  the  retort  may  be 
evoked  that  neither  does  it  through  the  razor  blade  depth 
of  body  lose,  or  swallow  up,  these  defects,  as  does  the 
finish  brought  up  in  the  usual  fashion.  All  in  all,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  surface  of  roughstuff  carefully  rubbed  out, 
after  an  equal  care  in  building,  will  produce  for  the  steel 
equipment  the  most  durable  and  economical  finish. 

Maximum  Wear  Painter’s  Aim. 

To  keep  the  surface  from  Assuring  and  checking  until 
the  maximum  period  of  wear  has  been  secured  is  the  su- 
preme aim  of  the  master  car  and  locomotive  painter. 
Naturally,  there  are  other  desired  factors,  such  as  good 
color  results,  satisfactory  brilliancy  and  a degree  of  wear 
during  the  life  of  the  finish  in  its  better  estate;  but  the 
main  thing,  after  all,  is  to  have  the  surface  appear  solid 
and  intact  for  the  longest  possible  period. 

How  may  we  attain  the  highly  desired  object?  A num- 
ber of  painters  would  doubtless  offer  as  many  different 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  result  above  mentioned 
as  there  are  phases  of  the  moon  or  signs  of  a summer 
shower,  but  we  feel  sure  that  a majority  of  the  explana- 
tions would  practically  emphasize  the  value  of  getting 
the  primary  foundation  coats  onto  the  surface  right  and 
according  to  the  most  approved  standards,  and  then  al- 
lowing each  coat  adequate  time  in  which  to  dry  thoroughly 
through  and  through. 

One  of  the  best  surfacing  experts  it  has  been  the  writer’s 
good  pleasure  to  know  has  often  affirmed  this  sum  of  the 
matter.  This  was  the  late  W.  H.  Dutton,  for  many  years 
master  car  painter  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Mr. 
Dutton  always  insisted  upon  giving  the  under  coats,  the 
primer,  filler,  roughstuff,  etc.,  a full  drying  period.  If  there 
was  any  hurrying  to  be  done  in  painting  and  finishing  the 
job  it  always  came  after  the  basic  coats  were  fully  in  place 
and  dried  perfectly.  He  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  far 
more  feasible  to  rush  on  the  color  and  varnish  coats  than  to 
practice  the  game  of  hurry  when  fetching  along  the  founda- 
tion coats.  And  the  splendid  wearing  qualities  of  the  equip- 
ment under  his  able  charge  gave  the  best  possible  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dutton’s  plan  of  action. 

The  steel  coach  has,  of  course,  introduced  some  elements 
quite  foreign  to  the  wooden  car,  but  to  a certain  direct  ex- 
tent what  is  good  for  wood  surfaces  is  likewise  good  for  the 
steel  ones.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a result  of  numerous 
tests  that  steel  has  a much  greater  linear  expansion  and 
contraction  than  wood — a surprisingly  greater  amount,  in 
fact— which  is  made  by  not  a few  painters  to  account  for 
the  tendency  of  the  steel  surface  to  rid  itself  of  the  finish 
during  seasons  when  expansion  and  contraction  are  most 
likely  to  occur. 

Over  these  abnormal  actions  of  the  surface  the  painter 
has  virtually  no  control;  his  chief  aim  may  well  be  to 
limit,  so  far  as  his  resources  extend,  this  action  of  the  steel 
through  a series  of  especially  good  coatings  designed  ex- 
pressly to  protect  and  secure  the  metal  against  the  cold 
and  heat  in  their  extreme  degrees.  In  this  plan  the  use  of 
pure  raw  linseed  oil  becomes  the  chief  factor;  not  that  an 
excessive  quantity  of  the  oil  should  be  employed,  but  a suf- 
ficient quantity,  rather,  to  give  to  the  pigment  a well  bal- 
anced measure  of  elasticity.  It  is  understood  that  steel 
or  iron  surfaces  have  a negative  capacity  for  the  absorption 
of  linseed  oil,  or  of  any  other  oil,  for  that  matter,  so  this 
plan  of  selecting  the  proper  quantity  must  be  observed  in 
its  most  concrete  degree. 

Basis  for  First  Coat 

One  part  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  three  parts  of  turpentine, 
is  a most  excellent  working  basis  for  the-  use  of  an  oil  in- 
gredient as  a first  coat  material  upon  the  raw  metal.  The 
second  coat  will  need  a reduced  measure  of  oil,  with  just 
enough  for  thb  third  coat  to  insure  a correct  binding  prop- 
erty and  preserve  the  graduated  line  of  oil  employment.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  thinner  the  body  of  pigment 
on  the  steel  or  metal  surface  consistent  with  the  quality 
of  the  finish  desired  the  tougher  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  finish,  but  we  believe  this  claim  may  be  seriously 
questioned.  At  any  rate,  we  have  heard  it  so  questioned 
by  automobile  painters  having  the  duty  at  all  times  thrust 
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upon  them  to  not  only  produce  a surface  highly  perfected 
in  point  of  detailed  work  and  surpassing  luster,  but  to  so 
produce  it  that  the  minimum  of  surface  checks  and  crack- 
ing will  ensue. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  automobile  painter  must  ap- 
ply a large  number  of  coatings  In  order  to  develop  the  high 
quality  of  finish  which  it  is  expected  the  horseless  vehicle 
should  carry.  Many  cars,  in  fact,  must  have  as  a means 
of  producing  the  desired  surface  quality  and  the  brilliancy 
of  effect  not  less  than  from  18  to  25  coats  of  material. 
This  finish,  moreover,  is  expected  to  wear  for  many  months 
without  checking  or  otherwise  showing  any  traces  of  sur- 
face disruption.  And  the . prominent  fact  that  it  does  so 
wear  is  a convincing  argument,  if  argument  were  needed, 
to  prove  that  it  is  feasible  to  use  a large  number  of  coats 
of  pigment  in  the  development  of  the  finish  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  surface  secure  against  (Tracking  and  fissur- 
ing  through  lihe  action  of  the  metal  created  by  varying  de- 
grees of  heat  and  sold.  The  action  uppermost,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  to  procure  for  the  foundation  coats — and  for  all 
the  coats,  for  that  matter — a thoroughly  seasoned  condition 
of  drying. 

With  these  coats  of  material  designed  and  balanced  in  a 
manner  to  resist  most  tenaciously  the  action  of  the  metal 
or  wood,  as  well  as  the  elements,  and  dried  in  prime  shape, 
we  shall  have  the  last  word  in  durability  for  the  finish. 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

About  every  master  car  and  locomotive  painter  will  at 
once  recognize  this  “rambunctious”  enemy  of  Safety  First 
to  life  and  property  values.  Spontaneous  combustion  has 
stalked  abroad  in  practically  all  car  paint  shops  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  he  has  invariably  proved  an  unwelcome 
guest.  It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
his  banishment  has  been  made  almost,  if  not  quite,  com- 
plete. It  is  an  eternal  warfare  against  the  presence  of  this 
persistent  maurauder  that  has  been  the  means  of  outlawing 
him. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  one  of  the  easiest  forms  of 
fire,  after  all  only  a slight  cause  is  needed  to  “start  some- 
thing.” The  list  of  things  which  are  qualified  to  start  a fire 
is  an  extended  one  and  includes  such  common  household 
necessities  as  oat  meal,  corn  meal,  etc.  Lampblack,  carbon 
black  and  dry  bone  black  represent  other  forms  of  dry 
material  which  spontaneously  Ignite  under  certain  favor- 
able conditions. 

Perhaps  these  will  not  be  recognized  as  common  mate- 
rials for  this  class  of  ignition,  but  they  have  been  known  to 
spontaneously  ignite,  and,  therefore,  may  be  esteemed  as 
dangerous  to  have  about  the  premises  except  when  carefully 
safeguarded  and  rendered  negative.  The  more  common  ma- 
terials which  give  trouble  unless  very  carefully  taken  care 
of  are  oily  waste  and  rags,  excelsior  and  tow  and  similar 
materials.  If  saturated  only  with  raw  linseed  oil  thev  are 
less  dangerous,  manifestly,  than  if  this  oil  is  in  part  re- 
inforced with  a portion  of  turpentine,  benzine,  kerosene, 
etc.  Add  some  ordinary  wood  filler  to  the  combination 
and  it  becomes  highly  inflammable. 

Clothing,  overalls  or  jumpers,  saturated  more  or  less  with 
oils,  thinners,  paints,  varnish,  etc.,  are  dangerous  if  left 
rolled  up  and  placed  in  rather  tight  quarters  for  any  length 
of  time.  Such  garments,  in  fact,  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  allowed  to  remain  in  lockers  tinless  hung 
loosely  in  place  with  plenty  of  air  circulation.  The  methods 
of  prevention  in  the  case  nf  waste  and  rags  and  other  fire 
catching  fabrics  are  so  simple  that  the  layman  even  will  be 
armed  for  the  occasion,  for  by  merely  picking  these  mate- 
rials up  as  they  become  saturated  with  the  ingredients 
which  combine  to  make  them  dangerous,  and  throwing  them 
into  containers  located  at  conveilient  intervals  about  the 
shop,  and  at  the  close  of  the  working  day  removing  the 
contents  to  a location  outside  the  working  quarters,  the 
danger  is  reduced  at  once  to  the  minimum.  The  prime  law 
of  preservation  against  spontaneous  combustion  is  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Thus  endeth  most  of  the  fire  menace. 

The  Clean  Finish. 

The  clean  finish  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  getting  the 
surface  clean  for  the  final  operation  of  laying  the  finishing 
varnish  coat,  as  it  is  a matter  of  making  preparation  for 
that  coat  early  in  the  journey  leading  up  to  the  finish.  All 
cleanliness  is  not  a consummation  achieved  in  a brief  hour 
or  two  of  time  at  the  conclusion,  or  almost  the  conclusion 
of  the  painting  and  finishing  of  the  car  or  locomotive. 
Rather  is  it  a small  beginning  way  back  in  the  early  proc- 
ess of  the  work — back  at  the  priming  coat,  if  you  will 

The  clean  and  thorough  dusting  of  the  surface  at  the 


first  bend  in  the  road,  or  at  the  priming  coat,  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  the  improved  appearing  finish.  Then  at  all 
the  other  operations  let  the  cleaning,  and  the  dusting,  go 
on  until  the  surface  is  amply  clean  and  fit  to  receive  the 
next  application  of  material.  Not  alone  is  the  toil  of  dust- 
ing, the  sweat  and  dirt,  a certain  factor  of  large  capacity 
in  the  development  of  the  finish 

There  is  the  working  down  of  the  surface  at  all  the 
stages  of  the  journey,  the  smoothing  and  leveling  up,  to  be 
reckoned  with.  One  sees  so  many  otherwise  fine  surfaces 
permitted  to  go  rough  and  uncouth  at  the  edges  and  around 
the  moldings,  and  at  other  points  where  it  is  difficult  to  get 
close  into  and  around.  This  is  simply  a result  of  careless- 
ness in  surfacing  during  the  various  operations.  Gradually 
as  the  work  proceeds  these  neglected  corners  and  spots 
become  clogged  and  rough  with  pigment  that  should  have 
from  the  very  first  been  smoothed  down  and  made  as  fine 
as  the  most  accessible  bit  of  surface. 

These  are  blemishes  which  no  amount  of  refinement  at 
the  last  stage  of  the  finish  can  succeed  in  eliminating. 
They  represent  an  inexcusable  form  of  neglect  which  no 
finisher  and  painter  will  be  likely  to  acknowledge  respon- 
sibility for,  but  which  some  one  must  surely  have  a hand  in 
developing.  What  a measure  of  work — even  of  humiliation 
— may  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  the  painting  and  finishing 
process  if  these  comparatively  small  items  of  work  could 
be  attended  to  fully  as  the  surface  is  brought  along  on  its 
journey. 

One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  painter’s  trade  consists, 
or  should  consist,  of  refining  the  surface,  of  getting  down 
and  out  of  sight,  the  blemishes  and  dirt  eruptions  and  the 
roughness  which  naturally  belong  to  the  surface — is  a nat- 
ural part  of  it  in  its  unfinished  estate.  And  all  this,  as 
above  said,  needs  to  be  performed  as  the  work  comes  along, 
beginning  at  the  first  coat.  Then  when  we  come  to  the  final 
coat  of  varnish  only  the  work  which  should  belong  to 
that  coat  will  need  to  be  attended  to. 

What  Have  We  to  Expect  of  Varnish? 

Naturally,  we  expect  very  much  of  this  subtle  and  many- 
sided  material,  as  we  have  the  good  right  to;  but  the  man- 
ner of  going  about  the  business  of  qualifying  the  varnish 
to  meet  our  expectations  is  sometimes  so  unreasonable  and 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  common  law  governing  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  material  that  it  is  indeed  almost 
miraculotis  that  it  is  able  to  furnish  the  average  splendid 
results  given  day  after  day.  Anything  so  highly  organized 
and  refined  and  chemically  wrought  out  must  have,  it  would 
seem,  a form  of  treatment  of  the  most  expert  and  reason- 
able type. 

However,  today  varnish  is  getting  in  many  instances  al- 
most the  same  class  of  handling  and  fashion  of  ap- 
plication that  the  color  which  precedes  it  is  getting.  It  is 
applied  in  an  apartment  frequently  too  cold,  and  too  damp, 
and  with  too  great  a circulation  of  air,  and  with  great  swirls 
of  dust  and  dirt  rolling  furiously  upward,  and  with  fairly 
all  manner  of  operations  going  on.  And  here  the  general 
foreman  or  the  shop  superintendent  dismiss  the  rigors  of 
the  situation  with  the  curt  observation  that  it’s  “just  var- 
nish, anyway,  and  the  varnishes  of  today  are  tougher  and 
will  stand  more  abuse,  if  need  be,  than  the  varnishes  of  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago — yes,  of  five  years  ago. 

Wfiile  this  is  in  part  true,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
varnish  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  being  immune  to 
dirt  and  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  thermometer;  admittedly, 
varnish  is  a greatly  improved  article  of  protection  and 
adornment.  It  has  the  capacity  of  resisting  elemental  mani- 
festations to  a surprising  extent.  It  works  freely  under 
atm(3spheric  irregularities  calculated  to  destroy  a really 
sensitive  material,  as  we  were  wont  to  consider  it.  and  it 
dries  under  conditions  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
scared  the  average  finisher  out  of  a year’s  growth;  dries, 
too,  to  a high  and  most  brilliant  luster,  and  without,  in 
most  cases,  going  dead  or  sweating  out  or  doing  a number 
of  other  things  which  formerly  we  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect might  occur,  and,  in  fact,  usually  did  occur. 

We  hear  much  of  the  varnish  that  will  stand  up  and  shine 
forth  after  boiling  water  has  been  poured  over  it  and  the 
shimmer  has  been  well  scalded,  but  this,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  is  not  the  greatest  achievement  which  is  adding 
to  the  fame  of  present  day  varnish.  Rather,  we  take  it, 
varnish  becomes  famous  through  its  ability  to  go  out  on 
the  highways  and  along  the  steel  rails  and  live  and  hold  a 
glorious  lustei;  in  the  face  of  a terribly  harsh  and  exacting 
service.  Long  months  of  hard  wear  and  tear,  with  cinders 
pelting  its  fine  and  apparently  delicate  cuticle,  with  neither 
water  nor  oil  emulsion  cleaner  properly  applied,  in  sun- 
shine and  storm,  with  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  biting 
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cold  of  winter  nipping  at  its  vitals,  varnish  holds  on  and 
shines  blithely,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  richly. 

The  Qualities  of  Varnish. 

Such,  in  frief.  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  varnish,  as 
the  practical  car  and  locomotive  painter  knows  it.  And 
in  the  face  of  this  record  may  we  not  ask  what  the  length 
of  its  days  and  the  goodness  of  its  service  might  prove  to 
be  if  it  were  given  a better  chance  to  develop  all  its  re- 
sources and  live  out  its  natural  period  of  durability?  It 
is  true  that  some  apparently  similarly  constituted  varnishes 
—sometimes  the  same  varnish,  as  a matter  of  fact — wears 
better  and  has  a finer  luster  at  all  times  during  the  wearing 
period  on  different  surfaces  brought  up  alike  to  the  var- 
nishing stage,  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
case  the  varnish  has  been  flowed  on  heavier  and  handled 
more  expertly  than  it  has  in  the  other  case. 

That  is  to  say,  one  varnisher  is  often  more  capable  and 
able  to  apply  more  varnish  to  a given  surface  than  another 
workman  is,  with  the  result,  not  infrequently,  that  the 
surface  coated  up  with  the  heavier  body  of  material  gives 
the  greater  wear  and  always  the  more  brilliant  finish.  The 
good  varnisher  knows  intuitively  practically  the  amount 
of  varnish  a surface  will  take  care  of,  and  how  much  he 
can  make  stay  in  place  and  flow  to  its  natural  state  of  depth 
and  elegance;  whereas  the  fair  to  good — always  falling  a 
little  short  of  the  latter — works  his  varnish  much  after 
the  order  of  spreading  paint  or  color;  he  puts  on  a coat  too 
thin  in  body  to  flow  out  of  a ridgy  state,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  the  finish  looks,  as  it  is,  in  an  impov- 
erished and  ill-nurtured  condition. 

Such  a finish  is  never  able  to  hold  its  own  under  even 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  never  at  any  time 
does  it  appear  to  advantage  nor  give  the  protection  which 
the  surface  is  entitled  to  receive.  What  we  have  to  expect 
of  varnish  is  a term  of  service  under  average  conditions 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months;  this  with  three  solid  and 
richly  flowed  on  coats  of  varnish.  In  return  we  should  see 
to  it  that  the  varnish  gets  decent  treatment  during  its 
days  of  development  on  the  surface;  that  it  is  applied  in  a 
warm  apartment  that  is  fairly  clean,  at  least,  and  is  well 
ventilated,  and  with  a uniform  degree  of  heat  maintained 
during  the  drying  free  from  dust,  etc.  Varnish  is  consid- 
erably human,  after  all,  and  it  invites  a sure  form  of  hu- 
mane treatment. 

Preservation  of  the  Car  Interior  Finish. 

The  preservation  of  the  finish  on  the  interior  of  the  car, 
without  too  much  varnishing,  is  an  uppermost  topic  with 
all  master  car  painters.  The  trouble  is  and  has  been  one 
of  overmuch  varnishing  rather  than  an  insufficient  amount 
of  it.  The  car  coming  to  the  shop  for  repainting  repairs 
has  been  listed  for  revarnishing  on  the  inside  almost  invari- 
ably until,  as  one  master  painter  recently  put  it,  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  car  “has  been  varnished  to  death.” 

You  hardly  have  to  be  a painter  to  know  what  such  a 
state  of  “varnishitis”  means,  because,  if  you  have  given 
the  matter  some  observation  and  investigation  it  will  be 
noted  that  checking  and  Assuring  of  the  surface  is  going 
on  famously,  and  it  is  only  a matter  of  a short  while  before 
the  entire  fabric  of  material  is  literally  shot  through  with 
disease  and  is  beginning  to  peel  and  flake  off  in  ribbons. 

The  writer  had  the  duty  last  winter  and  since  then  to  ex- 
amine not  a few  surfaces  on  the  car  interior  which  had 
peel  and  rolled  off,  in  many  instances  clean  to  the  metal, 
after  having  fissured  like  an  old-fashioned  mud  pie.  Master 
Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
raad,  once  made  the  observation,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
that  “more  surfaces  are  overvarnished  than  are  undervar- 
nished; that,  in  fact,  they  are  loaded  up  with  altogether  too 
much  varnish.” 

And  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  veteran  paint 


shop  administrator  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in  respect  to 
this  phase  of  the  car  interior  finish.  The  car  interior  that 
reaches  the  shop  in  a fair  degree  of  luster,  with  an  intact 
rabric  of  the  lustrons  material,  may  many  times  be  rubbed  up 
with  crude  oil  and  pumice  stone  flour  and  made  to  look  like 
new;  and  in  this  condition  it  is,  more  often  than  not,  in 
better  shape  to  stand  the  hard  service  which  is  imposed 
upon  it  than  it  would  be  carrying  an  additional  coat  of 
varnish. 

The  surface  has,  under  these  circumstances,  plenty  of 
protection,  without  lugging  the  burden  of  a surplus  quan- 
tity of  varnish  about,  and  thus  equipped,  it  is  qualified  to 
give  a good  account  of  itself  in  every  way  satisfactory  to 
the  public.  By  keeping  a close  watch  on  the  interior  finish 
of  the  car  the  master  painter  may  conserve  and  preserve 
the  finish  at  a decreased  expense,  and  obtain  for  his  em- 
ploying company  a measure  of  service  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, with  all  the  refinements  which  an  exacting  volume  of 
people  enjoy  and  dwell  upon  in  terms  of  home  comfort  ap- 
preciation. Interior  renovation  and  resurfacing  are  factors 
of  economy  with  which  it  is  worth  while  to  be  concerned. 

Exterior  Car  Painting  Observations. 

Theie  are  certain  important  parts  of  the  car  exterior 
which  appear  to  need  extra  paint  and  varnish  protection. 
As,  for  example,  the  outside  of  the  window  sash,  belt-rail 
surfaces,  the  clear  story,  roof,  etc.  All  these  parts  of  the 
car  have  appealed  to  the  writer  as  being  in  especial  need 
of  some  extra  attention,  and  it  has  always  seemed  that  an 
additional  coat  of  varnish  for  the  sash  and  the  belt  rail 
and  sill,  and  for  the  clear  story,  and  an  extra  coat  of  paint 
for  the  roof,  could  be  considered  a good  investment.  The 
steel  car  roof  is,  moreover,  entitled  to  special  surfacing 
processes  to  the  end  that  all  corrosion  and  rusting,  and 
disease  spots  in  general,  might  be  completely  removed  be- 
fore repainting. 

Then  there  is  a constant  decay  going  on  about  the  clear 
story , back  of  the  screens  where  water  and  moisture  lodge 
and  set  up  a commotion,  and  a corrosion  may  be  found,  as 
a rule,  a most  likely  place  for  scraping  operations.  These 
should  not  be  neglected  even  for  a single  shopping  of  the 
car,  because  rust  never  is  idle;  it  is  as  industrious  as 
the  busy  bee,  and  to  get  the  best  of  it  one  must  keep  an 
open  eye  on  the  situation  at  all  times. 

Some  master  painters,  endowed  with  proper  authority, 
make  it  a practice  to  detail  a painter  or  two  at  important 
terminals  where  cars  lay  over  daily  to  watch  for  signs  of 
corrosion  at  the  clear  story,  roof,  etc.,  and  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  trouble,  to  scrape  and  repaint  the  effected 
parts.  In  this  manner  they  forestall  the  rusting  blight  and 
keep  it  under  control  until  reshopping  occurs,  at  which  time 
it  is  much  easier  to  give  the  surface  a thorough  cleaning 
and  repainting. 

On  some  roads  today  it  is  the  practice  to  apply  three 
coats  of  varnish  to  the  outside  of  all  passenger  equipment 
cars,  and  when  this  plan  is  adhered  to  the  sash  and  belt 
rail  and  all  parts  especially  subject  to  rust  are  quite  sure 
to  at  least  get  a good  body  of  protective  material.  Where 
the  two-coat  method  is  in  vogue  it  would  be  a measure  of 
precaution  to  apply  an  extra  coat  of  varnish,  to  the  parts 
mentioned. 

This  would  put  them  on  a footing  with  the  less  exposed 
parts  of  the  car,  and  insure  a better  wearing  service  for 
them,  with  the  result  that  a greater  uniformity  in  appear- 
ance could  be  established.  It  is  never  a loss  to  give  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  heavier  wear  some  additional  mate- 
rial to  reinforce  their  structure  and  render  them  more  se- 
cure against  the  pitiless  elements  swooping  down  upon 
them  from  every  quarter.  To  keep  the  moisture  out  and 
deny  corrosion  a foothold  is  to  give  length  of  days  and  bet- 
ter looks  to  the  finish. 


Gets  More  Frontage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Linseed  Products 
Company  has  purchased  50  feet  of 
frontage  in  the  north  side  of  Smallman 
street,  between  34th  and  35th  streets, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  approximately 
$20,000.  The  parcel  is  vacant  and  adjoins 
a three-story  brick  building  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  purchaser.  The  lot  ex- 
tends 128  feet  to  Spruge  way  in  the  rear. 
With  the  present  holdings^  the  company 
now  has  100  feet  of  frontage.  It  was 


said  by  an  ofllcial  of  the  company  that 
improvements  were  planned  for  the 
newly-acquired  property,  but  that  work 
would  not  be  started  befqre  spring. 


New  Booklet  on  Zinc  Oxides. 

The  American  Zinc  Lead  and  Smelt- 
ing Company  has  issued  a new  booklet 
on  zinc  oxides  and  methods  of  using, 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest 
and  be  helpful  to  paint  manufacturers. 


as.well  as  to  give  to  the  master  painters 
a better  idea  of  the  manufacture  of 
paints.  The  booklet  not  only  deals  with 
the  subject  of  zinc  oxides,  but  also  gives 
suggestions  on  the  mixing,  grinding  and 
tinting  of  paints.  There  are  short  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  the  tinting  and 
hiding  power  of  pigments,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  oil  absorption  and 
body  of  pigments.  The  company  will 
send  the  booklet  to  any  one  who  writes 
for  it,  to  its  oflice.  Pierce  Building,  St. 
Louis. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painters 
Get  Increase. 

UNDER  AN  ORDER  FROM  the 
United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, approved  by  Director 
General  McAdoo,  railway  equipment 
painters  will  receive  a minimum  of  68 
cents  an  hour. 

The  recommendation  which  is  desig- 
nated as  “Addendum  No.  2 to  Supple- 
ment No.  4 to  General  Order  No.  27,” 
makes  provision  for  the  wages  of  men 
doing  special  work  in  various  lines.  Sec- 
tion 3 is  the  one  which  refers  to  paint- 
ers and  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
specific  reference  to  them  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Sec.  3.  , For  * * * * coach  and  loco- 
motive painters  employed  to  perform 
varnishing,  surfacing,  lettering  or  deco- 
rating * * * * who  were  on  January  1, 
1918,  receiving  less  than  fifty-five  (55) 
cents  per  hour,  establish  a basic  mini- 
mum rate  of  fifty-five  (55)  cents  per 
hour;  and  to  this  basic  minimum  rate, 
and  all  other  hourly  rates  of  fifty-five 
(55)  cents  per  hour  and  above  in  effect 
as  of  January  1,  1918,  add  thirteen  (13) 
cents  per  hour,  establish  a minimum 
rate  of  sixty-eight  (68)  cents  per  hour. 

Sec.  8.  The  application  of  this  order 
shall  not  in  many  case  operate  to  estab- 
lish a less  favorable  rate  or  condition 
than  provided  for  in  Supplement  No.  4 
to  General  Order  No.  27. 

Sec.  9.  For  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order,  see  Articles  IV, 
V and  VI,  Supplement  No.  4 to  General 
Order  No.  27,  excepting  therefrom  such 
provisions  as  relate  to  its  effective  date. 

There  was  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railway  equip- 
ment painters  over  the  question  of 
wages,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  men 
were  not  receiving  as  high  wages  as 
those  paid  in  the  house  painting  line. 
For  the  painters  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  J.  C.  Skemp,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
ers, Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  with  the  Washington  authori- 
ties. The  increase,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Skemp. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  order  fixing  the. 
rate  of  wages,  Mr.  Skemp  says:  — 
“Section  9 implies  that  the  rates 
awarded  in  Addendum  No.  2 were  effec- 
tive September  1,  rates  prior  to  that  time 
to  be  as  provided  in  Supplement  No.  4 
to  General  Order  No.  27.  If  this  under- 
standing is  correct  back  pay  for  straight 
time  from  January  1 to  September  1 will 
be  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  .of  fifty- 
eight  (58)  cents  and  other  rates  pro- 
vided in  Supplement  No.  4,  overtime  will 
be  paid  at  these  rates  and  as  straight 
time  from  January  1,  to  July  1,  and  as 
time  and  one-half  from  July  1 to  Sep- 
tember 1.  Prom  September  1,  the  sixty- 
eight  (68)  cent  minimum  and  higher 
rates  will  be  paid  for  straight  time  and 
overtime  will  be  paid  as  time  and  one- 
half.  We  are  asking  the  board  to  con- 
firm or  correct  this  interpretation  of  the 
Addendum,  the  Supplement  and  the  Gen- 
eral Order.” 


Hoover’s  Appeal  for  Food. 

America’s  opportunity  for  renewed 
service  and  sacrifice  is  the  text  of  the 
message  to  the  American  people  from 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  United  States  Pood 
Administrator,  read  in  the  churches 
throughout  the  nation. 


December  2,  1918,  inaugurated  a 

seven-day  campaign  termed  “Food  Con- 
servation Week  for  World  Relief.”  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  United  States  Pood  Ad- 
ministration endeavors  through  various 
mediums  to  show  that  American  people 
the  food  obligation  that  rests  upon  each 
individual.  With  the  Allied  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  liberated  countries,  it  is 
estimated  that  300,000,000  human  beings 
are  looking  to  America  for  food.  Among 
these  nations  are  Belgium,  Northern 
Prance,  Central  Russia,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, Poland,  Rumania  and  Armenia. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  message  was  as  fol- 
lows;— 

“Again,  in  full  confidence,  I call  upon 
tthe  American  people  to  set  aside  Sun- 
day, December  1,  and  the  week  follow- 
ing, for  the  consideration  of  America’s 
opportunity  for  renewed  service  and  sac- 
rifice. 

“Last  summer,  when  the  military  sit- 
uation was  acute,  we  assured  the  Inter- 
Allied  Pood  Conference  in  London,  that 
whatever  the  war-food  program  of  the 
Allies  required  we  were  prepared  to 
meet;  that  the  conference  need  not  con- 
sider whether  or  not  we  had  the  sup- 
plies— we  were  prepared  to  find  them; 
we  pledged  ourselves,  by  the  voluntary 
economy  of  our  people,  to  have  the  re- 
serves in  food  to  supply  all  necessities. 
The  ending  of  the  war  does  not  release 
us  from  the  pledge.  The  same  popula- 
tions must  be  fed,  and  until  another  sea- 
son has  passed  they  cannot  feed  them- 
selves. 

“The  change  in  the  foreign  situation 
necessarily  alters  the  details  of  our  food 
program,  because  the  freeing  of  the  seas 
from  the  submarine  menace  renders  ac- 
cessible the  wheat  supplies  of  India, 
Australia  and  the  Argentine.  The  total 
food  demand  upon  the  United  States  is 
not  diminished,  however.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  increased.  In  addition  to  the 
supplying  of  those  to  whom  we  are  al- 
ready pledged,  we  now  have  the  splen- 
did opportunity  and  obligation- of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  those  millions  of  people 
in  the  hitherto  occupied  territories  who 
are  facing  actual  starvation.  The  people 
of  Belgium,  Northern  France,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  Montenegro,  Poland,  Russia 
and  Armenia  rely  upon  America  for 
immediate  aid.  We  must  also  partici- 
pate in  the  preservation  of  the  newly 


liberated  nations  in  Austria;  nor  can  we 
ignore  the  effect  on  the  future  world 
developments  of  a famine  condition 
among  those  other  people  whom  we  have 
recently  released  from  our  enemies.  All 
these  considerations  mean  that  upwards 
of  300,000,000  people,  in  addition  to  those 
we  are  already  pledged  to  serve,  are 
now  looking  to  us  in  their  misery  and 
famine.  Our  appeal  today  is,  therefore, 
larger  than  the  former  appeal  to  the 
‘war  conscience’  of  our  people.  The  new 
appeal  is  the  ‘world  conscience,’  which 
must  be  the  guiding  inspiration  of  our 
future  program. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  me  to  take  charge  for  this 
government  of  this  work;  to  perfect  and 
enlarge  the  arrangements  for  foodstuffs 
to  the  populations  of  Belgium  and 
Prance  now  being  released,  and  to  or- 
ganize and  determine  the  need  of  pro- 
vision to  the  liberated  peoples  of  South- 
ern Europe  to  prevent  such  debacle  as 
has  taken  place  in  Russia. 

“The  determining  factor  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  enlarged  appeal  will  be 
the  vivid  consciousness  in  every  indi- 
vidual in  each  community  of  obligation 
and  opportunity.  It  is  that  common  rec- 
ognition of  obligation  that  we  now  wish 
to  create.  Such  an  intelligent  ‘world 
conscience’  in  the  American  people  must 
be  the  main  dependence  of  the  stricken 
countries  of  the  world  until  normal  con- 
ditions are  once  more  restored. 

“America,  by  her  participation  in  the 
war,  has  accomplished  her  objectives  of 
self-defense  and  of  vindicating  the  effi- 
ciency of  a government  in  which  the 
people,  and  the  people  only,  are  sov- 
ereign. She  has  established  the  founda- 
tions of  government  by  the  people 
throughout  the  enemy  countries,  and 
this  is  the  real  bulwark  of  world  peace. 
We  have  yet  to  build  on  these  founda- 
tions. No  government  nor  nation  can 
stand  if  its  people  are  starving.  We 
must  do  our  part  if  the  world  be  not 
consumed  in  a flame  of  anarchy. 

“The  American  people,  in  this  most 
critical  period  of  their  history,  have  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only 
their  ability  to  assist  in  establishing 
peace  on  earth,  but  also  their  consecra- 
tion, by  self-denial,  to  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity.” 


O ■ 

Problem  of  the  Three  Painters. 

One  painter  can  paint  15  square  yards  in  one  hour.  Another  can 
paint  15  square  yards  in  two  hours.  A third  painter  can  paint  15 
• square  yards  in  three  hours.  How  long  will  it  take  the  three  work- 
ing together  to  paint  15  square  yards? 

This  problem,  published  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Magazine, 
received  considerable  attention  from  our  readers.  The  first  correct 
answer  was  received  from  S.  E.  Barber  & Son,  of  Hope  Valley,  R.  I. 

Their  solution  is  as  follov;s:  — 

First  man  does  1 square  yard  in  4 minutes;  second  man  does  3/6 
square  yards  in  the  same  time;  third  man  does  2/6  square  yards  in 
same  time.  Altogether  they  do  11/6  square  yards  in  4 minutes.  Divide 
15  square  yards  by  11/6  to  find  the  number  of  periods,  which  gives 
S 2/11  periods  of  4 minutes,  or  32  8/11  minutes  to  do  the  job. 

Perhaps  a less  complicated  solution  is  the  following: — The  three 
men  working  together  can  do  15/6  jobs  in  1 hour;  if  they  do 
15/6  (11/6)  jobs  in  1 hoxir.  they  would  do  1/6  of  the  job  in  as  many 
minutes  as  11  is  contained  times  in  1 hour  (60  minutes),  or  5 5/11 
times  or  minutes.  And  if  5 5/11  minutes  is  1/6,  then  6/6.  or  the  full 
job,  would  be  6 times  5 5/11  minutes,  or  32  8/11  minutes. 

Now  that  The  Painters  Magazine  is  on  the  subject  of  problems,  if 
our  leaders  have  any  that  they  think  would  exercise  the  mathemati- 
cal ingenuity  of  other  readers  of  The  Magazine,  they  are  invited  to 
send  them  in  and  we  will  gladly  publish  them. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Markets 


]\Iarket  conditions  make  it  very  difficult  to 
quote  prices  to  the  painters  that  will  endure  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  small  lots  there  is  natur- 
ally a differential  in  prices  as  compared  with 
larger  quotations  on  larger  lots.  For  this  reason 
the  publishing  of  a page  of  prices  on  painting 
materials,  prices  at  which  painting  contractors 
can  secure  their  goods,  has  been  made  a feature 
of  The  Painters  Magazine.  These  prices  show 
the  general  trend  of  the  market,  but  do  not  al- 
ways show  prices  at  any  given  point  in  the  coun- 
try, as  these  vary  with  freight  rates  and  local 
conditions.  Readers  should  always  bear  this  in 
mind.  The  prices  current  for  this  issue  will  be 
found  on  page  444. 


The  market  for  paints  and  paint  materials  has 
not  shifted  much  since  the  declaration  of  an  arm- 
istice, but  it  is  noted  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
slightly  easier  feeling.  Some  of  the  buyers  are  fearful  lest 
there  shall  be  a decline  in  the  market  later — not  fearful 
of  the  decline  itself,  but  of  the  possibility  that  if  they  buy 
now  they  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  future  drop.  For 
this  reason  these  buyers  have  been  hesitating  about  taking 
on  a liberal  supply. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  the  heavy  months  for  painters 
or  for  retailers,  and  there  is  not  much  need  of  actively 
buying  at  the  present  time,  though  some  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  around  for  the  best  prices.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  been  as  yet  little  tendency  on  the  part  of  any 
sellers  to  undersell  each  other  thus  far. 

Among  the  manufacturers  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  feel  that  the  changed  conditions  will  bring  about  a 
sharp  decline  in  prices  within  the  near  future.  They  say 
that  the  demand  for  materials  is  bound  to  be  heavy.  Paint- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  very  much 
neglected  since  the  opening  of  the  war — even  before  this 
country  actually  entered  the  conflict.  Buildings,  outside 
and  inside,  have  not  been  maintained  up  to  the  former 
standard.  And  then,  building  of  all  kinds  had  ceased.  The 
government  had  placed  a ban  on  all  new  building  save  such 
as  could  show  Its  need  as  a measure  for  winning  the  war. 

New  all  this  is  changed.  All  building  restrictions  have 
been  removed,  and  the  only  things  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  projected  work  are  such  things  as  are  the  natural 
reeults  of  economic  conditions — there  are  no  longer  any 
artificial  barriere. 

While  it  may  not  be  expected  that  there  will  be  much 
building  for  the  next  few  months,  with  the  opening  of 
spring  there  should  be  a rush,  and  this  Should  call  for  a 
heavy  demand  for  all  sorts  of  painting  materials. 

About  the  only  marked  change  in  price  in  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  the  decline  in  turpentine.  The  price  has 
been  high,  and  even  the  declines  have  not  stimulated  buying 
to  any  remarkable  degree.  There  has  been  a recession  in 
flaxseed  prices,  which  is  natural  to  expect  at  this  time  of 


the  year,  but  thus  far  the  break  in  seed  has  not  materially 
affected  the  price  of  the  oil. 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

No  change  reported  in  the  price  of  white  lead,  either 
basic  carbonate  or  basic  sulphate,  and  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  any  change  being  made  for  some  time.  Cor- 
roders,  while  reporting  that  sales  are  not  active  now,  are 
not  concerned  about  the  future,  for  they  have  plenty  of 
business  to  take  care  of  on  contracts.  How  soon  it  will  be 
before  the  actual  effect  of  peace  begins  to  be  felt  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  work  which  the 
government  contemplated  doing  will  not  be  carried  out  now, 
but  this  should  be  offset  by  the  renewed  activity  among 
private  owners. 

Red  lead  remains  rather  quiet.  It  is  said  that  large 
orders  from  the  government  are  still  being  filled,  but  that 
there  is  not  much  demand  on  private  account.  For  prices, 
for  both  white  and  red  lead,  readers  are  referred  to  quota- 
tions on  page  444  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

There  continues  to  be  a good  demand  for  zinc  oxide, 
though  it  is  largely  on  old  business.  What  changes  may  be 
occasioned  when  the  government  releases  to  price  fixed  for 
the  last  quarter  is  uncertain,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  lower  market  for  some  time  at 
least.  The  buyers  look  for  slight  recessions  after  the  turn 
of  the  year,  but  this  is  hardly  the  viewpoint  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Linseed  Oil. 

That  there  is  a slightly  easier  tone  in  the  linseed  oil 
market  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  feeling  has  not  re- 
sulted in  any  marked  change  in  prices.  It  would  be  un- 
usual if  there  were  not  some  slight  decline  in  pric.es,  now 
that  the  flaxseed  season  is  under  full  headway  and  seed  is 
coming  into  the  primary  markets  in  increasing  quantities. 
Thus  far,  on  this  crop  there  have  been  received  at  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  over  5,000,000  bushels  of  seed, 
against  less  than  4,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.  The  Northwest  reports  that  crushers  are  ship- 
ping oil  moderately  for  government  account  and  for  old 
orders,  but  that  they  do  not  expect  to  see  much  new  busi- 
ness until  after  the  holidays. 

From  every  source  available  reports  and  predictions  are 
to  the  effect  that  oil  will  remain  stiff  in  price — not  as  high 
perhaps,  as  it  has  been,  but  much  higher  than  in  what  has 
been  rodinarily  regarded  as  normal  times.  For  prices  of 
oil  in  carlots  there  is  a quotation  of  around  $1.55  a gallon. 
New  York,  with  three  cents  added  for  smaller  lots.  Prices 
to  the  small  buyer  or  to  the  dealer  are  quoted  high,  and  for 
such  prices  the  reader  is  referred  to  prices  current  on 
page  444  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Turpentine. 

In  round  lots  the  price  for  turpentine  at  New  York  is 
70  cents  a gallon.  This  compares  with  a recent  high  figure 
of  86  cents.  The  market  is  easier,  the  demand  being  some- 
what limited.  Consumers  have  been  holding  off,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  lack  of  demand  the  holders  could  not  keep 
the  price  up.  The  situation  has  been  uncertain,  but  now 
that  there  is  peace  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  will 
readjust  themselves  and  perhaps  a more  stable  market  re- 
sult. 


Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance 


UNDER  THE  RULING  OF  THE  War  Industries 
Board,  all  publications  must  have  their  sub- 
scriptions paid  in  advance.  Unless  they  are  so 
paid,  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  sending  the  pub- 
lication to  those  that  are  delinquent. 

The  Painters  Magazine  urges  all  subscribers,  as 
soon  as  their  subscriptions  expire,  to  forward  the  cor- 
rect amount  for  the  continuance  of  such  subscriptions. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  lor  the  sub- 
scription department  of  the  Magazine  immediately  to 


discontinue  forwarding  copies  of  the  Magazine  to  those 
who  are  in  arrears. 

This  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule  of  this  office,  but  one 
which  was  imposed  on  all  publications  alike,  by  the 
government. 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  please  renew  it  at 
once,  by  forwarding  the  amount  due  for  the  period  for 
which  you  want  to  receive  the  Magazine.  This  will 
enable  you  to  receive  all  of  the  issues  without  inter- 
ruption. 
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Do  You  Know? 

That  a one  pound  carton  of 

Munns  Wall  Size 

and  two  gallons  of  good  Oil  Painty  costing  say 
a total  of  $5*50;  will  make  a better  job^ 
especially  on  new  work,  than  four  gallons  of 
good  Oil  Paint  costing  $10.00. 


The  use  of  Munns  Wall  Size  will  therefore  considerably 
effect  the  amount  of  your  net  earnings  for  1918, 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  full  particular s* 


The  cost  and  value  of  Kalsomine  depends  on  Quality 


Two  Standard  Brands  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  using: 

Munns 

Quality  (Cold  Water)  Calcimine 
Merito  Hot  Water  Calcimine 

Sold  at  fair  and  moderate  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
‘‘Quality  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers, 

E.  A,  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


Effective  December  1,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 

and  Quincy  granted  an  increase  in  pay  to  employes  of 
the  car  department,  painters  included.  Those  paid  on  a 
straight  hourly  basis  received  an  advance  of  two  cents 
an  hour  and  those  working  on  a piece  rate  basis  were 
given  a 5 per  cent,  increase. 

The  car  repair  shed  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

at  Storrs  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  with  it  were  burned  21  freight  cars, 
eight  of  them  loaded.  The  structure  was  of  frame  con- 
struction, 48  feet  by  445  feet,  and  the  loss  on  cars  and 
building  and  tools,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $37,000. 

In  the  recent  Halifax  disaster  over  400  freight 

cars  were  destroyed  and  70  passenger  cars  were  badly 
damaged,  many  of  them  beyond  repair. 

The  famous  Broadway  Limited,  the  20-hour  pas- 
senger train  between  New  York  and  Chicago  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  discontinued  at  the 
request  of  the  Pittsburgh  operating  committee  of  the 
Eastern  roads.  The  Pennsylvania  has  also,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Central,  discontinued  the  ob- 
servation cars  on  all  New  York-iChicago  limited  ex- 
presses. 

—The  merging  of  the  Economies  Devices  and 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company  is  interestnig  to 
readers  of  this  department  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  new  company  is  H.  F.  Ball,  son  of 
P.  S.  Ball,  retired,  for  many  years  master  car  painter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  H.  F.  Ball  has  for  years 
been  identified  with  numerous  railways,  and  is  easily 
accounted  one  of  the  able  business  men  of  the  country. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  said  to  have  about 

the  largest  passenger  traffic  of  any  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try. The  year  1916  was  the  heaviest  in  its  history,  and 
passenger  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  in- 
creased 18  per  cent,  over  1916,  while  later  returns  show 
that  it  is,  at  this  writing,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over 
30  per  cent,  above  the  1916  mark.  The  above  discloses 
the  reason  for  the  fairly  amazing  prosperity  of  the  car 
and  locomtive  painting  departments. 

— I Some  time  ago  Frank  Robbins  severed  his  con- 

nection with  the  Havana  Central  Railway  as  master 
painter,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  working  as 
journeyman  painter  under  W.  H.  Estabrook,  foreman 
painter  of  the  Public  Service  Railway.  However,  Mr. 
Robbins  is  open  for  an  engagement.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  stated  that  Frank  Robbins  is  a very  capable 
workman  and  a foreman  of  many  years’  experience. 

A recent  visitor  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  found 
Master  Painter  John  W.  Houser,  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  busy  getting  equipment  through  the  shop.  Ten 
years  ago  John  House  was  president  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  a more  pains- 
taking official  or  one  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association  has  yet  to  be  elected  to  that 
office. 

With  a few  delightfully  congenial  friends  at  the 

Hotel  de  Baillie,  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  December  10,  War- 
ner Bailey  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  brithday  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  occasion.  The  menu  card,  perhaps, 
tells  the  story  of  the  event  as  graphically  as  a more  de- 
tailed narrative.  Behold  it: 

Oyster  on  the  half  shrapnel 
Khaki  soup. 

New  Hampshire  turkey,  served  with  pure  Democracy 
and  crushed  Hohenzollern 
French  friend  potatoes 

Olives  Radishes  Celery 

Salad  a la  camuflage  Rolls 

U-boat  punch 

Shell  Shrapnel  Solid  shot 

French  frozen  pudding 

Assorted  cake  Grapes  Oranges  Nuts 

Toasted  crackers  and  cheese  Coffee 

Submarine  chaser  and  “over  the  top’’ 

In  a recent  letter  to  this  department.  Master 

Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins,  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  shops  of 


the  Norfolk  and  Western,  writes: — “For  the  cause  of 
liberty,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  lost  only  five 
men  from  the  paint  department,  but  from  the  outlook 
now  we  stand  to  lose  some  25  or  30  in  the  next  draft. 
Taking  our  town  as  a whole,  we  have  exhibited  a very 
patriotic  spirit,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  making  us 
feel  just  a little  ‘chesty’  over  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  have  sent  one  full  company  of  infantry, 
four  companies  of  coast  artillery,  one  machine  gun  com- 
pany, and  now  have  four  full  companies  of  home  guards. 
Our  allotment  in  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  was  $50,000, 
and  we  made  it  an  even  $110,000.  Our  allotment  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Fund  was  $45,000,  and  we  made  it 
$47,000.  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  to  subscribe  to 
$2,000,000  of  second  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  and  we  made 
it  almost  $3,000,000.  ‘Chesty?’  Why,  since  I see  it  on 
paper,  I feel  the  same  as  when  the  home  team  brought 
in  the  winning  run  in  the  ninth  when  two  were  down.” 

^Master  Painter  F.  W.  Williams,  of  the  Princeton 

(W.  Va.)  shops  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  is  exceedingly 
busy  getting  out  cars  and  locomotives,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  future  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  time  for  a 
vacation.  Mr.  Williams  is  anxious  that  the  convention 
may  be  held  in  Chicago  next  September,  so  that  he  may 
attend.  He  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
convention  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association,  and  con- 
cerning the  prospect  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of  mother’s 
hoy  with  his  first  pair  of  trousers. 

During  the  past  summer  Master  Painter  W.  O. 

Quest,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  has  suffered 
from  a bad  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism,  which  at 
times  proved  fairly  crushing  in  its  effects.  Happily, 
however,  he  is  much  improved,  and  hopes  eventually  to 
completely  master  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind.  At  the 
McKees  Rocks  (Pa.)  shops  Mr.  Quest  is  handling  some 
coach,  caboose  and  locomotive  painting,  but  no  freight 
car  work,  which,  previous  to  present  war  times,  con- 
stituted a main  feature  of  business  taken  care  of  at 
these  shops.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  operates  over  its  221  miles 
of  main  line  track  something  Ikie  34,000  cars  to  keep  in 
painting  repairs. 

Master  Painter  D.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Allegheny 

shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  is  having  com- 
paratively little  to  do  at  present,  as  all  available  equip- 
ment fit  for  road  work  and  earnings  revenue  is  kept  out 
doing  its  bit  to  win  the  war. 

W.  T.  Hogan,  of  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  of 

Pittsburgh,  has  been  confined  to  the  Smoky  City  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  he  submitted  to  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  his  tonsils.  His  many 
friends  in  the  trade  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is 
rapidly  convalescing,  and  hopes  to  soon  be  stalking 
abroad. 

During  the  week  of  December  10  Master  Painter 

O.  P.  Wilkins,  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  shops  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  finished  up  the  last  of  the  passenger 
equipment  cars  preparatory  to  handling  the  large  col- 
lege travel  home  for  the  holidays.  Virginia,  as  is  well 
known,  is  generously  supplied  with  colleges,  and  within 
a radius  of  10  miles  from  Roanoke  there  are  six  or  seven 
colleges,  and  it  invariably  taxes  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern to  the  limit  to  handle  the  rush  traffic. 

At  Mobile,  Ala.,  Master  Painter  J.  C.  Ross,  of  the 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chicago,  is  handling  a large 
■volume  of  work  at  this  time,  meanwhile  enjoying  a brand 
of  weather  that  would  really  make  we’uns  of  the  North 
too  happy  for  speech. 

At  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  shops  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice, Master  Painter  W.  H.  Estabrook  is  this  winter  em- 
ploying a small  force  of  workmen  to  handle  the  minor 
volume  of  work  that  is  passing  through  these  shops. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered,  from  the  Lima 

Locomotive  Works,  50  Mikado  locomotives;  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  25  switching  loco- 
motives have  also  been  ordered.  All  of  which  means 
that  Master  Paniter  William  Mullendorf  will  be  called 
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As  to  the  cost — 

well,  STEK-O  hangs  paper  for  less  than  Ic, 
per  roll — so  why  risk  spoiling  the  paper  and 
having  the  whole  job  improperly  done  be- 
cause STEK-O  was  not  used. 

That  is  the  attitude 

your  best  customers  take — and  that’s  why 
your  high-class  paper-hanger  is  the  first  to 
appreciate  STEK-O,  and  insists  on  having  it, 
after  he  knows  its  value. 


GLARKSIZE 

is  a trade  builder  be- 
cause it  shows  where 
the  lime  or  “hot” 
spots  are,  and  has  all 
the  other  advantages 
that  a high  grade  siz- 
ing should  have. 


Write  today  and  tell  us  how  many  circulars  and 
display  signs  you  can  use  for  Spring — or,  if  you 
are  not  now  selling  these  two  trade  getters  and 
trade  holders,  write  for  our  proposition. 


Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
Stek-O  Hill  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SEAURINE 

MgHII  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ||||bhb 

I 3 THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  Wm  I 

Economy  for  the  Painter 

What  Sealerine  Does  For  You 

Sealerine  will  save  from  25  to  33  per  cent, 
of  labor  and  material. 

— It  reduces  cost  of  paint. 

— Increases  spreading  power. 

— Gives  a better,  cleaner, 
more  durable  job. 

— Guards  paint  and  seals  the 
surface  pores  of  material 
paint  is  used  on. 

EVero  up=to=date  jobber  is  meeting 
the  steady  demand  for  Sealerine, 

WRITE  US  NOW 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 


Detroit,  Michigan 


upon  for  some  ext<rgj  inspection  duties  in  the  near 
future. 


At  the  Gulfport,  Miss.,  shops  of  the  Gulf  & Ship 

Island,  Master  Painter  W.  B.  Pillsbury  is  doing  a con- 
siderable amount  of  painting  at  all  times,  and  doing 
it  in  a manner  to  elicit  a lot  of  praise  from  folks  who 
appreciate  good  painting. 

Painting  operations  on  some  of  the  Maine  rail- 
roads have  been  considerably  handicapped  by  virtue 
of  the  coal  shortage.  Master  Painter  Sherman  D.  Page, 
at  the  Derby  shops  of  the  Bangor  & Aroostock,  has 
encountered  fuel  difficulty  even  in  a land  abounding 
in  timber,  and  at  other  railroad  shops  points  similar 
reports  are  forthcoming. 

H.  C.  Guest  has  identified  himself  with  the 

John  Lucas  Company  and  will  soon  be  calling  upon  his 
friends  in  the  trade.  Harry  is  a . virile,  enthusiastic 
salesman  and  here’s  hoping  he  may  “go  over  the  top  ■ 
in  winning  a fine  line  of  business. 

Master  Painter  W.  H.  Truman,  of  the  Norfolk 

& Southern,  is  a veteran  of  the  craft,  having  entered 
the  P.  & E.  Railroad’s  shops  at  Renova,  Pa.,  March  lY, 
1870,  and  today,  after  forty-seven  active  years  in  the 
trade,  Mr.  Truman  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
family’  and  an  Association  man  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  W.  H.  has  also,  in  his  time,  been  a 
traveller  of  no  mean  attainments;  he  has  worked  in 
shops  East,  West,  North  and  South  and  picked  up  a 
varied  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  railway  painting 
business.  Genial,  companionable,  alert  and  widely  in- 
formed, and  endowed  with  the  fine  spirit  of  hospitality, 
Mr.  Truman  is  an  admirable  host.  May  his  shadow 
never  grow  less! 

— ^ The  eliminatoin  of  railway  passenger  trains 

continues  to  be  epidemic;  it  is  reported  upon  good 
authority  that  20  trains,  now  being  operated  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  shortly  to  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Numerous  fast  Florida  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued. This  widespread  elimination  of  passenger 
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car  trains  has  not,  as  yet,  made  any  apperciable  effect 
upon  the  painting  industry,  generally  speaking. 

Up  at  the  Angus  (Montreal)  shops  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Master  Painter  T.  Marshall 
is  administering  the  affairs  of  the  paint  shop  with  a 
skillful  hand.  Mr.  Marshall  is  at  present  employing 
quite  a number  of  women  painters  and  varnishers,  all 
of  whom  are  proving  capable  and  efficient. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  master  car  painters, 

who  have  terminal  cleaning  of  passenger  equipment 
under  their  care,  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  has  4,000  workers  employed  in  383  yards, 
at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States,  whose 
main  business  is  cleaning  and  making  sanitary  the 
interior  of  the  company’s  sleeping  car  equipment.  In 
this  connection,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  painting 
and  finishing  is  most  carefully  looked  after  and  given 
a treatment  to  best  promote  the  durability  of  the 
finish. 

Albert  V.  Locke,  manager  Empire  Railway  Spe- 

cialteis  Company,  New  York,  is  a former  master  car 
painter  who  made  good  in  a different  field  of  work 
before  embarking  upon  a commercial  career.  For  a 
considerable  period  of  time  Albert  has  engineered  a 
constantly  growing  manufacturing  business,  and  with 
his  son,  H.  F.  Locke,  as  his  capable  assistant,  he  is 
showing  his  ever-increasing  circle  of  friends  that  even 
the  humble  car  painter  can  sometimes  make  a thrilling 
ascent  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  of  business. 

Once  upon  a time  Master  Painter  J.  W.  Gib- 
bons, of  the  Santa  Fe,  declared  that  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 
where  he  trains  his  vine  and  fig  tree,  the  sun  shins 
six  months  in  a year.  Master  Painter  C.  D.  Beyer, 
Pensacola,  Florida,  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville,  is 
in  a position,  it  is  reported,  to  tell  the  last  story  anent 
Old  Sol’s  luminous  achievements,  for  just  now  comes 
a report  that,  for  a period  of  229  continuous  days,  the 
genial  orb  of  day  has  shone  effulgently  from  sun  up 
to  sun  down  in  the  'vicinity  of  Pensacola,  which  is 
enough  to  make  almost  any  man’s  life  sublime. 
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The  public  is  an  unfailing  judge  of  quality. 
Its  tests  are  the  tests  of  service — its  favors 
awarded  in  proportion  to  value  received. 

The  makingof  paints  and  varnishes  of  high 
quality  means  simply  that  the  manufacturer 
habitually  desires  to  make  them  right  and 
good  and  have  the  ability  and  resources  to 
do  it. 
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Gold  medals  bearing  the  Southern  Pacific  safety 

emblem  and  suitably  engraved  were  awarded  recently 
to  the  six  employees  of  each  division  and  in  each  gen- 
eral shop  of  the  system  who,  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  did  the  most  in  furtherance  of  safety 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  car  and  locomotive  painters 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  have  been  especially  active  in 
promoting  safety  work. 

So  far,  193  employees  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga & St.  Louis  have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy, 
while  1,449  others  are  subject  to  draft.  A number  of 
men  from  Master  Painter  J.  W.  Fryer’s  department 
are  reported  to  have  enlisted  and  others  are  subject 
to  call  at  any  time. 

^The  Erie  Railroad  Magazine  for  December 

issued  a 22-page  supplement  containing  the  names  of 
the  974  employees  of  the  company  now  in  the  army  or 
the  navy,  or  other  war  service.  The  painting  depart- 
ment is  reported  to  be  ably  represented.  The  cover 
of  the  supplement  referred  to  is  in  three  colors,  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  bears  a representation  of  a service 
fiag  containing  974  stars. 

^The  Southern  Pacific  is  launching  a vigorous 

campaign  of  fire  protection  throughout  its  system,  and 
the  45,000  employees  are  being  asked  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  men.  As  usual  the  “boys”  of  the  painting 
department  are  doing  their  part  in  making  this  cam- 
paign productive  of  results  beneficial  to  the  company. 

■ Charles  Stout,  for  seventeen  years  a journey- 

man locomotive  painter  employed  in  Master  Painter 
D.  A.  Little’s  department,  having  reached  the  age  of 
65  years,  has  been  retired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, his  pension  dating  from  December  31.  Mr.  Stout 
learned  his  trade  under  the  foremanship  of  Charles 
Mason  at  the  'Twelfth  Street,  Altoona,  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  beginning  April,  1871,  and  remained  at 
these  shops  until  he  was  employed  under  Mr.  Little. 
Charley  Stout  is  known  to  many  painters  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  As  a drummer,  for  many  years  in  the 
famous  old  Altoona  City  Band,  he  literally  drummed 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  hand  music. 


In  the  hundreds  of  parades  which  Charley  headed  as 
the  rub-a-dub  artist,  he  was  always  envied  and  followed 
by  more  boys  than  almost  any  other  attraction  could 
muster  in  a day’s  march,  and  if  you  have  ever  been 
a boy  you  may  understand  that  no  higher  compliment 
could  be  paid  a drummer.  W.  0.  Quest  worked  with 
Charley  in  the  Altoona  shops,  under  Mr.  Mason’s  ad- 
ministration. D.  A.  Little  pays  him  the  tribute  of 
benig  “a  good  workman — letterer,  striper,  varnisher,” 
etc.  Here’s  hoping  that  the  old  veteran  may  leisurely 
jog  along  the  primrose  path  of  happiness  for  many 
serene  and  sunny  years  to  come. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  discontinued, 

presumably  as  a war-time  economy,  the  striping  of  all 
passenger  car  exteriors,  also  the  striping  of  locomotives. 
This  road,  we  believe,  is  almost  the  last  of  the  Eastern 
railways  to  discontinue  the  exterior  ornamentation  of 
its  passenger  equipment  cars. 

The  Juniata,  Altoona,  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  over  which  D.  A.  Little  presides  as 
foreman  painter,  built  and  painted  and  finished  over 
200  locomotives  during  the  year  1917.  At  these  shopo 
59  large  freight  locomotives  are  now  building,  and  these 
will  be  followed  by  81  large  passenger  locomotives.  In 
addition,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  an  order, 
press  reports  advise,  from  the  Pennsylvania  for  261 
locomotives,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  humble 
brush  users  are  still  facing  an  able-bodied  Prosperity. 

At  this  writing  the  Lackawanna  Railroaa  s 

painting  department,  engineered  by  that  able  executive, 
B.  E.  Miller,  has  ten  men  fighting,  or  preparing  to  fight, 
for  world  Democracy.  One  of  these  men  is  from  the 
Kingsland  shop,  one  from  the  Scranton  locomotive  paint 
shop,  one  from  the  Bast  Buffalo  paint  shop,  and  the 
remaining  seven  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  painters.  They  are  Phoebe  Snow’s  “boys,”  and 
a finer  bunch  of  bayonet  brandishers  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  service. 

The  various  shop  crafts  on  the  railroads  north, 

south  and  west  of  Chicago,  including  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  & 
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Alton  and  the  Wabash,  have  federated  into  one  body 
and  have  distributed  Ijallots  among  the  members  to 
determine  what  action  shall  be  taken  on  the  following 
proposed  demands:  (1)  $5  for  a day  of  eight  hours 

for  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  sheet  metal 
workers  and  electricians;  (2)  $4.50  per  day  of  eight 
hours  for  car  men,  including  pattern  makers,  cabinet 
makers,  coach  and  locomotive  carpenters,  upholsterers, 
painters,  varnishers,  letterers  and  mill  machine  oper- 
ators in  planing  mills.  No  member  of  a shop  craft  is 
to  receive  an  increase  of  less  than  10  cents  an  hour 
except  apprentices. 

It  now  appears  that  the  private  car  painter, 

and  the  artist  who  created  car  interiors  like  unto  the 
abode  of  fairies,  and  other  deft  magicians  who  for  years 
have  fluttered  about  the  private  car  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight,  are  to  now  grub  for  the  lucious  hoe  cake  just 
like  we  common  folks.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Pittsburgh 
millionaire,  has  ditemantled  Ms  private  car  for  the 
period  of  the  war  and  many  other  wealthy  people  are 
following  his  example. 

W.  O.  Quest  is  free  to  say  that,  among  his  happy 

days  of  yore,  were  those  during  which  he  worked  under 
the  foremanship  of  the  veteran  John  Josenhans,  then 
foreman  painter  of  the  Allegheny,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 
P.  F.  W.  & C.  Ry.  Mr.  Josenhans  retired  from  active 
service  a number  of  years  ago. 

At  the  Readville  shop  of  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  & Hartford  Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen  is 
making  worn  and  shattered  equipment  look  like  new, 
and,  incidentally,  directing  a busy  force  of  workmen  in 
his  usual  efficient  manner,  Allen  is  an  old  school 
painter — that  is,  a mighty  good  one — and  he  believes 
in  the  economy  of  painting  work  in  first  class  shape. 

—Master  Painter  J.  B.  Shuttleworth,  of  the 

Springfield,  Mass.,  shops  of  the  Boston  & Albany,  is 
getting  out  about  the  usual  volume  of  painting  and 
varnished  work,  and  in  quite  the  ordinary  excellent 
fashion.  And  as  he  goes  along  he  manages  to  mix  toil 
and  play  so  judiciously  that  almost  any  day  he  will 
cheerfully  t*41  you  that  he  is  “having  a whale  of  a 
good  time.” 

^In  reference  to  the  matter  of  Government  con- 
trol of  the  railroads,  it  may  he  said  that  of  Europe,  as 
a whole,  54  per  cent  of  the  railroads  are  classed  as 
state  or  governmental  railways — Asia,  70;  Africa,  65; 
South  America,  31;  North  America,  5 per  cent.  In 
Australia,  90  per  cent  belong  to  the  colonies,  in  New 
Zealand  99  per  cent  are  governmental;  India,  80,  and 
the  British  colonies,  as  a whole,  55  per  cent,  while  of 
those  in  Great  Britain  none  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, although  the  entire  system  is  now  temporarily 
controlled  by  the  Government  for  war  purposes.  For 
a glimpse  of  New  Zealand’s  99  per  cent  governmental 
control,  read  E.  W.  Howe’s  description,  in  his  wonder- 
fully illuminating  Travel  Notes,  published  some  years 
ago. 

Men  working  under  the  direction  of  Master 

Painter  John  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  in  common  with  those  employed  in 
other  departments  of  the  company,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  company  for  not  less  than  one  year 
and  whose  salary  has  been  less  than  $150  a month, 
received  a Christmas  bonus  of  $5. 

The  Erie  Employees’  Relief  Association,  a 

benevolent  association  composed  of  the  employees  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  appears  to  be  insolvent.  Application  was 
made  December  18  to  the  court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  appointment  of  a receiver.  The  association  was 
formed  in  1911,  and  it  is  said  that  the  report  indicates 
that  pensions  have  been  paid  to  retired  employes  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  that  justified  by  the  receipts 
and  assets. 

The  three  line  name  device  used  by  the  New 

Haven  Raliroad  for  years  almost  without  number  on 
its  freight  cars,  and  which  has  served  to  advertise  the 
road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  been  dis- 
continued as  a war-time  economy.  Therefore,  the  hum- 
ble stenciller  must  seek  a simpler  means  to  display  the 
outcroppings  of  his  art. 

Reports  just  compiled  indicate  that,  since  the 

beginning  of  the  war,  the  railroads  in  the  fifteen  States 
of  the  Central  Military  Department  have  made  reduc- 
tions in  passenger  train  service  aggregating  10,657,637 
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These  are  days  when  every 
move  counts — every  stroke 
you  save  shows  in  the  day’s 
work. 

Plenty  of  work  is  in  sight  for  the 
high  grade  painter  this  Spring — 
work  of  the  very  highest  grade, 
for  wise  people  know  that  kind 
is  ths  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
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Will  be  in  demand  e erywhere.  Painters  of  repu- 
tation know  that  Kyanize  White  Enamel  is  the 
easy-flowing,  slow  setting  White  Enamel  that 
saves  labor,  satisfies  particu'ar  customers  and 
covers  more  suila  e per  gallon. 

MADE  IN-AMERICA 
DELIVERED  IMMEDIATELY 

If  for  any  reason  you  have  never  tried  Kyanize 
Varnishes  or  Enamels  write  us  at  once  for  our 
Painters  Specification  Booklet  and  special  trial 
proposition.  This  will  not  obligate  you  in  any 
way  and  will  show  you  the  way  to  lighten  your 
labors  and  increase  your  business. 
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train  miles  per  annum,  equal  to  a saving  of  1,176,085 
tons  of  coal,  369  locomotives,  1,941  men  and  203,890 
barrels  of  fuel  oil.  It  remains  to  be  computed,  the 
saving  of  paint  shop  labor  and  paint  and  varnish  coii- 
servea  through  the  elimination  of  this  enormous  volume 
of  train  service. 

C.  O.  Minnick,  for  many  years  an  employee  of 

the  car  painting  department  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
has  been  appointed  foreman  painter  of  the  company’s 
union  Bridge,  Md.,  shops,  suceeding  John  C.  Hartman, 
deceased. 

• Approximately  eighteen  employes  of  the  car  and 

locomotive  painting  department  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral are  in  the  service  of  the  Government  preparing 
to  follow  the  Stars  and  Stripes  beyond  the  sea.  As  a 
whole,  the  car  department  of  the  Central  will  make 
a splendid  showing.  A service  flag  is  being  made  whlcn 
will  be  painted  on  a large  panel  and  displayed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  company. 

The  total  November  output  of  the  Billerica 

shops  of  the  Boston  & Maine,  in  its  coach  paint  shop,  con- 
sisted of  126  cars.  Of  this  number  six  were  burned 
off;  36  were  painted  over  old  paint;  81  were  cut  in  and 
varnished.  The  number  varnished  inside  was  45;  reno- 
vated, 49;  headlinings  painted,  17.  The  above  shows 
that  Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  at  the  age  of  69, 
not  only  smiles  and  looks  pleasant,  but  hustles  just  like 
the  boy  carrying  water  to  the  elephant. 

Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts  has  lately  com- 
pleted a canvass  of  the  West  Albany  coach  painting  de- 
partment and  for  the  Red  Cross  secured  101  names, 
in  this  department  there  are  also  110  men  who  own 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  who  in  other  ways  are  daily  trying 
to  make  this  the  “land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.” 

At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  & Maine 

Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp  is  supervising  the  paint- 
ing of  the  electric  locomotives  used  to  haul  trains 
through  the  Hoosic  Tunnel,  of  which  there  are  five  or 
more.  They  weigh  130  tons  each.  They  carry  the 
Boston  & Maine  time  table  cover  design  on  each  side, 
in  aluminum.  The  body  color  is  the  Pullman  standard. 
On  each  side,  near  the  ends,  they  have  large  aluminum 
numbers,  similar  to  the  numbering  on  a car  body. 

The  New  York  Central  has  just  turned  out  of 

its  West  Albany  shops  the  last  of  a compliment  of  six 
dining  cars,  built  complete  at  these  shops  during  1917. 
These  cars  are  of  all-steel  construction,  contain  all  of 
the  latest  conveniences,  and  are  painted  and  finished 
in  the  thoroughgoing  manner  characteristic  of  Master 
Painter  Butts  and  his  efficient  force  of  painters.  During 
1917  there  were  also  built  and  painted  at  these  shops 
fifteen  full  railway  postofflce  cars. 

“Stop,  Look  and  Listen”  was  the  legend  on  the 

front  of  the  float  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
Victoria  loan  parade  in  Montreal  recently.  The  fioat 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a large  passenger  engine  and 
tender,  constructed  in  the  Angus  shops  in  less  than 
three  days.  Large  banners  urging  the  purchase  oi 
bonds  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  design,  so  that 
imitation  of  a locomotive  was  confined  to  those  parts 
above  the  level  of  the  driving  wheels.  In  the  parade 
the  “locomotive”  was  manned-  by  an  engineman  and 
fireman;  likewise  by  three  of  the  lady  workers  of  the 
shops  dressed  in  overalls.  In  this  camouflage  device 
the  artists  employed  under  Master  Painter  T.  Marshall 
exerted  a clever  hand. 

At  the  West  Albany  shop  of  the  New  York  Central 

ninety  painted  and  varnished  cars  are  being  turned  out 
monthly.  Regardless  of  war  conditions  there  is,  at  this 
writing,  no  scarcity  of  labor  in  these  shops. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee'  of  the 
Master’  Car  and  I..ocomotive  Painters’  Association  and 
all  others  interested:  — 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  executive  colmmittee  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1918,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  calling  a convention  in  1918,  and  any  other  business 
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that  may  he  presented  for  consideration.  A full  at- 
tendance is  desired.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  DANE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

A.tt©st  * 

JOHN  P.  GEARHART,  President. 

322  Horward  Street,  Altoona,  Pa. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

Business  continues  very  quiet.  There  are  a few 
pessimists  who  see  nothing  ahead,  hut  there  are 
also  a goodly  number  of  optimists  who  always 
anticipate  a bright  future.  The  master  painters  are 
confident  that  when  the  holiday  fever  weps  off  business 
will  very  materially  pick  up.  The  buildnig  trade  is 
holding  its  own,  with  a number  of  large  factories  and 
not  a few  residences  under  construction,  but  no  marked 
activity  is  ever  looked  for  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


The  general  holiday  trade  was  more  than  normal, 
a fact  much  appreciated  by  the  merchants.  It  was 
somewhat  remarkable  the  volume  of  business  transacted. 
The  Christmas  spirit  was  most  marked  and  everybody 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  ready  cash  wherewith  to  make 
purchases.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the 
terrible  havoc  being  wrought  by  war  is  most  evident. 
There  was  many  a vacant  chair  at  the  Christmas  dinner. 


If  ever  there  were  “two  hearts  that  beat  as  one’’  it 
can  safely  he  said  that  such  is  true  as  far  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  concerned.  Their  hearts  are 
throbbing  in  unison  of  purpose  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged  side  by  side.  These  peoples 
have  been  knit  together  in  indissoluble  friendship  since 
our  great  neighbor  to  the  south  has  joined  hands  with 
the  Allies  in  a determined  effort  to  deal  a death-blow 
to  Kaiserism  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the  way  of  cruelty 
and  oppression. 


The  material  market  has  remained  strong  during 
the  month.  Linseed  oil  is  unchanged  at  $1.48  and  $1.51 
for  raw  and  boiled,  respectively,  per  imperial  gallon 
in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  has  decreased  slightly  and 
is  now  quoted  at  74c  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  quan- 
tities. White  lead  is  still  unchanged  at  $16.20  per  100 
pounds  in  ton  lots.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
price  of  varnishes.  Brushes  have  advanced  another  10 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  bristles.  Colors 
ground  in  oil,  as  well  as  japan  colors,  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  market  is  showing  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness, and  still  higher  prices  may  he  anticipated. 

With  the  exorbitant  quotations  on  almost  every 
material  entering  into  the  painting  trade,  customers 
show  but  very  little  inclination  to  make  purchases 
ahead,  preferring  rather' to  take  their  chance  on  a fall- 
ing market,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  the 
average  master  painter  that  the  present  state  of  the 
market  will  continue.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  the 
situation,  from  their  standpoint,  is  that  the  contract 
figures  given  are  so  high  that  their  customers  decide 
to  allow  the  painting  to  stand  over  for  another  season. 


NEW  GLIDDEN  COMPANY  FORMED. 

NE  of  the  most  important  transactions  in  the 

O annals  of  the  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  concluded  by  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  The  Glidden  Varnish  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  its  subsidiary.  The  Glidden  Varnish  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  by  a newly  formed  corporation 
headed  by  Adrian  D.  Joyce,  who  was  until  recently 
Director  and  General  Manager  of  Sales  and  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company.  The  new  com- 
pany, which  will  be  known  as  The  Glidden  Company, 
is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  fully  paid  in. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Joyce  are  0.  A.  Hasse,  formerly 
Manager  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Sales  for  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  and  R.  H.  Horsburgh,  Controller  of 
the  same  company.  They  will  occupy  the  positions  of 
Vice-President  and  Eecretary-Treasurer,  respectively,  in 
the  new  corporation.  All  these  have  resigned  their 
connection  with  The  Sherwin-Willaims  Company  and 
It  is  positively  stated  that  the  new  company  will  not 
be  affiliated  with  any  other  paint  and  varnish  interests. 

Members  of  the  Glidden  family,  including  P.  A. 
Glidden,  heretofore  President  of  the  company,  will  retire 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 


right  proportion 
of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
gives  paint  25  per  cent, 
more  covering  power. 


The  painter  who  uses  a 
zinc  paint,  therefore, 
saves  on  his  paint  and 
his  customer  gets  a more 
durable  painting  job. 

That  is  good  business 
for  both. 


We  gladly  furnish  names  of 
manufacturers  who  make 
prepared  zinc  paints,  also 
those  who  grind  zinc  and 
lead  together  in  oil. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  Netv  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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You  can  maintain  a high  standard 
by  buying  from  the  line  of 

Stauidard-Liberty 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Wall  Papers  in  the  World 

In  two  of  our  mills  there  are  fifteen  Twelve-Color 
Machines.  This  is  but  one  indication  of  the  size 
of  our  operation.  This  means  wide  variety  for  the 
dealer. 

Our  Lincrusta  Relief 

Provides  designs  that  are  a definite  advance  in 
Lincrusta  making.  Look  it  over. 

STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  City  Sales  Office:  Johnston  Building,  Broadway  and  28th  Street 


Standard  Mill:  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Liberty  Mill:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Color  Plant:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N,  Y.  The  Decorative  Company : SARATOGA  N.  Y. 

Members  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 


from  the  new  corporation,  but  the  balance  of  the  organ- 
ization will  remain  intact  and  will  be  enlarged  as 
necessity  demands. 

Active  plaois  are  already  under  way  for  the  broad- 
ening of  the  new  concern  and  extending  its  business 
into  new  fields.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  paints,  which  have  been  a subordi- 
nate product  of  the  company.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
plete lines  of  varnishes,  enamels,  paints,  and  stains, 
many  new  paint  specialties  will  be  added.  With  in- 
creased capital,  enlarged  equipment  and  an  extended 
sales  force  this  new  company  will  immediately  assume 
a dominant  position  in  the  trade. 

The  promotion  of  Jap-a-lac  Household  Finishes,  one 
of  the  company’s  internationally  known  trade-marks, 
will  be  given  greater  impetus,  while  the  entire  line  of 
paint  and  varnish  products  will  be  grouped  and  adver- 
tised under  the  name  “Glidden.”  Glidden  Auto  Finishes, 
now  extensively  advertised  under  the  slogan  “Paint 
Your  Ford  for  $1,00’’  will  receive  special  attention  in 
sales  promotion. 

The  present  Glidden  plant,  occupying  nearly  17  acres, 
is  a model  of  completeness  of  equipment  and  modern 
arrangement,  and  with  present  plans  completed  will 
rank  with  the  foremost  of  paint  and  varnish  concerns. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  of  business  life,  the  Glid- 
den Varnish  Company  has  built  up  an  enviable  volume 
of  sales  to  industrial  concerns  in  every  field.  Many  of 
the  country’s  largest  makers  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
aeroplanes,  furniture  and  pianos  depend  upon  Glidden 
Service  for  their  finishes.  Railroads  and  steamship 
companies  are  among  the  largest  Glidden  customers. 

Many  large  Government  contracts  will  be  executed 
by  the  new  company. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  at  the  Miraflores,  Bal- 
boa Heights,  Canal  Zone,  purification  plant,  for  a cen- 
tral laboratory  to  handle  the  insipeotion  and  testing  of 
paints  used  on  canal  structures  and  equipment.  A chem- 
ist who  has  specialized  in  paints  will  go  from  the  United 
States  to  conduct  the  work. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

Starts  a Canadian  “Use  More  Paint”  Campaign. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association 
place  in  their  rooms  in  the  Oddfellows’  Temple 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  took 
on  Thursday,  December  13.  The  meeting  was  of  a 
specially  interesting  character,  the  manufacturers  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  be  present  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  “Use  More  Paint.’’ 

An  excellent  venison  dinner  was  served  at  6:30  p.  m., 
a goodly  number  of  the  leading  manufacturing  firms 
being  represented. 

After  justice  had  been  done  to  the  appetizing  menu 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Robinson, 
who  welcomed  the  guests,  and  said  that  he  was  sure 
that  good  to  the  trade  would  result  from  the  conference 
on  such  an  important  topic  as  was  to  occupy  their 
attention,  that  of  the  judicious  advertising  and  boosting 
of  the  “Use  More  Paint”  propaganda  as  outlined  by 
Secretary  McGhan  of  the  International  Association. 

Secretary  Hughes  read  some  correspondence  from 
Mr.  McGhan  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  was  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  evening’s  discussions. 

President  Robinson  said  that,  as  the  question  was 
Dominion-wide,  rather  than  merely  local,  he  would  re- 
quest William  Delaney,  of  Niagara  Palls,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Association,  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Delaney  said  that  as  Mr.  Paris,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Association,  was  much  more  conversant 
with  the  question  at  issue  that  he  should  be  requested 
to  preside. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Delaney  was  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Paris  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Paris  briefly  outlined  the  “Use  More  Paint” 
propositoin  as  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  of  Sec- 
retary McGhan.  He  was  sure  those  present  would  be 
able  to  go  fully  into  the  matter  and  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  judicious  use  of  advertising  in  promoting 
the  painting  trade.  It  was  necessary  that  paint  should 
be  used  in  order  to  properly  preserve  property.  It  was 
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For  thirty-s_even_  years  the  demand  for  Alabastine  has  been  steadily  increasing  until  it  is  today 
the  most  popular  interior  wall  decorative  material  in  the  world.  The  illustrations  above  tell  its  superi- 
ority over  certain  wall  treatments.  These  pictures  appear  in  a part  of  our  wonderful  1918  spring  adver- 
tising campaign_  that  will  be  read  by  millions  of  property  owners.  In  this  advertising  we  are  also 
telling  the  public  the  truth  about  kalsomines — that  the  word  “kalsomine”  is  merely  a name  for  a class 
of  wall  tints  and  does  not  indicate  quality.  Whereas  there  is  only  one 


The  Spirit  of  Color  Dis- 
cord” glares  at  you  from 
certain  walls.  Disease 
casts  its  baleful  shadows 
from  these  same  walls. 


Cheerfulness,  happiness, 
health,  serene  peaceful- 
ness is  the  beautiful 
‘"Spirit”  of  Alabastine 
w ills. 


“The  advertised  wall  decoration,  made  up  to  a standard,  not  down  to  a price” 


Alabastine  will  bring  you  new  customers;  will  give  you  quick  “turnovers”  for  your  money  in- 
vested, low  selling  costs  and  big  profits.  Alabastine  makes  attractive  shelf,  counter,  window  or  floor 
display,  takes  up  small  space,  can  be  sold  in  original  packages  without  wrapping,  requires  no  extra  selling 
help. 

30,000  ALABASTINE  DEALERS. 

Sell  this  ‘‘standarized”  wall  coating;  cut  out  the  nameless  brands  and  jobber’s  private  brands  that 
lay  the  foundation  in  your  town  for  one  of  your  strongest  competitors,  viz:  the  mail  order  houses. 

YOUR  PROFITS  ON  ALABASTINE 

On  a twenty  case  order  for  Alabastine,  white,  you  make  $117  gross  profit;  tints,  $126. 

On  a ten  case  order  for  Alabastine,  white,  you  make  $55.90  gross  profit;  tints,  $60.20. 

On  a five  case  order  for  Alabastine,  white,  you  make  $26  gross 
profit;  tints,  $28. 


ily  Tool 
NeedGcl  to 

Apply 


on 


Send  for  Dealer’s  Edition,  “Brush  and  Pail” 

Full  of  practical  advice  on  selling— how  to  meet  war  time  conditions;  to 
“ginger  up’’  salespeople;  to  make  window  displays;  to  get  higher  prices; 
increased  turnovers  keep  down  bad  debts.  This  is  not  merely  an  adver- 
tising medium  for  Alabastine  but  a monthly  magazine  full  of  practical  mer- 
chandising advice.  Write  today  for  sample  copy. 


in 


, Mix... 
One  Minuti 
with  Cold 
Water 


The  Alabastine  Company 

207  Grandville  Road  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

w 
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This  appears  on  each  of  our  National  advertisements  : 
“ Your  local  dealer  is  entitled  to  your  trade.” 
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The  Quality  of  “F-S”  Products  is  acknowledged. 

“Ef-Es-Co”  gives  a dead  flat  effect  on  wood  and 
metal.  It  looks  like  enamel,  flows  well  under  the  brush. 

Made  in  white  and  colors  of  best  materials.  You  are 
sure  of  its  quality  when  you  specify  it. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

(145)  


hinted  that  the  painting  business  was  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  a non-essential  trade  by  the  military  Trib- 
unals, before  whom  exemptions  would  be  asked  on  busi- 
ness grounds.  If  this  were  so,  it  was  necessary  that 
a strong  campaign  of  advertising  should  be  entered 
upon  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  such  officials 
of  such  a fallacy. 

Mr.  Monypenny,  of  the  Imperial  Varnish  & Color 
Company,  said  that  he  had  recently  attended  a meeting 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  subject  of  co-operative 
advertising  had  been  discussed.  It  was  an  important 
question  and  every  manufacturer  was  vitally  interested. 
It  was  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  this  matter 
was  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  advertising  that 
had  yet  been  launched.  Statistics  had  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  loss  by  deterioration  for  lack  of  paint 
had  been  greater  than  the  losses  to  property  by  fire. 
The  value  of  co-operative  advertising  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  other  lines  of  business,  notably  the 
lumber  trade,  where  increased  business  as  well  as 
better  prices  had  accrued.  It  had  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  4 per  cent  of  the  barns  between  Toronto 
and  Niagara  Falls  were  painted.  He  thought  the  move- 
ment was  an  excellent  one  and  should  be  heartily 
entered  into  by  every  Canadian  manufacturer. 

F.  Moore,  of  the  Benjamin  Moore  Co.,  agreed  witn 
everything  that  Mr.  Monypenny  had  said.  It  would 
he  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  just  the  amount  of 
good  that  would  result,  but  he  was  sure  there  was  fully 
as  much  need  for  such  a movement  in  Canada  as  there 
was  in  the  United  States.  He  had  heard  of  buildings 
which  had  not  been  painted  for  fifteen  years.  Such 
buildings  stood  as  monuments  to  the  folly  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  that  no  doubt  all  were  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  advertising.  But  is  the  present 
scheme  feasible  or  possible?  Canadian  Associations 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  International  Association 
and  should  be  willing  to  assume  their  share  of  any 
expense  that  might  be  incurred.  There  should  be  hearty 
co-operation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  master 
painters.  ' ■ W-  I |1|1  ft 

Mr.  Francis,  of  the  Adams  & Kiting  Co.,  said  thai 


the  scheme  had  worked  out  very  successfully  in 
Chicago.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  manufacturers 
would  reap  the  greater  gain  by  such  co-operative  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  pointed  out  wbat  be  considered  a 
detriment  to  the  master  painter.  More  care  should  be 
used  by  manufacturers  in  the  wording  of  their  adver- 
tisements. It  was  not  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of 
business  for  the  master  painter  to  have  the  figure  of 
an  elegantly  dressed  lady  in  the  act  of  doing  her  own 
paintnig  about  the  house,  appearing  in  an  advertisement 
which  exhorted  people  to  do  their  own  painting.  Paint 
should  be  applied  scientifically  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  someone  might  be  inclined  to  ask: 
“Where  does  the  master  painter  come  in?”  We  had 
been  asked  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  by  the  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Monypenny  pointed  out  that  the  advertising  was 
to  be  of  an  impersonal  character.  The  idea  was  to 
boom  the  paint  business  generally,  and  not  to  advertise 
the  products  of  any  firm  particularly.  No  names  were 
to  appear  in  the  advertisements. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  of  the  James  Langmuir  Co.,  thought 
they  were  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  “Use 
More  Paint”  movement,  and  were  ready  for  some 
organized  effort.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
appoint  a committee  to  bring  in  a report  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  get  the  movement  properly 
under  way.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggested  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  painters  should  set  a good  example  by  having 
their  own  premises  present  an  attractive  appearance 
by  the  judicious  use  of  paint.  This  would  prove  an 
effective  means  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Anthony,  of  the  A.  Muirhead  Co.,  Ltd.,  said  he 
had  always  regarded  the  master  painters  as  an  active 
association,  and  he  was  sure  the  manufacturers  would 
thank  them  for  having  called  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  Although  his  firm  was  not  much  given 
to  advertising,  yet  he  was  sure  they  would  gladly  fall 
in  line  with  the  idea.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
greater  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  manufacturer  by 
such  a scheme  of  co-operative  advertising.  He  could 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS  -EGG  SHELL-FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties  Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a similar  purpose 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


not  see  that  much  benefit  would  be  derived  by  Canadians 
advertising  in  American  journals,  and  be  would  advise 
the  sticking  to  Canada  as  a field  for  operation. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  Sturgeon’s,  Limited,  thought  It 
would  be  better  to  look  after  the  Canadian  end  here 
rather  than  from  the  American  side.  Judicious  adver- 
tising would  no  doubt  bring  the  painting  fraternity  into 
greater  prominence.  He  would  like  to  see  the  master 
painters  a greater  power  in  the  land.  He  thought  the 
money  could  be  spent  to  gr, eater  advantage  locally. 

Mr.  Anthony  spoke  of  the  infectious  power  of  paint- 
ing. One  citizen  on  a certain  street  had  his  house 
nicely  painted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  every  resi- 
dence on  the  thoroughfare  was  treated  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Michel,  advertising  expert  of  the  Imperial 
Varnish  & Color  Co.,  gave  a few  interesting  facts  show- 
ing the  great  value  of  advertising.  “Don’t  take  a hack 
seat  to  the  U.  S.,’’  he  said,  “but  get  together  and  start 
something.’’ 

Mr.  McAdie,  of  Ramsay  Co.,  commended  the  move- 
ment, and  thought  that  a committee  should  be  apponited 
as  suggested. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  thought  the  master  pointers  should 
be  prepared  to  state  a definite  amount  to  the  manufac- 
turers, so  as  to  encourage  them  to  carry  out  the  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  Me  Waters,  of  Pratt  & Lambert,  assured  the  meet- 
ing that  his  firm  was  willing  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
scheme. 

Mr.  Burden,  of  the  E.  Harris  Co.,  after  telling  a 
little  ^ railroad  incident  which  caused  much  merriment 
and  illustrated  the  power  of  co-operation,  wished  the 
movement  every  success. 

Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cooke  & Boulton,  was  a firm  believer 
in  advertising.  'No  matter  how  small  the  amount  in- 
vested it  will  bring  results.  It  must  be  systematic.  As 
a rule  you  only  get  what  you  go  after. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Alabastine  Co.,  was  favorably 
Impressed  with  what  he  had  heard.  He  was  only  present 
in  the  capacity  of  a reporter  and  it  would  afford  him 
very  great  pleasure  to  report  to  his  firm  the  unanimity 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Ottawa  Paint  Co.,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  idea  was  a move  in  the  right  direction, 


and  if  heartily  entered  into  would  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

The  chairman  asked  Mr.  Monypenny  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  best  manner  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Monypenny  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  should  be 
communicated  with  and  his  opinion  obtained,  and  then 
another  meeting  could  possibly  be  arranged’  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  C.  P.  O.  V.  Association  was  to  be 
held  in  January  next,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a wel- 
come would  be  extended  to  a deputation  from  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  if  they  saw  fit  to  send  such  deputa- 
tion. He  would  advise  them  of  the  exact  date. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Phinnemore,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Delaney,  that  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  for  their 
attendance  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Executive  a special  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  in  this  matter.  Carried. 

In  seconding  the  resolution,  Mr.  Delaney  said  he 
thought  the  question  a most  important  one,  and  he 
would  like  to  see  it  pushed  to  a successful  issue.  He 
paid  a deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  'Paris  for  the  interest 
which  he  had  evinced  by  calling  this  meeting. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hughes  to  sum 
up  the  evening’s  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  thought  matters  had  been  pretty 
well  summed  up  by  the  various  speakers.  Matters  of 
this  nature  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  International  Association,  of  which  Board 
he  had  the  honor  of  being  a member,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  question  of  co-operative  advertising  would 
be  fully  taken  up  and  discussed  at  the  International 
Convention  at  Peoria,  111.,  in  February  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Monypenny,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Master  Pg,inters’  Association  for  having 
arranged  the  meeting.  It  haa  been  a real  pleasure  to 
discuss  the  “Use  More  Paint’’  proposition  together,  said 
Mr.  Monypenny. 

The  meeting  was  a great  success,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  followed  with  practical  results  along  the  line  of 
co-operative  advertising. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  Name  to  Go  "BY 
When  You  Co  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
Ipfuce  s,.  Philadelphia 


AND 

WATER  PAINTS 


Start  the  year  right  by  ordering  ^ 
our  standard  products 

“MURALITE”— Best  of  Calcimines 
“PERMANITE”:^est  of  Water  Paints 

Millions  of  pounds  of  these  superb  materials  have 
been  used  by  painters  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
jobs  have  proved  satisfactory.  Hundreds  of  paint- 
ers have  made  good  profits  and  good  customers. 

We  are  proud  of  this, record 
We  are  grateful  to  our  customers 
' j We  urge  a trial  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Membera. 

Master  Painters'  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


YOU  NEED  THE  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  BILL. 

HOW  well  was  yotir  coal  bin  filled  during  the  recent 
coal  famine?  Frankly,  did  you  happen  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  cold?  asks  Nugent’s  in  a recent  issue. 
If  your  house  or  apartment  was  chilly,  if  your  own 
body  felt  discomfort  because  a coal  famine  and  a blizzard 
arrived  at  the  selfsame  time,  then  saving  fuel  and  pre- 
venting a recurrence  of  such  a condsitioin  is  a subject  of 
real  personal  interest. 

Do  you,  then,  want  to  help  your  government  Save  coal? 
There’s  just  one  sure  way  to  save  coal — use  less  coal! 
There’s  just  one  sure  way  to  use  less  coal — use  day- 
light instead,'  of  artificial  light.  Use  to  the  limit  nature’s 
lighting  plant. 

One  person  can’t  effect  this  economy,  one  organization 
is  equally  powerless.  It  must  be  nation-wide. 

How  shall  it  be  accomplished? 

Secure  the  passage  of  the  Daylight  Saving  bill.  That 
is  the  answer. 

There  will  be  no  dearth  of  business  for  Congress  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  This  body  of  lawmakers  has 
undoubtedly  found  many  tasks  awaiting  it,  each  clarhor- 
mg  to  be  “first.” 

Supporters  of  the  Daylight  Saving  bill  have  issued 
formal  notice  that  this  bill  shall  not  be  again  pigeon- 
holed if  there  is  any  chance  to  prevent  it,  and  unques- 
tionably Congress  will  very  shortly  be  asked  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

These  arguments  are  eloquent  ones.  They  should  be 
heard.  The  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  great  coal  shortage  that  is  existing  in  the  country 
is  sufficient  reason,  if  the  bill  had  no  other  backing. 

Statistics  have  been  published  showing  that  in  the 
summer  of  1916  England  saved  300,000  tons  of  coal  by 
turning  the  hands  of  the  clock  forward  an  hour. 

Twelve  European  countries,  including  England,  France, 
Cei-many,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Portugal,  have  profited  by  the  Daylight 
Saving  act.  .Australia  has  adopted  the  plan  also. 

The  value  of  the  Daylight  Saving  movement  is  indis- 
putable. Its  importance  as  a war  economy  measure  can 
hardly  be  overlooked. 

If  some  of  the  European  countries  have  adopited  the 
Da,ylight  Saving  plan  as  a war  measure,  why  shoifld 
America  hesitate? 

Numerous  suggestions  and  recomendations  have. been 
made  looking  to  a saving  of  light  as  a fuel  economy 
measure. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  the  recotm- 
mendations  and  suggestions  into  practice. 

These  efforts  have  been  rather  abortive,  as  a matter 
of  fact. 

With  due  respect  to  the  intent  of  those  who  made  the 
suggestions,  they  have  not  covered  the  ground  ade- 
quately. The  light  economy  efforts  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently hard  hitting. 

There  are  millions  of  homes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
business  firms  and  organizations. 

Think,  only  think,  what  turning  the  hands  of  the  clock 
ahead  one  hour  would  mean  in  coal  saving  if  every  home, 
every  business,  small  and  large,  entered  into  the  scheme! 
And  they  would  be  compelled  to. 

We  ureg  that  every  reader  of  this  paper  write  to  the 
CongSressman  and  Senator  representing  at  Washington 
his  or  her  State,  on  this  vital  subject. 

President  Wilson  has  endorsed  the  Daylight  Saving 
hill.  It  has  the  unqualified  approval  of  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  recent  nation- 
wide coal  famine. 

The  passage  of  the  Davlight  Saying  bill  offers  a sure 
guarantee  against  a recurrence  of  such  a famine. 

How  then,  why  then,  can  Congress  hesitate  to  pass  this 
bill,  and  pass  it  at  once? 

The  making  of  munitions,  transportation  facilities  for 
the  munitions  once  they  are  made,  the  very  lives  of  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad,  our  country’s  life,  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  fuel  -supply. 

Write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  so  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  know  that  the  country  wants  the  Daylight 
Saving  bill  passed,  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  de- 
mand their  right  to  help  in  the  saving  of  fuel  at  no  In- 
convenience to  themselves. 

Send  your  letters  to  Washington  to-day! 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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For  the  Best  Results 
At  the  Least  Expense 

Use  O’Brien  products  if  you  seek  the  most 
satisfactory  results  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
craftsman  who  uses  Liquid  Velvet,  Master 
Varnish,  Flexico  White  Enamel  and  Pyiamid 
Floor  Finish  finds  pride  in  his  work  and 
profit  in  his  purse. 


Is  the  original  washable  flat  wall  ename 
Made  with  an  oil  base  in  white  and  24  colors. 
Has  great  spreading  qualities  and  will  not 
crack,  chip  or  peel.  Master  Varnish  is  an 
unusual  quality  of  spar  Varnish.  Flexico 
leads  as  a pure  white  gloss  enamel  and  Pyra- 
mid Floor  Finish  is  recognized  as  distinctively 
superior.  Interesting  Booklets  on  request. 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1400  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Nearly  Half  a Century 


PAINT  TRADE  SALESMANS  CLUB  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  .following  is  a list  of  the  officers  for  the  Paint 
Trade  Salesmans  Club  of  New  England  for  the  cur- 
rent year: 

President,  Charles  C.  Mann;  Vice-President,  Charles  H 
Rockwood;  Treasurer,  Silvanus  Smith;  Secretary  P D 
Tobin. 

Board  of  Directors,  Ralph  H.  Tasker,  Fred  C.  Skinner, 
ITank  J.  Norton,  H.  A.  Fuller,  H.  F.  McAdam. 


A PAINTING  SCHOOL  IN  CLEVELAND. 

The  following  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Paint  Club  will  interest  all  those  painters 
who  believe  in  trade  education  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  will  start  a class  in 
painting  at  East  Technical  High  School  beginning  the 
evening  of  January  7.  This  is  one  of  the  new  features 
inaugurated  by  Superintendent  Spaulding,  and  if  success- 
ful in  this  line,  will  be  extended  to  other  trades. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  this  initial  move  get  the  full 
support  of  all  people  who  are  directly  benefited  and  for 
this  reason  we  suggest  that  you  give  this  information  to 
your  em.ployees  and  urge  as  many  as  possble  to  enroll 
in  this  class. 

It  requires  about  40  scholars  for  a class,  and  at  present 
the  plans  are  for  one  class,  but  if  the  enrollment  is  large 
enough  there  will  be  two  classes.  The  expense  is  $5  for 
24  lessons,  materials  furnished  free,  with  the  further  un- 
derstanding that,  if  a .pupil  attends  80  per  cent,  of  the 
lessons,  the  $.5  will  be  refunded,  which  will  make  the  en- 
tire course  free. 

We,  in  the  paint  business,  will  benefit  by  this  feature 
in  many  ways.  It  will  bring  about  a higher  standard  of 
efficiency  and  competency  in  the  painting  trade  and  make 
our  future  painting  contractors  of  a higher  class.  Further- 
more, it  will  give  the  supply  men  who  enter  the  class  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  rising  generation 
of  painters  and  our  own  employees  who  enroll  will  get 
valuable  training  and  knowledge  that  cannot  help  but 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated,  Concrete  weatherproofed 
showing  its  porous  character,  with  Bay  State  Coating, 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fuUy  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get-able  with 

Bay  State 

Cement  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a sample 
can  of  the  origin  al  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.  Say  whut  tint  you  prefer. 

W^^^SWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

/~\  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

BAY  STATE  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

New  York  Office;  Architects’  Building 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
- • • ' and  quotations  ■ ■ 
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make  them  better  paint  men  and  more  valuable  as  em- 
ployees. 

Regardless  of  these  selfish  benefits,  from  a purely  pub- 
lic spirit  standpoint,  we  should  support  this  movement  in 
the  fullest  measure  and  we  can  help  very  materially  to- 
ward making  it  a big  success. 


PROPOSED  RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS 
TO  THE  PEORIA  CONVENTION. 

SUBJECT  to  changes  in  passenger  rates  or  train  serv- 
ice by  government  authority,  arrangement#  have 
been  made  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for 
special  service  from  the  East  to  the  Peoria  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House.  Painters 
and  Decorators,  February  5,  6,  7 and  8. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  who  has  acted  as  a special  committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  association  in  making  transportation 
arangements,  writes  as  follows;  — 

“The  one  thing  v'e  will  have  to  contend  with  this  year 
is  the  government  operation  of  railroads  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a material  reduction  of  passenger  trains  and 
change  in  passenger  fares,  which  the  government  can  do 
without  much  advance  notice.  This  condition  may  or 
may  not  affect  us,  but  every  participant  who  makes 
reservation  or  expresses  to  the  committee  or  railroad  men 
his  intention  of  going  to  Peoria  with  our  party  will  be 
promptly  notified  of  any  unexpected  change  bearing  on 
the  cost  or  schedule  of  the  trip.  A very  important  fea- 
ture is  to  impress  upon  our  members  the  urgency  off 
making  prompt  request  for  sleeping  car  accommodations. 
Because  of  demands  in  handling  troop  movements,  Pull- 
man cars  are  very  scarce,  and,  unless  the  railroad  knows 
well  in  advance  what  equipment  will  he  needed  for  the 
master  painters,  there  is  apt  to  he  serious  disappoint- 
ment for  those  who  delay.” 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  announce- 
ment which  will  be  sent  to  members  of  the  association;  — 
To  Members  of  the  International  Association  of  Mlaster 
House  Painters  and  Decorators;  — 

The  following  transportation  arrangements  are  an- 
nounced for  the  convenience  of  members  and  friends  at- 
tending the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  at  Peoria, 
111.,  February  5-8,  1918.  All  members  of  the  International 
Assiotacion  are  cordially  invited  to  participate. 

Route. — ^Special  cars  will  be  operated  through  to  Chi- 
cago without  change  on  the  famous  “Black  Diamond,” 
over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  affording  a delightful 
daylight  ride  through  the  “Switzerland  of  America,” 
traversing  the  picturesque  river,  mountain  and  lake 
.’egions  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
connecting  at  Buffalo  with  limited  train  of  New  York 
Central  Lines  West,  continuing  through  upper  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Connec- 
tions are  made  at  Chicago  with  special  train,  via  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad,  arranged  for  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Ghan. 

Sunday,  February  3. 

Itinerary. — Leave  New  York  at  9 a.  ,m.,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  on  the  “Black  Diamond,”  via  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  stopping  at  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Easton,  Beth- 
lehem, Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Wilkes-Barre,  Sayre, 
Ithaca  Geneva  and  Rochester  Junction.  Delegates  from 
South  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and  the  South  leave  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia,  at  9;  15  a.  m.,  via  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway,  conencting  with  special  party  at 
Bethlehem;  from  Rochester  and  vicinity,  leave  Rochester 
at  5:22  p.  m.,  via  I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad,  connecting  at 
Rochester  -Junction.  Arrive  in  Buffalo  at  8;  15  p.  m.; 
leave  at  midnight  via  New  York  Central  Lines  West, 
passing  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Elkhart  and  South  Bend.  Ar- 
rive in  Chicago  at  11:50  a.  m.,  Monday,  February  4, 
where  direct  connections  are  made  wfth  Master  Painters’ 
Special,  leaving  at  12:01  noon  via  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad,  due  in  Peoria  at  4:15  p.  m.  Return  arrange- 
ments will  be  entirely  at  individual  option.  Information 
relating  to  routes,  train  service,  stopovers,  etc.,  will  be 
available  during  the  convention. 

Cost. — Based  on  rates  of  fare  in  effect  at  this  time 
(January  1),  the  cost  of  individual  ticket.  New  York  and 
Newark  to  Peoria,  via  route  of  itinerary,  is  $21.48  and 
$1.72  war  tax.  For  party  of  ten  or  more  traveling  to- 
gether there  is  a special  per  capita  rate  of  $19.39  -pllus 


$1.55  war  tax.  Those  accompanying  the  special  party 
from  New  York  and  Newark  will  obtain  this  reduced 
fare,  if  same  is  not  withdrawn  prior  to  our  start. 

The  return  fares  from  Peoria  to  Nev/^ark  and  New  York 
are  approximately  the  same  as  the  westbound  rates. 
Pullman  fares  are: — New  York  and  Newark  to  Chicago, 
lower  berth  $5,  upper  berth  $4;  Bethlehem  to  Chicago, 
lower  berth  $4.50,  upper  berth  $3.60;  Rochester  Junction 
to  Chicago,  lower  berth  $3,  upper  berth  $2.40;  Chicago  to 
Peoria,  parlor  car  chair,  $1.  War  tax  of  10  per  cent,  of 
above  rate  is  collected  in  addition. 

Hotels. — ^The  Peoria  hotels  ^have  announced  very  at- 
tractive rates  for  our  convention,  affording  a substantial 
saving  for  our  members,  as  compared  with  hotel  charges 
made  at  some  of  our  past  conventions.  Here  is  what 
Peoria  hotels  offer: — ■ -u 

Jefferson  Hotel  (headquarters) — $1.50  and  upward;  tub 
or  shower  bath. 

Hotel  Fey— $1  double,  $1.50  single;  running  water; 
$1.50  double,  with  bath. 

Hotel,  Mayer— 75c.  double,  $1  single,  without  bath;  $1.25 
to  $1.50’  double,  $1.50  to  $2  single,  with  bath. 

Majestic  Hotel— 75c.  double,  75c.  to  $1  single,  without 
bath;  $1.25  to  $1.50  double,  $1.50  to  $2  single,  with  bath. 

Niagara  Hotel— One  or  two  persons  in  a room,  $2  to 
$2.50  w'ithout  bath;  $3.50  to  $4.50  with  bath. 

Smith  Hotel— 75c.,  $1  and  $1.50,  with  bath. 

Grand  Hotel— 75c.  to  $1,  without  bath;  $1.50,  with 
bath. 

Lud  Hotel  (stag)— All  rooms  $1;  free  use  of  bath. 

Except  for  the  Niagara  Hotel,  all  rates  named  are  per 
person.  All  hotels  are  priced  on  the  European  plan.  In- 
formation booths  will  be  established  at  railroad  stations 
and  headquarters  for  the  convenience  of  members. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  has  secured  materially  redrtced 
rates  at  the  Hotel  Breslin,  New  York  Citv,  for  members 
popping  over  there  en  route  to  or  from  Peoria.  _ 

Don’t  miss  this  wonderful  trip!  Bring  the  ladies.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  largest  and  finest  convention  in  our 
history.  Peoria,  one  of  the  great  cities  of_  the  Middle 
W^est,  has  many  delightful  attractions  and  is  noted  for 
its  enterprise  and  hospitality.  A grand,  good  time  awaits 
you. 

Reservations  and  exact  information  pertaining  to  fares 
and  time  of  trains  from  all  points  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  J.  Simmons,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  1460 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  J.  Floyd  Andrews,  p.  P.  A., 
L.  V.  R.  R.,  211  Market  street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  M.:  J.  Or- 
mond, G.  A.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  129  Church  street.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  A.  B.  Hill,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia;  C.  H.  Chevee,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  N.  Y. 
C.  L.  W.,  377  Main  street,  Buffalo,  or  D.  M.  McNamara, 
G.  A.,  C.  & A.  R.  R.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Apply  to  the  nearest  one. 

Those  representing  the  various  State  and  city  associa- 
tions of  master  painters  in  these  special  arrangements 
are: — Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Carl  Dabelstein,  New  York 
City;  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Alexander  Peters, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
Charles  H.  Fowler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEVOE  & RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 
CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  salesmen  of  the  Devoe  & 
Raynolds"^  Company  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  December  12  and  13,  with  some- 
what more  than  one  hundred  men. present,  representing 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  houses  of  the  concern, 
together  with  salesmen  from  branch  houses  at  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Denver  and  Minneapolis. 

William  H.  Phillips,  general  manager,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  and  addresses  were  made  by: — N.  H.  Cutting, 
sales  manager,  Chicago;  C.  A.  Campbell,  manager,  Kan- 
sas City  branch;  B.  I<.  Davis,  sales  manager.  New  York; 
E.  T.  Slade,  assistant  sales  manager.  New  York;  Edward 
Gray,  assistant  sales  manager,  Chicago,  and  H.  R.  Har- 
rington, manager,  Chicago  factory. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  entire  selling  force  of  both 
the  Elastern  and  Western  houses  had  met  in  a general 
convention. 

A visit  was  paid  to  the  Chicago  factory,  and  its  various 
departments  were  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  H.  R. 
Harrington. 

The  New  York  City  contingent  traveled  in  a special 
Pullman  which,  on  the  return  journey,  was  detached  at 
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Corroded  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
since 
18  4 3 


Always  the  Same 


The  Largest 
White  Lead 
Works 

in  the  World 


Always  Good 


New  York  CHICAGO 

Philadelphia  CINCINNATI 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


FLAT 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1874 
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The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598  pages  of  practical  information;  many  hundreds  of  working  formulas; 
many  illustrations $3.50 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

Up-to-date  information  on  staining,  filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 
waxing,  etc. ; 250  pages 3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings ....  2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.  No  illustrations 3.00 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating 2.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter 1.50 


Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Buffalo  to  permit  a visit  to  Niagara  Falls  and  the  ice 
bridge.  (A  call  was  made  by  the  salesman  at  the  Devoe 
Buffalo  store,  a very  up-to-date  establishment,  managed 
by  J.  H.  Selleck,  who  tendered  a banquet  to  his  friends 
from  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  next  annual  convention 
shall  be  held  in  New  York  City,  giving  the  men  from 
the  Far  West  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Eastern  fac- 
tories of  the  company. 


EDUCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
THE  CRAFT. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Decem- 
ber 18,  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 

AS  never  before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, there  exists  to-da3"  a necessity  for  exerting 
our  efforts  to  arouse  an  interest  among  master 
painters  in  affairs  pertaining  to  greater  affiliation  and 
organization,  especially  since  there  is  a possibility  of 
our  government  placing  painting  and  decorating  among 
the  “non-essential”  industries  of  the  country,  and  the 
still  greater  problem  of  meeting  our  present  needs,  ana 
those  that  will  be  made  after  the  war,  in  providing  well- 
trained  and  efficient  labor.  All  of  which  calls  for  or- 
ganization and  education,  that  the  problems  may  he  prop- 
erly met  and  the  interest  of  the  master  painetr!s  con- 
served and  protected. 

There  is  great  need  for  strong  organizations,  within 
the  ITnited  States,  with  closed  affiliation  of  all  trades, 
with  more  intense  Americanism  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  which  operate  against  the  appreciation  of  our 
broader  and  more  democratic  economic  principles,  to 
trade  and  industry. 

The  present  war  will  tend  to  place  vast  powers  in  the 
hands  of  nnscnipulous  individuals.  It  will  also  tend  to 
develop  the  combination  of  employes  into  dominating 
bodies,  which  under  unreasonable  and  irresponsible  lead- 
ership will  endeavor  to  define  and  dictate  unheard-of 
conditions  of  employment  and  the  regulation  of  wage 
scale  beyond  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  pay.  Will 


you  gentlemen  stand  by  and  accept  such  an  ultimatum 
and  remain  indifferent  to  your  own  interests  and  blind 
to  your  own  powers?  Or  will  you  thoroughly  orgJanSze 
and  combine  your  strongest  forces  in  combatting  siu;ch 
influence?  There  can  he  but  one  answer  to  such  a ques- 
tion, and  that  answer  makes  it  imperative  that  you 
promptly  take  measures  to  forestall  su|ch  conspiracy 
against  that  freedom,  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  democracy',  which  all  Americans  have  the  right  to 
expect  and  demand. 

Practical  efficiency  and  soul-moving  sentiment  are  con- 
spicuous American  characteristics  which  have  shown  to 
great  advantage  in  the,  present  crisis.  We,  as  Americans, 
must  contribute  our  share  in  efforts  for  quickening  the 
conscience  of  our  people  toward  unlimited  and  effective 
training  of  our  young  men  and  women  for  some  useful 
service  and  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste  that  is 
annuall.y  cast  into  the  human  scrap  heap,  and  for  the 
greater  conservation  of  our  man  power  in  converting' this 
Avaste  to  some  useful  service  to  trade  a,nd  industry. 

In  order  to  keep  our  large  cosmopoilitan  population 
contented  and  to  permit  it  to  properly  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  government,  it  is  most  essential  that 
we  start,  while  our  youth  are  still  mobile,  to  equip  them 
for  some  satisfactory  and  useful,  as  well  as  remunerative, 
occupation,  developing  a more  contented  mind  and  pro- 
moting better  citizenship. 

If  our  people  are  to  serve  their  republic  well,  the 
foundation  must  he  laid  in  oiir  schools.  Most  failures 
in  our  citizenship  are  caused  by  the  ignorance  which  re- 
sults from  faulty  training,  rather  than  from  viciousness. 
The  normal  American  of  to-day  is  morally  upright,  hut 
lacks  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  through 
improper  and  inefficient  training  to  fit  him  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  for  his  life  work. 

The  most  important  lesson  of  our  American  institu- 
tions is  that  of  “freedom  and  equality,”  and  only  when 
every  man,  woman  and  child  is  taught  and  understands 
its  full  meaning  will  democracy  he  safe." 

Full  American  citizenship  guarantees  to  those  upon 
who  mit  is  conferred  a fair  and  honorable  livelihood  and 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 


Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  hy  analysis,  hy 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  strcmg 

colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  ^sh-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shined  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 


You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cab 
A.  B.  “Benton,  Architect,  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Your  copy 

of  our  new  Catalogue  of 

"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist'' 

is  m our  office.  A postal 
card,  sent  to  us,  will  start 
it  moving  towards  you. 


THE 

Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN, 


NEW  YORK 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN.  ] 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  Uve  cents  for 
ea^h  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

^ o 

wanted 

Paint  maker  and  tinter,  familiar  with  all  classes  of  paint 
grinding,  competent  to  match  colors  and 'assist  in  factory 
operation  generally,  of  paint  factory  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. State  age,  experience,  references  and  salary 
wanted.  Address  Box  102,  care  of  Painter  Magazine. 


WANTED 

Salesmen  calling  on  the  wallpaper  and  painting  trades 
to  talie  a good  and  easy  selling  side  line  on  liberal  com- 
mission. Small  pocket  sample.  Address  R.  G.  M.  Co., 
2nd  & Clinton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED 

Bad  debt  collector,  anywhere  in  United  States.  Fee  only 
if  successful.  Philip  S,  Goodman,  Room  1201 — 149  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a purchaser. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  For  particulars  address  SUBSCRIP- 
TION DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100 
William  St.,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York 


the  privileges  of  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Vocational  training  is  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  masses  of  our  people  than  most  of  the  academic 
features  of  the  curriculum  of  our  scholastic  institutions, 
and,  in  properly  developing  and  fitting  our  youth  for  the 
trades,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  better  and  more  effi- 
cient workmen,  who  will  in  time,  perhaps,  become 
masters,  who  mtist  be  considered  in  competition,  in  yours 
and  other  trades,  and  in  treating  with  them  through  your 
organizations  you  continue  to  educate  them  in  cleaner 
competition  and  for  closer  harmony  with  yourselves  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  your  craft. 

The  leading  master  painters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to-day  are  well  organized;  they  are  good  business 
men,  and  if  they  did  not  find  organization  profitable,  it 
would  not  exist. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  “in  union  there  is 
strength.”  Your  sunplv  men,  your  bankers  and  your 
workmen,  all  have  their  associations  and  organizations 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  helping  each  other  in 
times  of  stress,  and  there  is  every  incentive  for  the 
master  painters  to  become  more  closely  associatd  with 
one  another  and  affiliated  with  their  fellow  craftsmen 
who  combine  to  form  our  great  International  Association. 


Such  recognition  of  a common  welfare  will  mean  better 
methods  and  the  saving  of  vast  sums  of  money  that  are 
bound  to  be  wasted  where  unorganized  and  cut-throat 
competition  exists. 


CINCINNATI  ASSOCIATION. 

T3iE  Master  Painters  Association  of  Cincinnati,  in  an- 
nual, meeting  at  their  headquarters,  308  Builders  Ex- 
change Building,  January,  1918,  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  year: 

President,  Ernest  C.  Wrampelmeier,  Vice-tPl-esident; 
Edward  Peperkorn;  Secretary,  W.  Arthur  Theobald; 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  Hasemeier;  Trustees,  J.  C.  Flannery, 
John  H.  Greiwe  and  G.  J.  Wrampelmeier. 

Delegates  to  Peoria  Convention — John  H.  Greiwe,  J.  C. 
Flannery,  Wm.  Affelhoy,  Joel  Kennedy,  G.  J.  Wrampel- 
meier, John  Theobald.  Alternates — R.  H.  Parker,  C.  C. 
Heckman,  Geo.  No&ll  and  H.  C Hoefer. 

H.  C.  Hoefer  of  H.  C.  Hoefer  & Co.  and  John  Ruehl  of 
John  Ruehl  & Co.  were  introduced  as  being  members 
elected  at  the  December  meeting.  After  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  association  was  taken  care  of,  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  Hotel  Gibson  to  meet  their  wives  and 
families  and  then  participate  in  a dinner  served  as  fol- 
lows: 

Blue  Points,  Cocktail  Sauce 
Celery  , Olives 

Beef  Broth  with  Barley 


Filet  of  Sole  with  Fresh  Mushrooms 
Potatoes  Persillade 


Half  Broiled  Milk-Fed  Chicken 


Lettuce — French  Dressing 


' Ice  Cream 
Fancy  Cakes 


Coffee 

The  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  F.  H. 
Walters,  announced  that  John  Theobald  would  act  as 
toastmaster  for  the  eA^ening.  The  ladies  were  well  re- 
membered by  D.  E.  Jones  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Com- 
pany, who  had  distributed  souvenir  spoons,  and  by  Jack 

G.  Isham  of  the  National  Lead  Company  with  bouquets 
of  roses.  The  men  folks,  not  to  be  forgotten,  smoked  on 
the  Newark  Varnish  Works,  cigars  having  been  passed 
by  the  Saeger-Winstel  Company,  their  local  distributers. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  local  association  was 
present,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  reported  as 
sick. 

Among  those  present  were:  Henry  Bertling  (father  of 

the  Cincinnati  Association),  and  wife.  Years  back,  when 
Mr.  Titus  Berger  of  Pittsburgh  came  to  Cinti  to  form  a 
local  association,  it  was  Mr.  Bertling  who,  he  called  upon 
for  help  and  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  the  present  local 
was  formed. 

C.  M.  Fenner,  the  only  honorary  member  that  the  Cin- 
cinati  local  can  boast,  an^wife;  Wm.  Affelhoy  and  wife, 
C.  C.  Heckman  and  wife,  j'l'c.  Flannery,  Edward  Graef  and 
da.ughters,  J.  R.  Greiwe  and  vufe,  J.  D.  Hasemeier,  wife 
and  daughters,  Edward  Heineman  and  wife,  H.  C.  Hoefer 
and  wife,  Mr.  Haas  a,nd  wife,  Mr.  Lucas  and  wife,  John 
Holmer  and  sons,  Joel  Kennedy  and  wife,  G.  Milton  Ken- 
nedy and  wife,  Allan  G.  Meakin  and  wife.  Geo.  Noell,  R. 

H.  Parker  and  wife,  Jos.  Parker  and  Avife,  Edward  Peper- 
korn  and  sister.  John  Ruehl  and  wife,  Elmer  Ruehl  and 
wife.  Geo.  P.  Saehr  and  lady,  Mr.  Frank  Schuck  and  wife, 
John  Theobald  and  wife,  W.  Arthur  Theobald  and  wife, 
R.  Trarba,ch  and  wife,  R.  Trarbach,  Jr.,  and  wife,  F.  H. 
V/alter  and  wife,  Gus  Wrampelmeier  and  wife  and  Ernest 
C.  Wrampelmeier  and  wife. 

After  dinner  Toastmaster  Theobald  announced  that  the 
newly  elected  offioers,  especially  the  young  men,  had  pre- 
pared speeches,  likeAvise  Mr.  Bertling,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  tim.e  was  drawing  to  a close  the  officers  and 
Mr.  Bertling  would  kindly  put  their  speeches  in  their 

pockets  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  journey  to 
Keith’s  Theatre  for  the  vaudeville,  after  which  they 
could  go  home  and  read  their  speeches  to  the  pet  canaries. 

The  newly  elected  officers  and  trustees  will  be  installed 
at  a special  meeting.  January  16,  1918. 
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Important  to 

Paint  Jobbers,  Painters,  Decorators  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers 

Regular  shipments  of  PARIPAN  ENAMEL  come  to  us  from  England. 

The  Larger  the  Quantity,  the  Lower  the  Price. 

Please  write  us  for  further  information. 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO., 

— - ' — SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS  — 


NEW  YORK -105-107  West  40th  Street 
CHICAGO  — 125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 


AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kakomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


TT^T  T TTn  \ (The  thoroughly  cooked 

J JJ>  1 DRY  PASTE) 

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing-  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

J pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888) 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


ifc 


North  Pole  people  and  those  iii  mid-'African  jundles 
do  not  useMITlNG-AOAMS  BRUSHES'because  they  do  not  use  Brushes. 
ftlKs  in  other  countries  use  Brushes,  and  prefer  those  made  by 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES  and  CIVILDZATION  are  INSEPARABLE 

For  OVER  FIVE  GENERATIONS,  tlie  users  Of  ARTISTS*  BRUSHES, 
Painters’  Brushes,  Toilet  Brushes,  and  ALL  KINDS  OF 
B HUSHES,  have  come  to  rely  oii  WHITING-ADAMS  for  the  best 
brushes  of  every  style  for  every  purpose.  This  confidence  in  WHIT- 
TNli-ADAMS  BliUSHES  has  spread  wherever  Brushes  are  used. 
Whiting- Adams  Company  makes  the  BRUSH  YOU  WANT 

If  uot  in  your  dealer's  stock  lie  will  get  it  promptly 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.A.,Dept.  A 

’ Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  highest 
award  at  Fanama-FacifLe  Exposition,  1915 


THE  LINSEED  OIL  SITUATION 

PAINTERS  should  read  with  careful  consideration  the 
following  editorial  from  the  January  7 issue  of  the 
Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter: 

If  this  promised  to  be  a normal  year,  with  average  con- 
sumption of  linseed  oil,  there  would  still  be  more  or  less 
uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  of  Canada  and  the  Argentine 
to  provide  sufficient  flaxseed  to  meet  the  oil  demands  of 
the  United  States.  The  crop  shortage  in  this  country,  as 
estimated  by  the  final  government  figures  from  the  Crop 
Reporting  Bureau,  of  about  5 per  cent,  of  the  normal 
production,  when  taken  with  the  shortage  in  the  Arg;n- 
tine  and  an  exportable  surplus  there  of  approximately 
26,000,000  bushels — much  of  which  must  he  sent  abroad — 
and  with  the  Indian  and  Manchurian  crops  problematical 
as  affecting  foreign  consumers,  although  of  little  assist- 
ance to  this  country,  resolves  itself  into  the  insured  re- 
ceipt here  of  as  large  a quantity  of  Argentine  seed  as  can 
be  moved. 

Argentine  seed  is  already  on  the  sea  en  route  to  the 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY  f 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  , to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper.  , 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50-  ■/ 
lb,  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  aiqfd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  I, 

Sample  gtadtp  sent 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t  (Ettab.  1395)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weetern  ehipments  made  direct  from  Weetem  factory 


United  States,  an  initial  shipment  of  232,000  bushels  in 
all.  Just  how  much  more  will  follow  will  depend  upon  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  carriers  under  the  supervision 
with  the  shortage  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
present  export  and  import  arrangements  and  regulations 
and  complete  control  of  carriers  by  the  Shipping  Board 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  receipts  and  foreign-origin 
commodities  rests  entirely  in  federal  hands.  It  is  prob- 
able— and  in  fact  it  is  so  stated — that  cargo  space  reser- 
vations have  been  made  bj’’  the  government  for  the  move- 
ment of  flaxseed,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  move- 
ment of  both  pyrites  and  Chilean  nitrates,  but  no  de- 
tails will  be  given  until  the  receipt  of  the  shipments  in 
this  country. 

That  there  can  he  no  neglect  of  this  only  apparent 
source  of  flaxseed  supply  is  indicated  by  the  conviction 
of  prominent  factors  in  the  trade.  It  is  ■estiin.ated  that 
with  the  shortage  in  the  United  States  and  Chnada  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Argentine,  the  actual  shortage 
today  approximates  12,000,000  bushels.  This  is  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  crushers — and  by  the  government — which 
more  than  for  many  years  has  been  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  large  amounts  of  paints,  containing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  In  fact,  two  recent 
contracts  for  paint  for  government  use  in  one  depart- 
ment of  army  activity  will  call  for  more  than  120,000 
gallons  of  linseed  oil,  while  navy  and  other  use  will 
bring  the  required  amount  to  an  unprecedented  total. 
This  alone  would  offer  sufficient  ground  for  the  govern- 
ment’s activity  in  insuring  as  large  a supply  of  seed  as 
can  be  obtained  from  sources  outside  this  country,  and 
would — on  the  basis  of  war  necessity — insure  the  pro- 
vision of  the  required  cargo  carriers. 

There  is  no  profiteering  in  the  present  record  high 
■price  of  linseed  oil.  In  fact,  the  losses  by  sales  last  fail 
for  March,  April  and  May  delivery  at  prices  ranging 
around  $1  will  barely  be  offset  by  later  sales  a^  the  ad- 
vanced quotation. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 
Arranged  at  a Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
Held  at  Columbus. 

INCIDENTAL  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  meeting  of  the 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association 
of  Ohio  was  a stop-over  visit  with  the  craft  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  December  11.  There  were  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion  President  C.  M.  Uber,  Vice-Presi- 
dent L.  J.  Schultz,  Secretary-Treasurer  Joel  Kennedy, 
Past  President  John  Theobald,  Trustees  Wm.  C.  Gaw,  J. 
C.  Flannery  and  W.  A.  Woodmansee,  and  at  least  fifteen 
master  painters  of  Dayton. 

The  visitors  were  cordially  welcomed  at  the  depot  on 
their  arrival  and  escorted  to  the  Phillips  House,  where 
a very  satisfying  luncheon  was  served  and  short  ad- 
dresses delivered.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Dayton  Local  to  affiliate  with 
the  State  Association. 

The  business  session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
held  in  the  committee  room  of  the  New  Southern  Hotel, 
Columbus , Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  December  12.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 p.  m. 

The  following  were  present: — President  G.  M.  Uber, 
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Look  Dealers — 

Here’s  Something  Highly  Profitable 

You  will  find  a steady  demand  for  this 
high-grade  hardwood  floor  finish.  It 
is  not  only  a wonderfully  satisfactory 
product  for  the  user,  but  a sales  builder 
for  every  dealer. 

FLOORENTINE 

A Tough,  Durable  Floor  Finish 

is  bound  to  create  business  for  you. 

Its  high  qualities  will  bring  customers 
back  for  more.  Dries  quickly  and  very 
hard  and  is  not  too  high  priced. 

Write  us  at  once  for  SPECIAL  IN- 
DUCEMENTS to  dealers. 


Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

147  Pine  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

2149  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HELADQUARTEJ^S 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH’S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quedity  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & CallowhiU  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Established  1 84-4- 
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Why  YOU  should  use 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


THAT’S  WHY 


Fine  Varnishes  and  Enamels 

Everett  Station  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


It’s  white  from  start  to  finish. 

It  flows  smoothly  under  the  brush. 

It  sets  slowly — works  easily. 

It  will  not  sag  or  run. 

It’s  specified  by  the  leading  architects 
for  the  finest  buildings. 

It  covers  more  surface  per  gallon  than 
any  ordinary  enamel. 

It’s  waterproof  and  will  stand  ex- 
posure even  on  outside  surfaces. 

It  can  be  delivered  immediately. 


you  should  use  Kyanize  White  Enamel 

on  your  next  job  that  calls  for  the  highest  grade 
White  Enamel  finish.  Be  sure  to  get,  the 
handy  square  can  with  the  blue  label. 

Write  for  Specification  Booklet.  It  tells  how 
to  use  Kyanize  White  Enamel  and  get  the  best 
results.  We’ll  send  it  to  any  responsible  con- 
tractor or  painter  upon  application. 


Vice-President  L.  J.  Schultz,  Secretary-Treasurer  Joel 
Kennedy,  Trustees  Wm.  C.  Gaw,  J.  C.  Flannery,  A.  J. 
Lamb,  C.  W.  Cadle,  and  W.  A.  Woodmansee,  Past-Presi- 
dents John  Theobald,  George  J.  Lang,  Fred  Epple,  Con- 
rad Krause,  Members  E.  E.  Lang,  Geo.  H.  Herron,  John 
Heininger,  B.  W.  Hardt,  Geo.  D.  Cornell,  J.  C.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Kibbee,  and  Max  Mohr,  Peter  Anderson,  of  Colum- 
bus, and  T.  B.  Alexander,  of  Put-in-Bay,  as  visitors. 

President  Uber  cordially  welcomed  the  large  attenu- 
ance  and  a motion  prevailed  that  the  visitors  and  mem- 
bers be  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Alexander,  on  behalf  of  Put-in-Bay,  promised  that 
the  coming  convention  would  surpass  that  of  last  year, 
and  July  23,  24,  25  and  26,  1918,  were  named  as  the  dates 
for  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  New  Crescent  Hotel. 

Following  is  the  program  arranged:  — 

Program. 

Tuesday,  July  23,  2 P.M. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  the  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Board  of  Trustees’ 
meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees: 

a.  Registration. 

b.  Resolutions. 

c.  Nominating. 

d.  Auditing. 

e.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

8.  Moving  picture,  “Production  and  Manufacture  of 
Lead  Products,”  in  charge  of  John  R.  McGregor, 
Tagle-Picher  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Question  Box. 

Wednesday,  July  24,  9 a.  m. 

9.  Report  of  delegates  to  the  international  conven- 
tion. 

10.  Paper,  “The  Ideal  Undercoating  for  Enamel,  by 
George  J.  Lang,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11.  Address,  “Workmen’s  Compensation,  by  member 
of  commission. 

12. ~  Paper,  “Does  the  Master  Paiiiter  Get  a Legitimate 

Profit  for  Work  Performed?”  by  N.  H.  Porter, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

13.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Question  Box 

Thursday,  July  25,  9 a.  m. 

14.  Paper,  “Necessity  of  Organizing  the  Small  Con- 
tractor,” by  William  J.  Albrecht,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

15.  Paper,  “Is  the  Linseed  Oil  of  Today  as  Good  as 
Former  Years?”  Referred  to  secretary-treasurer 
for  assignment. 

16.  Paper — subject  to  be  selected — by  A.  H.  McGhan, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Paper,  “Trade  School  Efliceincy,”  assigned  to  Cin- 
cinnati Association. 

Question  Box. 

Friday,  July  26,  9 a.  m. 

18.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

19.  Report  on  election  and  installation  of  officers. 

20.  New  business. 

21.  Adjournment. 

After  some  information  discussion  a motion  to  ad- 
journ until  evening  was  made  and  carried. 

At  8 p.  m.  an  open  business  meeting,  to  which  invi- 
tations had  been  sent  to  members  of  the  craft  of  Co- 
lumbus, was  held.  A number  of  master  painters  of  Co- 
lumbus assembled.  Short  informal  addresses  were  mane 
by  various  people  present,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing it  was  agreed  that  there  would  soon  be  a local  in 
Columbus,  affiliated  with  the  State  body. 


All  trucks  carrying  ammunition  to  the  French  and 
British  fronts  are  “crazy  painted,”  that  is  to  say,  after 
they  are  painted  khaki  color  they  are  daubed  irregularly 
with  various  colors  to  break  up  the  surface  and  make 
them  less  conspicuous. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Straight  Facts  About  Wall  Paints 


We  reproduce  herewith  a reduction  of  a page  advertisement  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

To  give  straight  facts,  so  that  the 
painter  is  not  confused,  it  should 
read  “Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and 
LEADOIL,  the  good  flatting  oil.” 

The  third  paragraph  should  also  read: 

"The  test  showed  that  it  cost  Five  Dollars 
less  to  paint  a four  room  apartment  with 
Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  " LEADOIL  ” 
than  it  did  with  the  other  paint,  and  the 
White  Lead  required  one  less  coat  than  its 
competitor.  This  allowed  one  coat  of 
MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  and  two  coats  of 
White  Lead  and  LEADOIL  on  the  White 
Leaded  Surface.” 

The  fourth  paragraph  should  read; 

“Any  painter  can  obtain  the  same  results, 
secure  more  business  and  have  more  satisfied 
customers  if  he  goes  after  interior  decorating 
on  this  basis,  by  thinning  White  Lead  with 
LEADOIL,  which  mixes  easier,  brushes 
farther  and  better,  and  gives  a finer  finish 
than  other  paints.  It  sets  slowly,  so  one 
man  can  handle  more  surface,  and  it  takes 
fewer  gallons  to  cover  a given  surface  than 
the  average  paint  materials  permit.” 


Always  on  new  work  first  apply  a priming  coat  of  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  and  never  use  a 
substitute  for  LEADOIL,  because  LEADOIL  does  not  make  White  Paint  yellow  off. 

Hundreds  of  the  largest  buildings  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  painted  on  the 
above  method,  using  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  as  the  priming  coat  and  LEADOIL  as  the 
flatting  oil,  and  the  strongest  possible  testimonials  and  endorsements  from  owners  and 

painters  prove  the  above  to  be 

Straight  Facts  About  Wall  Paints 


LEADOIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

E.  A.  MUNNS,  Prest.  P.  W.  NELSON,  Vice-Prest. 

217  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Straight  Facts 
About  Wall  Paints 


One  of  the  largest  realty  firms  in  New  York  has  decided,  after  a 
careful  test,  ^ to  use  white-lead  and  flatting  oil  finish  on  all  interior  work 
because  it  will  save  them  thousands  of  dollars  annually! 

The  test  was  made  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  mixed  with  a good  flat- 
ting oil,  against  a good  lithopone  paint  of  high  standing  in  its  class.  The 
materials  were  bought  in  the  open  market  and  the  test  was  entirely  fair  to 
both  paints. 

The  test  showed  that  it  cost  five  dollars  less  to  paint  a four-room 
apartment  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  flatting  oil  than  it  did  with  the 
other  paint,  and  the  white-lead  required  one  less  coat  than  its  competitor. 
This  allowed  one  coat  of  size  and  two  coats  of  straight  lead  on  the  white- 
leaded  surface. 

Any  painter  can  obtain  the  same  results,  secure  more  business  and 
have  more  satisfied  customers  if  he  goes  after  interior 
decorating  on  this  basis. 


Dutch  Boy 
White -Lead 


mixes  easier,  brushes  out  farther  and  better  and  gives  a 
finer  finish  than  other  paints.  It  sets  slowly,  so  one  man 
can  handle  more  surface,  and  it  takes  fewer  gallons  to  cover  a given  surface 
than  the  average  paint  material  permits. 

desired  tint  can  be  obtained  and  either  flat  or  gloss  finish  is  ohtain- 
c- 'c  j “ j white-leaded  walls'give  a smooth,  elastic,  durable  surface 
which  dirt  does  not  penetrate.  Frequent  washings  with  soap  and  water  will 
remove  dirt  without  endangering  the  wearing  qualities  or  appearance  of  the 
paint. 

12{,  25,  50  and  100  Ib.  steel  kegs 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Bo.to.  Buff.lo  O>ic.<o 

Ci.ci...ti  Cl...l..d  Si.  Lo.i.  Sui  Fruclico 

(John  T.  Lewii  & Broi  Co.,  Pbiladelphlt) 

(Nolioool  Leod  & Oil  Co.,  Pitctbgr|b) 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Albert  V.  Locke,  manager  of  the  Empire  Railway 

Specialties  Company,  New  York,  while  on  a recent  trip 
among  the  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  of  the 
country  was  stricken  with  a severe  attack  of  bronchial 
pneumonia.  At  this  writing,  following  a confinement  of 
three  weeks,  he  is  recovering  nicely  and  expects  soon 
to  be  again  out  among  the  “boys.”  “Al”  Locke  is  a 
former  master  car  painter  and  years  ago  established ' a 
record  as  a putty  glazing  artist,  able  to  bring  up  a sur- 
face with  putty  and  putty  glaze  in  a manner  to  make 
even  the  expert  believe  that  the  work  had  been  wrought 
out  under  a foundation  of  rough  stuff.  He  proved  dur- 
ing many  years  of  active  service  to  be  a mighty  fine 
manager  of  men,  as  he  is  equally  efficient  as  manager 
of  a very  busy  specialty  enterprise. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  is  engaged  in  com- 
pleting an  order  for  five  passenger  cars  for  the  Duluth 
and  Iron  Range  Railroad.  Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breit- 
haupt  is  busily  concerned  in  giving  this  order  the  best 
attention  of  his  department. 

A hint  for  a possible  saving  of  fuel,  also  a sav- 
ing of  floor  paint,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
master  car  painter:  As  a fuel-saving  measure  passenger 
coaches  on  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  will  not  he  heated 
to  the  usual  standard  this  winter.  The  use  of  travelling 
rugs,  to  offset  this  lack  of  heat,  is  suggested. 

By  proclamation,  the  President  of  Chile  has  set 

aside  for  the  use  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  the  sum 
of  3440,000,  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  100  steel 
freight  cars  of  25  tons  capacity  and  three  Mallet  locomo- 
tives. Painters  of  rolling  stock  in  this  country  may 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dressing  this  equipment 
up  in  the  colors  most  in  vogue  in  that  much-frequented 
haven  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune. 

Dan  Vail,  the  genial  and  diplomatic  manager  of 


the  railroad  department  of  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  been  busy  for  several  weeks  receiving 
the  “Same  to  you!”  of  recipients  of  his  “Happy  New 
Year”  greetings.  When  old  Father  Time  flops  over  in 
bed  and  offers  a new  side  of  his  wonderful  self  to  his 
admirers  Dan  rarely  fails  to  remind  his  friends  of  the 
^event. 

John  P.  Otterson,  64  years  young,  of  210  Market 

street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  employed  as  painter  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  of  the  P.  and  W.  V^a. 
Ry.  Mr.  Otterson  for  a period  of  seven  years  served  as 
instructor  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  teaching  sign  work 
and  decorative  painting.  At  one  time  he  was  the  official 
steamboat  letterer,  doing  practically  all  of  the  sign  work 
and  lettering  on  the  river  boats  going  out  of  the  Smoky 
City.  He  was  also  employed  at  one  time  in  the  car 
shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  located 
at  Allegheny,  under  the  veteran,  Josenhans,  now  re- 
tired. At  the  age  when  a lot  of  men  are  seeking  rest 
from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  Otterson  is  walking 
a path  that  isn’t  all  primrosy.  He  wears  a smile  that  is 
better  than  a doctor’s  prescription,  scampers  about  as 
lively  as  a cricket,  yields  a brush  as  handy  as  a gay 
young  blade  of  25,  and  is  able  to  show  you  samples  of 
sign  monogram  and  decorative  work  that  have  the  finish 
and  the  originality  of  a real  artist.  Some  day,  when  in 
Pittsburgh,  step  over  to  the  shops  of  the  above  company 
and  take  a look  at  Otterson  and  hear  his  story.  It  will 
prove  a pleasant  half  hour  of  your  life. 

James  W.  Gibbons,  first  vice-president  of  the 

M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  favored  his  friends  with  some  New 
Year  greetings  from  his  sun-kissed  home  in  joyous  Kan- 
sas, or,  to  be  more  specific,  Topeka,  which  were  unique 
and  formulated  in  a style  to  put  J.  W.  G.  in  the  happy 
family  of  friendly  folks.  Vice-President  Gibbons  says 
that  the  sun  shines  nearly  all  the  time  in  the  Sunflower 
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Your  reputation,  too,  is  enchanced  by  the  job  on  which  you  specify  Alba 
Flint  Enamel.  It  dries  with  a brilliant  gloss  and  does  not  darken. 
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state,  and  naturally  he  just  can’t  help  radiating  a whole 
lot  of  the  sunny  solar  system  sustenance. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  has  recently  been 

figuring  on  a contract  with  the  French  Government  for 
30,000  freight  cars,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  getting  steel.  The  Pullman  shops  are  now  said 
to  be  running  at  about  70  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Should 
the  Pullman  plan  be  converted  entirely,  or  largely,  into  a 
freight  car  manufacturing  plant,  it  would  result  in  prac- 
tically revolutionizing  the  painting  departments  at  the 
big  shops. 

The  order  for  9,000  freight  cars  for  the  Italian 

Government  has,  it  is  reported,  been  placed  with  a num- 
ber of  different  car  building  concerns  in  this  country, 
which  will  help  the  painting  departments  to  a generous 
feast  of  quick  painting. 

It  is  intimated  that  trains  of  cars  and  engines 

lettered  “U.  S.  A.,”  instead  of  with  the  name  or  initials 
of  a railroad  company,  may  soon  become  a common  sight 
in  this  country.  The  government  is  apparently  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  additional  cars  and  locomotives 
for  domestic  service  on  the  lines  it  has  taken  over,  in 
proof  of  which  please  refer  to  the  Administration  bill 
introduced  January  4 which  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  500,000,000,  to  be  used,  among  other  purposes,  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  including  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. 

A widely  read  railroad  publication  speaks  in 

these  terms  of  governmental  control  of  the  railroads: 
“The  government  is  playing  fair  with  the  railways  and 
with  their  officers  and  employees.  They  should  play  fair, 
and  more  than  fair,  with  it  in  return,  and  give  it  the 
most  efficient  service  of  which  they  are  capable.”  Con- 
cerning this  efficiency  of  service,  ask  any  master  car  or 
locomotive  painter  if  the  employees  of  his  department 
are  not  responding  loyally  to  the  call  in  this  emergency. 

■ R.  B.  Pebbles,  foreman  locomotive  painter  at  the 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  just  keeps 
“plugging”  along,  making  his  shop  as  efficient  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances.  R.  B.  knows  that  engine 
painting,  as  compared  to  the  “apple  sass”  which  they 
used  to  throw  on  locomotives  when  Charley  Copp  was 
young  and  guileless,  is  a skeleton  without  breeches,  but, 
like  a real  philosopher,  he  reflects  that  it  is  well,  after 
all,  to  avoid  the  bizarre  in  fitting  the  uniform  to  the 
food  and  fuel  hauler. 

Up  at  Proctor.  Minn.,  Foreman  Painter  F.  D. 

Samways  of  the  M.  and  N.  Ry.  is  wearing  his  snowshoes 
when  necessary,  and  at  all  times  he  is  hustling  to  keep 
the  equipment  of  his  road  standardized  and  fit  for  any 
serivce.  Samways  is  a loyal  Association  man,  and  a 
painter  of  ability.  He  is  a believer  in  the  boundless 
Northwest,  and  reckons  Proctor  as  a polished  second  edi- 
tion of  Broadway. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  shoos  of  the  Santa  Fe  cover 

120  acres  of  ground,  and  are  the  largest  on  the  system, 
containing  all  the  principal  repair  shops  of  the  company 
for  the  repairing  and  manufacturing  of  all  classes  of 
equipment.  Here  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Gibbons,  the 
former  in  charge  of  passenger  equipment  painting,  and 
the  latter  in  charge  of  locomotive  painting,  administer 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  and  help  substan- 
tially to  promote  that  efficiency  which  has  made  the 
Santa  Fe  a model  wherever  railroad  shops  are  known. 

At  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  shops  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line  W.  F.  James,  foreman  painter,  is  working 
an  average  force  of  men  getting  out  equipment  and  inci- 
dentally aiding  the  “good  old  U.  S.  A.”  to  win  a place 
“on  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground.” 

You  don’t  often  hear  of  J.  H.  Pitard.  foreman 

painter  at  the  Whistler  (Ala.)  shops  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  but.  nevertheless,  the  studious  ex-president  of  the 
Association  is  on  the  job,  like  a frisky  youngster,  mak- 
ing every  lick  count  and  helping  to  make  Mobile  and 
Ohio  fame  loom  big  in  the  foreground. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  granted  an  increase  of 

10  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  all  unorganized  employees, 
.effective  January  1.  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop’s  men, 
included  in  the  unorganized  list,  are  profiting  through 
this  advance. 

On  Sunday,  January  6,  a fire  in  the  Boston 

(Mass.)  yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  destroyed  50 
passenger  coaches,  three  mail  cars,  six  freight  cars,  four 
small  shops  and  North  Station  power  plant,  the  esti- 
mated loss  being  $200,000. 
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'with  wall  paper  and  then  let 
them  get  a bad  job  with  poor 
paste — especially  when 
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The  Perfect  PASTE  in  Powder  Form 
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One  argument  brought  against 
decorating  with  wallpaper,  you 
know,  is  that  it  is  unsanitary,  and 
it’s  true  unless  a Sanitary  Paste  and 
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During  the  war  there  is  another  good  reason  for 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

A varnish  that  you  can’t  turn  white? 

A varnish  that  is  not  afraid  of  hot  wa- 
ter, soapy  water,  alcohol  or  the  strongest 
ammonia? 

It’s  Caiman’s  ALL-IN-ONE  VAR- 
NISH. 

A varnish  that  will  not  crack  or  check, 
that  dries  hard  over  night,  that  will  not 
scratch  or  mar  white. 

A varnish  that  gives  a durable,  beauti- 
ful finish  for  every  kind  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  work. 

It’s  Caiman’s  ALL-IN-ONE  VAR- 
NISH. , 
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President  William  Sproule  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific system  advises  the  employees  of  his  road,  including 
car  and  locomotive  painters,  to  “apply  the  interest  from 
your  Liberty  Bonds  to  the  purchase  of  government 
Thrift  stamps.”  Announcement  is  also  made  that  this 
company  will  oifer  the  security  of  its  own  vaults  to  all 
employees  who  desire  to  protect  their  Liberty  Bonds 
and  will  collect  in  their  behalf  the  interest  as  it  accrues 
and  either  remit  same  or  invest  it  in  government  saving 
stamps,  as  the  owner  desires.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
often  derided  Big  Business  getting  down  to  the  plane 
of  its  humblest  employee  to  become  his  servant. 

J.  J.  Moran,  foreman  painter  at  the  Wilmington 

(Del.)  shops  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  despite  the 
wholesale  withdrawal  of  sleeping  and  other  luxurious 
equipment  cars  from  service  during  recent  weeks,  is 
having  plenty  of  work  for  his  customary  force  of  men. 

In  the  list  of  active  members  of  the  Master  Car 

and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  the  B’s  have  a 
rousing  majority  and  boast  a membership  of  28,  begin- 
ning with  Frank  Bailey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  end- 
ing with  H.  M.  Butts,  of  Albany. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  having  leased  the 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  for  999  years 
from  January  1,  1918,  the  latter  road  on  that  date  be- 
came a grand  division  of  the  former  and  is  henceforth 
to  be  designated  the  Southern  Division.  This  change  is 
not  expected  to  materially  affect  the  department  which 
for  many  years  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Master 
Painter  Charles  A.  Cook. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  commencing  Jan- 
uary 6,  a total  of  104  weekday  trains  and  51  Sunday 
trains  were  withdrawn,  and  the  schedules  of  numerous 
other  trains  revised.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  whole- 
sale discontinuance  of  trains,  the  painting  department 
handling  passenger  equipment  cars,  headed  by  Master 
Car  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart,  is  making  a record  for 
industry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Pitcairn  (Pa.)  shops, 

L.  Morse,  foreman  painter,  were  recently  damaged  by 
fire  to  the  extent,  as  estimated,  of  ?35,000. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 

which’  has  announced  that  it  granted  a 10  per  cent,  bonus 
January  1 for  the  preceding  six  months  to  unorganized 
employees,  will  pay  the  bonus  in  regular  monthly  in- 
stallments during  the  present  year  with  the  regular  sal- 
aries of  the  men.  Unorganized  employees  of  the  car  and 
locomotive  departments  are  enjoying  this  substantial 
form  of  dividend. 

Foreman  Painter  J.  W.  Kase,  of  the  Erie’s  Hunt- 
ington (Ind.)  shops,  is  one  of  the  road’s  loyal  and  de- 
voted officers  engaged  in  making  the  Erie  an  efficient 
unit  in  the  great  transportation  organization  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Kase  knows  the  painting  game  thoroughly  and 
is  a sterling  Association  man. 

The  high  spots  in  railroad  history  for  1917  must 

properly  include  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  and 
their  employees  subscribed  a grand  total  to  the  two  Lib- 
erty Loans  of  $186,000,000. 

During  the  year  1917  1,874  all-steel  passenger 

cars  were  built  and  painted  in  this  country;  steel  under- 
frame coaches  totaled  93;  wooden  coaches,  33;  total, 
2,000  cars.  During  1916  passenger  cars  built  and  painted 
in  this  country  totaled  1,839.  During  the  last  year  a 
total  of  61,115  all-steel  freight  cars  were  built.  During 
the  same  period  steel  underframe  freight  cars  to  the 
number  of  40,386  were  built.  Of  wooden  freight  cars 
there  were  built  during  the  year  12,273.  The  grand  total 
of  freight  cars  built  during  1917  amounted  to  151,401. 
Oar  painters  of  new  work,  freight  and  passenger,  were, 
it  may  be  gleaned  from  the  above,  quite  as  busy  as  dur- 
ing preceding  years. 

N.  B.  Watson,  master  painter  of  the  Northern 

Railway,  at  the  company’s  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  shops,  is 
handling  the  usual  volume  of  work,  with  a good  pros- 
pect for  a busy  season  to  come.  N.  B.  Watson  is  a robust 
believer  in  the  abounding  development  and  resources  of 
the  Northwest  country,  and  to  that  end  he  is  daily  con- 
tributing an  able  man’s  share  of  hard  work  and  industry. 

inat  inaustrious  soil  expert  and  tiller,  H.  M. 

Butts,  and  his  able  and  patriotic  assistants  at  West 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  now  delightedly  browsing  between  the 
covers  of  sundry  garden  and  seed  catalogues  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  cropping  season.  It  is  even 
rumored  that  the  little  band  of  New  York  Central  Lines 
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gardeners  are  seriously  thinking  of  taking  a hand  at  a 
local  pig-raising  contest. 

Foreman  Painter  John  Hankey,  of  the  Boston 

shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  is  one 
of  the  busy  employees  of  the  big  New  England  system. 
A lot  of  equipment  is  being  taken  care  of  at  the  Boston 
end  of  the  lines,  and  in  every  instance  it  is  well  groomed 
and  maintained.  Hankey  would  be  lost  without  Boston, 
and  the  Hub  of  the  country  would  certainly  lose  a stir- 
ring citizen  if  John  were  to  seek  new  and  perhaps 
greener  pastures. 

Some  notable  examples  of  steel  passenger  cars 

were  produced  last  year.  Among  them  were  those  built 
for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  and  for  the  Erie. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  coaches  are  72  feet  8%  inches 
long  over  body  and  end  sills.  They  weigh,  each,  138,700 
pounds,  and  they  have  a seating  capacity  of  ninety.  The 
Erie  coaches  are  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  their 
constructive  novelties,  chief  of  which  is  the  distribution 
of  metal  in  a manner  to  produce  an  exceedingly  stiff 
construction,  with  a saving  of  weight.  These  Erie 
coaches  are  70  feet  long,  weigh  110,800  pounds  and  have 
a seating  capacity  of  76  people,  including  12  seats  in  a 
smoK;ing  compartment.  The  painting  and  flnlshlng 
applied  to  all  the  above  equipment  represents  strictly 
A No.  1 quality. 

— Had  “Tody”  Hamilton  lived  to  see  these  days  he 

would  have  languished  in  deep  sorrow,  as  doubtless, 
many  car  and  locomotive  painters  are  bound  to  do  when 
they  learn  that  America’s  noblest  institution,  the  circus, 
will  not  thrill  the  Western  world  this  coming  season. 
The  great  and  glorious  and  grandiferous  attraction  can- 
not be  spared  the  trains  and  locomotives  to  move  it 
about  the  land;  hence  the  disconsolate  small  boy  and  his 
“pa”  must  let  the  hyenas  laugh  and  the  hippos  hip  and 
the  elephants  eat  musty  hay  while  the  grass  on  the  vil- 
lage green  becomes  fodder  for  the  ignoble  goat.  So,  alas! 
must  perish  our  fondest  dream  of  spring’s  richest  gift. 

It  is  estimated  at  this  writing  that  over  500 

passenger  trains  have  been  annulled  since  the  govern- 
ment assumed  control  of  the  railroads.  However,  so  far 
as  this  department  has  been  able  to  learn,  no  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  passenger  car  equipment  passing 
through  the  railway  paint  shops  is  as  yet  observable. 
All  hands  appear  to  be  busy  and  eagerly  awaiting  the 
chirp  of  the  first  robin. 

tears  ago  John  H.  Kahler,  foreman  painter  of 

the  Erie’s  Meadville  (Pa.)  shops,  was  quite  a noted 
pedestrian.  We  believe  he  dabbled  some  in  botany,  a 
harmless  game,  and  he  could  call  many  a bird  by  its 
right  name.  John  is  still  a hiker,  and  in  training  he 
could  doubtless  make  J.  E.  Blocksidge,  of  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  lose  some  thrifty  drops  of  perspiratilon  over  a 
thirty-mile  mountain  trail. 

The  number  of  locomotives  ordered  during  1917 

was  the  largest  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  grand 
total,  domestic  and  foreign,  being  1,642.  In  the  filling 
of  these  orders  the  painters  played  an  important  part 
and,  as  usual,  played  it  exceedingly  well. 

During  the  year  1917  quite  1,300  miles  of  rail- 
road were  abandoned,  and  with  this  abandonment  went 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  the  plans  of  not  a few  car 
and  locomotive  painters  who  had  linked  their  fortunes, 
as  craftsmen,  with  these  enterprises.  With  these  rail- 
road failures  a web  of  pathos  and  romance  is  inter- 
woven, and  as  they  pass  into  history  they  constitute  a 
record  of  great  expectations  sacrificed,  of  hopes  deferred, 

■ of  shattered  plans,  of  new  beginnings.  Happily,  the 
painter,  as  a rule,  easily  adjusts  himself  to  these  new 
beginnings  and  with  a stiff  upper  lip  “digs  in”  for  an- 
other climb  over  the  “top.” 

Cliff  G.  Chamberlin,  the  popular  railway  repre- 
sentative of  the  W.  H.  Coe  Gold  Leaf  Company,  after  a 
serious  illness  of  over  a month’s  duration  at  his  home 
in  New  York,  is  now  convalescent.  During  a part  of 
this  time  Mrs.  Chamberlin  and  little  Miss  Chamberlin 
were  also  ill. 

President  John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  Master  Car 

and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  master  car 
painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  three  sons  in 
the  army.  They  all  have  the  making  of  splendid  sol- 
diers, and  you  may  be  sure  that  where  “Old  Glory”  float* 
there  the  loyal  sons  of  President  Gearhart  are  sure  to 
be  doing  the  things  to  make  “father”  proud. 

John  Moody,  in  his  description  of  how  to  anal- 


BELIEVE  YOUR  OWN  EYES 
PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF, 

Test  Enamolin. 

You  will  see  beyond  a doubt  that 
ENAMOLIN  will  make  a white  spot  on 
any  other  white  enamel. 

ENAMOLIN  will  spread  over  600 
square  feet  of  surface  to  the  gallon. 

ENAMOLIN  flows  like  linseed  oil  and 
will  not  pull  under  the  brush. 

ENAMOLIN  covers  like  white  lead. 
One  coat  equals  in  hiding  or  covering 
property  two  coats  of  ordinary  enamel. 

ENAMOLIN  can  be  brushed  for  al- 
most an  hour.  “Holidays”  can  be 
worked  out  inside  of  half  an  hour. 

ENAMOLIN  will  not  show  brush 
marks,  laps  or  seams. 

ENAMOLIN  will  not  sag  or  curtain, 
but  stays  where  you  put  it. 

ENAMOLIN  will  outwear  any  other 
enamel  on  indoor  and  outdoor  work,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  test. 
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CARMAN’S  CHINESE  SHELLAC 
BETTER  THAN  ALCOHOL  SHELLAC 

Unlike  alcohol  shellac,  CHINESE 
SHELLAC  flows  beautifully  under  the 
brush,  and  will  not  show  brush  marks. 

It  sets  slowly,  giving  the  mechanic 
plent}^  of  time  for  working  the  largest 
panels. 

It  dries  hard  in  one  hour. 

L^nlike  alcohol  shellac,  it  dries  FLAT 
(no  gloss). 

It  does  not  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  requires  no  sandpapering. 

It  absolutely  kills  stains  in  plaster  so 
that  it  can  be  painted,  calsoniined  or 
enamelled  over  with  perfect  safety. 

It  holds  up  varnishes  better  than  the 
Lest  alcohol  shellac. 

It  brings  out  the  color  of  stains  per- 
fectty. 

It  reduces  with  benzine  only  and  is  far 
superior  to  alcohol  shellac  for  all  pur- 
poses except  for  killing  knots  and  for  use 
on  floors. 


Turn  to  Page  24 
for  Profit 


lyze  railroad  reports,  says  “the  normal  condition  of  the 
railroad  is  that  of  motion,  not  rest.’’  True,  and  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  master  car  and  locomotive  painter 
these  strenuous  days  is  the  same,  the  very  same. 

Additional  inspection  duties  await  Master 

Painter  B.  E.  Miller's  department,  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road having  recently  placed  an  order  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  15  Mikado  locomotives. 

At  the  Waycross  (Ga.)  shops  of  the  Atlantic 

Coast  Line  H.  Hengeveld,  master  car  painter,  a walkout 
of  1,500  shopmen  occurred  January  8,  the  grievance 
being  that  a non-union  pipefitter  had  been  employed. 
However,  the  difhculty  was  adjusted  the  day  following. 

The  latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  more 

than  70,000  railway  men  have  joined  the  colors.  Among 
this  formidable  number  a considerable  body  of  car  and 
locomotive  painters  are  to  be  found,  every  man  of  whom 
is  ready  to  makei  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  the  call  of 
duty. 

^A.  J.  Bush,  ex-president  of  the  Master  Car  and 

Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  for  many  years 
foreman  painter  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  and  for  30  years  an 
employee  of  the  company,  has  resigned  his  position, 
effective  January  1,  to  join  the  selling  force  of  the  Kay 
& Ess  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  Eastern  railway  repre- 
sentative, with  territory  embracing  generally  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States.  Andrew  J.  Bush  is  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  Association  circles,  with  a host 
of  friends  and  the  very  best  wishes  of  all  these  people 
for  his  success  as  a supply  man  are  being  extended  to 
him.  The  Kay  & Ess  Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  securing  a railway  representative  for  its  Eastern 
district  of  the  attainments  and  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Bush.  If  he  doesn’t  sell  you  a carload  of  paint  shop 
supplies  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  McAdoo  Is 
unable  to  spare  the  equipment  in  which  to  deliver  the 
goods. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, says,  among  other  things,  in  addressing  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  his  road:  “We  have  cordially 

supported  the  government  in  its  great  task  here  and 
abroad,  and  we  have  over  9,000  officers  and  employees 
now  in  the  government  service.  This  system  and  its 
men  have  subscribed  to  over  $28,000,000  Liberty  Bonds. 
I heartily  commend  all  these  efforts  of  our  officers  and 
employees,  but  we  cannot  rest  satisfied.” 

Secretary  A.  P.  Dane,  of  the  Master  Car  and 

Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  for  many  years 
foreman  locomotive  painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
has  not  lately  been  in  the  best  of  health,  and  February  1, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dane,  he  left  for  Washington  with 
a month’s  vacation  granted  him.  Readers  of  this  depart- 
ment ana  others  will  wish  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dane  a most 
delightful  visit  in  a climate  with  at  least  a gentler  spice 
to  it  than  that  which  swaggers  up  the  New  England 
coast  during  February. 

The  baking  system,  as  practiced  in  painting  pas- 
senger car  equipment  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  is  said  to  be  furnishing  good  results. 
The  prediction  is  being  freely  made  about  the  big  Al- 
toona plant  that  this  oven  baking  practice  in  handling 
passenger  equipment  cars  is  going  to  be  a fine  success. 

Harry  J.  Gearhart,  purchasing  agent  of  the 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died 
January  3.  Deceased  was  a brother  of  Master  Painter 
John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and. 
enjoyed  a considerable  acquaintance  among  foremen  car 
and  locomotive  painters.  He  was  a man  of  sterling 
qualities  and  popular  throughout  a wide  circle  of  activi- 
ties. 

Foreman  Harry  W.  Forbes,  of  the  Paterson 

(N.  J.)  shops  of  the  Erie,  is  handling  a rather  heavy 
volume  of  car  painting  repairs,  along  with  sufficient 
clerical  duties,  to  keep  him  as  busy  as  a boy  trapping 
muskrats  at  the  breakup  of  winter. 

B-r-r-r!  The  oldest  inhabitant  has  put  on  an- 
other sweater  and  isn’t  saying  a word  about  that  winter 
40  years  ago.  A report  from  Sherbrook,  Quebec,  where 
Master  Painter  G.  Price,  of  the  Quebec  Central,  daily 
takes  a snow  bath  without  a whimper,  has  the  little  old 
merk  crawling  down  to  50  below  zero,  while  Warner 
Bailey,  from  his  winter  home  amid  the  snow  peaks  of 
New  Hampshire,  writes  about  22  below  zero  as  though 
It  were  rare  fun  to  go  out  and  make  some  barefoot  tracks 
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in  the  snow.  All  of  which  forces  a fellow  with  frost- 
bitten digits  to  envy  the  suave  gentlemen  in  flannel  suits 
and  rakish  Panamas  infesting  the  tropical  Florida  coast. 

At  Ludlow,  Ky.,  Master  Painter  Louis  Klick,  of 

the  C.,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.,  is  looking  after  a lot  of 
equipment  passing  through  these  shops.  Klick  is  an 
ambitious  manager  of  men  and  a painter  of  ability.  He 
is  making  the  Ludlow  shops  a centre  of  good  and  effi- 
cient work. 

E,  L.  Younger,  master  painter  of  the  Little  Rock 

(Ark.)  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  is  doing  his  hit 
daily  in  handling  a good  volume  of  equipment  and  inci- 
dentally keeping  an  eye  upon  Association  matters.  E.  L. 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  ferocious  winter,  but  what 
he  encountered  had  its  teeth  pulled  and  was  otherwise 
a mild  little  affair.  He  has  missed  the  real  thing  by 
about  500  miles. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DUTTON,  MAS- 
TER CAR  PAINTER  OF  THE  LEHIGH 
VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

After  a twelve  days’  illness  Master  Painter  William 
H.  Dutton  of  the  Sayre  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  at  his  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  home,  February  1, 
passed  to  eternal  rest,  a victim  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Dut- 
ton was  taken  wuth  a severs  cold  while  on  his  way  from 
Ithaca  to  Sayre,  on  the  night  of  January  20,  and  upon  his 
arrival  at  his  hotel  to  Sayre  collapsed  under  the  effects 
of  a bad  chill  which  proved  to  be  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  pneumonia.  His  condition  gradually  grew'^  worse 
and  on  January  24  he  was  removed  to  his  Ithaca  home. 
Here,  attended  by  faithful  nurses  and  the  best  medical 
skill  available,  he  made  a great  fight  for  life,  but  the 
insidious  enemy  w'ould  not  be  denied,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  date  above  named  death  came  to  his  relief. 

Mr.  Button  was  born  May  25,  1859,  at  St,  Thomas,  Can- 
ada, w'here  in  due  course  he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage 
painting  at  the  shop  of  Lord  and  Bailie.  In  1877  he 
went  to  Chicago,  where,  for  two  years,  he  worked  in  such 
leading  shops  as  C.  J.  Kimball.  Then  for  three  years  he 
.conducted  a carriage  painting  business  on  Twelfth  street. 

In  1882  he  mmved  to  Ithaca  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Lehi.gh  Valley  Railroad,  as  a car  painter.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  remained  a loyal  and  devoted  em- 
ployee of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
foreman  painter  at  the  Ijohigh  Valley’s  Ithaca  coach  paint 
shop.  In  1899  the  car  repair  and  painting  operations  were 
transferred  to  Sayre,  where  a spacious  system  of  shops 
had  been  erected  and  ever  which  Mr.  Dutton  was  installed 
as  master  painter,  and  here  he  remained  in  active  charge 
until  stricken  vith  the  dread  disease. 

In  1890  he  joined  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers’ Association,  and  attended  his  first  convention  at 
Washin.gton,  D.  C.,  1891,  and  attended  every  convention 
that  has  since  been  held.  He  enjoyed  a wide  acquaintance 
in  association  circles  and  was  appreciated  for  his  sterling 
worth,  his  perfectly  democratic  manner,  his  wise  counsel 
and  gracious  personality.  He  w’as  a Free  Mason,  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  famous  St.  Augustine  Commandery, 
and  of  Irem  Temple,  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dutton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  accompanied 
him  to  all  the  conventions  and  is  widely  known  among 
association  people.  The.  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
family  home  in  Ithaca,  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  5, 
and  were  attended  by  a large  gathering  of  people,  many 
of  whom  came  from  Sayre  and  included  Lerigh  Valley 
Railroad  officials  and  shopmen.  Interment  was  in  Lake 
View  Cemetery,  Ithaca. 

To  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  autocrat  and  the  me- 
chanic he  was  one  and  the  same  appfoachabe,  genial, 
courtly,  considerate  gentleman  and  manager  of  men.  “ He 
consistently  lived  out  on  a high  plane  where  good  men 
mingle  and  breathe  the  finer  air.  In  nooble  deeds,  in  char- 
ity that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  in  a rare  thoughtful- 
ness for  others,  his  days  gave  him  a contentment  and  a 
happiness  that  was  constantly  passed  on  to  his  friends  to 
cheer  them  on  the  way.  This  company  of  friends  will 
not  say  farewell  to  William  H.  Dutton,  for  the  memory 
of  the  beautiful  life  he  gently  and  reverently  lived  here 
on  earth  will  abide  with  them  and  proves  a help  and  an 
inspiration.  And  as  they  meditate  upon  the  loss  sustained 


PREVENTS  BROKEN  BONES. 


When  applied  over  any  good  floor  var- 
nish it  produces  the  shellaced  and  w^axed 
effect  without  the  dangerous  slipperness 
of  wax. 

The  Ideal  Dull  Finish. 

It  dries  thoroughly  hard  in  four  hours, 
shows  no  brush  marks,  positively  will  not 
scratch  or  mar  white. 

It  can  be  regulated  to  produce  an}^  de- 
sired degree  of  gloss. 

It  is  unexcelled  for  imitation  rubbed 
effect  on  standing  work  and  for  real 
Flemish  finish  on  stained  work. 


Turn  to  Page  24 
for  Profit 
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Don’t  Read  This 
Special  Proposition  Until 
You  Have  Carefully  Read 
Pages  20, 21, 22  and  23 

The  four  specialties  described  on  those 
pages  are  in  a class  by  themselves. 

You  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  trying  them,  for  you  will  turn 
out  better  work  at  less  expense  than  hereto- 
fore. In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  you  try 
them  without  putting  in  a large  stock,  we 


will  send  you  twelve  gallons 

List  Price 
Per  Gallon 

assorted. 

Less 

Discount 

Net 

Enamolin 

$7.00 

25-10% 

$4  73 

Floor  Flatlac 

4.00 

25-10% 

2.70 

Chinese  Shellac 

2.75 

25-10% 

1.86 

All-In-One  Varnish 

5.00 

25-10% 

3.38 

TERMS: 

2°]o  cash  in  lO  days^  net  60  days  from  April  /, 

1918 

The  25-10%  discount  given  above  is  our 
regular  discount  for  12  gallon  lots  of  each 
article. 

You  may  order  one  dozen  gallons  as- 
sorted any  way  to  suit  yourself.  We  will 
ship  it  to  you  f.  o.  b.  your  town  and  agree 
that  it  you  try  any  of  these  specialties  and 
do  not  find  that  our  claims  are  absolutely 
true,  you  may  return  the  goods  at  our  ex- 
pense and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the 
small  quantity  used  in  testing. 

A postal  card  to  us  will  bring  the  goods 
to  you  at  once. 

Our  reputation  of  68  years  standing  is 
behind  this  offer. 

Emil  Caiman  & Company 

100  William  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


they  -will  be  consoled  with  the  thought  expressed  by  that 
sweet  singer,  James  Whitcomb  Riley; 

T cannot  say,  and  will  not  say 
That  he  is  dead;  he  is  just  away, 

With  a cheery  smile  and  a wave  of  the  hand. 

He  passed  from  us  to  an  unknown  land, 

LeaAdng  us  to  think  how  very  fair 
Its  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

Things  are  not  opening  up  very  briskly,  there  being 
no  very  great  change  to  report  since  a month  ago. 
The  busy  men  are  few  and  far  between,  but  the 
same  hopeful  tone  still  prevails.  The  great  conflict  across 
the  seas  occupies  a large  place  in  th  thought  of  every- 
body, consequently  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  business 
are  not  allowed  to  worry  the  employers  of  labor  to  any 
very  great  extent. 


The  material  market  has  strengthened  during,  the 
month.  Hinseed  oil  has  advanced  to  $1.55  and  $1.58  per 
imperial  gallon  for  raw  and  boiled,  respectively,  in  bar- 
rel lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  advanced  to  $15.70 
per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  Turpentine  is  now  selling  at 
73c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Oil  colors  have  advanced,  and  colors  in  Japan 
are  likely  to  advance  also.  The  general  trend  of  prices 
is  upward  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  approach  of  spring  trade  usually  ushers  in  a 
period  of  decreasing  quotations.  Higher  prices  will  no 
doubt  prevail. 


The  sterling  character  and  ability  of  the  master  painter 
is  duly  recognized  and  rewarded  in  some  localities.  Geo. 
n.  Duncan,  a leading  master  painter  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough, Ont , had  the  honor  of  being  elected  by  acclama- 
tion to  the  mayor's  chair  of  that  progressive  city  in  the 
recent  municipal  elections.  Mr.  Duncan  has  had  several 
years’  experience  at  the  Council  Board,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  make  the  best  Chief  Magistrate  the  city  has  ever  had. 
He  believes  in  economy  with  efficiency. 


James  Phinnemore  narrowly  escaped  being  elected  as 
an  Alderman  at  the  recent  municipal  elections  in  Toronto. 
His  defeat  by  such  a small  margin  was  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  to  the  citizens.  There  is  great  need  of  just 
such  capable  and  progressive  men  as  Mr.  Phinnemore  on 
all  our  public  boards.  A few  more  practical  business  men 
would  be  a great  acquisition.  The  electors  will  see  to  it 
that  Mr,  Phinnemore  heads  the  polls  on  his  next  appeal 
to  their  suffrage 


The  peppering  bullets  ajid  roaring  cannons  cannot  daunt 
the  jubilant  spirits  of  “Happy  Bill”  Hulme,  w'ho  is  now 
in  the  thick  of  the  melee  in  Flanders.  In  a recent  post- 
card Bill  says  he  is  “still  in  the  ring  and  going  strong.” 
Our  friend  Hulme  is  a born  soldier  and  is  made  of  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  has  won  immortal  fame  on  the  great 
battlefields  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hulme  has  two  of  his  sons 
with  him  in  active  service  overseas. 


J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A.,  of  Toronto,  who  thrilled  the 
New  Haven  International  Convention  by  his  able  paper 
on  “Art,”  has  been  greatly  honored  by  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  being  commissioned  as  one 
of  four  Canadian  artists  to  go  to  the  battlefront  to  com- 
memorate on  canvas  the  deeds  of  valor  of  our  brave 
Canadian  troops.  A large  number  of  Mr.  Beatty’s  admir- 
ing friends  spent  a social  evening  together  at  the  “Ijen- 
nox”  and  presented  him  wdth  an  illuminated  address  and 
a wrist  watch,  and  congratulated  him  heartily  on  having 
been  chosen  to  go  on  such  an  important  mission., 

A deputation  of  master  painters,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Kitchener,  Hughes,  Phinnemore  and  Paris,  were  received 
by  the  Canadian  Paint  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  at 
their  meeting  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  January  2.5.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was 
to  discuss  with  the  C.  P.  0.  V.  Association  the  proposed 
“Use  More  Paint”  advertising  campaign.  Several  of  the 
painters  addressed  the  .gathering,  but  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
war  conditions,  it  was  promised  that  the  campaign  would 
have  to  be  abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present.  No  definite 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 
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MECHANICS 

BUILDING- 

BOSTOM 

FEB.20^"fo22t“ 

Booths'. 

1 69-70-7 /-72. 


MADISON  SQUARE 
GARDEN 

NEW  YORK 

VEB.iz’rtoiyr 
Booths'. 

\S9-60  67-62 


Acquaint  yourself  with  ourTwo  FulMine 
Propositions  and  the  forceful  Advertising' 
back  of  the  gbods:  


Best  At  ANY  Price 


Best  ForTme  Price 


Painfs,Va»‘nishes,  Stains,  Enamels 
Cements,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  READING,  PA  . boston 

— — — P I TTSBURGH — — — 
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Get  these  inside  tips 

on  the  real  mahogany  effect 

This  valuable  little  book — ‘written  by  a master  painter — gives 
you  the  latest  and  most  practical  suggestions  on  securing  a 
mahogany  effect  that  will  be  beautiful  and  permanent. 

Is  these  days  the  householder  is  economizing  at  every  point. 
The  preservation  of  material  from  decay  and  protection  from 
injury  are  as  important  as  beautifying  the  surface. 

The  Painter  can  give  real  service 

by  recommending  finishes  prepared  after  long  experience  and 
with  thorough  scientific  knowledge.  The  Lowe  Brothers  products 
are  such  products  and  you  know  you  will  get  results. 

“a  Study  in  Mahogany”  will  tell  how  to  secure  best  effects  and 
our  Service  Department  will  help  you  to  avoid  trouble,  as  well 
as  to  give  satisfaction. 

Get  the  booklet  and  ask  us  to  tell  you  how  to  overcome  your  difficulties 

fkywQ  Brothers  Compamf 

456  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CITY  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  entire  community  is  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Burden  in  the  death  by  acci- 
dent of  their  only  son,  Lieut.  C.  E.  Burden,  R.  N.  A.  3., 
which  sad  event  took  place  at  Manston,  Kent,  England, 
on  January  22.  Full  particulars  as  to  just  hov,"  the  acci- 
dent occurred  are  not  yet  to  hand.  Lieut.  Burden,  who 
was  2'3  years  of  age  and  an  Upper  Canada, College  old  hoy, 
trained  at  Kingston  in  the  artillery.  He  was  given  a 
commission  in  the  Eaton  Machine  Gun  Battery,  and  was 
made  a captain  when  that  unit  reached  Bhgland.  He 
went  to  France  with  the  Royal  Naval  Service,  and  for 
eight  months  served  in  Fiance  between  Belfort  and 
Nancy.  He  returned  on  leave  at  Christmas,  1916,  and 
was  ho‘me  for  two  weeks.  He  then  returned  to  Belfort, 
where  he  remained  until  last  May,  when  he  was  operated 
on  for  appendicitis.  He  was  then  invalided  to  Engiand, 
and  went  to.  Manston. 


CARE  IN  SELECTION  OF  PASTE 
NECESSARY. 

WE  may  have  two  pictures  of  the  same  scene;  the 
one  of  no  merit  whatever — the  other  a master- 
piece, why  the  difference?  The  sky  in  both  is 
blue — the  grass  green — the  rocks  brown — the  major  parts 
of  the  paintings  are  alike.  The  difference  is  in  the  minor 
details.  And  that’s  the  difference  between  a poor  job  of 
decoration  and  a good  one.  For  example,  many  a job  of 
paperhanging  has  been  spoiled,  or  at  least  does  not  show 
at  its  best  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  paper 
be  carefully  selected,  there  is  not  enough  attention  given 
to  the  paste,  because  it  is  considered  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

The  result  is  that  we  occasionally  see  wall  paper 
slightly  torn,  seams  not  quite  joined,  patterns  not  just 
accurately  matched,  slight  unevenness  or  unnatural 
roughness  of  the  surface,  corners  coming  a little  loose, 
small  or  large  spots  of  discoloration  or  all  the  paper 
perceptibly  faded. 

And  can  all  this  trouble  be  caused  by  carelessness  in 
the  selection  of  paste?  Most  certainly.  If  the  paste  does 


not  allow  easy  sliding  of  the  paper  on  the  wali,  slight 
tears  are  made,  the  edges  are  not  closely  joined,  nor  the 
pattern  always  accurately  matched.  If  the  paste  Is 
grainy  and  lumpy,  it  shows  an  unevenness  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  Lack  of  adhesiveness  will,  sooner  or 
later,  allow  blisters  to  form,  and  permit  the  corners  and 
edges  to  become  ioose. 

Inferior  paste  soaks  through  or  ailows  the  water  in 
the  paste  to  soak  through  and  cause  discoloration  and 
spotting  of  the  paper.  Souring  paste  forms  “acids  of 
fermentation,’’  which  either  at  once,  or  at  a later  time, 
are  apt  to  affect  the  coiors  and  cause  fading. 

And  so  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  decorator 
and  to  the  householder  to  see  that  the  greatest  of  care 
is  given  to  the  selection  of  the  paste,  which  can  hinder 
or  heip  in  the  doing  of  a first-class  job. 

It  certainly  does  not  pay  to  “take  chances”  with 
“cheap”  paste,  and  if  cheap  paper  be  used  a low  grade 
paste  is  all  the  more  liable  to  cause  damage,  because  the 
inferior  paper  is  more  easiiy  torn — more  apt  to  absorb 
the  paste,  and  the  cheaper  colors  used  in  the  painting 
are  more  easily  discolored.  There  is  not  even  the  reason 
or  excuse  of  iow  cost  for  using  inferior  paste,  for  the 
cost  of  the  highest  grade  paste  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  even  the  cheapest  paper  or  other 
wall  covering. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  WALL  PAPER. 

By  using  the  right  wall  paper  decorations  it  is  possible 
to  completely  change  the  appearance  of  a room  and 
to  correct  or  greatly  minimize  faults  in  the  archi- 
tecture and  furnishings.  The  decorator’s  work  is  largely 
corrective,  as  most  of  his  work  is  done  in  rooms  where 
most  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  which  must  be  re- 
tained, are  inharmonious.  'The  furniture  may  be  bad  in 
design,  and  no  two  pieces  may  harmonize,  but  a well- 
chosen  wall  paper  will  pull  the  whole  scheme  together  and 
establish  a sense  of  harmony.  Or  the  wood  trim  around 
the  doors  and  windows  may  be  bad  in  detail,  but  if  a 
wall  paper  of  the  same  color  as  the  woodwork  is  used  the 
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detail  of  the  woodwork  will  not  be  so  noticeable.  If  the 
doors  and  windows  are  placed  so  they  do-  not  balance 
properly,  this  fault  can  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  wall 
paper  panel  decorations  carefully  studied.  The  ceiling 
may  be  too  high,  the  room  may  be  too  long  and  narrow, 
or  the  ceiling  .may  be  too  low — all  of  these  faults  can  be 
Corrected  by  the  wall  paper.  A deep  frieze  increases  the 
apparent  height  of  the  room.  The  apparent  width  of  a 
narrow  room  is  effectively  increased  by  a landscape  paper 
or  a verdure  paper  with  landscape  vistas. 

If  a room  seems  barren  and  cheerless  a patterned  paper, 
rich  in  color,  will  often  make  it  livable. 

The  coming  season  offers  a larger  variety  of  designs 
and  colorings  than  ever  before.  Living  rooms  and  li- 
braries are  being  decorated  in  most  modern  homes  with 
plain  effects,  such  as  grass  cloth  weaves,  two-toned  stripes 
and  all-over  patterns.  Tapestry  and  all-over  leaf  patterns 
are  considered  very  good  in  the  open  hall  and  stairway. 
In  many  cases  halls  are  papered  the  same  as  the  living 
room,  where  the  two  are  connected  by  arches  or  double 
doors.  Dining-rooms  can  be  treated  in  a great  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Tapestry,  chintz  and  brocade  effects  are  con- 
sidered about  the  most  appropriate  decorations,  being 
used  from  baseboard  to  angle.  Sanitas,  a sanitary  and 
serviceable  wall  covering  for  kithens  and  bath  rooms,  is 
washable  and  manufactured  with  either  a gloss  or  flat 
surface,  in  plain  colors,  stripes,  tiles  and  all-over  pat- 
terns. The  old  colonial  reproductions,  such  as  cretonne 
or  old-fashioned  chintz  patterns,  have  won  a special  place 
in  the  favor  of  the  decorative  trade  for  bedroom  purposes. 
Light,  subdued  floral  tapestries  are  also  considered  very 
good. 

Some  of  the  new  shades  of  next  year  will  be  sand  and 
putty  colors,  and  a great  many  warm  grays  and  taupe 
shades  that  can  be  used  with  white,  French  gray  and  old 
ivory  woodwork. 


SIGN  CONTRACTORS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TORONTO. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  offioers  of  the 
Sign  Contractors’  Association  of  Toronto  took  place 
in  the  Sons  of  England  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
January  21.  at  8 o’clock. 

President  Corin  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a goodly 
number  in  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  various  reports  presented  were  satisfactory  and 
showed  that  the  association  had  enjoyed  a year  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President — Geo.  A.  Bowerbank. 

Vice-President— J.  Cox. 

Secretary — Aiex  Huston. 

Treasurer — Fred  WhvTe. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  officers- 
elect,  together  with  the  retiring  officers. 

The  taxing  of  ovmr  head  signs  formed  the  subject  of 
general  discussion,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
gather  data  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  au- 
thorities. The  legal  regulations  proposed  are  regarded  as 
most  unjust,  if  not  to  say  absurd. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  regular  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation in  the  afternoons  instead  of  the  evenings,  as  it 
is  anticipated  that  a much  better  attendance  can  thereby 
be  secured. 

Brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  officers-elect,  each 
of  whom  took  a very  optimistic  view  of  the  year’s  outlook 
and  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ad- 
vance the  be.st  interests  of  the  association. 

After  refreshments  had  been  served,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


WINDSOR  (ONT.)  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Windsor,  Ont. 
in  annual  meeting  at  its  rooms,  Thompson  block 
January,  1918,  elected  the  following  officers  foi 
the  yep:  . Wpter  B.  Harvey,  president;  William  Rus 
sell,  vice-president;  C.  M.  Bennett,  treasurer;  William 
Laesser,  secretary. 


• ® preventive,  paint  is  an  absolute  necessity;  it 

is  not  the  ymod  that  burns,  but  the  gases  in  the  wood 
which  a.re  liberated,  that  produce  combustion  and  cause 
destruction. 


Make  Customers  Think 
of  You 

Your  work  is  judged  not 
only  when  the  job  is  finished, 
but  as  long  as  it  lasts.  The 
longer  it  lasts  the  longer  your 
customers  think  of  you  with 
favor. 

Murphy  Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

now  costs  no  more  than  other 
good  varnishes.  But  it  lasts 
longer,  beautifies  and  pre- 
serves the  wood  and  metal 
more  effectively,  and  is  the 
easiest  to  apply  and  rub. 
Finally,  it  covers  more  sur- 
face to  the  can. 

A bad  job  can  be  done  with 
poor  varnish  and,  until  dry, 
looks  something  like  a good 
varnish  job.  But  it  begins 
to  perish  immediately  it  dries 
and,  letting  go  its  grip, checks 
and  chips  off.  Your  cus- 
tomers will  then  feel  like 
inviting  you  out  to — pray. 

Write  for  terms  and  full 
information. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  Chicago 

'.'Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 
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IN  THE  HANDY 

SQUARE  CAN 


WITH  THE  BRIGHT 
BLUE  LABEL 


MADE-IN-AMERICA— DELIVERED  AT  ONCE 

Painters  whose  work  is  of  the  highest  grade,  who  base  their  reputations 
on  the  finished  job,  find  everything  to  be  desired  in  the  made-in-America 
Kyanize  White  Enamel.  Flows  out  smooth  from  the  brush — no  sags,  no  runs,  no 
brush  marks,  no  laps.  Sets  slowly — allowing  ample  opportunity  to  go  back  and 
“ pick  up  ” — Kyanize  White  Enamel  is  a revelation  in  this  respect.  Co’vers 
more  surface,  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon  than  ordinary  enamels, — a 
big  feature  that  makes  for  ultimate  economy. 


Reliable  Painters ! 

Take  Advantage  of 
Our  Liberal  Trial  Offer. 

Write  At  Once — Today — 

For  Particulars  and  Kyanize 


ETiAN-IZE 


WHITE  ENAMEL 

Many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  land 
are  finished  with  Kyanize  White  Enamel. 
Leading  painters  everywhere  find 
it  pays  to  use  Kyanize,  the  made- 
in- AmericaWhiteEnamel, for 
their  highest  grade  work. 

If  you  are  not  now  using 
it,  write  atonce  for  our 
painters’  specifica 
tion  booklet  and 
trial  plan. 


Today  There  is  No 
Occasion  for  Seeking 
Imported  Enamels — ^No 
Enamel,  Foreign  or  Domestic, 
Can  Surpass  Kyanize  White  Ename 


CHICAGO 

Warehouse  and  Office 

519  W.Twelfth  Street 


EVERETT  STATION,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Waiehonse  and  Office 

311  California  Street 
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PASTE  THAT  ADHERES. 

Editor  The  Painters’  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir — Under  your  “Questions  Answered”  in  the 
January  issue  we  find  one  “Keep  Paperhangers’  Paste 
From  Souring.” 

For  both  delicate  papers,  or  ordinary,  or  dark  papers 
Stek-0  is  undoubtedly  the  paste  to  be  used,  for  it  is  not 
only  light  in  color,  but  has  more  adhesiveness  than  a 
wheat  flour  or  rye  flour  paste.  It  will,  therefore,  go 
farther  and  prove  more  economical  and  holds  the  paper 
to  the  wall  permanently.  Furthermore,  if  Stek-0  he 
used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  carbolic  acid,  which 
may  affect  some  of  the  colors,  especially  in  these  days 
when  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  inks;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  add  oil  of  cloves,  which,  if  not  properly  mixed  into 
the  paste,  may  soak  through  and  discolor.  Remember, 
also,  that  Stek-0  will  hold  paper,  burlap,  imitation 
leather  and  other  coverings  to  painted  and  other  sur- 
faces where  wheat  and  rye  flour  will  not  hold,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  other  materials  to  improve  its 
adhesiveness. 

You  will  And  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  which  illustrates 
this. 

Permit  us  to  mention  one  other  point  which  makes 
Stek-0  better  for  the  paperhanger  to  use. 

It  is  always  the  same — which  is  not  true  of  paste  made 
from  different  grades  of  flour  bought  at  random  from 
various  sources,  or,  in  fact,  from  the  same  store. 

Very  respectfully, 

CLARK  PAPER  & MFG.  CO. 

Wm.  N.  Clark,  Secretary. 

Rochester,  N,  Y.,  January  25. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1918. 

Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  using  Stek-0  about  18  months  and  find 
it  one  of  the  best  pastes  we  ever  used  and  would  not 
use  any  other.  We  have  tested  it  every  way.  We  pasted 
a piece  of  canvas  on  an  old  painted  wall,  and  when  dry 
tried  to  pull  it  off,  and  plaster  of  wall  came  with  it. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  would  recom- 
mend it  for  any  one  to  use. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  G.  HEMMING  & SON. 


PAINT  NOT  A LUXURY. 

IN  years  past  paint  was  considered  a luxury — to-day  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  necessities; 
it  is  as  important  as  the  roof  on  a house  or  glass  in 
a window;  it  is  the  best  preservation  against  decay  and 
fire  that  modern  invention  has  perfected.  Wood  or  metal, 
kept  perfectly  painted,  will  last  indefinitely;  unpainted, 
it  will  begin  to  decay  or  rot  in  from  three  to  five  years 
and  practically  disappear  entirely;  if  kept  painted,  how- 
ever, the  limit  of  service  is  indefinite.  Unpainted  wood  is 
affected  by  dampness,  mould  collects  on  the  surface  and 
the  wood  begins  to  rot.  If  it  is  painted,  it  is  impervious 
to  moisture  and  no  mould  or  moisture  can  enter  the  pores 
and  produce  rot.  as  it  is  the  mould  on  t&e  wood  that  is 
the  agent  of  destruction. 

When  the  surface  is  not  painted  and  begins  to  rot  or 
decay  it  must  be  replaced,  requiring  additional  lumber  or 
metal,  men  to  replace  it;  result,  heavy  expense;  conse- 
quently painting  is  conserving  and  the  slogan  to-day  is 
“Conservation.”  The  government  requires  wood  and 
metal  for  ships,  camp.s,  camp  buildings  and  other  necessi- 
ties, in  addition  to  labor  for  construction,  so  that  paint 
should  he  applied  freely  and  frequently  in  order  to  con- 
serve lumber  and  metal  and  to  assist  the  government  in 
winning  the  war.  One  coat  of  paint  may  save  a building, 
or  the  metal  on  the  roof,  or  a steel  bridge,  for  years  and 
years,  v/hile  omitting  painting  for  six  months  or  a year 
will  cause  complete  destruction  in  the  course  of  a very 
short  time,  so  that  the  best  investment  is  paint — it  is 
chea.per  per  square  foot  than  wood  or  metal  and  good 
paint,  made  from  the  proper  materials,  is  cheap  at  any 
price.  It  protects  the  surface  against  the  elements  and 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  man,  so  it  is  a real  essential 
in  preventing  waste  and  destruction. 


Paint  makes  the  home  brighter  and  reflects  sunshine 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  house.  The  most  modem 
indirect  lighting  systems  are  used  to  brigSIen  up  the  night 
by  reflecting  light  on  artistically  decorated  walls  and  pro- 
ducing harmonious  effects  from  the  painted  surfaces. 


\ SK  the  busy  painter 
in  your  locality 
what  kind  of  paint  he 
uses. 

You’ll  find  he  is  a zinc- 
paint  enthusiast.  New 
Jersey  Zinc  adds  dura- 
bility and  that’s  what 
counts  most  in  these 
days  of  high  prices. 

You  can  get  zinc  and  lead 
ground  together  in  oil  for 
your  own  mixing  or  you  can 
get  prepared  zinc  paint. 
Names  of  manufacturers  of 
either  or  both  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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W\LL  Tone 

WASHABLE  FLAT  FINISH 

I^ady  to  use  for  Interior  Decoration,  on. Woodwork., 
Plaster,  Metal,  Wall  Paper  and 'Window  Shades 


The  Flat  Wall  Paint  that  has 
them  all  beat  a mile — hairing 
none.  Orders  shipped  direct 
or  through  your  Jobber. 


....  TCAOS  MAPH 

mmemt 

REQ  US  RAT  OFFICE 


Established 


OLD  OUTCFt 

WMimimm 


coirrooers 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  ARGUMENT  FOR 
“USE  MORE  PAINT”  IN  RECENT  DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  THE  MARKET. 

SHOULD  an  argument  be  required  for  the  necessity  of 
the  development  of  an  increased  and  lucrative  market 
for  paints  and  varnishes,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  nation-wide  propaganda  commonly  known  by  the 
designation,  “Use  More  Paint,”  the  present  status  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  market  affords  one  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

The  regulation  of  production  of  certain  basic  products 
by  the  government,  the  narrowing  of  commodity  lists 
may  be  given  transportation,  the  increasing  demand  for 
certain  of  the  glycerine-containing  vegetable  oils,  the 
sliortage  in  the  domestic  linseed  oil  crop,  and  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  Argentine  seed  to  this  country  'because  of 
lack  of  steamers,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  imported  products  as  Chinawood  oil  and  certain  of 
the  varnish  gums,  together  with  the  demands  upon  labor 
incident  to  the  drafting  of  millions  of  skilled  workmen — 
all  these  factors  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
paint  and  va,rnish  industry. 

The  result  has  been  unfortunate — for  the  industry. 
Profits  have  been  decreased,  consumptive  demand  has 
le,ssened,_  overhead  cost  lias  jumped.  The  fact  that  in  the 
20  principal  cities  of  the  country  the  permits  for  new 
buildings  have  been  cut  in  half— owing  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  building  material— and  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  proposed  buildings  for  one  month 
has  decreased  58  per  cent,  over  the  amount  proposed  to 
Ixi  expended  in  the  same  mties  during  the  same  month 
in  1916  is  ample  evidence  of  the  decline  in  paint  demands. 

The  varnish  industry  has  been  and  is  handicapped  by 
the  same  influences  as  the  paint  industrv.  in  the  market 
for  spar  varnish — ^to  cite  but  one  of  the  many  varieties 
made— the  result  of  the  war  has  been  the  cessation  of  the 
customary  fall  demand  for  such  varnish,  either  because 
yacht  owners  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  refurbishing  their  yachts  in  these  times  of  stress, 
oi  because  the  craft  have  been  taken  by  the  government 
by  commandeering  or  by  purchase. 


In  view  of  these  unusual  conditions,  it  behooves  the 
paint  and  varmsh  industries  to  develop  new  business. 
This  can  be  done  most  effectively  and  most  economically 
only  by  publicity,  paid  advertising,  with  arguments 
drawn  to  convince  the  buying  public  that  paint  and 
varnish  are  preventatives  of  loss  through  waste  and  de- 
cay, as  well  as  proven  sanitary  agents. 

This,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  argument  which  will  make 
“Use  More  Paint”  a success.  There  is  no  tinge  of  phil- 
anthropy coupled  with  it  to  cloud  the  main  argument — 'the 
war  philanthropies  of  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  organ- 
izations are  first  in  the  public  mind,  and  will  continue  to 
remain  so  placed  until  peace  shall  be  declared. 

“Use  More  Paint”  is  a business  man’s  propaganda  to 
offset  losses  in  usual  lines  of  distribution  by  the  creation 
of  new  business  in  the  only  market  where  such  business 
can  be  located  today— the  householding  consumer.  Com- 
bined with  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  container  and 
paint  shade  conservation,  it  should  prove  the  key  to  an 
otherwise  perplexing  situation. 

■ — -Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


OLD  AMERICAN  GLASS  MAKING. 

Glass  was  first  manufactured  in  America  by  the  peo- 
ple of  .Jamestown,  Va.,  during  the  year  1615.  Com- 
menting on  this  fapt,  John  Smith  lamented  that 
“the  labor  of  the  colony  has  been  misdirected,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ashes,  soap,  glass  and  tar,  in  which  they 
could^  by  no  means  compete  with  Sweden  or  Russia.” 
The  inhabitants  of  Jamestown  did  not  agree  with  this 
view,  however,  and  soon  afterward  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a glass  works,  the  completion  of  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622. 

The  first  glass  factory  in  North  America  to  attempt  the 
industry  on  an  ambitious  scale  was  built  in  1780  at  Tem- 
ple, N.  H.,  by  Robert  Hewes,  of  Boston.  The  building 
was  65  feet  square,  and  the  workmen,  32'  in  number,  were 
German  deserters  from  the  British  army.  The  careless- 
ness of  a workman  caused  the  destruction  of  the  plant  by 
fire  in  1781.  lu  1803  a glass  factory  was  established  in 
Boston,  and  since  that  time  the  industry  has  flonri'Shed 
and  waxed  great. 
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About  Painted 
Walls 

(Extract  From  Brush  and  Pail) 

Have  property  owners  not 
paid  large  prices  to  secure  a 
painted  wall  in  their  home  or 
public  buildings  on  the  sole 
theory  that  once  this  work  is 
done,  there  would  be  no  further 
expense  except  washing  their 
walls  the  same  as  they  would 
their  woodwork?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  many  cases  this 
washing  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. leaving  a grimy,  streaked 
appearance  that  discriminating 
people  could  not  tolerate? 
When  confronted  with  these 
conditions,  have  not  your  cus- 
tomers “hollered”  loud  and 
long  and  protested  against  go- 
ing to  the  further  expense  of 
again  painting  those  walls,  and 
have  they  not  asked  you  for 
some  remedy?  Have  you  said 
to  them,  in  the  event  of  the 
paint  being  perfectly  solid  on 
their  walls,  and  under  no  other 
conditions  should  you  say  it, 
that  this  paint  makes  a fine  sur- 
face for  Alabastine,  that  you 
(their  painter)  can  go  over 
their  walls  with  Alabastine, 
give  them  a different  color  if 
they  desire,  so  as  not  to  grow 
tired  of  one  color,  and  do  the 
work  for  much  less  than  in  any 
other  way? 


and  property  owners  are  being  told  the  advantage  and  real 
economy  of  Alabastine  in  our  great  national  advertising  cam- 
paign this  year.  This  illustration  is  part  of  that  campaign.  Note 
some  of  these  facts  that  we  are  telling  the  public, — they’re  valu- 
able selling  arguments  for  you. 

1.  Paint — there  are  alt  kinds — Grood,  Indifferent  and  Poor — all  expensive.  Indif- 
ferent and  poor  paints  are  a misfortune.  The  housewife  who  expects  to  wash 
paint  as  she  does  woodwork  may  he  disappointed  even  in  good  paint. 

2.  Kalsomines — there  are  all  kinds  marketed  under  coined  and  fanciful  names — 
no  definite  quality, 

3.  Wall  Paper— Wliy  do  hospitals  prohihit  Wall  Paper?  Because  Wall  Paper 
harbors  germs  and  vermin— why  not  have  truly  sanitary  walls — in  your  home  ? 

4.  Alabastine — one  known  standard  of  quality,  really  sanitary,  stylish,  artistic, 
economical,  easily  prepared;  put  up  in  full  five-pound  packages  in  a range  of 
velvety  nature  tints  and  white,  with  the  red  cross  and  circle  on  each  package. 
For  homes  and  all  public  buildings. 


the  advertised  Wall  Coating 

brings  customers  right  into  your  store— makes  the  cash  register  sing  a merry  song, 
livens  up  your  entire  stock,  increases  your  profitable  "turnovers,”  lessens  your  selling 
cost,  enables  your  clerks  to  make  more  money  for  you. 

Send  for  Dealer’s  Edition  “Brush  and  Pail” 

for  live  selling  “tips” — how  to  make  window  displays  that  “talk”  and  “sell”  how 
to  turn  slack  time  into  dollars — how  to  sell  by  phone,  how  to  stop  waste, 
war  time  conditions.  These  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  wire 

monthly  publication.  Write  for  sample  copy,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  Journal* 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U,  5.  A. 


'Mix  in' 
0n»  Mlniii? 
with  Cold 
, Water  , 


Ofdv  Tool 
N^ded  -it 


>«ded  TO 
Appl^ 


This  appears  in  all  our  national  advertising- 

**Yoitr  Local  Dealer  is  Entitled 
to  Your  Trade** 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


LIQUID  Wood  Filler 
TROKAL  Floor  Finish 
NEEOLYTE  White  Enamel 
SUPERIOR  Oil  Colors 
SHINGLE  Stains 

C.  M.T . COATING,  for  Cement,  Concrete,  Stucco,  Etc. 

Whether  Interior,  Exterior  or  Floors 

Quality  Products  Through  and  Through.  They  Spell  Durability, 

Economy  and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect  and  also  Owner. 


Every  Painter  should  have  a working  acquaintance  with  “NICE”  JAPAN.  It’s  the 
strongest  Elastic  Dryer  made  that  will  not  injure  the  paint.  It’s  sure, 
safe,  reliable  always — Summer  or  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall. 

A liberal  sample  will  be  maded  on  request. 


ASK  FOR  1918  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Mailed  Promptly  on  Request 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

Offices  and  Sales  Dept , 268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
Paint  Works,  201-207  Spruce  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


VARNISH  WORKS 


Penn.  R.  R.,  State,  High  & Howell  Sts., 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS-EGG  SHELL-FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties  Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a similar  purpose 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion took  place  in  their  rooms  in  the  Oddfellows 
Temple  on  Thursday  evening,  January  10. 

An  excellent  supper  was  served  at  6.30,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Robinson,  who  heartily  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers, together  with  several  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Canadian  Association  who  were  in  the  city  attending  an 
important  meeting. 

Mr.  Starr,  auditor  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  was  called  upon  and  gave  a most  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  workings  of  the  act.  He  pointed  out  several 
instances  where  workmen  had  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  cases  of  accident.  The  act 
was,  in  the  best  sense,  the  friend  of  the  workingman. 
Mr.  Starr  said  it  afforded  much  pleasure  to  be  present. 
He  was  certain  that  the  Association  had  done  much 
toward  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  painting  and  allied 
trades  and  placing  them  upon  a higher  standard  in  the 
business  community. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Starr  for 
his  interesting  talk. 

Mr.  Starr  briefiy  responded  and  assured  the  members 
that  he  would  be  pleased,  at  any  time,  to  give  them  all 
the  information  in  his  possession  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  various  clauses  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McKenzie  spoke  of  the  Compensation  Act  as  a great 
harmonizer.  Its  wise  provisions  averted  what  in  many 
cases  miight  prove  costly  litigation.  He  called  attention 
to  the”  coming  Canadian  convention  and  hoped  every 
master  painter  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  a 
“hummer.” 

Mr.  Delaney  was  convinced  that  the  Compensation  Act 
was  a move  in  the  right  direction.  It  relieved  the  em- 
ployer of  a great  weight  of  responsibility  as  to  his 
workmen,  as  well  as  conferring  a great  boon  upon  the 
employes  themselves. 

Mr.  Laesser  narrated  a case  where  he  thought  the 
workmen  did  not  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Compensation  Board.  Mr.  Starr  promised  to  have  the 


case  investigated.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  board  to  see 
that  every  workman  received  his  just  dues. 

Mr.  Monypenny  said  the  Compensation  Act  was  the 
greatest  thing  ever  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the 
workingman.  The  board  had  done  remarkably  well  in 
the  administration  of  the  act.  The  man  who  makes  no 
mistakes  only  clogs  the  wheels  of  progress.  Mr.  Mony- 
penny then  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  co-operative 
advertising  and  was  sure  the  proposed  “Use  more  paint” 
propaganda  would  prove  a great  boon  to  the  painting 
industry. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows; 

President — Walter  Cheshire. 

First  Vice-President — Major  George  Alchander. 

Second  Vice-President — A.  E.  Phillips. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

Musical  Director — ^William  Paris. 

Auditor — F.  H.  McCausland. 

Executive  Board — William  Paris,  John  Stewart.  Jr., 
R.  Dale,  Robert  Wood,  E.  W.  Vernon,  M.  Watson,  D.  Al- 
drich, J.  W.  Morgan,  J.  0.  Dougal. 

A.  M.  McKenzie,  International  past-president,  and  Wil- 
liam Delaney,  president  of  the  Canadian  Association, 
then  installed  the  newly-elected  officers. 

J.  R.  Robinson,  retiring  president,  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  which  had 
been  shown  him  during  his  two  terms  of  office.  It  had 
lightened  his  burdens  and  made  his  duties  a pleasure. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  ability  of  Secretary  Hughes,  who  for  the 
eighteenth  time  had  been  re-elected  to  that  office.  Dur- 
ing the  long  term  which  Mr.  Hughes  had  served  he  did 
not  think  the  energetic  secretary  had  been  absent  from 
more  than  three  meetings,  a record  of  which  any  man 
might  well  feel  proud. 

Mr.  McKenzie  also  referred  to  the  invaluable  services 
which  Mr.  Hughes  had  rendered  to  the  Canadian  and  In- 
terantional  associations  as  well  as  to  the  Toronto  Asso- 
ciation. ilr.  Hughes  had  given  generously  of  his  time 
and  talent  as  well  as  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
interests  of  the  craft.  His  genial  manner  and  masterly 
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THE  PAINTEKS  MAGAZINE  AND 


90% 

IN  nine-tenths  of  the  Standard-Liberty  Borders,  ten  to  twelve 
colors  are  used  That  gives  high  percentage  value  in  the  re- 
sults. Large  production  facilities  enable  Standard-Liberty  to 
operate  on  such  a broad  gauge  basis  in  every  department. 

This  manufacturing  policy  of  the  Standard-Liberty  provides  every 
dealer  requirement  within  one  line. 

HEAVY  PAPERS 

Our  development  of  heavy  wall  coverings  LINCRUSTA 
RELIEF  and  WOODKRUSTA  sets  top  standard  for 
depth  and  sharpness  of  relief.  Decorators  especially  en- 
dorse them  for  facility  of  hanging. 

STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  City  Sales  Office : Johnston  Building,  Broadway  and  28th  Street 

Standard  Mill:  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Liberty  Mill : SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Color  Plant:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y,  The  Decorative  Company : SARATOGA,  N.  Y, 

Members  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 


executive  ability  were  a great  asset  to  any  organization. 

Mr.  Cbeshire,  in  as.suming  the  gavel,  assured  the  mem- 
bers that  he  greatly  appreciated  the  honor  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  and  promised  to  do  his  very 
best  to  maintain  the  standard  of  efficiency  which  had 
been  set  by  his  predecessors  in  the  chair.  He  was  not  a 
.speaker,  but  perhaps  he  might  develop  into  as  eloquent 
and  tiowery  .an  orator  as  Mr.  Robinson  before  his  term  of 
office  expired  He  asked  the  hearty  co-operation 'of  every 
member  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  greatly  appreciated  all  the  honors 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  bj"  his  brethren,  and 
these  honors  had  not  been  few.  He  had  been  elected  to 
the  International  presidency,  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  the  master  painters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  he  had  also  acted  on  all  the  important 
boards  of  these  Associations.  It  was  a pleasure  to  him 
to  serve  his  brethren  and  he  asked  no  greater  reward 
than  their  appreciation  of  his  freely-given  services,  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  though  he  had  felt  these  services 
to  have  been.  He  recalled  with  pleasure  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Toronto  Association  in  Mr.  McCausland’s  shop. 
He  was  then  elected  to  office  and  had  been  kept  in  the 
harness  ever  since.  He  hoped  that  this  year  would  see 
the  end  of  this  terrible  war  and  the  victorious  return  of 
our  boys,  who  had  so  nobly  acquitted  themselves  at  the 
front. 

Mr.  Monypenny  paid  a deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  HugTies 
as  an  indefatigable  secretary.  He  had  maintained  that 
continuity  which  is  always  such  a great  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  anj'  organization. 

Mr.  Delaney  had  regretted  very  much  when  Mr.  Hughes 
had  relinquished  the  secretaryship  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation, owing  to  the  great  demands  of  other  matters 
upon  his  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Hughes  had  proved  a 
most  capable  and  efficient  officer,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that  Mr.  Paris  was  proving  a most  worthy  and 
painstaking  successor. 

Brief  acknowledgments  of  the  honors  conferred  upon 
them  were  also  given  by  the  other  officers-elect,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


■\  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  il.sseciation  was  held  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Oddfellow’s  1 emple  on  Thursday,  January  24, 

An  appetizing  mctin  vas  served  at  fi:30  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cheshire, 
there  being  a good  representation  of  the  members  present. 

The  following  communications  were  received:' 

From  Patriotic  and  Red  Cross  Committee,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  campaign  about  to  be  launched. 

From  W.  E.  Wall  in  reference  to  business  conditions  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

From  Secretary  McGhan,  referring  to  war  conditions 
and  the  Peoria  convention. 

From  the  Builders’  Exchange  in  reference  to  amending 
of  Mechanic’s  Lien  Act. 

From  Peoria  Bureau  of  Commerce,  booming  the  Inter- 
national contention. 

From  Missouri  State  Association,  referring  to  the  elec- 
tion of  vice-president  at  Peoria. 

Major  Alexander  reported  that  the  Executive  Board 
had  voted  $50  to  the  Red  Cross  campaign  and  asked  the 
approval  of  their  action  by  the  Association.  On  motion 
of  Stan.  Taylor  this  action  was  unanimously  approved. 

J.  B.  Thomson  reported  that  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee was  entering  upon  a campaign  to  boost  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  and  asked  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  members. 

The  matter  of  electing  delegates  to  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  en  route  on 
the  train. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Paris,  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  was  passed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Burden  on  the  death  by  accident  of  their  son.  Plight 
Lieutenant  C.  E.  Burden,  of  the  R.  N.  A.  S. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  McCausIand,  the  auditor’s  report 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Phinnemore.  The  books  of  the 
Association  were  admirably  kept  and  showed  a good  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

On  motion  an  honorarium  of  ?100  was,  by  the  Associa- 
tion, given  to  Secretary-Treasurer  Hughes  as  a slight 
token  of  his  valuable  services. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Hughes  from  the  firing  line.  Joe  is  in  the  best  of  health 
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and  spirits  and  wished  to  thank  the  Association  for  their 
kindly  remembrances. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  spoke  of  the  bravery  of  Lieutenant 
Hughes  in  winning  the  military  cross  for  distinguished 
valor  in  action. 

Mr.  Faircioth  said  he  was  sure  the  members  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Phinnemore’s  son  had  been  ex- 
onerated from  all  blame  in  a recent  accident  by  which  an 
officer  had  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Kitchener  introduced  the  subject  of  the  “Status  of 
the  Master  Painter,”  and  pointed  out  the  regrettable  fact 
that  the  master  painter  of  today  did  not  show  enough 
Initiative  in  the  matter  of  art  decoration.  There  was  an 
apparent  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painter  to  be  a leader  in  the  matter  of  selection  of 
schemes  of  decoration.  A good  deal  of  the  so-called  the- 
ories were  mere  “piffle.”  The  painter  was  inclined  to 
leave  too  much  of  the  “suggestion”  to  the  customer  or  to 
a poorly-informed  salesman.  This  fact  accounted  for 
many  of  the  atrocities  in  the  shape  of  wall  papers  which 
are  handed  us  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls.  There  were 
men  posing  today  as  art  decorators  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  art  of  decorating  a room  properly.  Is  it 
not  high  time  that  the  master  painter  asserted  his  right 
In  this  particular.  The  skilled  master  should  stand  in 
the  position  of  a dictator  rather  than  t obe  dictated  to  in 
the  matter  of  artistic  decoration,  and  be  fully  competent 
to  carry  out  any  suggested  color  scheme.  He  merely  in- 
troduced this  subject  in  order  to  bring  out  a general  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Faircioth  said  the  program  for  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion covered  many  of  the  points  which  had  been  so  well 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  regretted  that  this  Association  had 
not  been  as  progressive  as  it  should  have  been  in  the 
matter  of  having  a place  where  customers  could  be  taken 
and  shown  the  different  styles  of  decoration. 

Mr.  Sinclair  suggested  that  the  “Use  more  paint”  cam- 
paign would  no  doubt  educate  the  public  along  these 
lines  and  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  master  painter. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  afraid  they  were  letting  the  idea  of 
“master  slip  away  from  them.  The  best  way  to  recover 
the  lost  ground  was  a serious  problem.  The  people 
should  bo  educated  to  call  In  the  master  painter  when 
requiring  any  painting  or  decorating.  Departmental 
stores  were  perhaps  to  blame  for  present  conditions. 
Much  valuable  information  was  always  to  be  gained  by 
attendance  at  International  conventions,  and  he  would 
urge  all  who  possibly  can  do  so  to  go. 

Mr.  Paris  said  there  were  always  faddists  to  contend 
with,  and  one  has  to  adjust  himself  more  or  less  to  his 
customer  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  of  a room.  Paint- 
ers certainly  should  be  masters  of  the  craft. 

President  Cheshire  was  of  opinion  that  the  master 
painter  would  simply  have  to  do  the  best  he  could  under 
present  conditions  until  such  time  as  matters  could  be 
remedied. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Kitchener 
for  having  brought  out  such  a helpful  discussion. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Kitchener, 
Faircioth  and  Phinnemore  were  appointed  a committee 
to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a class  for  in- 
struction in  decorative  art. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


CANADIAN  EXECUTIVE. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Canadian 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
Association  on  Thursday,  January  10,  at  S p.  m. 

President  W.  Delaney  of  Nia.gara  Falls  was  in  the  chair 
The  following  members  of  the  board  were  present:  B 

Goodfellow,  Galt;  T.  W.  Milo,  Kingston;  W.  Laesser, 
Windsor;  W.  Dodson  and  A.  M.  McKenzie,  Hamilton; 
James  Kitchener,  James  Phinnemore,  S.  N.  Hughes,  J.  M. 
Faircioth,  James  O’Hearn  and  W.  Paris,  Toronto,  together 
with  a goodly  number  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Lo- 
cal Association.  A.  Boulton  was  present  as  proxy  for  as- 
sociate members. 

The  minutes  of  previous  speecial  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  following: 

C.  Chapman  of  St.  Catharines,  re  gretting  his  inability 
to  be  .present. 

Queen  City  Glass  Company,  Toronto,  withdrawing  from 
associate  membership. 


You  need  sell  it  only  once 

Liquid  Velvet  sells  itself  the  second  and  third  time — and 
ever  after.  The  first  sale  is  the  only  one  that  need  con- 
cern jou,  Mr.  Dealer. 


Doesn’t  this  give  you  a hint  of  what  you  can  do  to  your 
selling  costs  by  pushing  Liquid  Velvet. 


Is  an  oil  base,  flat  wall  finish.  It  is  velvety  in  appearance 
and  is  washable.  The  master  painter  appreciates  its  large 
spread  and  easy  working  qualities.  Will  not  chip,  crack 
or  peel.  Made  in  white  and  24  colors. 

Other  O’Brien  products  include  Master  Varnish,  Flexico 
Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish.  Write  for  interesting 
booklet. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1401  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  More  Than  40  Tears 


The  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 


Bay  State  Cement  Coating 

It  gives  a dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn’t 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Trial  Can  Free- 


^ust  write  for  it,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


\ 
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THE  PAINTEKS  MAGAZINE  AND 


“Fox’s:  the  best 
Calcimines  and  Water 
Paints  on  the  Market ! ” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  the 
most  experienced  and  critical  master- 
painters  in  the  country. 

MURALITE — the  best  hot  water  calcimine 
CALCITINE — the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE — the  best  cold  water  paint 

These  materials  are  betterthan  any  similar 
ones,  because  they  are  made  of  better 
stock,  by  better  formulas  and  by  better 
methods.  They  overcome  more  difficul- 
ties, cost  less  per  job  and  give  greater  sat- 
isfaction. They  are  thoroughly  practical. 

Fox’s  Calcimines  and  Water  Paints  are 
the  right  ones  for  you  to  buy  this  year 
and  we  solicit  your  trade.  Order  now. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors^ 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations  . 


E.  J.  Bush  of  Peoria,  asking  Canadian  members  to 
boost  the  coming  International  Convention. 

The  Siecretary-iTreasurer’s  report  showed  the  ^sociation 
in  a good  position  financially. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  that  the  convention  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  this  year,  owing  to  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Laesser  asked  what  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  'Hughes  said  that  the  convention  would  cost  about 
S250  without  the  usual  entertainment  features. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  believed  that  the  convention  could  be 
made  a great  drawing  card  by  giving  practical  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  McKenzie  spoke  of  conditions  in  Hamilton,  and 
said  ii  would  be  a good  thing  to  make  an  effort  to  place 
a copy  ox  The  Painters’  Magazine  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  Canadian  Association.  The  magazine  was 
of  great  value  to  the  progressive  painter. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  said  the  conventions  should  be  of  a thor- 
oughly practical  character.  Too  much  etnertainment  was 
a great  mistake. 

Mr.  Milo  spoke  of  the  conditions  in  the  City  of  Kingston, 
and  said  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  form  an  association 
because  of  the  ap.parent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
master  painters.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  hold 
the  convention  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  It  was  easier  to 
get  people  to  go  to  the  larger  centres. 

Mr.  Paircloth  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  not 
to  hold  the  convention. 

After  further  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  and 
Hamilton  selected  as  the  city  in  which  to  hold  the  Cana- 
dian conveution  in  July  next,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Good- 
fellow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fair  cloth. 

The  question  of  drafting  a program  was  then  taken  up. 
The  first  nine  items  were  agreed  to  as  follows:  1.  Call 

to  Order.  2.  Opening  Prayer.  3.  Address  of  Welcome.  4. 
Roll  Call  of  Officers.  5.  President’s  Address.  6.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees,  (a)  Resolutions;  (b)  Auditing;  (c) 
President’s  Address.  7.  Minutes  of  last  convention.  8. 
Secretary’s  Report.  9.  Reports  of  Committees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  matter  of  arranging  the  .balance  of  the  program  was 
referred  to  a special  committee  to  be  apointed  by  the 
President. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Hughes,  Ixaesser,  Mc- 
Cau'Slaud,  Goodfellow,  McKenzie  and  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation as  such  special  program  committee. 

A question  affecting  the  Associate  memberiship  was  in- 
troduced by  one  of  tbe  Associate  members  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. The  great  benefits  of  such  membership  was  pointed 
out.  Business  had  been  placed  on  a better  basis  and  the 
trade  generally  had  been  raised  to  a higher  standard. 

Mr.  Paris  spoke  of  the  great  “Use  More  Paint’’  advertis- 
ing campaign  which  was  about  to  be  launched  by  the  In- 
ternational Association,  whereby  half  a million  dollars 
would  be  spent  in  the  next  five  years  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  boost  the  greater  use  of  paint. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Paris,  Phinnemore,  Hughes,  McCaus- 
land  and  Kitchener  were  appointed  a deputation  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associ- 
ation and  discuss  the  scheme  with  that  body  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  course  for  Canadian  painters  and  manu- 
facturers to  pursue  in  the  matter  of  participating  in  the 
campaign. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kitchener,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKenzie, 
the  deputation  was  empowered  to  aprove  of  an  expendi- 
ture up  to  hut  not  exceeding  $100  per  year  for  five  years 
as  a contribution  to  the  scheme  from  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Delaney  called  attention  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Convention  and  assured  a most  cordial  welcome  to  any 
Canadian  master  painters  who  might  he  pjhle  to  attend. 

Mr.  Hughes  boosted  the  Peoria  International  Conven- 
tion and  hoped  to  see  a lai’ge  representation  present  from 
■Canada  to  show  our  loyalty. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  A.  WILHELM  COMPANY  OPENS 
PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 

The  A.  Wilhelm  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
opened  an  office  and  warehouse  at  1133  Penn  ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh,  where  a complete  stock  of  the 
products  manufactured  by  this  company  will  he  carried 
in  order  to  give  prompt  service  to  their  customers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The 
new  Pittsburgh  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  M.  E.  Howe. 
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Corroded  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
since 
18  4 3 


Always  the  Same 


The  Largest 
White  Lead 
Works 

in  the  World 


Always  Good 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Bufialo 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


FLAT 


- 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing 


PHILADELPHIA  PA. 

Established  1874 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598  pages  of  practical  information;  many  hundreds  of  working  formulas; 
many  illustrations $3.50 


THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

Up-to-date  information  on  staining,  filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 
waxing,  etc. ; 250  pages 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.  No  illustrations 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 


3.00 

2.00 
3.00 
2 00 
1.50 


The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


COMPENSATION  INSURANCE  RATES. 

Editor,  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir; — It  may  interest  your  many  readers  to  know 
that  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  New  York  has 
been  represented  before  the  State  Labor  Department  at 
different  times,  with  a view  to  securing  a readjustment 
of  the  insurance  rates,  as  they  relate  to  Employers’  Lia- 
bility and  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

The  new  rate  of  7.35  per  cent,  is  not  only  too  high,  and 
a charge  against  the  industry  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
hazard,  but  will,  if  allowed  to  stand,  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  law. 

The  old  rates,  2%  per  cent,  inside  and  7%  per  cent,  out- 
side, always  seemed  to  me  also  too  high,  as  the  accidents, 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  great  number  of  men  en- 
gaged and  employed  in  the  industry,  but  with  a flat  rate 
of  7.35  for  both  in  and  outside  work,  it  means  that  there 
will  be  less  painting  done,  or  if  it  is  done,  it  will  be  by 
those  who  can  escape  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Rating  Board  tells  us,  and  with  no  apology,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  administer  the  law  so  that  all  men 
working  at  the  trade  can  be  covered  by  insurance,  and  for 
that  reason  the  employers  that  report  their  payrolls 
must  make  good  the  resultant  loss.  , 

To  use  their  own  illustration,  if  a man  buys  a suit  of 
clothes  and  fails  to  pay  for  it,  the  man  who  buys  and 
pays  must  necessarily  contribute  to  the  loss.  There  is 
something  of  an  economic  truth  in  this,  but  it  has  no 
place  when  dealing  with  a State  law.  The  law  says  that 
■crime  shall  be  punished,  but  it  does  not  say  that  if  a 
•crime  is  committed  the  innocent  shall  pay  the  penalty. 

The  reasoning  of  many  tailors  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  board  and  perhaps  some  of  them  put  it  into  practice, 
’but  the  truth  is,  that  if  a tailor  uses  no  care  when  giving 
credit,  thei'e  will  come  a time  when  he  will  have  driven 
all  his  customers  away,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
has  overcharged  them,  and  the  man  overcharged  usually 
goes  where  better  business  methods  obtain. 

The  absurdity  of  their  illustration  becomes  more  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  that  the  retail  merchant  is  an 
3d  dividual,  and  controlled  alone  by  rules  made  by  him- 


self; whereas,  the  department  of  labor  is  a creature  of  the 
State,  with  all  its  force  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  be- 
hind it,  and  to  say  that  the  law  cannot  be  administered 
in  all  fairness  is  but  an  admission  ofg  ross  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  some  one. 

If  the  law  is  unworkable,  let  those  in  authority  admit 
it,  and  make  some  move  to  have  it  changed.  Their  rea- 
son for  the  increase  is  not  only  childish,  in  the  extreme, 
but  gives  ample  proof  that  if  we  are  to  ever  have  an  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  insur- 
ance law  that  will  serve  its  intended  purpose,  real  big 
men  with  large  and  broad  minds  must  be  at  the  head 
of  it. 

The  master  painters  were  at  pains  to  show  by  argument 
and  cost  figures  the  great  inequalities  of  the  law;  some  of 
their  contentions  were  admitted  as  true,  but  as  the  com- 
mission was  unable  to  collect  from  all  employers,  they 
asked  the  painters  to  advise  them  how  to  do  it — ^a  still 
further  evidence  of  incompetency. 

Under  the  new  law,  an  employer  doing  inside  work 
exclusively  will  pay  21b  per  cent.;  if,  however,  he  should 
do  only  a small  outside  job  he  will  pay  7.35  per  cent,  on 
both.  In  other  words,  if  an  employer  pays  out  $10,000 
for  labor  on  inside  work  he  pays  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $275.  If  he  should  do  a $100  outside  job  as 
v.nell  his  insurance  will  cost  him  $742.35.  Inside  work 
by  this  method  of  insurance  is  penalized  $460. 

The  Rating  Board  admits  the  soundness  of  this  argu- 
ment, but  falls  back  on  figure's  that  show  the  rate  must 
stand,  as  the  outside  work  reported  for  the  entire  State 
was  only  $8,000,000  and  the  inside  $22,000,000 — which  is  to 
say  that  the  employers  that  report  their  payrolls  either 
entire  or  in  part,  must  provide  the  princely  sum  of 
$2,205,000. 

So  that  we  might  have  the  necessary  data  to  further 
justify  our  contentions,  [President  Carl  H.  Dabelstein 
addressed  the  following  to  the  Labor  Department: — “I 
would  thank  you  if  it  is  possible  for  you,  through  your 
oflice,  to  inform  me  of  the  number  of  employers  engaged 
in  painting  and  decorating  that  have  reported  insurance 
during  the  last  year.  Should  you  be  unable  to  forward 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  ^nd  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  aim 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist” 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

too  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania  Linseed  Products  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

fiNOlOL 

TfVADC  MARK 


Synthetic  Linseed  Oil 


LINOTOL  is  a perfect 
paint  vehicle.  Contains 

no  rosin,  resinates,  gums, 
turpentine,  benzine, 

naphthas  or  driers. 

LIXOTOL  possesses  the  same 
gravity  and  viscosity  as  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  dries  by  oxida- 
tion, not  by  evaporation.  Will 
save  the  paint  maker  §20.00  to 
§25  00  a barrel  over  pr,  sent 
prices  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

Office  and  Works: 

3419  Smallman  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shipments  in  barrels  or  tank  cars; 

prices  and  samples  upon  application 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  ■work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


WANTED 

Large  floor  covering  concern  has  opening  for  experienced 
operating  men  on  ro-tary  printing  machine,  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  sieve  cloths.  Address  BOX  201, 
care  of  this  paper. 


Bad  debt  collector,  anywhere  in  United  States.  Fee  only 
if  successful.  Philip  S.  Goodman,  Room  1201 — 149  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


ALPHABETS 

Letters  and  numerals  of  any  style  and  size;  sketches, 
designs,  layouts  sent  promptly  by  mail.  Send  5c.  in 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Roberts  Designing  Co., 
3706  Avenue  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a purchaser. 


There  is  a Position 

open  in  a New  York  office  of  one  of 
the  largest  paint  houses  in  the  Country 
as  assistant  to  the  Sales  Manager. 

3 The  man  to  fill  this  job  should  have 
had  a thorough  road  experience  and 
bring  to  the  position  a knowledge  of  the 
dealers’  and  painters’  viewpoints  both  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  bigger 
ones,  know  how  to  plan  selling  and  ad- 
vertising campaigns  and  to  conduct  sales 
correspondence. 

5 A man  between  28  and  35  is  preferred. 
He  mifst  b^  exempt  from  the  draft. 
Salar^tM^rt  with  will  be  $2,000.00; 
after  it  is  up  to  the  man. 

3 Address  replies,  which  will  be  treated 
with  strict  confidence,  to 

BOX  X 

The  Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 


this  information  from  your  department,  I would  thank 
you  very  much  to  inform  me  where  I can  secure  same.” 

To  which  it  replied  over  the  signature  of  its  Secretsary, 
William  S.  Coffey:  “In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I beg  to 

say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  from  the  records  of 
the  State  Industrial  Commission  the  information  that  you 
desire.  While  the  law  requires  insurance  companies  to 
file  with  the  Commission  copies  of  policies  or  notice  of 
insurance,  it  has  not  been  found  possible,  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  appropriation,  to  classify  and  analyze  these 
records  in  such  a way  as  to  supply  information  of  the  de- 
tailed character  regarding  the  number  and  class  of  em- 
ployers carrying  insurance  in  this  State.”  In  other  words, 
the  law  says  that  the  insurance  companies  must  file  with 
the  State  copies  of  their  policies  (and,  I take  it,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  State  must  also  keep  correct  records),  hut 
for  want  of  a sufficient  appropriation  the  State  is  unable 
to  classify  and  analyze  them,  which  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  that  it  is  a case  of  the  State  and  Insurance 
Oompanies  paying  out  money  to  mieet  the  claims  made 
for  accidents,  and  then  assessing  the  employers,  or,  to  be 
more_  correct,  those  who  report  their  pay  rolls,  a sum 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  amount.  Surely  unbusinesslike 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  does,  however,  justify  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  tailor  and  his  bad  debts. 

The  Rating  Board  makes  a charge  that  all  thoughtful 
men  should  consider  and  perhaps  investigate  through 
their  local  Associations.  Here  in  New  York  the  outside 
work  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in 
many  cases  less  than  5 per  cent.;  while  in  the  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  where  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
buildings  are  of  wood,  it  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent.;  in 
fact,  their  records  prove  the  latter. 

They  claim  that,  because  all  the  outside  work  is  not 
reported,  it  is  necessary  to  levy  a tax  on  the  inside  v^ork 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  outside. 

_ If  Brown  paints  the  outside  of  a house  for  $300  and  in- 
side for  $300  and  reports  the  outside  only,  under  the  old 
law  he  would  pay  $22.50.  If  Smith  does  an  inside  job 
for  $500  and  $100  outside  job,  and  reports  both,  he  pays 
$21.25.  Because  Brown  did  not  report  on  the  inside, 
thereby  saving  $8.25,  Smith  must  now  pay  under  the  new 
law  $44.10. 

In  New  York,  a similar  condition  presents  itself,  only 
in  an  opposite  way.  Outside  work  will  average  7 per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  as  very  few  employers  fail  to  report 
outside  work  it  works  out  according  to  the  Rate  Board, 
that  if  $10,000  is  paid  to  labor  for  both  inside  and  outside 
work,  and  the  outside  work  is  $700,  the  State  and  Insur- 
ance Companies  collect  only  $52,50  for  the  outside.  If 
both  are  reported,  there  would  be  paid  $308.25.  To  make 
up  for  those  who  do  not  make  a true  report,  the  State 
now  demands  $735  on  a pay  roll  of  $10,000,  or  $7.35  on 
every  $100. 

To  make  the  matter  plainer,  and  without  begging  the 
question,  the  State  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  employers 
are  not  ho7iest,  when  making  their  pay  roll  returns.  Un- 
til there  is  actual  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
if  the  State  is  willing  to  admit  (which  it  seemingly  does) 
that  it  cannot  do  its  part,  employers  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  dishonesty  when  they  strive  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  shortcomings  of  the  Commission, 
and  a most  unfair  discrimination. 

It  is  certainly  a sad  commentary  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  rate-making  board  when  they  say  without  a blush 
that  for  the  want  of  a sufficient  appropriation  they  can- 
not administer  the  law,  and  euforce  its  provisions. 

Master  painters  are  not  actuarians,  and,  as  their  reason- 
ing is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a column  of 
figures,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  unless  the  ac- 
tive men  in  the  industry  are  willing  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  the  Rating  Board  of  the  State  will  continue  to 
raise  the  rates  to  make  good  their  own  inefficiency.  What 
is  everybody’s  business  in  nobody’s  business,  so  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  master  painters  of  the  State  make  it 
their  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  rates  are  fair  and  just, 
and  that  they  bear  a true  relation  to  the  hazard  incident 
to  the  trade,  rather  than  take  the  results  of  a comnlicated 
table  of  figures,  compiled  from  incomplete  records.  Re- 
spectfully yours,  . W,  H.  OLIVER. 


A wash  of  clear  lime  water  will  darken  mahogany  in 
a manner  closely  resembling  the  rich  tones  produced  by 
time,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  deep  colors  pro- 
duced by  the  lime  are  permanent  and  grow  richer  in 
tone. 
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1917-18  Stand  and  Tint  Book 

With  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  1917-18  patterns  are  in  stock  at  New  York  and  Chicago;  your  orders, 
therefore,  can  be  executed  promptly. 

If  not  already  done,  please  mark  all  of  our  stands  and  tint  books  with  prevailing  retail  prices: — we  mailed 
the  newest  price-list  shortly  before  Jan.  1st  The  February  1st  tear  out  list  was  mailed  recently. 

SEND  YOUR  PATRONS  TO  US- we  will  be  glad  to  show  them  the  latest  importations  of  Sander- 
son papers,  Anaglypta,  and  Cordelova  Ceilings,  English  Leathers,  Stencilled  and.  Plain  Japanese  Grass  Cloths. 

We  can  supply  Plain  and  Figured  Jap.  Leathers,  Paripan,  and  Inter-Gloss  White  Enamel,  French  and  English  Borders 
with  Corner*,  Wool  and  Silk  Flocks,  English  Cretonnes,  atid  a great  variety  of  Colored-back,  Metal-back  and  other  fancy 
Japanese  Grass  Cloths. 

Have  you  an  18x24  book  showing  grasses  only? 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO 

■ ■ -IMPORTERS"  = 


NEW  YORK -105-107  West  40th  Street 
M CHICAGO -125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

— ^ .11 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND’S 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Pearl  Prepared 

lAT  A V 

Floor  Wax 

W A A 

i^B 

or  POWDERED  FLOOR 

AVAX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

TVrite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 

258  W.  Broadway 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

258  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

USE 


Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kakomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


T I j^T  T A (The  thoroughly  cooked 

J JCi  1 DRY  PASTE) 

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

A pound  of  JELLITAC  wUl  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888) 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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Kin6  Solomon  in  his 

"mkd 


sdojn  arranged  that  his  family  should  have 
contentment  and  happiness. 

His  wives  were  well  supplied 
with  the  best  brushes  obtainable 

Every  Family,  large  or  small,  should  have 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

GOOD  TO  LOOK  AT  AND  GOOD  TO  USE 
Quality  sticks  out  all  over  them 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE.  DEPT.  A 

John  L.  Whiting-I.  I.  Adams  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon, 
the  Highest  Award  at  FanamarPacilic  Exposition,  1916 


AD-EIL-ITE  FAMILY  CONVENES. 

There  was  a distinct  note  of  enthusiasm,  good  fel- 
lowship and  strong  business  purpose  prevailing  at 
the  big  gathering  of  salesmen,  department  heads 
and  officers  of  the  company,  at  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Adams  & Elting  Company  at  Chi- 
cago on  January  16. 

President  William  Porter  Adams  opened  the  meeting 
with  a stirring  address  of  welcome,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  with  talks  upon  prevailing  conditions,  1918 
outlook,  etc.,  by  Philip  Elting,  the  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Howard  Elting,  its  secre- 
tary. 

Long  tables  were  arranged  in  a large  oval  in  the  ad- 
vertising department,  and  around  these  sat  the  salesmen, 
department  heads,  etc.,  which  represented,  as  a whole,  a 
sort  of  a huge  board  of  directors  meeting. 

A careful  program  was  outlined  and  followed  through- 
out the  week,  beginning  with  the  stain  situation,  taking 


HWPASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVaier,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  i 

Sample  gladly  sent 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Straet  (Eatab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

VyeswTu  ehipmentB  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


up  new  AD-EL-ITE  Finishes  in  this  line,  wood  fillers, 
etc. 

AjD-EL-ITE  enamels  covering  the  long  line  manufac- 
tured by  the  company,  including  Naples  Velvet  Ptnish, 
Cabinet  /Einamels,  Engine  and  Industrial  Enamels,  Hos- 
pital Equipment  'Enamels,  etc.,  were  each  discussed, 
practical  tests  made,  finished  samples  tested,  etc.  Very 
Interesting  talks  were  given  during  this  session  by  'A.  B. 
Sinclair,  Tom  Fagan,  the  company’s  enamel  expert 
Henry  Bcru.sse,  Prank  McCullagh,  etc. 

Each  of  the  specialties  were  thoroughly  gone  over,  new 
po'ints  brought  out,  old  ones  strengthened,  and  special 
advertising  matter  of  promotion  work  to  exploit  the  vari- 
ous items  were  considered  in  detail. 

The  merits  of  Hygienic  Kalsomine,  AD-EiL-ITB  Cement 
Coating,  AD-EIL-ITE  Floor  Enamels,  etc.,,  were  gone  into, 
and  practical  talks  given  by  Philip  Elting,  Warren 
Michael,  the  company’s  sales  manager,  John  .Nelson  and 
others. 

The  company’s  recuperation  from  the  recent  loss  of  a 
portion  of  their  varnish  plant  has  been,  speedy  and 
thorough. 

Robert  E.  Prince,  manager  of  the  plant,  gave  instruc- 
tive talks  about  the  various  varnishes  in  the  AD-ElL-ITIE 
line,  also  taking  up  paint  oils,  shellac  distillers,  and  de- 
tailed in  interesting  manner  the  new  equipment,  new 
varnishes  being  put  out,  etc. 

The  Adams  & 'Biting  Company  have  recently  gone  into, 
automobile  specialties  in  a big  way,  including  AD-BL-ITE 
Motor  Carbon  Remover,  AD^E,L-ITB  Non-Freezing  Liquid, 
AD-EL-ITE  Auto  Wax  Polish,  AD-BLhITE  Auto  Cleaner 
and  Reviver,  ADBiL-ITB  Anti-Friction  Oil,  etc.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  specialties  has  been  enormous,  and  L.  P. 
Perrine,  manager  of  the  Auto  Specialty  Department,  de- 
tailed new  plans  for  the  successful  marketing  of  this 
special  line,  and  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar,  advertising 
manager,  gave  a special  talk  on  the  advertising  prepared 
to  boost  this  new  material,  and  showed  an  elaborate  book 
under  the  title  of  “Dollars  for  Dealers,”  which  contained 
details  of  all  the  publicity  work  and  special  helps  for  the 
selling  of  the  new  AD-EL-ITE  specialties. 

A new  service  department  has  been  established  under 
the  management  of  Carl  Taggart. 

Sales  Manager  E.  W.  Michael  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  co-operation  in  general  harmony  with  the  sales  de- 
partment, outlining  plans  for  the  year’s  work. 

Credits  were  gone  into  by  the  vice-president,  Jos.  C. 
Gale  and  Lester  J.  Michael,  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
credit  department. 

The  elaborate  plans  for  advertising  for  1918  were  taken 
up  in  detail  by  the  company’s  advertising  manager, 
P.  A.  Farrar,  and  the  new  helps  shown. 

Luncheon  was  served  on  the  various  days  at  the  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  and  the  annual  banquet  was 
held  at  the  same  club  on  Friday  evening.  Here  merri- 
ment and  good  fellowship  were  rife,  and  Toastmaster 
Howard  Elting  tactfully  lead  the  crowd  to  story-telling 
and  singing.  Mr.  Elting  spoke  at  length  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  war,  past,  present  and  future,  and  of  the 
part  all  good  business  men  and  salesmen  must  play  in 
order  that  Uncle  Sam  may  win. 

There  were  also  informal  addresses  by  President  Will- 
iam Porter  Adam's,  P.  L.  F.  Biting  and  Factory  Super- 
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SEAI£RINE 

Beg.  V.  S.  Pat.  OS.  p—| 

^■1  THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  fc  | 

Economy  for  the  Painter 

What  Sealerine  Does  For  You 

Sealerme will  save  from  25  to 33  percent, 
of  labor  and  material. 

— It  reduces  cost  of  paint. 

— Increases  spreading  power. 

— Gives  a better,  cleaner, 
more  durable  job. 

— Guards  paint  and  seals  the 
surface  pores  of  material 
paint  is  used  on. 

EVera  up=to=date  jobber  is  meeting 
the  steady  demand  for  Sealerine. 

WRITE  US  NOW 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


FRENCH’S 

3T2 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1 844 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack,  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 
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intendent  Ralph  E.  Harrington.  Mr.  Farrar  spoke  upon 
“Service  As  an  Aseset  in  Business  Building,’’  and  Mr. 
Perrine  gave  a talk  on  co-operation. 

During  the  evening  many  impromptu  speeches,  each 
particularly  clever  in  its  line,  were  given  by  “Carload” 
Jolmuy  Boyle,  Andy  J.  Lamb,  Arthur  Murphy,  Luther 
Crane,  Robert  Prince,  A1  Sinclair,  Will  Findlater,  Hem-y 
Brusse,  Gus  Desselman,  and  certainly  one  of  the  cleverest 
talks  of  the  evening  was  that  given  by  Tom  Fagan,  who 
made  a great  hit  with  his  wit  and  wisdom  , 

Every  one  was  enthusiastic  regarding  the  work  for  the 
coming  year,  every  one  determined  to  do  his  utmiost  to 
make  successes  of  themselves,  which  in  turn  makes  the 
company  a winner,  all  of  which  will  help ' the  city,  the 
state  and  Uncle  Sam  in  his  fight  for  victory. 

The  Eastern  branch,  with  oflBce  and  factory  at  Brooklyn, 
had  a special  salesmen’s  convention  during  the  first  week 
of  January.  E.  W.  Michael,  sales  manager  for  the  com- 
pany, and  Leslie  Perrine,  the  promotion  manager,  were 
also  in  attendance  for  this  convention,  at  which  all  im- 
portant matters  were  taken  up. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Chas.  P.  Dupont,  the  New  York 
manager,  the  business  in  the  East  has  materially  in- 
creased, and  the  prospects  for  1918  are  very  bright. 

'Mr.  Dupont  recently  paid  a visit  to  the  home  office  and 
spent  several  days  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
others  in  going  over  business  affairs. 


A COUNTRY  PAINTER  WANTS  INFORMA- 
TION ON  INSURANCE. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — I want  all  the  boiled  down  information  I 
can  get  in  regard  to  the  workman’s  compensation  insur- 
ance, as  to  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  workman, 
the  employer,  and  the  consumer  or  owner;  in  other 
words,  the  one  who  in  some  way  asks  to  have  something 
done  and  is  expected  to  pay  for  it,  in  a community  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a collegp  town  of  something  over  two 
thousand,  when  school  is  on,  and  something  less  when 
off.  Conditions,  I suppose,  are  about  the  same  as  thou- 
sands of  other  rural  towns  of  like  size.  The  contractors, 
or  men  at  the  heads  of  all  the  trades,  are  able  to  hire 
but  few  men  at  any  time  and,  in  all  cases  except  where 
running  a hardware  store,  are  working  themselves,  and 
considerable  of  the  time,  in  some  cases,  are  the  only  ones 
working. 

As  I have  understood  the  law,  in  the  past,  no  one  ex- 
cept a farmer,  has  a right  to  hire  anything  done  unless 
he  first  takes  out  a workman’s  insurance,  or  sees  to  it 
that  he  is  hiring  some  one  that  is  already  covered  by  the 
insurance.  Now,  how  about  these  contractors  that  do 
the  work  themselves  and  are  charging  by  the  hour  or 
day  for  their  time  and  are  carrying  the  insurance  to 
cover  their  help  only?  Is  the  consumer,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, liable  to  have  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  from  one  to 
five  thousand  dollars?  And  does  it  mean  that  if  I want 
a man  to  point  the  chimney  a little,  or  to  put  a patch  on 
in  the  kitchen,  or  a carpenter  to  patch  the  roof,  or  the 
tinner  to  solder  the  gutter,  or  the  man  to  put  the  furnace 
right  for  winter,  or  a man  to  wheel  the  ashes  out,  or  if 
a water  pipe  bursts  and  I need  a plumber  to  save  me 
from  flood  of  water,  must  I in  every  case  first  go  and 
lay  down  fifty  dollars  for  workman’s  insurance,  or  else 
hunt  until  I find  the  man  that  is  covered  by  insurance? 
If  I do  not,  then  must  I be  regarded  as  an  open  violator 
of  the  law,  and  also  be  liable  to  one  to  five  thousand 
dollars  in  case  of  accident  that  I am  not  at  all  to  blame 
for? 

All  the  jobs  mentioned  are  more  or  less  hazardous. 
The  man  might  slip  from  the  roof  or  otherwise  fall, 
sprain  his  ankle  or  cut  the  flesh,  or  step  on  a rusty  nail, 
causing  death  in  any  case.  Now,  if  I want  an  hour’s 
work  of  any  of  these,  am  I responsible  to  this  extent  to 
the  man  who  wants  my  patronage  and  has  asked  for  it 
through  the  columns  of  our  paper?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  he  refuse  to  work  and  let  his  family  go  hun- 
gry, if  he  cannot  afford  the  insurance? 

Now,  I have  worked  and  employed,  more  or  less,  in  the 
paint  and  paper  business,  and  that  only,  in  this  place, 
for  twenty-nine  years,  and  I challenge  any  one  to  show 
where  I owe  a dollar  but  that  he  feels  sure  of  getting  it. 

I have  swing  staging  and  ladders,  brushes  and  all  facili- 
ties for  doing  any  job  here.  War  conditions  are  a seri- 
ous detriment  to  business  here;  prices  way  up  and  busi- 
ness way  down.  We  are  giving  our  boys  to  defend  the 


country,  and  our  past  savings  to  make  influences  a little 
better,  if  possible,  where  they  will  have  to  go.  Many 
families  moved  away  for  better  wages,  thus  adding  to  the 
dull  condition. 

A man  came  to  me  and  wanted  his  three-story,  store 
front  painted,  and  a little  inside  painting.  It  is  only 
three  days’  work  for  two  men,  but  it  requires  a swing, 
and  I cannot  do  it  alone.  Another  man  is  willing  to 
help  me;  he  has  a little  shop  and  does  quite  a bit  of  shop 
painting,  and  more  or  less  outside  painting,  but  usually 
under  supervision  of  another.  For  several  years  he  ran 
a farm  for  himself  and  did  other  work  a considerable 
part  of  the  time.  He  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  me 
and  needs  the  work  for  the  support  of  his  family.  I 
claim  my  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  is  worth 
something  to  the  owner,  as  director  of  the  work.  I would 
also  like  reasonable  pay  for  the  use  of  my  apparatus  and 
brushes.  I am  not  carrying  the  insurance,  neither  is  he. 
The  owner  asks  no  questions  about  insurance.  I don’t 
know  whether  I will  have  another  job  when  this  is  done  or 
not.  Any  way,  if  I have  the  insurance  protection  I must 
lay  down  fifty  dollars  to  the  local  agent  or  thirty-seven 
and  a half  to  the  State  Insurance  Commission.  Now,  what 
kind  of  a partnership  can  I form  with  the  other  man, 
just  to  cover  this  one  job  (if  that  is  all  that  happens  to 
come)  in  order  to  get  just  pjay  for  my  services  arid  not 
become  liable  for  his  debts  nor  his  acts  in  any  way? 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  sort  of  a partnership  is  the 
only  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  I would  like  particu- 
lar information  at  this  point. 

ilf  the  laws  are  to  be  made  so  as  to  be  a nuisance  to 
honorable,  industrious  people,  as  this  certainly  must  be 
to  a great  multitude  of  both  contractors  and  workmen, 
then  I would  like  to  know  a safe  way  around.  I have 
always  striven  to  be  a law-abiding  citizen,  and  I think, 
when  laws  are  enacted  that  make  it  hard  for  men  to  be 
honest,  they  should  be  protested  against. 

A short  time  ago  an  insurance  agent  said  to  me  that  he 
was  looking  for  a man  to  marry  a widow,  whom  his  com- 
pany was  supporting,  and  he  explained  to  me  how  much 
cheaper  it  would  be  to  give  a man  two  hundred  dollars 
as  a send  off  to  marry  her  than  what  it  would  mean  to 
them  to  support  her  for  life.  This  was  more  or  less  a 
joke,  but  it  opens  our  eyes  to  facts,  after  all. 

I was  discussing  this  insurance  matter  with  a friend, 
who  is  an  undertaker.  He  employs  one  man  to  help 
him  in  his  profession,  and  to  do  any  work  he  may  have 
to  do.  At  the  present  time  he  is  building  a house.  He 
said  his  man  had  been  drawing  gravel  to  make  the  cellar 
bottom,  and  that  he  paid  the  insurance  on  every  depart- 
ment of  work  that  he  did.  I said: — “Does  the  farmer 
have  to  pay  on  his  men  for  such  work?”  “No.  the  farmer 
is  exempt.”  “Well,  why  should  he  be  exempt?  He  is 
doing  it  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  are;  sim- 
ply to  make  money  or  make  his  living  by  the  aid  of  the 
hired  man.  Now,  why  should  the  farmer  be  exempt 
more  than  I?  His  work  is  much  more  hazardous  than 
mine,  which  is  mostly  step-ladder  work.  Every  farm  has 
a bull  on  it,  and  that  is  a very  dangerous  animal  and 
men  are  very  frequently  killed  by  them,  and  most  every- 
thing on  the  farm  is  machinery  work,  plowing,  sowing, 
planting  and  harvesting  and  milking  the  cows  is  all  work 
done  by  machinery,  by  all  the  leading  farmers,  and  why 
should  they  be  exempt?  They  hire  men  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose  of  their  business  that  I do  in  mine.  I am 
willing  the  farmers  should  have  a good  chance,  they  de- 
serve it.  I was  brought  up  on  a farm  when  we  sold  eggs 
for  ten  cents  per  dozen,  butter  eleven  cents  per  pound, 
cheese  four  or  five  cents  per  pound,  milk  at  a price  equiv- 
alent to  one  and  a half  cents  per  quart,  etc.,  but  it  is 
different  now,  and  the  laws  should  be  made  to  give  every 
one  a square  deal.” 

I said  to  the  undertaker: — “When  I have  hired  help 
I carry  the  insurance,  but  not  on  myself;  I don’t  need  it. 
You  run  no  risk  in  hiring  me,  it  is  my  business  to  paint 
for  my  living.  It  is  up  to  me  to  provide  safe  means  to  get 
to  the  work  and  any  accident  is  up  to  me;  it  isn’t  for 
you  to  worry  about  at  all.”  He  replied: — “I  guess  if  I 
hire  you  to  paint  the  cornice  on  my  house,  nothing  said 
about  insurance,  and  you  fall  and  break  your  neck,  your 
widow  comes  pretty  near  having  a five  thousand  dollar 
claim  against  me.”  I said,  “No,  she  couldn’t  collect  a 
cent,  for  that  is  my  business.  It  is  all  up  to  me,  but  it 
might  give  you  a stronger  defense  if,  when  you  hire  me, 
you  ask  if  I am  a contractor  and  assuming  all  risk.”  He 
said,  “No,  that  would’nt  make  any  difference.  You  would 
be  dead,  and  the  courts  do  not  allow  any  testimony 
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Saving>Millions  of  Dollars 

§nnn3V3-iq  n» 

Metal  must  be  protected  against  rust  or  its  life  is  mater- 
ially shortene^d;  j^he  same  kind  of  paint  that  is  saving 
from  rust  millions  of  .dollars  worth  of  metal  in  ships 
bridges  and  the  structural  steel  of  sky- 
scrapers is  equally  good  for  all  metals. 

The  ease  with  which  this  paint,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
can  be  used,  is  broadening  the  field  for  house  painters.  • 

Dutch  Boy  Red- Lead 

comes  in  steel  kegs,  of  the  same  capacities  as 
Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  Kegs.  It  is  pure  red-lead 
in  paste  form,  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Add 
linseed  oil,  as  you  do  in  mixing  white-lead,  to 
make  paint  of  proper  consistency  for  the  brush. 

Beautiful  greens,  browns  or  intense  black  can  be  had 
by  tinting,  if  the  natural  brilliant  orange  color  of  the 
red-lead  is  not  desired. 

Dutch-Boy  Red-Lead  forms  a film  which  in  many  of  its 
virtues,  equals  the  metal  from  which  it  is  derived.  It 
sticks  tenaciously  and  excludes  water  and  moisture. 

There  are  scores  of  places  where  house  painters  can 
use  it  to  advantage — wherever  metal  is  exposed  to  rust. 

Order  a trial  keg  and  give  it  a chance  to  show  its  real  value 
as  a saver  of  metal. 

121  25,  50  and  100  lb.  Steel  Kegs 


flUTCH  BOY 
®ed  lead 


National  Lead  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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LITHORIZED  GALVANIZED  IRON 


■Will  Not  Seed  Its  Paint- 


Lithorizing  costs  less  than  priming  and  is  positively  effective  in  preventing  the  paint  foom  peeling 
or  falling  off  the  galvanized  iron- 

Any  painter  can  process  the  galvanized  iron  as  readily  as  painiing  it,  by  treating  it  with  our  chemical  Lithoform. 
Write  for  instructions  and  a sample  of  the  materisl  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

New  York  Office:  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  218  Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKS  for 


Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairr  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


against  a dead  man.”  I asked  him  if  he  carried  the  in- 
surance on  himself  to  protect  his  patrons.  He  said,  “No, 
I don’t  need  to  in  my  business,  hut  you  do.”  I replied:  — 
“If  I get  poison  into  my  flesh  and  die  and  you  are  called 
to  take  care  of  the  body  and,  in  the  process  you  get 
poison  into  your  flesh  and  die  as  a result,  hasn’t  your 
widow  got  a flve  thousand  dollar  claim  against  my  widow? 
Why  not?”  And  he  admitted  it  appeared  about  the  §ame. 

1 dare  say  that,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  there  was 
need  of  some  protection  for  workers  conflned  in  buildings 
or  otherwise  where  hundreds  or  thousands  are  working 
under  one  concern.  But  this  might  be  done  without  en- 
acting a law  that  is  a menace  to  the  whole  rural  com- 
munity. But  if  we  must  have  it,  why  not  pay  for  just 
what  we  have?  I have  had  insurance  agents  come  to  me 
at  railroad  stations,  ready  to  insure  on  the  spot  for  half 
a day,  or  as  many  days  as  I please,  and  pay  for  just  what 
I have  at  a reasonable  price.  Why  can’t  we  do  that  in 
honest  work  that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  hu- 
man life?  Then  we  could  make  some  plan  and  he  ready 
to  take  care  of  any  jobs  that  might  come,  and  then  ren- 
der account  of  all  sums  paid  for  help  at  the  end  of  each 
six  months.  We  have  to  do  that  now,  if  we  have  the  in- 
surance at  all.  It  seems  to  me  an  unpardonable  crime 
that,  at  this  awful  crisis  in  our  country,  when  every  bit 
of  labor  should  be  used  to  the  very  best  advantage,  that 
we  should  he  hampered  by  such  a law. 

I shall  very  much  appreciate  information  on  the  above 
questions  and  trust  it  may  help  some  others  beside  my- 
self. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  space,  I remain. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Geo.  J.  Tew. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  January  18. 

PROPERTY  CONSERVATION  CAMPAIGN 
ORGANIZED  IN  ILLINOIS. 

At  a meeting  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association, 
held  February  4,  between  representatives  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Painters’ 
State  Conference  Committee  of  Illinois,  Decorating  and 
Painting  Contractors’  Association,  etc.,  Howard  Biting, 
chairman,  a concrete  and  comprehensive  plan  was  formu- 
lated for  the  beautifying,  economical  preservation  and 
health,  of  every  town  and  city  in  Illinois. 

Delegates  from  various  cities  reported  that  the  mayors, 
city  councils,  school  hoards,  women’s  clubs,  and  all  civic 
and  social  organizations  in  the  various  towns,  are  very 
enthusiastic  and  pledging  their  support. 

iPublic  buildings,  bridges,  schools,  homes,  office  build- 
ings, etc.,  are  to  he  cleaned  and  painted  up,  with  a view 
to  reducing  the  expense  of  upkeep,  cutting  down  loss 
from  fire  and  neglect,  and  creating  more  sanitary  condi- 
tions for  all  concerned. 

A cam.paign,  of  this  kind  will  have  a great  effect  in 
keeping  workmen  employed,  and  preventing  disease  and 
disaster,  and  will  have  no  small  part  in  helping  to  win 
the  war. 

A publicity  board  has  been  formed  with  O.  MbC. 
Howard,  W.  R.  Hyde,  AValter  B.  Roderick,  Frederick 
Arnold  Farrar  and  A.  C.  Anderson. 

This  is  a strong,  well  organized  movement  with  flnan- 
cia  support,  and  one  that  is  hound  to  improve  conditions. 
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The  Reason  Why 

The  decrease  in  the  construction  of  New  Buildings  necessitates  the 
increase  in  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  Old  Buildings  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands. 

Hence  the  increased  demand  and  opportunity  for  the  reliable  Master 
Painter  and  Practical  Mechanic  whose  experience  can  grapple  with  the 
more  perplexing  requirements  of  making  old  and  new  walls  as  one  wall. 

These  conditions  have  doubled  the  demand  for  our  inexpensive 
products  which  readily  fits  into  the  national  demand  of  “Waste  Not, 
Want  Not.” 

FIRST  COATER  OR  PRIMER. 

Munns  AVall  Sizes  saves  a coat  of  Paint  and  creates  a surface  that 
requires  less  paint  for  the  next  coat. 

COLD  WATER  KALSOMINE  OR  WALL  FINISH. 

With  thirty  years’  experience  with  the  manufacture  at  the  back  of  it, 
MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE  holds  an  unparalleled  position  in  re- 
gard to  quality,  practicability  and  cost.  The  value  of  time  saved  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use  will  alone  pay  back  its  total  cost. 

HOT  WATER  KALSOMINE  OR  WALL  FINISH. 

We  have  sold  over  two  thousand  barrels  of  MERITO  and  HERCULO 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  in  Greater  New  York  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of  Cold  Water  Paint  specialties  to 
meet  every  particular  condition. 

Write  us  if  you  have  any  perplexing  problem  to  overcome. 

We  are  at  your  service. 

E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  * 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


J.  E.  Hewell  has  been  appointed  foreman  painter  at  the 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany, to  succeed  A.  J.  Bush,  resigned.  Mr.  Hewell  served 
as  Mr.  Bush’s  assistant  for  a number  of  years,  and  is 
esteemed  a very  competent  mechanic  and  a successful 
manager  of  men. 

Erie  railroad  shop  improvements  at  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
include  the  enlargement  of  the  main  repair  shop,  and  the 
construction  of  large  pits  for  the  repairing  of  the  road’s 
enormous  locomotives.  The  painting  force  at  this  point 
will  have  to  be  materially  increased  when  the  shop  ex- 
tension has  been  completed. 

J.  T.  Casey,  master  painter  at  the  Lambertville  (N.  J.) 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  Master  Painter 
M.  L.  Shaffer,  of  the  Newark  shops  of  the  same  road, 
(recently  visited  the  big  Altoona  plant  of  the  company, 
and  were  in  conference  with  Messrs.  Little  and  Gearhart, 
of  the  local  shops. 

All  chair  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company  have  been 
taken  off  Boston  and  Maine  trains  and  stored  in  the  Bil- 
lerica shop  yard,  of  which  there  are  forty-one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass., 
have  frequent  communications  from  their  son  in  Paris, 
France,  who  is  a major  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  at  the 
head-  ol  its  military  department  there,  with  offices  at  4 
place  de  la  Concorde. 

Since  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
were  opened  for  active  operations  three  years  ago.  Mas- 
ter Painter  Charles  E.  Copp  has  had  over  350  cars  burned 
off,  a record  of  some  moment,  by  the  way. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reported  to  have  ordered 
1,000  40-ton  steel  underframe  ventilator  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  which  would  appear  to 
at  least  afford  Master  Painter  H.  Hengeveld’s  depart- 
ment some  additional  inspection  duties. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  recently  celebrated  its  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary,  and  it  proved  a grand  day  for  the 
great  Canadian  system.  Foremen  Painters  J,  McCarthey 
and  Robert  Wood,  Jr.,  fittingly  celebrated  the  occasion 
by  doing  a big  day’s  work,  and  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  were  members  of  the  fine  Grand  Trunk  family. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  is  to  have  20 
Consolidation  locomotives,  weighing  321,000  pounds, 
built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  Master 
Painter  J.  E.  Blocksidge’s  department  is  looking  up. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  make  a hard  winter  still 
more  unendurable  we  should  venture  the  remark  that 
the  mud  slinging  at  the  railroads,  so  bitterly  complained 
of  during  recent  weeks,  is  giving  the  master  car  painter 
a bad  spell  of  trouble  when  the  equipment  is  shopped 
for  washing  and  general  painting  repairs. 

It  is  stated  from  apparently  reliable  sources  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  will  soon  establish  the  position  of 
general  master  painter,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 

Note  from  a well-known  master  car  painter: — “The 
present  period  of  extreme  cold  weather  and  low  tem- 
perature seems  to  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
sudden  expansion  anrd  contraction  of  the  large  sheets 
of  thin  steel  used  on  the  outside  of  steel  passenger  cars 
has  a tendency  to  cause  the  paint  to  peel  off.” 

The  American  Locomotive  Company  is  engaged  in 
building  20  Mallet  locomotives  for  the  Norfolk  and 
Western;  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  also  en- 
gaged in  building  a like  number  of  the  same  type  of 
locomotives  for  this  road.  It  looks  like  some  busy  in- 
spection trips  for  some  member  of  Master  Painter  O.  P. 
Wilkins’  department. 

At  this  writing  (February  16),  data  received  from 
the  Seabord  Air  Line  and  the  Florida  East  Coast  Line 
indicates  that  443  employes  of  those  lines  are  now  with 


“F-S”  Products  stand  the  most  rigid  inspection 


For  example,  when  you  want  a shingle  stain  to  stand 
the  most  rigid  inspection,  use  SkingleKote.  It  will  give 
a good  durable  job.  Made  in  greens,  browns  and  grays. 


FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

“Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War” 
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the  colors.  This  swells  the  number  of  men  in  the  na- 
tion’s service  to  55,302. 

At  its  own  shops  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  will 
build  15  locomotives,  an  order  which,  with  other  busi- 
ness coming  along,  will  fill  the  days  of  Master  Painter 
Cyrus  Wertz  with  plenty  of  exercise. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  after  re- 
signing as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  President  Daniel  Wil- 
lard gave  expression  to  a patriotic  sentiment  worth  re- 
peating here,  and  perhaps  typical  of  the  loyalty  of  rail- 
way men  everywhere.  Mr.  Willard  said: — “I  have  a 
boy  at  the  front  in  France.  I do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  that  boy  before  the  war  is  over. 
But  I do  want  to  say  that  if  all  that  I am  called  upon 
to  experience  while  my  son  and  the  sons  of  other 
parents  are  at  the  battle  front  is  a little  inconvenience 
to  myself  that  might  arise  through  compliance  with 
some  government  order,  I shall  he  delighted.  This  is 
no  time  to  he  thinking  of  ourselves  and  slight  inter- 
ferences with  our  daily  lives.” 

Sent  in  by  a master  car  painter: — “Had  a little  chat 
the  Other  day  with  ‘Andy’  Bush,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  forces  of  the  ‘supply  men.’  Another  case 
of  a good  man  lost  to  the  railroad  service.” 

The  service  flag  for  the  car  department  of  the  West 
Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  has  been 
placed.  It  contains  98  stars,  with  many  more  to  be 
added  soon. 

The  shopmen  of  29  railroads  west  of  Chicago  have 
laid  before  the  director-general  of  railroads  a request 
for  better  pay  and  for  an  eight-hour  day;  also  for  over- 
time rates  for  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
They  want  a maximum  rate  of  |6  a day,  and  a min- 
mum  of  |3.50  for  all  shopmen,  except  carmen.  The  lat- 
ter desire  a maximum  of  ?5  per  day.  We  believe  the 
latter  include  the  painters  in  the  car  department. 

Master  Painter  John  D.  Wright,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  has  a right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  road 
makes  a strong  claim  as  being  the  first  railroad  built 
in  America.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  locomotive,  “At- 
lantic,” was  the  first  steam  engine  to  handle  a passen- 
ger train  into  Washington,  D.  C.  While  thinking  on 
these  things,  why  not  settle  the  disputed  fact  as  to  which 
American  railway  first  employed  a foreman  painter. 

The  English  Government  has  granted  another  war 
bonus  to  railway  workers,  the  fifth  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  new  bonus  amounts  to  six  shillings 
a week,  bringing  the  total  increase  since  February,  1915, 
to  21  shillings  a week.  Car  and  locomotive  painters  and 
car  cleaners  profit  by  the  above  bonus. 

If  you  can’t  be  a car  or  locomotive  painter  and  with 
the  painters  stand,  then  why  not  be  an  airplane  finisher 
and  help  create  a new  industry?  Here  is  the  quan- 
tity of  “dope”  and  varnish  required  to  finish  one  ma- 
chine, according  to  the  Oflicial  Bulletin: — Dope,  59  gal- 
lons; varnish,  11  gallons. 

The  Santa  Fe  Ry.  has  recently  received  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  a consignment  of  heavy 
Mikado  type  locomotives  which  look  big  and  husky 
enough  to  haul  the  capital  city  of  the  Sunflower  State 
off  its  moorings  at  one  snort  of  the  whistle,  despite  the 
protestations  of  Master  Locomotive  Painter  J.  W.  Gib- 
bons. 

A Far  East  traveler  has  described  the  painters  who 
apparently  infest  the  land  traversed  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway  as  Knights  of  the  Itching  Palm,  and  the  rul- 
ing painters  as  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order.  We  are 
not  precisely  certain  what  this  traveler  wishes  to  charge 
the  painters  of  Bagdad  as  guilty  of,  but  from  this  dis- 
tance we  presume  it  will  be  somewhat  diflicult  to  haul 
the  accused  party  into  court 

A Western  foreman  painter  reminds  this  department 
that:  — 

We’^  coalless,  we’re  meatless. 

We’re  beerless,  we’re  wheatless. 

We’re  doing  it  all  with  a grin. 

We  eat  barley  and  oats. 

But  it  don’t  get  our  goats — 

We’re  paving  the  road  to  Berlin. 

Our  genial  boss,  Mr.  McAdoo,  has  directed  that  all 
locomotives  completed  and  painted  during  March,  ex- 
pected to  be  some  250,  be  at  once  turned  over  to  certain 


After  all 

is  said  and  done,  the  results 
obtained  will  determine  what 
paste  you  will  continue  to  sell. 
That’s  why  we  ask  for  simply 
a fair  trial  of 

STEK-O 

For  we  know  that  you  will  then 
agree  with  others  and  with  us 
that  it  is  the  “perfect  PASTE  in 
powder  form.” 

Thousands  reV\j  upon  STEK-Q—  do  \pi? 

Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

Stek-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
CLA.R1CSIZE  will  also  give  you  results 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  S3.00  Postpaid 
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The  1st  of  May 
Thrift  Stamp  Day 
In  The  U.  S.  A. 


The  Active  Co-operation  of  Every  Reader  of 

The  Painters  Magazine 

Is  Urgently  Requested  To  Make  It  A Success 


May  1st,  1918,  will  be  observed  through- 
out the  United  States  as  Thrift  Stamp  Day! 
On  that  day  retail  stores  everywhere  in 
every  line  of  business  will  ask  customers  to 
take  part  of  their  change  in  Thrift  Stamps! 
It  will  be  patriotic  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  to  accept  at  least  one  Thrift  Stamp 
as  change  on  every  purchase  made  that  day 
— and  to  make  as  many  purchases  as  possible 
on  May  1st. 

Here  is  a big,  practical  way  of  getting 
millions  of  Thrift  Stamps  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  in- 
suring the  success  of  the  Government’s  War 
Savings  Stamp  Campaign.  Thrift  Stamp 
Day  will  help  everyone.  It  will  prove  a tre- 
mendous boost  to  business.  On  May  1st, 
1918,  the  nation  should  do  the  biggest  total 
retail  business  of  any  single  day  in  our  his- 
tory! The  beneficial  habit  of  Thrift  will  be 
sown  broadcast  among  the  citizens  of  the 


U.  S.  A.!  Most  important  of  all.  Uncle 
Sam  will  be  furnished  with  the  sinews  of 
War  and  Victory! 

American  business  must  go  “over  theftop” 
at  once  in  a quick  drive  to  make  Thrift 
Stamp  Day  an  overwhelming  success.  You 
wholesalers,  you  jobbers,  you  salesmen, 
must  talk  Thrift  Stamp  Day  among  your 
trade,  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  retailers, 
the  storekeepers,  the  clerks  behind  the 
counters.  Uncle  Sam  needs  your  help.  ^ A 
practical  plan  has  been  prepared  showing 
how  each  one  of  you  can  “do  your  bit  to 
make  Thrift  Stamp  Day  a red  letter  day  in 
American  business  annals.  Write  for  this 
plan  today  without  fail.  Remember,  in 
helping  Uncle  Sam  you  are  helping  busi- 
ness and  helping  yourselves.  Address  Mr. 
W Ward  Smith,  National  War  Savings 
Committee,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
City. 


National  War  Savings  Committee 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

This  Space  Donated  by  The  Painters  Magazine 
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Paint  Plan 

BOOK  FREE 


This  book — free — puts  in  your  hands  results  of  the  best  work  of  leading  decorators, 
and  gives  the  results  to  you  in  a way  that  you  can  use  them  to  get  the  same  fine  effects 
yourself.  This  book  shows  you,  in  color,  the  decorative  plan  of  a large  number  of  exter- 
iors, and  the  color  schemes  of  the  interiors  room  by  room.  It  also  shows  you  the  floor 
plans,  and  gives  you  specifications  for  carrying  out  the  entire  floor  decorative  plan. 

This  book  is  free  to  any  contracting  builder,  or  painter,  or  to  any  home  builder. 
Please  tell  us  which  you  are  when  you  write  for  it  today — as  this  free  offer  is  limited. 

Remember  too — that  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints  are  scientific,  standardized  paints, 
extra  rich  in  linseed  oil,  the  life  of  paints.  Write  today  for  this  free  book  of  paint  plans. 


The  interiors  anc! 
exterior  shown  irt 
color  with  specification 
to  show  how  to  ^et 
the  decorative  effect 


PATTON 


PAINTS 

PAHON  PAINT  COMPANY,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Factories:  Milwaukee*  W is* 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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economy  in  varnish,  means  to  a painter  the  use  of  brands 
which  will  create  and  hold  the  enthusiastic  goodwill  of  his 
customers. 

O’Brien’s  branded  products  are  made  for  long  and  beautiful 
service.  Painters  who  use  O’Brien’s  goods  are  sure  of  gaining 
new  and  holding  old  customers. 


the  best  flat  wall  finish,  is  velvety  in  appearance  and  is  washable — 
economical  because  of  its  unusual  spread.  Flexico  is  a high  qual- 
ity and  wonderfully  durable,  lustrious  white  enamel.  Master 
Varnish  and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish  are  in  standard  use  wherever 
quality  products  are  demanded. 

Write  for  booklets  and  color  prints. 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 


1401  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Tears 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated.  Concrete  weatherproofed 
showing  its  porous  character,  with  Bay  State  Coating, 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
^ which  are  get-able  with 

Bay  State 

Cement  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 


Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We’ll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  30. 


BAYJBTATE 


Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.  Say  whut  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


specified  Eastern  lines,  regardless  of  the  roads  order- 
ing them.  This  number  added  to  those  previously 
turned  over  to  the  Eastern  roads  during  January  ajid 
February  total  700.  Locomotive  painters  are  present- 
ing a fine  example  for  the  traditional  busy  bee  to  prick 
up  its  ears  at. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  to  refer  again  to  John  D. 
Wright’s  frisky  road,  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  East 
to  adopt  a Safety  First  campaign  among  its  employes. 
Today  this  campaign  is  being  vigorously  and  system- 
atically waged.  Of  the  Safety  First  idea  President  Wil- 
lard said,  “it  rightfully  belongs  above  everything  else 
in  the  operation  of  the  railroad.” 

Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  E.  H.  McLaughlin  is  due 
to  have  some  additional  inspection  duties  thrust  upon 
his  department,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Ry. 
having  ordered  25  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  has  ordered  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  three  Mountain  type 
and  10  Mallet  type  locomotives,  and  Messrs.  H.  H.  Mor- 
gan and  H.  S.  Allen,  of  the  road’s  painting  staff,  are  an- 
ticipating near  future  inspection  duties  as  a result. 

Men  employed  in  Master  Painter  James  Gratton’s  de- 
partment on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Ry. 
in  common  with  employes  of  all  other  departments  of 
the  busy  little  road,  are  each  to  have  the  same  plot  of 
ground  he  had  last  year,  if  he  desires  it.  As  a result 
of  last  year’s  efforts  over  28,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
raised  in  “war  gardens”  by  employes  from  seed  furnished 
gratis  by  the  company. 

The  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Blairsville, 
Pa.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  5,  at  3 a.  m., 
when  the  thermometer  registered  10  degrees  below  zero. 
Only  a few  painters  were  employed  at  this  point 

An  unsual  condition  exists  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road which  shows  that  the  great  system  is  actually  suf- 
fering from  a shortage  of  passenger  equipment  cars. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
war  industries  in  the  section  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  In  this  section  215  cars  are  required  daily 
to  handle  the  passenger  traflSc.  Special  passenger  train 
service  for  war  industries  at  other  points  along  the  road 
is  also  taking  a large  number  of  trains  daily.  Mean- 
time, Master  Car  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart  finds  his  de- 
partment taking  care  of  a large  voluine  of  repairs. 

A lieutenant  in  the  Fourteenth  Engineers,  writing  from 
across  the  seas,  declares  that  many  of  the  cars  he  en- 
counters over  there  are  painted  all  sorts  of  colors  and 
designs,  and  so  far  as  decorative  effects  go,  Barnum  and 
Bailey  have  nothing  on  the  camouflagers  of  Flanders 
and  other  uncanny  spots  on  the  bloody  European  map. 

Sweet  peas  and  other  beautiful  plants  are  blooming 
in  the  dooryard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stair,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  and  if  we  understand  the  drift  of  things,  the 
prediction  may  be  made  that  some  fond,  and  let  us  hope 
fair,  day,  • “Ed”  Stair  is  to  become  a real  florist — one  of 
those  professional  “gents” — and,  assisted  by  the  gentle- 
woman who  presides  over  his  home  and  keeps  him  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation,  will  bow  himself  graciously 
into  a business  that  can  put  him  into  the  millionaire 
class,  while  Dixie  grows  a crop  of  cotton. 

Men  in  Master  Painter  N.  B.  Watson’s  department  are 
happy  over  the  recent  'announcement  of  the  election  of 
W.  P.  Kenney  to  the  presidency  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  His  motto  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  it  is 
said,  “the  public  be  served.”  He  is  a man  with  a large 
personal  following,  and  as  a protege  of  that  great  empire 
builder,  James  J.  Hill,  he  is  expected  to  do  fine  things 
for  the  Great  Northern,  and  for  its  employes,  including 
those  of  the  painting  department. 

Foreman  Painter  Lester  A.  Morse,  of  the  Pitcairn  (Pa.) 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  busy  handling  a 
large  volume  of  work.  All  hands  are  active  and  spring 
is  breaking  famously  over  Pitcairn’s  fertile  fields. 

At  Alamosa,  Colo.,  where  the  first  trout  of  the  season 
are  gobbling  the  early  worm.  Master  Painter  S.  H.  Reeves, 
of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Ry.,  is  directing  a consid- 
erable force  of  men  in  an  effort  to  get  the  equipment  in 
his  territory  in  apple-pie  order  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer traffic. 

The  Royal  Palm  Limited,  the  Big  Four’s  aristocratic 
daily  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. This  is  the  train  which  annually  gave  'Master 
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The  Opportunity  of  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Trade 

The  entrance  of  the  DuPont  Company  into  the  paint  field  means  much  more  than 
that  we  are  going  to  sell  paint.  | 

It  means  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  the  paint  industry. 

The  same  organizing,  operating,  selling  facilities  and  abilities  that  have  earned 
for  the  Du  Pont  Company  unquestioned  world  leadership  in  other  fields  of  industry,  are 
being  applied  in  the  paint  business.  j 

Just  as  the  dealer  who  represents  Du  Pont  in  the  explosives  field  automatically  gets 
the  bulk  of  that  trade  in  his  locality,  so  will  the  dealer  who  represents  Du  Pont  in  the 
paint  field  automatically  get  the  bulk  of  the  paint  trade. 

We  believe  there  has  been  too  much  tin  can  and  too  little  annual  net  profit  in  the 
merchandizing  of  paint. 

We  propose  to  sell  the  protective  and  decorative  features  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
finishes,  rather  than  the  cans,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  business  show  a much 
larger  annual  net  to  our  dealers. 

We  want,  in  every  city,  town  and  small  town,  a full  line  agency  for 


pAINi^ 


and  another  full  line  agency  for 


WOOD  FINISHES 


Each  line  is  complete  in  itself  and  on  the  highest  plane  of  quality  and  reputation  Each 
is  now  backed  by  the  organization  and  resources  of  the  Du  Pont  Company. 

Act  Promptly  if  You  Want  This  Desirable  Connection 

In  many  towns  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  agencies  are  already  established. 

In  other  towns  we  have  numerous  dealers  in  other  lines,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear 
from  several  from  the  same  city  or  town.  | 

Except  in  large  cities,  we  do  not  want  more  than  one  Harrison  and  one  Bridgreoort 
agency.  ° ^ 

Prompt  action  will  impress  us  that  you  are  a live  wire  and  probably  the  man  we 
want. 

Please  write,  stating  which  line  you  prefer,  and  we  will  promptly  lay  our  plan  be- 
iore  you.  ; j ^ r j j ■ 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware  ~ ^ 
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Get 

Ready 

for  Spring  business  by  order- 
ing some  Degrah  now.  Then 
you’ll  be  sure  to  have  it  when 
you  need  it. 

D 

Every  time  you  use  Degrah  you  save  money  and 
save  time.  For  floors,  furniture  and  every  interior 
use  where  you  have  before  used  shellac,  lacquer  or 
any  kind  of  varnish.  Go  to  your  Dealer  or  Jobber 
and  say  “I  want  Degrah,”  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

If  he  hasn’t  it  and  won’t  get  it  for  you,  write  us 
at  once,  and  we  will  tell  you  some  one  near  you 
who  will  supply  you  quickly  and  conveniently.  Full 
information  contained  in  a leaflet  showing  sample  of 
Degrah  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  request. 

Use 


for  walls,  Wall  board  and  Woodwork.  IVashes  per- 
fectly^, easier  working,  more  economical.  Send  for 
color  card. 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO. 

119  KEYSTONA  BLDG.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Painter  J.  C.  Smith’s  department  at  the  Beech  Grove  shops 
a few  merry  weeks  of  work,  painting,  decorating,  finish- 
ing and  otherwise  highly  conditioning  the  various  units. 
The  Big  Four  has  discontinued  passenger  train  service 
to  the  extent  of  110,212  miles  a month. 

The  train  discontinuance  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
amounts,  in  the  matter  of  mileage,  to  2,708,212  miles  an-  • 
nually.  Thirty-five  lines  of  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  have 
been  discontinued.  However,  as  stated  in  another  item 
in  these  columns,  there  is  a shortage  of  cars,  and  the 
painters  are  busier  than  bear  trappers. 

The  enlarged  Erie  Canal  is  to  be  opened  May  15  next, 
and  it  is  being  urged  by  Prank  M.  Williams,  State  Engi- 
neer of  New  York,  that  the  government  take  immediate 
action  favoring  the  construction  of  barges  for  use  on  the 
canal.  It  is  about  time  for  some  extravagantly  imagina- 
tive person  to  take  the  platform  and  announce  that  this 
new  enterprise,  through  wage  and  other  fascinating  in- 
ducements, is  to  ruinously  deplete  the  ranks  of  the  car 
painters  We  freely  advise  all  brush  wielders  to  keep 
cheerfully  plugging  while  the  canal  barges  keep  chug- 
ging. 

Alexander  Gibbs,  master  painter  of  the  L.  & W.  V. 
R.  R.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  is  one  of  the  alert  paint  shop 
managers  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  “Cannon  Ball’ 
equipment  is  being  maintained  in  a most  excellent  con- 
dition, and  all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  a live  wire  in  the  Scranton  paint  shop. 

Master  Painter  Harry  Lafferty,  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  is  making  every  brush  lick  count,  so  to  speak, 
during  these  ferocious  days,  and  when  spring  really 
breaks  over'  the  picket  fence  and  paints  the  lettuce  bed 
green,  the  Long  Island  passenger  car  equipment  will 
have  begun  to  look  spick  and  span. 

Master  Painter  A.  H.  Phillips,  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
shops  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  has  had 
his  troubles  during  the  long  spell  of  zero  weather,  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  spring  all  these  are  forgotten, 
and  is  remembered  only  as  the  grass  that  withereth  in 
the  evening.  Plenty  of  work  and  all  hands  doing  their 
bit  is  the  story  that  comes  from  Orange  county. 

Master  Painter  J.  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  Texas  ^ Pacific 
Ry.,  at  the  Fort  Worth  shops  of  the  company,  is  driv- 
ing along  with  a good  volume  of  work  speeding  through 
the  shop,  and  all  the  boys  bent  on  beating  “Bill.” 

After  a strenuous  winter.  Master  Painter  J.  A.  Brad- 
burn,  of  the  Maine  Central,  is  making  his  Waterville 
shop  hum  with  industry.  Maine  is  taking  on  its  spring 
outfit,  and  the  prospect  for  a lot  of  work  before  the 
season  slacks  off  is  promising. 

The  late  W.  H.  Dutton  immensely  enjoyed  his  annual 
pilgrimages  to  the  conventions  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A. 
He  was  always  early  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, usually  the  night  preceding  the  first  day  of  the 
convention,  and  it  was  a great  pleasure  for  him  to  greet 
the  members  as  they  arrived.  He  was  a delightfully 
social  man  in  a quiet  way;  also  intently  alert  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  conventions,  and  of  these  very  little 
of  importance  was  overlooked.  Returning  home  and  to 
shop  duties  and  routine,  he  was  always  able  to  give  an 
exceedingly  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  discussions. 
Indeed,  he  carried  an  epitome  of  the  topics  in  mind  in 
such  a way  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  information 
he  had  gleaned  was  available  years  after.  As  a crafts- 
man he  was  broadly  trained,  and  his  mind  had  a firm 
grasp  upon  all  the  essential  details  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness. His  only  vacations  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  were  the  few  days  annually  spent  at  the  con- 
ventions. He  was  an  exceptionally  healthy  and  robust 
man,  and  he  often  smilingly  remarked  that  he  never 
missed  a meal  nor  consulted  a doctor.  Amid  the  multi- 
farious duties  daily  besetting,  him  as  the  chief  official  of 
a busy  painting  department,  he  was  happily  serene 
and  self-composed,  and  at  all  times  showed  a perfect 
mastery  of  the  most  exacting  situations.  One  who  has 
worked  with  him  for  many  years,  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  numerous  trying  circumstances,  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  recall  ever  having  received  an 
unkind  word  from  W.  H.  Dutton.  As  H.  M.  Butts  fit- 
tingly remarks,  “he  was  one  of  na’^ure’s  noblemen. 

E.  E.  Lewis,  foreman  painter  of  the  locomotive  repair 
department  of  the  Altoona  shops,  is  one  of  the  busy 
men  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  official  family.  The  record 
of  his  department  reads,  230  locomotives  repaired  and 
painted  per  month. 
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Mr.  Master  Painter: 

Do  you  know  that  White  Enamel  Paint  made  with 
Marbon  White  has  a better  luster  than  any  other  Enamel 
Paint? 

Do  you  know  that  it  flows  better;  that  it  retains  its 
elasticity  longer;  and  that  added  to  these  exceptional 
qualities  it  saves  a coat  of  paint  owing  to  its  opacity? 


When  you  buy  enamel  paint  make  it  clear  that  you 
want  a paint  of  which  the  pigment  is  Marbon  White  and 
you  will  have  a superior  enamel;  your  customers  will  be 
delighted  with  the  job  you  give  them  and  you  will  save 
both  labor  and  money. 


Mineral  Refining  anil  Chemical  Corporation 


Factory  and  Main  Office : 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Sales  Office: 

44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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5 Reasons  Why 

Lowe  Brothers  Paint 
saves  you  money 


Saving  No.  1 — Lowe  Brothers  Paint  saves  time  by 
eliminating  the  labor  necessary  to  thoroughly  incor- 
porate lead,  oil,  zinc,  turpentine  and  colors  on  the  job. 

Saving  No.  2 — By  selecting  their  colors  from  the 
Lowe  Brothers  color  card,  you  save  hours  of  time 
otherwise  spent 
in  obtaining  shades 
your  customers 
fancy  they  want. 


Saving  No.  4 — It  brushes  easily  and  evenly,  thus 
taking  less  labor. 

Saving  No.  5 — It  dries  hard  with  a good  gloss  and 
does  not  chalk.  Time  lost  explaining  things  after- 
ward to  irate  customers  is  eliminated. 


Saving  No.  3 — 

Lowe  Brothers 
“High  Standard” 
Paint  covers  300 
to  400  square  feet 
per  gallon,  two 
coats.  It  spreads 
farther. 


HIGH  SlANOARD 
LIQUIO  • PAINT 


The  Lowe  Brothers 
Company  Service 
Dept,  originates 
complete  color 
plans  that  get  jobs 
almost  without 
competition  and  at 
highest  prices  in 
town. 

W^rite  the  Service 
Department  when- 
ever it  can  help 
you. 


Dhe  CowQ  Brothers  Compam^ 


456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Jersey  City 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 


E.  S.  Butcher,  of  Childress,  Tex.,  master  painter  of 
the  Ft.  Worth  and  Denver  City  R.  R.,  after  a season  of 
several  nipping  frosts,  is  watching  sweet  potatoes  grow, 
meantime  working  a strong  force  of  men  making  his 
equipment  to  look  fit  for  any  company.  Butcher  likes 
good  work,  and  insists  upon  having  it. 

At  Huntington,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Kase  is  the  foreman  painter 
for  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  he.  is  just  as  busy  as  a man 
can  be  and  live  sane  enough  to  really  get  a lot  of  good 
out  of  life  as  the  journey  grows  shorter.  Therefore,  to 
Mr.  Kase  our  trusty  beaver  is  doffed  and  a brisk  “top 
of  the  morning”  is  voiced. 

Foreman  Painter  D.  A.  Little,  of  the  Altoona  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  is  working  the  usual  number  of  men 
and  finding  plenty  to  do.  At  these  shops  they  are  just 
completing  the  painting  and  finishing  of  59  large  loco- 
motives, after  which  111  large  passenger  locomotives  are 
to  be  worked  through.  Mr.  Little  is  turning  out  five 
finished  machines  a week. 

Foreman  Painter  George  Lushinsky,  of  the  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.,  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
is  finding  that  the  pathway  of  the  painter  is  not  all  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  silver  tones  of  the 
bluebird,  because  he  is  having  a run  of  work  that  makes 
an  eight  day  look  like  a plaything.  Meanwhile,  he  is  dig- 
ging from  under  without  lessening  the  quality  of  the  out- 
put. 

The  passenger  car  paint  shops  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
February  20,  together  with  five  cars.  A considerable  vol- 
ume of  painting  was  performed  at  these  shops,  and,  as 
a result  of  the  fire  a number  of  men  have  been,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  thrown  out  of  employment. 

It  is  reported  that  the  shop  men  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  are  to  have  a general  increase  in  pay,  aggre- 
gating, it  is  said,  quite  $500,000,  on  all  the  company’s 
lines. 

“Heroes  at  home”  is  the  title  of  a circular  recently  is- 
sued by  President  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 


and  addressed  to  all  employes,  painters  included.  Among 
other  compliments  Mr.  Loomis  pays  “the  boys”  this  one: 
— “Never  have  I seen  a more  splendid  devotion  to  duty 
than  that  manifested  by  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  men  in 
the  trying  days  we  have  experienced  this  winter.” 

Upon  the  orders  of  his  physician,  Albert  V.  Locke, 
manager  of  the  Empire  Railway  Specialties  Company  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  is  spending  a few  weeks  at  Day- 
tona, Fla.  Incidentally,  addressing  readers  of  this  de- 
partment collectively,  and  in  the  first  person,  singular, 
Albert  whispers: — “Honey,  come  down;  I am  waiting 
for  you  in  Florida." 

The  subject  of  standardization  of  locomotives  and  cars 
is  being  actively  discussed  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  apart 
from  whatever  standards  are  adopted,  there  are  already 
in  use  some  66,000  locomotives  and  2,500,000  freight,  pas- 
senger and  miscellaneous  cars,  the  maintenance  of  which 
for  some  years  to  come  will  cost  well  into  the  billions, 
and  upon  which  the  painters  expect  to  earn  their  daily 
war  bread. 

The  death  of  Denny  McGee,  of  Philaedlphia,  for  many 
years  foreman  painter  of  the  Union  Traction  Company, 
occurred  February  15.  Denny  McGee  was  an  old-time 
painter,  and  a good  one.  D.  A.  Litte  worked  with  him 
at  the  Pullman  Car  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1878,  and 
when  the  Pullman  plant  was  built  at  Pullman,  111.,  McGee 
served  for  a time  as  foreman  painter.  He  was  a man 
of  keen  inteligence,  of  varied  experience,  of  excellent 
executive  ability,  and  in  his  day  a most  efficient  manager 
of  men.  Denny  McGee  prized  his  friends,  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  them  a hand,  and  passed  along  the  way  with  a 
heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  traveler  bending  under 
the  strain  of  the  heavy  burden.  Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Although  D.  A.  Little  failed  to  attend  the  Executive 
Committee  meeting  at  Chicago,  February  22,  he  and 
George  Oates,  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  met  at 
Pittsburgh  that  evening,  while  attending  Syria  Temple 
Ceremonial,  and  enjoyed  a visit  that  reminded  both  of  a 
convention  confab  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
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SURGEON  FAVORS  DARK  WALLS. 

Henry  a.  Gardner  of  the  institute  of  industrial 
Research  has  issued  a bulletin  which  is  published 
by  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  the  experience  of  a San 
Francisco  surgeon,  who  states  that  he  found  green  much 
more  satisfactory  than  white  as  the  color  to  be  used  in 
hospital  operating  rooms. 

In  his  bulletin  Mr,  Gardner  says: 

“An  advanced  idea  in  the  decoration  of  operating  rooms 
has  recently  been  presented  by  a San  Francisco  surgeon 
in  an  interesting  article  which  is  reprinted  below  by 
joint  permission  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Sherman  and  the  editor  of 
the  California  State  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  eye  strain, 
produced  by  certain  brilliant  high  gloss  colors,  is  dis- 
cussed, and  recommendations  made  for  the  use  of  dark 
shades.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  modifications  of  Dr. 
Sherman’s  suggestions  will  ultimately  be  adopted  in 
hospitals  throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  results  that  might  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  flat  wall  colors  of  the  washable  type, 
since  the  non-reflecting  surfaces  presented  by  such 
paints  might  be  of  advantage  in  such  rooms,  although, 
as  a rule,  gloss  paints  are  used  on  account  of  their  re- 
sistance to  frequent  washings  with  antiseptic  solutions. 
The  attention  of  hospital  authorities  should,  however, 
be  directed  to  this  feature  of  interior  painting  by  the 
master  painter  having  such  work  in  charge. 

“In  a private  communication  to  the  writer  Dr.  Sher- 
man states  that  a postcript  should  be  added  regarding 
the  gowns,  sheets,  table  covers  and  towels  which  he  uses. 
Black  was  found  to  be  rather  somber,  and,  while  it  was 
theoretically  the  best,  optically  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
absolutely  essential;  therefore,  a dark  blue  cotton  fabric 
was  selected  for  this  purpose.’’ 

THE  GREEN  OPERATING  ROOM  AT 
ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL. 

By  HARRY  M.  SHERMAN,  A.M.,  M D., 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic. 

The  difficulty  I have  had  in  seeing  into  the  mouth  of 
a small  child  to  properly  trim  and  suture  the  soft  palate 
and  uvula,  in  cases  of  cleft  palate,  led  me,  some  ten  years 
ago,  to  use  black  cloths  around  the  mouth  instead  of  the 
ordinary  white  toweling.  With  the  white  environment, 
the  hollow  of  the  mouth  is  in  the  deepest  shadow  and 
cannot  be  comfortably  seen,  unless  it  be  specially  and 
over  illuminated,  as  by  the  wearing  of  a headlight  by 
the  operator.  With  the  black  environment,  however,  the 
mouth  is  in  the  high  light,  not  in  the  shadow,  the  pupils 
of  the  operator  are  not  dominated  by  the  light  reflected 
from  the  white  towels,  and  ordinarily  bright  daylight  is 
ample  illumination  for  the  work  in  the  back  of  the 
mouth. 

The  discomfort  I have  had  in  the  present-day  whire 
operating  rooms  led  me  to  suggest  that  we  have  dark 
floors  and  wainscots  in  these  rooms,  so  that  the  operator 
who  looks  up  from  a wound  shall  not  encounter  a glare 
of  light  and  find  his  eyes  useless  for  a moment,  as  he 
looks  back  into  the  less  well  illuminated  wound.  The 
color  scheme,  it  seemed  to  me,  should  start  from  the  red 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  tissues,  therefore  I advised  that 
green,  the  complementary  color  to  red,  should  be  chosen 
for  the  color  of  the  floor  and  wainscot.  The  particular 
shade  of  green  to  be  selected  was  that  which  was  com- 
plementary to  hemoglobin,  and  it  was  found  to  be  the 
green  of  the  spinach  leaf.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  iron  in  the  chlorophyl  of  spinach  is  said  to  be 
in  the  same  chemical  combination  as  is  the  iron  in  hemo- 
globin, but  I know  nothing  of  the  value  in  this,  in  mak- 
ing spinach  green  complementary  to  hemoglobin  red. 

A room  painted  in  this  way,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
for  six  feet  from  the  floor,  a bright  spinach  green,  and 
all  above  a glazed  white,  was  matched  for  use  against  a 
room  painted  a glazed  white — floor,  walls  and  ceilings — in 
the  little  operating  pavilion  built  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
just  after  the  fire.  No  one  who  could  get  into  the  green 
room  to  do  an  operation  ever  went  into  the  white  room, 
and  after  some  month  of  this  experience  the  point  was 
accepted  as  settled  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  innovation 
of  a room  similarly  colored  in  the  operating  suite  in  the 
new  hospital.  Here,  however,  we  could  not  get  in  tiles 
as  close  an  approximation  to  spinach  green  as  we  could 
in  paint;  the  tile  for  the  floor  had  to  be  duller  and  darker 
and  that  for  the  wall  darker,  but  the  two  shades  har- 


Your  Responsibility 


This  spring — as  never  before 
— your  customers  will  need  your 
advice  on  economical  ways  of 
varnishing. 

Your  duty  is  to  give  good  ad- 
vice. Tell  your  customers  that 
cheap  varnishes  cost  twice  as  much 
as  good  ones.  Tell  them  that  the 
right  way  to  save  is  to  let  you  use 

Murphy  Varnish 

“the  'varnish  that  lasts  longest’' 

This  tough, elastic  varnish  pro- 
duces a beautiful  finish  that  lasts 
and  lasts.  It  is  impervious  to 
wear,  weather  and  moisture. 

And  it  costs  no  more  than  any 
good  varnish.  It  flows  so  freely 
and  is  so  easily  applied  that  a little 
goes  a long  way. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Write  for  full  information. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  Chicago 
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monize  and  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  of  preventing 
the  bright  daylight  from  being  reflected  upward  from 
walls  and  floors  into  the  eyes. 

Above  the  level  of  the  six-foot,  green  wainscot  is  white 
encaustic  tiling  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  ceiling  itself  is  a 
bright  buff.  This  arrangement  imitates  fairly  well  the 
optical  environment  out  in  the  fields  or  among  low 
bushes,  where  the  ground  of  the  surroundings,  to  above 
the  level  of  the  eyes,  is  green,  and  the  sky  overhead  is 
full  of  white  daylight.  This,  again,  is  the  optical  condi- 
tion for  which  the  eye  was  originally  adapted  by  natural 
selection,  and  it  seems  only  right  to  reproduce  this  con- 
dition for  the  eye  when  it  is  to  he  relied  upon  for  quick 
and  accurate  work;  while  the  condition  of  the  greatest  eye 
strain — the  dead  white  and  glare  of  snow  on  ground  and 
bushes — is  the  optical  condition  reproduced  by  the  white 
rooms  and  the  white  furnishings. 

The  green  room  is  lighted  by  a vrtndow  which  gives  us 
a northern  light,  and  it  reaches  from  about  three  feet 
above  the  floor  up  to  the  high  ceiling.  At  flrst  this  win- 
dow was  glazed  with  ground  glass,  but  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  the  room  would  bear  much  more  light  than  the 
■ ground  glass  permitted,  for  the  excess  of  light,  the  use- 
less light  which  fell  upon  the  floor  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  and  could  not  he  reflected  thence  on  to  the 
operating  fleld,  hut  could  he  reflected  from  a white  floor 
and  white  wainscot  in  the  eyes  of  the  operator,  was  all 
absorbed  by  the  green  floor  and  wainscot.  Therefore, 
the  ground  glass  was  taken  out  and  transparent  glass 
put  in,  giving  a distinctly  brighter  illumination  of  the 
operating  fleld.  In  working  with  this  it  was  soon  noticed 
that  the  light  reflected  into  the  operator’s  eyes  by  the 
white  sheets  and  towelings  was  as  dazzling  and  as  inter- 
fering as  was  that  reflected  from  the  floor,  and  so  the 
sanie  color  scheme  was  followed  out,  and  green  toweling 
and  green  sheets  of  galatea  were  provided.  The  color  to 
these,  however,  did  not  stand  the  superheated  steam  in 
th  sterilization.  They  became  a dingy  gray.  I then  de- 
cided to  surround  the  whole  operation  field  with  black, 
as  giving  a surface  from  which  no  light  whatever  could 
be  reflected,  using  it  around  all  wounds.  I not  only  had 
sheets  and  towelings  of  black,  hut  I had  black  gowns 
made,  and  the  coverings  for  the  instrument  tables  were 
all  of  black,  and  I found  that  they  were  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  only  objection  I have  heard  urged 
against  them  was  the  superstitious  fear  that  people  com- 
ing up  for  operation  would  see  this  somber  accoutrement 
and  consider  it  a color  of  had  omen.  This  has  proved  to 
be  a groundless  fear,  for  patients  who  have  had  work 
done  upon  them  under  local  anesthesia  have  expressed 
no  objection  to  the  black  dress  of  the  operator,  nurses 
and  room. 

In  the  new  hospital,  as  in  the  old  operating  pavilion, 
there  is  a very  decided  preference  among  operators  for 
this  green  room,  as  against  the  other  operating  rooms, 
which  are  finished  in  the  conventional  encaustic  tiling; 
and  those  operators  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
whole  equipment,  and  have  used  the  black  table  cover- 
ings, towelings  and  sheets,  and  the  black  gow^,  have 
appreciated  the  improved  optical  conditions  which  they 
gave,  for  the  eye  was  not  compelled  all  the  while  to  re- 
ceive light  rays  from  every  direction  when  the  only  rays 
it  wished  to  receive  or  needed  were  those  that  came  from 
the  wound  itself.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  eye 
might  he  considered  as  trying  to  keep  out,  by  pupil  con- 
traction, all  the  extraneous  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  let  in,  by  pupil  dilation,  all  it  really  wished  to 
get  from  the  wound;  all  of  which  was  a definite  over 
strain  of  the  accommodative  and  visua  capacities  of  the 
eye,  which  would  conduce  certainly  to  nerve  fatigue  and 
consequently  to  general  fatigue.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  in  this  and  other  hospitals  to  hear  nur^s 
who  had  to  spend  a good  part  of  the  day  at  their  duties 
in  the  operating  room,  complain  of  the  effects  of  the 
brilliant  white  environment. 


In  the  small  room,  colors  that  reflect  light,  such  as 
creams,  yellows,  buffs,  etc.,  are  good.  Carry  this  color 
scheme  out  in  the  small  hall,  but  in  a larger  one  a 
darker  color  will  make  it  look  more  homelike  A high, 
narrow  room  can  he  made  to  appear  lower  and  broader 
by  using  a deep  wainscoating  tc  reach  about  four  or  six 
feet  high,  or  by  dropping  the  ceiling  by  placing  the  mold- 
ing from  cne  to  three  feet  below  the  ceilins.  For  this 
use  the  darker  tone  for  the  side  walls  and  the  lighter 
tone  for  the  drop  ceiling. 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 


'^HE  right  proportion 
of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
covering  power  of  a paint. 

The  painter  who  uses  a 
zinc  paint,  therefore, 
saves  on  his  paint  and 
his  customer  gets  a more 
durable  painting  job. 

That  is  good  business 
for  both. 

We  gladly  furnish  names  of 
manufacturers  who  make 
prepared  zinc  paints,  also 
those  who  grind  zinc  and 
lead  together  in  oil. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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RSG.US.iV^T.OFf. 


FLOOR  SPAR 
nN!5H!NG  SPAR 
FIAT  FiNiSH 
0A?'ZA)  FNAKtEL 


/'A 


Grows  old 

beautifully— 

does  Pitcairn  A^ed  ' 
Varnish— tecanse  it  is  a^ed 

before  it  is  sold,  because  tbe  a^in^  pro- 
cess ^ives  an  arti^ic  quality  not  other- 
wise to  be  obtained.  A^ed  Pitcairn  Var- 
nish ^ives  a super-refined  finish  of  en- 
during richness. 

Give  your  work  to  tke  responsible  dec- 
orator not  merely  the  lowest  bidder 
and  specify  Pitcairn  A^ed  Varnishes 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

Newark  Milwaukee  Los  Angeles 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

Distributing  Stocks  in  32  Leading  Cities 


J^GED  FINISHING  Smfi 


.S^ii  . 
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jAe  7/ome 


Jbr7/ote/s 


Ibrli^//s /mfead of PamtKaAomine  or  Mi/APaper 

and  you’ll  make  use  of  definite  and  effective  merchandising  and  advertising  plans  that  will  sell  your 
customers  and  are  not  intended  merely  to  load  you  up. 

We  believe  in  trade  paper  advertising  to  tell  the  dealer  facts  about  genuine  sales  plans,  not  to  “bxmk” 
or  bluff  him  with  imtruths  about  selling  plans  that  do  not  exist. 

Manufacturers  who  claim  that  they  are  big  advertisers,  when  they  are  not,  should  be  “called.”  They 
should  publish  a bona  fide  list  of  the  publications  they  use  each  year. 

Our  Advertising  This  Spring 

...  appeared  iri  the  Literary  Digest,  February  9,  1918 — a great  magazine.  They’re  all  great.  Each 

publication  we  use  is  the  biggest  and  most  responsible  in  its  class.  Our  selling  talk  on  Alabastine  will  be  read 
by_  millions  of  property  owners.  Many  of  your  customers  will  want  to  buy  Alabastine  this  spring  because 
it  IS  sanitary,  artistic,  economical,  easily  prepared  and  applied. 

Publication 


Circulation 

Ladies’  Home  Journal  1 70'J  000 

■Woman’s  Home  Companion  I'soo'ooo 

McCall’s :::;;;;;;:;;;;i;3oo:ooo 

Holineator  950,000 

Designer  400,000 


Publication  Circulation 

Woman’s  Magazine  200,000 

Literary  Digest  850,000 

Everyljody’s  600,000 

Good  Housekeeping  600,000 

People’s  Home  Journal  900,000 


only  Tool 
Needed  -fo 


. . j Wing  you  new  customers,  will  give  you  quick  ‘^turnovers**  for  your  money 

yivestea;  will  enable  low  selling  costs  and  big  profits.  It  makes  attractive  shelf,  counter,  window  or 
seHing  requires  small  space,  can  be  sold  in  original  packages  without  wrapping — requires  no  extra 

Send  for  Dealer*  s Edition  **  Brush  and  Pail,**  a monthly  magazine  full  of  selling  “pep” — not 
merely  an  advertisement  for  Alabastine — some  of  the. most  successful  merchants  write  articles  of  greatest 
. j publication.  Tells  how  to  meet  war  time  conditions,  how  to  help  salesmen,  how  to  mako 
effective  window  displays,  how  to  keep  down  bad  debts.  Write  for  sample  copy. 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

223  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

This  appears  on  each  of  our  national  advertisements: 

Your  local  dealer  is  entitled  to  your  trade.  ** 


Mix  in 

^ One  Minute' 
with  Cold 
Water 
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Paint  Making  and 
Color  Grinding 

By  CHARLES  L.  UEBELE. 

The  first  book  ever  published  dealing  with  the  modern  American  Paint 
Factory  its  Products  and  Processes  from  the  Practical  Standpoint.  Written  by 
a man  with  long  experience  as  a paint  factory  superintendent,  for  practical  paint 
factory  men.  Every  Formula  has  been  tested  out  and  has  proved  not  only  prac- 
tical but  also  profitable.  ^ , i j 

Of  the  483  pages  in  Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding,  60  are  devoted  to 

formulas  and  recipes;  150  pages  are  given  over  to  color  grinding,  and  150  pages 
are  devoted  to  ready  mixed  paint  making. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


PREFACE. 

Chapter  I.— The  Factory,  General  Arrangement: 
Storage  Shipping  Facilities;  Packages;  Contain- 
ers; Labeling,  etc.,  etc. 

BART  I.— WHITE  PIGMENTS  AND  WHITE 
BASES. 

Chapter  II.— White  Lead.  , r ^ 

Chapter  Ill.-^uiblimed  White  Lead;  Zinc  Lead 
and  Zinc  White. 

Chapter  IV.— Lithopone. 

Chapter  V.— Grinding  White  Bases  and  Pigments. 
Chapter  VI. — Extenders  and  Fillers. 

PART  II.— COLORED  PIGMENTS. 

Chapter  VII.— Black  Pigments. 

Chapter  VIII.— Blue  Pigments. 

Chapter  IX.— Brown  Pigments. 

Chapter  X.— Green  Pigments 
Chapter  XL— Red  Pigments. 

Chapter  XII.— Yellow  Pigments. 

PART  III.— PAINT  VEHICLES  AND  THIN- 
NERS. 

Chapter  XIII.— Linseed  Oil. 

Chapter  XIV.— China  Wood  or  Tung  Oil. 

Chapter  XV. — ^Other  Paint  Oils. 

Chapter  XVI. — Thinners  and  Solvents. 

Chapter  XVII. — Varnishes,  Driers  and  Japans. 


PART  IV.— LIQUID  PAINTS  READY  FOR  USE. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Building  Paints. 

Chapter  XIX. — Floor  Paints. 

Chapter  XX. — Metal  Preservative  Coatings. 

Chapter  XXI. — Concrete  and  Cement  Coatings. 

Chapter  XXII. — Roof  Paints. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Shingle  Stains. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Oil  and  Varnish  Stains  (also 
Aniline  Spirit  and  Water  Stains). 

Chapter  XXV. — Dipping  Paints. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Modern  Flat  Wall  Finishes. 

Chapter  XXVII. — White  and  Colored  Enamel 
Paints. 

Chapter  XXVIII . — ^Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Iron  Fillers  and  Machinery 
Paints. 

Chapter  XXX. — Putty  and  Cements. 

PART  V.— CASEIN  AND  COLD  WATER 
PAINTS. 

Chapter  XXXI. — Origin  and  uses  of  Casein. 

Chapter  XXXII.— Tests  for  Cold  Water  Paints. 

Chapter  XXXIII. — Manufacture  of  Cold  Water 
Paint. 

Chapter  XXXIV. — Uses  of  Casein  and  Cold  Water 
Paint. 

PART  VI.— PRAiCTICAL  RECIPES  AND 

WORKING  FORMULAS. 

INDEX. 


are 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Separate  Working  Formula  — 

contained  in  Part  VI  alone,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  practical  formulas  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

A Very  Complete  Index.  Twenty-seven  pages,  double  column,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  3,000  separate  references,  makes  every  bit 
of  information  in  the  book  instantly  available. 

A Book  That  Is  Needed  in  Every  Paint  Factory.  483  pages,  6x9 
inches.  Printed  from  large,  new  type,  and  is  substantially  bound 
in  the  best  quality  of  library  buckram.  Delivered  by  express, 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price — 

TEN  DOLLARS. 
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LIQUID  Wood  Filler 
TROKAL  Floor  Finish 
NEEOLYTE  White  Enamel 
SUPERIOR  Oil  Colors 
SHINGLE  Stains 

C.  M.T.  COATING,  for  Cement,  Concrete,  Stucco,  Etc. 

Whether  Interior,  Exterior  or  Floors 

Quality  Products  Through  and  Through.  They  Spell  Durability, 

Economy  and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect  and  also  Owner. 


Every  Painter  should  have  a working  acquaintance  with  “NICE”  JAPAN.  IPs  the 
strongest  Elastic  Dryer  made  that  will  not  injure  the  paint.  It’s  sure, 
safe,  reliable  always — Summer  or  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall. 

A liberal  sample  will  be  maded  on  request. 


ASK  FOR  1918  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Mailed  Promptly  on  Request 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

Offices  and  Sales  Dept.,  268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
Paint  Wcrks,  201-207  Spruce  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


VARNISH  WORKS 


Penn.  R.  R.,  State,  High  & Howell  Sts., 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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Practical  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L.  Uehele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  hook  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  indexed.  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  Index  for  ready  reference.  A hook  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whlgelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  fioor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decalcomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  fioor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
fioor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes.  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  hound;  163  pages;  5 by  7^  inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  grainers  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9%  Inches.  $3.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  will  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street,  New  York 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS— EGG  SHELL— FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties  Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a similar  purpose 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


FINE  WALL  PAPER  FOLDER. 

A magnificent  folder,  showing  wall  papers  actually  ap- 
plied to  a room  and  in  the  genuine  colors,  is  the  product 
of  the  Jones  & Smith  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
folder  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  wall  papers 
for  the  home.  There  is  a wealth  of  suggestive  design  in 
the  beautiful  color  effects.  It  has  not  been  so  many  years 
ago  when  wall  paper  people  would  balk  at  the  expense 
of  such  booklets,  but  in  these  days  of  keen  competition, 
and  the  growing  desire  for  the  best  in  the  artistic  sense 
that  the  decorative  art  can  produce,  houses  handling 
these  goods  find  that  they  produce  excellent  business 
results  through  expenditures  which  a few  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  rank  extravagance.  The 
Jones  & Smith  Company  surely  have  spared  no  pains 
nor  expense  in  getting  out  a folder  which  would  carry 
its  own  appeal. 


URGES  WHITE  LEAD  FOUNDATION. 

Jan.  10,  1918. 

Editor  Painters  Magazine:  — 

In  answering,  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  painting  of  the  inside  walls 
of  hospitals,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  advice  is  at  vari- 
ance with  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  prac- 
tice. In  the  Painters  Magazine  some  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  painting 
the  walls  of  a hospital  operating  room,  in  reply  to  which 
you  stated,  as  reprinted  in  “1,000  More  Paint  Questions 
Answered”  (Answer  No.  202),  that  zinc  in  damar  varnish 
would  make  too  brittle  a foundation  coat,  and  would 
cause  the  finishing  coat  to  crack  in  a short  time.  Instead 
of  this,  you  recommended  a priming  coat  of  pure  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil,  with  a little  japan.  The  reasons 
given  for  using  white  lead  instead  of  zinc  in  the  founda- 
tion coat  are  equaliy  appiicable  to  a preference  for  white 
lead,  instead  of  lithopone,  or  to  any  of  the  combinations 
into  which  zinc  or  lithopone  enters.  Neither  of  these 
pigments  possesses  the  flexibility  which  gives  to  white 
lead  the  quality  of  adhering  tightly  to  a properly  pre- 
pared wall,  and  of  supporting  the  finishing  coat,  which. 


with  a less  flexble  foundaton,  would  be  likely  to  crack 
and  to  scale  from  the  wall.  This  is  true  whatever  the 
vehicle  may  be. 

The  composition  of  the  finishing  coat  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  individual  preference,  and  is  of  less  consequence 
provided  the  right  pigment  and  vehicle  are  used  in  the 
foundation.  But  I know  of  no  good  reason  for  not  finisn- 
ing  with  white  lead  with  enough  varnish  in  the  thinner 
to  give  the  gloss,  which  is  admittedly  the  best  finish  for 
walls  which  are  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washing. 
The  constant  application  of  water  to  zinc  or  lithopone 
paint  brings  a gradual  but  certain  chemical  change  which 
renders  the  pigment  soluble  and  shortens  the  life  of  the 
paint.  Moreover,  a paint  made  with  these  pigments  will 
not  resist  the  physical  strain  of  hard  rubbing,  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  a white  lead  film. 

WESTCHESTER. 


BLOTTERS  FOR  TRADE  PAPER. 

The  advertising  department  of  The  Harrison  Works, 
owned  and  operated  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co., 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  sending  out  to  the  trade  a series 
of  twelve  handsomely  illustrated  calendar-blotters. 

Each  blotter  in  the  series  makes  paint-creating  thought 
for  the  consumer  or  property  owner,  and  shows  pic- 
tures of  houses,  rooms,  floors  or  automobiles  which  have 
received  proper  painting  and  are,  accordingly,  very  at- 
tractive. 

The  edition  of  these  blotters  runs  close  to  the  million 
mark,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  art-work  is 
high-grade  and  the  printing  in  four-color  process,  the 
expense  is  considerable.  The  Du  Pont  advertising  de- 
partment states,  however,  that  this  expense  had  already 
been  justified  by  the  favorable  opinions  expressed  by 
some  of  the  liveliest  dealers  on  the  list. 


Good  paint  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  decay  and 
preserve  the  buildings  of  our  nation  for  long  semue. 

White  walls  are  never  recommended  because  they  are 
hard  on  the  eyes,  show  defects  readily,  are  a poor  back- 
ground for  pictures,  and  have  nothing  soft  or  reposeful 
about  them 
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EMIIIL  CALM  AN  & C 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 

WATER  PAINTS 


For  War  Time  Economy 

No^  is  the  time  to  plan  for  Spring.  Business  will  not 
be  as  usual  this  year.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it. 
The  people  are  being  urged  io  economize;  to  save  money 
for  victory.  They  are  going  to  do  it. 

Tour  patrons  will  nvant  to  keep  rooms  looking  attracti’ve 
but  will  not  want  to  spend  any  more  money  than  is 
really  necessary. 

You  must  suggest  inexpensive  vjays  to  fix  up,  must 
interest  your  patrons  in  water-color,  and  must  recommend 
our  MURALITE  and  PERMANITE. 

MUKALITE  is  a high  grade  calcimine,  a water  color 
for  decorating  residences,  offices  and  schools. 

PERMANITE  is  a high  grade  water  paint,  a material 
for  whitening  factories,  warehouses  and  sheds. 

Both  are  the  best  of  their  kinds  and  the  mosf  truly  econ- 
omical for  you  to  buy. 

We  are  the  manufacturers  and  solicit  your  orders. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

MacnichoPs  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  Information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
and  Decorators’  Association  took  place  in  their  rooms  in 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  on  February  21. 

A splendid  supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  a number 
of  prospective  members  being  present  as  guests. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  W. 
Cheshire. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Weekes  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Phinnomore  extended  what  he  styled  a right  royal 
hearty  welcome  to  Messrs.  Hiett  and  Bamiett.  He  said 
he  was  sure  they  would  And  the  Association  a place  of 
genial  fellowship  and  kindly  hospitality.  The  meetings 
were  always  character!  zer  by  a general  helpfulness. 

Mr.  Bamiett,  In  replying,  said  he  appreciated  the  hos- 
pitality shown.  He  admired  the  ideals  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  was  of  opinion  that  its  influence  was  for  the 
good  of  the  craft.  He  felt  somewhat  of  an  apprentice 
amongst  such  a gathering  of  master  pa.inters  of  wide 
experience. 

Mr.  Bamiett  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  reception  which  had  been  accorded  Mm. 

Mr.  Stan.  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, spoke  of  the  efforts  which  were  being  put  forth 
to  increase  the  membership  of,  the  Association.  The  ut- 
most caution  was  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  pros- 
pective members,  as  it  was  desirable  that  none  but  men 
of  sterling  worth  were  admitted  into  membership. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  delegates  to  the 
international  convention  at  Peoria,  111.,  to  give  their 
reports. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  J,  P.,  was  the  first  called  upon,  and 
he  .gave  a somewhat  humorous  recital  of  the  trip  and  sev- 
eral interesting  episodes  which  took  place  during  their 
brief  stay  in  the  Middle  West  city.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  respect  which  was  shown  to  the  Cana- 
dian delegates. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  was  the  next  speaker.  He  was  also 
in  a humorous  mood  and  created  much  amusement  by  his 
happy  allusions  to  the  “doings”  of  the  “hoys”  while 
away  from  home.  The  convention  was  a great  success. 
The  selling  of  ready-mixed  paints  from  door  to  door  had 
been  strongly  condemned.  The  subject  opened  up  a new 
field  for  the  consideration  of  the  master  painters.  The 
licensing  of  master  paints,  somewhat  after  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  plumbers  were  licensed,  was  a question 
Worth  of  serious  consideration.  He  spoke  highly  of  Mr. 
Hughes  as  a silver-tongued  toastmaster.  He  stirred  the 
people  by  his  eloquence  and  gave  the  keynote  to  the 
successful  banquet  which  was  tendered  to  the  President 
and  the  guests.  The  speeches  were  all  good,  interesting 
and  inspiring.  Internationalism  received  a great  im- 
petus. The  spirit  of  fraternity  prevailed  throughout  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Paris,  who  followed  next  in  order  of  speakers,  told 
of  many  pleasing  incidents  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vention. The  singing  of  the  national  anthems  gave  great 
zest  to  the  whole  proceedings.  The  trip  was  the  most 
delightful  he  had  ever  experienced,  and  he  hoped  the 
coming  Canadian  convention  would  savor  of  the  same 
spirit. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson  said  the  convention  was  splendid 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  very  best  of  fraternal  fel- 
lowship prevailed  throughout.  It  was  a delight  to  meet 
such  a fine  body  of  men.  Each  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
other  in  making  their  stay  in  Peoria  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable. 

Mr  St&wart  N.  Hughes  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
successful  manner  in  which  everything  was  conducted  at 
the  convention.  It  was  one  of  the  luost  instructive  con- 
ventions that  had  ever  been  held  by  the  International. 
The  address  by  Mr.  Starr  on  the  workings  of  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  'Act  was  greatly  appreiciated  by 
every  member  present.  Splendid  men  had  been  elected 
to  fill  the  offices  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  pleased 
that  New  Orleans  had  been  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  The  climate  would  be  more  congenial  and  he 
hoped  to  see  a large  delegation  of  Canadians  down  South 
next  year.  He  suggested  the  organization  of  a New  Or- 
leans club  at  once.  At  least  fifty  should  be  in  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  next  year. 

Mr.  Paris  stated  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
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Corroded  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
since 
18  4 3 


Always  the  Same 


The  Largest 
White  Lead 
Works 

in  the  World 


Always  Good 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


FLAT 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1874 


March  1918 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


PAINTS,  VARNISHES 

AND  ALL  WOOD  FINISHING  SPECIALTIES 

'^HERE  Is  a satisfac* 
^ tion  beyond  price  in 
using  or  selling  goods 
that  you  can  know  will 
tell  a satisfactory  story 
on  the  job — a job  that 
will  be  a continual  credit 
to  you. 

There  is  an  AD-EL-ITE 
product  especially  made  to  meet  every  pos' 
sible  finishing  need,  each  backed  by  over  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  experience,  and  the 
AD-EL-ITE  Rabbit  trade  mark  is  your  guar- 
antee of  quality  and  service. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  And  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in pnre  linseed  oil,  and  ^eciaUy  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  6i  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  writh- 
out  the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 

Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 

EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist’' 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  william  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvama  Linseed  Products  Co. 

Manufactarers  of 

flNOlDL 

TWA-DK MAH  H ^ 

Synthetic  Linseed  Oil 


UNOTOL  will  mix  per- 
fectly with  all  pigments. 

Will  not  curdle  with  white 
lead. 

It  gives  a Bnish  of  equal 
gloss  and  retains  its  finish 
longer  than  linseed  oil. 


Office  and  Works: 

3419  Smallman  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shipments  in  barrels  or  tank  cars;  prices  2md  samples  upon  application 


L.1NOTOL  is  recom- 
mended for  outside  work  as 
well  as  interior  painting. 

Will  not  turn  white  lead 
film  yeUow.  For  outside  work 
it  surpasses  linseed  oil. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  UNE  OF 


Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 


In  fact,  eveiYthing  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

UGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  th2ui 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $4-.  50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 


Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  live  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


ALPHABETS 

Letters  and  numerals  of  any  style  and  size;  sketches, 
designs,  layouts  sent  promptly  by  mail.  Send  5c.  in 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Roberts  Designing  Co., 
3706  Avenue  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Good  Foreman  for  Eastern  city,  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  estimating  from  plans  or  existing  buildings. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
should  be  addressed  to  Box  202,  THE 
MAGAZINE  AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEADER, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods— described  in  ordinary  shop  language, 
it  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

paint  store  wanted  ^ ~ 

state  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a purchaser. 


in  connection  with  the  convention  was  the  presentation 
of  a beautiful  'STist  watch  to  Miss  MoGann,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  services  which  she  had  rendered. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  convention  was  due  to  her 

untiring  efforts.  t 

On  motion  of  Mr.  >Stan.  Taylor,  seconded  by  John 
Stewart,  J.  P.,  a New  Orleans  club  was  formed,  wita 
Mr.  Stewart  N.  Hughes  as  secretary-treaprer.  Eighteen 
members  were  enrolled  during  the  evening. 

President  Chesthire  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
guests  that  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  a little 
out  of  the  general  order,  as  it  was  customary  to  deal 
more  largelv  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  business. 
The  evening  had  been  given  up  to  hearing  the  reports  of 
the  delegates  to  the  recent  International  Convention  at 
Peoria,  but  he  was  sure  that  they  would  agree  that  the 
programme  had  proved  most  entertaining. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


FARRAR  PUBLICITY  MAN  FOR  TOREA- 
DORS. 

The  “TOREADORS,”  an  association  of  manufactur- 
ers banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
evening  of  entertainment  to  the  members,  wives 
and  guests,  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
Painters,  during  their  annual  convention,  has  a 
publicity  man. 

At  a meeting  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention  in 
Peoria,  during  the  week  of  the  5th,  Frederick  Arnold 
Farrar,  advertising  manager  of  Adams  & Elting  Com- 
pany, was  made  chairman  of  this  new  committee.  Mr. 
Farrar  is  also  responsible  for  the  rousing  good  enter- 
tainment given  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Peoria,  on  the 
evening  of  February  6,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  this  was  one  of  the  best  ever  put  over.  A plea  was 
made  to  all  tastes  by  securing  entertainers  of  various 
abilities.  Mme.  Jessie  Christian,  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Comps.nj  ; Rachel  Steinman  Clarke,  the  eminent  violinist; 
Edward  Clarke,  American  baritone;  Kathryn  Mills,  sing- 
ing violinist;  Will  Eske,  “Herrmann’s  only  rival,”  and 
Miss  Hildebrand,  ragtime  comedian,  furnished  the 
program. 

The  gold  room  of  the  Jefferson  was  crowded  to  the 
limit,  and  nobody  “walked  out”  during  the  entertain- 


ment, which  is  a pretty  good  guaranty  that  it  went  well, 
and  at  the  close  when  Mme.  Christian  and  Mr.  Farrar 
came  out  and  led  the  audience  in  the  singing  of  “Amer- 
ica,” someone  in  the  crowd  jumped  up  and  called  for 
three  rousing  cheers  and  the  “tiger.” 

Their  next  convention  is  to  be  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Mr.  Farrar  has  promised  to  give  them  a show  that  will 
eclipse  anything  of  its  kind  ever  put  over. 

b.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  Lead  company,  is  presi- 
dent oif  the  “Toreadors”;  R.  T.  Neilson,  of  the  Carter 
White  Lead  Company,  treasurer,  and  I.  J.  Quigley,  of  the 
Standard  Varnish  Company,  is  secretary. 

At  a meeting  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators at  Peoria,  recently,  the  following  “Toreador”  of- 
ficers were  chosen  for  1918; 

I.  J.  Quigley,  Standard  Varnish  Works,  president. 

R.  T.  Neilson,  Carter  White  Lead,  treasurer. 

C.  W.  Woodmanse,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  secretary. 
Frederick  Arnold  Farrar,  chairman  Pub.  Committee. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

. There  are  signs  of  Improvement  in  the  painting  trade, 
but  the  long  and  severe  winter  throu.gh  which  we  have 
just  passed  has  held  much  work  in  abeyance.  A little 
more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  paperhanging  and 
interior  decoration,  but  it  will  be  a few  weeks  yet  be- 
fore business  gets  into  its  real  spring  stride.  The  out- 
look is  somewhat  brighter,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  good  spring  trade. 

The  material  market  still  remains  strong,  with 
strengthening  tendencies.  Linseed  oil  has  taken  quite  a 
jump  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.72i  and  $1.75  for  raw  and 
boiled  respectively  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
Turpentine  is  selling  at  72c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  still  high,  latest  quo- 
,'tations  being  $I5.7(>  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  Shellac 
varnish  has  advanced  very  materially,  and  the  tendency 
IS  still  upward.  There  is  a scarcity  of  good  gum.  Ar- 
tists’ materials  have  advanced  slightly.  The  whole  trend 
of  the  market  is  upward. 

There  appears  to  be  a little  unrest  in  union  circles,  and 
the  master  painters  may  be  asked  to  readjust  prices  this 
spring.  The  Toronto  Association  is  now  in  a strong  po- 
sition and  will  be  fully  prepared  to  cope  satisfactorily 
with  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  The  changed  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  war  will  form  the  base  of 
any  appeal  which  may  be  made,  and  the  masters  readily 
concede  that  the  very  high  cost  of  living  demands  that 
careful  attention  be  given  to  the  whole  question. 

The  Toronto  delegation  of  master  painters  who  at- 
tended the  recent  International  convention  at  Peoria 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good  fellowship  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  gathering.  The  social 
side  of  the  convention  was  splendidly  handled  by  the 
local  committees,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  done  to 
cater  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many  delegates  who  were 
present  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Deep  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  Stan.  Taylor  in  the 
death  of  his  brother  “Bert,”  which  sad  event  took  place 
in  Hamilton.  Interment  took  place  in  Toronto  Febru- 
ary 20. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  R.  Wood  are  pleased  to  see 
his  genial  smile  again  after  a,  week’s  confinement  to  his 
home  with  threatened  pneumonia.  “Blobby”  was  greatly 
missed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Cox  had  the  misfortune  to  again  break  one 
of  the  small  bones  of  his  wrist  by  the  back-firing  of  the 
engine  of  his  auto.  Like  a good  soldier,  Fred  sticks  to 
his  past  at  the  helm  and  guides  his  car. 

Mac  Sinclair’s  experiences  at  the  Peoria  convention 
would  furnish  splendid  material  for  an  interesting  book — 
that  is,  if  you  are  to  believe  one-half  of  what  his  admir- 
ing co-dele,gates  say  about  his  escapades. 

A great  deal  of  mystery  surrounds  the  “doings”  of  a 
number  of  the  Toronto  delegates  to  the  International 
Convention  at  Peoria.  The  dark  sayings  and  inunendoes 
contained  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  delegates  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation may  call  for  a searching  inveistigation.  “Jim” 
Phinnemore  and  the  “J.  P.”  seem  to  have  been  the  ring 
leaders  in  working  a coup  whereby  innocent  “Mack”  was 
ensnared  into  the  payment  of  a heavy  taxicab  bill.  “lAll’s 
well  that  ends  well.” 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


25S  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


..bags.  etc. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  only  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a beautiful  shine. 


W rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

258  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kakomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 
DRY  PASTE) 


Holds  Wallpaper  ‘Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  diydng. 

A pound  of  JELLITAC  w\ll  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 


90-92  West  Broadway 


(ESTABLISKED  1888) 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


SEMERINE 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  M | 


Economy  for  the  Painter 

What  Sealerine  Does  For  You 

Sealerine  will  save  from  25  to  33  per  cent, 
of  labor  and  material. 

— It  reduces  cost  of  paint. 

— Increases  spreading  power. 

— Gives  a better,  cleaner, 
more  durable  job. 

— Guards  paint  and  seals  the 
surface  pores  of  material 
paint  is  used  on. 

Evert;  up=to=date  jobber  is  meeting 
the  steady  demand  for  Sealerine. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Ms 

Detroit,  Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL  MEN  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Representatives  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  met  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
request  of  General  Secretary  McGhan,  March  7 and  8. 

Those  present  were  President  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York;  Vice-President  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  New  Yorok  City  delegates  con- 
sisting of  President  Carl  Dabelstein,  Secretary  Harold 
B.  Haber,  Messrs.  Leheney,  of  Davis,  Leheney  & Co., 
Inc.;  A.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  The  Barker  Painting  Co.;  John 
Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chas.  Macnichol,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was , to  confer  with  the 
United  States  Government  officials  of  the  different  de- 
partments with  reference  to  the  painting  of  the  large 
number  of  buildings  being  erected  at  the  cantonments 
^d  many  other  points. 

The  party  met  later  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association 
in  the  Southern  Building,  and  the  ‘‘intensive  plan”  of 
marketing  paints  was  thoroughly  considered— the  de- 
cision being  to  soundly  condemn  such  methods  as  a 
course  of  business  that  would  undoubtedly  prove  harm- 
ful to  the  industry. 


ROBINSON  WITH  MOLLER  & SCHUMANN 
COMPANY. 

M urray  V.  ROBINSON  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  in  the 
sale  of  their  goods  in  the  territory  covering  Long 
Island,  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  of  Now 
York  State.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
paint  dealers  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  Moller  & Schumann  force,  and  with  the 
prestige  of  the  makers  of  Hilo  varnishes  and  enamels, 
expects  materially  to  increase  the  company’s  business. 


GOOD  RECORD  FOR  PAINT. 

GRAPPHTB,  the  house  organ  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Ci'ucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  .1.,  shews  the 
Great  Eastern  Elevator,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
elevator  and  steel  tanks  of  the  Pioneer  Steel  EleA'ator 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  both  of  which  are  protected  by 
Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  P.aint.  On  the  former  this 
paint  has  given  eleven  years’  service  and  on  the  latter 
the  paint  has  been  on  since  1912  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  necessary  to  repaint. 

On  accoiunt  of  the  si/e  of  such  structures  the  paint 
is  subjected  to  more  severe  conditions  than  when  used 
on  surfaces  better  protected  from  the  elements.  On 
elevators  the  damp  grain  dust  which  is  deposited  on  the 
surfaces  is  especially  conducive  to  corrosion  unless  the 
jiaint  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

Ellevator  companies  in  figuring  the  cost  of  paint  should 
decide  that  the  only  correct  way  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  years  of  service  and  divide  same  into  the 
price  of  the  paint,  plus  labor  cost. 

The  Dixon  Company  does  not  use  any  pigment  other 
than  its  unrivalled  flake  silica-graphite  and  the  heist 
hoile...  linseed  oil  obtainable. 


GEORGE  K.  BIRGE  PASSES  AWAY. 

George  K.  Birge,  president  of  the  M.  H.  Barge  & 
Sons  Co.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  wall  paper, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  on  February  17, 
after  a very  short  illness  with  pneumonia. 

His  death  is  a sad  blow  to  the  trade,  and  is  especially 
hard  for  the  company,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His 
interest  in  the  company  which  was  founded  by  his  father 
led  him  to  a display  of  those  remarkable  business  talents 
which  placed  him  among  the  leaders  in  his  chosen 
field  of  activity,  and  his  leadership  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Birge’s  wonderful  personality,  his  grasp  of  facts, 
his  keen  judgment,  were  factors  which  were  instru- 
mental in  placing  him  first  in  any  business  enterprise  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  While  the  industries  with 
which  he  was  associated,  and  of  which  he  was  so  large 
a part,  will  continue,  those  who,  through  the  favor  of 
circumstances  were  permitted  to  be  with  him  in  those 
activities,  will  miss  him  greatly  as  the  days  go  on. 

Mr.  Birge,  who  was  69  years  old,  was  born  and  raised 
in  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  had  always  been  his  home  and 
the  scene  of  his  business  sucessces.  While  he  is  best 
known  to  the  trade  through  his  connection  with  the  wall- 
paper house  of  which  he  was  the  head,  one  of  his  crown- 
ing achievements  was  the  building  up  of  the  great 
Pierce-Arrow  automobile  company,  of  which  he  was  the 
president  until  about  a year  ago.  Under  his  direction 
the  automobile  company  grew  out  of  a small  shop  in 
Hanover  street  to  an  immense  plant  elsewhere  in  Buffalo, 
where  more  than  8,000  skilled  mechanics  are  employed. 
He  took  hold  of  the  old  bicycle  business  of  the  George  N. 
Pierce  Company,  back  in  1896,  turned  it  into  an  auto- 
mobile plant  and  developed  and  defined  the  policy  of  the 
latter  till  it  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  automobile  field. 

The  firm  of  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Company  was  organized 
by  his  father.  He  retired  in  1892,  turning  the  direction 
of  the  business  over  to  the  son.  The  concern  grew  to 
immense  proportions  with  branch  houses  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Birge  had  a prominent  part  in  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  having  served  as  one  of  its  directors.  He  also 
was  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Build- 
ing Committee,  the  latter  being  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance. Mr.  Birge  was  a trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy  and  a member  of  the  Buffalo  and  Saturn 
clubs  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  at 
one  time  vice-president  of  the  Arts  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Birge  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  here.  Later  he  attended  Cornell  and  wa«  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1872.  He  wrote  the  college  song,  “We 
Honor  Thee,  Cornell,”  while  a student,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  AJpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  It  was  upon  his  re- 
turn from  college  that  he  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  w.all  paper  business. 

In  1878  Mr.  Birge  married  Carrie  Humphrey,  daughter 
of  Congressman  James  M.  Humphrey.  His  wife  and  three 
children  survive  him.  The  children  are  Humphrey  Birge, 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Lockwood  and  Mrs.  George  Cary. 
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THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 
Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY  ; - ^ 

i Our  long  experience  enables  us' to . givp.j- 
' ypu''a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers.  ‘ ' 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  tiine 
to  slide  the  paper.  ' 

Most  econornical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  aqd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  * 

Sample  gtadlp  sent 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Straet  (Eatab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WftBteriQ  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


Ceilings 

are  worth  more  attention 

The  decorative  effect  in  many  rooms  could  be  improved 
with  the  right  paper  covering  in  the  ceiling  space. 

The  STANDARD-LIBERTY  Line  provides  gen- 
erously for  various  different  treatments  of  the  ceiling. 

It  has  a wealth  of  small  patterns  for  this  use ; also  leaf 
gold,  linen,  panelled,  heavy  embossed  and  many  other 
ceilings  for  the  discerning  dealer. 

For  walls  that  require  heavy  papers  — LINCRUSTA  RELIEF  and  WOODKRUSTA. 

STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Mahers  of  Wall  Papers  in  the  W orld 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Address  all  communications  to  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Sales  Office : Johnston  Building,  Broadway  and  28th  Street 


STANDARD  MILL 
COLOR  PLANT  : 


• HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  LIBERTY  MILL:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y.  THE  DECORATIVE  COMPANY : SARATOGA,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 
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TRADE  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

A.  H.  McGhaii,  secretary  of  the  International  Associa;- 
tion  of  Master  House  Painters,  is  contributing  his  share 
Reward  wi.nning  the  v/ar  and  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  He  has  two  sons  in  service,  and  another 
is  employed  with  the  Northcliffe  commission  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Frank  P.  MoGhan  is  in  the  Coast  Artillery  and  is  at 
present  stationed  at  Port  Hamilton,  New  York.  Ser- 
geant William  A.  MoGhan  is  with  the  Third  Battery 
Reserve  Offlcers’  Training  camp,  at  Camp  Stanton,  Texas. 
Harold  E.,  who  is  with  the  Lord  Northcliffe  commission 
at  Washington,  undoubtedly  would  be  in  active  service 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a mere  youth,  being 
only  sixteen  years  old. 

It’s  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Gardner  now.  Until  recently 
it  was  Henry,  or,  as  most  of  the  trade  preferred  to  call 
him,  despite  his  position,  Harry  A.  Gardner,  assistant 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  at  Wash- 
ington. But  Mr.  Gardner  decided  to  give  up  his  private 
activities  for  the  dur.ation  of  the  war,  and  lend  his  able 
support  to  Uncle  Sam.  He  was  recently  appointed 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  Naval  Flying  Corps.  At  present 
he  is  stationed  in  Washington.  Those  in  the  trade  who 
know  him — and  who  does  not? — feel  with  his  great  scien- 
tific loiowledge  Lieutenant  Gardner  will  prove  of  effi- 
cient service  to  the  government. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the 
novelist,  whose  books  have  had  the  greatest  sale  of 
those  of  any  modern  writer,  was  once  a house  painter, 
but  such  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Wright  graduated  from  this 
branch  into  the  profession  of  artist,  and  from  there  into 
the  ministry.  Later  he  took  up  novel  writing.  Con- 
temporaneous biography  does  not  record  the  success  of 
Mr.  Wright  as  a painter,  but  most  of  us  know  something 
of  his  brilliance  as  a writer.  So,  if  any  of  our  master 
painters  sometimes  get  discouraged  over  the  lack  of 
business,  the  house-to-house  canvassing  scheme,  and 
other  problems  and  worries,  they  still  have  Mr.  Wright’s 
example  to  follow. 

The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company  announces  that  it  has 
bought  the  entire  stock  of  Theo.  Hofstatter  & Co.,  668 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  This  stock  contains  Zuber 
an^  DeFosse  & Karth  productions,  and  also  a number 
of  silk  and  wool  fiocks.  The  Lloyd  company  is  located 
at  105  W.  40th  street.  New  York,  and  125  N.  Wabash . 
avenue,  Chicago. 

The  paint  department  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Oo.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  had  printed  for  dealers  an 
attractive  new  display  card  in  five  colors  for  use  in  win- 
dow displays  and  hanging  inside  the  store. 

This  card  pictures  the  various  used  for  Dixon’s  Silica- 
Graphite  Paint,  such  as  for  structural  work,  buildings, 
bridges,  piping,  tanks,  stacks,  boiler  fronts,  iron  fences 
and  other  metal  or  wood  work  in  need  of  a protective 
paint. 

Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint  has  been  made  for  over 
fifty  years  in  First  Quality  only  and  four  colors. 

In  their  house  organ,  “Graphite,”  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Comp.any  publish  from  time  to  time  testimonials 
and  articles  of  interest  that  will  help  dealers  sell  more 
paint.  They  will  be  glad  to  see  that  all  dealers  inter- 
ested get  it  regularly  if  you  so  write  them — Dept.  37B. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  MURALO  BOOK. 

Under  the  title  of  “Our  Home,”  the  Muralo  Company 
has  issued  a book  in  colors  which  splendidly  Illustrates 
the  effects  of  interior  coloring,  which  can  be  secured 
through  the  use  of  proper  wall  finishes.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  books  of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  our 
notice,  and  The  Painters  Magazine  feels  that  the  Muralo 
Company  in  issuing  such  a book  has  don©  much,  not 
only  from  the  advertising  side,  but  from  the  artist’s 
point  as  well.  The  color  effect  is  simply  wonderful  and 
is  a testimonial  to  the  printer’s  ability  as  well  as  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  company  who  published  it. 

Surely  the  advance  in  the  decorative  art  has  been  a 
long  one  when  such  effects  as  are  shown  in  the  book  can 
be  produced  through  the  simple  medium  of  wall  finishes. 

The  dedication  of  the  book  is  to  the  “men  and  women 
who,  seeking  to  express  their  ideals  in  their  homes, 
strive  for  comfort,  simplicity  and  good  taste,”  and  the 


dedication  is  well  conceived,  for  the  very  visualization 
of  the  interiors  shown,  through  the  medium  of  colors, 
will  make  the  average  home-loving  man  or  woman  want 
something  of  a similar  nature. 

The  book  is  built  upon  the  text  which  is  an  English 
artist’s  criticism  of  American  walls,  contained  in  these 
words;  “Your  walls  interfere  with  your  life.” 

Those  who  admire  splendid  interiors  and  who  also  ap- 
preciate the  printer’s  art,  should  have  this  book.  It  is 
well  worth  having  and  well  worth  preserving.  It  is  a 
triumph  in  color. 


HEAD  OF  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO.,  LTD., 
DIES. 

James  Samuel  Niven  Dougall,  president  of  the  Dougall 
Varnish  Company,  Limited,  and  on©  of  the  best  known 
business  men  in  Montreal,  died  on  Saturday,  February 
2,  at  his  residence,  102  Fort  street,  after  an  illness  of 
about  three  months. 

Mr.  Dougall  war.  the  son  of  James  Dougall,  a native 
of  Dunning,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  Mont- 
real on  April  26,  1853.  He  received  his  education  in  this 
city,  and  started  his  business  career  as  a cierx  wrtn  Mc- 
Arthur, Corneill  & Company,  varnish  manufacturers.  He 
became  a partner  in  the  firm,  and  continued  as  such  for 
ten  years.  In  1892  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  D.  A.  McCaskill  & Company,  in  the.  same  line  of  busi- 
ness, becoming  general  manager,  and  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  the  formation  of  The  Dougall  Varnish 
Company,  Limited,  of  which  he  had  since  been  president. 

In  addition  to  his  own  business  he  was  a vice-president 
qf  the  Canada  Accident  Assurance  Company,  and  director 
of  several  other  boards.  He  was  a past  president  of  the 
Dominion  Commercial  Travelers’  Association,  an  ex- 
chairman of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  a former  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Dougall  was  on©  of  the  most  active  members, 
and  a former  president  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
and  also  a former  president  of  the  Canadian  Unitarian 
Association. 

In  1879  Mr.  Dougall  married  Miss  Mary  Brereton  Evans, 
of  Montreal.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  two-  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  are  J.  PI.  Dougall,  a member  of  the 
Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  and  J.  B.  Dougall, 
of  the  -Canada  Sugar  Refineries,  while  the  daughters  are 
Mrs,  Matthew.son,  of  Cobalt,  Ont.,  and  Mrs.  Turnbull,  of 
Hong  Kong. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LINSEED  OIL. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Linseed  Products  Company 
is  now  oft’erin.g  its  product,  I.inotol,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  trade  as  a substitute  for  linseed  oil. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a sjuithetic  linseed  oil,  which  is 
scientifically  prepared  under  chemical  supervision,  and 
that  it  is  a perfect  paint  vehicle,  in  which  there  are  no 
rosin,  resiniates,  turp'entine,  benzine  lor  driers.  The 
company  recommends  the  oil  for  both  outside  and  inside 
work. 


LIKES  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Editor  of  the  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  been  going  to  write  you  several 
times,  but  something  always  turned  up  and  I neglected 
to  do  so.  I would  like  to  state  that  I am  especially  inter- 
ested in  your  talk  with  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Oliver  in  the  Janu- 
ary Magazine.  It  makes  a fellow  think  and  gives  food 
for  good  thought  when  you  see  a gentleman  like  Mr. 
Oliver,  with  years  of  practical  experience,  come  out  and 
give  his  views.  Too  bad  a few  letters  like  his  are  not 
published  for  the  public  at  large;  they  would  be  a great 
help  to  higher  ideals — not  the  money  end. 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  the  local  mastfer  painters  have  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  men.  Personally  I like  it;  the  men  are  stick- 
ing like  glue  and  I think  they  deserve  credit.  With  all 
the  big  wages  offered  at  the  camps  I have  not  lost  a 
man. 

I This,  I do  not  fail  to  tell  them,  is  appreciated.  If  a 
man  works  to  the  interest  of  the  shop  or  makes  a sug- 
gestion whereby  time  is  saved,  he  is  rewarded.  I have 
not  lost  by  kind  words;  they  have  made  me  dollars. 

I would  also  like  to  state  how  grateful  I am  to  The 
Magazine  for  the  knowledge  received  from  its  pages. 

Yours  very  truly. 

East  Islip,  N.  Y.  Ernest  Howard. 
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More  Jobs  for  Painters 

For  over  a century,  red-lead  has  been  the  standard  paint  for  metal.  But,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  dry  red-lead  in  a small  way,  house  paint- 
ers are  not  large  users  of  it. 

These  difficulties  were  removed  when  we  found  a way  to  make  red-lead  paint  as 
easy  to  use  as  white-lead  paint. 

House  painters  are  now  extensive  users  of 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 

which  is  pure  red-lead  mixed  with  sufficient  linseed  oil  to  form  a paste.  Briefly, 
the  process  consists  of  securing  a high  degree  of  oxidation  of  red-lead,  removing 
practically  all  of  the  litharge.  Litharge  is  a powerful  drier.  Its  presence  in  read- 
lead  paint  causes  the  paint  to  harden  quickly  in  the 
pot  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 

As  in  the  case  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead,  more  lin- 
seed oil  is  added  to  Dutch  Boy  red-lead  by  the 
painter  to  make  paint  for  metal  of  a proper  con- 
sistency for  the  brush.  Although  its  natural  color 
is  brilliant  orange,  it  can  be  tinted  beautiful  greens, 
browns  or  deep  black. 

All  metal  which  is  likely  to  rust  should  be  painted 
with  Dutch  Boy  red-lead,  whether  it  is  used  in 
bridge,  ship  or  building  construction  or  for  fences, 
farm  tools  and  machinery,  pipes  or  other  metal  work 
about  the  home  or  farm. 

The  repainting  of  farm  wagons  and  implements  may  be  done  by  any  good  painter, 
and  is  an  additional  advantage  to  the  painter’s  employer,  creating  a demand  for 
such  services.  Such  work  may  lead  to  house  painting,  just  as  the  latter  may  be 
used  to  lead  to  painting  metal  work. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Dutch  Boy  red-lead,  write  to  our  nearest  branch  for  in- 
formation about  it,  or  order  a trial  keg  and  get  after  metal  painting  jobs. 

12L  25,  50  and  100  pound  Steel  Kegs 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

John  T,  Lewis  & Bros.  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA 

National  Lead  & Oil  Co., 

PITTSBURGH 
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LITHORIZED  GALVANIZED  IRON 


^Will  Not  Seed  Its  Paint— 

Lithorizing  costs  less  than  priming  and  is  positively  effective  in  preventing  the  paint  foom  peeling 
or  falling  off  the  galvanized  iron- 

Any  painter  can  process  the  galvanized  iron  as  readily  as  painiing  it,  by  treating  it  with  our  chemical  Lithoform. 
Write  for  instructions  and  a sample  of  the  materisl  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge, 

Ne„Y.r.o.nce=  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  2I8  Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Detroit  Office: 
Kerr  Building 


BOOKS  for 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Gum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  tn  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Paint  Makers  Against  Canvassing 

( Continued  from  Page  14-0) 


What  the  National  Lead  Co.  Thinks. 

1.  Just  as  close  as  possible.  We  practice  it. 

2.  lAs  a rule  it  would  be  the  wiser  thing  for  ttie 

owner  to  do.  Occasionally  the  owner  or  his  archi- 
tect may  be  paint- wise,  hut  oftener  they  are  not: 
even  when  they  think  they  are,  they  are  only  super- 
ficially informed.  _ 

3.  No,  not  by  manufacturers.  Painters  might  well 
do  this  under  certain  conditions. 

4.  Yes,  if  conducted  by  manufacturers. 

5.  Yes',  much  more  than  he  now-  does. 

6.  We  rarely  recommend  a specific  individual,  but 
always  recommend  that  a competent  painter  be  em- 
ployed, explaining  that  this  saves  money  in  the  end. 

7.  Yes,  without  a doubt. 

S.  No. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  No.  . . , 

11.  It  might  be,  always  in  co-operation  with  master 

uainters. 

12.  The  painter’s  greatest  needs  are  (1)  more 
skilled  journeymen,  (2)  greater  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibiiitv  as  promoters  of  more-  painting.  Manu- 
facturers should  help  him  increase  the  number  of 
journeymen  and  show  him  how  to  sell  painting.  The 
painter,  on  the  other  hand,  should  co-operate  with 
the  m.anufacturer’s  promotion  plans,  so  long  as  the 
master  painter’s  interests  are  conserved. 

13.  'I’he  use  of  our  product  depends  so  largely  on 
the  roaster  painter  that  the  proportion  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  increasing  or  decreasing.  It  is  a crafts- 
man’s materi<al. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  publication  in  full  of  all  the 
replies  received.  'A  number  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
analyzed,  as  they  came  too  late  for  a proper  study  of 
their  purport.  The  .Painters  Magazine,  however,  will 
continue  a discussion  of  the  replies  in  the  April  number, 
by  which  time  it  will  be , possible  to  give  a complete 
resume. 


Harry  Hudler,  who  has  for  so  many  years  attended  the 
New  York  State  conventions  as  a varnish  salesman  for 
one  of  the  leading  Western  manufacturers,  this  year  went 
to  the  Syracuse  convention  as  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Parrott  Varnish  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a 
company  with  a long  record  for  reliable  varnish  making, 
especially  well  known  in  the  car  and  carriage  lines,  but 
also  manufacturing  architectural  finishes.  Mr.  Hudler 
was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  taken  an 
order  for  the  first  carload  lot  of  Parrott  varnishes  to  be 
delivered  to  Albany. 

Paint  no  longer  is  a fad;  neither  is  it  merely  a deco- 
rative covering.  Paint  is  one  very  essential  element  in 
the  preservation  of  wood  and  metai.  Modern  paints  ex- 
emplify the  skill  of  the  chemist  and  the  master  painter; 
they  are  the  combined  contribution  of  these  men  to  the 
permanency  of  structures  built  for  today  and  for  the 
future. 
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The  Reason  Why 

The  decrease  in  the  construction  of  New  Buildings  necessitates  the 
increase  in  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  Old  Buildings  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands. 

Hence  the  increased  demand  and  opportunity  for  the  reliable  Master 
Painter  and  Practical  Mechanic  whose  experience  can  grapple  with  the 
more  perplexing  requirements  of  making  old  and  new  walls  as  one  wall. 

These  conditions  have  doubled  the  demand  for  our  inexpensive 
products  which  readily  fits  into  the  national  demand  of  “Waste  Not, 
Want  Not.” 

FIRST  COATER  OR  PRIMER. 

Munns  Wall  Sizes  saves  a coat  of  Paint  and  creates  a surface  that 
requires  less  paint  for  the  next  coat. 

COLD  WATER  KALSOMINE  OR  WALL  FINISH. 

With  thirty  years’  experience  with  the  manufacture  at  the  back  of  it, 
MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE  holds  an  unparalleled  position  in  re- 
gard to  quality,  practicability  and  cost.  The  value  of  time  saved  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use  will  alone  pay  back  its  total  cost. 


HOT  WATER  KALSOMINE  OR  WALL  FINISH. 

We  have  sold  over  two  thousand  barrels  of  MERITO  and  HERCULO 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  in  Greater  New  York  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of  Cold  Water  Paint  specialties  to 
meet  every  particular  condition. 

Write  us  if  you  have  any  perplexing  problem  to  overcome. 

We  are  at  your  service. 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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When  a Hit  is  needed,  let  “F-S”  come  to  the  bat. 

On  all  kinds  of  work,  “ F-S”  Mission,  Finish  is  sure  to  make 
a hit.  No  danger  of  lapping  or  setting  while  brush- 
ing out.  No  unpleasant  odor.  Made  in  various  colors. 


FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

“Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War” 


Railway  Paint 


Effective  Maroh  1,  W.  D.  Horton,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Patton  Paint  Company  with  headquarters^  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Master  painters  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  country  will  doubtless  find  Mr.  Horton  a very  agree- 
able visitor. 

After  escaping  from  one  of  the  winters  which  is  destined 
to  go  down*  into  history  as  being  equal  to  anything  the 
o?ai°  ShaWtant  could  dig  out  <>t  *he  musw  dop^s  o, 
tap  familv  trunk,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  that  up  in  tne 
TO^tey  whert  Master  Paiuter  G.  A.  Van  Antwerp,  of  tie 
Raverton.  Ore.,  shops  ot  the  Souten  ^ac 
forth  the  winter  has  been  mild  and  delightful.  In  tact, 
tSe  North^^^t  has  been  a land  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

W.  P.  Banfield  has  been  appointed  foreman  painter  of 
the  coach  paint  shop  at  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  plant  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  this  position  having  been  vacated 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Dutton,  for  many  years 
master  car  painter  of  the  above  road.  Mr.  Banfield,  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  served  as  Mr.  Dutton’s  assistant. 

Up  on  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop’s  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  territory  they  have  formed  what  is  called  a care- 
ful club.”  All  employes  and  their  families  are  eligible 
for  membership,  which  they  may  secure  by  accepting 
a four-colored  emblem  bearing  the  Northern  Pacific  trade- 
mark and  the  words,  “Careful  Club,  Northern  Pacific 
The  emblem  is  in  the  form  of  a lapel  button  for  men  and 
a bar  pin,  with  the  added  words,  “Ladies  Auxiliary,  for 
women. 

Master  Locomotive  Painter  John  H.  Kahler,  of  the  Erie 
Railroad’s  Meadville  (Pa.)  shops,  writes  to  this  depart- 
ment to  say  that  the  shops  at  that  point  are  being  worked 
twelve  hours  a day,  with  plenty  of  work  in  sight  all  the 
time. 

A recent  letter  from  W.  0.  Quest,  master  painter  of  the 


Shop  Gossip 

Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railway,  advises  that  he  is  still 
nursing  a stubborn  case  of  rheumatism,  but  hopes  with  the 
return  of  warm  weather  to  make  it  pull  in  its  periscope 
and  submerge  under  the  hot  water  treatment. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  district  Foreman  Painters  Stroud, 
Betchley,  Murray  and  Oates  are  all  busy  counting  robins  at 
daybreak  and  working  ten  and  twelve  hours  a day  at  their 
respective  shops.  The  general  report  is  “business  great.” 

Alex.  Gibbs,  master  painter  at  the  Scranton  shops  of  the 
Cannon  Ball  Line,  otherwise  the  L.  and  W.  Va.  Railway,  has 
been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  but  at  this 
writing  is  somewhat  improved  and  hopes  soon  to  be  quite 
himself  again. 

J.  T.  Hartnagel  is  one  of  the  former  master  car  painters 
who  since  retiring  from  the  shop  has  made  a fine  record 
as  a safesman  of  railway  paint  shop  supplies.  J.  T.  has 
been  traveling  up  and  down  and  across  the  country  for 
many  years,  but  of  late  more  particularly  through  the  West 
and  Southwest.  He  is  easily  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
on  the  road  and  ranks  high  as  a salesman. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Line  Railway  has  its  forces  en- 
gaged in  building  a paint  shop  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on 
the  site  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  structure 
is  to  have  a wood  frame  with  slate  roof,  and  will  be  one 
story  high,  88  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  and  will  cost 
about  $15,000. 

Master  Painter  J.  B.  Shuttleworth,  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad,  and  the  men  working  under  his  direction 
have  joined  with  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  company 
in  forming  a permanent  organization  to  gather  and  record 
information  concerning  employes  who  are  now  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  sending  of 
gifts  to  the  men. 

During  the  month  of  February  officers  and  employes  of 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Lines  contributed  a total  of 
$569  to  the  “Smoke  Pot”  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  Com- 
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pany  B of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers,  the  Rock  Island  con- 
tingent now  in  France.  In  this  feature  of  work  Master 
Painter  George  Warlick’s  “boys”  monthly  give  a good  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

At  the  Susquehanna  (Pa.)  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Master  Locomotive  Painter  C.  R.  Wallace  is  working  a busy 
force  of  men  in  getting  the  motive  power  giants  in  their 
ebony  suits  for  summer  wear. 

M.  G.  Taylor,  foreman  painter  at  the  Clinton  (Iowa) 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  too  busy  to  fish  or  make 
war  gardens,  for  the  Central  must  have  tractive  power 
first  of  all.  The  best  gardener  and  the  champion  fisher- 
man can  be  decided  upon  after  the  war  is  won. 

Once  upon  a time,  as  the  story  writers  say.  Master 
Painter  J.  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit 
Railway,  stated  before  an  assembly  of  painters  that  paint- 
ing the  steel  car,  in  his  estimation,  offered  no  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  the  locomotive  painters  have 
for  years  been  encountering.  During  the  past  winter 
many  master  painters  have  wondered  if  “Jack”  really 
was  in  earnest  about  the  simplicity  of  the  steel  car  paint- 
ing problem.  Old  Mr.  Contraction  and  Expansion  has  been 
swaggering  among  the  steel  equipment,  ripping  off  the 
finish  in  patches  of  wonderful  size  and  form,  and  the 
“boys”  are  planning  divers  schemes  to  thwart  his  Satanic 
majesty  when  winter  again  hits  the  trail. 

At  Allston,  Mass.,  Master  Painter  E.  E.  Schedd  is  taking 
care  of  the  usual  amount  of  equipment  for  the  Boston  and 
Albany.  Mr.  Schedd  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
craft  and  an  esteemed  supporter  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  of  which  organization 
he  has  been  a member  for  several  years. 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in 
1917  was  $9,000,000  greater  than  in  1916,  and  the  great- 
est in  the  company’s  history.  The  profits,  reported  to 
have  been  $2,130,308,  while  less  than  in  1916,  were  quite 
up  to  the  average.  To  this  satisfactory  result  Master 
Painter  George  M.  Oates’  department  contributed  its  full 
share  under  Mr.  Oates’  efficient  direction. 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Works,  will  presently  be  engaged  in  painting  and  finish- 
ing the  equipment,  consisting  of  seven  dining  cars  and 
fourteen  sleeping  cars,  which  the  Canadian  Government 
railways  have  placed  with  the  above  company. 

The  (Grand  Trunik  Railway  has  \ ordC;red  twentty-flve 
swiuching  locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Company,  and  already  Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  J. 
McCarthy  is  anticipating  for  his  department  4 additional 
inspection  duties.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  a total 
at  the  present  time  of  1,370  locomotives.  Its  passenger 
equipment  totals  1,161  cars,  sufficient,  you  will  observe, 
to  keep  Master  Car  Painter  Robert  Wood. busy  at  every 
angle  of  the  year. 

The  annual  report,  recently  issued,  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Wo'rks,  shows  that  for  the  year  1917  the  company 
built  and  Master  Painter  Wm.  M.  Joyce’s  department 
painted  2,748  locometives. 

On  a recent  holiday  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ran  between 
New  York  city  and  Camp  Upton  96  special  trains,  which 
carried  a total  of  49,013  people.  At  this  rate  of  coach  usage 
Master  P'ainter  II.  C.  Lafferty  should  count  upon  having 
plenty  of  surface  mending. 

Passenger  traffic  between  Washington  and  other  points 
has  increa,sed  to  such  an  extent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  additional  facilities  have  been  provided  in  the 
Union  station  of  the  Capital  City.  Ticket  sales  for  the 
month  of  .Tanuary,  1918,  amounted  to  $850,134,  as  compared 
with  $389,341  in  January,  1917.  From  this  suggestive  array 
of  figures  you  may  easily  dig  the  information  that  oar 
painters  are  still  waiting  a chance  to  mend  their  nets. 

Director  General  W.  G.  MoAdoo  has  created  a “Safety 
Section”  to  be  a branch  of  the  Division  of  Transportation. 
This  division  will  have  supervision  over  all  safety  work 
on  all  railroads,  utilizing  such  safety  organizations  as  are 
already  available  and  suggesting  such  others  as  are  desir- 
able. Hiram  W.  Belnap  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
section.  To  the  safety  work  on  many  of  the  railroads 
master  car  and  locomotive  painters  have  in  the  past  con- 
tributed many  valuable  suggestions  and  much  practical 
help. 

Master  Painter  Samuel  E.  Breese  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  at  the  Cleveland  shops  of  the 
company,  is  handling  a large  volume  of  work  in  his  cus- 


The  reputation 


of  your  store  depends  largely 
on  the  grade  of  materials  you 
sell  and  the  results  obtained  by 
those  to  whom  you  sell  them. 

That  is  why 

STEK-O 

The  perfect  PASTE  in  powder 
form  is  usually  found  in  the 
best  of  stores,  and  that  is  why 
it  will  pay  you  to  sell  it,  if  you 
are  not  already  doing  so. 

It  gives  the  results  your  cus- 
.tomer  wants. 


Thousands  rcVi^  upon  STERO  — do  vjou? 

Clark  Paper  & Mfs.  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

STEK-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


CLARKSIZE  also  goes  with  a good  reputation 


STEK-O  helps  save  the  wheat 

GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 

Price  S3.00  Postpaid 

Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  Willwm  Street,  New  York  City 
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How  do  Your  Sacrifices 
Compare  with  These  ? 


The  American  boy  who  goes  to  war  gives  up 
the  position  which  means  so  much  to  his 
future,  or  the  little  business  which  has  just  begun 
to  show  promise  of  success. 


He  severs  home  ties;  gives  up  home  comforts;  leaves 
behind  parents,  friends,  wife,  or  sweetheart. 

He  faces  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to  take  up  life 
anew  when  he  returns ; of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  years 
of  hard  work  have  won  for  him. 

He  faces  the  possibility  of  coming  back  incapacitated  for 
earning  a living,  and  of  being  dependent  upon  his  friends  or 
upon  charity. 

He  faces  the  possibility  of  never  coming  home  at  all. 

Facing  these  things,  he  goes  to  France  to  fight  for  us 
who  remain  safely  at  home, — and  when  the  moment  comes  for 
him  to  go  over  the  top — he  GOES ! 

What  will  he  think,  how  will  he  feel,  if 
we  complain  because  we  are  asked  to  make 
a few  sacrifices  for  him,  — sacrifices  so 
insignificant  when  compared  with  his? 

Show  him  that  to  invest  in  Liberty  Bonds  is  not  a sac- 
rifice but  a privilege,— an  appreciation  of  his  sacrifice! 


And  When  you  buy — 

‘BUY! 


LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
120  BROADWAY  - NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  space  contributed  by  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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PAnON  PAINT  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Paint  Plan 

BOOK  FREE 
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The  Interiors  and 
exterior  shown  in 
color  with  specification 
to  show  how  to  ^et ; 
the  decorative  effect 


This  book  free — puts  in  your  hands  results  of  the  best  work  of  leading  decorators, 
and  gives  the  results  to  you  in  a way  that  you  can  use  them  to  get  the  same  fine  effects 
yourself.  This  book  shows  you,  in  color,  the  decorative  plan  of  a large  number  of  exter- 
iors, and  the  color  schemes  of  the  interiors  room  by  room.  It  also  shows  you  the  floor 
plans,  and  gives  you  specifications  for  carrying  out  the  entire  floor  decorative  plan. 

This  book  is  free  to  any  contracting  builder,  or  painter,  or  to  any  home  builder. 
Please  tell  us  which  you  are  when  you  write  for  it  today — as  this  free  offer  is  limited. 

Remember  too  that  Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints  are  scientific,  standardized  paints, 
extra  rich  in  linseed  oil,  the  life  of  paints.  Write  today  for  this  free  book  of  paint  plans. 
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There  are  three  reasons  why  more  and  more  master  painters 
every  year  are  using 


for  walls  and  ceilings.  The  reasons  are: 

PiP^ST— Liquid  Velxet  is  a flat  enamel  that  is  easy  working  and 
has  an  unusually  large  spread. 

Second — Liquid  Velvet  positively  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel. 

This  quality,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  washable,  makes  every 
Liquid  Velvet  job  satisfactory  to  the  customer. 

Third— Liquid  Velvet  does  not  get  hard  in  the  can,  and  it  may 
be  applied  wtthout  showing  laps  or  brush  marks. 

Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  merit  are  Master  Var ns sh, 
Flexico  White  Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish. 

Booklets  and  color  charts  on  request. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 


1403  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Tears 


tomary  efflcient  manner.  Mr.  Breese_  is  an  enthusiastic 
memher  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association. 

At  Childress,  Tex.,  Master  Painter  E.  S.  Butcher  is  bask- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  an  old-fashicned  early  spring  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  meanwhile  getting  work  along  at  his  shop 
in  a way  to  please,  as  his  custoni  is,  his  superior  oflicers  of 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway.  By  the  way,  do 
you  happen  to  know  of  a road  which  displays  a better 
painted  and  finished  equipment  than  the  Denver  City  line? 

Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associ- 
ation of  Railroad  Veterans  March  17  (which  was  Ladies’ 
Day  and  St.  Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning,  also),  and  the 
usual  happy  hour  or  two  was  enjoyed. 


Miaster  Locomotive  Painter  George  W.  Gehman,  of  the 
Readville,  Mass.,  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Mr. 
Gehman  was  a member  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Railroad  Veterans,  and  also  a member  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association.  He  attended  many 
of  the  conventions  of  the  Association  and  enjoyed  a wide 
acquaintance  among  the  members.  He  was  a mian  of 
ling  wortli,  a niGclianic  of  tho  old  scTiool,  and  a most  effici- 
ent  manager  of  men.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 

Three  members  and  a former  member  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  have  passed  from 
this  life  within  the  last  few  months.  The  man  on  the  gray 
horse  is  busy,  and  none  are  able  to  deny  him  an  interview 
when  he  calls. 


One  of  the  busy  and  capable  street  railway  foreman 
painters  is  Charles  Clapp,  of  the  Ithaca  Traction  Co.  This 
young  man  is  a m.ost  capable  sign  writer  and  striper  and 
ornamental  painter  in  general,  and  his  work  upon  the 
equipment  of  the  above  company  is  easily  in  the  A.  1 class. 

T nwrence  Pettigo,  who  succeeded  the  late  Prank  Fiske 
at  lis.,  stops  ot  the  St.  L,  and  K.  C.  Rail- 

wav  IS  proving  his  ability  to  assume  responsibility,  and 
already  he  is  making  a fine  record  in  the  matter  of  credit- 


able results. 

The  annual 
burgh  Railway 


report  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
recently  issued,  shows  Master  Painter 


.lames  Gratton’s  department  to  have  been  whipping  a lot  of 
equipment  into  shape  during  1917.  They  are  doing  a good 
class  of  work  oh  this  road,  not  the  least  of  which  comes 
from  the  department  of  Mr.  Gratton. 

At  the  Kent,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Forman 
Painter  Fred  W.  Bowers  is  pushing  w'ork  along  as  if  he 
really  means  to  win  the  war  this  summer,  meanwhile  cul- 
tivating a miniature  flower  garden  and  potato  patch  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  shop  office.  Fred  Bowers,  Eddie 
Stair  and  Warner  Bailey  are  clearly  entitled  to  honors  and 
a place  on  the  all-American  team  of  champion  florists. 

At  Moberly,  Mo.,  Master  Painter  J.  J.  CUllen  of  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad  is  doing  daily  a little  more  than  his  bit  to 
keep  painting  repairs  at  their  standard.  Cullen  is  a val- 
uable employe  of  the  Wabash  and  he  is  from  Missouri, 
which  many  .good  men  consider  an  advantage  next  to  a 


college  education. 

At  Colorado  Springs  Foreman  Painter  Z.  J.  Gervais  of  the 
Colorado  City  Railway  is  handling  the  usual  run  of  paint- 
ing  r©pa/irs  in  liis  ELCCUstomocl  efficiont  ni'anner.  Spring- 
time  in  Colorado  is  what  the  darkey  called  the  Easter  hat, 
and  that,  as  you  know,  is  nice  enough,  generally  speaking, 
to  get  more  than  a second  glance  from  a mere  man.  There- 
fore, Z.  J.  is  a mighty  contented  man  just  now. 


Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green  of  the  Chicago  shops  of  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  is  leading  out  with 
la  spring  drive  on  painting  repairs  that  promises  plenty  of 
shining  apparel  for  the  passenger  equipment  cars  of  his 
road.  This  road  has  a passenger  equipment  total  of  1,982 
cars,  which  should  help  to  keep  Mr.  Green  from  acquiring 
an  uncontrollable  attack  of  spring  fever. 

They  lare  still  using  snow  shoes  up  in  the  Pine  Tree  state, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  Master  Painter  J.  A.  Brad- 
bum  at  the  Waterville,  Me.,  shops  of  the  Marne  Central 
Railway,  is  getting  a summer  coat  upon  the  equipment  un- 
der his  efficient  care  and  working  the  usual  force  of  men 
full  time.  ^ ^ 

Since  Uncle  Sam  took  the  railroads  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  Foreman  Painter  W.  A.  Buchanan  of  the  Buffalo 
shops  of  Pheobe  Snow’s  matchless  road  of  anthracite  has 
been  as  quiet  as  a mouse  nibbling  the  inner  vitals  of  a 
freshly  made  cheese.  Nevertheless,  you  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  W.  A.  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  a 
standard  volume  of  equipment,  with  all  hands  waiting  for 
the  foretold  financial  landslide. 

Charley  Carter,  foreman  painter  of  the  Frisco’s  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  shops,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  early  spring, 
and  in  addition  to  giving  care  to  a good  run  of  painting  re- 
pairs he  is  preaching  war  garden  and  grinding  his  trusty 
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Master  Painter  Prank  Ij.  Miller  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
shops  of  the  Rochester  Street  Railway  must  be  credited 
with  turning  out  some  of  the  best  looking  work  to  be  seen 
in  the  Flower  City. 


Master  Pa.inter  P.  J.  Hoffman  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
shops  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  is  one  of  the  alert 
officials  of  that  enterprising  little  line.  He  is  now  vigor- 
ously pushing  painting  repairs  through  the  Columbus 
shops,  meanwhile  keeping  a sharp  eye  on  the  passenger  car 
roof  problem,  steel  and  canvas,  as  a matter  of  duty  to  the 
'Special  committee  on  this  subject  of  which  he  is  ^ an 
esteemed  member.  This  committee  is  an  important  piece 
of  machinery  belonging  to  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association 
and  is  expected  to  report  at  the  next  convention  of  that 
organization. 


Perhaps  it  is  uot  generally  known  that  Secretary  A.  P. 
Dane  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association  is  a “natural  born” 
sign  writer  and  ornamental  painter  and  an  exceedingly 
clever  one,  too.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and  at  one  time, 
shortly  after  the  good  lady’s  cow  upset  the  milk,  he  foi’  a 
season  showed  the  citizens  of  Chicago  what  real  art  in  sign 
writing  is  like.  Previous  to  this  he  held  forth  ais  a sign 
painter  in  Charley  Copp’s  favorite  village,  otherwise  I.,aw- 
rence.  Mass.,  and  should  you  stroll  about  the  streets  of  this 
picturesque  community  today  you  would  doubtless  find 
numerous  examples  of  Albert’s  artistic  influence  still  wel- 
coming buyers  and  sellers. 

Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
once  said  that  “overpainting  and  overvarnishing,  like  over- 
loading the  stomach,  a.re  the  foundation  of  many  troubles. 
There  are  99  people  in  this  country  who  are  dying_  from 
som.e  form  of  dyspepsia,  caused  by  overeating  and  eating  in 
a rush,  to  one  who  dies  from  starvation  from  lack  of  suf- 
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IIIUSTIIES 


The  Opportunity  of  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Trade 

The  entrance  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  into  the  paint  field  means  much  more  than 
that  we  are  going  to  sell  paint.  ' 

It  means  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  the  paint  industry. 

The  same  organizing,  operating,  selling  facilities  and  abilities  that  have  earned 
for  the  Du  Pont  Company  unquestioned  world  leadership  in  other  fields  of  industry,  are 
being  applied  in  the  paint  business. 

Just  as  the  dealer  who  represents  Du  Pont  in  the  explosives  field  automatically  gets 
the  bulk  of  that  trade  in  his  locality,  so  will  the  dealer  who  represents  Du  Pont  in  the 
paint  field  automatically  get  the  bulk  of  the  paint  trade. 

We  believe  there  has  been  too  much  tin  can  and  too  little  annual  net  profit  in  the 
merchandizing  af  paint. 

We  propose  to  sell  the  protective  and  decorative  features  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
finishes,  rather  than  the  cans,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  business  show  a much 
larger  annual  net  to  our  dealers. 

We  want,  in  every  city,  town  and  small  town,  a full  line  agency  for 


Town 

pAINy 


and  another  full  line  agency  for 


WOOD  FINISHES 


Each  line  is  complete  in  itself  and  on  the  highest  plane  of  quality  and  reputation.  Each 
is  now  backed  by  the  organization  and  resources  of  the  Du  Pont  Company. 

Act  Promptly  if  You  Want  This  Desirable  Connection 

In  many  towns  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  agencies  are  already  established. 
In  other  towns  we  have  numerous  dealers  in  other  lines,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear 
from  several  from  the  same  city  or  town. 

Except  in  large  cities,  we  do  not  want  more  than  one  Harrison  and  one  Bridgeport 
agency. 

Prompt  action  will  impress  us  that  you  are  a live  wire  and  probably  the  man  we 
want. 

Please  write,  stating  which  line  you  prefer,  and  we  will  promptly  lay  our  plan  be- 
fore you. 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Ck)mpany 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
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REGISTERED 
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DEGRAH-ING”  instead  of 
Shellacing  and  Varnishing 
has  now  become  a fixed  daily, 
habit  with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  master  painters  all  over  the  country. 

Why  should  you  continue  to  use^ 
shellac  and  ordinary  varnish  w’hen  De- 
grah  cuts  the  cost  of  shellac  and  var-t 
nish  almost  in  half — and  does  the  same-^ 
work  so  much  better. 

Is  the  use  of  shellac  and  old  style  ^ 
varnishes  merely  a matter  of  sentiment  [i 
with  you — because  you  have  always  i 
used  them  ? Or  do  you  really  want  to  i 
know  and  to  use  the  latest,  greatestji 
product  ever  created — for  finishing 
floors — all  kinds  of  woodwork — for 
highest  class  rubbing  and  polishing— 
as  a mixing  varnish? 

The  use  of  Degrah  is  a matter  of 
saving  money  on  the  first  cost — a mat- 
ter of  saving  time — a matter  of  saving 


Varnish  Company 


Makers  of  World- 
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on  the  amount  of  material  required — a 
matter  of  getting  jobs  for  you  in  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Why  not  for  once  forget  your  old 
antipathy  to  trying  new  things  ? GET 
some  Degrah — just  a small  can — and 
learn  about  it.  See  how  it  dries  in 
from  twenty  minutes  to  three  hours. 
Watch  how  pore-filling  and  non-pene- 
trating it  is — how  it  does  not  raise  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  nor  muddy  spirit 
stains.  Note  its  beautiful  high  natural 
gloss,  the  quickness  with  which  it  can 
be  rubbed  down  to  a soft  flat  effect, 
or  polished  to  a mirror-like  brilliance. 

For  floors  nothing  has  ever  rivalled 
the  way  Degrah  resists  wear,  water, 
strongest  ammonia — everything. 

For  all  interior  trim,  nothing  has 
ever  stood  the  hard  knocks  so  well. 

For  table  tops,  nothing  has  ever 
dried  so  quickly  or  resisted  hot  plates, 
water  and  all  kinds  of  general  usage  so 
perfectly. 


You  can’t  get  anything  else  like  De- 
grah for  there  never  was  anything  be- 
fore so  tough,  resilient,  durable  and 
inexpensive — and  there  is  no  other 
product  that  does  the  work  of  shellac, 
lacquer  and  every  kind  of  interior  var- 
nish— all  in  one. 

The  biggest  secret  of  DEGRAH- 
DIFFERENCE  is  that  it  is  made  from 
oil  taken  from  sheep’s  wool — and  how 
we  do  it  will  remain  as  difficult  a prob- 
lem for  other  manufacturers  to  solve — 
as  the  mystery  of  how  we  make  Key- 
stona. 

Go'  to  your  dealer  or  jobber  and  say 
“I  want  Degrah.”  If  he  hasn’t  it  and 
won’t  get  it  for  you — write  us  at  once, 
and  we  will  tell  you  of  some  one  near 
you  who  will  supply  you  quickly  and 
conveniently.  Full  information  con^ 
tained  in  a leaflet,  showing  sample  of 
Degrah,  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  re- 
quest. 


1 20  Keystona  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Famous 
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Build  your 
reputation 
on  jobs  that 
last! 

WHEN  you  decorate 
with  water-mixed 
paints  your  good  work- 
manship is  soon  marred 
by  soil,  grease,  scratches 
and  peeling. 

When  you  paint  with 


your  good  work  adver- 
tises you  for  years — be- 
cause washing  restores 
cleanliness,  marring  or 
scratching  is  difficult 
and  colors  do  not  fade. 

You  can  say  to  prospects, 
“Look  at  these  jobs 
where  I used  Mellotone 
several  years  ago  and 
see  how  near  like  new 
the  walls  look  today.” 

A reputation  for  work 
that  looks  new  for  years 
brings  you  the  best  peo- 
ple. On  the  permanency 
of  Mellotone  you  can 
build  a profitable  busi- 
ness of  permanency. 

Jhe  Cowe  Brothers 
Company' 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Toronto 


WRITE 


Lowe  Brothers  Service 
Dept,  for  particulars 
about  furnishing  complete  color  plans — 
for  jobs  of  any  size — that  will  get  you 
the  business  at  the  highest  price  in  town. 


ficient  food.  And  there  Is  about  the  same  ratio  of  cars  in 
passenger  equipment  that  are  cracking  to  pieces  that  are 
being  oVierloiadcd  with  paint  and  varnish  to  one  that  is 
perishing  for  want  of  it.”  Isn’t  this  the  gospel  truth,  or 
very  near  it,  today? 


One  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad’s  enterprising  and 
thoughtful  foreman  painters  is  located  at  Lamhertville, 
N.  J.,  in  the  person  of  J.  T.  Casey.  Oasey  should  not  be 
confused  with  another  illustrious  citizen  who  made  fame 
and  a home  run  one  eventful  day,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
doing  daily  useful  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  that  in  due 
time  will  give  him.  a niche  on  the  company’s  roll  of  honor, 
and  that  indeed  is  great  gain. 

One  of  the  yaluable  employes  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  is  John  W.  Chism,  foreman  painter  at  the  shops  of 
the  company’s  Memphis,  Tenn.,  plant.  Mr.  Chism  is  con- 
stantly doing  a lot  of  painting  and  varnishing  repairs,  and 
doing  them  in  a manner  to  elicit  the  commendation  of  his 
company.  He  is  an  esteemed  member  of  the  M,  C.  and 
Li.  P.  Association. 


At  Murphysboro,  111.,  Foreman  Painter  W.  M.  Callaway, 
in  charge  of  painting  ropairs  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way, is  rounding  up  the  forces  for  the  spring  rush  of  work 
in  his  usual  efficient  manner.  W.  M:.  is  an  association  mem- 
ber of  ability,  and  above  about  everything  else  likesi  to  talk 
paint  and  painting  topics. 


w.  w.  r remand  of  the  Western  Maryland’s  Hagerstown, 
Md  shops  will  be  found  busily  engaged  in  working  through 
a standard  volume  of  equipment  right  along,  .and  as  fore- 
nian  painter  at  a busy  point,  doing  his  officiai  and  patri- 
ouc  duty  every  day.  ^ 

Foreman  Painter  William  Justis  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga, 
shops  ot  the  .Southern  Railway  is  located  at  one  of  the  im- 
portant centres  of  Southern  Railway  activities.  He  is  do- 
ing good  work  at  these  shops  and  his  force  of  men  has  thus 
far  not  been  badly  crippled  through  war’s  grim  progress. 


South”  Foreman  Phinter  is  found  at 
.f.  ®irrningham,  Ala.,  shops  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
VI  le  Railway,  where  daily  W.  W.  Norwood  is  on  the  job 
helping  to  win  the  war  through  the  upkeep  of  the  trans- 
portation equipment.  Norwood  is  one  of  the  hustlers  of  the 
watermelon  country  and  la  painter  of  ability. 


T ^^^ster  Painter  W.  J.  Russell  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad  is  getting  out  the  usual  volume  of  equip- 
.ment  at  tht  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  company.  Mr 
Russell  IS  a veteran  craftsman  and  a long  time  member  of 
tiie  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters,’  Association. 


Another  dweller  in  the  enterprising  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
is  that  good  foreman  painter  and  irrepressible  baseball  en- 
thusiast, Gus  Derrick,  of  the  Pere  Marquette  forces.  Der- 
rick is  also  quite  as  enthusiastic  in  regards  to  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  in  which  organization  his 
counsel  is  appreciated. 

Mastfr  Painter  George  Warlick  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  is  having  the  usual  run  of 
spring  painting  repairs  at  his  Chicago  shop.  George  is  an 
cx-president  of  the  Association  and  one  of  its  most  valued 
members  today. 


A recent  visitor  at  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines  discovered  that  the  West  Albany  plant 
is  of  an  extensive  character,  and  that  in  one  part  of  it  a 
number  of  dining,  mail  and  baggage  cars,  all-steel  con- 
struction, are  being  built.  This  new  equipment,  along  with 
the  -volume  of  repainting  repairs,  is  likely  to  give  Master 
Painter  H.  M,  Butts  and  his  capable  assistant,  D.  C.  Sher- 
wood, plenty  of  work  for  months  tO'  come. 


Master  Painter  C.  O.  Smith  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake 
Hrie  Railroad,  at  the  Greenville,  Pa.,  shops  is  handling  a 
strong  volume  of  equipment  prepa.ratory  to  the  summer 
season.  The  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  operate  about  66  pas- 
senger equipment  cars,  12,963  freight  cars  and  178  locomo- 
tives, and  all  this  equipment  appears  well  groomed  and 
painted  as  a result  of  Mr.  Smith’s  efficient  oversight. 

Louis  Graton,  a former  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  painter 
and  sign  writer,  now  a resident  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  and  the 
proprietor  of  Woodland  farm,  recently  met  with  an  acci- 
dent by  which  his  left  index  finger  was  badly  cut,  and  at 
present  he  is  “quite  out  of  it.”  Prior  to  this  mishap  Louis 
had  cut  ten  cords  of  wood  during  the  -winter,  which  isn’t  a 
bad  season’s  work  for  a sprightly  young  chap  of  70  years. 
He  is  an  extensiv’-ely  sought  for  grange  lecturer,  a straw- 
berry culturist,  and  one  of  the  happiest  soil  tillers  this  side 
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of  N'antucket.  If  you  harbor  a thought  that  oar  painting  is 
not  a healthy  occupation  behold  Louis  Graton,  young  and 
frisky  at  70  lOlooming  summers,  and  'take  courage. 

George  Rollo,  foreman  painter  at  the  Erie  Railroad’s  Pat- 
terson, N.  J.,  shops,  is  one  of  the  company’s  able  staff  of 
department  officials.  George  is  a busy  man,  in  a busy  town, 
but  he  has, a handshake  for  the  stranger  within  the  gates 
and  a welcome  that  makes  you  feel  at  home  even  in  Pat- 
terson. 

■\Iaster  Painter  T.  J.  Mullally  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines, 
Chicago,  111.,  keeps  his  men  spreading  paint  and  flowing 
varnish  same  as  usual.  T.  J.  hopes  to  some  day  welcome 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  Windy  City  for  con- 
vention purposes  and  incidentally  to  show  them  that  the 
gospel  of  “use  more  paint’’  is  being  lived  up  to  most  faith- 
fully in  Chicago. 


N.  P.,  O.  and  V.  Club  Appeals  for  W.  S.  S. 
Fund. 

We  know  that  you  must  realize  that  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a fearful  struggle.  We  know  that  you  are, 
as  we  all  are,  desirous  of  seeing  this  war  brought  to 
a speedy  end  through  a good  and  honorable  peace  for 
the  United  States  and  its  Allies.  The  sale  of  War 
Saving  Stamps  is  slowly  and  surely  helping  the  gov- 
ernment attain  this  end.  The  paint,  oil  and  varnish 
industries  desire  to)  help  you  further  in  the  sale  of 
your  stamps,  want  to  increase  your  sales,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  publicity  is  necessary.  We  intend  to 
give  publicity  to  your  endeavors,  but  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  money.  May  we  not  ask 
you,  as  patriots,  to  contribute  ?5  toward  our  campaign 
to  give  publicity  to  the  sale  of  War  Saving  Stamps? 

The  National  War  Savings  Committee  has  requested 
our  division  to  raise  ?500  for  advertising  purposes  in 
order  that  they  may  promote  the  sale  of  stamps  to  the 
people  who  should  buy  them.  Send  check  to 

New  York  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club, 

War  Saving  Stamp  Committee, 

John  Lucas,  Chairman. 


Wants  Roads’  Varnish  Needs. 

Director  General  McAdoo  has  asked  all  railroads  under 
Federal  control  to  report  the  amount  of  varnish  used  on 
cars,  etc.,  during  1917,  with  such  other  information  as 
will  be  “useful  and  pertinent.” 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  obtain  some  estimate 
01  the  needs  of  the  roads  for,  1918.  Because  of  the  war 
the  demand  for  varnish  has  been  very  large,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  government  may  feel  impelled  to  taks 
some  drastic  steps  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  information  now  requested  will  include  the  names 
of  brand,  vendor  and  manufacturer,  also  the  price  and 
quantity  of  the  varnishes  used.  This  data  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  uses  to  which  the  varnish  has  been 
put  by  the  roads,  as  whether  for  inside  and  outside  finish. 


Glidden  Gets  Whittier-Coburn. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
absorbed  the  Whittier-Coburn  Company,  manufacturers  of 
paints  and  varnishes,  San  Francisco.  The  business  will 
be  continued  as  the  Pacific  Coast  plant  and  office  of  the 
Glidden  Company. 

While  the  amount  paid  was  not  made  public,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  transfer  adds  more  than  $300,000  to  the 
$2,000,000  investment  of  the  Cleveland  concern. 

W.  B.  Weir,  president  of  the  Whittier-Coburn  Company, 
and  W.  J.  Weatherley,  secretary,  are  to  retire  from  the 
business  and  devote  themselves  to  other  work.  Alexander 
Sclater,  who  was  a vice-president  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany at  Los  Angeles  up  to  March  1,  who  has  been  made  a 
vice-president  of  the  Glidden  Company,  will  be  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  house. 


Raymond  H.  Jones,  formerly  with  the  George  D.  Weth- 
erill  Co.  and  the  Watrous  Varnish  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  (Plate  Glass  Co.,  is  a first  lieutenant,  S.  C.  A., 
and  is  stationed  at  the  United  States  Military  Hospital  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


From  Apprentice  to 
Contractor 

Many  ayoung  painter  has  made 
a name  for  himself  by  using  the 
best  varnish  only.  His  work  has 
been  given  lasting  beauty  and  his 
customers  lasting  satisfaction  by 
his  use  of 

Murphy  Varnish 

''the  varnish  that  lasts  longest’' 

The  beautiful  finish  it  imparts 
and  its  longest- lasting  qualities 
build  faith  among  a painter’s 
clients.  People  are  glad  to  trust 
him  with  big  jobs — the  kind  that 
produce  profit  as  well  as  reputa- 
tions. 

Lengthen  your  own  list  of  cus- 
tomers with  these  Murphy  pro- 
ducts: 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi- Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Satisfactory  new  trade  price 
and  discounts.  Write  for  infor- 
mation about  Murphy  co-opera- 
tion. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 


Newark 


Chicago 


Dougall  Vainish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 

ANA 
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Branches 

CHICAGO 

Warehsnse  and  Office 

519  W.Twelfth  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Warehonse  and  Office 

311  CaliforDia  Street 


That  much-to-be*desired 
quality  — permanence — is 
positively  certain  when 
the  painter  uses 

ionize 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

Easy  flowing,  slow-setting — this  master 
made-in-America  enamel  aids  in  reduc- 
ing excessive  labor  costs  and  is  preferred 
by  particular  painters  everywhere.  No 
‘runs”— no  “sags,”  and  ample  time  to  go 
back  and  “pick  up”  the  work — these  are  a 
few  y^janize  advantages. 

■ J I my  ^ 

Another  Advantage — Immediate  Delivery 

Write  today  for  ournew  booklet,  ^‘Recent  Pacific  Coast  Architecture” 


Everett  Station 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  took  place  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Oddfellow’s  Temple  on  March  7,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
“Past-Presidents’  Night.’’ 

An  excellent  menu  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  There  was 
a good  attendance  of  members.  The  following  past-presi- 
dents were  present:--  Jno.  M.  Faircloth,  Jas.  J.  O’Hearn, 
F.  H.  McCausland,  Jas.  Phinnemore,  J.  D.  Thomson,  Wm 
M.  Weekes,  'Stan.  Taylor  and  J.  R.  Robinson. 

After  supper  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Cheshire,  who  briefly  introduced  Mr.  J.  M.  Faircloth, 
the  dean  of  the  past-presidents,  as  chairman  for  the 
evening. 


Mr.  Faircloth  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  present,  but 
regretted  that  two  of  the  past-presidents  were  unable  to  be 
m attendance.  He  did  not  propose  to  make  a speech.  As 
each  of  the  past-presidents  would  be  called  upon  to  say 
.something,  short  addresses  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
the  order  of  the  evening. 

iMr.  Frank  H.  McCausland  was  the  first  speaker.  It  was 
a great  pleasure  for  him  to  be  present.  He  would  like  to 
see  such  gatherings  beld  oftener.  The  supper  had  certainly 
been  a bang  up"  success. 


Mr.  Phinnemore  was  greeted  with  applause  when  he  arose 
recalled  the  many  happy  times  they  had 
spent  together  m the  past,  and  hoped  the  future  held  in 
store  for  them  many  such  pleasant  reunions. 

mature,  of  the 
mutual  helpfulness  of  the  Associ- 
ati^  whicn  gave  it  value.  He  would  like  to  see  more 
gatherings  during  the  summer  months. 

briefly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
prSS  'Association  would  continue  to 

Mr.  Stan  Taylor  was  in  hearty  accord  with  what  had 
&e?ery 


Mr.  Robinson  was  greeted  with  the  singing  of  “0,  You 
Beautiful  Doll.’’  This  somewhat  embarrassed 
managed  to  pull  himself  together  and 
^ members  for  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 

He  naa  been  received. 


Mr.  O’Hearn  said  that,  although  he  had  been  somewhat 
undOT  the  weather  for  the  past  three  Aveeks,  he  felt  he 
must  come  to  this  meeting.  There  was  nothing  else  that 
TOuld  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  comfortable  fireside. 
He  would  never  forget  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
was  at  all  times  extended  to  him  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  presidential  chair. 

^e  business  of  the  evening  was  next  taken  up. 
proTCd  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 


Communications  were  read  from  the  following: 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  McGhan, 
of  Wlashington,  D.  C. 

A resolution  of  condolence  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pell,  who 
had  a brother  killed  in  Flanders  recently. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  presented  the  report'  of  the  Special 
Oommittee  dealing  with  matters  of  local  importance. 

The  medal  won  by  Hieut.  J.  H.  Hughes  as  the  champion 
oarsman  of  France  was  passed  around  for  inspection  and 
was  greatly  admired. 


A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Chef  Paris  and 
ms  assistants  for  the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
had  catered  for  the  evening. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

lA  number  rema.ined  to  a game  of  progressive  euchre. 
The  prize  winners  for  the  evening  were  H.  G.  Hawkins 
R.  Wood  and  W.  Paris.  ’ 


lA  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  and 
Decorators’  Association  was  held  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Oddfellow’s  Temple  on  March  21,  1918. 

Supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  There  was  a good  at- 
tendance. 

After  supper  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent 'Cheshire,  who  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  Avere  read  and 
adopted. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  folloAAing:— 

{Continued  to  Page  42.) 


few  Jersex 

zinc 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


right  proportion 
of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
covering  power  of  a paint. 

The  painter  who  uses  a 
zinc  paint,  therefore, 
saves  on  his  paint  and 
his  customer  gets  a more 
durable  painting  job. 

That  is  good  business 
for  both. 

We  gladly  furnish  names  of 
manufacturers  who  make 
prepared  zinc  paints,  also 
those  who  grind  zinc  and 
lead  together  in  oil. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  Neiv  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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^‘The  High  Character  of  this 

Varnish  Contributes  its  Full  Share 
to  the  Excellent  Results  Obtained” 

Look  behind  the  conservative  words  from  the  decorator  of  Pittsburgh’s  Union  Arcade — 
one  of  the  remarkable  buildings  of  America. 

In  other  words — when  skill  combines  with  good  materials,  utmost  excellence  is  the 
result — a result  not  to  be  demanded  unless  you  put  into  the  hands  of  your  decorator  the 
highest  quality  materials. 


Enduring 
elegance — that  is  the 
true  test  of  varnish 
value. 

Specify  high  grade  finishes — those  that 
grow  older  beautifully;  that  have  character, 
individuality  and  durability. 

If  you  have  never  seen  the  long-lasting 
individuality  and  richness  of  Pitcairn 
finishes,  you  are  safe  in  judging  its 
quality  by  the  prestige  of  buildings  in 


which  it  is  used— such  buildings  as  the 
Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh;  The  Railroad 
Building,  St.  Paul;  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Milwaukee;  Black  stone  Apart- 
ments, Milwaukee;  South  Western  Life  In- 
surance Building,  Dallas  and  Algonquin 
Apartments,  Baltimore,  etc. 

, In  every  part  of  America,  as  building  after 
building  of  architectural  prestige  is  complet- 
ed, you  find  Pitcairn  finishes  a conspicuous 
decorative  feature. 


PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


NEWARK 


MILWAUKEE 


LOS  ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES  IN  26  LEADING  CITIES 
Sold  by  dealers  and  responsible  painters  everywhere 
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LIQUID  Wood  Filler 
TROKAL  Floor  Finish 
NEEOLYTE  White  Enamel 
SUPERIOR  Oil  Colors 
SHINGLE  Stains 

C.  M.T.  COATING)  for  Cement,  Concrete,  Stucco,  Etc. 

Whether  Interior,  Exterior  or  Floors 

Quality  Products  Through  and  Through.  They  Spell  Durability, 

Economy  and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect  and  also  Owner. 


Every  Painter  should  have  a working  acquaintance  with  “NICE”  JAPAN.  It’s  the 
strongest  Elastic  Dryer  made  that  will  not  injure  the  paint.  It’s  sure, 
safe,  reliable  always — Summer  or  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall. 

A liberal  sample  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


ASK  FOR  1918  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Mailed  Promptly  on  Request 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

Offices  and  Sales  Dept.,  268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
Paint  Works,  201-207  Spruce  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


VARNISH  WORKS 


Penn.  R.  R.,  State,  High  & Howell  Sts., 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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Spring  Wall-Paper  Week 

APRIL  22  to  27 

X^E’RE  going  to  do  our  part  to  make  Spring  Wall- 
Paper  W^eek  a big  success. 

And  we  believe  you  are  going  to  pitch  in  and  do 
your  boosting  bit.  W^eve  got  to  pull  together  every 
yard  of  the  way.  We Ve  got  to  ''put  over""  Spring 
Wall-Paper  Week  in  grand  style. 

And,  please  remember,  the  success  of  Wall-Paper  Week  and  the 
entire  Wall-Paper  campaign  is  largely  up  to  you  dealers  and  decorators. 

You  will  receive  through  the  mails  an  envelope  containing  a 
striking  window-poster  and  streamers  announcing  Wall-Paper  Week 
and  inviting  folks  into  your  store  to  look  over  the  new  Spring  styles. 
If  you  do  not  get  this  in  the  next  week  or  so,  let  us  know  about  it. 

A leading  feature  of  Wall-Paper  Week  will  be  the  Window-Dis- 
play Contest.  $100  will  be  distributed  among  the  five  dealers  who 
get  up  the  most  attractive,  business-getting  windows  for  Wall-Paper 
Week.  No  particular  manufacturer’s  product  need  be  used.  Contest 
closes  May  10th.  Send  a photograph  of  your  window-display  to 
headquarters.  The  editors  of  the  three  leading  trade  journals  will 
be  the  judges. 

We  are  ready  to  supply  you  with  electros  or  mats  for  advertising 
m your  local  newspaper.  Simply  ask  for  them.  In  short,  we  are 
ready  to  go  the  limit  to  help  you  cash  in  on  Spring  Wall-Paper 
^Veek.  Just  call  on  us  for  whatever  help  you  need. 

Get  in  touch  with  headquarters  at  once  for  any  information 
desired  and  remember  the  date— April  22nd  to  April  27th. 


ALLIED  WALL-PAPER  INDUSTRY 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

General  Offices:  1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 
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For  li^Fs  Instead  of t>amtFafomine  or  MiF Paper 


Thousands  of  merchants  make  big  profits  each  year  and  many  satisfied  customers 
through  selling  Alabastine  for  interior  walls. 

In  the  first  place,  the  profits  are  good,  the  demand  popular;  new  customers  are 
I being  sent  into  our  dealer’s  stores  all  the  time. 

These  Ring  Your  Cash  Register 

The  foundation  of  Alabastine’s  wonderful  popularity  and  constantly  increasing  demand  is  our  big  yearly 
national  magazine  campaign.  The  fruits  of  this  great  campaign  go  to  every  dealer  han  ing  a astine. 
For  the  most  aggressive  dealers  and  whoever  wants  them,  we  have  additional  sales  helps  as  to  ows  . 

Thousands  of  dealers  have  their  advertisement  printed  on  the  back  covers  of  generous  supplies  of  our  lithographed  booklets, 
which  we  gave  them  free  of  charge,  and  for  which  they  pay  the  small  charge  of  house-to-house  distri  ution. 

Thousands  of  dealers  take  advantage  of  our  24  sheet  poster  proposition  of  our  newspaper  electrotype  proposition  o our 
four-color  signs  and  handsomely  lithogriphed  window  displays. 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS— EGG  SHELL  -FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties  Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a similar  purpose 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Shop  Information 

the  surface  after  the  rubbing  out  work  has  been  completed. 
Much  of  the  real  finishing  of  work  can  be  performed,  and 
indeed  should  be  performed,  in  the  early  stages  of  making 
up  the  filler  and  roughstuff  foundation,  and  an  important 
part  of  that  work  consists  of  getting  the  surface  defects 
patched  with  putty  and  rendered  invisible  under  an 
adequate  depth  of  pigment.  Admittedly,  the  steel  surface 
does  not  develop  cavities  like  wood,  but  there  is  the 
buckling  and  the  wrinkles,  and  the  spaces  about  the  mold- 
ings and  edges,  where  careful  a.nd  skilful  treatment  must 
be  had  both  with  putty  and  with  other  substances,  to 
fetch  the  parts  out  in  a way  comparable  with  the  main 
surface  field. 

What  Neglect  Does. 

A little  neglect  at  such  points  detracts  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finish  to  an  important  extent.  This  was 
shown  at  the  late  Grand  Central  Automobile  exhibition, 
Avhere  a good  many  cars  were  to  be  seen  with  parts  buckled 
about  the  panel  edges  and  along  the  moldings.  With  some 
extra  puttying  and  putty  glazing  this  rough  appearance 
could  have  been  eliminated.  It  was  stated  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  jobs  were  stock  cars,  which  had  been  taken 
directly  from  the  salesroom  to  the  floor  of  the  exhibition, 
but  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  force  of  the  contention 
that  all  such  parts  of  the  car  should  be  taken  care  of  with 
the  proper  material,  at  the  right  time,  and  while  the  finish 
is  in  the  early  stages  of  making  up.  It  is  an  extremely 
hazardous  undertaking  to  attempt  to  patch  up  the  surface 
after  the  roughstuff  has  been  rubbed,  and  nothing  of  the 
sort  ought  to  be  necessary,  save  in  case  of  an  accident. 
The  rubbing  is  intended  to  fetch  the  surface  out  to  a 
smooth  and  level  condition,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  system. 

Fix  Surface  Before  Second  Coat. 

The  writer  has  always  urged  the  need  of  getting  all  sur- 
face blemishes  fixed  upi  and  the  surface  made  perfect 


Automobile  Paint 

Years  ago  a very  successful  foreman  carriage  painter  used 
to  urge  upon  his  working  force  the  need  of  making  the 
filler  coats  sm.ooth  and  level  enough  to  insure  the  minimum 
number  of  coats  of  varnish  to  bring  out  the  finish  cor- 
rectly. The  '.vorking  practice  of  that  time,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  is  good  for  all  time.  The  surface  defects  should  be 
stopped  early  in  the  process  of  bringing  up  the  filler  and 
roughstuff  foundation  Above  the  second  coat  of  filler  or 
lead,  .as  the  case  may  be,  the  surface  defects  need  to  be 
taken  lull  care  of  by  stopping  with  hard  drying  putty.  This 
putty  should  be  a very  carefully  proportioned  and  wrought 
out  pigment,  made  smooth  and  fine,  with  no  coarse  par- 
ticles to  work  out  as  the  rubbing  or  sandpapering  is 
proceeded  with. 

Inferior  Surface  From  Poor  Putty. 

Much  of  the  poor  surfacing  comes  from  an  inferior  quality 
of  puttv  perhaps  badly  put  on.  G-iven  superior  ingredients, 
the  kneading  of  the  putty  had  best  be  ample  enough  to 
fetch  the  pigment  out  smooth  and  entirely  free  from  the 
small  substances  which  often  break  out  of  an  otherwise 
good  putty,  leaving  minute  holes  in  the  surface  plastered 
with  the  pigment.  The  putty  when  ready  for  application 
should  bear  handling  without  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and 
it  should  feel  smooth  and  velvety  in  the  hand  with  a free 
working  suppleness  to  it  that  allows  it  to  be  drawn  out 
under  the  knife  with  a glass-like  smoothness.  Now  when 
you  get  this  sort  of  putty  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
foundation  it  soon  becomes  lost  under  successive  coats  of 
pigment,  and  when  the  roughstuff  is  rubbed  out  the  putty 
is  forgotten  and  only  the  substance  of  the  strong  and  sure 
foundation  remains. 

Touching  Up  Done  Away  With. 

Then,  too,  when  the  putty  is  placed  early  and  fully  in 
the  foundation  structure,  and  the  work  is  given  a second 
ample  inspection  for  stray  defects,  with  more  bits  of  piitty, 
if  needed,  it  does  away  with  touching  up  and  fussing  with 
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Calcimines  and  W ater  P aints 

FOR  SPRING  PROFITS 

This  is  our  first  real  war  Spring  and  every  painter 
must  realize  that  business  is  not  going  to  be  “as 
usual.”  It  is  going  to  be  different.  Your  patrons 
will  have  just  as  much  desire  to  imptove  the  appear- 
ance of  their  rooms,  as  ever,  but  the  cost  of  decorat- 
ing with  wall  paper  and  oil  paint  will  be  so  much 
higher  than  formerly,  that  they  will  either  postpone 
the  work  or  turn  to  some  cheaper  material. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  turn  them.  Interest  them  in  the 
only  inexpisnsive  material  on  the  market — water -color. 
Watercolor  is  not  only  inexpensive  itself,  but  inex- 
pensive to  apply.  Fifteen  pounds  of  OAIjCTMINE 
plus  an  eight-inch  brush  and  a good  right  arm  will 
decorate  many  a room  beautifully  in  an  hour  and  at 
a merely  nominal  cost. 

The  proper  kind  of  watercolor  will  look  charming 
and  prove  reasonably  durable;  will  last  for  years 
unless  defaced.  Will  always  last  long  enough  to 
warrant  its  cost 

The  best  watercolors  are  those  we  sell  under  the 
names  MURALiTTE  and  PEiRMANITE.  The  former  is 
a high  grade  calcimine  and  the  latter  a high  grade 
water-paint. 

Introduce  these  materials  to*  your  patrons  and  urge 
a trial  job.  Recognize  and  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sire of  your  customers  to  economize  during  war  times, 
but  don’t  let  them  “do  nothing.”  Get  them  interested 
in  MURAEITE  and  PERMANITE  and  get  their  orders 
to  “fix  up,”  at  least  temporarily,  with  these  excellent 
materials. 

There’s  money  in  it,  profits  you  couldn’t  otherwise  earn. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  he  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Fiat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


as  to  condition  oefore  the  second  coat  of  roughtsuff  has 
been  applied,  and  this  is  not  at  all  a difficult  measure  of 
work,  once  the  habit  becomes  fixed.  The  smoother  and 
leveler  the  surface  is  at  the  end  of  the  roughstuff  rubbing 
the  greater  mass  of  material,  color,  varnish,  etc.,  may  be 
left  on  for  a body  to  unite  with  and  uphold  the  finishing 
coat  of  varnish.  And  that  means,  naturally,  the  stronpr 
and  more  durable  the  finish  is  sure  to  be.  'After  rubbing 
the  work  out  of  roughstuff  it  is  a good  plan  to  wash  the 
surface  most  carefully,  the  inside  of  the  body  included. 
Use  a couple  of  helpings  of  clean  water,  and  use  enough  of 
it  to  insure  a perfectly  clean  job,  inside  and  out.  This  will 
prove  a big  help  in  getting  clean  final  results. 

We  believe  that  when  the  surface  is  thus  washed  with 
two  water  helpings  it  is  approved  practice  to  dry  off  the 
work  with  a chamois  skin.  Then  before  applying  color  to 
the  job,  after  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  run  lightly  over 
it  with  No.  00  sandpaper.  This  will  serve  to  bring  a thin 
polish  to  the  surface  and  at  the  same  time  catch  away  any 
minor  foreign  substances.  We  thus  have  about  as  fine  and 
well  conditioned  a surface  to  start  the  last  stage  of  the 
finish  upon  as  one  may  expect  under  average  shop  methoim. 
With  a coat  of  flat  color  in  place,  and  one  coat  of  varnish- 
color,  the  rubbing  method  again  comes  'into  use.  In  this 
case  it  vdll  simply  need  a light  rub  with  a soft  sponge 
moistened  and  dipped  into  pumice  stone  flour.  Give  the 
surface  a uniform  rubbing  laid  on  very  lightly,  or  l^st 
enough  to  break  down  the  lustre  of  the  varnish  and  litt 
off  the  atoms  of  dirt.  So  in  all  the  rubbing  varnish  coate 
the  chief  aim  should  be  to  develop  an  even,  uniform  rub. 


rather  than  a close  one. 

Varnish  Left  as  Aid  to  Finishing. 

All  the  varnish  that  can  possibly  be  left  on  the  surface 
consistent  with  correct  surfacing  results  will  be  to  the  ad- 
• vantage  of  the  finish,  both  in  the  matter  of  appearance 
and  durability.  When  rubbing  do  not  pennit  the  water  ^d 
pumice  stone  flour  to  lay  too  long  upon  the  surface.  The 
friction  nourished  into  being  through  the  pressure  of  sur- 
facing to  a certain  extent  softens  up  the  varnish  atoms 
and  these  in  turn  lay  hold  on  the  pumice  stone  flour  and 
in  this  manner  the  surface  takes  on  what  is  called  flour- 
ing,” a condition  that  can  be  removed  only  through  rub- 
bing the  surface  with  a wet  felt  pad  or  roll.  This  operation 
is  sometimes  called  water  rubbing.  Where  the  surface  is 
kept  washed  up  as  the  rubbing  goes  along,  and  when  the 
varnish  is  amply  dry,  this  milky  nr  flouring  condition 
rarely,  if  ever,  gives  any  trouble,  for  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  due  to  develop.  , , x 

Browns,  amber  tones,  greens,  blues,  and  delicate 
colors  are  pigments  when  mixed  with  varnish  and  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  must  be  most  carefully  reduced  in 
the  form  of  varnish -color  by  rubbing  with  wa-ter  and 
pumice  stone,  otherwise  their  fine  tone,  and  lu^re,  and 


^^^>ne^  orthe  principal  aids  in  bringing  out  the  varnish 
coats  in  a shape  to  be  of  greatest  help  to  the  finishing  cog 
is  to  make  the  washing  up  after  each  rubbing  of  the  most 
thorough  character.  Wash  with  plenty  of  ’«^ater;  use  the 
water  tool  freely;  get  after  the  edges  of  the  body,  the 
under  side,  and  all  sides  where  the  pumice  stone  flour  is 
likely  to  lodge  and  stick  fast,  and  brush  everything  clean. 
Tbeii  finally^  at  each  washing,  go  over  the  surface  with  a 
fresh  supplV  of  water,  tooling  out  the  places  most  likely 
to  retain  particles  of  dirt  and  pumice  stone  flour,  and  then 
flooding  them  with  more  water.  All  these  operations  may 
seem  to  be  in  excess  of  the  really  necessary  amount,  but 
in  the  final  processes  they  will  invariably  be  found  the 
ones  which  count  for  the  largest  good  of  the  finish. 

How  Rubbing  Should  Be  Done. 

Going  back  for  a moment  to  the  process  of  rubbing 
roughstuff  we  find  that  no  small  share  of  the  Anish  is 
developed  during  the  completion  of  this  work  It  has  been 
said  above  that  the  surface  should  be  rubbed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a smooth  and  level  field.  To  produce 
such  a field  the  rubbing  should  be  performed  in  the  very 
best  manner  possible.  Plenty  of  water  is  an  essential, 
this  will  need  to  be  used  generously  under  the  stone  to 
insure  a free,  clean  working  condition,  with  a good  reduc- 
ine  effect,  under  a fair  pressure,  exerted  at  all  times.  In 
the  event  of  trying  to  get  along  with  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  workman  runs  the  risk  of  getting  pumice 
stone  pulp  and  roughstuff  substances  under  the  face  of 
the  rubbing  stone,  where  it  is  likely  to  cause  scratching 
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PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

has  a reputation 
for  continuous 
performance  un- 
equalled by  any 
other  brand. 


The  James  Roach  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  : 

As  users  of  “Eagle  White  Lead’’  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years,  we  are  in  a 
fair  position  to  judge  its  merits  Its 
purity  and  uniformity  have  been  main- 
tained under  all  conditions,  and  it  is  the 
one  article  which  we  have  never  found 
necessary  to  change  since  its  adoption 
by  this  concern. 


The  ninety  day  period  of  corrosion  in  the 
Old  Dutch  Process  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  results  in  a paint  material  having 
maximum  covering  power,  opacity,  fineness 
and  durability. 


These  invaluable  qualities  necessary  to  a perfect  paint 
material  are  embodied  in  every  keg  of 


New  York  Baltimore  CHICAGO  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Bufialo  CINCINNATI  St.  Louis  Cleveland 


HEUNBROTKLRS 
ilDECORRTOilSe 
495  30IH  ST. 
MIIURDKIIUIS 


Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  191£ 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Oo. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  wliich  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  ranch 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  aLso  wish  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelv.e_,l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Bros, 


Born  in  Ametica  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 


Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


1 THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO.. 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Street,  PhiUdelphia 

Send  U6  full  panicnlars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 


1 Name . . 

I Address. 
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FOR  DURABILITY 

and  continued  satisfaction 
on  the  job,  AD-EL-ITE 
Floor  Vanish  has  no 
equal.  It  will  always  re- 
main a credit  to  your 
selection  and  skill. 

The  AD-EL-ITE  Line 

Makes  All  the  World  Shine 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
Kansas  City  Toronto 


Mr.  Master  Painter: 


Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  Opacity 


WflRW 

ujHiTe 


LO^ 


Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 


And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemical  Corporation 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sales  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Yoni  cuBtomers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actnflj  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  jronnd  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  the;^  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton.,  Architect.,  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 

Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 

EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Catalogue  of 

‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist*' 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST,,  NEW  YORK 


The  Peifect  Paint  Vehicle 

IlNOlOL 

AO  1 _JM  A It  M ^ 

SYNTHETIC  LINSEED  OIL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNA.  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

3419  Smallman  Street 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Shipmeati  in  barrels  or  tank  cars. 
Prices  and  samples  on  request. 


LINOTOL  dries  to 
the  same  degree  of 
hardness  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time 
as  linsded  oil. 


Will  not  crack  or  alli- 
gator, peel,  blister  or 
craze. 

Will  work  with  ease 
under  the  brush  and 
spread  uniformly. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4-.  50  in  gallon  cans 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  f$r  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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ALPHABETS 

Letters  and  numerals  of  any  style  and  size;  sketches, 
designs,  layouts  sent  promptly  by  mail.  Send  5c.  in 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Roberts  Designing  Co., 
3706  Avenue  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED, 

A high-class,  experienced  varnish  maker.  Address,  stat- 
ing qualifications  and  salary  expected,  W.  H.  VE’ENE- 
MAN,  1700  Eastern  Parkway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a purchaser. 


and  gouging  of  the  surface.  In  the  work  of  rubbing  it  is 
a wise  plan  to  get  the  moldings,  if  any,  and  the  outer  rim 
of  the  surface,  rubbed  first.  It  will  always  be  found  easy 
enough  to  catch  the  middle  surface  of  the  panel  at  the  last, 
whereas  if  rubbed  first,  with  the  moldings  and  outer  rim 
of  the  field  left  for  the  final  bit  of  rubbing,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  defacing  some  part  of  the  work,  and  usually 
that  part  which  shows  most. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  rough  part  of  the  surface  it  had 
better  be  at  least  out  of  the  line  of  direct  vision  and  where 
inspection  is  least  likely  to  fall  sharply.  Rub  so  far  ^as 
possible  with  a direct,  straight  out  from  the  shoulder  and 
return  stroke  of  the  arm.  Avoid  circular  motions  of  the 
stone,  or  holding  the  stone  in  a way  to  use  the  edge  of  it 
rather  than  the  fiat  side  or  end. 

The  edge  of  the  stone,  even  as  an  excuse  for  getting  in 
close  corners,  is  not  to  he  encouraged  as  a rubbing  medium. 
So  far  as  may  be,  use  a stone  of  medium  size,  both  in 
breadth,  length  and  depth.  These  are  less  liable  to  break 
under  rubbing  pressure  and  gouge  or  rake  the  surface. 
The  small  pieces  for  special  surfaces  and  places  are  well 
enough,  but  for  other  spaces  they  had  best  give  way  to  the 
stones  of  larger  dimensions. 

Do  not  expect,  if  a beginner,  to  get  results  through  “elbow 
grease”  alone;  main  strengtli  plays  a bad  part,  as  a rule, 
in  rubbing  rough  stuff,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  is  a man’s  job.  But  the  main  factor,  after  using  one  s 
head  is  to  emplov  just  an  even,  solid  pressure  of  the  stone, 
keeping  it  free  cutting  by  means  of  plenty  of  water  flushed 
under  it.  Then  by  learning  to  judge  when  the  right  sur- 
face has  been  reached — ^another  fine  point  in  the  process,  by 
the  way— the  task  becomes  greatly  simplified. 

Testing  With  Dry  Finger. 

One  way  of  learning  how  to  judge  when  a correct  surface 
has  been  Reached  consists  in  drawing  a perfectly  dry  finger 
hard  across  the  moist,  rubbed  surface.  If  the  finger  under 
this  pressure  shows  a plainly  smooth  and  level  surface, 
glass-like  in  its  finish,  then  the  work  may  be  set  doTO  as 
finished.  If,  on  the  contrary,  during  this  trial  the  finger 
discloses  a.  seamy,  thready  condition,  with  shallow^  furrows 
and  rninor  ridges,  it  may  be  considered  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  the  workman  to  rub  these  conditions  out  of  exist- 
ance  by  applying  additional  surfacing  to  them. 

It  is  an  inexcusable  error,  it  seems  to  the  wnter,  to 
spend  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  build  up  this  fabric 


of  Surfacing  material  and  then  neglect  it  to  the  extent  of 
letting  the  surface  go  defectively  rubbed.  Defects  allowed 
to  creep  in  here  are  certain  to  appear  in  the  finish  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  surface  made  fine  and  good 
here  is  sure  to  show  an  improved  condition  under  the  refin- 
ing effects  of  the  varnish  coats,  provided  these  coats  are 
kept  at  their  best  condition  throughout. 

The  country  vehicle  painter  is  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  situation  because  he  is  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  his  surfaces,  their  refinement,  upon  the  finish  in  its 
final  stage,  to  win  and  hold  a larger  and,  if  anything,  a 
more  exacting  class  of  repainting  business  than  in  former 
days.  This  can  only  be  done  through  doing  these  under- 
coat surfacing  processes  about  as  well  as  they  can  possibly 
be  performed  cbnsistent  with  the  price  obtained. 

Varnish  Coats  Free  And  Ample. 

• In  this  laudable  attempt  to  increase  the  business  it  is  also 
important  that  the  rubbing  varnish  coats  be  given  that 
free,  ample  flow  and  generous  application  that  will  insure 
a strong  depth  and  fullness  of  body.  This  practice  of  flow- 
ing on  full,  plentiful  coats  of  rubbing  varnish  makes  for  a 
fuller,  rounder,  deeper  finish  when  it  is  reached.  It  obviates 
rubbing  unduly,  and  thereby  saves  for  the  support  of  the 
finishing  coat  the  maximum  depth  and  substance  of  the 
rubbing  varnish  coats.  Also  get  these  coats  to  the  surface 
in  their  cleanest  estate,  *which,  of  course,  is  always  easier, 
to  do  under  a full,  heavy  flow  of  varnish  than  when  these 
coals  are  brushed  on  sparingly.  Dirty,  specky  varnish  in- 
vites heavy  rubbing,  with  a consequent  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  the  body  of  varnish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  varnish 
coats  require  for  their  natural  and  best  display  a rich, 
even  flow  of  material.  From  this  source  only  may  we  hope 
to  make  a superior  finish 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  Page  29.) 

Excelsior  Division  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Local  Union 
No,  151,  Journeymen  Painters. 

The  communications  were  received  ‘ and  the  secretary 
instructed  to  reply  to  same. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  was  presented  by 
Secretary  Hughes  and  dealt  with  matters  of  re.gulation  and 
registration  of  local  interest. 

The  membership  committee  presented  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Hiett  and  Bamlett,  both  of  whom  were  favorably 
ooiisidered  and  admitted  into  membership  in  the  Toronto 
Association. 

Mr.  Hiett  was  introduced  by  Mr.  O’Hearn  and  Mr.  Bam- 
lett was  introduced  by  Mr.  Phinnemore. 

Both  Mr.  Hiett  and  Mr.  Bamlett  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  their  pleasure  on  being  admitted  into 
membership,  and  assuring  those  present  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prove  worthy  of  the  honor  and 
further  the  interests  of  the  Association.  They  were_  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phinnemore.  seconded  by  Mr.  Weekes, 
Messrs.  Hughes,  McCausland,  Robinson  and  the  mover 
and  seconder  were  appointed  a special  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Builders’  Exchange  in  the  matter  of  remedy- 
ing the  regulations  at  present  governing  contracts. 

After  a somewhat  prolonged  discussion  of  matters  affect- 
ing local  trade  conditions  the  meeting  adjourned. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

The  anticipated  spring  rush  has  not  yet  materialized,  and 
it  dees  not  look  just  at  present  as  though  there  will  be  any 
narticularlv  noteworthy  boom.  Now  that  the  Easter  holidays 
are  over  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  a decided  improvement. 
The  outlook  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  most  reassuring, 
rrue,  the  paperhangers  are  beginning  to_  get  busier,  but 
things  are  moidng  very  slowly  m the  painting  line. _ O e 
great  factor  which  accounts  for  present  conditions  is  the 
abnormal  price  of  material.  Customers  will  think  twice 
before  letting  their  painting_  contracts  with  such 
ently  exorbitant  figures  staring  them  m the  face.  'The 
miotations  of  a few  months  ago  are  nearly  • doubled,  and 
JbereSaS  to  be  no  Immediate  relief  from  eneb  a otate 
of  affairs  What  with  the  inflated  prices  of  material,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  lack  of  transportation  and  conse- 
quent excessive  freight  rates,  together  with  advanced 
wages,  the  man  of  business  is  up  against  a very  serious 
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whiting-AdAms 

BRUSHES 

WHITING- ADAMS  BATH  BRUSHES  were  not  in  the  wonderful  Baths  of  Roman  Caraealla.  Sutro  has  it  all  over 
him,  he  has  them.  Mermaids  declare  that  they  add  zest  and  tonic  effects  to  l)athlng.  WHITING-ADAMS  HAIR 
BRUSHES  made  of  the  best  bristles  and  wear  a lifetime.  Strengthen,  make  the  hair  vigorous  and  luxuriant. 

Whiting-Adams  Trade  VULCAN  Mark 
Rubber  Cemented  SHAVING  BRUSHES 


The  butt  ends  of  bristles  are  immersed  in  Strictly  Pure  Rubber  in  a plastic  state,  and  vulcanized  hard 
as  granite.  The  bristles  cannot  be  pulled  out,  and  the  holding  parts  of  these  brushes  cannot  be 
overcome.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  \ 

JOHN  L WHITING-JJ.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 


E.  A.  Bromun  J Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

WAX 

A satisfactory  and  durable  finish  for 
floors  and  hardwood  trim.  Requires 
but  little  labor  to  produce  a beautiful 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

polish. 

W rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 

258  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

258  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  " SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


prcblera,  and  one  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  ability 
of  our  legislators  to  grapple  with  successfully  and  bring 
about  a satisfactoy  solution.  The  war,  too,  drags  on  un- 
relentingly. Everybody  is  hoping  for  a speedy  and  vic- 
torious issue  for  the  allies,  but  the  dogs  of  war  seem  as 
insatiable  as  ever,  and  the  end  appears  to  be  a long  way 
off  as  yet.  No  one  can  look  for  anything  like  a semblance 
of  normal  conditions  ‘ontil  the  present  horrible  carnage 
ceases  and  peace  is  restored.  The  present  “reign  of  ter- 
ror'’ must  cease  and  true  democracy  prevail  before  the  na- 
tions now  engaged  in  such  deadly  conflict  will  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom  and  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  once  more. 

The  material  market  still  continues  very  firm.  There 
has  been  a general  advance  during  the  past  month.  Tur- 
pentine is  about  the  only  article  that  has  declined.  Turps 
is  now  quoted  at  70c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  bai’rel  lots. 
Both  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  advanced  and  are  now 
selling  at  $2  and  $2.03  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots, 
respectively.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  again  advanced 


and  is  quoted  at  $16.40  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  Shellacs 
are  still  advancing.  The  market  holds  firm  in  every  par- 
ticular. War  conditions  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the 
present  high  rates. 

It  is  in  order  to  congratulate  Lieut.  J.  H.  Hughes  on  his 
prowess  as  an  oarsman,  he  having  recently  annexed  a 
medal  emblematic  of  the  championship  of  France.  It  must 
have  been  a pleasant  respite  from  the  roar  of  artillerj-  to 
engage  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  aquatics.  Joe  seems  to 
be  as  proficient  in  wielding  his  paddle  as  in  wielding  his 
sword.  He  wins  medals  wherever  he  goes.  Hood  luck  to 
you  Joe,  and  may  you  be  spared  many  years  to  wear  your 
laurels. 

.Tust  fancy  “Happy  Bill”  Hulme  in  gay  Paree.  Well,  he 
has  been  there,  seeing  the  sights.  He  says  it  is  a scream 
beyond  his  powers  of  description,  which  means  “going 
some,”  and  then  some  more.  Bill’s  tent  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  his  camp  He  is  always  optimistic  and  wears 
“that  smile  that  won’t  come  off.”  He  is  a great  joker  and 
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HERE’S  a steady 
increasing  demand 
among  all  first-class 
painters  for — 

SEAURINE 

Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  |pm| 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  fc  | 

Here’s  the  Reason — 

Sealerine  mixed  with 
paint  seals  the  surface 
pores  of  materials  on 
which  paint  is  to  be 
spread.  Therefore  — it 
reduces  cost  of  paint, 
increases  spreading 
power  and  guards  paint 
against  the  possibility  of 
structural  and  chemical 
attack. 

TVe  send  a sample  free 
and  our  Book  of 
Proof  to  any  painter 
in  the  country. 

Write  now. 


Wholesale  Paint  Dealers 
carry  Sealerine  on  ac- 
count of  the  demand  by 
Master  Painters  for 
Sealerine. 

Ask  Your  Jobber 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


says  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  solve  the  Irish  question 
by  transferring  Ireland  to  Paris,  where  they  could  engage 
in  making  Paris  green. 

“Uproarious”  is  about  the  right  word  to  describe  to  pro- 
ceedings at  the  “Past-President’s  night”  of  the  T'oronto 
Master  Painters’  Association.  The  applause  that  greeted 
each  speaker  as  he  arose  was  continual  and  deafening.  No 
speaker  could  .get  a hearing.  It  was  no  night  for  speeches. 
It  was  a good  night  for  singing.  The  past-presidents  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  gusto,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  witty  repartee  of  the  happy  gathering. 

It  is  now  up  to  John  Stewart,  J.  P.,  to  explain  where  the 
Toronto  delegates  were  when  the  official  photO'  of  the 
Peoria  International  convention  was  taken.  It  is  quite 
apparent  tliat  the  Toronto  “bunch”  are  very  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  a private  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  was  being  held  at  the  time,  for 
Willie  Wall  is  in  the  picture,  and  he  was  never  known  to 
miss  a session  (private  or  otherwise)  at  any  convention. 

The  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Association  have  now  un- 
der consideration  the  perfecting  of  a “Bureau  of  Regis- 
tration,” which  they  firmly  believe  will  work  out  in  the 
interests  of  men  in  their  employ,  and  go  a long  way  to- 
ward adjusting  any  differences  which  may  arise  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  which  so  frequently  agitate  labor 
circles. 

Mr.  Jas.  Casey  has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  sad  event  took 
place  in  this  city  early  in  the  month.  Mrs.  Casey  was  in 
her  84th  year,  and  had  lived  in  Toronto  over  forty  years, 
having  been  born  in  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Mrs.  Casey  was  greatly  beloved  by  a large  circle  of  friends, 
who  will  mourn  her  loss  as  that  of  a true  and  tried  friend. 


National  Lead  Company’s  Tin  Smelter  Ready  in 
June. 

The  National  Lead  Company’s  tin  smelter  at  Jamaica 
Bay,  Long  Island,  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  June. 
This  is  another  step  forward  in  the  metal  industry  of^  the 
United  States.  The  first  tin  smelter  in  the  country  is  the 
one  operated  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  which,  in  1917,  produced  approximately  6,200 
tons  of  tin.  The  same  smelting  process  is  expected  to  be 
used  by  the  National  Lead  Company.  However,  the  for- 
mer company  uses  the  electrolytic  process  for  refining  its 
tin,  while  the  latter  company  will  probably  adopt  some 
other  method.  This  will  not  be  decided  upon  until  rep- 
resentatives of  William  Harvey  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don, arrive  here.  The  National  Lead  Company  is  an  equal 
partner  of  this  concern,  and  the  new  plant  is  being  erected 
in  the  interest  of  both  companies. 

For  supplies  the  company  will  have  to  look  to  Bolivia, 
as  ore  from  the  Straits  and  China,  not  smelted  in  the 
East,  is  shipped  to  England.  Bolivia  ore,  as  imported.  Is 
estimated  at  60  per  cent,  tin,  and  on  this  basis  the  units 
of  the  new  plant,  which  are  to  be  first  installed  should 
yield  ten  tons  of  metal  a day,  with  allowances  made  for 
an  increase  as  new  equipment  is  added. — Oil  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter. 


A Profitable  Line  for  Dealers. 

Jobbers  and  paint  dealers  everywhere  are  always  looking 
out  for  high  grade  lines  for  which  there  is  a constant  de- 
mand by  the  trade,  and  where  a fair  profit  is  assured.  Mhny 
leading  paint  dealers  state  that  the  demand  for  “Sealerine,” 
a product  from  the  Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works  of 
Detroit,  is  increasing  every  year.  They  claim  that  due  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  this  material  painters  are  con- 
stantly using  it.  One  of  the  many  uses  they  find  is  in  mix- 
ing it  with  paint  when  painting  brick  work.  It  does  away 
with  the  trouble  of  suction,  and  stops  the  saltpeter  that 
persists  in  coming  out  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

Painters  have  also  found  that  when  mixed  with  paint  it 
l educes  the  cost  by  increasing  the  spreading  power  and 
giving  a cleaner,  more  durable  job.  The  strongest  test  has 
been  made  on  this  product,  and  from  all  accounts  it  seems 
to  stand  up  to  the  manufacturer’s  claim.  There  have  beeu 
a number  of  new  dealers  added  during  the  year  to  the  Mc- 
Namara company’s  steadily  growing  business.  They  believe 
the  coming  season  will  be  a profitable  one  for  the  paint 
trade  and  every  one  connected  with  it.  M’chael  McNamara 
Company  will  be  glad  to  send  inouiring  painters  their 
“Book  of  Proof,”  which  gives  a series  of  instance  of 
the  value  of  Sealerine. 
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THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to'^  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper.  . ' 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. , 

Packed  m 200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  arid 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone. 

Sample  gladly  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t  (E«tab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


^‘Service 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
what  service  means  when  buy- 
ing from  a line  of  wall-paper? 

The  organization  with  the  large 
manufacturing  facilities  can  ren- 
der service  in  many  different  ways. 
STANDARD  — LIBERTY  SERVES. 

“ The  Largest  Makers  of  Wall  Papers  in  the  World" 

STANDARD  WAU  PAPER  COMPANY 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Address  all  communications  to  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Sales  Office;  Johnston  Building,  Broadway  and  28th  Street 

STANDARD  MILL:  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  LIBERTY  MILL:  SCHUYLERVILLE  N Y 

COLOR  PLANT:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y.  THE  DECORATIVE  COMPANY:  SARATOGA,’  n!  y! 

Members  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association 
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Strong’s  Specials  for  April  only 


No.  2 Pistol-grip 
air-brush 


Regularly  priced  at  $8.00 
This  month  $6.95 

Works  like  a gun  Hold 
it  like  a gun.  Simple,  dur- 
able, easy  to  operate.  No 
intricate  parts.  Equipped 
with  one-half  ounce  color- 
bottle.  Adjustable  to  any 
size  spray  desired. 


Strong  Says: 

'T  don’t  expect  to  get  rich 
selling  sign  supplies— never 
_ when  I started  this 
business  19  years  ago,  my 
])urpoee  was  to  enter  a field 
sadly  neglected  and  entirely 
overlooked  — you  must  ad- 
mit (I  started  something) 
and  competition  has  devel- 
oped wonders — all  to  your 
benefit.” 


C.  J.  STRONG, 

Stencil  Pencil  Founder 

This  month,  $ .49.  Interchangeable  blade  strong  and  durable. 


STRONG’S 


Practical  and  convenient  for  carrying  full  and  complete  outfit  of 
tools  and  materials  for  all  kinds  of  lettering.  ^ j « 1 o ac 

Cabinet  only,  $5.45.  Completely  equipped,  as  pictured,  $13.85 


Short  Cuts  on  Estimating 

This  little  book  should  be  in 
your  vest-pocket.  Invaluable 
in  obtaining  quick,  accurate, 
estimates.  Order  one  and 
make  the  profits  you  are  en- 
titled to. 

Price  this  month  $ .65 


Complete  1918  Catalog 
Just  of!  the  Press 

Get  your  copy  today. 
Address,  Dept.  C” 

Detroit  School  of 
Lettering 

Detroit  Michigan 


HOW  TO  GILD  ON 
GLASS,  WOOD  or  METAL 

Most  authentic  book  on  the 
subject,  $1.00.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 


Kit  Cans 

2 oz.  - $ *1® 

4 oz.  - $ *24 
6 oz.  - $ -29 

Shop  Cups 
J4-Pint  - $ .24 
J4-Pint  - $ .29 
Pint  - $ .34 


Don’t  forget  STRONG’S  new  catalogue.  The  most 
authentic  price-list  published  at  the  present  time 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

THE  PAINT  SITUATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Discussing  the  assumption  by  the  British  Government  of 
control  of  practically  all  the  materials  used  m the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  kindred  products  and  which  _ include 
white  lead  and  lead  compounds,  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  com- 
pounds, such  as  lithopone,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  coal  tar 
and  its  derivatives,  methylated  spirits,  the  Decorator  says. 

“Although  at  tirst  sight  it  might  appear  that  this  action 
must  necessarily  bring  to  an  end  all  the  operations  o 
painting  as  soon  as  existing  stocks  are  exhausted,  we  be- 
lieve that  permits  will  he  granted  for  a reasonable  amount 
of  material  being  used  both  by  paint  manufacturers  and  by 

^ “The  principal  object  of  taking  over  supplies  of  the  im- 
portant products  mentioned  is,  first,  to  provide  for  the 
reauirements  of  H.  M.  Government  as  regards  both  the 
army  and  navv,  as,  tor  example,  the  pamt  required  for  the 
protection  of  ships,  linseed  oil  for  the  preparation  of  water- 
proof oilskins,  as  well  as  for  food.  When  those  require- 
ments have  been  satisfied,  the  total  remaining  of  the  ma- 
terials mentioned  being  now  under  control  will  he  allocated 
on  a basis  which  is  deemed  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  As 
matters  stood  before  the  orders  in  question  were  made, 
there  was  danger  of  some  firms  purchasing  larger  quanu- 
ties  of  materials  than  their  requirements  needed,  while 
other  firms  not  so  fortunately  placed  financially  found  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  even  a moderate  amount  of  supplies^ 
To  put  the  case  in  other  words,  the  paint  and  painting 
trades  are  now  practically  rationed  so  as  to  ensure  a fair 
distribution  of  the  available  materials  after  government  re- 
quirements are  satisfied.  . . 4.1, 

“With  regard  to  linseed  oil,  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment, a Linseed  OH  Consumers’  Association  has  been 
formed,  and  we  understand  that  the  duties  of  such  associa- 
tion will  he  Lo  ascertain  and  put  forward  correct  state- 
ments as  to  the  requirements  of  different  branches  of  the 
trade. 

A PRAISEWORTHY  METHOD. 

In  featuring  their  Bnamolin  to  the  Master  Painter,  Emil 
Caiman  & Co,  the  well-known  New  York  manufacturers, 
are  pursuing  the  method  which  The  Painters  Magazine  ad- 
vocates, and  in  the  general  adoption  of  which  much  of  the 
turmoil  that  has  been  created  by  other  questionable  plans, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  Questionnaire  on  pamt 
would  have  been  avoided.  This  is  the  method  of  talking 
to  and  catering  to  the  master  painter  as  the  one  man  nec- 
essary in  the  application  of  the  paint.  • 

Emil  Caiman  & Co.  have  prepared  a booklet  especially 
desio-ned  for  the.  master  painter.  The  company _ seeks  to 
push  the  use  of  its  product  through  the  m^ter  'and 

in  doing  so  has  made  its  appeal  directly  to  the  master 
nainter.  The  hook,  which  is  entitled  ‘ The  Painter  s 
EUamclin  Book”  is  one  which  should  interest  all  master 
Sn?^s  for  °he  reason  that  it  tells  them  just  what  Enamo- 
lin  is  and  then  proceeds  to  offer  the  testimony  of  dozens 
maiL  painters  and  decorators  all  over  the  country  on  the 

"^T^e  firm^is^'advertising  this  booklet,  and  every  master 
nainter  reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  v.muld  do  well  to 
send  for  it.  

PIONEER  PAINT  MAN  DIES, 

William  H.  Chapman,  pioneer  paint  and  building  mater^^^^ 
man  of  Wheeling  W'.  Va.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
Sa.ch  6,  after  a'ilngermg  Htaeas.  , Mr_  Chapman 
Of  the  most  prominent  merchants  m the  citw  ^ 
years  aao  he  started  in  business  with  W.  A.  Wilson  & Snns 
Ind  he  had  remained  actively  in  business  up  to  the  time  of 

^^He^w^  a civil  war  veteran,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  First  West  Virginia  Volunteers. 

WIN-THE-WAR  SPIRIT  IN  BUSINESS 
LETTERS. 

“See  that  a win-the-war  spirit  gets  into  your  business 
letters”  is  the  slogan  of  a movement  launched  6y  the  D^ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  remind  business  men  that  the 
everyday  business  letter  is  a most  effective  instrument  for 
creating  confidence  in  the  Government’s  war  policies  and 
for  inspiring  others  with  the  determination  to  see  the  war 
through  at  any  cost. 

“The  idea  was  first  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
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Don’t  Overlook  These 


Small  Jobs 


Fire-escapes,  porch  floors,  hot 
water  tanks,  fences  and  grills, 
radiators  and  water  spouts  need 
painting  as  much  as  the  walls 
and  sidings  of  the  house.  And 
they  are  being  painted  by  many 
painters  with  paint  that  will 
protect  them  from  dampness 
and  subsequent  rust  and  decay. 

Every  painter  will  find  that  it 
pays  to  add  metal  painting  to 
his  other  activities. 

It  can  be  done  by  using 

Dutch  Boy 
Red-Lead 

which  is  to  metal  what  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  is  to  wood.  Red-Lead  has 
been  the  standard  protective  for  metal 
for  a century.  When  bought  in  paste 
form,  as  Dutch  Boy  red-lead,  it  is  as 
easy  to  use  as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead. 

It  can  be  tinted 

to  attractive  greens,  browns,  gray  or 
black  by  adding  paste  lamp  black  or 
other  pigments. 

It  will  not  harden  in  the  pot. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  informa- 
tiod  about  this  worth-while  addition  to 
your  stock-in-trade. 


1234,  25,  50  and  1001b. 
Steel  Kegs 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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LITHORIZED  GALVANIZED  IRON 
^Will  Not  Shed  Its  Paint 

Lithorizing  costs  less  than  priming  and  is  positively  effective  in  preventing  the  paint  from  peeling 
or  falling  off  the  galvanized  iron. 

Any  painter  can  process  the  galvanized  iron  as  readily  as  painting  it,  by  treating  it  with  our  chemical  Lithoform. 

Write  for  instructions  and  a sample  of  the  material  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

New  York  oHice:  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  gjg  Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 


BOOKS  for 


Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  on  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


American  business  letters  to  foreign  countries,”  said  Sec- 
retary Redfleld.  “The  volume  of  our  foreign  business 
mail  is  very  large.  It  reaches  firms  in  all  but  the  enemy 
countries.  For  the  most  part  it  is  read  by  those  who  are 
for  us,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  it  reaches  many  who 
doubt  our  success  and  many  who  are  at  heart  against  us. 
I am  sure  that  every  foreign  business  man  who  opens  an 
American  letter  is  quick  to  detect  even  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  writer’s  feelings  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  its  outcome. 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  therefore  that  the  Amer- 
ican business  letter  breathe  confidence  in  every  line.  If 
the  manufacturer  or  exporter  feels  that  he  has  a just 
grievance  against  restrictions  imposed  on  his  trade,  by 
all  means  let  him  go  right  to  headquarters  and  register 
as  emphatic  complaint  as  he  feels  is  justified.  But  he 
certainly  should  not  carry  the  matter  into  his  business 
letters.  It  is  sure  to  create  an  entirely  erroneous  impres- 
sion in  some  minds. 

“Let  the  American  business  man  make  known  to  the 
whole  world  that  he  is  for  this  war  and  that  he  is  going 
to  see  it  through,  regardless  of  inconvenience,  loss  of 
trade,  loss  of  money,  or  anything  else.  Every  manufac- 
turer ought  to  be  fearless  in  expressing  his  sentiments 
even  though  he  may  be  writing  to  a concern  whose 
Esonpathies  he  may  suspect  are  not  wholly  with  us.  Don’^t 
give  a foreign  concern  the  idea  that  you  are  apologizing 
for  your  government’s  restrictions  or  that  you  are  chafing 
under  them.  Spread  the  impression,  the  absolutely  correct 
impressioi\,  that  over  here  we  are  backing  this  war 
unqualifiedly.” 


STARTS  PAINT  SEASON  WELL. 

The  recent  spring  opening  of  Keith,  Simmons  & Co.’s 
paint  department  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  a great  success. 
The  opening  was  extended  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  of 
the  second  week  in  March  and  many  people  were  attracted 
to  the  big  store. 

On  Friday  evening  the  company  gave  a “painters’ 
smoker,”  and  many  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the  city 
were  present.  W.  N.  Cline  of  the  Detroit  White  Lead 
Works  made  a short  talk,  and  a spirit  of  good  fellowship 
was  much  in  evidence. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  firm’s  traveling  salesmen 
was  held  during  the  same  week  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Hotel  Hermitage  and  the  chief  topic  discussed  was 
“Roger’s  Paints  and  Varnishes.”  Besides  the  oflBcers  of 
the  company,  the  following  salesmen  were  present:  D.  C. 

Martin,  C.  L.  Odom,  Tom  Spain,  John  Hix,  Barton  Dement, 
Geo.  Barfield,  Tom  Rawls,  J.  C.  Horner,  Houston  Burnett 
and  R.  M.  Brown. 


Lowe  Brothers  Company,  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers of  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  incorporated  under  the  Illi- 
nois law,  for  that  state,  with  Houston  Lowe  as  president. 
The  capitalization  is  $47,000  for  that  state.  The  principal 
place  of  business  in  Illinois  will  be  in  Chicago,  at  1048-58 
Thirty-seventh  street.  The  representatives  in  Illinois  is 
given  as  E.  K.  Springer. 
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If 

you  have  canvassed  pipe  covering  to  paint,  use 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

It  Fills,  Stops  Suction,  Prevents 
Peeling,  Saves  Paint. 

Or,  when  having  to  line  a ceiling  with  muslin, 
first  apply  a coat  of  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 
to  the  plaster.  Then  paste  and  hang  muslin, 
and  when  dry  give  it  a coat  of  Munns  W^all 
Size  and  you  have  a safe  ground  to  work  on. 

Or,  if  you  have  a hot  spongy  wall,  and  perhaps 
full  of  Alkali,  a good  liberal  coat  of  Munns 
Wall  Size  puts  an  end  to  all  trouble. 

When  In  Doubt 

Remember  the  Safest  Foundation  for  Paint. 
W^allpaper,  Kalsomine,  Varnish,  Burlap,  is 
surely  obtained  if  you 

Use  Munns  Wall  Size 

and 

Beware  of  Substitutes 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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You  want  a brilliant  finish?— use  “F-S”  Products. 

You  make  no  mistake  in  specifying  Elastic  Gloss  Finish. 

It’s  as  tough  as  it’s  elastic— free  of  dust  in  lO  hours. 

Gives  a “Brilliant”  finish. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War 


(U9) 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Open  Air  Painting  Less 
Used  Because  of  Lack 
of  Proper  Facilities 


W3EN  THE  HORSE-DRAWN  vehicle  was  in  its  prime 
it  was  a favorite  practice  with  many  very  excellent 
vehicle  painters  literally  to  take  their  paints  out 
of  doors  during  the  spring  days  before  the  sun  became 
overmuch  hot.  This  was  easy  to  do  in  case  there  was  a 
runway  leading  up  to  the  paint  shop  from  the  outside. 
Most  carriage  paint  ships  were  located  either  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  floor,  and  often  on  both  floors. 

At  the  top  of  the  runway  there  was  a landing;  usually 
this  landing  was  large  enough  to  turn  a wagon  or  buggy 
around  on  it.  Many  of  these  were  enclosed  with  a fence 
to  make  them  safe,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  equipped 
with  a windlass  and  stout  rope,  with  which  to  haul 
vehicles  to  the  shop.  This  platform  then  served  as  the 
place  where  the  painter  could  give  his  work  in  the  lead 
coats  a sun  and  air  bath. 

Drying  Was  Expedited. 

Most  painters  held  at  that  time,  and  many  have  not 
changed  their  views  yet,  that  this  air  and  sun  hath 
hastened  the  drying  of  the  coats  and  served  to  eliminate 
the  gases  and  moisture  in  a more  thorough  manner  than 
it  was  possible  for  the  artiflcial  heat  to  do.  Fresh  air 
alone  is  known  to  he  an  active  agent  for  the  removal  of 
moisture  and  gases;  add  to  this  medium  the  genia,!  warmth 
of  the  sunshine  of  the  spring  day,  and  the  combination  is 
one  to  surely  promote  the  rapid  drying  of  the  lead  or 
primary  or  filling  coats.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not,  as 
a rule,  easy  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  those  former  years. 


for  the  reason  that  very  seldom  do  we  find  a shop  equipped 
to  fetch  the  car  to  the  second  or  third  story.  When  they 
are  usable  the  platform  still  may  serve  its  former  pur- 
pose on  the  spring  days.  These  outside  air  and  sun  baths 
will  be  found  a help  in  the  drying  of  work  and  in  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  elements  which  serve  to  make 
the  painting  or  varnishing  go  wrong.  And  it  occurs  to 
the  writer  that  some  of  the  help  afforded  by  the  outside 
bath  could  be  had  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  rooms  in  which  the  coarser  processes  and  the  surfacing 
are  being  carried  on.  This  would  permit  the  inflow  of  pure, 
fresh  air  and  perhaps  let  in  some  measure  of  the  sunlight. 
It  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  the 
workman  a fresh  breath  of  air  and  dissipating  not  a few 
of  the  germs  constantly  besetting  him. 

Moisture  and  certain  gases  apparently  more  prevalent 
in  the  early  spring  than  at  any  other  season  are  more 
effectually  controlled  and  cured  through  the  influence  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  than  through  the  effects  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  Therefore,  just  let  in  some  of  the  sunlight 
and  the  fresh  air  as  the  opportunity  affords  and  give  the 
early  run  of  spring  work  the  benefit  of  the  healing  balm 
of  Nature’s  best  and  least  expensive  remedy. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
drying  of  the  primary  and  surfacing  coats  of  material. 
There  is  much  to  he  gained  by  allowing  all  these  coats  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  gases  and  moisture  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  pigments  fresh  from  the  pail  through  a 
longer  period  of  drying;  the  time  thus  apparently  lost 
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may  be  easily  gained  during  the  period  of  placing  and 
drying  the  color  and  the  varnish  coats.  By  this  practice 
greater  durability  may  be  developed  in  the  finish  without 
any  additional  expense. 

Hurry  Reduces  Quality  of  Work. 

When  these  coats  and  the  processes  attending  them  are 
hurried  along  at  the  double  quick  there  is  grave  danger 
of  blanketing  more  or  less  moisture  and  certain  gases 
under  successive  coats  of  pigment,  ana  when  this  is  done 
it  is  manifest  that  a premature  collapse  of  the  finish  may 
be  looked  for.  In  the  painting  of  vehicles  it  is  highly 
important  that  these  first  coats  be  most  carefully  attended 
to.  It  is  the  most  direct  way  to  insure  a safe  and  sound 
finish  at  the  minimum  outlay. 

With  the  primary  coats  well  laid  and  cured  and  seasoned, 
the  later  processes  are  comparatively  simple,  although,  of 
course,  important  enough  and  technical  enough  to  engage 
the  best  skill  of  the  craft.  The  main  thing  which  the 
automobile  painter,  whether  engaged  upon  new  work  or 
old,  must  see  to  is  the  proper  drying  and  curing  out  of 
all  the  coats  of  material,  but  it  is  easier  to  hurry  the  dry- 
ing of  the  japan  ground  pigments  and  the  varnishing  than 
to  attempt  a like  thing  with  the  coats  of  organically  slower 
drying  and  acting  materials. 

For  this  reason  we  prefer  to  take  a full  time  limit  with 
the  drying  of  these  primary  surfacing  coats  and  give  the 
color  coats  and  the  varnish  the  shorter  limit,  if  this  be 
necessary.  In  the  matter  of  varnish  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  fit  a varnish  to  the  time  allowance  granted  by  the 
car  owner.  Rubbing  varnishes  come  fitted  to  any  desired 
drying  period,  and  in  like  manner  the  body  finishing  var- 
nish naay  be  had  in  hard  drying  or  full  elastic  form,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  to  meet  any  particular  need.  This 
plan,  however,  is  not  so  simply  taken  hold  of  in  the  appli- 
cation and  treatment  of  the  surfacing  coats,  which  must 
of  necessity  carry  a greater  or  less  percentage  of  most 
elastic  mediums. 

In  handling  these  early  coats  of  surfacing  pigments  the 
sandpapering  may  very  well  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  work.  It  is  a good  «-ule  with  the 
best  painters  to  leave  as  much  material  on  the  surface 
as  possible  consistent  with  proper  surface  results.  The 
unnecessary  sandpapering  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
needlessly  weakening  the  primary  surface. 

If  the  pigment  coats  are  clean  and  fittingly  laid,  so  that 
they  may  dry  down  smooth  and  level  and  to  a uniform 
depth,  the  sandpapering  need  not  take  on  the  nature  of 
a tedious  job.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prove  what  in  shop 
terms  is  called  a light  line  of  work — just  a smooth  and 
uniform  reduction  of  the  surface  to  fit  it  level  and  smooth 
and  make  it  receptive  and  give  the  next  coat  a chance  to 
lay  to  it  and  flat  down  in  a correspondingly  shapely  form 
and  give  to  the  surface  an  increase  in  bulk  and  depth. 
That,  in  a word,  is  the  chief  business  of  the  primary  coat 
leading  up  in  the  case  of  body  work  to  the  rough  stuff 


Former  Tedious  Work  Curtailed 

When  all  these  coats  are  attended  to  in  a good  way  the 
sandpapering  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
all  hands  will  rejoice  that  one  former  feature  of  hard, 
tedious  work  has  been  chopped  in  twain.  What  the  work- 
man will  need  most  to  do  in  the  new  style  of  sandpapering 
which  we  have  here  outlined  is  to  have  a care  for  the 
ed^ges  and  moldings,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  cut  through. 

places  where  the  pigment  is  needed  at 
its  full  depth,  hence  it  is  practical  and  prudent  advice  to 
urge  everybody  using  sandpaper  to  keep  off  the  edges  and 
parts  which  are  quickly  and  readily  cut  through. 

sandpapering  labor,  take 
heed  that  the  reduction  is  made  uniform : that  all  parts 

^ strength  and  proportion  of 
protection.  These  under  coats  must  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  finish,  and  wherever  a weak  place 
IS  developed  it  is  fair  to  expect  a similar  weakness  in  the 
finish  when  completed.  The  real  merit  of  the  case,  then 
equality  in  the  work  applied,  to  the 
end  that  a like  thread  of  strength  may  go  in  through  each 
succeeding  stage  of  the  finish.  ^ 


Roughstuff  Needs  Close  Attention 

The  roughstuff  stage  of  the  work  is  another  process 

The^^shnw°J®f^^tt  coatings,  needs  close  attention. 

The  shows  of  the  past  winter,  with  their  splendid  car 
surfaces  shining  brilliantly  to  a great  depth,  illustrate  the 
having  the  filler  foundation  built  up  with 
I entj  of  coats  of  material.  When  the  salesman,  backed 


If  you  have  paste  trouble 
just  drop  a line  to 

STEK-O 

STEK-O  HILL 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

and  perhaps  we  can  be  of 
much  help. 

We’ll  do  our  best  for  you. 


STEK-O  helps  save  the  wheat 

GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 
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by  the  engineers  of  the  companies,  and  in  numerous  cases 
bv  the  master  painters,  make  the  claim,  as  they  do,  a 
did  at  the  shows  mentioned,  that  the  surfaces  carry  any- 
where from  18  to  26  coats  of  material,  it  may  be  at  once 
inferred  that  these  roughstuff  foundations  get  all  the 
coats  necessary  to  yield  a level  and  smooth  surface  when 

^ '^Mmfy 'first  class  painters  are  now  applying  from  five  to 
six  or  seven  coats  of  ’stuff,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  surface  at  the  start.  It  is  also  a wise  provision  to 
lay  the  coats  at  right  angles  to  one  another  puttin^g  on, 
sav,  the  first  coat  with  horizontal  strokes  of  the  brush, 
and  the  second  coat  with  vertical  ones.  This  enables  one 
to  make  the  pigment  atoms  lay  closer  and  serves  to  knit 
the  various  coats  closer  together. 

The  necessary  puttying  should  be  done  upon  the  second 
filling  coat  before  reaching  the  roughstuff.  Upon  the  first 
coat  of  ’stuff  it  is  well  to  look  the  surface  over  carefully 
for  any  possible  defects  which  may  have  been  missed. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  get  the  putty  down  out  of  the  way  of 
the  rubbing  stone,  and  also  to  insure  the  complete  stopping 
of  all  surface  disfigurements. 

When  the  surface  is  rounded  out  with  five  or  six  coats 
of  stuff  the  rubbing  is  made  much  easier,  for  the  work 
may  be  rubbed  right  down  until  the  little  hills  and  hol- 
lows disappear  and  a level  and  comparatively  smooth 
surface  is  produced. 

This  work  of  rubbing  the  roughstuff  is  really  one  o 
the  most  important  processes  connected  with  the  painting 
of  the  car.  Use  various  sized  stones  and  plenty  of  water 
in  rubbing,  and  keep  the  surface  plentifully  supplied  with 
this  latter  medium.  A generous  supply  of  water  will 
insure  the  surface  against  gouges  and  mars,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  pulverized  pigment  under  the  stone  is  kept 
washed  away. 

After  the  completion  of  the  rubbing  the  work  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  stood  aside  to 
dry  out  over  night.  In  a warm  room  with  a dry  air  the 
moisture  in  the  surface  will  evaporate  in  something  like 
twelve  hours.  At  any  rate,  do  not  undertake  to  apply 
color  to  the  rubbed  surface  before  the  moisture  is  driven 
out  Usually  after  a night  of  drying  the  surface  should 
be  £one  over  lightly  with  fine  sandpaper  to  loosen  up  the 
small  drift  and  matter  found  clinging  to  the  surface  even 
after  it  has  been  washed. 


In  the  application  of  a majority  of  colors  it  may  well 
prove  an  adhered-to  practice  to  apply  one  coat  of  color, 
this  to  be  followed  in  due  course  with  a coat  of  varnish 
delicate  colors,  at  least,  be  charged  with  a sufficient  per- 
centage of  color  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  field  color 
unimpaired.  In  the  application  of  the  rubbing  coats  of 
varnish  it  should  be  the  practice  to  flow  on  a generous 
coat  of  material  at  all  times.  This  method  prevents  the 
development  of  brush  marks,  helps  to  drown  out  the  minor 
dust  atoms  and  keeps  the  surface  free  from  the  skimpy 
effect  which  brush  coats  so  often  quickly  develop.  More- 
over, this  practice  nourishes  the  surface  and  gives  it  body 
and  depth — elements  which  are  of  first  importance  when 
it  is  time  to  rub  the  varnish  with  water  and  pulverized 
pumice  stone.  , , . ^ + 

As  in  the  sandpapering,  so  in  the  rubbing.  We  do  not 

Firm  Rubbing  on  Next  to  Last  Coat. 

believe  in  a close,  hard  rubbing,  except,  perhaps,  upon  the 
last  coat  but  one  of  the  rubbing  varnish.  This  coat,  it 
any  should  receive  the  firmest  rubbing.  The  last  coat 
should  need  only  the  fair  surfacing,  or  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  gloss  and  luster  and  give  to  the  surface  a recep- 
tiveness required  to  take  strong  hold  of  the  last  coat  of 
rubbing.  This  last  coat,  rightly  understood,  will  merely 
need  to  be  a refinement  of  the  finishing  coat,  as  such  it 
really  is. 

In  motor  car  and  truck  painting  today  it  should  be  the 
aim— in  fact,  is  the  aim  of  the  best  painters  in  the  coun- 
try—to  leave  as  much  of  the  material  applied  as  possible. 
The  amount  to  be  left  naturally  depends  upon  the  way  the 
material  is  applied  to  the  surface.  If  it  gets  placed  with 
few  brush  marks,  and  little  dirt,  and  great  smoothness, 
and  a uniformly  level  quality,  then  the  sandpapering  work 
will  liav6  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  a decreased 
painting  and  finishing  coat  will  result. 

The  practice  of  putting  a great  amount  on,  with  the 
view  of  taking  a large  share  off  in  order  to  round  out  the 
proper  finish,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a mistaken  policy.  With 
greater  care  and  skill  displayed  in  applying  and  smootn- 
ing  the  various  coats,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the  desired 
finish  and  still  leave  a big  percentage  of  material  in  place 
on  the  surface  to  hold  up  and  display  the  finish.  Smooth 
application  of  the  various  coats  will  lessen  the  cost  of 
building  the  finish  and  will  contribute  immensely  toward 
making  it  more  durable  and  finer  looking. 


Death  of  “Hugh”  Blackburn 


IN  THE  DEATH  of  Churchill  Hiighes  Blackburn,  of 
Cincinnati,  president  of  the  Blackburn  Varnish  Com- 
pany, the  industry  lost  a man  who,  besides  being^  a 
splendid  business  man,  carried  with  him  a personality 
that  made  him  the  friend  of  everybody  who  knew  him.^ 
Mr.  Blackburn  passed  away  Wednesday,  April  10,  at  his 
residence  in  Avondale,  Cincinnati.  While  his  health  had 
been  failing  for  some  time,  the  announcement  that  he 
had  succumbed  was  a great  shock  to  all  who  knew  him 
At  the  funeral  services  old  employes  of  the  company  acted 
as  pall  bearers. 

Mr  Blackburn,  who  was  popularly  known  as  Hugh— ana 
indeed  to  many  was  known  by  no  other  name-was  con- 
nected with  the  famous  family  of  Blackburns  of  Kentuc  y. 
Besides  his  widow,  who  was  Harriet  Louise  yveatherhead, 
he  left  four  children.  They  are  Robert  Hughes  Blackburn; 
C H Blackburn,  Jr.,  who  is  a member  of  the  aviation 
corps-  Harriet  Louise  Blackburn  and  Betty  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blackburn  had  lost  a son,  Luther 
about  a year  ago,  through  an  accident,  and  this  loss  at 
fected  him  very  materially,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  indir 

'"The''4iter''r'^me‘Sfers  Hugh  Blackburn  for  his  original 
and  attractive  personality,  and  has  passed  some  very  p - 
St  houbsln  his  company.  Members  of  the  National  Pamt 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association  who  made  the  trip  on  t 
Secfal  tSSfrom  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  a few  years 
ago,  when  the  Association  held  its  oonyention  m the  latter 
citv  need  only  to  be  reminded  to  recall  the  fact  toat  Hugh 
Mburn  together  with  Harvey  Edwards,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ln  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  the  pair  who  became 


known  on  that  trip  as  the  “Dodo  Birds’’  because  of  their 
famous  foolish  duet  ,which  was  about  as  follows: 

When  the  dodo  bird  is  singing 
In  the  coca-cola  tree. 

I’ll  be  waiting  for  you,  Mamie, 

And  we’ll  sup  a cup  of  tea: 

I’ve  been  waiting  since  two-twenty, 

But  I’ll  wait  till  twenty-three; 

When  the  dodo  bird  is  singing 
In  the  coca-cola  tree. 

Hugh  Blackburn’s  departure  will  leave  a void  which  it 
will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  his  friends  will  always  remember 
him  as  the  happy,  joyous  man  who  loved  life  for  what  it 
was,  and  wanted  all  those  whom  he  knew  to  get  as  much 
joy  out  of  it  as  he  did. 

SCRANTON  PAINT  CLUB  ORGANIZED. 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Paint  and  Oil  Club  was  recently  or- 
ganized, and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 

President,  C.  W.  Matthew,  of  Matthew  Bros. 
Vice-nresident,  E.  E.  Tennant,  of  Tennant  & Hubbard. 
Secretary-treasurer,  Phillip  Coplon,  of  New  Wall  Paper 

^'"Srteinment  Committee,  Wm.  McGee,  of  Diamond  Oil 

'"''IdvffiJrV^SX  Wm.  McGee,  Thos.  Bates,  of  Malony  Oil 
Company  W.  W.  Rehrig,  of  C.  A.  Rehrig  Company. 

^ riLr  nerfecting  their  organization,  the  members  partook 

of  a vL^eSrate  Clin  in  one  of  the  hotel  dm- 

of  a v®c-y  eiauoi  fellowship  prevailed. 

wire  Mr.  Ties.  F.  WilUa^s 

and  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  of  New  York. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


Secretary  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 

Dane  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Reading, 

Mass.,  after  having  en- 
joyed a most  pleasant  va- 
cation of  several  weeks. 

The  larger  portion  of  this 
time  was  spent  with  Mr. 

Dane’s  sister  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Secretary  Dane 
returns  to  his  railroad 
duties  as  foreman  locomo- 
tive painter  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  greatly  re- 
freshed and  improved  in 
health. 

Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller  and  his  assistants  participated 
in  the  bonus  feature  which  the  Lackawanna  recently  ex- 
tended to  all  its  unorganized  employes.  Employes,  who  dur- 
ing the  last  year  received  $600  or  less,  received  $50  in  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds;  those  who  received  from  $600  to  $1,200, 
$100  in  bonds;  those  who  received  $1,200  up  to  $2,000,  $150 
in  bonds;  those  whp  received  from  $2,001  to  $3,000,  $200  in 
bonds.  Those  employes  who-  had  worked  for  the  company 
for  six  months  or  less  received  $25  in  either  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  or  one-half  cash.  The  perfectly  respectable  Phoebe 
Snow  is  sure  enough  taking  fine  care  of  her  faithful  fol- 
lowers. 

A master  car  painter  thus  writes  to  this  column: 
“Whether  we  enjoy  a convention  this  year,  or  in  some  dis- 
tant future  year  the  memory  of  the  last  one  lingers  and  will 
help  us  while  at  grips  with  the  Kaiser,  and  when  we  finally 
wallop  him  for  keeps  you  may  put  me  down  as  ready  to 
meet  the  ‘boys’  at  the  stately  La  Salle,  Chicago.’’ 

M.  F.  Emrich,  formerly  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company 
as  assistant  to  the  president,  and  widely  known  among 
master  car  and  locomotive  painters,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  for  Berry  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Emrich  was  with  the  Glidden  Company  for  a period  of 
28  years,  during  ■which  time  he  filled  various  positions  from 
office  boy  to  assistant  to  the  president. 

The  painting  department  of  the  American  Car  and 
J oimdry  Company,  under  the  expert  attention  of  such  men 
as  C,  C.  Abel  and  John  F.  Adolff,  is  enjoying  a prosperous 
run  of  work.  The  United  States  Government  has  recently 
ordered  76  flat  ears,  8 box  and  36  transfer  trucks  It’s  all 
grist  that  comes  to  the  paint  shop  hopper  now. 

T orders  for  railway  equipment,  as  shown  by  Hon 

J.  D.  Reid,  Minister  of  Railways  of  Canada,  makes  the  fact 
evident  that  oar  and  locomotive  painters  are  busy  at  a rec- 
ord-breaking pace.  Some  160  locomotives  are  to  be  built 
at  a cost  around  $58,000  each.  Fourteen  sleeping  cars  at  a 
cost,  approximately,  of  $36,000  each,  are  to  be  built,  klong 
with  dining  cars  at  about  $34,000  each.  Box  cars  coal 
cars  and  dump  oars  to  the  number  of  8,150  are  also  con- 
^ cars  and  locomotives 

or  ?oZ,yD6j515. 

was  opened  for  business 
May,  j-830,  and  at  Franklin,  Ky.,  resides  a man,  John  Bot- 
tomley,  who  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  road 
John  was  water  boy,  aged  4 years,  at  the  time.  It  now  re- 
mains  for  Master  Painter  J.  D.  Wright,  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  first  painter,  or  painters,  employed  by  the  road. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  is  to  rebuild  ten  of  its 
round-top  passenger  cars  into  baggage  cars,  the  first  one 
having  been  completed  and  placed  in  service.  The  man- 
agement IS  pleased  with  it,  and  will  doubtless  go  on  with 
others_  in  the  near  future.  Thus  cometh  more  strength  to 
the  painting  arm  of  the  service. 

CO'PP’  the  Boston  and 
Maine  is  critically  ill  at  the  old  homestead  in  N H He 
has  been  for  .several  years  a conductor  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

To  w^hat  extent  the  proposed  standardization  of  locomo- 
tives will  aflect  the  painting  and  finishing  of  this  equipment 
is  not  yet  even  partia  ly  disclosed,  but  it  is  assuLd  tSt 
the  prevailing  co  or  will  be  black  with  aluminum  and  Ud 
fleur-de-lys  and  lettering,  and  “sich.”  By  the  wav  whnt 
about  the  standard  freight  car  stencilling,  etc  wh^S 


You  car  painters  who  earn  your  daily  war  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  lettering  good  old-fashioned  English  on 
the  sides  of  equipment,  hauled  across  country  at  a 
50  mile  an  hour  clip,  how  would  you  like  to  be  sen- 
tenced, for  life  work,  to  apply  this  inscription  on  a 
red  banner,  as  the  sign  writers  apply  it  on  the  red 
flag  of  the  so-called  new  Russian  Government’': — - 
Rossiskay  Sotzialyititcheskaya  Federativaya  Soviet- 
skaya  Respublika.”  However,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  read  either  way,  going  or  coming,  with  equal 
facility. 


clouded  the  M.  C.  & L. 
P.  A.  horizon  a few  brief 
years  ago? 

The  New  England  As- 
sociation of  R.  R.  Vet- 
erans is  to  hold  a Me- 
morial Service  at  King’s 
Chapel,  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Sunday,  May  12, 
at  2 P.  M.  This  chapel, 
built  of  stone,  was  erected 
in  1754,  the  first  building, 
erected  in  1710,  being  of 
wood. 

A.  Allen,  of  tne  Readville  shops  of  the  New  York,  New 
Hartford  is  a busy  man  among  a lot  of  hustling 
arf  w citizens.  All  shops  on  the  New  Haven  system 
^ 70-hour  a week  basis  until  the  rolling 
stock  has  been  put  in  flrst-class  condition. 

Painter  C O.  Minnick,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Union  Bridge  shops  of  the  Western 
^P-^ing  an  unusual  volume  of  work  to  handle 
IS  tpnng,  and  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  is 

keri  fr  confidence  of  his  su- 

tr!  tho  misplaced  when  they  promoted  him 

to  the  position  he  is  so  acceptably  filling. 

Painter  C.  H.  Marshall,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  superior  officers,  is  encouraging  the 

is  reported  that  Last  year  hundreds  of  vegetable  earr)pn<? 
were  successfully  cultivated  by  Southern  Pacific  employes 
A roster  of  employes  in  military  service  is  to  he  made 
and  maintained  by  the  Union  Facdfic  RaiLav  FrL 

S ^ of  young 

men  are  said  to  have  gone  forth  at  the  call  of  their  coun- 

irrV'htlv^nrond'^^’h-^^  Christman,  of  the  Omaha  shops 
IS  riohtly  proud  of  his  boys’’  in  the  field. 

Director  Genei-al  McAdoo  has  decided  that  in  reducing 
the  passenger  train  service  between  New  York  and  Wash 

restoration  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  Congressional  Limited 

S^-nte?  JoS  'f  expected,  Se; 

la  nter  John  F.  Gearhart  gave  this  train  the  finish  that 

SuSry.  file  royal  purple  of  all  trains  in  the 

'The  H^ighton  Railway  of  England  has  recently  issued  its 

Of  rs^\?  wr  f ^ontaining^ the  naxnes 

, s-aff  Who  have  died  in  active  service.  The  figures 
are  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1917,  and  show  that  the  total 
number  of  men  enlisted  from  the  Brighton  Railway  up  to 

S ■’“"“W  aepartoent  are 

kf  ^ f responded  .uo’oly  to  the  call  to  the  colors  and 
of  th.se  not  a few  have  gone  over  the  top  for  the  last  time. 

. mong  the  mucn-needed  improvements  in  New  England 
rai  roads  which  Director  General  McAdoo  will  bl  Tskld  to 

the  north  end  of  the  railroad  yard  in  the  citv  of  Concord 
N.  II.  The  present  roundhouse  was  built  to  take  care  of 
thirty  locomotives,  and  is  now  handling  between  seventy 
and  eighty.  Accommodations  for  100  are  needed  and  it  is 
understood  that  report  to  that  effect  has  been  made  to 
Mr  McAdoo  and  surveys  completed  for  the  proposed  new 
builamg.  It  is  hoped  by  the  citizens  of  the  cTto  tSt  thT 
apparently  imperatively  necessary  improvement  in  Boston 

“ops  “ ■’"“'"S  the”co„ooM 

\ capacity  in  the  near  future  Con- 

cord, by  the  way,  will  be  remembered  as  the  home  of  that 
genial  and  thoroughly  delightful  veteran.  Waiter  Bailev 
second  president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  PatoG 
Association,  and  for  many  years  a foreman  painter  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  a part  of  this  time  in  cha?^e  S the 
Concord  shops  of  the  company.  ot  the 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  Oanadian  Pa«:e,A  td 
owned  2,255  locomotives;  2,191  passenger  and  hae'o-o 
colonist  and  sleeping  cars;  468  first  class  sleepfn|lufd^  dto! 

official  and  paymaster  cars 
fi eight  cars,  1,359  conductors’  vans;  6,735  misceL 
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Wise  economy  in  varnish  means  to  a painter  the  use  of  brands 
which  will  create  and  hold  the  enthusiastic  goodwill  of 
customers. 

O’Briens  products  are  made  for  long  and  beautiful  service. 
Painrers  who  use  O’Brien  goods  are  sure  of  gaming  new  and  hold- 
ing old  customers. 


the  best  flat  wall  finish,  is  velvety  in  appearance  and  is  washable 
economical  because  of  its  unusual  spread.  Fle.ico 
and  wonderfully  durable,  lustrous  white  enamel.  Master  Varnish 
and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish  are  in  standard  use  wherever  qu  y 
products  are  demanded. 

Write  for  booklets  and  color  charts. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1404  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Tears 


The  chief  trouble  with  ordinary  varnishes  is  they  are 
slow  to  dry,  are  Umited  in  their  uses  and  expensive 


U g PA'ENT^  «jrr  wc,. 

pegistereo 

tnsiG^d  of 

y^egrah  is  not  only  far  less  expensw. 

every  rwlt’oof  and  unu;ually  durable.  A beautiful 

Ja?er  ara  iving  full  infonnation  on  this  revolutionary  product. 


washes  perfectly 


and  is  economical  to  use.  i^o  tS^^ 

For  Walls,  Wall  Board  and  Woodwork,  bend  loi 

keystone  varnish  ^ 

121  Keystona  Building 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

laneous  cars.  Small  wonder  that  Master  IPainter  T.  Mai 

shall  is  too  busy  to  answer  the  havine 

The  Ohioae:o,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
been  authorized  to  build  5,000  freight  cars  m 
is  now  proceeding  with  the  order,  and  as  a result  Master 
Painters  E.  C.  Foster  and  L.  B.  Jenison  are  engaged  in 
planning  for  a paint-spreading  onslaught.  TTr„vne  and 

At  the  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  P.  Ft.  ^ 

Chicago  Railway  Master  Painter  G.  E. 

a volume  of  -work  fully  up  to  normal.  His  to^e  has  nor 
been  greatly  reduced  through  the  demands  of  the  war  s - 
Sruon,  Ld  altogether  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the  roads 
p-miioiriciit  ciiiit6  u.p  to  stSiiidRrd.  (lUQ^lity.  ^ • i j /i 

Vndcr  the  head  of  freight  oar  specifications,  included 
1„  the  eicWoiiom  lor  the  United  States  standard  cars, 
the  following  appears  in  paragraph  11. 

Pigment  per  cent,  by  weight 

■ ■ .25  per  cent,  by  weight 

Moistme.':::::. cent,  by  weight 
Tn  nara-raph  111  it  is  stated  that  the  oil  must  be  pure 
,aw  lins^SS  oil,  aa  free  as  possible  from  foots,  and  well 

tfatS  pigment  desired,  if  it  contains 
-if  lime  o -vpsum,  should  have  this  fully  hydrated. 

R mav  have  as  inert  material  aulphate  of  lime  of  ^sum 
fiiliv  hvdrated  silica,  kaolin,  soapstone  or  asbestine, 
mixtures  of  any  of  these,  sulphate  of  lime  amd  silica  pie- 
?^r?ed  The  p'gment  should  have  the  following  composi- 

oSMN  ot  lime'.:'.'--. . . s4  per  cent,  by  weight 

, ‘f  “Tfhf  rTStSS;  T^thf 

last  ye  ^ These  gardens  averaged  one-half  an  acie 

“rid  rnS 

der  M^ter  jJTXts' Snsch  and  P j.  Weak- 

tors,  A.  I eim>  ^ in  proving ’that,  in  addition  to  being  suf- 
SenTbrnsf  wiolder\'th^  were  equally  deft  in  growing 

%tLT""the  Canadian  — 

making  long  strides  fo™d.  J during  1917  on 

those  lines  /he  of  the  accident  list  th? 

rJXVrployl?  ar?  to  have  contributed  a full 

measure  of  assistance.  „ £ Boston  and 

Of  1904,  and  since  about  June  T^l  jP^pg-rtment  of  MiU- 

t his  year,  has  been  at  the  h pross  with  offices  at  4 

tary  Affairs  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  witn 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  painters  stand,  on 

Its  nice  to  he  ^ ^iie  President  Milton  H. 

the  Louisville  and  Nas^Ue  ™age,  as  he  recently  did 

Smith  speaks  m the  fo  low  I I S^  administering  the 

most  eloquently.  My  P splendid 

affairs  of  this  company  in  the  pas t^na^  employes.  It  is 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  its  fflc  relation,  you  mam- 

still  my  earnest  igtigg  to  the  highest  degree. 

tain  these  distinctive  character  t s o g^^ove 

The  one  great  necessity  that  sten^^^ 

all  others  at  home  is  an  adeq  government  has  en- 

undertaking  Itself  to  eePP'y  » s g^ern 
‘tered  upon  a Shd.  h .?“?a„  do  so  only  by 

seryice  of  you  and  ^Painters  George  Schumpp 

an^dVd!  Brents  ttlnkTbe  good  old  L.  and  N.  Is  the  road 

of  fond  remembrance?  -Roston  and  Maine  are  about 

The  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  a^i 

to  transfer  from  reguM^  gt^^ers,  to  the 

they  have  been  / endwise  dose  to  two  sides  of  a 

four  passenger  of  serving  meals  in  them, 

cook ’nouse  fitted  fo  „ *.g  >•  yyith  dining  car  headwaiter, 

and  the  sam.e  department  of  the  Billerica 

will  run  them,  «ivtv-nine  hours  weekly  (four  _ey^- 

Sg?  Sts^TS  caTdSrtmSoS? 

';S’-L%,ln1 -eilmo,  as  they  «t  for  the  locomotive 
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shop.  The  work  ti-ain  is  split  at  night,  the  car  department 
going  to  Lowell  at  regular  time  and  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment at  end  of  overtime.  During  all  this  turmoil  Master 
Painter  Charles  B.  Copp  is  working'  like  a beaver,  gnaw- 
ing saplings  for  the  winter  wood  pile.  However,  he  took 
time  April  15  to  celebrate  with  Mrs.  Copp,  and  members 
of  the  family,  the  anniversary  of  an  event  that  45  years 
ago  brought  into  his  life  a slip  of  a girl  who,  as  wife  and 
comp^ion,  has  for  many  years  proved  one  of  the  finest 
housekeepers  and  best  motliers  that  ever  graced  a New 
England  home.  And  as  the  evening  shadows  drift  in  from 
the  ocean  and  the  burden  of  the  day  is  lifted  she  will 
gently  tell  you  that  “father  has  been  a devoted  and  helpful 
husband.”  So  we  wish  this  happy  couple,  serene  and  con- 
tented, many  glad  returns  of  the  day. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  we  as  painters  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  real  chummy  with  our  new  “boss,”  Mr. 
McAdoo,  for  here  he  comes  to  us,  as  to  all  railroad  men, 
and  says  just  like  this:  “I  feel  that  it  is  most  important 

in  this  new  era  of  railreading  in  America  that  railroad  of- 
ficials and  railroads  employes  shall  not  live  any  longer  in 
an  atm.osphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  I earnestly  desire 
to  see  them  brought  together  upon  a plane  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  helpfulness,  because  I believe  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  both  that  this  shall  be  accomplished  and  be- 
cause I know  that  it  will  promote  the  efficient  and  safe 
operation  of  the  railroads,  and,  more  than  all,  that  it  will 
help  the  country  imm.easureably  in  this  time  of  national 
peril.  In  my  order  No.  8 I emphasized  my  desire  that  the 
old  enmities  of  the  past  should  be  obliterated  and  that  the 
common  peril  now  confronting  America  should  make  friends 
and  comrades  of  us  all.” 

Employes  of  the  painting  department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  have  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  paint 
bright  red  on  the  circular  number  plate  which  is  borne  on 
the  front  of  the  locomotive  boiler.  This  is  a distincti-ve 
mark  which  is  allowed  on  the  locomotive,  of  each  class, 
which  makes  the  best  showing  in  the  economical  use  of 
fuel  oil.  No,  no!  It’s  not  a sign  of  alcoholism;  it’s  just 
plain  red  paint. 

Twenty-seven  locomotives  lettered  “U.  S.  A.”  are  now 
handling  freight  trains  on  the  Southern  Railway.  They 
are  some  of  the  locomotives  built  for  Russia  and  France 
which  the  Government  railroad  administration  is  tem- 
porarily using  on  American  railroads.  They  art-  well 
painted  and  look  strong  and  extremely  businesslike. 

A recent  letter  to  this  department  from  Mayor  W.  H. 
Burton  of  Spencer,  N.  C.,  master  car  painter  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  advises  that  his  railroad  department  has  been 
exceedingly  busy  during  the  past  winter,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  six  of  the  military  training  camps  are  located  directly 
upon  the  Southern  lines,  and  the  demands  for  rolling, stock 
and  passenger  equipment  in  general  have  been  abnormal. 
Mr.  Burton  declares  the  past  winter  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  South  for  its.  severity. 

The  fact  that  you  don’t  hear  more  from  Second  Vice- 
President  E.  1j.  Younger,  master  painter  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  is  not  an  indication  that  he  has  gone  to 
Mexico  in  search  of  sudden  wealth  or  adventure;  not  much. 
B.  L.  is  simply  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  that  neck  of  the 
woods  in  which  Little  Rock,  Ark.,,  is  situated.  There  is 
work  without  let-up,  and  the  genial  vice-president  is  quite 
the  man  at  this  time  to  get  under  it  and  lift,  like  your  true 
sailor  of  the  ocea.n  blue. 

Master  Painter  John  W.  Houser  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley Railroad,  at  his  Ghambersburgh,  Pa.,  shops  is  taking 
care  of  a strong  volume  of  work.  Excellent  work  is  done 
at  these  shops,  and  no  man  likes  to  do  such  work  better 
than  John. 

Do'wn  in  Savannah,  the  city  of  monuments  and  parks,  of 
sugar  refineries,  pulp  mills,  ship  yards,  lumber,  cotton 
warehouses  and  the  real  flavor  of  Dixie,  you  may  find  H.  H. 
Morgan,  master  painter  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia, 
busy  as  any  citizen  in  the  hustling,  fine  old  city.  Morgan 
takes  care  of  a lot  of  equipment  for  his  road  at  this  point, 
and  does  it  so  well  that  he  is  thoroughly  believed  in  and 
depended  upon  by  his  superior  officers. 

Director  General  McAdoo  has  forged  another  link  in  the 
centralization  of  railroad  control  by  his  plan  to  concen- 
trate the  buying  of  all  railroad  supplies.  This  latest  step 
means  that  the  $2,000,000,000  expended  annually  by  the 
country’s  roads  for  transportation  supplies  will  be  directed 
from  a central  burea.u,  instead  of  each  individual  line  pur- 
chasing for  its  own  account.  This  is  expected  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  large  sums  of  money,  thus  increasing  net 
earnings  by  shaving  costs,  for  under  the  old  system  sep- 


arate roads  paid  the  penalty  of  buying  in  small  quantities. 
Paints,  varnishes,  brushes,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  plan. 

Steel  underframes  are  again  going  under  cars  at  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Billerica  shops  after  months  of  waiting  for 
the  steel.  Upwards  of  100  oars  are  being  fitted  with  these 
underframes,  many  of  these  being  baggage  cars  a few  years 
old.  The  cars  get  blind  ends  and  diaphrams  at  the  same 
time.  Much  steel  truck  rebuilding  is  also  going  on.  'Ihese 
hea\y  repairs  make  it  difficoult  to  keep  the  paint  shop 
supplied  with  work  on  a four-car-per-day  basis  of  output, 
five  cars  being  the  former  daily  output. 

At  the  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Northern  Railway  Master  Painter  Harry  Leibenthal  is  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  usual  volume  of  work  just  as  though  he 
had  been  elected  to  win  the  war  unaided  by  any  outside 
help.  Excellent  work  is  being  done  at  these  shops,  and 
Leibenthal’s  is  the  master  hand. 

At  the  Plattsburgh,  Neb.,  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy,  George  Lushinsky,  as  master  painter, 
works  early  and  late  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
also  to  keep  the  equipment  turned  over  to  his  expert  care 
in  always  presentable  condition.  You  all  know  what  fine 
looking  equipment  the  “Burlington”  operates,  and  George 
is  one  of  the  men  responsible  for  this  superior  and  dis- 
tinctive character. 

It  is  expected  that  in  a very  short  time  the  government 
will  let  the  contract  for  the  coiistrucion  of  100,000  freight 
cars,  which  will  require  approximately  575,000  tons  of  steel. 
When  this  order  gets  fairly  under  way  the  humble  freight 
car  painter  will  surely  come  into  his  own. 

Employes  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  including  those 
on  car  and  locomotive,  have  given  to  the  Red  Cross  two 
army  ambulances  to  be  sent  to  Prance.  The  money  for 
this  gift,  about  $3,600,  was  contributed  at  various  points  on 
the  company’s  lines  all  the  way  from  Old  Point  Comfort 
to  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Belnap,  manager  of  the  safety  first  section  of  the 
government  administration  of  this  line  of  work,  is  perfect- 
ing his  organization  to  supervise  and  correlate  _ and  or- 
ganize the  safety  first  work  on  all  railroads  utilizing  the 
organizations  already  in  existence  and  calling  on  all  safety 
officers  of  various  railroads  to  co-operate  in  a consulting 
capacity.  Rufus  F.  Jamigan,  assistant  to  the  general 
safety  agent  of  the  New  York  Central;  C.  M.  Anderson, 
safety  first  superintendent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis,’ and  Harry  J.  Bell,  safety  inspector  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  have  been  appointed  super- 
visors of  safety  for  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western  re- 
gions. A questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  all  railroads  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  safety  first  work,  and  reports  sent 
in  are  being  studied. 

At  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  Master  .Painter  W.  F.  James,  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  is  busy  taking  care  of  the  work 
coming  his  way.  Mr.  James  is  an  old  Association  man  and 
an  expert  craftsman  and  manager  of  men,  hence  when  you 
g00  work  coming  out  of  the  Rocky  Mount  shops  you  are 
not  disappointed  in  its  quality. 


MARCH  FOREIGN  TRADE  SHOWS 
INCREASE. 

March  imports  and  exports  show  a partial  recovery  from 
the  decline  in  recent  months,  according  to  a statement  is- 
sued April  24  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Exports  for  March  amounted  to  $531,000,000,  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  $119,000,000  over  February.  For  the  nine 
months  ended  with  March  exports  were  valued  at  $4,394,- 
000,000,  a decrease  from  the  $4,637,000,000  recorded  for  the 
nine-month  period  a year  ago. 

Imports  were  valued  at  $242,000,000,  a gain  of  $34,000,000 
over  February.  During  the  nine  months  ended  with 
March  imports  amounted  to  $2,084,000,000,  against  $1,818,- 
000,000  a year  ago. 

Imports  of  gold  during  March  amounted  to  less  than 
$2,000,000,  and  during  the  nine  months  ended  with  March 
to  $83,000,000,  against  $801,000,000  for  the  nine  months  in 
1917.  Exports  of  gold  were  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000 
in  March,  and  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  March 
amounted  to  $181,00,000,  against  $150,000,000  in  1917. 

Imports  as  well  as  exports  of  silver  are  somewhat  larger 
this  year  than  in  1917,  the  imports  amounting  to  $7,000,000 
in  March  and  to  $53,000,000  in  the  nine  months  period, 
against  $26,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917. 
Exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $13,000,000  in  March,  and 
to  $72,000,000  for  the  nine-month  period,  against  $59,000,000 
in  1917. 
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White  Enamel 

Made  in  America Used  thruout  the  World 

Everywhere  leading  master-painters,  whose  work  is  of  the 

highest  order,  use 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

The  superior  made-in-America  Product  was  specified  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  McKim,  Meade  and  White,  and  used  by  the  painting  contractor,  Mr  Emil 
Angeloii,  on  the  new  home  of  the  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club. 
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It  is  absolutely 
waterproof 

Write  for  sample  panel 


IT  IS  MADE  IN  AMERICA 
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handy  blue 
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WHITE  ENAMEL 

Sets  Slowly 

Allows  ample  time 
to  ‘‘pick  up”  the  work 

Write  for  specification  book 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 

■ By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  ■ ■ 


Railway  employes,  including  car  and  locomotive 
painters,  have  been  directed  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  help  win  the  war;  to  put  patriotism  above  all 
that  we  have  and  expect  to  have,  to  forget  the  dollar  and 
think  of  only  the  boys  behind  the  guns.  It  is  perfectly 
logical,  therefore,  that  we  consider  first  the  things  best 
calculated  to  achieve  the  wished  for  result. 

Naturally,  we  turn  to  the  factors  nearest  us,  and  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  unprecendented  demand 
for  motive  power  and  freight  cars,  and  painters  in  these 
departments  are  making  every  effort  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions and  do  their  “bit”  to  tighten  the  rope  about  the  neck 
of  the  heavyweight  champion  pugilist  of  the  world.  Next 
to  efficiency  of  man  power — if,  indeed,  not  the  equal  of  it — 
must  be  considered  the  efficiency  of  material,  and  it  is 
gravely  questioned  in  many  sections  if  in  the  haste  to  get 
certain  apparently  indispensable  results  we  are  not  neglect- 
ing considerations  even  more  important.  For  example, 
take  the  material  situation  in  the  painting  department 
alone,  and  it  is  an  open  question  if  supplies  substantial 
enough  in  merit  along  all  the  lines  which  require  merit  of 
the  best  order,  are  being  secured  today  in  a quantity  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Speed  May  Injure  Quality. 

Then  comes  the  danger,  even  with  the  best  material 
money  will  buy,  that  in  the  hurry  to  turn  equipment  into 
an  available  asset  for  transportation  work,  the  proper  and 
complete  drying  processes  may  be  neglected  with  the  result 
that  a premature  collapse  of  the  painting  is  sure  to  ensue. 
It  little  benefits  a company  to  buy  the  best  class  of  mate- 
rial, and  then  in  the  actual  consumption  of  it  wreck  the 
structure  through  an  over-crowding  of  the  drying  process. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  we  need  in  the  painting  depart- 
ment of  our  railways  today  more  urgently  than  another  it 
is  the  understanding  that  good  paint  and  varnish  must 
have  a reasonable  time  allowance  tendered  them  for  proper 
drying  and  curing  out. 

The  price  of  all  paint  and  varnish  supplies  has  advanced, 
conservatively  speaking,  anywhere  from  33  to  50  per  cent, 
during  the  last  three  years.  With  war  time  quotations  on 
all  these  materials  soaring  aloft  it  really  seems  as  if  some 
strong  effort  should  be  made  to  get  out  of  these  supplies 
all  the  resources  and  the  quality  which  they  possess 
when  afforded  the  chance  to  show  them. 

Time  Often  Limited. 

In  the  haste  of  getting  freight  car  equipment,  and  loco- 
motives, into  service,  it  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  at  all  times  furnish  the  material  used  in  the  painting 
of  this  equipment  the  very  necessary  and  definite  time  al- 
lowance it  should  avowedly  have.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  he  granted  that  in  many  cases  a better  showing  in 
this  respect  might  be  made  if  it  were  possible  to  work 
out  a plan  of  procedure  giving  the  painter  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  coating  for  the  day,  and  for  a continued 
series  of  days,  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fore- 
noon for  all  work  to  be  moved  to  traffic  duty  at  the  even- 
ing hour.  Such  work  naturally  must  be  stenciled,  and 
the  early  hour  coating  will  provide  a longer  period  for 
drying  prior  to  the  stenciling  operation;  it  will  also 
give  the  work  the  advantage  of  drying  during  the  middle 
or  warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  day.  Happy  the  time, 
too,  when  it  is  found  possible  to  give  the  freight  car 
painting  time,  between  coats,  to  dry  overnight,  at  least 
before  recoating,  as  well  as  before  shunting  the  car  into 
the  thick  of  service. 

The  painter  in  charge  of  freight  car  work  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  during  the  last  few  years  he 
has  been  furnished  with  a class  of  combination  paint  oils 
which  have  enabled  him  to  do  quicker  work  than  it  was 
feasible  to  perform  previously,  and  to  do  work  that  in  the 
stress  of  a protracted  service  has  yielded  most  durable 
results.  These  combination  oils,  with  China  wood  oil, 
linseed  oil,  etc.,  as  the  basic  ingredients,  and  thinning 
mediums  capable  of  assimilating  these  oils  and  becoming 
a very  intimate  part  of  them,  have  paved  the  way,  when 
rationally  used  and  treated,  for  a comparatively  rapid 


system  of  painting;  and  when  given  the  opportunity  of 
drying  correctly,  or,  at  least,  very  nearly  so,  they  have 
yielded  when  reinforced  with  a pigment  content  of  strong 
resources,  a wearing  performance  worthy  to  he  written 
in  the  book  of  good  remembrance. 

At  the  quotations  marked  up  for  all  these  materials  it 
would  seem  essential  to  make  some  definite  plan  for  ex- 
tracting every  available  ounce  of  wear  out  of  the  stock 
going  into  freight  car  painting. 

A Master  Painter" s View. 

A MASTER  painter,  commenting  upon  the  recent  re- 
marks made  in  these  columns,  anent  the  peeling 
of  paint  and  varnish  from  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  passenger  equipment  cars,  advises  that  in  his  estima- 
tion the  peeling  and  fiaking  is  found  chiefiy  upon  surfaces 
carrying  a very  heavy  body  of  pigment;  that  this  pig- 
ment, by  sheer  weight,  after  a certain  age  of  usefulness, 
drops  off,  regardless  of  temperature.  The  observations  of 
the  writer,  however,  do  not  confirm  this  point  of  view, 
for  it  is  the  evidence  of  things  seen  that  leads  him  to 
believe,  as  he  firmly  does  believe,  that  when  the  contract- 
ing and  expanding  energy  of  the  metal  acted  upon  by  ex- 
tremes of  temperatures  once  gets  into  action  the  thin 
body  of  pigment  and  varnish  suffers  in  common  with 
that  of  heavier  build,  and  both  alike  fiake  and  roll  off  at 
most  inopportune  times. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  thin  film  of  material  when  new 
and  full  of  vitality  is  better  able  to  hold  firm  and  intact 
against  the  withering  blight  of  contraction  and  expansion 
to  a greater  period  of  time  than  the  older  and  heavier 
film  of  pigment,  but  at  the  same  age  and  degree  of  vital- 
ity and  elasticity  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  one  sort  of 
film  would  prove  appreciably  superior  to  the  other.  That 
is  to  say— and  we  have  the  verdict  of  some  well-informed 
car  painters  sustaining  this  point  of  view — the  thin  film 
of  finish  would  hold  to  its  place  no  more  tenaciously  than 
the  thick  film. 

Weather  the  Deciding  Factor. 

As  we  see  the  situation,  it  is  not  a matter,  in  a large 
sense,  at  least,  whether  the  body  of  paint  and  varnish  is 
the  so-called  tissue  paper  affair  or  the  27-coat  wonder  of 
the  automobile  painter — both  are  destined,  under  such  ex- 
tremes of  weather  as  were  experienced  last  winter,  to 
equally  suffer  from  the  contracting  and  expanding  ef- 
forts of  heat  and  cold,  when  the  equipment,  freshly  fin- 
ished, is  forced  to  undergo  the  strain  of  rapid  changes 
from  one  extreme  to  another. 

It  is  true,  that  the  priming  coat  on  the  new  or  newly 
cleaned  metal  has  much  to  do  with  the  stick-to-it-iveness 
of  the  finish  and  its  capacity  for  holding  out  against  the 
strain  of  the  movement  of  the  metal,  but  even  here  the 
action  of  the  surface  puts  the  might  of  the  metal  against 
the  might  of  the  material  served  in  the  finish.  Neverthe- 
less, a finely  balanced  first  coat— equal  parts,  say,  of 
primer  and  filler — will  do  bravely  in  assisting  to  thiow 
, this  frost  bitten  enemy  of  the  car  painter  into  the  dis- 
card. At  any  rate,  the  plan  is  worth  testing  out. 

Light  and  Sanitation  Agents  of  Efficiency. 

And  why  not?  Light  is  the  great  and  indis- 
pensable medium  of  mankind.  It  is  the  servant 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Without  it  the  car 
and  locomotive  painter  would  be  plodding  aimlessly  about. 
A recent  visitor  to  a big  passenger  car  paint  shop 
remarked  to  his  host  that  the  average  car  paint  shop, 
whatever  other  advantages  it  may  enjoy,  is  sadly  handi- 
capped in  the  matter  of  light,  and  especially  uniformly 
distributed  light. 

: ,-a2igSixteen  shrdlu  etaoin  cmfwy  shrdl  etaoi  shrdlunu 
No  more  efficient  agency  may  be  commanded  than  this 
free  and  noble  gift  of  the  Almighty,  and  yet  we  fail  to 
take  advantage,  as  a rule,  of  its  resources  for  creating 
efficiency  and  for  making  the  lot  of  the  workman  easier 
and  his  contentment  more  secure. 

Supplementing  the  natural  light  here  referred  to  is 
needed  a volume  of  artificial  light  furnished  in  a uni- 
form supply  at  all  points  of  the  shop,  to  the  end  that 
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Make  your  jobs 
LASTING 

advertisements ! 

Newspaper  ads 

and  form  letters 
bring  prospects  to  you. 
But  the  good  jobs  you 
have  done  for  others  are 
the  “ads”  that  finally 
land  the  orders. 

People  forget.  The  job 
you  did  with  water- 
mixed  paints  soon  looks 
dirty.  It  scratches  and 
rubs  off.  They  blame  you 
— even  though  your 
work  was  A-1. 

But  paint  with 


and  your  work  gets  the 
year  in,  year-out  credit 
for  the  permanency  of 
the  job. 

Mellotoned  walls  are 
LASTING  advertise- 
ments — because  wash- 
ing restores  their  new- 
ness, the  colors  are  fast, 
and  they  are  not  easily 
marred  or  scratched. 

Talk  Mellotone  and  before, 
long  your  lasting  ads  will  be 
giving  you  the  pick  of  the 
decorating  in  town. 

Jhe  CowQ  Brothers 
Compamf 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Bostcri  New  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Toronto 


-TXTDjnp'C'  Lowe  Brothers  Service 
^ » ivJ.  X Dept,  when  you  are 
puzzled  how  to  finish  any  unusual  sur- 
face. Or  send  floor  plans  for  elevations 
showing  how  to  finish  up  an  entire  job. 


the  workman  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  labor  at 
the  maximum  speed  at  the  minimum  outlay  of  effort.  In 
this  way  he  is  able  to  prove  efficient,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  the  full  period  of  the  working  day. 

He  is  also  able  to  perform  a better  class  of  work. 
This  matter  of  light,  you  may  doubtless  remark,  is  within 
the  province  of  the  erecting  engineer — a point  well  taken, 
possibly,  but  one  nevertheless  open  to  analysis.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  master  painter  does  not  go  wholly  for 
naught;  it  may  be  the  still,  small  voice  heard  in  the 
wilderness,  but  if  persisted  in  with  the  terms  of  the 
diplomat  it  is  certain  to  be  beard  b^  voaonnabip 

man,  or  body  of  men,  having  the  proper  authority,  and 
out  of  the  wilderness  is  due  to  come  improvement  and 
better  natural  light  facilities  and  resources. 

In  close  relationship  to  light  must  he  reckoned  sani- 
tary conditions  making  for  better  health  and  improved 
conditions  generally.  Every  paint  shop  should  have  a 
sewerage  system  working  so  efficiently  that  a good  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  the  result.  Dis- 
eaes  without  number  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  con- 
taminating effect  of  a defective  sewer  system.  Nothing 
quite  so  nearly  approximates  real  safety  first  in  the  paint 
shop,  with  all  the  noxious  and  poisonous  exhalations 
and  the  destructive  bacteria  floating  about  the  premises, 
as  a carefully  provided  and  maintained  system  of  sewers, 
supplemented  by  a practice  of  cleaning  and  caretaking 
calculated  to  make  them  workable  under  all  circum- 
stances. These  are  active  agents  of  efficiency  and  are 
bound  to  prove  a strong  contributing  force  to  a njore 
productive  shop. 

Store-Keeping  Operations. 

A SHREWD  master  car  painter  once  remarked  that 
a skilled  and  careful  stock-keeper  “is  a rare  jewel,” 
which,  translated  into  perhaps  commoner  phrase, 
means  that  this  necessary  individual  is  a main  prop  of 
the  shop.  When  you  come  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
stock-room  connected  with  all  railway  paint  shops  of  any 
considerable  size,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  experi- 
stock-keeper — and  we  mean  this  to  be  an  all-inclusive 
definition — is  realiy  the  man  behind  the  organization  who, 
next  to  the  master  painter,  makes  it  stand  up  and  do 
things  in  a rapid  and  big  way  or  permits  it  to  go  to  the 
shambles  through  waste  and  extravagance. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course,  that  the  stock- 
keeper  may,  through  an  over-exactness  and  too  much 
assumption,  produce  an  intolerable  situation,  productive 
of  results  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is  rightly  to  be 
expected,  but  as  this  is  getting  away  from  what  is  included 
in  the  term  “expert  stock-keeper”  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  master  painter  is  in  a position  quickly  to  discern 
any  of  the  conditions  referred  to.  Failing  to  correct 
them,  the  blame  rests  upon  him  alone. 

Just  at  this  time  we  desire  more  particularly  to  have 
reference  to  making  the  stock-keeping  department  more 
efficient,  if  possible,  than  it  has  even  heretofore  proved. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  there  may  be  opportunities 
for  still  greater  savings  in  the  matter  of  mixing  and 
handling  materials?  Perhaps  if  closer  attention  to  the 
cleaning  out  of  containers,  metal  or  wood,  were  given 
it  would,  in  these  days  of  record-breaking  costs,  be  the 
means  of  making  an  important  saving. 

ihen,  too,  in  the  handling  and  preservation  of  the 
primers  and  fillers  it  may  be  found  that  there  is  a waste 
to  be  corrected.  These  materials  are  by  nature,  when 
mixed,  mussy  and  sticky;  they  also,  through  evaporation, 
lose  an  important  element  that  directly  conduces  to  this 
state.  This  evaporative  action  may  be  checked  by  keep- 
ing the  containers  air  tight,  but,  despite  the  best  atten- 
tion in  this  respect,  some  of  this  condition  is  due  to  develop 
unless  the  close  attention  of  the  man  in  charge  is  directed 
to  it. 

Then  we  have  the  mixing  of  special  paints  and  colors 
coming  along  all  the  time.  Here,  again,  is  the  big  chance 
for  waste  unless  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  stock-keeper 
comes  into  action.  In  varnishes,  driers,  thinners  in  fact, 
in  all  the  major  or  minor  matter  having  to  do  with  stock- 
keeping  affairs— it  is  the  man  in  charge  who  must  stop 
the  leaks  and  squeeze  every  available  ounce  of  efficiency 
out  of  his  department. 
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Finishing  Processes  for  Trucks  and  Platforms. 

Numerous  methods  of  painting  and  finishing  trucks 
and  platforms  are  in  vogue  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  thought  occurs,  if  standardization  is  con- 
templated in  the  manufacture  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
why  not  give  attention  to  some  standard  method  of  paint- 
ing the  humble  trucks  and  platforms?  At  the  present  time 
one  road  gives  thorough  surfacing  and  painting  and  finish- 
ing processes  to  these  parts  of  the  car,  while  another  road 
may  literally  give  them  “a  kick  and  a cuff,”  while  still 
another  road  passes  them  up  with  a coat  of  oil  paint 
brushed  on  or  smeared  with  the  spray  machine,  so  that, 
taken  as  a whole,  there  is  no  systematic  practice  in  con- 
nection with  the  painting  of  the  truck  and  platform  car 
feature. 

These  parts  of  the  car,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  fur- 
nish the  master  painter  no  small  amount  of  concern,  both 
in  the  cleaning  and  the  painting.  Caustic  soda,  sal-soda, 
lye  and  various  alkalies  specially  prepared  and  marketed 
under  appealing  titles  are  used  in  the  cleaning  and  scrub- 
bing of  trucks  and  platforms,  and  even  these  powerful 
agents  are  sometimes  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  the  work 
of  removing  the  adhesive  road  accumulations. 

Thorough  Gleaning  Essential — 8-pt.  Bold  

There  is  small  reward,  however,  in  attempting  to  paint 
over  such  parts  in  a partially  cleaned  state.  Indeed,  it  is 
a sheer  waste  of  valuable  material.  The  work  of  cleaning 
must  go  on  until  the  surface  is  cleaned,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  master  painter  finds  his  annoyance. 

The  truck  washer  who  knows  his  job  and,  without  giving 
his  superior  worry  about  the  matter,  is  able  to  go  ahead 
and  get  these  parts  clean  and  fit  for  the  painter  is  worth 
holding  in  good  favor.  Then,  in  preparation  for  the  enamel 
or  whatever  finishing  material  above  the  oil  paint  order 
is  elected  to  be  used,  the  trucks  are  at  least  worth  a sand- 
papering process  that  shall  knock  down  the  surface  nuo- 
bins  and  smooth  up  some  of  the  roughness  that  comes 
through  service  and  scrubbing  affairs.  Platforms,  of  course, 
to  receive  the  same  attention. 

All  this  work,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  worth  while, 
]>rovided  it  is  the  practice  to  enamel  or  varnish  finish 
such  parts,  instead  of  applying  just  a rough  coat  of  oil 
paint.  To  apply  an  expensive  material  to  a surface  in 
a rough,  knotty  condition  does  not  pay  any  real  value  in 
service  or  in  appearance.  If  appearances  are  to  count  as 
a factor  in  the  painting  of  trucks  and  platforms,  along 
with  protective  results,  then  the  motion  is  made  to  fit 
the  surface  to  merit  the  material. 

Better  Locomotive  Painting  Profitable. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  locomotive 
painters,  and  these  men  should,  of  all  men,  know. 
They  have  been  shown,  although  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  them  Avere  born  in  Missouri.  Not  many  years 
ago  one  of  the  best  known  railroad  men  in  the  country 
made  a tour  of  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try wrote  a series  of  letters  which,  being  published  in  a 
railroad  paper,  attracted  wide  attention.  It  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  comment,  when  referring  to  the  painting  applied 
to  locomotives  in  the  various  countries  abroad,  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  it  was  performed  in  a most  thorough 
manner:  that  all  parts  of  the  locomotive,  tender,  etc.,  were 
given  very  complete  painting  at  each  shopping  for  heavy 
general  repairs.  As  a result,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  ma- 
chines remained  out  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  war- 
rant the  complete  and  exhaustive  processes  applied  in  the 
painting  and  in  all  other  work  of  a repair  nature.  The 
facts  marshalled  by  this  experienced  railroad  official  were 
so  convincing  that  operating  men  everywhere  beg, an  to 
study  the  details  of  repairs  more  intently  than  heretofore, 
including  painting  repairs,  and  the  better  class  of  painting 
noticeable  in  many  quarters  being  applied  to  locomotive 
equipment  is  said  to  be  at  least  an  indirect  outcome  of  the 
information  supplied  from  the  notes  of  the  trip  refrerred  to. 

Better  Painting  Is  New  Order. 

Locomotive  painters  of  the  type  of  D.  A.  Little,  A.  P. 
Dane,  J.  J.  Sheerin,  J.  H.  Kahler  and  others  of  similar 
standing  in  the  trade  have  for  some  time  past  felt  that 
the  tide  Avould  swing  back,  and  we  have  some  visible 
eA'idence  in  support  of  this  sentiment.  In  some  shops 
about  the  least  amount  of  material  and  labor  that  could 
make  the  locomotive  bear  inspection  of  a very  general 
nature  has  been  the  rule  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  the  evident  change  in  the 
order  of  things. 

Here  and  there  you  learn  of  a shop,  or  a series  of  shops. 


Save 

Unnecessary  Effort 

These  are  painters’  days.!  Every 
minute  is  full  of  painting  and 
varnishing.  Unless  an  easily  ap- 
plied varnish  is  used,  fingers  and 
wrists  stiffen  with  useless  effort. 

Murphy  Varnish 

“ the  varnish  that  lasts  longest  ” 

is  used  by  painters  who  know  the 
value  of  comfort  in  their  work.  It 
spreads  so  easily  that  labor  is 
lightened. 

It  covers  space  economically 
and  its  durability  makes  things 
last  and  last.  Both  of  these  facts 
please  your  customers. 

Use  these  Murphy  Varnishes  for 
comfort,  durability  and  economy. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semt-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  U mvei ntsh 
Murphy  Enamel 

Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Satisfactory  new  trade  price  and  discounts. 
Write  for  information  about  Murphy  co- 
operation. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  Chicago 

DoLigall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  ilontreal,  Canadi.-ir  Associate 
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Practical 


Books 


For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 


PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L.  Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  ol  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  hook  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  indexed,  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  hook  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  Index  for  ready  reference.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whlgelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  floor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decalcomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  floor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.0 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes,  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  5 by  7^  inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  grainers  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9%  inches.  $3.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  toill  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street,  New  York 
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of  a given  line  which  is  giving  better  methods  a trial, 
and  the  good  news  relative  to  this  change  for  the  better 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  practice  promises  to  remain  in 
force.  Improved  processes  of  surfacing,  along  with 
improved  methods  of  application,  are  said  to  be  giving 
such  favorable  results  that  the  expense  sheets  are  respond- 
ing to  the  new  force. 

X better  class  of  painting  supplies  are  also  being  recog- 
nized as  a strong  help  toward  the  improvement,  and  as 
a warrant  for  all  this  the  engines  are  staying  in  service 
longer  and  are  giving  an  appearance  that  tells  a fine  story 
in  daily  duty. 


Painting  and  Finishing  Coach  Headlinings. 

The  evident  tendency  in  coach  headlining  painting 
IS  favorable  to  the  light-colored  lining.  The  color 
^ white,  with  a greenish  cast  to  it,  along 
with  the  ivory  white,  appear  to  have  the  call  in  large 
part  todaj^  There  is  a cheerfulness  about  the  headlining 
of  the  lighter  shades  which  goes  far  towards  giving  the 
entire  coach  interior  a more  cheerful  and  homelike  effect. 
The  traveler  is  not  indifferent  to  this  effect— call  it  psycho- 
logical if  you  will — and  he  remembers  it  long  after  the 
journey  has  been  concluded,  and  makes  comment  upon  it 
Apart  from  whatever  mental  processes  it  may  arouse  in 
the  mind  of  the  traveler,  this  effect  produced  through  a 
coach  headlining  is  worth  noting  as  good  advertising.  II* 
makes  people  remember  when  they  traveled  up  on  So  and 
bo  s road,  and  the  enjoyable  time  spent  in  the  coach  with 
the  soft  green  tinted  or  ivory  white  lining.  How  they 
remember  the  home  "comfort  feeling  experienced!  It  is 
talked  about  and  commented  upon  most  favorably,  and 
altogether  the  painting  of  the  headlining  in  these  fair 
and  lighter  colors  passes  on  as  a matter  of  advertising 
that  invites  a wider  treatment  of  colors  for  this  part  of 

III©  C3,r. 


Closer  Attention  is  Required. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  requires  closer  attention  in  the 
treatment  of  the  color,  in  its  decorative  effects  and  in 
the  finishing  applied.  These  light  colors  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  varnish,  and  it  needs  a nice  sense 
of  tile  ^ color  requirements  to  insure  success  in  applying 
the  finish.  A very  pale  or  water-white  varnish  is  needed, 
and  in  the  application  the  workipan  must  be  diligent  in 
maKing  for  uniformity  of  distribution  and  brushing  out. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  these 
ligm-colored  linings  is  that  they  need  ample  protection 
such  as  only  a good  body  of  varnish  is  capable  of  giving. 

On  the  part  of  the  foreman  painter,  then,  a main  con- 
sideration is  to  direct  close  attention  to  the  amount  of 
varnish  protection  afforded  these  linings,  to  guard  against 
wear  and  tear  which  may  lay  bare  the  color  and  to  main- 
tain to  the  very  limit  the  unfractured  body  of  pigment. 

To  do.  this  means  constant  vigilance  and  skillful  treat- 
ment at  all  shoppings  of  the  car.  A white  lining  thrown 
oft  the  blank  whiteness  of  the  color,  by  the  addition  of 
enough  green  to  subdue  the  white  and  soften  down  the 
glare,  furnishes  a color  easy  for  the  eye  and  attractive  as 
a combination  for  the  mahogany  side  walls.  The  ivory 
white  IS  another  color  that  responds  most  fully  in  about 
all  respects  to  the  demands  of  the  mahogany  interior. 


EFFECTIVE  NEW  P.  & L.  FOLDER. 

“A  Friend  of  Yours”  is  the  title  of  a new  folder  which 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  is  sending  out  to  dealers.  It 
refiects  the  energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Werheim,  who  has 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  big  Buffalo 
house,  for  it  is  a folder  which  is  sure  to  produce  results. 
It  is  intended  to  point  out  the  merits  of  Effecto,  the  com- 
pany’s auto  finish,  and  in  its  unique  way  it  surely  does  put 
the  message  “across.”  The  funny  little  fellow  who  is  se-n  > 
breaking  through  the  advertising  and  text  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  certainly  gives  the  impression  that 
he  has  a message  to  convey.  Advertising  folders  come  and 
go,  and  we  have  seen  thousands  of  them  in  our  day,  but 
this  is  really  one  that  “got  us”  at  first  glance.  If  it 
doesn’t  increase  the  sales  of  Effecto  it  won’t  be  the  fault 
of  the  P.  & Ij.  advertising  department. 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


degree  of  skill  in 
applying  paint  will 
make  up  for  poor  quality 
in  the  paint  itself. 

It’s  the  painter’s  skill  plus 
the  understanding  of  the 
value  of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
in  paint  that  enables  him 
to  build  up  a permanent 
business  in  his  locality. 

Names  of  makers  of  zinc 
paints  and  lead  and  zinc 
ground  together  in  oil,  sent 
on  request. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

Hears  Address  on  Varnish  Materials 

Travelers’  Association  of  Paint 
and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey 
Features  Educational  Talk 


The  TRAVELERS’  Association  of  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey  lived  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
its  long"  name — which  is  the  despair  of  the  ordinary 
scribe — when  it  held  a meeting  on  April  19_,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Its  Educational  Committee,  at  which  a talk  on  the 
raAV  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  varnish, 
w-ias  made  by  E.  H.  Patterson.  Much  was  learned  from  the 
talk  by  Mr.  Patterson,  for,  while  the  members  may  he  able 
to  sell  varnish — and,  in  fact,  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
do  this — they  are  not  all  experts  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  which  they  sell,  and  information  along  this 
line  is  of  great  a.dvantage  to  them. 

Sales  managers  and  heads  of  houses  were  invited  to  this 
meeting,  as  they  will  be  to  subseguent  meetings  of  this  na- 
ture, and  as  the  matter  in  hand  was  of  such  importance, 
not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  usual  business  end  of 
the  association,  which  was  put  through  rapidly.  One  of 
the  things  which  has  been  bothering  the  members  is  the 
tipping  evil,  and  at  the  previous  meeting  a committee  had 
been  appointed  to  look  into  the  subject  and  see  what  could 
be  done  to  obviate  some  of  the  discomforts  and  disad- 
vantages which  arise  from  the  tipping  fault.  Resolutions 
have  been  drawn  up,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  address  was  substantially  as  follows: 
“Varnish  making  is  an  old  art.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  long  before  paint  making.  They  used  to 
make  the  coverings  of  their  raummies  impervious  to  damp- 
ness and  air.  Maximilian  Tech,  the  dean  of  the  men  who 
have  made  a study  of  this  subject,  owns  a portion  of  an  old 
varnish  brush  that  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Improves  With  Age. 

"Varnish,  like  a certain  liquid  we  know  about,  improves 
with  age,  in  which  it  is  different  than  most  other  things. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  becomes  more  durable  with 
age.  The  first  varnish  was  made  from  amber  gum  and  the 
other  component  part  was  supposed  to  be  cedar  oil.  It  was 
superior  to  the  famous  lacquers  of  the  Chinese.  This  first 
product  was  made  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteei'.th  century  the  English  began 
making  varnish  from  African  gums,  which  produced  a fine 
varnish  because  they  were  free  from  acid.  They  had  re- 
mained in  the  ground  so  long  they  had  become  neutral. 

“Modern  makers  have  been  criticised  for  not  making  var- 
nishes that  would  last  as  long  as  those  made  by  these  old- 
time  manufacturers.  It  is  a question  if  the  modern  citizen 
would  be  willing  to  keep  articles  so  long  -as  that  old  var- 
nish would  last.  Tastes  change  more  frequently  and  busi- 
ness is  improved  by  the  frequent  change. 

Varnish  From  Kauri  Gum. 

“In  more  modern  times  varnish  has  been  made  from  the 
kauri  gum  of  New  Zealand.  This  kauri  tree  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  1.000  years  in  maturing  and  to  have  exuded  one 
and  one-half  tons  of  gum.  which  soaked  into  the  ground  and 
was  hardened.  Dr.  Knight,  who  went  to  New  Zealand  to 
search  for  phospher  gums  and  to  make  a study  of  them,  found 
buried  bush  kauri  all  over  New  Zealand.  As  a result  of 
his  experiments  he  estimated  that  the  gum  being  found  and 
used  for  commercial  purposes  had  been  in  the  ground  for 
13, -500  years,  basing  his  estimate  on  the  condition  of  what 
he  had  buried  for  some  fifty  years.  He  lived  to  be  a very 
old  man.  I met  him  and  had  a long  talk  with  him  when 
he  w;is  nearly  ninety.  I never  could  decide  how  he  arrived 
at  that  extra  500  years  in  his  estimate,  bat  he  insisted  on 
the  exact  13,500  years. 

“For  years  the  only  gum  known  to  important  makers  of 
^•a[■nish,  and  that  could  be  secured  in  large  quantities,  was 
kauri"  ' Some  of  the  smaller  makers  still  stick  to  Zanzibar 
gums!  even  at  the  war  prices  of  $1.50  a pound.  In  190.5-6 
varnish  makers  began  to  look  for  a substitute,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  kauri  began  to  recede.  The  loss  of  a large  cargo  and 


the  enhancement  in  value  resulted  in  the  rnanufacturers 
of  varnish  becoming  disgusted  with  this  particular  supply. 
With  the  increased  consumption,  if  they  continued  to  use 
kauri,  the  price  would  reach  $10  a pound. 

“Of  the  substitutes  for  kauri,  China  wood  oil  is  the  most 
generally  used.  kn  American  manufacturer  found  it  in 
Germanv  and  'orought  back  thei  secret.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  adulterant,  but  is  a binder,  just  as  essential  as  any 
other  ingredient  in  a varnish. 

Manila  Gum  Almost  Exhausted. 

“Then  there  is  Manila  gum,  which  comes  from  the  islands 
in  the  Straits  Settlements.  It  has  been  largely  used,  but 
the  demand  has  petered  out  and  the  quality  is  so  reduced 
that  varnish  makers  can’t  use  it. 

‘Kauri  gum  is  not  mined,  but  is  found  scattered  over  a 
large  territory.  The  process  of  digging  is  interesting.  The 
digger  has  a long  spear  which  sometimes  weighs  two  or 
three  pounds,  in  other  cases  a few  ounces.  In  thirty  days 
the  digger  might  accumulate  100  pounds.  Nobody  ever 
made  any  money  digging,  and  the  storekeeper  who  stakes 
the  digger  never  gets  more  than  a moderate  return  for  his 
investment.  Many  j^ears  ago  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  proposed  an  export  tax,  for  at  one  time  the  ship- 
ments were  second  only  to  wool.  Now  the  supply  is  very 
limited  and  soon  will  be  extinct.  It  will  not  be  missed,  as 
other  gums  have  been  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last 
for  centuries. 

What  China  Wood  Oil  Is. 

“Chinese  wood  oil  is  the  product  of  a nut  with  three 
kernels,  which  are  crushed  in  a weird  fashion,  an  Ameri- 
can cider  press  often  being  employed.  An  European  cannot 
handle  the  oil  in  that  form,  as  it  has  the  same  effect  as 
poison  ivy,  but  tlie  Chinaman,  who  is  immune  to  most 
things,  from  cholera  down,  can  handle  it  safely.  In  1913 
the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  gallons,  while  the  Chinese  consumption  was  40,- 
000,000,  China  uses  it  of  necessity.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  there  has  any  idea  of  the  great  number  of  people  who 
live  in  junks,  of  which  there  are  literally  millions.  I have 
met  men  and  women  who  were  born  and  had  lived  all  their 
lives  on  a ]unk  and  were  ready  to  die  on  one.  On  the 
Yangsti,  which  is  navigable  for  1,200  miles,  the  junks  come 
down  with  all  kinds  of  products.  In  the  bow  are  the  pigs, 
in  the  center  of  the  boat  the  family  live  and  in  the  stern 
are  the  chickens  and  ducks.  On  the  way  down  the  river 
the  livm  stock  are  allowed  to  land  occasionally  and  feed.  At 
night  the  junks  are  moored  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  As 
the  river  has  been  known  to  rise  60  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  you  can  imagine  how  the  great  loss  of  life  which  takes 
place  when  the  floods  occur.  These  junks  are  made  of  a 
species  of  willow  and  become  water-logged  quickly,  unless 
they  are  oiled  every  six  weeks.  This  Chinese  wood  oil  is 
used,  and  the  sides  of  the  junk  are  rubbed  until  they 
shine.  This  explains  the  large  consumption  of  the  oil.  It 
is  also  used  for  paper,  on  the  outside  of  houses,  etc.  It 
is  floated  down  the  river  to  Hankow,  where  large  New 
York  and  London  dealers  buy  it,  tank  it  and  barrel  it. 
After  the  war  it  will  be  used  in  other  industries  and  will 
become  a large  item  of  export. 

“Then  there  is  the  Congo  gum,  copal,  the  consumption 
of  which  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  because 
of  the  absolutely  dependable  quantity  and  quality.  For 
many  years  to  come  the  varnish  makers  won’t  have  any 
worry  on  copal.  Another  important  gum  is  the  Batavia 
damar  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  supply  of  which 
has  been  cut  off  by  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  steamers.  By 
the  same  process  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
crude  sugar  have  been  held  up  from  shipment. 

Radical  Government  Aption. 

“Now  let  me  say  a word  to  you  about  current  events. 
Representatives  of  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  met 
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members  of  the  shipping  and  war  hoards  this  week  to 
discuss  the  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
ucts. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  radical 
action  on  embargoes.  The  government  is  going  to  take 
ships  wherever  it  can  find  them.  It  has  agreed  to 
give  railroads  their  financial  requirements,  which  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  men  who  are 
selling  them.  Two  members  of  the  board  in  the  last  few 
days  have  placed  themselves  squarely  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  placing  of  paints  and-  varnish  on  the  essential 
list.  One  of  these  men  was  converted  by  realizing  the 
false  economy  of  neglecting  to  paint  his  own  property.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  will  be 
reasonable  and  considerate  with  the  distributors  of  our 
materials.  Radical  action,  if  taken,  will  be  only  for  a 
short  time.  If  it  must  be  done,  it  will  be  because  we  are 
in  serious  times  and  every  man  must  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  do  his  bit.” 

Questions  were  invited  and  Mr.  Lahey  asked  one  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  speaker  said  that  the  differing  in  the 
color  of  wood  oil,  due  to  the  age  of  the  rust  and  the  process 
of  extraction  of  the  oil,  did  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  quality.  Adulterated  with  other  oils  which  were  not 
good,  the  effect  was  very  noticeable. 


Trees  Grow  in  Alabama. 

Prof.  Fisher,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson said,  had  secured  some  of  the  tung  tree  nuts  for  ex- 
perimenting with  growing  in  this  country,  but  they  did 
not  germinate — probably,  he  said,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  “treated”  by  the  “heathen  Chinee.”  There  are 
now,  however,  about  3,000  of  the  trees  growing  in  Alabama, 
where  they  give  evidence  of  thriving.  They  bear  in  about 
three  years. 

On  the  motion  of  Fred  Andres,  at  the  previous  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark,  the  association  voted  to  buy  one  of  the 
large  Liberty  Bonds. 

President  Kelly,  of  the  National  Association  of  Paint 
Salesmen,  was  present,  and  told  of  being  a guest  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  association.  He  said  that 
talks  of  the  character  of  the  one  to  which  he  had  just 
listened  were  a great  help  to  the  members.  He  also 
thought  that  there  was  more  than  a strong  chance  that 
there  would  be  an  association  formed  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
in  this  connection  he  took  occasion  to  praise  the  trade 
papers  for  the  help  that  they  had  extended  to  organiza- 
tion work. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a buffet  lunch. 


Canadian  Convention  At  Hamilton 

Annual  Meeting  Set  For  July  9,  10  and  11 — Excellent 

Program  is  Arranged 


The  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July  9,  10  and  11.  The  program 
will  be  as  follows: 

1. — Call  to  Order,  July  9,  10  a.  m. 

2. — Opening  Prayer. 

3. — Address  of  Welcome. 

4. — Roll  Call  of  Officers. 

5. — President’s  Address. 

6. — Appointment  of  Committees — (1),  Reso- 
lutions; (2),  Auditing;  (3),  President’s  Ad- 
dress. 

7. — Minutes  of  Last  Convention. 

8. — Secretary’s  Report. 

9. — Reports  of  Committees. 

10. — Demonstration  of  Tiffany  Blending,  by 
Mr.  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  of  Toronto. 

11. — Demonstration  of  Graining — B.  Good- 
fellow,  of  Galt. 

12. — Paper,  “Which  Is  the  Better  for  This 
Climate — Raw  or  Boiled  Oil?”  Left  in  Hands 
of  F.  H.  McCausland. 

13.  “Our  Future  Workmen  and  Trade 
Schools,”  Mr.  Spragge,  Hamilton. 

14. — “Simplified  Methods  of  Bookkeeping,” 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Interna- 
tional Secretary. 

15. — Paper — W.  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville, 
Mass. ; to  select  his  own  subject. 

IG.^^^emonstration  of  Decorating  on  Wall 
Fabrics.  Demonstration  to  be  secured. 

17. — Paper — “Trade  Promotion” — Mr.  Mihell, 
of  Toronto. 

18. — “Detection  of  Adulterants” — Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie, of  Hamilton. 

19. — Address — Mr.  John  Dewar,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

20. — Question  Box. 


21.  — New  and  Unfinished  Business. 

22.  — Reports  of  Committees. 

23.  — Election  of  Officers. 

24.  — Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

25.  — Adjournment. 

The  Royal  Connaught  is  to  be  headquarters  hotel  for  the 
convention. 

The  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Executive  Committee, 
which  took  place  in  the  “Old  Dutch  Inn,”  Hamilton,  on 
April  20,  and  which  was  largely  attended,  was  really  of  a 
threefold  character.  It  consisted  of  a fraternal  visit  by 
the  Toronto  Association  to  the  Hamilton  Association,  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association,  and  the 
banqueting  of  the  visiting  brethren  by  the  members  of  the 
Hamilton  Association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Delaney, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  at  4.30  p.  m.  He  was  pleased  to  see  so 
many  present,  which  was  an  indication  of  the  increased 
interest  being  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
tion.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  new  local  associa- 
ciations  were  being  formed.  The  business  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called  was  the  drafting  of  the  program  for 
the  coming  Canadian  convention  in  July  next. 

Secretary  Paris  said  that  a general  circular  had  been 
sent  to  the  master  painters,  calling  attention  to  the  ap- 
proaching convention  and  urging  a large  attendance.  The 
treasury  was  in  a splendid  condition,  with  a handsome 
balance  in  hand.  New  local  associations  had  been  formed 
in  Truro,  N.  S.,  and  Moncton,  N.  B.  Three  firms  had  re- 
tired from  associate  membership  and  two  new  firms  had 
been  added  to  the  list. 

The  matter  of  program  was  then  taken  up  and  the  above 
schedule  unanimously  adopted. 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hamilton  Association. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
July  9,  10  and  11,  in  Hamilton. 

The  following  were  appointed  an  entertainment  comm  t- 
tee: — Messrs.  A.  M.  McKenzie,  W.  Paris,  F.  Brooks,  F. 
Moore  and  M.  Sinclair. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  a list  of  all  the 
master  painters  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  send  out 
further  circulars. 

Mr.  Mihell,  of  Toronto,  delivered  a brief  address  on 
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UQUID  Wood  Filler 
TROKAL  Floor  Finish 
NEEOLYTE  White  Eneunel 
SUPERIOR  Oil  Colors 
SHINGLE  Stains 


Whether  Interior,  Exterior  or  Floors 

Quality  Products  Through  and  Through.  They  Spell  Durability, 
Economy  and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect  and  also  Owner. 


Every  Painter  should  have  a working  acquaintance  with  “NICE”  JAPAN.  IPs  the 
strongest  Elastic  Dryer  made  that  will  not  injure  the  paint.  It’s  sure, 
safe,  reliable  always — Summer  or  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall. 

A liberal  sample  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


ASK  FOR  1918  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 


Mailed  Promptly  on  Request 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

Offices  and  Sales  Dept,  268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
Paint  Wc  rks,  201-207  Spruce  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


VARNISH  WORKS 


Penn.  R.  R..  State,  High  & Howell  Sts., 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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“Trade  Promotion,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced 
some  very  interesting  figures. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Mihell. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  reported  that  Galt  and  Preston  had 
united  in  forming  a local  association,  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  have  a good  representation  at  the  Canadian  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  that  the  Hamilton  Association  had  in- 
creased its  membership  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  had 
taken  on  a new  lease  of  life  under  the  energetic  efforts  of 
F.  Brooks,  the  new  and  untiring  secretary. 

A resolution  of  condolence  was  passed  for  .John  Fair- 
cloth  and  family  in  their  recent  bereavement  in  the  loss 
by  sudden  death  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Faircloth. 

Mr.  Hughes  presented  the  claims  of  the  International 
convention,  and  strongly  advised  the  formation  of  “New 
Orleans  Clubs”  by  all  the  local  associations.  The  trip  to 
the  Sunny  Southland  would  be  most  delightful  and  he 
would  like  to  see  a large  delegation  present  from  Canada. 

The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
in  attendance: — President  Delaney,  Niagara  halls;  Vice- 
President  Kitchener,  Toronto;  Secretary-Treasurer  Paris, 
Toronto;  Chas.  Chapman,  St.  Catharines;  H.  Weatherwax, 
Tilsonburg;  W.  A.  Dodson,  Hamilton;  F.  H.  McCausland, 
M.  Sinclair,  F.  Moore,  and  F.  G.  Sharpe,  Toronto.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  there  were  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Toronto  Association  and  a large  representation  of  the 
members  of  the  Hamilton  Association  in  attendance. 

The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Laidlaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hamilton  Association,  who  extended  a most 
hearty  welcome  to  the  visiting  guests,  and  hoped  they 
would  all  unite  in  booming  the  Canadian  convention. 

The  following  excellent  menu  was  served:  — 

Hors.  D’Oeuvres  Cheese  Straws 

Soup 

Chicken  Bouillon  au  Riz 
Fish 

Boiled  Salmon  Trout,  Shrimp  Sauce 
Porame  al’  Anglaise 
Entree 

Veal  Cutlet  Breaded  aux  Champignon 
Compote  Fruit  a la  Richelieu 
Roast 

Sirloin  of  Beef  En  Demi  Glace 
Stuffed  Young  Chicken 
Vegetables 

Steamed  and  Mashed  Potatoes 
Green  Peas 
Salad  al’  Espagnole 
Dessert 

Strawberry  Jelly  With  Whipped  Cream 
Cocoanut  Cream  Pie  Ice  Cream 

Tea  Milk  Coffee 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Hamilton 
-Association  for  the  very  magnanimous  way  in  which  they 
had  entertained  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  visiting  brethren. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  with  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem. 


Toronto  Association 

The  last  of  the  series  of  winter  meetings  arranged  by  the 
Toronto  Association  for  1917-1918  was  held  in  the  I.  0.  O F. 
Temple  on  April  11,  and  took  the  form  of  “Khaki  Night  ” 

A splendid  supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cheshire 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present. 

John  Faircloth,  the  dean  of  the  past  presidents,  in  a few 
fehcitious  words  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 

liad  just  come  from  the 
thick  of  the  fight  in  Flanders,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
St«?  Military  Cross  for  valor  on  the  field  of 

■h  ™ opening  his  remarks,  saM 

he  hoped  they  would  not  expect  him  to  tell  how  he  won  his 
military  cross,  for  he  really  did  not  know  himself.  He  sup- 
posed he  had  done  some  little  act  of  kindness  which  had 
been  observed  by  some  ofllcer,  and  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  recommened  for  the  honor.  He  did  not  feel 
over-elated,  however,  in  wearing  it,  for  there  werrm^ny 
who  were  perhaps  far  better  entitled  to  it  than  he  W 
whose  courageous  acts  of  valor  had  gone  unnoticed’  and 
con^quently  had  gone  unrewarded.  Rev.  McCausland  said 
e would  endeavor  to  speak  of  the  experiences  of  a chap- 


This  Beautiful 

Finish  Saves  Three- 
Fifths  of  Your  Labor 

No  time-consuming  hand-rubbing 
if  you  use  Velvo-Tone.  It  produces 
the  correct  egg-shell  finish  at  the 
same  time  it  stains  and  varnishes ; 
does  all  three  in  one  operation. 
Think  how  much  work  this  saves ; 
how  greatly  it  increases  your  profits 
on  every  wood  finishing  job  where 
Velvo-Tone  is  used. 

With  Velvo-Tone  you  can  get  prac- 
tically any  shade  desired  ; or  by 
mixing  the  different  shades,  any 
gradation  in  color  can  be  obtained. 
The  finish  itself  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  produced  by  rubbing  down 
two  coats  of  varnish  over  stain. 


Velvo-Tone  comes  in  the  following  shades: 
Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Fumed  Oak,  Weather- 
ed Oak,  Rich  Mahogany,  Dark  Mahogany, 
Zarina  Green,  Black  Flemish,  Natural,  Send 
for  sample  can  or  any  information  about  its  use. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MASTER  PAINTER 

A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Decorators,  sent  out  to  all  local  secretaries  this : 

ARE  YOU  AWARE 

That  there  are  20,000  Master  Painters  in  the  United  States  alone? 

To  be  exact  there  are  19,797  listed. 

That  75%  of  that  number  have  commercial  ratings.^ 

More  than  15,000  have  rating  of  $500  and  over. 

That  more  than  300,000  journeymen  are  employed  at  “House 

Painting”? 

More  than  400,000  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

That  “House  Painting,”  painting  of  buildings,  consumes  the  greater 
part  of  the  $250,000,000  of  paints  manufactured  annually? 

The  balance  is  used  in  factories  on  furniture  and  otherwise. 

That  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  organized  and  is 
maintained  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Master  Painters  engaged 
in  that  immense  industry? 

That  it  is  a bounden  duty  on  you  to  support  your  Local  Association, 
and  use  every  effort  possible  to  secure  the  membership  of  every 
reputable  Master  Painter  in  your  locality. 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 

General  Secretary, 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  which  we  add: — 

The  19,797  Master  Painters, 

The  more  than  15,000  rated  at  $500.00  or  more. 

Are  all  to  be  found  in 

The  Painters  Magazine  Directory  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators, 
which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon.  Its  cost  will  be  only  $5.00— its 
worth  we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate.  Send  in  your  order  now  to 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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lain  at  the  front.  In  the  year  1811,  when  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington crossed  over  into  France,  he  had  but  one  chaplain 
for  the  entire  force.  In  those  days  chaplains  were  regarded 
as  impediments  and  part  of  the  quartermaster’s  stores. 
Things  have  changed  considerably  since  those  days,  and 
the  chaplain  is  now  regarded  as  a very  important  factor  in 
his  regiment.  The  chaplains  have  a splendid  organization. 
Their  work  is  not  altogether  of  a spiritual  character,  yet  it 
is  a work  which  he  had  no  doubt  our  Lord  would  take  great 
interest  in  if  He  were  here  in  the  flesh.  The  Sabbath  is 
well  observed.  Communion  services  are  held  each  day,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  denominational  differences.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  a magnificent  work,  and  their  work  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  men.  The  conduct  of  the 
men  was  most  commendable. 

He  could  not  understand  how  any  man,  much  less  an 
officer,  could  make  such  a statement  as  was  reported  from  a 
recent  convention  in  Massey  Hall  as  to  the  inebriety  of  the 
men.  The  statement  was  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact,  and  apparently  a deliberate  attempt  to  lower  the 
praiseworthy  morale  of  our  brave  hoys  at  the  front.  It  was 
indeed  refreshing  to  come  into  contact  with  the  chaplains 
of  all  denominations.  No  such  thing  as  denominationalism 
was  known  amongst  the  workers. 

All  denominations  joined  heartily  together  in  all  the  ser- 
vices. You  were  not  asked  if  you  were  a Baptist  or  a Meth- 
odist, or  a Presbyterian,  or  an  Episcopalian.  At  the  front 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is  beautifully  exemplified. 
The  brethren  are  truly  “all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This 
spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  is  a most  commendable  feature. 

Splendid  entertainments  were  provided  for  the  men,  and 
the  very  best  talent  procured.  These  entertainments  were 
greatly  enjoyed  and  much  appreciated  by  the  Tommies. 

Life  at  the  front  was  not  altogether  without  its  amusing 
side.  He  recalled  an  incident  where  the  painter,  who  by 
the  way,  was  a clever  sign  writer,  had  been  requested  to 
write  the  word  “chaplains”  on  a board  and  nail  it  upon 
the  door  of  a cottage  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  chaplains  only.  The  artist,  instead  of  using  the 
blank  side  of  the  board,  had  used  the  side  on  which  other 
printing  appeared.  When  the  chaplains  returned  to  their 
cottage  they  observed  a large  and  greatly  amused  throng 
standing  outside.  As  they  approached  they  soon  discov- 
ered the  cause  of  the  merriment,  for  the  painter  had  writ- 
ten the  word  “chaplains,”  but  absent-minded  had  failed  to 
note  the  words  which  followed.  The  sign  read:  — 

/ ^ 

CHAPLAINS 

To  Be  Kept  Cool  and  Dry 

1 

On  another  occasion  when  the  chaplains  were  standing 
with  bowed  heads  waiting  for  the  Presbyterian  brother  to 
return  thanks  for  the  meal  of  which  they  were  about  to 
partake,  imagine  their  surprise  when  their  fellow  chaplain 
began:— “Gentlemen,  don’t  you  think  it  would  he  unfair  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Almighty  to  this  meal?” 

The  address  of  Rev.  Mr.  McCausland  was  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention  throughout.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress he  answered  a number  of  questions  which  were  asked 
by  those  present  concerning  conditions  which  prevail  gen- 
erally at  the  front. 

On  motion  of  Past  President  Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Paris,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Rev.  Mc- 
Causland for  his  most  interesting  and  informing  address. 
Mr.  Paris  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cellent address  much  better  than  many  of  the  “dry  ser- 
mons” which  he  had  heard  the  speaker  deliver  from  the 
sacred  desk. 

Rev.  Mr.  McCausland  "briefly  responded  to  the  rote  of 
thanks  and  said  he  very  much  appreciated  the  humorous 
allusion  to  his  “dry  sermons,”  for  he  was  sure  he  was  not 
altogether  guiltless  in  that  respect. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem. 


Toronto  Topics 

There  has  been  little  change  in  paint  conditions  since  last 
reported.  Business  has  picked  up  slightly,  but  the  great 
diflBculty  now  is  to  secure  sufficient  men  to  do  the  work. 

The  business  doing  is  of  the  custom  variety  and  calls  for 
speedy  completion.  As  is  usual  in  spring  rushes,  everybody 
wants  his  job  done  first,  which  means  that  the  master  paint- 
ers are  driven  to  their  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  handle 


the  situation  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  just  have  to 
worry  through  the  best  way  they  can.  First  come,  first 
served,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  productive  of  much  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  customers.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  patrons  realize  the  awkward  situation  and 
are  content  to  wait  patiently  till  their  turn  comes. 

Building  operations  are  improving  slightly,  and  there 
will  be  a betterment  of  business  for  those  who  handle  new 
work  a little  later  on  in  the  season.  High  prices  are 
a deterrent  to  increasing  business. 

The  material  market  has  eased  up  a little  during  the 
month.  Both  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  dropped  a few 
points  and  are  now  quoted  at  $1.95  and  $1.98  per  imperial 
gallon,  respectively,  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  has  also  re- 
ceded in  price,  the  quotation  now  being  65c.  per  imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead,  ground  in  linseed  oil, 
has  remained  firm  at  former  prices,  and  is  now  offering  at 
$16.20  per  100  Ib.s.  in  ton  lots.  Oil  colors  remain  firm  and 
are  not  likely  to  advance,  owing  to  easier  conditions  in  the 
oil  market.  Artists’  materials  are  unchanged.  Dealers  do 
not  anticipate  any  marked  change  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion, together  with  their  wives,  were  entertained  at  a 
euchre  and  dance  by  the  associate  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Temple  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  April  24.  There  was  a splendid  attendance 
and  a most  enjoyable  time.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
were: — Ladies,  1st,  Mrs.  Stevenson;  2nd  Mrs.  Booth;  3rd, 
Mrs.  Jones.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Paris.  Refreshments  were 
served,  after  which  the  young  people  (and  many  of  the 
older  ones,  too)  enjoyed  the  tripping  of  the  light  fantastic 
until  the  midnight  hour.  Everything  passed  off  most  pleas, 
antly,  owing  to  the  perfect  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests.  The  success  of  the 
evening  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Sinclair, 
Sharpe,  Sirman,  Malone  and  Hawkins,  the  energetic  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  even- 
ing’s programme. 

The  young  son  of  Mr.  Harry  Weekes  is  progressing  favor- 
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WALL  CLEANERS 

“FULLERS”  Dry  Cold  WaterCleaner 

Per  Gross  3 I)oz.  Lots  Per  Doz, 

$21.00  $5.75  $2.00 

"CLIMAX”  Prepared  Cleaner 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be  used  in  making  nearly  all 

Government  Paints 


As  Fine  and  Smooth 
As  White  Lead  or  Zinc 


Silver  Bond  Silica 


Snow  White  Color 


350  Mesh  Fine 


re 


Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable 
inforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking — 

99Y2  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 


‘inert”  for 


Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas: 

■ 25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
75%  White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  W^hite  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Tur- 
pentine and  Tinting  matter.  The  above 
makes  a flat  wall  paint,  equal  to  any  and 
superior  to  most.  V^ill  stand  the  most  severe 
washing  test. 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA,  2 
gal.  White  Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough 
Zinc  to  whiten.  Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van 
Dyke  Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 
lbs.  Raw  Sienna. 

LIQUID  WOOD  FILLER 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver 
Bond  Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
65%  White  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  be- 
cause its  fineness  will  permit  larger  amount 
and  mix  more  thoroughly. 

FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead  for  1st  coat. 


25% 


FOR  KALSOMINING 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can 


be  added  to  advantage,  especially  on  rough 
surfaces. 

FOR  SIZING 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  used  in  con- 
nection with  Varnish  Size  prevents  water 
stains. 


Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50^  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumber,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture,  shoula 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pass  through  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  Silica  irnparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  it  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  and  the  paint  applied  over  wood  containing  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  .Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wear  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  paint  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a gritty  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 

As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  that  a practical  test  of  our 
SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  offer; 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  at  the  Ton  Price,  1 ^c.  per  pound,  'F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  Metal  Polishes. 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

Mines  and  Mills  at  Tamms,  III. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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The  Voice  of  the  Paint  Trade — ====^== 

\ — finds  its  expression  through  that  medium  which  for  years 

has  been  the  leading  exponent  of  the  art  and  science  of 
paint  craft.  This  is 

The  Painters  Magazine 

For  forty-five  years  it  has  spoken  regularly  for  the  trade. 
It  has  followed  and  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  as  no  other  magazine  ever  has  done.  Today 
its  supremacy  is  recognized  wherever  the  painter  wields 
his  brush. 

The  Voice  that  Speaks 

is  the  voice  not  only  of  the  master  painter,  but  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  maker  the  white  lead  manufacturer 
the  linseed  oil  man — in  fact  of  every  industry  that  is 
allied  with  paint.  It  is  now  working  for 

The  New  Dispensation 

which  will  mean  a better,  a closer,  a more  workable 
harmony  between  all  the  elements  in  the  industry. 

If  you  are  not  a reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  you 
should  begin  now.  It  is  conducting  the  most  important 
campaign  for  the  paint  cause  that  ever  was  conducted. 
Its  Paint  Manufacturers’  Questionnaire  in  the  March 
and  the  April  numbers  is  followed  by  the  Master 
Painters’  Questionnaire  in  May,  and  out  of  this  will  come 
the  discussion  of  the  best  ways  and  means  whereby  all 
discordant  differences  may  be  laid  aside  forever  and  the 
industry,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  stand  absolutely 
united. 

■■  Read  The  Painters  Magazine  Order  it  now  = 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  ff  0 William  St.,  New  York 


The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


1918 


Please  enter 
the 


subscription  for  The  Painters  Magazine  for  the  period  of  one  year,  beginning  with 
issue.  I enclose  the  sum  of  $2.00  in  payment  therefor. 


Name 


Address 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 


WATER  PAINTS 


For  Spring  Profits 

We  have  made  a specialty  of  these  for  years  and 
can  furnish  the  most  practical  on  the  market. 

These  are  the  following  : 

MURALITE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallfinish  of  any  kind.  Requires 
hot  water.  Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

CALCITINE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallfinish  requiring  merely  cold 
water.  Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

PERMANITE 

Best  genuine  cold  water  paint  for  whitening  inter- 
iors of  factories,  mills,  warehouses,  sheds,  garages. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  TRADE 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers 

New  York  Chicago 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

MacnichoPs  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


ably  after  a most  serious  operation.  The  danger  point  has 
been  passed,  according  to  the  physicians  in  attendance. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Beatrice  Hughes,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she 
has  quite  recovered  from  her  recent  nervous  breakdown, 
and  is  now  home  again  from  the  sanatorium  whither  she 
had  gone  for  a complete  rest. 

A sneak  thief  entered  the  home  of  James  Casey  and  pur- 
loined a valuable  overcoat.  The  pockets  contained  valuable 
papers  which  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  thief.  Mr.  Casey 
is  congratulating  himself  that  the  theft  did  not  take  place 
on  the  previous  evening  to  that  when  it  occurred,  for  had 
the  maurauder  visited  his  home  on  the  night  previous  he 
would  have  found  $800  in  cash  in  the  breast  pocket  of  the 
coat.  'Nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  the  miscreant  or  of 
the  contents  of  the  coat. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  Canadian  Convention  and  the  dates  have  been 
fixed  for  July  9th,  10th  and  11th.  The  Royal  Connaught 
will  be  the  headquarters  hotel.  Everything  points  to  the 
gathering  as  being  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
A splendid  programme  has  been  arranged,  and  vigorous 
committees  appointed  to  carry  the  convention  to  a most 
successful  issue.  Dewar-Wall-McGhan  are  a trio  that 
would  make  any  convention  a grand  success. 

The  deep  sympathy  of  the  entire  community  is  extended 
to  Mr.  John  Faircloth  in  the  sad  bereavement  which  has 
befallen  him  in  the  death  of  his  son,  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Faircloth. 
The  deceased  was  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  being  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age.  Death  came  very  suddenly.  The  late 
Mr.  Faircloth  was  one  of  the  most  promising  men  in  the 
Methodist  ministry.  He  had  been  pastor  of  several  of  the 
leading  churches  in  Canada,  and  his  sudden  cutting  off  is 
deeply  lamented  by  a large  circle  of  admirers. 

Another  of  the  pioneers  of  the  oil  trade  has  passed  away 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  B.  McColl,  of  McColl  Bros.  Co., 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  McColl  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
April  8.  Mr.  McColl  was  a native  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  company  with  his  brother,  Angus, 
in  1844,  when  they  formed  a company  which  has  been  in 
business  continuously  ever  since.  The  deceased  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  family,  and  was  in  the  ISth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  McColl  was  an  Anglican  in  religion, 
and  a member  of  the  Masonic  order. 


HOW  PAINTER  AVOIDS  SPATTER 
MARKS. 

Last  fail  i 
painted  a 
bungalow,  and 
when  I finished 
both  the  owner 
and  his  wife 
oomplimq  n t ^ d 
me  on  the  clean- 
liness of  my 
work  and  the 

absence  of  spatter  marks,  says  a wrUer 
in  the  Carter  Times.  I used  the  little 
device  shown  here,  which  is  simple  and 
my  own  idea,  to  wipe  the  brush  after 
dipping  into  the  pot.  It  permits  you  to 
work  without  getting  any  paint  what- 
ever on  the  outside  of  the  bucket  and 
consequently  there  is  no  dripping  to 
sinBS-T  lip  lli6  floors  £md.  'winflO'W  sills, 
■likewise  there  is  no  waste.  As  you  may 
see  by  the  sketch,  this  wiper  consists 
merely  of  a piece  of  fairly  light  wire 
which  can  readily  be  bent  with  the 
hands.  It  is  formed  into  the  shape  indi- 
cated and  then  slipped  down  inside  of 
the  paint  bucket  so  that  the  hooks  on 
each  end  and  the  one  in  the  middle  slip 
over  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  hold  wire 
steadily  across  the  middle  so  that  it 
will  not  move  when  wiping  the  brush 
against  it. 
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PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

has  a reputation 
for  continuous 
performance  un- 
equalled by  any 
other  brand. 


The  James  Roach  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  : 

As  users  of  “Eagle  White  Lead”  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years,  we  are  in  a ' 
fair  position  to  judge  its  merits  Its 
purity  and  uniformity  have  been  main- 
tained under  ail  conditions,  and  it  is  the 
one  article  which  we  have  never  found 
necessary  to  change  since  its  adoption 
by  this  concern. 


The  ninety  day  period  of  corrosion  in  the 
Old  Dutch  Process  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  results  in  a paint  material  having 
maximum  covering  power,  opacity,  fineness 
and  durability. 


These  invaluable  qualities  necessary  to  a perfect  paint 
material  are  embodied  in  every  keg  of 


New  York  Baltimore  CHICAGO  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Bufialo  CINCINNATI  St.  Louis  Cleveland 


HEUNBROTHERS 
©DECORDTORSEi 
495  30H  ST. 
MILURUKEEUIS 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  19l£ 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Oo. 

Gent  1 einen : 

In  regard  to  the  Porcolite  wtiich  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same-  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and,  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enai.iel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  bast  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  aLso  wish  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelve^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  3ros. 


Born  in  America  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JU31  AINU  MAIL 


WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


1 THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO., 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Street,  Philadelphia 

Send  us  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 


1 Name  . . 

I Address. 
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BEAUT  Y«id  ECONOMY 

Now  Is  the  time  to  push  Hy- 
gienic Kalsomine  and  Deco- 
rative Colors 

Use  where  an  inexpensive,  artistic, 
sanitary  wall  finish  is  desired. 

Popular  everywhere — all  the  latest 
shades. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
69-73  Washington  Avf.,  Brooklyn 
Toronto 


A Way  To  Express  Your  Appreciation  of  This  Paper 


There  is  no  joy  comparable  to  that 
given  by  the  realization  . of  work  well 
clone.  Appreciation  is  valued  because  it  is 
testimony  to  an  accomplishment. 

The  publisher  of  this  periodical 

and  the  manufacturer  who  advertises  in 
it  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Each  is  doing 
a certain  work  for  the  greater  good,  therefore 
should  be  given  both  approval  and  co-opera- 
tion. The  publisher  is  trying  to  better  the  trade 
field  which  he  serves  and  to  afford  manufac- 
turers a more  direct  medium  for  talking  to  pos- 
sible buyers  of  his  products;  the  manufacturer 
is  trying  to  increase  the  number  of  individuals 
benefited  by  his  product,  therefore  he  adver- 
tises it  to  a larger  field. 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  a careless  and  curious 
human  characteristic,  however,  for  people 
who  applaud  the  performer  at  the  theatre  not 
to  extend  the  same  moral  support  to  their  doctor, 
minister,  teacher  of  their  children,  publisher  of 
their  paper,  or  the  manufacturer  who  supplies 


them  with  the  goods  they  use  in  life,  work  and 
play.  All  of  these  men  are  tr};mg  to  improve 
materially  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

IT  IS  not  desired  that  recognition  be  ex- 
tended in  the  same  noisy,  public  manner, 
but  there  are  other  ways  in  which  you  can  show 
your  appreciation  of  work  well  done. 

YOU  CAN  tell  the  publisher  of  this  paper 
by  spoken  or  written  word  how  well  you 
like  the  different  features  of  it;  you  can  even 
suggest  other  ways  in  which  the  paper  might 
be  more  interesting  to  its  readers. 

And  when  you  write  to  manufacturers 
you  can  let  them  know  that  you  appreci- 
ate their  efforts  to  keep  you  informed  about 
their  products  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

They  will  know  that  the  time  and 

energy  they  are  using  to  acquaint  more 
people  with  their  products  is  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated— that  they  are  achieving  some 
success. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  cnstomers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


TKe  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 


QUALITY 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist” 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Pei  feet  Paint  Vehicle 

[iNOlOL 

mADC._MAMM 

SYNTHETIC  LINSEED  OIL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

3419  Smallman  Street 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Shipments  in  barrels  or  tank  cars. 
Prices  and  samples  on  applieation. 


LINOTOL  is  a syn- 
thetic linseed  oil, 
scientifically  prepared 
under  chemical  super- 
vision. 


LINOTOL  will  save  the 
paint  maker  $20  00  to 
$25.00  a barrel  over 
present  prices  of  raw 
linseed  oil. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Meg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - . NEW  YORK 


4-? 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  zvord.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


alphabets 

Letters  and  numerals  of  any  style  and  size;  sketches, 
designs,  layouts  sent  promptly  by  mail.  Send  5c.  in 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Roberts  Designing  C 
3706  Avenue  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
WaSn  anrAutomobile  Painting.  In  short  any  sub- 
lect  that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Maeazine  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
KSe  you  hJve  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods— described  in  ordinary  shop  la^^uag  . 

?t  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  jh 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  Pointer 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  he 
Sa?d  for  Sn  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 

paint  store  wanted 

state  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
?rmen  ^ the  paint  business  all  over  the  country  Au 
aLertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a purchaser. 

Chance  for  New  War  Time 
Business 

results  for  the  painter. 

War  Time  Chance  to  Extend  Your 

in  tlm  large  cities  the  e«ect  ^ ^^overn! 

normal  activity  m build  nt,.  represented  by  the 

ment  and  of  organized  f is  that  all 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  suc- 

aotivity  that  can  have  discouraged, 

cessful  prosecution  of  t labor  are  so 

Moreover,  the  scarcity  and  cities  are 

^SL^“u■5dl‘nrP^ole«s 

,1,3  of  thTcountW.  gatbercd  almost  altosether  m the 
cities  where  building  projects  are  encountering  these  a d 
a murntS  of  other  obstacles.  Unfortunately  however^ 
the  publication  of  building  statistics  covering  the  cities  is 
ery^^ap  to  convey  and,  in  fact,  does  often  convey  an  m’- 
roSous  impression  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
ceintrv  at  lar-e  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Stfvl  toPoSco  Of  larse  city,  amall  toi™,  and  rura 
buUding.  A few  statistics  may  help  to  make  this  point 

i«  estimated  that  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
hiihrt  Lfii  the  United  States  are  located  in  or  contiguous 
Tnit'  Villages  having  less  than  5,000  population, 
to3nf  OP  Vlllag®  s Is  to  be  fo.md  in  any  tab- 
1 +•  r\f  'hniiHiiiff  rpiDorts  On  lliG  otlisr  hand,  considsr 
pal  50  Percent  of  the  steel  used  in  building 

SStSon  is  used  in  cities  having  more  than  100,000  pop- 
ulation Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  ready  roofing  sold  is 
coSumed  in  tLse  small  towns,  villages  and  conti^ous 
rural  districts,  while  their  consumption  of  slate  and  tile 
id  ne°-ligible  Thev  consume  just  about  the  same  arnount 
of  Taint  in' the  aggregate,  as  do  the  cities  over  oOO.OOO, 
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and  about  half  as  much  paint  as  do  all  the  cities  over  100,- 
000  population.  . „ 

It  is  a strilving  fact  that  when  one  includes  in  the  small 
town”  class  all  places  up  to  10,000,  wit  their  contiguous 
territory,  he  will  find  those  ’’small  towns”  consuming 
nearlj'  three-quarters  of  the  country’s  entire  output  of 
ready  roofings. 

From  these  statements  it  will  he  apparent  that  a period 
of  buildin.g  inactivity  in  the  larger  cities  that  furnished 
the  building  statistics  does  not  evidence  a corresponding 
inactivity  in  rural  building.  These  adverse  factors  are 
present  in  the  cities  and  almost  Entirely  absent  or  ineffec- 
tive in  the  country:  — 

1.  Restrictions  on  labor  growing  out  of  union  organiza- 
tions and  activities,  with  resulting  increases  in  wages  and 
reduction  in  output. 

2.  Prevailing  shortage  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals 
that  figure  heavily  in  large  construction  projects  and  con- 
current high  prices. 

3.  Speculative  building,  not  being  regarded  as  necessary 
to  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  opposed  by  the  Government 
and  the  country’s  leading  business  interests. 

1.  The  large  banks  that  are  hearing  the  brunt  of  the 
burden  of  financing  the  war  are  very  reluctant  to  lend 
j^oney — even  if  they  are  able  to  do  so — to  he  used  for  any 
purpose  not  deemed  to  have  some  hearing  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Tho  following  factors,  on  ttie  otlior  hand,  are  to  ue  i0ck- 
oned  with  as  influences  stimidating  rural  building  ac- 
tivity:— . . 

1.  The  intense  need  of  an  immense  increase  in  tarm 

productivity  . 

2..  The  alm.ost  equally  intense  need  for  a great  increase 

in  live  stock  production.  . ■ t 

3 The  manifold  advantages— constantly  increasing— ot 

locating  large  industrial  operations  away  from  the  hvg 
cities  in  places  where  workers  are  brought  less  actively  in 
contact  with  those  elements  of  social  and  political  unrest 
that  germinate  much  of  the  labor  trouble  found  in  metro- 
politan centers.  This  tendency  is  rapidly  developing  an 
acute  housing  problem  which  will  he  solved  only  by  earnest 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  such  rural  and  semi-rural 
industrial  communities  and  a large  amount  of  carefully 
planned  building  _ , 

4 The  nroper  and  commendable  desire  of  the  people  who 
reside ' on  farms  and  in  small  towns  for  better  living  con- 
veniences, which  they  are  now  able  to  afford  as  never  he- 

5 The  development  of  great  areas  of  undeveloped  ar^ 

abandoned  agricultural  land,  ° ^TarT”  \2den^ 

nroducts  and  a consequent  back  to  the  farm  tenae  cy 
on  the  part  of  people  who  see  in  such  a move  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  financially  independent  unusual 

A brief  survey  of  the  situation  will  shoW  that  unusual 
ontoiTmitieno  develop  profitable  business  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  building  contractors  of  the  smaller  cities  a^n. 
rfirT  distrTts  Much  rural  building  is  going  to  be  done  be- 
eTit  1 irnecessai^.  The  farmer  who  finds  himself  com- 
Te  Td  to  bS  a bTrn  or  a silo  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
T his  bLiiess  and  secure  the  benefits  of  prevailing  prices 
on  farm  products  is  going  ahead  without  being  coaxed.  _Bu 
a -Teat  amount  of  building  in  rural  communities  and  cities 
of“the  smaller  classes  will  await  stimulation  that 
can  readily  furnish  by  the  dissemination  of  a few  facts 

about  building  costs.  . T,„nuine-  costs 

The  public  has  gained  the  impression  that  building  coste 

have  increased  far  beyond  reasonable  proportions.  Sellers 
of  building  materials  themselves  have  aided  in  the  dis- 
semination of  this  sort  of  misinformation  by  unwarranted 
and  T some  instances,  untruthful  statements  regarding  the 
uicr’easps  in  cost  of  competitors’  goods.  Then,  too,  the  pub- 
ilc  hL  been  impressed  with  the  startling  figiires  given  out 
from  time  to  time  showing  the  jump  in  steel  prmes  und  in 
the  nrices  prevailing  on  some  other  commodities  that  enter 
Tto  cSaiu  classes  of  building.  But  hardly  any  one  has 
tTen  the  iroubie  to  show  that  these  facts  are  misleading. 
tLt  farm  improvements  are  relatively  che^er  than  ever 
before-  that  the  ordinary  moderate-priced  dwelling  house 
can  still  he  constructed  at  reasonable  cost,  etc. 

The  farmer  can  convert  grain,  cattle  or  hogs  mto  build- 
iiJs  on  far  better  terms  today  than  were  possible  twenty 
aso  Invthing  he  produces  will  buy  more  lumber 
T cemSt'than'u  would  a decade  back.  And  ten  or  twenty 
veai’s  ago  his  business  was  so  slightly  profitaWe,  as  a rule, 
ihS  tS  average  farmer  was  hardly  able  to  afford  any  im- 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Create  Preparedness  with 
A well-filled  surface  and  a Beautiful  Gloss.” 

SHIP  BUILDING  AND  ALL  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 

require  for  effective,  economical  results,  brushes  made  of  toughest,  long  wear- 
ing, best  quality  bristles. 

WHITING-ADAMS 

^ methods  of  construction  guarantee  brushes  that  never  fail.  Selected  bristles 
insure  long  usage,  and  produce  smooth  glossy  surfaces. 

^ JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Dept.  A 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting- Adams  Brushes  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award 
at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


USE 


Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kakomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us— will  you  do  this  ? 

R-  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


provements,  while  today  he  cannot  afford  to  postpone  the 
doing  of  a single  thing  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  and 
market  on  a larger  scale. 

The  task  of  spreading  the  truth  about  the  building  situa- 
tion in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  through  the  coun- 
try rests  with  the  contractors  and  dealers  who  sell  the  ma/- 
terials.  They  can  command  the  aid  of  the  rural  press, 
which  is  a most  potent  influence  in  such  work,  by  seeing 
that  the  facts  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  news- 
paper editor  who  is  snfSciently  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  own  community  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  truth. 

’’vVTien  the  railroad  situation  is  straightened  out,  as  it 
will  he  within  a few  weeks,  there  will  be  a plentiful  supply 
of  lumber,  cement  and  other  materials  used  in  ordinary 
construction.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  has  resulted 
in  the  aceumulation  of  great  stocks  of  such  materials  at 
producing  centers,  the  marketing  of  which  will  insure  the 
reasonableness  of  prices.  When  spring  arrives  it  will  find 
a host  of  dealers  and  builders  busy  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  but  they  will  be  the  ones  who  have  been  far- 
sighted enough  to  go  after  the  business  and  to  make  the 
necessarj':  preparations  to  handle  it  after  they  get  it. 


Will  Work  Overtime. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  demand  for  motive  power,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Ry.  oflicials  haye  decided  to  operate 
the  Billerica  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  car  depart- 
ment, on  an  overtime  basis  of  eight  hours  a week,  the 
overtime  being  worked  Tuesday  and  Friday  night,  four 
hours  each.  At  this  plant  it  has  also  been  decided  to 
erect  a dining  hall  on  the  premises,  to  he  operated  at 
cost  by  the  company.  This  hall  will  seat  200,  and  the 
work  of  construction  is  already  under  way.  Meantime, 
a couple  of  the  company’s  dining  ears,  same  as  are  oper- 
ated in  passenger  trains,  with  colored  cooks  and  waiters, 
will  be  used  until  the  building  is  ready.  This  deveop- 
ment  of  the  commissary  department  is  made  necessary  by 
Avorking  overtime,  location  of  the  plant,  and  represents  a 
condition  the  federated  crafts  made  to  the  deal. 

The  general  office  building  of  the  Osgood  Bradley  Car 


Company,  m Greendale,  which  is  engaged  in  United 
btates  war  work,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  February  4 
entailing  a financial  loss  of  ?10,000  and  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  records.  This  office  plant  was  a little  ess  than 
a mile  east  of  the  car  works,  a fortunate  situation  for 
the  force  of  painters  now  employed  at  this  time-honored 


Urges  Increase  in  Railroad  Men’s  Wages. 

In  its  monthly  review  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  New  York  says  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
wages  of  railway  employes: — “No  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made  to  adding  $180  a year  to  the  yearly  wages  of 
the  lower  grades  of  railroad  employes  whose  living  ex- 
panses have  increased  so  greatly  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  well-organized  train  crew  unions  secured  sub- 
stantial additions,  but  section  hands  and  other  common 
railroad  labor  did  not  receive  corresponding  increases  in 
wages.  The  railroads  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  be- 
cause they  were  not  permitted  to  base  their  charges  on  the 
cost  of  operation.  Director  General  McAdoo  is  more  for- 
tunate. He  can  adjust  wages  and  tell  Congress  that  the 
choice  lies  between  incurring  a deficit  to  be  made  up  by 
taxation  and  basing  transportation  rates  on  actual  costs 
of  maintenance  and  operation.’’ 


An  Attractive  House  Organ. 

American  Agent’’  is  the  title  of  a little  house  organ 
which  is  being  published  by  the  American  Wall  Paper 
Company,  of  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  on  egg-shell  paper,  and  is,  of  course,  intended  to 
further  the  interest  of  the  company.  We  are  sure  that 
dealers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  this  little  paper,  which 
IS  really  a work  of  art. 


Goldstein’s  Wall  Paper  & Paint,  Inc.,  of  Albany,  with 
$20,000,  has  been  chartered  by  Secretary 
of  State  Hugo,  to  deal  in  wallpaper,  paipts  and  varnishes. 
Ihe  incorporators  are  Abraham  Goldstein  and  Mver  Gold- 
stein  147  South  Pearl  street,  and  Fannie  Stineburg.  818 
Myrtle  avenue. 
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HERE’S  a steady 
increasing  demand 
among  all  first-class 
painters  for — 

5EAI£RINB 

Keg.  U.S.  Fat.  US.  ■■■■■ 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  !■  | 

Here's  the  Reason — 

Sealerine  mixed  wiih 
paint  seals  the  surface 
pores  of  materials  on 
which  paint  is  to  he 
spread.  Therefore  — it 
reduces  cost  of  paint, 
increases  spreading 
power  and  guards  paint 
against  the  possibility  of 
structural  and  chemical 
attack. 

tVe  send  a sample  free 
and  our  Book  of 
Proof  to  any  painter 
in  the  country. 

Write  now. 


Wholesale  Paint  Dealers 
carry  Sealerine  on  ac- 
count of  the  demand  by 
Master  Painters  for 
Sealerine. 

Ask  Your  Jobber 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


PAINT  AFFECTS  HEAT  RADIATION. 

This  past  winter  has  brought  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  country  the  fact  that  in  times  past  vast 
quantities  of  coal  have  been  wasted,  so  far  as  practical  re- 
sults in  the  form  of  heat  where  heat  is  wanted,  are  con- 
cerned. 

Predictions  made. by  the  War  Industries  Board  regard- 
ing the  probable  coal  production  and  the  probable  coal 
consumption  during  the  next  year  are  such  as  to  cause  the 
thinking  person  to  take  even  greater  notice  of  the  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  fuel  conservation  movement. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  War  Industries  Board  considers 
the  coal  production  for  1918  will  be  little  if  any  larger  than 
during  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption 
required  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  industries,  both  those 
connected  intimately  and  those  somewhat  divorced  from 
the  urgent  requirements  of  our  war  program,  added  to  the 
home  consumption,  bids  fair  to  be  greater  than  was  the 
case  during  the  year  just  closed.  There  is  ample  food  for 
thought  in  these  prognostications. 

The  house  owner  wants  to  conserve  fuel.  Two  reasons 
prompt  this  desire.  Patriotism  is  one  of  them.  A wish  to 
make  his  finances  go  as  far  as  possible  is  another.  Hence 
anything  which  will  aid  him  in  this  will  doubtless  be  given 
his  consideration. 

The  following  statement  from  Prof.  E.  S.  Keene,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  bears  directly  upon  this 
matter.  Read  it  and  pass  it  on  to  your  trade:  — 

Bronze  Paint  Not  Satisfactory  for  Radiators. 

“Bronze  paint  reduces  the  heating  effects  of  a radiator 
about  one-fourth  as  compared  to  lead  paints,  Japan  or 
enamel.  In  tests  at  the  University  of  Michigan  it  was 
found  that,  in  comparing  the  heating  effects  of  radiators 
not  painted  and  those  painted  with  bronze,  aluminum,  lead 
paint,  Japan  and  enamel,  the  radiators  not  painted  and 
those  painted  with  lead  paint,  Japan  and  enamel  had  about 
the  same  heating  effect,  but  the  radiators  covered  with  the 
bronze  and  the  aluminum  paints  had  about  25  per  cent, 
less  heating  effect;  that  is,  the  aluminum  and  the  bronze 
paint  reduced  the  amount  of  heat  that  the  radiator  could 
give  off.  It  was  also  found  that  it  is  the  last  coat  of  paint 
that  increases  the  radiation  so  that  if  bronzed  paint  is  put 
on  over  the  other  paint  the  heating  effect  is  reduced  one- 
fourth.  While  if  bronze  paint  is  covered  with  the  other 
paint,  then  the  heating  effect  of  the  radiator  is  brought  up 
to  normal. 

“If  a radiator  covered  with  bronze  paint  is  not  heating 
a room  sufficiently,  covering  with  lead  paint,  Japan  or  en- 
amel will  increase  its  heating  effect  one-fourth  to  one-third, 
or  will  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the  heating  surface  one- 
third  to  one-fourth,  or  it  will  make  three  radiators  give 
off  about  as  much  heat  as  four  radiators  covered  with 
bronze  or  aluminum.” — Hardioare  Trade. 


Paint — A Test  of  Civic  Ideals. 

What  sensible,  persistent  use  of  paint  will  do  for  humble 
but  conspicuously  placed  edifices,  whether  in  country  or 
city,  can  be  noted  by  almost  any  automobilist  on  his  or 
her  next  ride.  It  adds  valuation  to  properties  when  sales 
are  forced  or  are  voluntarily  sought.  It  saves  wastage 
otherwise  inevitable  because  of  the  attack  of  the  elements. 
It  enables  persons  responsible  for  family  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  to  come  nearer  their  ideals.  It 
tones  up  neighborhood,  village  or  town  self-respect. 

Some  sections  of  the  United  States  have  been  rather 
slow  to  learn  the  relation  of  paint  to  patriotism  and  to 
pride,  but,  taking  the  country  as  a whole,  it  sees  this 
close  connection  with  more  certainty  than  it  did  a decade 
ago. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


WHITE  LEAD  DISCOUNT  CHANGES. 

The  National  Lead  Company  has  announced  a new  sched- 
ule of  prices  for  white  lead  and  oxides.  Only  one  price  is 
new  quoted.  On  purchases  of  SW  pounds  and  up  to  one  ton 
the  price  of  white  lead  is  placed  at  $11.02i4  per  10(>  pounds. 
On  purchases  of  2,000  pounds  or  more  an  additional  214 
per  cent,  will  be  allowed,  which  brings  the  price  down  to 
$10.75  per  100  pounds.  These  discounts  take  the  place  of 
the  extra  v:,c.  per  pound  formerly  allowed  to  buyers  of 
round  lots.  However,  there  is  no  change  in  The  manner  of 
payment,  this  continuing  on  the  basis  of  60  days  net,  2 per 
cent,  on  payments  within  15  days. 
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um  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  thaf  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

'"of' 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb,  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  ati'd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  i 

Sampit  gladly  sent  ^ 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t  (Eitab.  1S95)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weetp.rn  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


“For  Value  Received’ 

You  can  not  always  say  that  when  parting  with  a dollar 
or  more. 

But  when  you  have  contributed  to  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry  you 
know  you  have  already  had  your  share  of  benefit  of  the  many  thousands 
now  expended  by  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry  for  you. 

Have  you  given  up  at  least  one  dollar  for  the  cause  ? 

Of  course,  it’s  optional  on  your  part  to  do  so.  Yet  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  want  to  contribute  your  share.  You  can  address 
the  Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry  at  the  Marbridge  Building,  New  York. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Wall  Papers  in  the  World" 

STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Address  all  communications  to  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Sales  Office:  21  East  40th  Street,  Corner  Madison  Avenue 

STANDARD  MILL:  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  LIBERTY  MILL:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

COLOR  PLANT:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y.  THE  DECORATIVE  COMPANY:  SARATOGA^  n!  y! 

Members  offVall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 
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Connect  With 

a Live  One 


But  he  cant 


The  smooth  tongued 
salesman,  with  the  big 
salary  can  load  you 
up  with  a bunch  of 
goods  that  don’t  sell, 
sell  the  goods  for  you. 


It  takes  big  thinking — big  work  to 
create  and  maintain  a ready  market  for 
any  line  of  goods.  Dealers  who  buy 
Alabastine  find  their  market  walking 
right  up  to  their  cash  registers — the 
market  goes  with  the  goods  when  you 
buy 


The  Sanita^y\^^ll  Coating 


The  Advertised  Wall  Coating 

and  all  your  other  lines  are  help  as 
well.  Its  standardized  goods,  you 
see  that  puts  you  in  good  company, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  property  owner. 


Send  for  Dealer  s Edition  Brush  & Fail” 


a monthly  magazine  full  of  selling 
advertisement  for  A1  abastine 
some  of  the  most  successful  mer- 
chants write  articles  of  greatest 
value  for  this  publication.  Tells 
how  to  meet  war  time  conditions, 
how  to  help  salesmen,  how  to  make 
effective  window  displays,  how  to 
keep  down  bad  debts.  Write  for 
sample  copy. 


“pep”  not  merely  an 


THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 
224  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  appears  on  each  of  our  national  advertisements  : 

‘ ‘ Your  local  dealer  is  entitled  to  your  trade 


Dixon  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  stockholders  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
held  their  annual  and  regular  meetings  on  Monday,  April 
15.  The  following  directors  and  officers  were  elected:  — 

Directors: — George  T.  Smith,  William  G.  Bumsted,  J.  H. 
Schermerhorn  George  E.  Long,  Edward  L.  Young,  Harry 
Dailey  and  Robert  E.  Jennings. 

Officers: — George  T.  Smith,  president;  George  E.  Long 
and  J.  H.  Schermerhorn,  vice-presidents;  Harry  Dailey,  sec- 
retary; William  Koester,  treasurer;  Albert  Norris,  assist- 
ant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Of  the  20,000  shares  of  stock  19,379  were  voted.  Undoubt- 
edly a greater  number  would  have  been  voted  had  it  not 
been  that  a number  of  shares  are  held  by  estates,  the  execu- 
tors of  which  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  in  an  election. 

The  report  made  by  President  Smith,  and  the  remarks 
made  by  him  on  the  business  of  the  company  were  received 
by  the  large  number  of  stockholders  present  as  most  satis- 
factory and  pleasing  in  every  way. 

The  American  Graphite  Company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a subsidiary  of  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  and  its  annual  election  was  held 
on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany’s, and  resulted  in  an  election  of  the  following  officers;  — 

George  T.  Smith,  president;  George  E.  Long,  vice-presi 
dent;  J.  H.  Schermerhorn,  treasurer;  Harry  Dailey,  secre- 
tary. 

The  directorate  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company. 


OFFERS  LIBERTY  BANKS. 

Readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  will  probably  he  in- 
terested in  learning  the  details  of  a unique  advertising 
campaign,  conceived  and  launched  by  the  Thomson  Wood 
Finishing  Co.,  a subsidiary  of  B.  Binswanger  & Co.  They 
have  distributed  W.  S.  S.  metal  savings  banks  among 
their  readers  who  will  give  one  of  these  savings  hanks 
away  with  every  sale  of  Thomson  Porcelite  Enamel. 

The  hanks  are  marked  “help  win  the  war’’— “save  your 
pennies’’ — “put  something  in  every  day’’ — “buy  thrift  and 
war  savings  stamps.” 

Commenting  on  this,  the  company  says:  — 

“Just  think  what  this  means!  A daily  reminder  to 
families  to  help  the  government.  Every  night  before  sup- 
per the  Bank  could  be  passed  around  and  every  loose 
penny  put  into  it.  Wouldn’t  it  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
save  and  do  your  share? 

“Think  what  it  means  for  the  government! 

“As  stated  on  the  hanks  they  can  be  taken  to  any 
hank,  postoffice  or  to  ourselves  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
proper  quantity  of  thrift  or  W.  S.  S.  The  plan  has  proven 
most  popular.” 


Du  Pont  Chicago  Offices  Consolidate. 

The  Chicago  offices  of  the  Harrison  Works,  and  the 
Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Works,  both  of  which  are  part 
of  the  Du  Pont  interests,  have  been  moved,  and  are  now 
at  1550  McCormick  Building,  Michigan  avenue.  It  is  also 
announced  by  the  company  that  the  retail  store  of  the 
Bridgeport  works  in  Lake  street  has  been  discontinued. 
The  sales  office  of  the  Harrison  works,  on  Mendel  street, 
where  the  factory  is  located,  will  hereafter  he  in  the 
McCormick  Building. 


A New  Hilo  Bulletin. 

Moller  & Schumann  Company,  varnish  manufacturers,  of 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  are  sending  out  to  the  trade  their 
Bulletin  No.  4,  on  paste  woodfillers  for  all  open-grained 
wood.  The  bulletin  carries  eight  wooden  panels,  in  vari- 
ous shades,  showing  the  effect  of  the  woodflller  on  wood 
surfaces,  with  the  combined  use  of  one  coat  of  white 
shellac  and  one  coat  of  Hilo  Flat  Finish.  In  addition  to 
being  very  attractive,  the  woods  offer  an  argument  through 
their  very  smoothness  on  the  advisability  of  using  a paste 
filler.  Those  interested  should  have  this  bulletin. 


Will  Hold  Convention  in  Boston. 

The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  Boston,  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  October  22,  23  and  24,  1918.  This  was  recently 
announced  by  George  C.  Morton,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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Atove  the  Smoke  of  Battle 
and  the  Dust  of  Violated  Homes 

“Earth  Under  Them  and  Sky  Over  Them” 

Here  we  are,  eating  three  times  a day,  homes 
clean  and  complete,  friends  near-hy.  Incon- 
venienced now  and  th.en,  but  independent  and  assured! 

We  have  paid  out  some  Red  Cross  money  a while  back,  too. 

Paid  it  out — and  forgotten  it.  That's  how  much  it  hurt. 

Might  not  be  a bad  idea  to  have  a look  at  what  that  money  has 
been  doing? 

Maybe  it  will  be  good  business  to  sort  of  check  things  up? 

(Maybe  it  will  be  good  for  our  souls,  incidentally.  ) 


That  money  went,  dollar  for  dollar,  where  it  did  a full  day’s 
work,  wherever  it  was. 


Three  cents  of  it  may  have  had  the 
honor  of  disinfecting  with  iodine  the  three 
torn  wounds  of  an  American  soldier  on  the 
French  front.  Or  it  may  have  had  the  less 
noble  responsibility  of  pinning  a warm  flan- 
nel belly-band  around  six-year  old  Antoine 
out  back  of  Noyon. 

No  use, — we  can’t  figure  this  Red  Cross 
task  in  cents’  worth. 

There’s  the  whole  path  of  ruin  from  Bel- 
gium -to  Switzerland,  just  to  visualize  one 
thing  at  a time.  Where  our  allied  lines  have 
advanced,  the  land  has  been  swept  clean  by 
the  enemy.  If  your  Red  Cross  money  went 
there  it  very  likely  provided  pots  and  pans, 
food  and  clothes,  beds  and  blankets,  for  the 
repatriated  people. 


And  who  arc  these  people  anyway? 


a half-formed  dread  of  the  thing  that  came 
at  last. 

Now  they  have  the  “ earth  under  them 
and  the  sky  over  them  ” — not  one  thing 
else.  Their  sons  are  fighting,  destroyed, 
or  ill-used  prisoners.  Their  daughters  are 
“ missing.” 

It’s  for  you  to  say  whether  this  great 
work  of  mercy  shall  stop.  Whether  the 
Heart  of  America  will  speak  again  in  the 
same  wonderful  voice  that  poured  forth  the 
hundred  millions  of  the  first  Red  Cross  War 
Fund.  Those  millions  have  fought  the  good 
fight — they  are  gone. 

The  Red  Cross  is  yours,  just  as  our 
Army  and  Navy  are  yours;  yours  to  sup- 
port with  the  same  fervor  and  loyalty  that 
leads  you  to  the  bottom  of  your  purse  for 
Liberty  Bonds. 

It's  for  your  voice  to  say  whether  your 
Red  Cross  shall  falter  now  or  sweep  on- 
ward, greater  and  more  helpful  than  ever 
before. 

And  it’s  your  dollars  that  must-answer. 
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LITHORIZED  GALVANIZED  IRON 
^Will  Not  Shed  Its  Paint 


Liihorizing  costs  less  than  priming  and  is  positively  effective  in  preventing  the  paint  from  peeling 
or  falling  off  the  galvanized  iron. 

Any  painter  can  process  the  ealvanired  iron  as  readily  as  pain  ing  it,  by  trea'ing  it  with  our  chemical  Liih  form. 
Write  for  ii  structions  and  a sample  of  the  material  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


New  York  Office:  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Detroit  Office: 
Kerr  Building 


BOOKS  for 


Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEIVilCAL  COIVIPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

[These  anszvers  were  received  too  late  for  publica- 
tion in  the  regular  column  and  are,  therefore,  printed 
here. — Editor.] 

Linseed  Oil  Soap  in  Cake  Form  with  Pumice. 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota,  desires  to  know  how  toilet  soap  in 
either  hard  or  paste  form  can  be  made  from  linseed  oil, 
with  or  without  pumice  stone. 

Answer:  By  following  the  directions  given  below  you 
can  make  a good  linseed  oil  soap  with  or  without  pumice, 
but  in  introducing  the  latter  you  must  use  the  finest 
powdered  article,  known  as  fiour  of  pumice.  The  manipu- 
lation appears  to  be  simple  enough,  but  as  in  cooking 
meals,  there  is  a certain  knack  about  it,  which  is  ac- 
quired by  practice  and  watchfulness.  Dissolve  by  moder- 
ate heat  in  a clean  vessel  5 pounds  caustic  soda,  fuB 
strength,  in  9 quarts  of  rainwater,  or  other  soft  water, 
and  let  the  lye  so  produced  become  cold.  In  a suitable 
kettle,  of  about  12  to  15  gallons  capacity,  place  5 gallons 
of  pure,  raw  linseed  oil  and  set  the  kettle  on  a slow  fire, 
but  do  not  heat  the  oil  to  over  100  degrees  F.  Have 
ready  a clean  wooden  paddle  and  add  slowly  in  a thin 
stream  the  soda  solution,  while  continuously  stirring  the 
oil  and  lye  together,  until  there  is  no  more  separation 
of  oil  and  water  and  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of 
honey.  Not  over  20  minutes  should  be  required,  except 
in  very  cold  weather.  Should  the  mixture  separate  again, 
keep  on  stirring  until  separation  ceases.  Have  one  or 
more  suitable  wooden  boxes  ready,  the  inside  of  each  of 
which  is  well  moistened  with  water  and  pour  the  liquid 
into  these.  Set  them  in  a warm  place  until  next  day, 
when  you  will  have  a block  of  soap  that  can  be  cut  up 
into  cakes  with  a fine  wire.  By  exposing  the  cakes  to 
dry  air  they  will  become  hard  in  a few  days,  and  by 
adding  to  the  mixture,  while  still  liquid,  say,  10  or  15 
drops  of  oil  of  myrbane,  you  will  have  an  imitation  of 
almond  soap.  By  adding  to  the  mixture,  while  still 
liquid,  one  pound  of  pumice  fiour  or  more,  if  you  think 
necessary,  mixing  all  very  thoroughly,  free  of  lumps,  you 
will  have  linseed  oil  and  pumice  soap. 


Paint  for  Car  Window  Sashes  That  Will  Not  Peel. 

H.  G.,  New  York,  says  that  he  has  trouble  with  paint 
peeling  from  car  window  sashes.  The  wood  is  cherry 
and  not  seasoned.  Has  tried  every  method  he  can  think 
of,  but  the  master  mechanic  thinks  he  is  not  using  the 
right  material.  Has  used  raw  and  boiled  oils  mixed 
with  white  lead,  but  in  either  case  the  peeling  is  in 
evidence. 

Answer:— You  have  a case  of  priming  hard  wood, 
and  here  you  must  not  use  a straight  oil  and  white  lead 
oaint,  hut  temper  your  priming  with  a fair  portion  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  your  first  coat  dry  with 
no  more  than  egg-shell  gloss  or  nearly  flat.  The  next 
coat  if  the  sash  is  to  be  grained,  should  not  have  more 
than  an  egg-shell  gloss,  or  if  the  finish  is  to  be  in  color, 
this  should  be  held  flat  and  varnished  over.  If  the  finish 
is  to  be  natural  cherry  color,  the  first  coat  should  be  oil 
stain  and  the  balance  two  coats  exterior  coat  varnish. 
If  this  does  not  fit  the  case,  give  more  particulars. 
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If 

you  have  canvassed  pipe  covering  to  paint,  use 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

It  Fills,  Stops  Suction,  Prevents 
Peeling,  Saves  Paint. 

Or,  when  having  to  line  a ceiling  with  muslin, 
first  apply  a coat  of  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 
to  the  plaster.  Then  paste  and  hang  muslin, 
and  when  dry  give  it  a coat  of  Munns  Wall 
Size  and  you  have  a safe  ground  to  work  on. 

Or,  if  you  have  a hot  spongy  wall,  and  perhaps 
full  of  Alkali,  a good  liberal  coat  of  Munns 
Wall  Size  puts  an  end  to  all  trouble. 

When  In  Doubt 

Remember  the  Safest  Foundation  for  Paint, 
Wallpaper,  Kalsomine,  Varnish,  Burlap,  is 
surely  obtained  if  you 

Use  Munns  Wall  Size 

and 

Beware  of  Substitutes 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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S”  Products. 


Specify  “F-S”  Pioneer  Paste  Wood  Filler  and  Stain  (com- 
bined) for  open-grained  woods,  and  “F-S”  Liquid  Wood  for 
Filler  close-grained  woods.  They  look  well  and  wear  well. 


FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

‘‘Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War” 


(150) 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Painter  Should  Be  on  His  Guard  Against 
Much  Misinformation  Regarding 
Methods  of  Doing  Work 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


The  automobile  painter  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  in  guarding  against  and  counteracting  the  mis- 
information spread  abroad  by  a certain  class  of 
people  who,  without  the  necessary  technical  training,  make 
bold  to  tell  how  to  paint  and  varnish  the  car.  For  exam- 
ple, not  long  since,  in  a publication  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  automobile  owners,  a writer  in  attempting  to  tell 
the  car  owner  how  to  revarnish  his  car  advises  first  to  take 
off  the  old  coat  of  varnish,  and  to  perform  this  operation 
an  application  of  strong  water  of  ammonia  is  suggested. 

This  we  are  glibly  told  should  be  left  upon  the  surface 
for  a half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  ammonia  will  decompose  and  loosen  the  varnish  so  that 
it  may  be  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  a jelly. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  varnish  is  in  a condition 
to  warrant  simply  revarnishing,  then  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  of  going  to  the  expense  of  removing  the  varnish. 
Moreover,  this  old  and  sound  foundation  of  varnish  is 
needed  as  a support  for  the  new  coat. 

Not  only  that,  but  no  inexperienced  workman  should  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  old  coat  of  varnish  with  such  a pene- 
trating and  sharp-tongued  material  as  ammonia,  with  only 
directions  of  a general  character  to  guide  him. 

Varnish  Removal  Delicate  Job. 

The  experienced  carriage  painter  well  knows  what  a 
delicate  and  particular  job  the  removal  of  varnish  from 
over  a body  of  color  is;  also  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the 


color  can  be  saved  in  a condition  suitable  to  be  varnished 
over  without  the  application  of  a fresh  coat  of  color. 

The  information,  then,  that  in  order  to  revarnish  the 
car  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  old  coat  of  varnish,  and 
that,  to  take  this  coat  off,  ammonia  is  the  first  aid  agent, 
is  a line  of  advice  extremely  d.angerous  for  any  one  but  a 
trained  and  skillful  workman  to  follow.  It  is  this  sort 
of  advice  with  which  the  painter  finds  himself  confronted 
at  about  every  turn  of  the  road  since  the  “paint-your-car- 
for-a-dollar”  paint  maker  has  been  flooding  the  market 
with  his  goods. 

Usually  the  owner  succeeds  in  spoiling  the  finish  on  his 
car,  with  the  result  that,  in  due  time,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  the  entire  paint  and  varnish  fabric  off  in  order  to 
get  a dependable  and  decent-appearing  finish. 

Sharp  Watch  Must  Be  Kept. 

The  case  now  and  then  arises  in  which  the  finish, 
or,  rather,  the  varnish  fabric,  is  found  badly  cracked 
and  splintered,  with  the  color  and  the  foundation 
beneath  the  color  in  an  excellent  state  of  wear.  In  the 
former  days  the  practice  of  taking  the  varnish  coats  off  by 
the  application  of  ammonia  of  a 16-degree  strength  had, 
and  even  in  these  latter  days  it  still  has,  a strong  fol- 
ing.  Usually  in  handling  the  ammonia  of  the  strength 
indicated,  a very  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  of  its 
action,  and  when  this  is  done  by  an  experienced  painter, 
with  a good  knowledge  of  using  the  ammonia,  it  will  re- 
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suit  in  getting  the  varnish  off  quite  cleanly  right  down  to 
the  color,  although  it  is  never  a safe  plan  to  try  to  fetch 
the  finish  along  without  first  applying  a coat  of  color  and 
one  of  varnish-color,  and  then  bringing  out  the  usual  num- 
ber of  varnish  coats. 

This  is  the  practical  painter’s  method  of  using  the  am- 
monia. To  attempt  to  use  it  as  a means  of  simply  taking 
off  the  varnish  coats  for  the  purpose  of  revarnishing  the 
surface,  without  recoloring,  must  be  termed  a bit  of  folly 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  Generally  speaking,  the  o\i 
varnish  surface  is  in  a condition  suitable  to  varnish  over 
when  it  is  composed  of  a live  and  supple  and  perfectly  in- 
tact film  of  varnish;  it  may,  of  course,  have  fine  checks, 
sometimes  called  fire  checks,  but  these,  when  they  go  no 
deeper  than  a partial  penetration  of  the  last  coat  of  var- 
nish, will  disappear  after  the  surface  has  been  rubbed  and 
revarnished. 


Rubbing  Should  Be  Done. 

The  surface  in  preparation  for  revarnishing  should 
be  thoroughly  and  uniformly  rubbed  with  water 
and  pulverized  pumice  stone,  after  which  the  off 
colc^r  spots  and  the  surface  defects,  due  to  accidents  or 
rough  usage  will  need  touching,  with  the  match  color  ad- 
justed in  shade  to  the  old  color.  As  this  is  a very  difficult 
piece  of  work  to  do,  and,  as  a rule,  cannot  be  done  per- 
fectly, it  is  a good  plan  to  touch  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
and  to  make  the  touch  up  spot  no  larger  than  the  defect, 
and  to  blend  the  edge  down  softly  so  that  no  coarse  lap  of 
the  color  is  visible. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  make  the  color  in  the  form  of 
varnish-color  so  that  it  may  dry  with  a gloss  and  thereby 
reflect  the  light  rather  than  absorb  it.  Then,  too,  this 
gloss  color  will  be  able,  through  a superior  support,  to 
hold  out  the  varnish  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  old 
varnish  surface  holds  it  out.  In  the  revarnish  job  one  of 
the  main  operations  consists  in  cleaning  up  the  surface 
preparatory  to  flowing  the  varnish.  This  being  but  a one- 
coat  job.  it  is  essential  that  the  full  flow  of  the  varnish  be 
caught  and  retained  in  the  full  body,  and  that  no  part  of 
it  be  taken  over  by  a drift  of  dirt  and  foreign  matter, 
which  is  sure  to  be  the  case  if  the  surface  is  not  cleaned 
thoroughly. 

In  the  use  of  ammonia  for  the  removal  of  the  old  paint 
and  varnish  fabric,  which,  at  best,  is  now  almost  an  ob- 
solete practice  among  vehicle  painters,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  amrnonia  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  article,  it 
should  he  kept  in  mind  that  the  surface  is  to  be  ‘washed 
with  a free  application  of  turpentine  and  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  proceeding  with  any  painting  opera- 
tions, also,  that  the  surface  should  be  closely  examined 
before  recoating  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  founda- 
tion coats  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  pungent 


If  you  have  paste  trouble 
just  drop  a line  to 

STEK-O 

STEK-O  HILL 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

and  perhaps  we  can  be  of 
much  help. 

We’ll  do  our  best  for  you. 


trW  BeiiAOi-E  > 


STEK-O  helps  save  the  wheat 


GRAINING 


Using  Ammonia  Not  Practicable. 

All  in  all,  the  employment  of  ammonia  for  the  purpose 
named  is  not  practicable.  The  burning  torch  and  the  var- 
nish removers  are  efficient  and  dependable  mediums  for 
the  removal  of  all  coats  of  material  applied  in  the  course 
of  painting  the  vehicle,  the  latter,  as  a rule,  being  the 
mostly  employed  method  at  the  present  time.  Handled 
properly,  it  is  safe  and  efficient. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  “ 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


Painting  and  Refinishing  Hood. 

\ READER”  of  this  department  asks  for  information 
concerning  the  best  method  of  painting  and  fin- 
ishing the  hood  of  the  automobile.  The  really 
best  method  comes  through  the  use  of  the  baking  oven, 
enables  the  finish  to  be  applied  in  a very  thin  body 
and  baked  until  it  fairly  becomes  a part  of  the  metal  itself. 

On  account  of  the  heat  to  which  this  part  of  the  car  Is 
subjected,  a very  thin  body  of  paint  and  varnish  is  most 
desirable.  The  vibration  to  which  this  part  of  the  car  is 
also  exposed  makes  it  expedient  to  have  the  body  of  mate- 
rim  both  thin  and  as  nearly  a part  of  the  metal  as  may  be. 

For  new  surface,  under  the  oven  baking  plan,  the  priming 
coat  Will  need  to  be  baked  for  about  three  hours  at  a tem- 
perature  of  200  degrees  P.  The  surfacer  will  need  baking 
for  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature. If  a black  enamel  is  desired,  it  will  need  baking 
for  SIX  hours  at  a temperature  of  180  degrees  P. 

The  least  number  of  coats  consistent  with  good  appear- 
ance had  best  be  used  for  the  hood,  for,  with  the  heat  and 
the  unusual  vibration  to  which  the  finish  must  be  sub- 
jected,  this  practice  will  yield  the  maximum  durability. 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 
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With  reference  to  the  most  available  oven  for  use  in  the 
small  shop  where  it  is  needed  chiefly  for  the  baking  of  the 
small  parts  of  the  car,  perhaps  a gas  oven,  small  size,  will 
serve  the  purpose  to  the  best  advantage,  although  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  that  the  electric  oven  is  the  cleanest, 
freest  from  gas  odors  and  the  evaporating  elements 
prejudicial  to  the  finest  development  of  the  finish,  and  the 
most  economical,  all  things  considered. 

First  Cost  of  Electric  Oven  Higher. 

The  first  cost  of  the  electric  oven,  its  installation, 
etc.,  is  however,  something  in  advance  of  the  gas 
oven.  Once  installed,  it  is  the  lea'st  expensive  to 
maintain,  and  is  said  to  be  the  longest-lived. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  successful  use  of  the 
baking  oven  can  be  enjoyed  without  some  previous  experi- 
ence. Happy  the  user  who  is  able  at  first  experience  to 
make  the  oven  accomplish  all  that  the  trained  operator  is 
qualified  to  get  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  recently  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  baking  oven,  and  the  painter,  careful,  prudent, 
and  observing,  will  very  soon  acquire  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge with  which  to  make  the  oven  perform  to  meet  every 
requirement. 

Relative  to  the  various  baking  temperatures  used  at  the 
pr-^sent  time,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  best  results, 
as  a rule,  are  obtained  from  a medium  heat  at  a prolonged 
neriod,  rather  than  from  a high  temnerature  anolied  at  a 
limited  time.  Only  recently  a leading  chemist  has  an- 
nounced that  a baking  heat  of  180  degrees  for  12  hours  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  280  for  5 hours. 

Heat  Should  Be  Gradual. 

Before  confining  the  painted  or  varnished  parts  to  the 
oven,  it  is  essential  that  the  material  he  permitted  to  “set 
up’’  for  at  least  20  minutes.  Upon  submission  to  the  oven 
the  heat  should  be  turned  on  gradually  until  the  desired 
maximum  be  attained.  The  great  oven  at  Altoona,  some 
time  ago  installed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  oper- 
ated, it  is  said,  with  greatest  success,  hy  starting  the  heat 
in  baking  a railway  coach  at  100  degrees  F..  and  th°n 
rapidly  running  the  temperature  up  to  250  degrees;  in 
other  words,  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  at  the  rate 
of  one  degree  per  minute. 

The  maximum  degree  of  temperature  is  thus  reached  in 
from  1%  to  2 hours,  and  is  then  maintained  for  a period 
of  about  3 hours.  In  this  oven  the  varnish  coats  are  each 
baked  at  a temperature  to  start  with  of  120  degrees  F., 
with  150  degrees  F.  as  the  maximum,  at  which  point  the 
baking  goes  on  for  3 hours. 

In  automohiling-painting  operations  some  variations 
from  the  plan  emnloyed  at  the  Altoona  shops  must  neces- 
sarily be  observed,  owing  to  the  wide  latitude  permitted 
in  the  use  of  colors.  White,  for  example,  will  not  allow. 


without  injury  to  the  color,  a baking  temperature  to  ex- 
ceed 125  degrees,  and  color  experts  have  advised  the  writer 
that  a heat  not  much,  if  any,  above  85  degrees  F.  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Temperature  for  Various  Colors. 

WHITE  IS  EXTREMELY  likely  to  take  on  a yellow- 
ish tone  if  baked  at  a high,  or  even  a moderately 
high,  degree  of  heat.  Black  may  safely  be  baked 
at  a temperature  of  200  degres  F.,  which  shows  the  other 
extreme.  Between  these  figures  various  other  colors,  such 
as  greens,  blues,  browns,  grays  and  reds,  may  be  baked, 
but  the  average  may  safely  be  put  at,  say,  from  150  to  160 
degrees  F.,  excluding  white  and  some  of  the  delicate-toned 
yellows,  the  time  of  baking  running  from  5 to  8 hours. 

Many  readers  of  this  department  of  the  magazine  are  not 
situated  favorably  for  the  installation  of  a baking  oven, 
except  for  handling  of  the  small,  detachable  parts  of  the 
car,  but  for  this  work  the  oven  will  be  found  a big  advan- 
tagk  It  will  enable  the  painter  to  turn  over  his  work  more 
rapidlv,  for  one  thing,  and,  for  another,  it  will  give  them 
parts  subject  to  rough  usage,  excessive  vibration,  etc.,  a 
finish  suited  to  requirements. 

The  time  element,  as  never  before,  is  entering  into  the 
problem  of  vehicle  painting.  Quick  turning  over  of  the 
equipment  as  it  comes  to  the  shop  means  additional  profit 
for  the  shop  owner,  and  any  device  that  will  diminish  the 
shopping  period  and  provide  results  both  durable  and  con- 
sistently fine  in  appearance  is  certain  to  be  esteemed  a 
beneficial  factor,  for  which  reason  the  baking  oven  mav 
well  be  given  consideration  by  all  painters  engaged  in  the 
business  of  painting  cars  when  located  in  plants  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  installation  of  such  an  appliance. 

Nevertheless,  the  older  and  none  the  less  trustworthy 
practice  of  painting  and  finishing  cars  need  not  neces- 
sarilv  be  abandoned.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be.  for 
the  great  mass  of  men  engaged  in  the  vehicle  painting 
business  are  so  located  that  it  were  a matter  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  install,  except  for  the  small  parts  of  the 
car,  a baking  oven. 

Air  Drying  Method. 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  materials  and  a con- 
servation of  the  heat  afforded  in  every  shop,  the  air  drying 
method  may  be  made  to  furnish  rapid  and  dnrable  results, 
and  a finish  which  for  brilliancy  and  denth  of  lustre  cannot 
be  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  oven  baking  system  now  in 
vogue.  This  is  not  a time  for  discouragement,  but  rather 
of  high  hopes  and  real  determination  to  get  on  with  such 
facilities  as  means  and  opportunities  afford.  Every  shop 
carries  some  method  of  heating  which  may  be  utilized  in 
hurrying  the  drying  of  paint  and  varnish,  and  for  special 
work  this  will  meet  the  individual  case  quite  fully. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


A mite  of  a letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stair,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  this  department  advises  that  the 
sweet  peas  are  behind  schedule  time,  but  the  incubators 
have  been  running  to  beat  all,  with  the  result  that  spring 
chickens  and  the  family  roosters  are  coming  fine.  It  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  infer  that  any  wanderer  from  the  North 
or  elsewhere  may  in  due  season  get  a bite  of  a broiler 
browned  to  a turn  should  he  find  himself  a guest  at  the 
Stair  cottage. 

The  shops  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April 
24,  together  with  two  passenger  coaches  and  a few  freight 
cars.  Six  small  locomotives  were  destroyed.  It  was  first 
supposed  that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin,  but  no_  evL 
dence  of  a substantial  character  has  been  disclosed  indi- 
cating that  such  was  the  case.  Temporary  sheds  have 
been  put  up  under  which  car  repairs  are  to  be  carried  on. 
This  is  the  shop  in  which  O.  S.  Dixon  formerly  adminis- 
tered painting  affairs.  Mr.  Dixon,  however,  has  not  been 
in  charge  as  foreman  painter  at  these  shops  for  more 
than  a year,  we  believe.  Mr.  Dixon  was  superseded  by  a 
Mr.  McGreevy,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

Master  Painter  T.  F.  Clark,  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  shops  of 


the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  installed  in  a fine  new 
shop,  and  has  at  this  writing  plenty  of  work,  with  a good 
outlook  for  the  future.  Clark  has  in  his  employ  a number 
of  girls,  who  are  being  used  in  the  washing  of  cars,  shop 
cleaning,  etc.  These  women  workers  are  willing  hands,  it 
is  said,  and  appear  to  take"  kindly  to  their  new  work  and 
conditions. 

Master  Painter  J.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Beech  Grove  shops  of 
the  Big  Four  Railway,  has  a good  volume  of  work  coming 
along  all  the  time.  The  war  is  taking  some  of  his  “boys,” 
but  even  under  these  handicaps  Smith  keeps  busy  and  hus- 
tling. The  Beech  Grove  shops  are  modern  and  provided 
with  an  equipment  for  the  most  part  quite  up  to  date. 

Throughout  the  Central  Western  States  not  a few  girls 
are  being  employed  in  the  coach  paint  shops.  These  girls, 
as  a rnle,  make  most  efficient  help,  so  far  as  their  knowl- 
edge and  training  fits  them  for  the  work;  the  greatest  draw- 
back, we  are  told  by  the  master  painters,  is  that  as  soon 
as  they  get  nicely  broken  in  a bunch  of  soldiers  come  along, 
marry  the  damsels,  and  take  them  away  to  live  happy  ever 
after. 

Twelve  hundred  war  gardens  were  planted  by  employes 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  year,  and  officers  of  the 
company  urge  that  even  more  ground  be  cultivated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  people  this  season.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  crops  grown  last  year  is  $250,000.  On  the  lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh  there  are  2,800  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, none  of  it  being  located  on  the  right  of  way.  Many 
painters,  car  and  locomotive,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  gar- 
deners, and  it  is  back  to  the  land  with  a vengeance  with 
them. 

At  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
the  output  of  painted  and  varnished  cars  for  the  month  of 
March  was  97,  two  of  them  being  brand  new  all-steel  din- 
ing cars  built  at  the  West  Albany  shops.  At  the  coach 
paint  shop  presided  over  by  H.  M.  Butts  the  sale  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  proved  100  per  cent,  a success, 
every  one  of  the  137  painters  buying  a bond.  The  average 
for  the  entire  plant  was  98  per  cent.,  which  is  a most  ex- 
cellent showing  for  a list  of  3,000  men. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  above  item,  the  banner 
for  the  entire  New  York  Central  System  to  date  goes  to 
the  Depew  shops,  where  out  of  a total  of  650  employes  650 
subscriptions  were  received. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  standard  locomo- 
tive to  be  purchased  by  the  government  will  be  used  only 
as  a liquid  reserve  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  inter- 
change power.  In  any  event,  these  locomotives  will  need 
paint  and  varnish,  for  all  of  which  the  painter  may  bare 
his  head  and  be  happy,  even  amid  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
of  war. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in  its  employ  6,513  wom- 
en, an  increase  of  more  than  5,000  since  May  1,  1918.  It  is 
perhaps  discouraging  to  note,  however,  that  of  this  number 
only  four  are  employed  as  painters.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  event  of  needing  more  female  help  in  the  painting  de- 
partment of  the  road  plenty  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  extent  of  employment  of  women  on  English  roads 
may  be  noted  from  a table  compiled  recently:  — 


London  and  Northwestern 8,392  women. 

Great  Western 6,174  “ 

Midland  9]000  “ 

Northwestern  8,520  “ 

Great  General  3,200 

Glasgow  and  Southwestern l'202  “ 


Of  the  above  number  a large  percentage  of  the  employes 
of  the  English  railway  paint  shops  are  composed  of  paint- 
ers, varnishers,  rubbers,  and  general  brush  hands  coming 
from  the  ranks  of  the  British  maids. 

The  man  who  stutters  may  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
in  one  breath  “United  States  Railroad  Administrative  Con- 
solidated Ticket  Office,”  but  the  painter  employed  to  apply 
the  designation  to  sundry  offices  officially  proclaimed  as 
transportation  purchasing  plants  of  Uncle  Sam’s  borrowed 
railroad  system  will  rejoice  and  pass  his  plate  for  more. 

Miss  Phoebe’s  finish,  in  which  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Mil- 
ler’s department  did  not  lend  even  a helping  hand:  — 

Should  McAdoo 
Miss  Snow  Taboo 

And  veil  her  face  from  human  view. 

In  memory’s  light 
She’d  still  shine  bright 
Along  the  Road  of  Anthracite. 

The  largest  single  order  for  railway  equipment  ever 
placed  in  the  country's  history  was  recently  filed  by  Direc- 
tor General  McAdoo.  The  authorized  contracts  include 
70,000  additional  freight  cars  and  1,025  freight  and  passen- 
ger locomotives.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  freight  cars  is 
from  $170,000,000  to  $210,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  lof>o- 
motives  will  approximate  $60,000,000,  with  a 5 per  cent, 
profit  for  the  manufacturers.  Deliveries  are  expected  to 
begin  next  month  and  continue  monthly  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Master  car  painters  mathematically  inclined  will 
find  it  interesting  to  compute  the  quantity  of  painting  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  proper  protection  of  this  vast 
amount  of  new  equipment,  and  during  the  balance  of  the 
year  must  be  spread  by  knights  of  the  brush. 

It  is  at  least  refreshing  to  learn  that  occasionally  a car 
painter  comes  to  the  front  with  a constitution  not  saturated 


with  lead,  the  family  doctor’s  placid  speech  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Here  is  one  to  whom  the  lady  of 
the  house  said:  — 

“If  you  are  thirsty,  you  may  have  a glass  of  water.” 

The  painter — “No,  thank  you,  mam.  I’ve  a constitution 
of  iron,  and  water  would  rust  it.” 

Passenger  car  distribution  and  passenger  car  cleaning  and 
painting  and  varnishing  are  matters  which  have  a some- 
what intimate  and  significant  connection,  as  may  be  learned 
when  it  is  known  that  to  move  one  field  army  of  80,000 
men  6,229  cars  made  up  into  366  trains  are  required.  For 
the  national  draft  army  of  687,000  men  and  350,000  regu- 
lars recently  moved  to  the  various  camps  and  canton- 
ments, involving  a haul  anywhere  from  25  to  3,500  miles,  the 
project  meant  an  assignment  of  cars  which  to  clean  and 
possibly  paint  and  varnish  sooner  or  later  will  afford  a fine 
regiment  of  brush  wielders  a job  of  several  busy  months. 

Timid  souls,  fearful  that  during  the  war  the  business  of 
the  car  painter  is  destined  to  languish,  may  take  courage. 
Witness  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  find 
their  passenger  traffic  now  as  heavy  as  it  has  been  any 
time  in  their  history,  although  early  in  1917  the  govern- 
ment increased  fares  50  per  cent,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  amount  of  travel. 

It  is  said  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  every  branch  of  its  service  are  at  least  as  high 
as  the  United  States  railway  companies  are  obliged  to  pay, 
which  explains  the  merit  of  the  report  recently  circulated 
in  this  country  that  car  and  locomotive  painters  in  the  sis- 
ter land  to  the  north  were  quite  as  well,  if  not  better  com- 
pensated than  Uncle  Sam’s  “boys”  of  the  brush. 

Press  G.  Kennett,  Southern  railway  sales  manager  for 
the  Flint  Varnish  and  Color  Works,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  Western  railway  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Rex  W, 
Hudson,  resigned  to  enter  other  business.  J.  C.  Jones  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Kennett  at  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Kennett  is  widely  known  among  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  in  the  southwestern  district,  who  will  wish  him 
continued  business  prosperity  in  his  new  field  of  work. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  re- 
cently published  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Pension  Department  during  the  year  1917  233 
employes  were  retired  and  placed  upon  the  pension  roll;  of 
these  retirements  128  were  authorized  because  of  the  at- 
tainment of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  105  because  of  total 
and  permanent  disability.  During  the  year  180  pensioners 
died,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,527  retired  employes 
were  carried  upon  the  rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension 
allowance  of  these  is  $25.78,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in 
pension  allowances  during  the  year  was  $464,379.37.  All 
classes  of  employes,  painters  included,  are  eligible  to  a 
pension. 

In  the  Federal  Wage  Commission’s  report  is  disclosed  a 
situation  in  respect  to  the  earnings  of  railway  painters 
likely  to  refute  the  contention  of  some  supposedly  widely 
informed  people  that  Western  railway  painters  are  receiv- 
ing at  the  present  time  a larger  rate  of  compensation  than 
their  brother  craftsmen  of  the  East.  The  published  data  of 
the  commission  is  as  follows:  — 


Monthly  earnings  1915  1916  1917 

East  $63.19  $73.77  $80.60 

South  52.20  63.14  73  37 

West  66.83  72.23  79.90 


The  Painters  Magazine  is  proud  of  the  friendship  of  nu- 
merous car  and  locomotive  painters  who,  advanced  beyond 
the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  are  still  engaged  ac- 
tively in  their  occupation.  Among  these  friends,  some  of 
whose  pictures  have  already  adorned  these  columns,  is  the 
venerable  Joseph  Sigler,  a native  of  Germany,  who  at  an 
early  age  came  with  his  parents  to  this  happy  land,  where, 
as  the  sovereign  ruler  rides  by,  his  fellow  citizens  on  the 
curb  lift  their  hats  through  sincere  admiration  rather  than 
through  fear.  He  had  barely  reached  manhood's  estate 
when  the  Civil  War  broken  into  flame.  He  enlisted  at  once 
and  for  four  years  endured  strenuous  service  with  the 
Northern  army.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness.  Chancellorsville,  Spottsvl- 
vania,  Chickamauga,  Cold  Harbor,  and  numerous  other  en- 
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Because  : Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  base  flat  enamel  for 
walls  and  ceilings  that  will  not  show  laps  or 
brush  marks. 

Because:  Liquid  Velvet  has  an  unusully  large  spread 
and  is  easy  working. 

Because  : Liquid  Velvet  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel. 

Because  : Liquid  Velvet  covered  walls  and  ceilings  al- 
ways satisfy  a customer.  Beautiful,  economi- 
cal, and  permanent,  such  walls  and  ceilings  are 
a credit  to  architect,  to  dealer  and  to  painter. 

Booklets  on  Liquid  Velvet,  Master  Varnish,  Flexico  White 
Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish— O’Brien’s  Quality  Products— 
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gagements  of  minor  import.  A member  of  Grant’s  army 
that  hammered  itself  to  victory  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Virginia,  young  Sigler  proved  himself  a valiant 
fighter  and  an  American  citizen  of  the  finest  mettle.  De- 
spite the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
came  through  without  a scrach.  Some  thirty  or  more  years 
ago  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  as 
a car  painter,  first  at  the  company’s  plant  in  Ithaca  and  for 
the  past  nineteen  years  at  the  Sayre  shops  of  the  com- 
pany. He  helped  the  Sayre  shops  “go  over  the  top”  in  buy- 
ing Third  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
safe  to  say  that  if  he  were  a little  younger  physically  this 
oldest  brush  wielder  of  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  Sayre  shop 
coach  painters  would  be  overseas  ready  to  take  a shot  at 
the  Kaiser’s  cohorts. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway’s  apprenticeship  system,  to  an  ex- 
tent perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  American  rail- 
road, recognizes  the  importance  of  a thorough  trade  educa- 
tion. Among  the  features  of  this  apprenticeship  system,  as 
it  applies  to  the  paint  shop,  is  that  of  sending  the  “boys” 
out  to  other  shops,  and  particularly  to  the  Pullman  shops, 
for  special  instruction  along  the  more  important  lines  of 
the  trade.  Graining  in  imitation  of  the  various  woods 
formerly  employed  in  interior  car  construction,  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing  these  woods  upon  and  interior 
finish  of  the  steel  coach,  is  one  department  of  work  which 
receives  noteworthy  attention.  All  in  all,  the  young  men 
who  graduate  from  the  Santa  Fe’s  paint  shops  go  forth 
splendidly  equipped  to  take  a skilled  mechanic’s  place  in 
the  busy  avenues  of  industry. 

Oven  baking  methods,  as  they  apply  to  the  finish  given 
the  steel  railway  coach,  continue  to  be  accorded  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  this  importance 
deserves.  The  tests  made  in  various  ways  some  time  ago 
continue  to  be  watched  vigilantly,  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  due  time  results  of  a decisive  nature  will  be  disclosed. 
A lot  of  people  are  watching  Master  Painter  John  Gear- 
hart’s big  oven  baking  experiment. 

If  we  can’t  have  a convention  and  with  the  conventioners 
stand,  why  not  all  take  a hand  in  helping  Uncle  Sam  flop 
the  hustling  Hun  to  a helpless  estate  of  submission?  If 
It’s  a case  of  no  convention  until  the  war  ends  in  a victory 
for  the  Allies,  then  it  is  high  time  to  unlimber  your  trusty 
Browning,  for  as  an  enthusiastic  association  member  writes 
this  department,  “a  real  old-fashioned  convention  sure 
would  taste  good  right  now.  Who  seconds  the  motion?” 

Tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  report  on  pri- 
vate car  lines  shows  that  on  January  1 of  the  present  year 
there  were  in  the  United  States  200,000  private  cars.  This 
includes  135  tank  and  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  remaining 
65,000  is  made  up  of  stock  cars,  coal  cars,  palace  cars,  heat- 
er cars,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  these  200,000  cars  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $250,000,000.  In  addition  to  thise,  the 
owners  of  the  cars  have  large  investments  in  repair  shops, 
including  paint  shops,  etc. 

In  ordering  supplies  for  his  department  Master  Painter 
James  A.  Allen,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  is  now  able  to  address  the  “Supply  Department” 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  department  represents  the 
consolidated  resources  of  the  former  purchasing  and  stores 
departments.  The  headquarters  of  the  new  department,, 
dating  from  May  7,  will  be  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  the 
supervision  and  management  comes  under  the  control  of 
George  G.  Yeomans. 

Information  compiled  hy  a -Special  Committee  on  Rail- 
road Operation  is  to  the  effect  that  during  the  year  1917 
only  five  wooden  passenger  cars  were  constructed,  and  on 
January,  this  year,  only  twenty-seven  such  wooden  cars 
were  under  course  of  construction.  This  marks  the  certain 
prompt  passing  of  the  picturesque  wooden  car,  with  the 
painting  of  which  the  master  car  painter  has  had  manv  vio- 
lent ups  and  downs.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  all-steel 
and  the  steel  underframe  cars  is  shown  by  a series  of  fig- 
ures revealing  the  fact  that  on  January  1,  1909,  there  were 
of  all-steel  cars  629,  and  of  steeh  underframe  cars,  673.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  there  were  of  all-steel  cars  17,601  in  service, 
and  of  steel  underframe  cars  8,339. 

Master  locomotive  painters  employed  in  the  Empire  State 
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Take  it  from  Me,  these  Finishes  are  Fine! 

And  the  most  particular  customers  we  have  are  always  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Frankly,  we  cater  to  the  better  class  of  trade — the  people  who  demand  style  that  is 
up  to  date,  and  a finish  on  interior  trim  that  is  soft  and  beautiful,  and  goes  well  with  the 
draperies,  furniture,  and  other  decorations  they  are  planing  to  use. 

Lots  of  our  customers  now  are  using  stylish  painted  furniture  in  soft  blues,  grays,  and 
russet  brown  effects.  To  make  a proper  background  for  a library  decorated  like  this  and 
with  wood  paneling  on  the  walls,  we  use  Bridgeport  Standard  Acid  Stains  in  the  beautiful 
soft,  silver  grays,  and  satin  browns.  These  finishes  give  the  graining  of  the  wood  a full 
chance  to  show  its  beauty  without  making  it  too  prominent. 

And  when  we  do  a job  of  wood  finishing,  we  make  the  foundation  right  first  of  all, 
by  using 

BRIDGEPORT  STANDARD 
WHEELER'S  WOOD  FILLER 


BRIDGEPORT  WOOD  FINISHING  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Numours 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Boston,  New  York,  PhiladelpVia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 
The  duPont  American  Industries  are: 

Harrison  Works,  owned  and  operated  by  B I.  duPont 
deNemours  & Company,  3507  Grays  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  & Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Explosives' 

DuPont  Ohemical  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Pyroxylin  and 
Coal  Tar  Chemicals. 

DuPont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Leather  Substitutes. 

The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York,  Ivory  Py- 
ra-lin  and  Challenge  Collars. 

DuPont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington.  Del,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases. 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Works;  Wood  Finishes.  6 E.  39th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

"Visit  the  duPont  Products  Store  when  you  are  in  Atlantic  City" 

"Visit  the  duPont  Shooting  School,  Ocean  End,  Young's  Pier" 


B.  P.666. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  to  Adv.  Division, 
DuPonts,  Wilmington,  Del.,  marking  X 
before  subject  that  interests  you  and 
write  address  in  margin. 


. Bridgeport  Finishes 
. Antoxide 

. Industrial  Varnishes 
. Farm  Explosives 
. Sporting  Powders 
_ Blasting  Supplies 
Blasting  Powder 
'High  Explosives 
■ Town  Country  Paint 

• \'itrolac  Varnish 

• Flowkote  Enamel 
. Auto  Enamel 

. Challenge  Collar.‘=' 
.Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 
. Wheeler's  Filler 


■Fy-ra-lin  Enamels 
Kayntite  Top  Mat’l 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid 
Fairfield  Cloth 
Anaesthesia  Ether 
T.eather  Solutions 
Metal  Lacquers 
Bronzing  Powders 
Commercial  Acids 
Alums 
Saltpetre 
Wood  Pulp 
Tar  Distillates 
Bridgeport  Stains. 
Bridgeport  Paint 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


are  able  to  note  that  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  legislative  body  requiring  that  all 
new  locomotives,  and  all  locomotives  shopped  for  repairs 
after  January  1,  1919,  shall  be  equipped  with  vestibuled 
cabs  so  constructed  as  to  attach  to  the  sides  of  and  enclose 
all  openings  between  the  engine  cab  and  the  tender,  their 
painting  costs  must  be  readjusted  to  meet  the  additional 
expense  imposed  by  the  additional  surface,  etc.  However, 
aside  from  the  considerations  of  safety  which  the  new  de- 
sign is  intended  to  provide,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  good. 

Safety  First  and  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  being  enforced 
on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway,  should  be  the  means  of 
making  the  painting  department  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Master  Painters  F.  C.  Macomber,  Gus  Derrick,  F.  H. 
Bradshaw  and  E.  Phillips  'a  veritable  Treasure  Island  for 
the  employes. 

Recent  reduction  in  passenger  service  on  Western  rail- 
roads worked  out  by  Regional  Director  Aishton,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  director  general,  provide  for  a reduction 
west  of  Chicago  of  11,728,000  miles  per  annum.  However, 
this  is  not  expected  to  have  any  inimical  effect  upon  the 
painting  departments  of  the  roads  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  readjustment  plan. 


Master  car  painters  having  to  do  with  the  stenciling  of 
freight  cars  will  be  interested  in  the  circular.  No.  40,  is- 
sued by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers’ Association,  requesting  that  the  placing  of  reporting 
marks  on  freight  cars  between  two  horizontal  bars  be  con- 
sidered as  a standard  of  the  Association.  It  is  at  least 
gratifying  to  know  that  these  bars  between  which  the 
thrifty  painter  is  requested  to  work  are  simply  “horizon- 
tal bars.’’ 

On  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  “safety  commit- 
tees” were  first  organized  in  1912,  and  the  record  of  re- 
ductions in  accident  affairs  since  the  organization  of  the 
committees  show  fine  results.  To  these  results  Master 
Painter  0.  P.  Wilkins  and  his  faithful  employes  have  con- 
tributed a large  measure  of  assistance. 


Master  Painter  C.  L.  Edinger,  of  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna and  Western,  is  also  the  mayor  of  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  and  the  two  jobs  keep  him  quite  as  busy  as  two  simi- 
lar jobs  keep  our  good  friend,  W.  H.  Burton,  of  the  South- 
ern Railway.  Edinger  has  been  mayor  of  the  thriving 
Keystone  State  city  for  a number  of  years,  and  he  evi- 
dently makes  a good  one,  for  when  one  term  expires  the 
entire  voting  population  of  the  place  takes  a day  off  and 
promptly  elects  him  for  another  series  of  years.  His 
Honor  enjoys  a day  phone,  night  phone,  police  station 
phone,  P.  0.  Box  172,  and  a Main  street  address,  and  if 
he  desires  to  keep  a pig  to  help  win  the  war,  a pig  he 
shall  have,  as  everybody  in  town  will  tell  you. 


The  many  friends  in  the  trade  of  W.  T.  Hogan,  of  the 
Ball  Chemical  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pb..,  will  be  much  con- 
cerned to  learn  that  Mr.  Hogan  is  in  a poor  state  of  health. 
He  has  recently  been  spending  some  time  at  Atlantic  City, 
but  at  last  accounts  no  material  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition is  to  be  noted.  W.  T.  Hogan  was  at  one-time  mas- 
ter painter  of  the  Topeka,  Kan.,  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  considered  an  authority  on 
all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  painting  of  railway 
equipment.  Like  “Dan”  Vail,  railway  sales  manager  of 
the  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  A.  J.  Bush, 
of  the  Kay  & Ess  Company,  Mr.  Hogan  is  a practical 
painter  escaped  from  the  thralldom  of  railway  paint  shop 
servitude,  and  his  multitude  of  friends  are  wishing  that 
Jhe  may  soon  regain  his  health  and  take  a look  in  at 
the  old  familiar  faces. 


Uncle  James  A.  Gohen,  a former  able  railway  paint  shop 
manager  and  an  ex-President  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association,  and  more  recently  and  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  is  living 


at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  the  territory  of  the  middle  west 
as  his  selling  ground. 


Warner  Bailey,  second  President  of  the  Association  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organization,  is  enjoying  his 
war  garden,  and  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  good  old 
summertime  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Concord.  N.  H., 
meanwhile  keeping  a sharp  eye  upon  all  things  develop- 
ing in  the  painting  craft. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  reader  of  this  department  who 
may  desire  to  have  knowledge  of  the  date  of  holding  the 
next  convention  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association,  we 
may  say  that  Charles  E.  Copp  is  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
formation Committee  appointed  at  the  Atlantic  City,  con- 
vention in  1916. 

At  the  Spriiigifleld,  Mass.,  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
Ijany,  Master  Painter  J.  B.  Shuttleworth  is  busy  getting 
out  equipment  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  now  being 
made  upon  the  car  department.  At  this  shop,  as  at  many 
others,  the  labor  shortage  is  being  felt  somewhat. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Central,  lately 
made  public,  it  is  shown  that  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  shops  of 
the  company  profited  by  new  equipment  installed  during 
the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  $87,020.92.  At  these  shops 
Master  Painter  J.  G.  Keil  undoubtedly  is  benefited  by 
the  im.provements  made;  at  any  rate,  he  is  going  along 
with  the  day’s  work  in  a manner  to  merit  the  compliments 
of  his  superiors. 

J.  H.  Neal  is  the  foreman  painter  of  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  shops  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  while  we  don’t 
often  hear  directly  from  him  it  is  known  that  he  trains  in 
the  company  of  efficient  and  capable  craftsmen,  and  is 
making  a fine  record  down  in  the  heart  of  Dixie. 


Master  Painter  John  R.  Ayers,  of  the  Utica  and  Mohawk 
Railway,  at  the  Utica  shop  of  the  company,  is  turning  out 
some  exceptionally  good  looking  work.  John  has  nicely 
recovered  from  the  illness  afflicting  him  some  time  ago, 
and  is  looking  ahead  to  long  continued  busy  days  with  a 
large  measure  of  buoyant  hope. 


If  you  think  the  South  with  its  record  cotton  price§  and 
the  “sojer  boys”  and  the  fi’iends  who  stroll  down  from  the 
North  to  sup  with  them  isn’t  prosperous  ask  Master 
Painter  J.  N.  Voerge,  of  the  Cleburne,  Texas,  shops  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  J.  N.  knows  all  about  these  matters,  and  If  he 
tells  you  that  prosperity  is  the  big  thing  down  country 
take  it  as  the  sure  truth. 


Master  Painter  Robert  Wood,  of  the  London,  Ont.,  shop.s 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  finds,  in  common  with  prac- 
tically all  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  of  Canada, 
that  the  labor  shortage,  made  up  with  women  help  to  some 
extent,  is  still  acute  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  the 
brave  laddies  come  marching  home. 


Out  around  Clinton,  Iowa,  tornadoes  have  lately  been 
cuting  capers,  to  the  consternation  of  the  natives,  but 
such  little  side-steps  of  the  weather  man  do  not  disturb 
Master  Painter  M G.  Taylor,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
charge  of  the  Clinton  shops.  Taylor  has  lost  some  ^ of 
his  boys  through  enlistment  and  the  draft,  but  he  is  going 
gladly*  ahead  doing  his  best  with  the  help  at  hand.  This 
Clinton  shop  turns  out  some  excellent  appearing  work, 
and  to  that  end  Mr.  Taylor  is  contributing  his  share. 


At  the  Wilmington.  Del.,  shops  of  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany, Master  Painter  J.  J.  Moran  is  working  about  the 
usual  number  of  men.  Mr.  Moran  insists  upon  doing 
work  at  these  shops  and  is  never  satisfied  with  less.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Association  and  is  ready 
to  break  away  for  a convention  most  any  day. 


Theo  K Baldo,  master  painter  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
transit  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  one  tlm  real 
usv  men  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  fabulous  smp- 
ards,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  Theodore’s  shops  is  a 
redit  to  his  foresight  and  ability. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 

=^^==  By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  - 


At  the  PRIESENT  time  a,  great  number  of  cars  of 
the  passenger  equipment  type  are  being  cut-in  with 
color,  both  as  a means  of  saving  the  gold  or  alumi- 
num lettering  and  the  striping  and  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
painting  operations  down  to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
good  work.  The  success  of  this  practice  depends  largely 
upon  the  manner  of  taking  care  of  the  work — preparing 
the  color,  applying  it,  etc.  We  believe  that  some  roads 
which  use  the  so-called  enamel  color — ^that  is,  a color  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  an  enamel,  and  which  is  applied  as  a 
color  and  varnished  over  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary 
protection — cut  around  the  letters  and  numerals  with  the 
enamel,  quite  as  the  color  is  handled,  and  bring  the  finish 
along  according  to  the  ordinary  schedule. 

Personally,  we  take  the  view  that  to  do  the  most  effec- 
tive cutting-in,  to  get  the  smooth,  satiny  effect,  without 
any  of  the  brushy  appearance  or  the  plainly  visible  rough- 
ness of  the  pigment,  the  color  or  cutting-in  material  must 
be  tl  in  enough  in  body  to  enable  the  workman  to  cut  very 
close  and  fine  around  the  letters  and  numerals,  and  to  fill 
in  the  large  spaces  with  color  in  a way  to  leave  nothing 
to  excite  criticism.  To  have  the  enamel  to  perform  the 
same  good  office  it  must  be  necessary  to  let  the  enamel 
down  some  with  thinner  to  the  point  of  giving  it  a clean 
cutting  edge  and  the  capacity  of  laying  smooth  and  sleek 
around  all  the  lettering  and  decorative  features. 

Good  brushes  are  essential  to  produce  the  desired  work; 
one  large  one  to  fill  in  with  and  a small  brush,  say  % inch 
in  width,  to  run  edges,  etc.  We  also  are  sure  that  to  obtain 
the  best  results  it  will  be  found  needful,  in  most  cases,  at 
least,  to  sandpaper  lightly  the  surface,  fpr  the  removal  of 
dirt  motes  and  the  knotty  accumulations  somehow  gathered 
in  the  last  coat  of  varnish  at  the  last  shopping  of  the  car. 
Then,  to  go  with  this  operation,  a thorough  dusting  of  the 
surface  must  come,  after  which  the  work  of  cuting-in  may 
proceed.  With  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish  to  protect 
the  cut-in  color,  a very  durable  job  may  be  had  at  a com- 
paratively small  expense,  with  a brand  new  color  to  set 
off  the  gold  lettering. 

Painting  Freight  Cars. 

JUST  AT  THIS  time  the  boys  in  the  freight  department 
are  making  a brave  effort  to  turn  the  trick,  for  if  there 
ever  were  a time  when  the  humble  freight  car  painter 
has  been  expected  to  perform  miracles,  this  is  the  moment. 
Prom  the  local  oflice,  along  down  through,  or  possibly  up 
through,  the  various  offices,  until  the  manager  sights  the 
game,  the  insistent  call  is  for  more  cars,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  means  more  painted  cars. 

In  a great  majority  of  shops  the  brush  is  considered 
mightier  than  the  spraying  machine,  and  while  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  this  is  so,  at  least  from  some 
angles  of  the  situation,  still  we  must  take  affairs  as  they  are 
found  at  the  mom.ent,  and  just  at  this  moment  the  brush  is 
hawing  its  innings.  This  is  usually  equipped  with  a long 
handle,  with  which  the  workman  is  able  to  reach  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  car.  Naturally  there  is  some  waste  of 
material,  but,  putting  this  over  again,  the  cost  of  labor,  it 
,is  a nominal  matter  compared  to  the  expense  of  haring  a 
care  that  every  lick  of  paint  goes  to  the  car. 

Quick  Drying  Is  Essential. 

One  of  the  main  essentials  in  the  work  of  freight  car 
painting  is  to  have  a paint  that,  under  varying  adverse 
weather  conditions,  will  dry  at  top  speed — in  exceedingly 
rapid  time,  in  a word— so  that  release  of  the  car  may  be 
planned  definitely  for  a certain  hour — for  a certain  mo- 
ment, almost.  This  is  counted  as  efficiency  in  the  car 
department,  and  for  the  foreman  painter  it  means  great 
.gain,  because  it  clears  the  tracks  for  another  batch  of  cars 
for  the  morrow.  For  light  repairs,  the  object  is.  as  a rule, 
to  get  the  car  painted  and  stencilled  and  ready  for  release 
the  same  dav.  Thus,  dav  after  day,  the  cars  get  into  their 
regular  garb,  acquire  their  stencil  designations,  and  are 
yanked  into  service  for  winning  the  war.  What  the 
painter  desires— what,  indeed,  he  must  have  best  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hour — is  a material  for  this  business  of 
painting  the  freight  car  that  is  both  reasonable  in  price. 


dependable  in  drying  and  wearing  and  presentatble  in  ap- 
pearance. As  paints  go  today,  this  does  not  seem  an  im- 
possible combination,  and  for  the  purchasing  company  it 
is  the  best  possible  economy— rather,  it  is  the  only  sure 
econc>my.  The  next  best  combination  is  a working  force 
of  painters  who  in  applying  this  maferial  of  merit  are  ca- 
pable of  using  it  in  a way  to  produce  results  of  the  first 
order,  and  will  work  with  that  end  in  view.  Freight  cars 
are  heloing  nobly  to  win  the  war.  The  best  painted  ones 
are  sure  to  help  the  most.  Get  busy,  boys! 

Protecting  the  Vital  Parts  of  the  Car. 

AWIDBUY  RBAD  railway  paper  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  somewhat  rapid  deterioration  of  the  steel 
coach  roof;  especially  at  the  laps  of  the  steel,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  wmar  is  very  pronounced,  the  rust  appar- 
ently starting  at  these  points  and  spreading  over  the  lai'go 
panel  spaces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  steel  car  development  these  laps 
and  turned  up  edges  were  painted  with  an  extra  coat  or  two 
of  paint  and  then  sanded  with  fine,  clean  sand.  This  prao- 
tice,  how^ever,  has  not  met  wdth  a great  amount  of  favor 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  sand  is  a natural  ab- 
sorbent of  moisture  and  a most  tenacious  retainer  of  it. 

At  one  of  the  later  conventions  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  and  not  a few  members  stated,  in 
substance,  that  the  sanding  of  the  laps  and  turned  edges 
of  the  steel  panels,  so  far  as  their  observation  extended, 
had  proved  detrimental  to  the  durability  of  the  roof; 
that  the  moisture  collected  under  the  sand,  from  which 
point  of  vantage  it  steadily  ate  into  the  steel  until  a col- 
lapse of  the  part  occurred.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  tlie 
.Association  openly  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  roof  sanding. 

Sanding  Is  Poor  Practice. 

Perhaps  readers  of  this  department  have  noted,  as  has 
the  \vriter,  entire  coach  and  private  car  roofs  sanded:  even 
the  deck  or  clear  story  is  sometimes  sanded.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  it  is  a poor  practice  and  one  fraught  with 
trouble  for  the  master  painter. 

What  appeals  to  us  as  a far  more  feasible  plan  is  to  get 
after  the  roof  as  it  comes  to  the  shop  and  scrape  and  derail 
oft  the  scale  and  rust  until  the  corrosion  is  solidly  ar- 
rested. Then  apply  three  stout,  carefully  brushed-out  coats 
of  so  far  as  possible — rust  inhibitive  paint,  carrying  a good 
volume  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil.  Roof  paint  must  have,  to 
develop  its  most  prolific  protective  capacity,  a most 
thorough  brushing  in  and  out,  to  the  end  that  a uniform 
clistripution  of  the  coat  is  made  secure,  Ihis  will  prove  a 
big  aid  to  the  v^ear  of  the  paint;  it  insures  drying  through 
and  tni'ough,  wdiich  in  itself  is  a powerful  agent  in  the 
durable  wearing  of  the  material,  and  it  also' provides  a 
pigment  film  of  equal  strength  throughout,  which  is  a 
second  tower  of  strength.  The  clear  storv  or  deck  also 
needs  the  same  sure  protection  that  is  given  the  roof,  and 
botli  .should  have  as  a covering  a high  quality  of  paint 
and  mediums  going  into  the  paint.  Let  the  various  coats 
have  plenty  of  time  to  dry,  for  this  will  be  found  great 
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Preparation  Work  for  the  Varnish. 

IN  COACH  PAINTING  and  finishing  it  is  not  all  var- 
nishing to  lay  .on  the  varnish.  Preparation  work  is 
one  of  the  exceedingly  important  parts  of  the  varnish- 
ing process.  It  is  not  so  difficult  today  to  make  the  sur- 
face ready  for  the  varnish  as  at  a former  time  when  It 
was  deemed  essential  to  rub  the  surface  of  varnish  with 
water  and  pumice  stone.  The  pumice  stone  collected  un- 
der the  battens  and  around  joints  and  panel  interstices, 
from  which  points  it  was  both  hard  work  and  expensive 
to  dislodge. 

It  proved  a happy  day  when  the  powers  that  be  ordained 
a discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  rubbing  the  varnish 
coats  with  water  and  pumice  stone  flour,  for  it  meant  the 
saving  of  a deal  of  hard  work.  With  the  wooden  car  this 
work,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  greater  than  it 
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and  form  letters 
bring  prospects  to  you. 
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have  done  for  others  are 
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would  be  upon  the  steel  coach,  but  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  it  was  found  to  be  work  and  expense  that  could 
without  prejudice  to  the  business  be  dispensed  with.  More- 
over the  time  had  arrived  when  good  general  effects  were 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  mainly  important  considera- 
tion. So,  taking  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter,  it  was 
rightly  esteemed  to  be  the  opportune  time  to  lop  off  a lot 
of  work  that  gave  no  certain  gain. 

Finishing  Now  Simplified. 

With  the  omission  of  the  rubbing  of  the  surface  with 
water  and  pulverized  pumice  stone,  the  work  of  finishing 
became  largely  simplified,  and,  to  confess  to  the  cold  facts 
of  the  situation,  the  appearance  of  the  finish  proved  not  so 
far  inferior  as  to  attract  noteworthy  attention. 

At  this  time,  when  the  varnish  coats  are  applied  in  a sort 
of  repeating  order,  they  go  to  the  surface  under  average 
shop  conditions,  looking  about  as  good  as  the  old-time  coats 
looked  after  the  surface  had  been  rubbed  and  fussed  over 
most  patiently,  and  the  economy  of  labor  and  material  is 
something,  during  these  days,  at  least,  to  be  thankful  for. 

Now  we  take  to  the  work  in  about  this  manner: — First 
dust  off  the  car  as  good  as  may  be;  cut  off  the  surface 
“growth”  consisting  of  all  manner  of  collections,  from  or- 
dinary dust  and  small  substances  to  the  larger  bodies  of 
drift,  and,  where  necessary,  use  a broad  glazing  knife  to 
clip  off  the  hairs  and  substances  fastened  to  the  old  coat  of 
varnish.  Perhaps  some  rough  places  will  need  a little 
water  and  pumice  stone  rub  to  fit  them  for  the  varnish; 
then,  too,  it  may  be  necessary  to  touch  with  color  some 
places  worn  badly  and  discolored.  After  all  these  small 
operations  have  been  applied,  and  a final  dusting  given,  all 
hands  may  take  over  the  varnishing.  With  the  surface 
clean  and  i-c,  this  should  prove  a pleasant  task. 


Making  the  Paint  Coats  Stick. 

The  master  car  painters  who,  during  the  past 
winter,  experienced  much  trouble  with  the  peeling 
and  fiaking  of  the  finish  from  both  the  interior  and 
the  exterior  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  will  readily 
subscribe  to  the  importance  of  this  job.  The  vibration  of 
thin  steel  along  with  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  it 
as  the  weather  becomes  hot  or  cold  to  extremes,  represents 
at  least  two  phases  of  the  trouble. 

The  metal  itself  and  the  finish  given  it  at  the  rolling 
mill  or  finishing  off  plant  are  not  naturally  conducive  to 
affording  the  paint  and  varnish  a secure  foothold.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that,  a fact  which  the 
painter  may  well  have  in  mind  when  the  work  of  painting 
is  to  be  taken  over  from  the  metal  up.  The  first  and,  in 
a sense,  the  most  important  step  consists  in  getting  a first- 
class  priming  material  in  place.  Before  this  is  put  on  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  surface  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  all  foreign  matter  and  accumulations,  including 
greasy,  oily  patches,  etc. 

Some  painters  make  a practice  of  washing  the  surface 
with  gasoline,  and  in  some  cases  finishing  off  with  tur- 
pentine, which  is  a good  treatment  and  lends  the  primer 
a more  certain  grip  on  the  metal. 

The  Best  Primer. 

What  is  the  best  primer  for  the  metal  surface  is  a 
question  that,  as  a rule,  comes  first  to  mind.  With  most, 
if  not  all,  master  car  and  locomotive  painters,  the  main 
suggestion  would  be  a nearly  rust  inhibitive  material,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  a perfect  rust  prevention  paint. 
This  is  not  so  easily  laid  hold  of;  it  is  being  searched  for, 
and  in  time  may  come  forth,  but  it  is  not  an  entirely  ac- 
complished fact,  as  a majority  of  car  and  locomotive 
painters  are  quite  free  to  confess.  The  next  best  thing 
must,  therefore,  suffice;  and  here  again  is  an  opportunity 
for  dispute,  for  the  choice  is  largely  one  of  personal 
preference,  with  a dozen  fine  priming  materials  visible 
on  the  horizon. 

The  principal  virtue  which  a steel  priming  material 
should  possess  is  toughness  of  fiber,  adhesiveness,  elas- 
ticity, and  a capacity  for  holding  up  under  the  heavy 
panel  strain,  vibration,  contraction  and  expansion,  etc. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  the  right  amount  of  penetra- 
tion. At  the  present  time  there  are  a number  of  steel 
coach  painting  systems  being  marketed,  with  most  of 
them,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  know,  of  good  qual- 
ity. Not  a few  painters  have  found  that  for  the  steel  sur- 
face the  primer  and  filler,  equal  parts,  yields  a material 
that  gives  A1  results,  and  in  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
holds  the  finish  intact  for  the  maximum  limit.  This  Is 
the  first  step  with  promise  for  making  the  paint  stick. 
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Ejconomical  Car  Interior  Finishing. 

This  is  not  so  easy  to  develop,  after  all.  Master 
painters  will  tell  you  that  they  have  been  search- 
ing for  just  this  sort  of  a finish  for  many  years — 
that  is,  the  most  economical  finish — and  while  the  finish 
now  mostly  in  vogue  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  really 
economical  one,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  improve- 
ment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  master  car 
painters  might  agree,  off-hand,  as  to  what  method  of  in- 
terior finishing  would  prove  nearest  to  an  all-round  de- 
sirable material  and  plan,  needs  of  equipment,  comfort  of 
the  public,  and  all  the  other  requirements  considered. 
Some  would  want  the  high  gloss,  others  the  dull  gloss, 
others  the  enamel  finish,  and  others  still  the  grained  in- 
terior. 

One  could  scarcely  hope  to  bring  out  of  this  diversity  of 
views  an  agreement  upon  any  one  plan  or  method.  Per- 
haps the  majority  would  vote  for  the  interior  grained  in 
imitation  of  mahogany,  varnished,  and  rubbed  to  a dull 
finish.  All  in  all,  this  is  a finish  that  yields  a lot  of 
“comfort  feeling’’  for  the  weary  traveler.  The  subdued 
gloss  effect  is  also  a telling  agency  for  the  cosy  appearance 
of  the  interior;  additionally,  it  renders  a finish  that  has 
features  of  real  elegance. 

Shows  Dirt  and  Dust  the  Least. 

In  common  with  the  natural  wood  finish,  it  can  be  wiped 
over  and  kept  clean  at  the  minimum  labor  cost.  It  shows 
the  dirt  and  dust  at  the  least,  and  responds  to  renovating 
processes  more  readily,  if  anything,  than  most  other  styles 
of  finish. 

The  painted  interior  for  the  first-class  coach  is  merely 
an  apology  for  something  a good  deal  better;  it  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  a makeshift,  and,  unless  there  is  a radical  change 
in  the  process  and  the  finish,  it  is  not  a plan  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously.  The  painted  interior  is  a constant  re- 
minder of  the  back-room  at  the  country  inn;  it  has  all 
the  attractions  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry,  and  none 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  latter  is  what  the  average  traveler  is  looking  for, 
although  he  may  not  own  one  when  at  home.  Hence  we 
vote  the  painted  coach  interior  a failure,  and  admonish 
our  readers  to  study  the  advantages  of  the  grained  one. 
The  up-keep  of  the  grained  surface,  if  kept  carefully  pro- 
tected under  varnish,  does  not  prove  unreasonable,  and  if 
it  is  finished  in  a dull  rubbed  effect,  it  may  be  renovated 
as  the  car  is  shopped  for  general  repairs,  and  thus  made 
to  save  the  expense  of  applying  a fresh  coat  of  va.rnish. 

It  is  quite  as  easy  to  maintain  the  mahogany  finish,  touch- 
ing it  up,  varnishing,  etc.,  as  it  is  to  keep  other  less  at- 
tractive surfaces  looking  presentable.  Why  not  call  it  the 
economical  finish,  in  short,  and  await  developments? 


Giving  the  Varnish  a Square  Deal. 

DUMNG  the  warm  months  the  varnish  used  in  car 
and  locomotive  painting  and  finishing  is  deser\dng 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  We  will  grant,  at 
the  outset,  that  it  is  a very  superior  material  as  compared 
to^  that  produced  ten  or  fifteen  yearS'  ago — -perhaps  we 
might  say  five  years — hut  this  does  not  render  any  less 
timely  the  obligation  to  give  the  varnish  a square  deal. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  months  varnish  is  likely  to 
drj  slower  than  usual;  it  may  show  a tendency  to  sweat 
out,  or  to  deaden,  crawl,  or  blister,  or  pit,  or  enamel,  or  do 
several  other  almost  equally  unfortunate  things.  The 
policy  of  the  master  painter  may  well  he  shaped  to  pre- 
vent  so  far  as  possible,  the  development  of  these  various 
medium  which  is  at  once  the  protection  and 
the  beautifler  of  the  painted  fabric. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  some  exceedingly  fine  var- 
nishes  are  more  susceptible  to  the  above  troubles  than 
otherS’  but  this  knowledge  should  be  the  means  of  keeping 
all  hands  on  guard  against  any  set  of  conditions  likely  to 
create  a cantankerous  streak  in  the  varnish.  Damp,  cool 
bad  for  the  freshly  applied  varnish,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  hot,  moist  days  are  prolific  developers  of  pit- 
ting and  enameling,  two  especially  distressing  forms  of  bad 
varnish  behavior. 

Heat  to  Dissipate  Moisture. 

a large  measure  be  overcome  by  introducing 
tbP  which  to  dissipate  the  moisturf 

and  quiet  the  atmospheric  conditions.  The  blistering  of 

shifu  ^ another  frequent  ailment— or 

1 we  say  accident. — which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
holding  the  car  in  the  sliop  long  enough,  following  the  ap- 
plication of  the  last  coat  of  varnish,  to  allow  the  varnSi 
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more  thoroughly  to  mature  and  dry  out.  In  this  form  it 
will  better  be  able  to  withstand  the  sun’s  rays  as  they  are 
pitched  upon  the  car  on  a hot,  sultry  June  or  July  morning. 

This  focused  sun  glare  gets  into  the  oil  of  the  varnish 
and  lifts  it  into  a bubble  of  gas.  The  remedy  for  this 
trouble  is  not  easy  to  apply  at  such  a time,  and  at  the  best 
it  is  unsatisfactory.  The  prevention,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  may  be  arranged  for  by  locating  the  car  at  a point 
out  of  the  range  of  the  sun’s  direct  rays. 

The  safest  plan  will  be  to  hold  the  car  during  the  warm 
months  for  a couple  of  days,  at  least,  in  excess  of  that 
usually  granted  the  finished  equipment.  In  all  other  emer- 
gencies at  this  season  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind  that 
there  is  a very  human  element  in  varnish  which  must  be 
respected,  if  we  would  get  from  it  all  the  maker  has  put 
into  it. 


iwo  iVLetnods  of  Surfacing. 

The  plan  op  producing  a surface  is  to-day  not  so 
elaborate  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  the 
fine  surface  effects  in  the  main  have  been  discarded 
in  iaycr  of  a system  which  allows  for  the  existence  of  in- 
equalities that  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  deemed  in- 
tolerable. Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  the  best  method  of  producing 
a surface  acceptable  to  the  operating  department. 

All  roads,  we  take  it,  have  what  is  termed  a standard  of 
quality  both  for  the  surface  and  for  the  finish  to  go  over  it. 
The  means  of  getting  a surface  must  come  through  at  least 
two  distinct  sources,  to  wit,  sandpapering  or  rubbing  with 
water  and  artificial  pumice  stone.  Just  at  this  time  we 
are  nearing  much  about  applying  knifing  coats  which  are 
to  be  sandpapered  down  ready  to  receive  the  color  coat 
By  this  method  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  treatment  of  new 
work  the  saving  of  from  four  to  six  coats  of  roughstuff, 
and  the  expense  of  rubbing  this  body  of  pigment  down  to 
the  right  degree  of  smoothness  and  evenness,  is  effected. 

Yt^th  the  glazing  coat  it  is  just  a matter  of  sandpapering 
the  material  down,  and  presto!  the  correct  fabric  is  at- 
tained with  a saving  of  anywhere  from  $2i5  to  $30.  How 
simple  tEis  looks  on  paper,  and  yet,  as  you  scan  the  out- 
lines of  the  plan,  having  in  mind  the  quality  of  the  sur- 
face produced,  it  looks  very  much  like  a half  brother  to 
the  shell  game  of  the  tented  field. 

Absence  of  Detail  in  Sandpapering. 

The  sandpapering  process  for  a certain  type  of  cars— 
ears,  lor  example,  with  narrow  pieces  of  sheathing— does 
produce,  let  us  admit  frankly,  a surface  that  may  pass 
muster  under  an  inspection  not  too  closely  conducted  Bag- 
gage and  express  cars  of  the  wooden  class  will  go  nicelv 
enough  with  the  knifing  coat  sandpapered  down  but  unon 
the  coach  of  steel  panels,  which  is  expected  to  carry*  at 
least  a fair  example  of  surfacing  as  a means  of  producing 
a finish  above  reproach,  we  have  yet  to  see  a finish  that 
mav  be  fairly  called  “prime.” 

There  is  sure  to  be  an  absence  of  those  fine  details  which 
must  go  with  the  surface  rubbed  with  water  and  pumice 
stone  blocks.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  follv  to  sup- 
pose  that  without  the  bulk  of  three  or  four  or  five  coats  of 
roughstuft,  rubbed  with  blocks  of  artificial  pimiice  stone 
one  might  build  up  a surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  these 
coats  would  produce.  It  all  depends,  in  a word  upL  jS 

wRhoutT?,e  accepted.  If  you  want  the  finish 

wiHiout  the  fineness,  sandpapering  will  do.  If  vou  desire 
a finish  of  quality,  it  will  not  suffice. 
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Practical  Books 


For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 


PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  book  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  Indexed,  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  speciaUy  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  index  for  ready  reference.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  fioor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a pracUcal  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years*  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  st^ns, 
dyes  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers  decaloomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  fioor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
fioor  waxes  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  mtmey 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  6 by  7Va  Inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  grainers  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9%  Inches.  $5.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  toill  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street,  New  York 
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Fire  Precautions. 


DURiIN<x  the  last  year  a considerable  number  of 
railway  paint  shops  have  been  burned,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  spontaneous  combustion  hasi  ap- 
parently caused  the  trouble.  These  frequent  conflagrations 
which  have  destroyed,  within  recent  months,  a number  of 
good  paint  shops  would  seem  to  indicate  a lax  system  of 
precautions  against  fire.  At  any  rate,  there  appears  to  be 
plenty  of  room  for  a reorganization  of  the  Are  prevention 
practice,  along  with  an  improvement  of  the  Are  fighting 
equipment,  etc.  Our  old  enemy,  spontaneous  combustion, 
is  an  active  force  in  practically  every  paint  shop,  but  the 
details  and  data  concerning  this  form  of  reducing  the 
shop  to  ashes  are  so  widely  and  intimately  known  at  the 
present  time  that  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  excuse 
for  disregarding  the  common  and  fundamental  safeguards. 

In  the  first  place,  the  modern  railway  paint  shop,  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  does  not  admit  the  development  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  for,  if  the  shop  is  kept  clean,  as 
it  is,  almost  without  exception,  fire  has  no  possible  foot- 
hold. If  metal  containers  are  provided  at  various  spaces 
about  the  shop,  with  instructions  for  all  hands  to  deposit 
greasy  and  oily  and  dirty  waste  therein,  and  these  rules 
are  enforced,  the  spontaneous  combustion  bacilli  would 
find  no  certain  place  in  which  to  hatch  trouble. 

These  metal  containers  should  be  emptied  daily  at  the 
close  of  the  working  hour  by  a workman  specially  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  this  end  he  should  be  held  strictly 
responsible. 


Search  for  All  Rags  and  Waste. 

Through  all  the  cars  in  the  shop,  and  about  the  shop, 
this  employe  should  be  instructed  to  make  a thorough, 
search  for  scraps  of  waste,  rags,  and  any  litter  of  a sort 
calculated  to  cause  a fire,  or  to  promote  a fire  should  one 
get  started  at  any  part  in  the  shop. 

Rags  or  waste  containing  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  or 
a com.bination  of  tui-pentine  and  any  oil,  or  any  medium  of 
an  oily  nature,  form  a particularly  dangerous  species  of 
igniting  mediums.  All  such  waste  and  rags,  if  left  for 
any  length  of  time,  are  almost  certain  to  ignite  sponta- 
neously, and,  if  their  location  is  reached  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  even  a brief  period,  there  is  bound  to  be  “some- 
thing started”  in  a hurry.  Excelsior  containing  filler  or 
paint,  or  cloth  saturated  with  similar  mediums  proliflcally 
develop  fire  when  rather  closely  confined.  However,  if  the 
metal  containers  are  made  systematic  use  of,  and  the  shop 
floor  kept  clean,  as  it  should  be,  and,  in  fact,  is  in  most 
shops  today,  this  fire  hazard  for  th.e  paint  shop  need  not 
alarm  any  one.  — 


Whence  Cometh  Good  Wear  of  the  Finish? 

MliJlS'  OF  THOUGHTFUL  minds  are  now  asking  this 
question  more  earnestly,  perhaps,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  These  are  days  which  try  the  souls  of 
men,  no  less  than  their  pocketbooks,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore,^ anxious  to  make  the  finish  earn  “all  the  traffic  will 
bear  before  the  repainting  problem  comes  up  for  decision. 

Lately,  we  have  been  told  something  of  the  wearing 
propel  ties  of  the  finish  built  upon  a primer  coat  and  a 
coat  of  sandpaper  stuff  and  a coat  of  enamel  and  perhaps 
one  coat  of  varnish  a sort  of  a tissue  paper  finish,  in  fact 
compared  to  the  so-called  expensive  system  of  applying 
numerous  coats  of  surfacer,  say  a half  dozen,  rubbing  'this 
down  with  water  and  artificial  pumice  stone,  then  applying 
wo  coats  of  color  and  an  equal  number  of  coats  of  varnish. 

Practice,  in  the  estimation  of  manv  men,  we  are 
advised,  gives  no  greater  wear  than  the  former  tissue  paper 
practice. 

Let  us  allow  that  this  is  a matter  of  opinion,  which,  of 
course,  it  is  in  many  cases;  but  opinion,  when  based  upon 
common  sense  and  a reasonable  measure  of  observation,  is 
usually  not  far  from  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Durability  Requires  Good  Pigment. 

built  upon  a substantial  fabric  of 
pigment.  This  fabric_  is  composed  of  a number  of  thrifty 
and  supple  and  tenacious  coats  of  material  all  welded  to- 
gether in  a manner  to  give  them  the  toughness  and  the 
gripping  strength  of  “the  strong-arm  squad.”  They  wear 

capacity  foi  holding  as  one  indivisible  film  of  pigment. 

this  powerful  coniination  of  materials  the 
thiii-chested  fabric  of  pigment,  however  rich  in  the  elemen- 
tal strength,  stands  poor  chance  of  winning  a decision  It 
IS  much  like  the  well-fed  and  finely-groomed  steed  in  a 
pullin.g  contest  against  a slim  and  thin-chested  and  ill- 
nurtured  nag  of  the  public  green.  The  latter  may  have  all 
manner  of  quality,  and  the  ambition  of  a giant  but  in  the 
one  thing  needful  it  is  woefully  lacking.  ’ 


New  Jersey 

zi  n c 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


degree  of  skill  in 
applying  paint  will 
make  up  for  poor  quality 
in  the  paint  itself. 

It’s  the  painter’s  skill  plus 
the  understanding  of  the 
value  of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
in  paint  that  enables  him 
to  build  up  a permanent 
business  in  his  locality. 

Names  of  makers  of  zinc 
paints  and  lead  and  zinc 
ground  together  in  oil,  sent 
on  request. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago  : Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building 
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Canadian  Convention 

Everything  is  shaping  \ip  well  for  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of' Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  convention 
which  takes  place  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  on  July  9, 

11.  The  various  committees  are  very  much  alive  and  all 
arrangements  are  now  fully  completed.  Mr.  Wm.  Paris,  the 
active  secretary,  has  sent  the  following  circular  to  every 
master  painter  in  the  province,  and  anticipates  a very  gen- 
erous response  to  the  call: 

ALL  MASTER  PAINTERS  INTERESTED. 

July  9 10  and  11  are  the  definite  dates  for  our  convention, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario.  . 

Your  interest  and  co-operation  is  earnestly  solicited,  and 
special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  malp  this  convention 
a notable  one  in  the  annals  of  our  Association. 

We  are  positive  that  this  convention  will  prove  a very 
great  benefit  to  you  in  your  business,  because  it  will  be 
run  along  the  most  practical  lines. 

In  return  for  your  attendance,  we  offer  you  practical  dem- 
onstrations of  the  best  methods  of  doing  the  work  you  are 
occupied  with  every  day,  and  because  no  man  is  a law  unto 
himself,  we  believe  we  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  you. 

These  demonstrations  include  graining,  color  blending 
sometimes  called  “Tiffany  blends”— wall  fabrics,  and  some 
simple  tests  by  which  you  can  determine  the  presence  ot 
adulterants  in  your  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 

There  will  also  be  a short  talk  on  “Simple  Methods  of 
Bookkeeping,”  by  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Association,  as  well  as  many  other  practical 
and  interesting  features. 

You  are  also  offered  the  free  use  of  the  Question  Hox, 
into  which  you  may  drop  any  or  all  of  the  problems  which 
confront  you.  These  questions  will  be  dealt  with  each  day 
by  a committee  of  experts. 

Finally,  the  entertainment  features  will  be  worthy  ot  tne 
city  of  Hamilton,  and  the  reputation  of  this  Association. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  you  will  have  absolutely  no  cause 
to  regret  leaving  your  shop  for  what  I know  will  prove  to 
be  three  of  the  most  interesting,  profitable  and  enjoyable 

days  of  your  life.  . , 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  Association  has  no  axe 
to  grind  for  any  one.  Whether  you  are  a member  or  not 
you  will  be  heartily  welcomed  to  this  convention,  which, 
above  all  other  things,  is  a genuine  effort  to  uplift  and  main- 
tain our  craft  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  great  industries  of 
our  country. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Paris. 


Toronto  Topics 

The  past  month  has  been  a very  busy  one  for  the  master 
painters.  The  great  handicap  has  been  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  workmen  to  overtake  the  work.  The  paperhangers, 
particularly,  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  fulfill  their 
contracts,  and  much  needed  work  will  have  to  be  de- 
layed weeks  beyond  the  allotted  time. 

There  has  also  been  quite  an  improvement  in  the  build- 
ing trade.  The  permits  issued  by  the  city  architect  have 
shown  an  increase.  A number  of  six  and  seven-room  houses 
are  being  erected  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  this  style 
of  house.  The  exorbitant  rents  asked  for  dwellings  of  large 
dimensions  have  placed  such  houses  without  the  pale  of  the 
purse  of  the  average  wage  earner.  The  duplex  tenement 
houses  also  have  become  popular,  and  a great  number  of 
buildings  are  being  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  desiring  this  style  of  residence. 

The  material  market  has  undergone  very  litHe  change 
since  last  reported.  White  lead,  ground  in  oil,  is  still 
quoted  at  ?16.20  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Raw  linseed  oil 
is  quoted  at  $1.95  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Boiled 
linseed  oil  is  quoted  at  $1.98  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
quantities.  Turpentine  has  jumped  from  65c.  to  75c.  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  This  has  been  caused  more 
from  lack  of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  than  front 
lack  of  supply.  The  market  generally  remains  firm  at 
pretty  stiff  prices,  and  there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight. 

Faircloth  & Winfield,  Limited,  is  the  name  of  a new  com- 
pany which  has  been  formed  as  successors  to  the  Fair- 
cloth  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Harry  Winfield,  who  has  been 


for  many  years  associated  with  the  Faircloth  Company,  has 
been  taken  into  partnership  in  the  new  company.  J.  M. 
Faircloth  is  president  of  the  new  firm  and  will  give  his  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  the  financial  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  Mr.  Winfield  will  take  the  general  superintend- 
ency of  mechanical  operations  under  his  wing.  Mr.  Win- 
field is  a young  man  of  ability  and  is  not  lacking  in  the 
“ginger”  so  necessary  to  businesse  life  in  these  strenuous 
times. 

The  executives  of  the  Toronto  Association  are  carefully 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  organization  during  the 
period  in  which  no  regular  meetings  are  held.  As  the  days 
lengthen,  and  the  summer  sunshine  approaches,  the 
thoughts  of  the  members  instinctively  turn  with  longing 
anticipation  to  the  great  event  of  the  mid-summer  season— 
the  annual  picnic.  The  event  this  year  promises  to  be  one 
of  unusual  enjoyment.  The  warriors  of  bye-gone  baseball 
battles  are  rounding  into  shape  for  another  crushing  clash 
at  arms. 

The  union  organizers  have  been  unusually  busy  among 
the  journeymen  painters  for  the  past  few  weeks,  but  apart 
from  getting  the  men  together  to  talk  over  the  labor  situa- 
tion generally,  nothing  of  any  great  importance  has  come 
of  their  efforts.  No  new  demands  are  being  made  upon  em- 
ployers, and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  labor  difinculties 
will  arise.  The  men  have  shown  their  good  common  seifse 
in  accepting  the  advance  in  wages  voluntarily  offered  by 
their  employers,  and  have  kept  right  on  with  their  work. 

The  entertainment  committee  of  the  Canadian  convention 
held  a meeting  in  Hamilton  recently  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  social  side  of  the  coming  July  gathering.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  a most  enjoyable  time  can  be 
safely  promised  to  all  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
great  privilege  of  attending.  One  of  the  features  will  be  an 
afternoon  auto  jaunt  into  the  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try, where  a picnic  and  games  will  be  held,  returning  to  the 
city  in  time  for  a banquet  and  theater  party  in  the  evening- 

Perhaps  there  are  no  three  men  better  known  in  the  paint- 
ing trade  of  this  continent,  and  men  whose  sound  judgment 
carries  greater  weight  than  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh;  Wil- 
liam E.  Wall,  of  Boston,  and  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  present  at  the  coming  Cana- 
dian convention  in  Hamilton  on  July  9 and  following  days. 
Every  master  painter  in  the  province  should  make  a special 
effort  to  be  present  to  hear  these-  leaders,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  bright  lights  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Jas.  Kitchener  and  family  are  now  snugly  ensconced  in 
their  delightful  summer  villa  at  Long  Branch.  Amidst  such 
inspiring  surroundings  the  poetic  soul  of  our  genial  friend 
should  find  ample  scope  for  the  highest  flights  of  those 
finer  qualities  of  soul  which  are  so  much  admired.  Amidst 
the  aroma  of  a thousand  scented  flowers,  and  charmed  by 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  myriad  feathered  songsters  of  the 
glen,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  my  lord  the  duke  when 
he  returns  to  prosaic  city  life  again? 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation, Paris  and  Taylor  by  name,  are  most  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  Izaak  Walton.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  ice 
was  properly  broken  up  in  the  streams  before  they  hied 
themselves  away  to  the  northland  in  quest  of  finny  deli- 
cacies. The  poet  says:  — 

They  fished  at  break  of  dawn 
They  fished  on  till  mid-day. 

They  still  fished,  till  the  sun  went  down, 

But  never  a fish  caught  they. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Linington  have  just  returned  from  a 
delightful  auto  trip  through  several  Ontario  towns  and 
cities.  Mr.  Linington  reports  that  everything  is  looking 
fine  in  the  country  sections  through  which  they  passed. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  farmers  will  be  rewarded 
with  a bumper  crop  this  season.  Mr.  Linington  and  family 
expect  shortly  to  take  up  their  residence  at  their  summer 
cottage  at  Long  Branch. 

“How  do  you  do  your  estimating”?  This  is  a question 
which  might  well  be  addressed  to  some  contracting  paifat- 
ers.  Another  flagrant  case  of  price-cutting  has  just  come  to 
our  notice.  The  highest  tender  only  amounted  to  $169,  and 
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Mr,  Master  Painter: 

Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  Opacity 


WHITE 


'XjmN- 


Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 


And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemical  Corporation 


Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sales  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


yet  there  was  a tender  put  in  at  $50  under  that  figure.  How 
could  such  a discrepancy  occur?  There  surely  must  have 
been  some  guess  work.  No  one  who  understands  how  prop- 
erly to  measure  a job  should  make  such  a mistake  in  so 
small  a contract.  There  were  four  painters  tendering  on 
the  job,  and  three  of  them  were  within  $5  of  each  other, 
the  figures  being  $169,  $166  and  $164.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  tender  for  $119  was  altogether  too  low,  and  would 
mean  a loss  to  the  contractor.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  taking  off  plans  and  checking  over 
figures  before  submitting  estimates. 


Paint  Restrictions  in  England 

IT  SHOULD  BE  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  to  know  something  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  painting  industry  in  Engiand.  Here 
we  have  been  hampered  somewhat  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  materials;  but  we  have  not  begun  to  feel  a tithe  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  our  English  brethren. 

The  following  circular,  which  was  issued  to  the  British 
trade  by  John  Line  & Sons,  Ltd.,  gives  a summary  of  the 
many  restrictions  on  painting  materials  which  are  in  force, 
or  have  been  in  force  since  the  commencement  of  the  war; 

WHITE  LEAD. 

Original  Order. 

When  the  order  first  came  out,  white  lead  in  oil,  white 
lead  paint,  and  other  lead  paints  not  exceeding  1 cwt. 
could  be  used  for  urgent  and  necessary  repairs  and  re- 
newals on  any  work. 

A concession  was  then  made  to  the  effect  that  any  paint 
containing  lead,  manufactured  before  April  24,  1917,  might 
be  sold  and  used  without  restriction. 

Finally  the  1 cwt.  limit  was  reduced  to  28  lbs.  for  urgent 
and  necessary  repairs  and  renewals. 

Present  Order. 

On  September  1,  1917,  a new  order  was  issued,  which  is 
still  in  torce.  The  following  are  the  salient  features  as 
they  apply  to  the  decorating  trade:  — 


(1)  The  facility  for  purchasing  or  using  up  to  28  lbs. 
white  lead  or  lead  compounds  for  urgent  and  necessary 
repairs  and  renewals  is  absolutely  withdrawn. 

(2)  Persons  desirous  of  using  white  lead  or  lead  com- 
pounds should  apply  for  a license  to  the  Director  of  Mate- 
rials, marking  the  envelope  “Lead  License,’’  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  work,  and  stating  the  exceptional  condi- 
tions under  which  the  use  of  lead  is  required.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  understood  that  such  licenses  can  only 
be  issued  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances. 

(3)  Persons  engaged  on  a contract  “certified  to  be 
within  Class  ‘A’  in  the  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
as  to  priority,  dated  March  8,  1917,  and  made  in  substi- 
tution for  Circular  L.  43,  or  certified  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  to  be  within  Class  ‘B’  of  the  said 
order”  may  obtain  their  requirements  in  white  lead  or 
lead  compounds  for  such  contract  without  license. 

(4)  Ail  persons  shall  within  seven  days  from  the  first 
day  of  each  month  send  in  monthly  returns  of — 

(a)  All  lead  held  by  them. 

(b)  All  lead  purchased.  . . . for  future  delivery  and 

not  yet  delivered. 

(c)  Ail  lead  delivered  to  them  during  the  preceding 
month. 

But  no  return  is  required  from  those  whose  total  stock 
of  lead  in  hand  and  on  order  for  future  delivery  has  not 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  month  exceeded  1 cwt. 

Returns  shall  as  regards  smelted,  old,  and  scrap  lead 
and  lead  residues  be  sent  in  to  the  Director  of  Materials 
AM2  ES,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  avenue,  W.  C.  2, 
and  as  regards  all  other  kinds  of  lead,  to  the  Director  of 
Materials  AM2/E,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  avenue, 
W.  C.  2. 

(5)  The  expression  “lead”  means  pig  lead,  sheet  lead, 
lead  pipe,  old  and  scrap  lead,  lead  residues,  white  lead — dry 
or  in  oil,  white  lead  paint,  lead  alloys,  lead  compounds,  and 
any  paint  containing  lead. 

(6)  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  agreed  to  exempt 

{Continued  on  page  33  ) 
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The  Habit  That  Pays 


By  ERNEST  V.  MADISON 


A CONTRACTOR  who  built  one  of  the 
largest  city  prisons  in  America  forged 
a note  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. Into  the  prison  he  built  he  stepped 
a prisoner.  “I  never  dreamed,”  he  said, 
“when  I built  this  prison  that  I should  be  an 
inmate.  But  here  I am.” 

OOME  OF  us  are  building  a prison  around 
^ our  capability.  We  are  building  it  with 
out  even  dreaming  we  are  doing  so. 

TTr E ARE  walling  up  this  capability  with 
Indifference,  Carelessness,  Disbelief 
and  Derision.  We  are  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
vertisements in  our  paint  trade  papers.  We 
read  advertisements  carelessly.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  advertising.  We  deride  the  man  who 
tells  us  that  advertising  has  been  a benefit  to 
him. 

E HAVE  yet  to  realize  that  a careful 
^ ’ reading  of  advertisements  in  paint 
trade  papers  will  develop  expediency,  ability 
and  preparedness. 

I ^ HE  MEN  who  read  advertisements  are 
A I always  ready  to  meet  emergencies  or 
new  conditions  of  competition,  workmanship 
or  retailing.  They  know  how  to  buy  the  ma- 
terials, supplies,  or  stock  and  store  equipment 
needed  for  this  purpose.  They  do  not  delay, 
hestitate  or  doubt.  They  are  ready  and  meet 
opportunity  at  the  half  may  post. 

The  state  of  preparedness  is  a good 
state  to  live  in,  for  it  pays  a subsidy  to 
its  inhabitants.  The  time  spent  in  reading  ad- 
vertisements is  profitably  invested  because  it 
gives  useful  ideas  and  suggestions.  These  pay 
big  dividends  later.  If  an  owner,  these  divi- 
dends are  paid  in  a greater  business  or  in  more 
profit;  if  an  employe,  they  are  paid  in  salary 
increases  or  in  better  working  conditions. 


PECULIARLY,  MANY  men  read  the 
advertisements  without  any  idea  they 
have  been  benefited.  Their  course  through 
business  life,  however,  shows  that  these  men 
progress  where  others,  seemingly  as  industri- 
ous and  steady,  either  fail  or  stand  still.  The 
others  have  built  a prison  around  their  capa- 
bility. 


Read  the  advertisements.  Read  them 
in  this  issue  of  Painters  Magazine  and 
in  every  issue  hereafter.  You  will  obtain  valu- 
able ideas.  You  may  not  be  able  to  use  these 
ideas  for  months  and  again , you  may  come 
across  the  very  idea  which  you  need  right  now. 
When  the  time  does  come  that  your  business 
calls  for  greater  resourcefulness  on  your  part, 
the  ideas  you  have  unconsciously  accumulated 
while  reading  the  advertisements  will  be  a re- 
liable support. 


TOO,  YOU  will  enjoy  the  reading.  Booth 
Tarkington,  the  author,  explains  the  in- 
terest of  the  ads.  by  saying  through  one  of  the 
characters  in  “The  Turmoil,”  his  latest  book 
on  business  life: 


itT  TAKE  my  hat  off  to  the  man  who  can 
A write  a good  ad,”  he  said  emphatically. 
“The  best  writin’  talent  in  this  country  is  right 
spang  in  the  ad  business  today.  You  buy  a 
magazine  for  good  writin’ — ^look  on  the  back 
of  it.  Let  me  tell  you  I pay  money  for  that 
kind  of  writin’.  . . . You  talk  about 

poems  and  essays — I tell  you  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  skill  o’  putting  words  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  things  happen,  R.  W. 
Bloss,  right  here  in  this  city  knows  more  in  a 
minute  than  George  Waldo  Emerson  ever 
knew  in  his  whole  life.” 
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{Continued  from  page  31  ) 

lead  paints  containing  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  lead 
from  the  scope  of  this  order. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

An  order,  dated  May  1,  1917,  required  a license  for  the 
purchase  of  linseed  oil  except  in  the  case  of  those  persons 
who  did  not  buy  more  than  one  ton  at  a time,  nor  more 
than  five  tons  in  any  one  calendar  month. 

This  order  was  supplemented  by  one  dated  December  21, 
1917,  which  provides  as  follows:  — 

“No  person  shall  after  the  date  of  this  order  treat  or 
permit  to  be  treated  any  of  the  said  oils  or  fats  (includii>g 
linseed  oil)  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  unfit 
or  less  fit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  human  or  animal 
food.” 

The  use  of  linseed  oil  in  paint  is  clearly  prohibited  by 
this  clause. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  since  stated  (January 
19,  1918)  that  no  further  permits  or  licenses  to  buy  or  sell 
linseed  oil  for  general  use  will  be  issued.  “A  quantity, 
however,  of  this  kind  of  oil  is  still  in  circulation  which 
was  outside  the  limits  fixed  by  the  above  order,  and  so  far 
as  this  is  available  it  may  be  used  for  general  purposes.” 

This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  painters  may  use 
existing  stocks  of  linseed  oil  but  cannot  purchase  any 
more  when  these  are  exhausted. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  intimated  that  stocks 
of  boiled  oil  may  be  sold  and  used,  but  no  more  may  now 
be  manufactured. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1918. 
State  of  New  York  1 

County  of  New  York  J 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the 
following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit:  — 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  manager  are: — Publisher, 
The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York: 
editor,  William  0.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William  stree". 
New  York;  business  manager,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  Wil- 
liam street.  New  York. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  in- 
dividual owners  of,  if  a corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock),  William 
0.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se- 
curity holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgagees  or  other  securities  are 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state)  not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statement  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of 
a bona  fide  owner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  stated  by  him.  (Signed)  Harry  J. 
Schnell,  General  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  this  30th  dav  of  March,  1918.  (Signed)  Jno.  R.  John- 
son, Notary  Public.  (My  commission  expires  March  30, 
1919.) 


The  Name  to  Co  "BY 
When  You  Co  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
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Color  and  Health. 

The  interest  in  what  is  known  as  the  Color  Cure  is 
apparently  on  the  increase. 

The  value  of  this  interest  for  decorators  should  lie  in 
the  fact  that  once  the  public  realizes  that  color  and  health 
are  connected,  they  will  want  to  apply  that  knowledge, 
not  only  in  hospitals  where  shell  shock  and  other  nerve 
maladies  are  treated,  but  also  in  the  houses  in  which  they 
“live  and  move,  and  have  their  being.” 

The  logic  of  the  case  is  unanswerable;  if  color  is  of 
advantage  in  disease,  because  it  tends  to  soothe  jangled 
nerves,  it  must  be  of  at  least  equal  value  in  the  surround- 
ings of  healthy  persons,  to  prevent  nerves  getting  jangled, 
and  clearly  the  application  of  the  argument  to  the  nursery 
will  be  of  especial  value. 

It  is  significant  that  the  tendency  which  the  press  at 
first  showed,  to  treat  the  idea  of  cure  by  color  as  a harm- 
less eccentricity,  has  completely  disappeared,  and  when 
the  press  touches  on  the  subject  nowadays,  it  does  so 
seriously. 

What  is  new  is  the  use  and  application  of  the  idea, 
and  that  this  has  come  about  through  the  stupendous 
struggle  which  is  shaking  the  structure  of  modern  civili- 
zation, must  be  set  down  as  not  the  least  of  the  compen- 
sations which  are  to  be  set  against  the  widespread  sorrow 
and  desolation  which  the  war  has  caused. — Journal  of 
Decorative  Art. 


A Gentle  Boost. 

Graphite,  the  bright  little  house  organ  of  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  has  the  following  little  boost 
for  the  company  and  its  products:  — 

“Geographically  speaking,  there  is  a Dixon  in  Arkan- 
sas, another  in  California,  still  another  in  Illinois,  and  a 
Dixon  also  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Wyoming. 

“As  Joseph  Dixon  was  the  founder  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  and  as  he  was  a widely  known  and 
very  eminent  man.  we  are  going  to  claim  that  all  of  the 
towns  in  the  States  mentioned  above  were  named  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Dixon  and  his  graphite  products.” 
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We  Have  a Few  Books  Left— 

Somewhat  Shelf-worn 

T^HIS  is  a most  complete  and 
illuminating  work.  The  author 
spent  years  in  preparation,  and  the 
result  is  a book  that  is  a marvel  in 
accurate  coloring.  > 

The  reproduction  in  natural  colors  as 
shown  by  the  large  plates  in  the  book  are 
strikingly  true  in  every  detail  of  line,  color 
and  grain. 

Each  color  plate  is  17i  in.xlli  in.' 

The  book  is  divided  as  to  contents  as  follows : 

Part  I.— Four  plates  rouge  grotte. 

Part  II. — Two  plates  knotted  or  root  or  oak ; two  plates 
grainers’  tools. 

Part  III. — Two  plates  wainscot  oak ; one  plate  black  and 
gold  marble. 

Part  IV. — One  plate  black  and  gold  marble ; two  plates 
dark  oak  (glazed). 

Part  V. — Two  plates  pollard  oak ; one  plate  birch. 

Part  VI. — Three  plates  Sienna  marble. 

Part  VII. — One  plate  Sienna  marble ; two  plates  maple. 
Part  VIII.— One  plate  satin  wood;  2 plates  dove  marble. 
Part  IX. — One  plate  grey  granite ; two  rosewood. 

Part  X. — Two  plates  rouge  royal ; one  plate  mahogany. 
Part  XI. — Three  plates  mahogany. 

Part  XII. — Two  plates  Egyptian  green  or  vert  de  mer ; 
one  plate  walnut. 

Part  XIII. — Three  plates  walnut. 

Part  XIV.— One  plate  Oriental  or  vert;  one  plate  white 
vein  antique  or  carrara. 

A Book  Every  Decorator  Should  Have 

We  are  offering  the  limited  number  we  have  left,  as  they  are, 
with  slight  flaws,  at  $10.00  each. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

New  York  City 


The 

Practical 

Arts 

of 

Graining 

and 

Marbling 

by 

James  Petrie 


lOO  William  Street 
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Change  in  Business  Ethics 

New  York  City,  May  6,  1918. 
Editor  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sir:— In  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charges  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  that  the  giving  of  gratuities,  in- 
cluding money,  entertainment,  liquor,  cigars,  meals  and 
personal  property  to  influence  business,  the  twenty-six  var- 
nish companies  admit  in  substance  that  the  practice  is 
against  public  policy,  and)  is  a proof  that  while  the  old- 
cime  code  of  business  ethics  has  been  brushed  aside  to 
make  room  for  a modernism  born  of  the  desire  for  big 
business,  in  the  analysis  of  things,  business  must  observe 
certain  fundamenta.1  truths  if  it  can  hope  to  continue. 

It  can  be  said,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  was  no  dishonest  intent  in  the  sense  that  one  would 
steal  or  commit  a crime,  but  it  so  happens  that,  as  the  cun- 
ning of  the  human  make-up  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  invent 
ways  to  get  the  best  of  a competitor  in  the  mad  rush  for 
big  business,  the  finer  sensibilities  are  oftentimes  be- 
numbed by  the  allurements  of  gain,  and  quantity,  rather 
than  quality,  becomes  the  standard. 

The  language  of  the  anti-tipping  law  is  plain,  and  its 
application  far  reaching,  hut  I doubt  if  it  has  done  more 
than  add  reading  matter  to  our  already  voluminous  statute 
books,  principally  because  when  men  do  a wrong,  they  al- 
ways feel  clever  enough  to  conceal  or  cover  it  up;  and  fur- 
ther, because  crime  is  divided  and  sub-divided  into  degrees. 
Murder  is  not  simply  the  taking  of  life,  but  is  determined  by 
whether  it  is  premeditated,  manslaughter,  homicide,  etc. 
Stealing  is  not  alone  taking  something  that  belongs  to  an- 
other, but  becomes  theft,  burglary  and  larceny,  and  with 
arson,  it  is  not  alone  the  burning  of  a building,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  act  that  determine  the  punish- 
ment. A lie,  to  be  such,  a criminal  intention  to  violate  the 
truth  must  be  proved;  falsehood  and  untruth  are  both  lies, 
but  differ  in  degrees,  and  with  the  word  “good”  a paint  or 
varnish  may  be  far  from  what  the  name  would  imply,  and 
yet  be  good  as  determined  by  a certain  standard,  and  so 
all  along  the  pathway  of  honesty  and  truth  do  we  find 
the  quality  of  mind  fixing  its  own  guide  posts. 

It  is  too  Ftopian,  at  least  for  some  centuries  to  come,  to 
expect  all  men  to  measure  their  conduct  by  the  higher 
standard  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor  and 
thought,  but  all  signs  point  to  a business  and  social  rela- 
tionship better  fitted  for  man’s  fuller  development  than 
that  of  the  Immediate  past.  The  case  of  the  varnish 
manufacturers  is  a proof  of  this.  . 

Few  men  now  tell  a criminal  lie,  commit  a deliberate  or 
premeditated  murder,  not  because  the  law  says  they  will 
be  punished,  but  because  the  progress  of  time  has  brought 
enlightenment,  creating  a principle,  rather  than  a distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  which  is  in  line  with  one  of 
the  oldest  religions,  when  men  were  taught  to  do  right  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  teachings,  not  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  because  they  wanted  to. 

If  we  trace  the  unethical  practices  in  business  to-day,  we 
find  that  they  have  been,  in  most  cases,  exceedingly  slow  in 
growth. 

If  a man  goes  across  lots  and  through  marshy  fields, 
rather  than  take  the  highway,  he  may  get  there  quicker, 
but  there  is  always  one  thing  that  happens:— “He  gets  mud 
on  his  hoots,”  and  as  he  advances  it  accumulates;  he  may 
continue  to  use  the  muddy  road,  and  feel  a certain  satis- 
faction, but  there  comes  a time  when  a false  step  brings 
him  into  the  quagmire,  and  so  it  has  been  in  breaking 
away  from  the  old  business  code;  what  was  once  the  ex- 
ception, by  emulation  has  become  almost  a rule,  and  the 
accumulated  weight  of  bad  habits  calls  for  relief. 

In  the  matter  of  “graft”  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
lorms  of  getting  business,  receiving  preferments  and  priv- 
ileges, it  is  of  common  information  that  it  never  was  more 
rampant  than  now,_  and  yet,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  find  it,  and 
where  it  is  found  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  crime. 

’The  check  boy  at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  the  waiter  in 
the.  dining  room,  accepted  a tip  in  times  past  as  a recog- 
nition of  service;  now,  they  demand  it,  or  no  service.  It  is 
said  that  tne  janitor  gets  some  of  his  table  supplies  from 
the  trades  people  that  supply  the  tenants;  at  one  time  deal- 
ers no  doubt  did  this  to  increase  business;  now  it  is  a hold- 
up to  get  any  business. 

Price  lists  that  carry  a discount  sheet,  operate  in  much 
the  same  way,  only  in  a more  dignified  and  genteel  fashion. 
If  di^ounts  were  regulated  by  quantity,  little  could  be 
saiG,  but  where  they  have  degenerated  to  a point  of  mak- 
ing more  than  one  price  for  the  same  thing,  there  enters 
a method  of  getting  business  that  destroys  values,  and 


Advance  1918 
Edition 

Catalog  No.  28 
full  of 
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128  pages  and  over 
lOOO  illustrations 
make  this  the 
most  complete  and 
helpful  catalog 
published. 


SOME  SPRING  SPECIALS 
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GeoEWfetsonCo- 

“THE  PAINT  PEOPLE" 

62  W.  Lake  St-  Chicago,  III. 


WALL  CLEANERS 

FULLERS”  Dry  Cold  ^Vate^ Cleaner 

Per  Gross  S Doz.  Lots  Per  Doz 

$21.00  $5.75  $2.00 

CLIMAX”  Prepared  Cleaner 

Per  Gross  3 I)oz.  Lots  Per  Doz 

$14.00  $3.75  $1.35 

CLEVELAND**  Prepared  Cleaner 

Per  Gross  3 Doz.  Lots  Per  Doz 
$13.00  $3.60  $1.25  ' 

Write  today  and  you  will  rtceivea 
copy  by  return  mail.  Mention 
the  Painters  Magazine 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

" The  Paint  People  " 

62  West  Lake  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


when  values  are  destroyed,  the  way  for  graft  is  opened  up. 

Specified  goods  serve  a purpose  in  many  cases.  Still,  the 
practice  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  dishonestly  inclined, 
and  I am  here  reminded  of  the  father  who  told  his  son 
“Never  expect  to  find  within  the  circus  tent,  what  the 
poster  pictures  outside  show.”  The  label  on  the  can  may 
truthfully  say  what  the  original  contents  were,  hut  when 
the  can  is  empty  the  label  remains. 

From  the  word  “Magic”  of  oriental  origin,  we  get  the 
magician  one  of  Hidden  wisdom,  a wise  man  of  the  East, 
degenerating  into  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  a modernism 
known  as  a humbug,  one  who  would  impose  upon  you  un- 
der fair  pretentions. 

We  have  in  all  lines  of  industry,  brilliant,  bright  and 
capable  men,  and  men  competent  to  fit  themselves  to  the 
varying  complexities  of  the  times,  but  attempt  to  make  a 
five-gallon  can  hold  fifty  gallons,  a one  hundred  pound  keg 
hold  a ton,  or  a gallon  of  specified  paint,  varnish  or  oil, 
cover  an  unlimited  surface  is  to  belittle  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages. 

There  is  a law  against,  and  a serious  penalty  for  refilling 
by  other  than  the  original  owner,  milk,  beer  and  whiskey 
bottles,  and  while  I doubt  the  wisdom  penalizing  one  for 
using  a can,  keg  or  bottle  as  a holder  for  other  than  the 
original  contents,  still,  I believe  that  when  a label,  can  or 
keg  is  used  as  a means  of  deception,  the  very  act  is  mani- 
festly dishonest,  and  should  carry  a penalty. 

An  experienced  painter  knows  the  best  material  to  use 
for  the  best  results,  and  when  the  purpose  is  for  honest, 
good  and  enduring  work,  experience  becomes  capital,  which 
in  turn  becomes  profit,  hut  if  we  go  upon  the  theory  that 
any  one  can  paint,  it  then  becomes  necessarv  to  tell  them 
what  to  use,  and  I venture  the  thought  that  on  this  theory 
the  demand  for  specified  goods  has  been  built. 

With  the  painting  business,  as  with  most  industries  its 
present-day  bigness  calls  for  a rearrangement  of  the  old, 
and  a reconstruction  of  the  so-called  new  ways;  the  old 
have  served  their  purpose,  some  of  which  could  well  be  re- 
adopted: those  of  to-day  fall  short  in  preventing  waste  and 
duplication;  many  present-day  methods  are  economically 
unsound  in  principle,  and  profit  destroying  in  practice  and 
I believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  government  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  sanctioning  and  encouraging  combinations  in 
the  given  industries. 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be  used  in  making  nearly  all 

Government  Paints 


Silver  Bond  Silica 

Snow  White  Color  350  Mesh  Fine 

is  Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable  “inert”  for 
reinforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking- 

99^  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 


Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas: 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA,  2 
gal.  White  Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough 
Zinc  to  whiten.  Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van 
Dyke  Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 
lbs.  Raw  Sienna. 

liquid  wood  filler 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver 
Bond  Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
65%  White  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  be- 
cause its  fineness  will  permit  larger  amount 
and  mix  more  thoroughly. 


25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
75  % White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Tur- 
pentine and  Tinting  matter.  The  above 
makes  a flat  wall  paint,  equal  to  any  and 
superior  to  most.  \Vill  stand  the  most  severe 
washing  test. 

FOR  KALSOMINING 

25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can 

be  added  to  advantage,  especially  on  rough 
surfaces. 

FOR  SIZING 


FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead  for  1st  coat. 


SILVER  BOND  SILICA  used  in  con- 
nection with  Varnish  Size  prevents  water 
stains. 


Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50%  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumbhr,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture  should 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pass  through  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  pihca  imparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  it  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  and  the  paint  applied  over  wood  containing  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wear  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  pamt  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a gritty  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 


As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  ^ Pf^^^pal  test  of  our 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  offer: 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  at  the  Ton  Price,  I ^c.  per  pound,  ‘F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  Metal  Polishes. 


TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

Mines  and  Mills  at  Tamms,  111. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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The  Voice  of  the  Paint  Trade — ======= 

~ its  expression  through  that  medium  which  for  years 

has  been  the  leading  exponent  of  the  art  and  science  of 
paint  craft.  This  is 

The  Painters  Magazine 

For  forty-five  years  it  has  spoken  regularly  for  the  trade. 
It  has  followed  and  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
mdustry  as  no  other  magazine  ever  has  done.  Today 

its  supremacy  is  recognized  wherever  the  painter  wields 
his  brush. 

The  Voice  that  Speaks 

is  the  voice  not  only  of  the  master  painter,  but  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  maker  the  white  lead  manufacturer, 
the  linseed  oil  man— in  fact  of  every  industry  that  is 
allied  with  paint.  It  is  now  working  for 

The  New  Dispensation 

which  will  mean  a better,  a closer,  a more  workable 
harmony  between  all  the  elements  in  the  industry. 

If  you  are  not  a reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  you 
should  begin  now.  It  is  conducting  the  most  important 
campaign  for  the  paint  cause  that  ever  was  conducted. 
Its  Paint  Manufacturers’  Questionnaire  in  the  March 
and  the  April  numbers  was  followed  by  the  Master 
Painters’  Questionnaire  in  May,  and  out  of  this  will  come 
the  discussion  of  the  best  ways  and  means  whereby  all 
discordant  differences  may  be  laid  aside  forever  and  the 
industry,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  stand  absolutely 
united.  ^ 


Read  The  Painters  Magazine  Order  it  now 


Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  ItO  William  St.,  New  York 


The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Please  enter  subscription  for  The  Painters  Magazine  for  the  period  of 
I enclose  the  sum  of  $2.00  in  payment  therefor. 


•1918 


the 


issue. 


one  year,  beginning  with 


Name 


Address 
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CALCIMINES 


AND 

WATER  PAINTS 

For  Summertime 

We  have  made  a specialty  of  these  for  years  and 
can  furnish  the  most  practical  on  the  market. 

These  are  the  following  : 

MURALITE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallfinish  of  any  kind.  Requires 
hot  water.  Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

CALCITINE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallfinish  requiring  merely  cold 
water.  Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

PERMANITE 

Best  genuine  cold  water  paint  for  whitening  inter- 
iors of  factories,  mills,  warehouses,  sheds,  garages. 

WE  SOUCIT  YOUR  TRADE 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 


Manufacturers 

New  York  Chicago 


There  is  enough  for  all,  and  the  saving  of  waste  will  then 
become  a handsome  profit.  The  admission  of  the  twenty- 
six  varnish  companies  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the 
asking  the  committee  to  rule  without  testimony  means  that 
from  now  on  selling  costs  will  he  reduced;  this  in  itself 
means  a saving  of  waste,  and  if  it  can  be  done  in  the 
varnish  industry  it  can  in  others.  u-  • u 

There  is  a co-related  and  reciprocal  relationship  in  all 
industries:  it  is  therefore  essential  that  waste  be  elimin- 
ated and  that  lost  motion  and  energy  be  turned  into  pro- 
ductive good.  The  varnish  manufacturers  in  saving  waste, 
by  eliminating  gratuities,  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I am  quite  sure  that  others  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  doing  likewise.  Respectfully,  ouver 


Over  the  Top  With  the  Painters 

IN  ANSWER  TO  the  call  of  the  government  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  the  loan  the  New  York  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  organized  a committee  from  its  mem- 
bers and  a few  men  outside  of  the  association;  also  a 
committee  from  Brooklyn  and  one  from  the  Bronx,  to 
cover  the  painting  industry.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
all  belong  to  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  did  not 
make  the  slightest  difference,  for  they  were  all  under 
order  of  Uncle  Sam  and,  as  good  soldiers,  they  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  this  selling  campaign.  They  can- 
vassed the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  rounded 
up  969  patriots  who  opened  up  their  hearts  and  gave  them 
in  all  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $176,350,  which  is 
$26,350  better  than  they  were  able  to  raise  in  the  Second 
Loan  Drive  and,  considering  the  depression  in  trade  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  quite  an  accomplishment.  ^ 

In  reporting  this,  we  would  not  do  justice  to  simply 
mention  Brooklyn  as  a part  of  the  committee,  for  they 
were  particularly  active  over  there  under  the  leadership 
of  W M Starr,  1514  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  have  to 
their 'credit  $48,700.  This  amount  represents  240  separate 

subscriptions.  . , 

The  committee  was  also  fortunate  in  having  some  very 
good  friends  upon  whim  they  called  when  they  had  ex- 


hausted their  efforts  with  the  painters.  These  were  the 
manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  had  a . committee  of 
their  own  working  for  honor,  as  well  as  the  painters,  so 
it  would  not  have  been  just  and  fair  to  take  away  any  of 
their  allotment  before  they  passed  over  their  quota,  but 
just  as  soon  as  this  had  occurred,  they  were  asked  to  dig 
again  by  the  painters’  committee  and  we  found  them 
willing  and  ready  to  do  so.  We  therefore  have  with  us  on 
our  banner  as  we  go  over  the  top  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing manufacturers  whose  loyalty-  to  the  painters  can  al- 
ways be  depended  upon: — 

National  Lead  Co.,  Sonneborn  Bros.,  Deyoe  & Raynolds, 
Eagle  Leau  Co.,  Abraham  Bros.,  M.  Ewing  Fox  & Co., 
A.  R.  Haeuser  Co.,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Emil  Caiman  & Co., 
Hanlon  & Goodman,  Jos.  Eberhard  & Son,  Standard  Var- 
nish Works. 

In  addition  to  these  manufacturers  of  painting  materials, 
we  must  add  the  name  of  E.  C.  Carter  & Sons,  a lace  house, 
whose  friendship  for  the  painters  was  so  good  that  they 
sent  in  a portion  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  in  this  drive  it  has 
exhausted  all  possibilities,  and  through  the  experience 
gained  will  be  better  able  to  handle  the  next  one  when  it 
comes  along.  Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  Chairman. 


Tinting  Red  Lead. 

Brilliant  orange,  the  natural  color  of  pure  red  lead,  has 
so  long  been  familiar,  as  it  appears  on  bridges,  the  skele- 
tons of  new  buildings  and  other  steel  structures,  that  the 
name  and  the  color  of  red  lead  have  seemed  almost  insep- 
arable, says  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter.  It  is  important  to  know, 
therefore,  that  a range  of  pleasing  brown  and  greens,  shad- 
ing  from  light  to  dark,  are  readily  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  other  pigments,  and  that  a 10  per  cent,  addition  of  lamp- 
black (by  weight)  gives  a very  acceptable  black.  When  so 
used  it  gives  the  metal  a combination  of  protection  and 
attractiveness  that  is  not  duplicated  by  any  other  material. 

A glance  at  the  list  of  colors  available  will  bring  to  mmd 
many  places  where  such  a paint  should  be  used. 

Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  lamp- 
black specified  for  tinting  red  lead  is  the  paste  lampblack 
or  lampblack  in  oil. 

This  mixes  readily  with  the  red  lead  and  a full,  clear 
color  will  be  obtained,  whereas  dry  lampblack  is  hard  to  mix 
and  does  not  give  as  good  results.  _ . - , 

Trying  to  mix  dry  lampblack  with  red  lead  is  a great  deal 
like  trying  to  mix  a spoonful  of  flour  with  a quart  of  water. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  mix  fiour  and  water  in  this  way;  the  fiour  will  form 
lumps. 

If,  however,  the  fiour  is  first  mixed  with  a small  quantity 
of  water,  just  enough  to  form  a paste,  which  can  be  done 
easily,  the  paste  will  mix  uniformly  with  a large  quantity 
of  water. 

Lampblack  acts  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  possible  to 
stir  a quantity  of  dry  lampblack  into  paint,  but  it  will  not 
mix  well,  and  the  paint  will  be  lumpy  and  will  spread  in 
streaks. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  paste  lampblack,  which  is  made 
by  mixing  about  30  per  cent,  dry  lampblack  with  80  per 
cent,  pure  linseed  oil  by  means  of  machinery,  will  mix 
quickly  and  uniformly. 


New  Varnish  Company. 

The  John  A.  Steen  Varnish  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  a 
new  corporation,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000. 
Mr  Steen  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Standard 
Varnish  Company,  representing  that  company  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  cona- 
pany  has  leased  the  old  plant  of  the  La  Salle  Varnish 
Company  on  Shields  avenue,  in  Chicago,  and  expects  to 
start  manufacturing  at  once.  The  incorporators  of  the 
company  are  John  A.  Steen,  Sidney  Adler  and  R.  Aron- 
son. 


The  painter  who  wishes  to  hold  and  increase  his  busi- 
ness must  do  good  work,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  must 
nnw  cmnloy  good  workmen,  but  use  good  tools  and  ma- 


terials. 
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PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

has  a reputation 
for  continuous 
performance  un- 
equalled by  any 
other  brand. 


The  James  Roach  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  : 

As  users  of  “Eagle  White  Lead”  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years,  we  are  in  a 
fair  position  to  judge  its  merits.  Its 
purity  and  uniformity  have  been  main- 
tained under  all  conditions,  and  it  is  the 
one  article  which  we  have  never  found 
necessary  to  change  since  its  adoption 
by  this  concern. 


The  ninety  day  period  of  corrosion  in  the 
Old  Dutch  Process  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  results  in  a paint  material  having 
maximum  covering  power,  opacity,  fineness 
and  durability. 

These  invaluable  qualities  necessary  to  a perfect  paint 
material  are  embodied  in  every  keg  of 


New  York  Baltimore  CHICAGO  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Buffalo  CINCINNATI  St.  Louis  Cleveland 


! 

HEUN-BROTHCRS 

X.  @DEC0R(IT0RSIS 

495  3012  ST. 

MILIilflUKEE-mS 

Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Gentletnen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  wtiich  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  everjr  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  al,ao  wish  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelve__l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Jros, 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Born  in  Jmeiica  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


i THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO., 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Street.  Philadelphia 

Send  us  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  liJ  one-gallon  cans. 

I Xame 

1 Address 
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Raint  Making  and 
Color  Grinding 

By  CHARLES  L.  UEBELE. 

The  first  book  ever  published  dealing  with  the  modern  American  Paint 
Factory,  its  Products  and  Processes  from  the  Practical  Standpoint.  Written  by 
a man,  with  long  experience  as  a paint  factory  superintendent,  for  practical  paint 
factory  men.  Every  Formula  has  been  tested  out  and  has  proved  not  only  prac- 
tical hVit2i\so  proRtable. 

Of  the  483  pages  in  Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding,  60  are  devoted  to 
formulas  and  recipes;  150  pages  are  given  over  to  color  grinding,  and  150  pages 
are  devoted  to  ready  mixed  paint  making. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
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Chapter  I. — The  Factory,  General  Arrangement : 
Storage  Shipping  Facilities;  Packages;  Contain- 
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BASES. 
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Chapter  X. — Green  Pigments 
Chapter  XI. — Red  Pigments. 

Chapter  XII. — Yellow  Pigments. 

PART  III.— PAINT  VEHICLES  AND  THIN- 
NERS. 

Chapter  XIII. — Linseed  Oil. 

Chapter  XIV. — China  Wood  or  Tung  Oil. 

Chapter  XV. — Other  Paint  Oils. 

Chapter  XVI. — Thinners  and  Solvents. 

Chapter  XVII. — Varnishes,  Driers  and  Japans. 


PART  IV.— LIQUID  PAINTS  READY  FOR  USE. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Building  Paints. 

Chapter  XIX. — Floor  Paints. 

Chapter  XX. — Metal  Preservative  Coatings. 

Chapter  XXL — Concrete  and  Cement  Coatings. 

Chapter  XXII. — Roof  Paints. 

Chapter  XXIII. — ^Shingle  Stains. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Oil  and  Varnish  Stains  (also 
Aniline  Spirit  and  Water  Stains). 

Chapter  XXV. — Dipping  Paints. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Modern  Flat  Wall  Finishes. 

Chapter  XXVII. — White  and  Colored  Enamel 
Paints. 

Chapter  XXVHI. — Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Iron  Fillers  and  Machinery 
Paints. 

Chapter  XXX. — Putty  and  Cements. 

PART  V.— CASEIN  AND  COLD  WATER 
PAINTS. 

Chapter  XXXI. — Origin  and  uses  of  Casein. 

Chapter  XXXII. — Tests  for  Cold  Water  Paints. 

Chapter  XXXIII. — Manufacture  of  Cold  Water 
Paint. 

Chapter  XXXIV. — Uses  of  Casein  and  Cold  Water 
Paint. 

PART  VI.— PRACTICAL  RECIPES  AND 

WORKING  FORMULAS. 

INDEX. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Separate  Working  Formula  are 

contained  in  Part  VI  alone,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  practical  formulas  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

A Very  Complete  Index.  Twenty-seven  pages,  double  column,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  3,000  separate  references,  makes  every  bit 
of  information  in  the  book  instantly  available. 

A Book  That  Is  Needed  in  Every  Paint  Factory.  483  pages,  6x9 
inches.  Printed  from  large,  new  type,  and  is  substantially  bound 
in  the  best  quality  of  library  buckram.  Delivered  by  express, 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price — 

TEN  DOLLARS. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
. tive.  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton^  Architect,,  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 


QUALITY 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist” 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WIcLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


flNOiOL 

rii  aok_mami«^ 

SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNSYLVANIA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

34th  Street  and  A.V.R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  PERFECT  PAINT  VEHICLE 

Samples  and  prices  upon  application. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 


Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 


In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  zvord.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  first- 
class  business;  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine.  100  William  street.  New  York. 


Future  Prices  for  Wall  Paper 

IT  IS  RATHER  difficult  to  estimate  what  prices  for  wall 
paper  are  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  or  to  what 
extent  restriction  in  materials  is  likely  to  affect  the 
output. 

While  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  sufficient  wall 
paper  for  all  immediate  needs,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  go  on  record  with  absolute  pre- 
dictions as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

Closely  allied  with  the  supply  of  newsprint  stock,  on 
which  there  has  been  a shortage,  and  the  supply  of  which 
has  diminished  so  that  the  question  of  a full  stock  has 
become  the  subject  of  governmental  inquiry,  is  the  supply 
of  wall  paper  for  making  wall  decorations,  which  is  of  a 
nature  very  near  to  that  of  newsprint  paper. 

If  the  newsprint  supply  is  short,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  but 
that  the  available  stocks  for  wall  paper  are  also  limited, 
and,  naturally,  this  would  suggest  that  the  manufacturers 
are  not  going  to  find  it  easy  to  secure  all  the  material 
which  they  require  for  the  coming  season.  At  best,  in  the 
event  that  they  are  able  to  meet  their  requirements,  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  not  do  so  except  at  some  advance  in 
cost. 

Advariice  Already  Made. 

In  the  better  grades  of  paper  there  has  already  been  an 
advance  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  since  May  1.  It 
is  reported  that  the  price  of  the  better  grade  of  stock,  on 
May  15,  showed  an  advance  of  about  Ic.  a pound  over  the 
previous  quotations.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the  end 
is  yet  in  sight,  but  that  there  are  likely  to  be  other,  and 
possibly  sharper,  advances  in  the  future. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
more  marked  advance  in  the  lower  grades  or  the  sorts  that 
are  in  most  common  use,  than  there  will  be  upon  the  more 
expensive  grades,  in  proportion  to  prevailing  prices.  This 
is  simply  basing  the  probabilities  on  the  well-known  fact 
that,  the  larger  the  demand  for  any  one  particular  quality, 
the  more  marked  the  gain  in  price  is  expected  to  be. 

An  Expert’s  Views. 

One  man  who  is  quoted  on  the  subject  of  future  wall 
paper  prices  is  Thomas  Goulard,  of  the  wall  paper  supply 
department  of  the  Maurice  O’Meara  Company.  In  a recent 
interview  he  says;  — 

“The  government  is  buying  large  quantities  of  paper, 
and  its  requirements  must  take  precedence  over  any  others. 
That  puts  commercial  orders  in  the  waiting  class.  The 
mills  are  hampered  by  precisely  the  same  handicaps  that 
interfere  w'th  every  other  manufacturing  business:  — 
Shortage  of  fuel,  labor  conditions  and  difficulty  in  getting 
materials.  Couple  with  these  an  immense  demand,  and 
you  can  see  where  prices  are  going.  In  fact,  the  problem 
is  no  longer  one  of  price.  It  simply  centers  about  the  ques 
tion.  Can  we  get  the  goods? 

“With  all  the  problems  of  the  business,  do  not  lose  sight 


This  Beautiful 

Finish  Saves  Three- 
Fifths  of  Your  Labor 

No  time-consuming  hand-rubbing 
if  you  use  Velvo-Tone.  It  produces 
the  correct  egg-shell  finish  at  the 
same  time  it  stains  and  varnishes ; 
does  all  three  in  one  operation. 
Think  how  much  work  this  saves  ; 
how  greatly  it  increases  your  profits 
on  every  wood  finishing  job  where 
Velvo-Tone  is  used. 

With  Velvo-Tone  you  can  get  prac- 
tically any  shade  desired ; or  by 
mixing  the  different  shades,  any 
gradation  in  color  can  be  obtained. 
The  finish  itself  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  produced  by  rubbing  down 
two  coats  of  varnish  over  stain. 


Velvo-Tone  comes  in  the  following  shades: 
Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Fumed  Oak,  Weather- 
ed Oak,  Rich  Mahogany,  Dark  Mahogany, 
Zarina  Green,  Black  Flemish,  Natural.  Send 
for  sample  can  or  any  information  about  its  use. 
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BEAUT  Yand  ECONOMY 

Now  is  the  time  to  push  Hy- 
gienic Kalsomine  and  Deco- 
rative Colors. 

Use  where  an  inexpensive,  artistic, 
sanitary  wall  finish  is  desired. 

Popular  everywhere  — all  the  latest 
shades. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
Toronto 


LITHORIZED  GALVANIZED  IRON 

Will  Not  Shed  Its  Paint 

Lithorizing  costs  less  than  priming  and  is  positively  effective  in  preventing  the  paint  from  peeling 
or  falling  off  the  galvanized  iron. 

Any  painter  can  process  the  galvanired  iron  as  readily  as  pain  ing  it,  by  treating  it  with  our  chemical  Lithoform. 

Write  for  instructions  and  a sample  of  the  material  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


New  Office:  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Detroit  Office: 
Kerr  Building 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 


AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 
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'T' HE  RE’S  a steady 
increasing  demand 
among  all  first-class 
painters  for — 

SEAIBRINE 

OKeg.  U.  U.  t’at.  Ufi'. 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  Bl  I 

Here's  the  Reason — 

Sealerine  mixed  with 
paint  seals  the  surface 
pores  of  materials  on 
which  paint  is  to  be 
spread.  Therefore  — it 
reduces  cost  of  paint, 
increases  spreading 
power  and  guards  paint 
against  the  possibility  of 
structural  and  chemical 
attack. 

JV e send  a sample  free 
and  our  Book  of 
Proof  to  any  painter 
in  the  country. 

Write  now. 


Wholesale  Paint  Dealers 
carry  Sealerine  on  ac- 
count of  the  demand  by 
Master  Painters  for 
Sealerine. 

Ask  Your  Jobber 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


of  the  one  that  bothers  every  business — freight  delays.  We 
all  have  vivid  recollections  of  what  took  place  last  winter. 
They  carry  with  them  a hint  of  the  importance  of  antici- 
pating wants.  This  means  the  wall  paper  manufacturers’ 
customers  as  much  as  it  means  the  wall  paper  manufac- 
turer. To  be  caught  without  the  materials  or  the  mer- 
chandise with  which  to  do  business  is  just  as  awkward  as 
to  be  caught  without  the  business.  The  real  buyer  is  the 
wise  one  this  year,  and  the  real  buyer  who  buys  early  is 
the  wisest  of  all.” 


Burglar  Observes  50-50  Ruling. 

A Council  Bluffs  grocery  store  was  robbed  of  five  sacks 
of  wheat  flour  one  Sunday  night.  The  next  night  it  was 
robbed  of  five  sacks  of  corn  meal.  The  grocer’s  explana- 
tion is  that  the  burglar,  upon  finding  that  he  had  disre- 
garded the  50-50  rule,  was  so  conscience  stricken  that  he 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  conformed  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration’s ruling  that  one  pound  of  other  cereals  must 
be  obtained  with  every  pound  of  wheat  Hour. 


Reception  to  Geo.  W.  Cooper 

ON  THE  OCCASION  of  his  fiftieth  anniversay.  May  6, 
George  W.  Cooper,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  Sun  Wall  Paper  Stores,  Inc.,  was  tendered  a 
reception  by  his  many  friends  at  his  home  at  1588  Union 
street,  Schenectady. 

In  this  new  home,  just  opened,  the  guests  gathered  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Cooper.  A local  paper  reporting  the  af- 
fair says: — 

“At  10:30  the  guests  were  invited  to  the  new  garage  in 
the  rear,  which  had  been  tastefully  and  profusely  deco- 
rated with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  where  a course  din- 
ner was  served  by  Thaiman,  the  caterer.  Several  of  the 
guests  were  called  upon  to  testify  relative  to  the  age  and 
characteristics  of  the  host — and  they  were  brimful  of 
humor  and  repartee.  Those  who  spoke  were  Mayor  Charles 
A.  Simon,  Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Joseph  E. 
Dwyer,  James  C.  McDonald,  James  C.  Cooper,  B.  B.  John- 
son, Del  Salmon,  E.  G.  Conde,  Frank  Walsh,  Charles  W. 
Myers  and  Daniel  Naylon,  Jr. 

“A  score  or  more  of  telegrams  from  out-of-town  friends 
were  read,  and  caused  no  end  of  amusement.  The  au- 
thenticity of  some  was  of  doubtful  origin,  but  they  got  by 
just  as  safely  as  the  legitimates. 

“One  from  Charles  S.  Whitman  read: — T extend  hearty 
congratulations.  Regret  unability  to  attend.  Trust  you 
stay  sober.’ 

“Another  from  Oyster  Bay:— ‘Congratulations.  Previous 
engagement  with  the  Kaiser  prevents  my  attendance.  Best 
wishes.  I recall  the  pleasant  times  we  had  in  Africa.  T. 
Roosevelt.’ 

“A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cooper  was  ‘color  boy’  in  one  of 
the  large  wall  paper  factories.  Now  he  heads  'one  of  the 
largest  retail  paper  concerns  in  the  country,  controlling 
stores  whose  stock  this  year  will  reach  10,000,000  rolls,  or 
240,000,000  feet  of  wall  paper. 

“Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Cooper  conceived  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing all  grades  of  wall  paper  at  5 and  10  cents  a roll.  A 
store  was  opened  at  Syracuse,  and  at  once  the  business 
began  to  grow. 

“The  company  operates  stores  in  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Troy,  Binghamton,  Worcester,  Elmira,  Paterson,  Utica, 
Johnstown,  Springfield,  Watertown  and  several  cities  in 
the  Middle  West. 

“Mr.  Cooper  at  one  time  was  interested  in  politics  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  was  a close  friend  of  the 
late  Grover  Cleveland.  He  recites  with  much  enthusiasm 
an  interview  he  had  at  the  White  House  with  President 
Cleveland,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  in  which  he  bluntly 
informed  the  President  that  he  was  wrong  in  a certain 
policy.  The  President  thought  a while,  and  then  admitted 
that  Mr.  Cooper  was  right.  He  then  offered  Mr.  Cooper  a 
lucrative  Federal  position,  which  was  declined. 

"Mr.  Cooper  is  prominent  in  fraternal  circles,  being  a 
member  of  the  York  and  Scottish  Rite  Masonic  Orders, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Commercial  Travelers.” 


Straining  Paint. 

Straining  paint  through  wire  cloth  does  not  remove  all 
of  the  skins  unless  the  wire  cloth  is  very  fine.  Straining 
through  cheese  cloth  removes  the  skins,  but  requires  con- 
siderable time.  A handy  method  which  strains  the  paint 
well  and  quickly  is  to  pour  it  through  a strainer  made  by 
rolling  an  ordinary  sheet  of  sandpaper  into  a cornucopia 
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Um  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVaier,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  i 

Sample  gladly  sent 

■ I 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  GO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t  (Ettab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eeigle  Germantown 
LAM  P B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


and  filling  it  with  excelsior,  curled  hair  or  steel  wool,  arti- 
cles usually  found  about  paint  jobs. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  straining  paint,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  paint  that  is  not 
smooth.— Dutch  Boy  Painter. 


Fire  Destroys  W.  P.  Nelson  Store 

Fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  store  and  warehouse  of  the 
W.  P.  Nelson  Company,  decorating  and  painting  contractors, 
of  Chicago,  on  May  4,  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
plant.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  reported  to  be  a complete 
mystery.  Damage  to  the  extent  of  $115,000  was  done. 

The  fire  caused  great  excitement  among  the  guests  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Blackstone  hotels,  which  are  located  close 
to  the  Nelson  warerooms,  but  aside  from  the  smoke  which 
entered  the  rooms  of  the  two  hotels,  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  latter. 

In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  fire,  the  com- 
pany reported  that  it  was  able  to  carry  on  business,  and 
while  appreciating  the  offers  of  help  in  men  and  equipment, 
which  were  made  by  other  contracting  painters  in  the  city, 
found  that  such  help  would  he  unnecessary. 


The  Human  Element. 

According  to  J.  I'.  Kent  in  The  Foundry,  whether  his  skin 
is  white,  black,  red  or  yellow,  man  is  a social  animal.  You 
can  work  a mule  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  and  as 
long  as  you  keep  his  stomach  full  he  is  satisfied.  A man  is 
diflierent.  On  Saturday  night  he  looks  for  something  besides 
a pay  envelope.  You  can’t  treat  him  as  an  animal  or  a ma- 
chine and  successfully  get  away  with  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  is  a man  and  you  are  a man,  and  in  that  kinship 
lies  the  secret  of  good  or  bad  relations. 


Safe  Through  It  All. 

An  old  darkey  got  up  one  night  in  meetin’  and  said; 

“Bredriers  an’  sisters — you  knows  an’  I knows  that  1 
ain’t  been  what  I oughter  been.  I’se  robbed  hen-roosts  an’ 
stole  hogs  an’  tol’  lies  an’  got  drunk  an’  slashed  folks  wl' 
ma  razor,  an’  shot  crops  an’  cuss’d  an’  swore;  but  I thank 
de  Lord  dere’s  one  thing  I ain’t  neber  done— I ain’t  neber 
los’  ma  religion.” — Exchange. 


Paint  As  a Civilizer. 

Paint  is  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  self  respect.  Oc- 
casionally one  rides  on  the  train  through  a town  where 
there  see.m  to  he  scarcely  a half  dozen  houses  which  have 
ever  been  painted.  Yes,  there  actually  are  such  towns.  We 
have  seen  them.  But  we  never  cared  to  stop  and  get  ac- 
quainted. Neither  would  you.  And  as  one  hurries  away, 
not  caring  to  look  hack,  his  thought  is,  ‘‘Well,  those  people 
don’t  think  much  of  themselves,  do  they?” 

The  builder  who  encourages  the  liberal  use  of  paint  is 
making  business  for  himself.  Some  of  them  may  not  think 
so,  but  theirs  is  a very  short-sighted  view  of  the  matter. 
Any  movement  which  encourages  an  interest  in  cleaner, 
better,  more  orderly  living  is  nothing  less  than  an  adver- 
tising campaign  for  the  man  who  builds. 

Take  the  case  of  a man  who  has  been  putting  in  a long 
season  of  hard  work  out  on  some  section  of  the  frontier 
away  from  bath  tubs  and  other  evidences  of  civilization. 
Some  Saturday  afternoon  he  gets  back  to  town;  and  the 
first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  a bath,  and  new  underwear,  and 
a harder  shop;  and  then,  like  as  not,  he  will  decide  that  his 
old  suit  of  clothes  is  scarcely  up  to  what  it  should  he,  and 
he  will  go  and  buy  a new  one.  And  so  the  barber  shop 
and  the  clothing  store  have  helped  each  other  to  business. 

That’s  the  way  it  works  in  oiir  own  field.  Paint  helps 
to  establish  the  stand.ard  of  living  in  any  community.  And 
the  higher  the  standard  the  more  work  there  always  is  for 
the  builder. — National  Builder. 


Next  to  the  painter’s  skill,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
give  him  greater  confidence  in  his  ability  to  carry  out 
to  the  last  analysis  the  representations  made  to  his  client 
than  the  use  of  first-class  and  reliable  materials. 


Every  man  who  goes  into  business  should  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  conduct  the  business  comfortably  and 
safely — be  it  large  or  small.  He  should  do  all  the  busi- 
ness possible  to  be  done  with  the  means  at  hand,  but 
should  not  overreach  or  spread  out  to  such  a degree  as 
would  make  his  business  unsafe. 
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brings  You  NeW  Customers 


Increases  your  “turn-overs,”  gives 
you  goodly  profits,  can  be  easily 
handled,  makes  attractive  displays. 


the  advertised  wall  coating 


BOOKS  for 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

MacnichoTs  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


100  Per  Cent.  Patriotism. 

Every  officer  and  every  employe  of  Moller  & Schumann 
Company,  Brooklyn,  subscribed  to  the  Third  Liberty  loan. 
The  company  is  said  to  be  one  of  a very  few  in  the  paint 
and  varnish  trade  who  had  a perfect  score.  Its  industrial 
flag  now  contains  ten  stars,  which  is  the  highest  number 
possible.  The  company  reports  one  more  enlistment,  that 
of  R.  C.  Savoye  of  the  credit  department.  Twelve  fornier 
employes  of  the  company  will  soon  be  “over  there.” 


New  Varnish  Cup. 

R.  L.  S.  Doggett,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  recently 
been  granted  a patent  on  a new  varnish  and  color  cup  and 
holder.  It  is  claimed  ^ for  the  new  articles  that  they  give 
unusually  good  results  in  saving  labor  and  material  and 
in  preserving  the  brushes. 


Enamels  for  Government  Requirements. 

The  Moller  & Schumann  Company,  in  a recent  folder, 
announces  the  manufacture  of  a line  of  enamels  which  ard 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  the 
government.  The  shades  which  are  used  are  such  as  will 
not  reflect  light  very  strongly,  and  are  made  especially 
for  use  on  gun  parts,  military  buttons  and  insignias  and 
for  ordnance,  airplane,  automotive  and  other  similar 
needs.  A card  in  colors  is  a part  of  the  folder. 


Elects  New  Officers. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  M.  H. 
Birge  & Sons  Company,  wall  paper  manufacturers,  of  Buf- 
falo, held  on  May  20,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Humphrey  Birge;  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary, Howard  M.  Heston;  treasurer,  Edward  M.  Stroman. 


Claim  More  Profit  for  Painters. 

The  Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works,  Detroit,  Mich., 
have,  in  their  product  called  Sealerine,  an  article  that  has 
lately  been  meeting  with  great  popularity  among  painters 
throughout  the  country. 

When  mixed  with  paint  it  is  claimed  that  it  actually 
saves  30  per  cent,  in  material,  covers  about  200  square  feet 
more  surface  per  gallon  and  produces  a more  snappy, 
durable  and  satisfactory  job.  Considering  the  high  cost 
of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  such  a product  as  Sealerine 
may  be  found  a boon  to  the  painter  by  insuring  a more 
satisfactory  profit  on  every  job.  They  are  offering  the 
“Book  of  Proof”  free  to  all  progressive  painters  who  will 
send  for  it. 


Almost  a Bird. 

Bozeman  Bulger  made  a trip  back  to  his  childhood’s 
happy  home  in  Dadeville,  Ala.,  and  when  he  returned  to 
New  York  he  brought  this  one  with  him: 

A negro  was  on  the  stand  in  an  Alabama  courthouse 
testifying  to  the  details  of  a shooting  scrape.  The  witness 
told  how  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  drew  a revolver  and  began 
firing  at  one  Jim  Henry,  and  how  Jim  Henry  ran  to  save 
himself. 

“You  say  Henry  ran?”  interjected  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense. 

“Dat’s  what  I said.” 

“You  are  sure  he  ran?” 

“Sho’  is!” 

“Well,  did  he  run  fast?” 

“Did  he  run  fa Say,  boss,  ef  dat  nigger  had  ’a’  had 

one  feather  in  his  hand  he’d  a flew.” — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


“Very  interesting  conversation  in  here?”  asked  papa, 
suddenly  thrusting  his  head  through  the  conservatory  win- 
dow, where  Ethel,  Mr.  Tomkins  and  little  Eva  sat  very 
quietly. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Ethel,  ready  on  the  instant  with  a 
reply.  “Mr.  Tomkins  and  I were  discussing  our  kith  and 
kin,  weren’t  we,  Eva?” 

“YethV  they  wath,”  replied  little  Eva.  “Mr.  Tomkins 
thaid,  ‘May  I have  a kith?’  and  Ethel  said,  ‘You  kin!’” — 
Vancouver  Daily  Province. 


A certain  British  soldier’s  letter,  according  to  Punch, 
runs  thus: — 

“I  am  sorry  I cannot  tell  you  where  I am,  because  I am 
not  allowed  to  say.  But  I venture  to  state  that  I am  not 
where  I was,  but  where  I was  before  I left  here  to  go 
where  I have  just  come  from.” 
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National 

War  Savings  Day 
June  28- 

That’s  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That’s  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That’s  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — no 
more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 

In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  villaj^e 
me  War  Savings  Committees  are  preparing  for 
this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th.  Unless 
you  have  already  bought  War  Savings  Stamps 
to  the  $1,000  limit,  get'  busy  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 

They  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 


terly. They  can’t  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their  full 
value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington. 


>UULS£n>IOSSIAIfP$ 


U$UCS  W THE 

UNITED  STATES 
OOVE&KMENT 


Citntr\b\titd  through  Dtrttsion  of  AJverUsing 


This  space  contributed  for  the  l^iuning  of  the  by 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  - NEW  YORK  CITY 
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whiting-AdAms 

RUSHES. 


ALL  GRADES 


FOR  THE  GREAT  CARRIERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  requirements  of  Railroads  and  Steam- 
ships demand  best  quality,  long  wearing 
bristle  brushes. 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

have  for  many  years  been  in  use  for  Railroad 
and  Marine  work  by  the  most  exacting  arti- 
sans. Toughest  and  best  quality  bristles  used 
in  them.  Desirable  styles.  Vulcan  Rubber 
Cemented  method  of  holding  bristles  pre- 
vents shedding  or  failure. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  A 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
RibDoD,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  191B 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 


B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain:  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 


The  Markets 

^Continued  from  page  264  ) 

creasing  supply,  and  this  is  a favorable  factor  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer,  for  it  may  serve,  in  the  long  run, 
to  prevent  any  further  advance  in  the  market.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  predicted  that  the  time  might  come 
when  the  users  of  oil  would  not  he  able  to  get  enough  for 
their  requirements  because  of  the  seed  shortage.  Now  the 
problem  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  one  of  actual  short- 
age of  the  raw  material  as  the  inability  of  the  crushers  of 
the  seed  to  secure  labor  to  keep  their  plants  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

Turpentine. 

There  are  large  stocks  of  turpentine,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  lower  prices.  Standing  alone  it  naturally 
would  be  expected  to,  but  the  prospects  for  the  crop  are  not 
good,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  overhead  expenses  have 
increased,  and  that  thus  far  the  sellers  claim  that  they 
have  hardly  been  able  to  get  the  cost  out  of  what  they  sold, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  chance  for  price  reces- 
sions. Labor  is  hard  to  get,  for  the  war  trades  have  called 
many  of  the  available  men  at  wages  above  the  level  that 
has  been  paid  in  the  naval  stores  field.  It  is  also  said  that 
many  of  the  producers  of  turpentine  and  rosin  have  turned 
from  that  field,  temporarily,  and  have  gone  into  the  food 
producing  field,  where  there  is  a more  urgent  need.  For 
turpentine  in  round  lots  5214c.  is  paid,  and  prices  to  the 
smaller  buyer  are  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
bought. 


Harrison  Works’  New  Booklets. 

The  Harrison  Works,  paint  and  chemical  manufacturers, 
owned  and  controlled  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co., 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  just  issued  six  new  booklets  on 
the  various  products  of  their  manufacture. 

One  is  a list  of  the  heavier  chemicals,  as  alums,  acids 
and  a miscellaneous  variety  under  the  name  of  “Harrison 
Blue  Ribbon  Chemicals.” 

An  attractive  folder  is  the  one  on  “Town  and  Country 
Paint.”  On  the  front  cover  is  a portrait  of  John  Harrison, 
who  founded  the  Harrison  Works  in  1793.  The  hack  cover 
has  as  its  main  color  illustration  a picture  of  a painter’s 
palette,  on  which  are  displayed  eight  of  the  representative 
colors  ground  in  oil.  The  inside  leaves  are  taken  up 
with  samples  of  the  various  tints,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  paints  and  their  methods  of  use,  as 
well  as  a list  of  other  Harrison  products  for  home  im- 
provement. A valuable  adjunct  is  a scale  comprising  vari- 
ous color  combinations  for  use  on  house  exteriors. 

The  subject  of  “Harrison  Oil  Stains”  is  treated  in  a 
two-page  folder,  the  cover  of  which  represents  the  panel 
of  a door  lithographed  with  the  natural  color  and  grain 
of  the  wood.  An  appropriate  three-page  folder  is  the  one 
by  the  name  of  “Harrison  Automobile  and  Carriage  Paint,” 
containing  representative  colors  in  car  painting. 

A most  enticing  view  of  the  porch  of  a country  home  in 
the  hills  is  depicted  on  the  front  cover  of  another  book- 
let, called  “Harrison  Porch  Chair  Enamel,”  which  particu- 
larly draws  attention  to  the  value  of  keeping  porch  furni- 
ture well  painted.  “Shingle  Homes”  is  the  subject  of  the 
sixth  folder,  on  the  front  cover  of  which  is  pictured  a 
beautiful  suburban  home,  with  attractive  surroundings. 

Copies  of  these  booklets  will  he  sent  from  the  home  of- 
fice at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  request. 


Where  a purpose  dominates  a man’s  mind,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  earnestness  and  courage,  it  never  fails  to  at- 
tract all  the  resources  necessary  to  its  success. 


paint  or  reducing  oils,  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Trade  melts  away  from  the  painter  who,  though  polite, 
forgets  to  give  of  his  best,  who  does  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  do  a finished  job,  who  is  a slipshod  workman. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 


Success  in  life  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  per- 
sonal effort.  The  painter,  be  he  young  or  old,  who  is  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  “helping  hand”  is  likely  to  get  tired. 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C hicago 


Loyalty  to  ourselves  must  he  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
that  binds  us  in  loyalty  to  others. 


Shakespeare  tells  us  that  “the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.”  But  the  quality  of  paint  very  often  is! 
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you  have  canvassed  pipe  covering  to  paint,  use 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

It  Fills,  Stops  Suction,  Prevents 
Peeling,  Saves  Paint. 

Or,  when  having  to  line  a ceiling  with  muslin, 
first  apply  a coat  of  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 
to  the  plaster.  Then  paste  and  hang  muslin,  , 
and  when  dry  give  it  a coat  of  Munns  Wall 
Size  and  you  have  a safe  ground  to  work  on. 

Or,  if  you  have  a hot  spongy  wall,  and  perhaps 
full  of  Alkali,  a good  liberal  coat  of  Munns 

Wall  Size  puts  an  end  to  all  trouble. 

1 

When  In  Doubt 

Remember  the  Safest  Foundation  for  Paint, 
Wallpaper,  Kalsomine,  Varnish,  Burlap,  is 
surely  obtained  if  you 

Use  Munns  Wall  Size 

and 

Beware  of  Substitutes 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


IS 
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“F-S”  Products  will  help  you  maintain  your  leadership. 

For  a white  or  colored  dead-flat  finish  on  either  wood 
or  metal,  you  may  specify  “Ef-Es-Co”  with  perfect' as- 
surance that  it  will  complete  your  work  good  properly. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Eourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

‘'Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War'' 

(151)  


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Striping  More  Popular  With  Car  Owner 
— Good  Work  Will  Grow  More  Business 

By  M.  C.  HILLiCK. 


The  automobile  owner  is  calling  for  striping  to 
be  used  upon  bis  car  this  season  to  a greater  extent 
than  for  several  years  past;  the  styles  shown  at  the 
show  last  winter,  perhaps,  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  revival  of  lining  work  upon  the  car. 

While  there  is  not  much  of  this  class  of  decoration 
nlied  to  the  car,  as  a rule,  what  little  does  go  on  must  be 
Lth  mechanically  and  artistically  correct,  to  merit  the 
approval  of  the  elect.  This  lining  work  looks  easy  to  do, 
just  as  one  might  suspect  that  flowing  the  finishing  coat  of 
wnish  is  about  the  easiest  thing  this  side  of  beating  a 
crook  at  his  own  game.  But  it  is  far  from  that,  and  it  is 
onlv  after  long  practice  that  any  one  may  acquire  that  skill 
muitite  to  df  Ine  work  such  as  is  demanded  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Demand  for  Special  Colors. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  jobbing  shop  there  is  a demand 
very  often  for  special  colors  to  be  used  in  the  lining  work, 
and  not  infrequently  these  colors  are  had  working  pig- 
ments being  short  in  flowing  properties,  splotching,  and 
running  wild.  This  latter  quality  is  practically  uncon- 
trollable when  it  becomes  pronounced.  A “short  work- 
ing color — ^that  is,  a color  that  flows  out  in  patches,  or,  as 
one  might  say,  by  “fits  and  jerks”— should  never  be  mixed 
with  raw  linseed  oil,  for  this  only  increases  the  short  pro- 
pensity. Rather,  mix  the  color  with  one  part  quick  rub- 
bing varnish  and  seven  parts  turpentine,  using,  of  course, 

a japan  ground  pigment.  . 

In  all  automobile  work  today  oil  should  be  omitted  from 
the  striping  color.  A japan  ground  color  is  always  better 


controlled,  and  is  more  reliable  in  other  respects.  If  it 
should  chance  that,  to  meet  some  emergency,  oil  must  be 
employed,  a little  rubbing  varnish  would  better  be  used  to 
assist,  in  the  proportion  of  4 ounces  of  pigment  and  15 
drops  of  elastic  rubbing  varnish,  and  thin  to  a pencil  con- 
sistency with  turpentine.  The  writer  has  often  varnished 
over  lining  work,  so  mixed  and  applied,  in  an  hour;  using 
quick-rubbing  varnish  in  place  of  the  elastic  brand,  the 
work  may  under  good  drying  conditions  be  varnished  over 
in  half  that  length  of  time. 

Colors  Bought  in  Tubes. 

A HE  I9THIP1NG  OOLiORS  should  be  purchased  in  col- 
lapsible tubes,  as  in  this  form  of  storage  they  may 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  without  loss  of  any 
virtue.  The  choice  of  a color  for  the  striping  effect  has 
largely  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  work,  considered  quite 
apart  from  the  working  properties.  Colors  used  for 
these  effects  should  both  harmonize  and  contrast  with  the 
field  color.  There  should  be,  for  fine  combination  effects, 
a decided  contrast,  along  with  harmony,  and  to  produce  this 
effect  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  subject  some  study. 
Glaze  colors  have  recently  come  into  favor  with  many  car 
users  and  owners,  and  these  are  comparatiipely  easy  to  pro- 
duce; the  only  disadvantage  being  that  they  call  for  a 
greater  amount  of  work  to  properly  develop  them.  For 
lining  work  the  sword,  or  dagger  pencil,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  will  be  found  the  best  tool — in  fact,  it  Is  the  only 
tool  with  which  to  draw  long  lines.  It  is  the  preferabl® 
practice,  all  things  considered,  to  have  a pencil  for  the  dif- 
ferent widths  of  lines,  although  many  expert  stripers 
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employ  the  same  pencil  with  which  to  lay  lines  of  various 
kinds— round  lines,  fine  lines  and  stout  lines  being  drawn 
with  the  same  pencil.  Only  with  long  experience  and  a 
most  practiced  hand  can  this  method  of  using  the  sword 
pencil  he  made  highly  satisfactory. 

Special  Pencil  Is  Desirable. 

WITH  THE  PENCIL  made  especially  for  a certain 
width  of  line  it  will  he  found  a much  easier  and 
simpler  job  to  get  the  results  desired.  At  this 
time,  if  one  cannot  make  the  pencils,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  procure  them  from  a first  class  brush-making  con- 
cern. For  the  owner  of  a second-hand  car,  wishing  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  the  striping  helps  amazingly  to  sell  the  vehicle. 

It  gives  a youthful  appearance  to  the  car  which  no  amount 
of  varnish  can  do;  it  helps  to  conceal  the  surface  defects, 
to  gloss  over  disfigurements  which  ordinarily  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  would  be  quick  to  see,  and  to  divert  the  eye 
from  physical  shortcomings. 

Such  cars,  so  far  as  their  lines  of  construction  will  admit, 
should  be  painted  in  colors  which  have  a gaiety  and  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  car  owner  and  the  car 
buyer.  They  will  also  need  striping  effects  to  emphasize 
these  colors,  and  to  bring  their  likable  qualities  out  more 
prominently.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  a few  lines  run 
around  the  outside  surface  of  the  main  panels,  at  least,  to 
fetch  out  the  color  possibilities  of  the  car.  These  points 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  painter,  for  they  will  help 
bring  additional  business  and  hold  more  firmly  that  already 
created. 

Add  More  Striping. 

Try  adding  a little  more  striping  to  the  car  as  it  comes 
along,  and  note  if  it  doesn’t  meet  with  favor  and  serve 
as  good  advertising  and  grow  some  business  where 
none  ever  grew  before.  At  this  time,  when  the  repainting 
business  is  going  along  swimmingly,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  materials  which  serve  as  smoothing  and  leveling 
mediums.  So  many  painters,  and  exceedingly  good  paint- 
ers, too,  appear  to  mistake  the  part  which  certain  materials 
play  in  making  up  a surface  of  goodly  value,  and  in  doing 
this  they  often  throw  money  away  that  might  otherwise  be 
saved.  . • 

Now,  to  simplify  the  issue,  let  us  understand  that  rough- 
stuff  is  a leveling  material  when  applied  properly  and  in 
due  time  rubbed  down  with  water  and  artificial  pumice 
stone  or  bricks.  All  the  material  that  goes  before  the 
roughstuff  may  properly  enough  be  called  leveling  mediums, 
these  being  primers  and  fillers,  etc.  The  mission  of  the 
’stuff  is  chiefly  to  make  level,  to  fetch  the  structure  of  pig- 
ment down  perfectly,  so  that  no  hills  nor  hollows  exist. 
Such  a surface  need  not,  and  in  fact  will  not,  be  perfectly 
smooth;  this  will  be  taken  care  of  later,  when  the  varnish 
coats  come  in  for  treatment. 

Making  Smooth  Surface. 

Having  secured  the  right  degree  of  levelness,  and 
the  color  and  the  striping  and  other  essential  work 
having  been  performed,  the  next  need  is  to  make  the 
surface  becomin.gly  smooth,  and,  incidentally,  to  add  to  its 
level  quality,  although  in  a large  way  this  has  already  been 
provided  for.  But  the  chief  work  of  the  rubbing  varnish 
coats  is  to  make  the  desired  smoothness,  so  that  in  flowing 
the  finishing  coat  a complete  finish  may  be  developed — that 
is,  levelness,  smoothness  high  luster,  increased  color 
efficiency  and  all  the  other  attributes  which  grew  out  of  the 
first  two  features  of  the  painting  system. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  the  distinction 
which  needs  to  be  made  between  mere  levelness  and 
smoothness,  both  growing  out  of  processes  similar  in  kind 
and  character.  When  these  difficult  results  coming  from 
and  as  a result  of  the  reduction  processes  above  referred  to 
are  better  undetstood,  or  at  least  appreciated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  living  up  to  their  requirements,  it  will  be  possible 
to  produce  a finish  superior  in  quality  and  at  less  expense. 
In  other  words,  make  the  rougher  processes  and  the  less 
expensive  ones  produce  the  level  surface;  the  finer  ones 
and  the  costlier  produce  the  smooth  surface. 

If  this  practice  is  not  in  vogue  in  your  shop,  why  not  at 
least  give  it  a trial?  It  may  help  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  business  at  considerably  less  cost. 

Ovens  for  Largq  Shops. 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  OVENS  for  shops  large  enough  to 
handle  theni  sufficiently^  and  especially  for  baking 
small  parts  of  the  car,  but  we  also  can  see  how 
the  painter  can  arrange  a comparatively  rapid  plan  of 
painting  and  finishing  the  ear. 
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Paints  and  colors  are  all  made  comparatively  quick  dry- 
ing today,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  them  it  is  possible, 
by  combining  an  iiuroased  volume  of  lieat  during  the  night 
period,  at  least,  to  turn  out  work  about  as  fast  as  the  owner 
may  have  occasion  to  require  it.  Such  work  may  be  made 
quite  as  satisfactory  in  appearance,  and  quite  as  durable,  as 
the  oven  baked,  paint-your-car-while-you-wait  process. 

^yhy  not  formulate  a rapid-painting  method  to  suit  yoiir 
individual  needs?  The  field  is  yours. 

Substitutes  Should  Not  Be  Used. 

The  PRESENT  HIGH  COST  of  materials  has  set  many 
painters  to  considering  the  practicability  of  taking 
over  some  substitutes  for  use  in  thinning  and  in 
making  primers  and  first  coat  materials  of  the  surfacing 
type.  With  raw  linseed  oil  selling  in  bartel  lots  at  $1.54  a 
gallon,  and  with  turpentine  maintaining  a rather  high 
level,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing painter  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  the  medium 
named.  But,  before  resorting  to  a plan  for  displacing  the 
oil  and  the  turpentine  with  substitute  mediums,  it  would 
be  well  to  weigh  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  see,  if 
possible,  both  conclusions  of  the  matter. 

At  the  outset  let  us  understand  that  the  vehicle  painter 
is  not  a large  consumer  of  raw  linseed  oil.  What  he  does 
use,  it  goes  fairly  without  saying,  needs  to  be  of  the  best. 
In  the  fine  colors,  as  a binder,  no  known  substitute  could, 
with  equal  safety,  be  employed.  Raw  linseed  oil  has  the 
property  of  amalgamating  and  uniting  all  manner  of  colors 
without  creating  harmful  effects.  It  is  the  most  reliable 
medium  for  binding  and  making  suitably  elastic  the  prim- 
ing coat  and  all  other  coats  employed  in  the  surfacing 
processes.  In  general  practice,  too,  it  serves  a use  which, 
while  not  calling  for  a large  consumption,  needs  the  real 
article. 

The  fact  that  the  consumption  of  this  material  is  not 
large,  and  that  the  need  of  the  pure  oil  is  vital,  so  far  as 
this  consumption  goes,  would  seem  to  justify  any  pur- 
chasing vehicle  painter  long  to  hesitate  to  buy  a substitute 
oil.  In  quite  the  same  manner  of  speech  one  might  refer 
to  the  use  of  turpentine.  It  is  true  that  a number  of  likely- 
acting  substitutes  could  be  offered  to  take  the  place  of  this 
model  thinner,  but  vehicle  painting  is  concerned  with  the 
use  of  delicate  colors,  easily  acted  upon  by  thinning 
mediums  at  all  coarse  or  colorful  in  their  composition,  and 
almost  all  the  known  substitutes  for  turpentine  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  these  colors  more  or  less  inimical. 
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Roughens  the  Texture. 

Moreover,  these  substitutes  have  an  effect  upon  the  work- 
ing properties  of  the  color  which  in  some  cases  roughens 
the  texture  of  the  color  as  it  flows  to  its  place  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  others  harmfully  affects  the  drying  .quality  of 
the  color.  Notably  is  this  true  of  benzine,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  it  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  petroleum  derivatives. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  buyer  of  these’ mediums 
for  use  in  the  painting  of  cars  and  carriages  might  well 
deem  it  prudent  to  retain  in  his  stock  a sufficient  quantity 
of  them  to  meet  his  actual  needs.  The  first  cost  may  be 
more — in  fact,  is  assuredly  more — but  in  the  final  reckon- 
ing their  economy  is  manifest  in  a four-fold  measure. 

Substance  for  Painting  Radiator. 

AREIADEIR  of  THTS  department  asks  the  writer  to 
give  a substance  for  painting  the  radiator  of  his  car. 
He  wants  something  that  will  stay  on,  and  wear,  qnd 
look  presentable. 

Radiators  require  a paint  or  a material  that  is  thin  in 
body  and  that  will  stand  heat  and  hold  to  a reasonably 
good  appearance  for  the  maximum  length  of  time.  Common 
aluminum  bronze,  thinned  with  lacquer  thinner,  applied  to 
the  radiator  in  a thin  coat  will  give  about  as  durable  a pig- 
ment as  anything.  A thin,  black,  baking  enamel  will  also 
wear  well  and  looks  good  from  start  to  finish.  These  parts 
of  the  car  become  greatly  heated  at  times  and  whatever 
material  is  employed  must  have  the  property  of  standing 
strong  and  fine  under  the  glare  and  wither  of  the  escaping 
heat. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  sure  that  a rapid  method 
of  painting  cars  and  carriages  must  be  observed  in  pres- 
ent-day practice.  The  call  for  work  to  be  pushed  through 
in  a hurry  is  growing  more  insistent;  this  has  resulted  in 
the  installing  of  baking  ovens,  even  where  the  painter,  and 
possibly  the  car  owner,  have  thought  little  of  the  method 
beyond  its  capacity  for  getting  out  work  in  rapid  order. 
But  there  are  many  car  owners,  as  painters  engaged  in  run- 
ning a painting  business  have  lately  discovered,  who  are 
averse  to  having  their  equipment  painted  by  means  of  the 
baking  oven,  preferring  the  old  and  time-honored  natural 
air  drying  method.  To  all  which  the  quick  painting  methods 
which  about  every  color  making  concern  has  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  their  materials,  or  equally  rapid 
processes  invented  by  the  painters,  come  as  a welcome  re- 
lief from  the  oven-baking  plan  of  the  promoters  of  this 
manner  of  quick  work. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 

r . By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  - 


A WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR  of  a Western  railway  pub- 
lication recently  called  upon  the  writer,  while 
visiting  an  Eastern  raiload  shop  plant,  and  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  know  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  methods  were  being  adopted  with  which  to  meet 
the  shop  labor  shortage  due  to  the  war  time  conditions. 

In  the  particular  shop  referred  to,  the  shortage,  to  date, 
among  skilled  help  has  not  been  sufficiently  acute  to  handi- 
cap operations  seriously.  In  the  labor  and  clerical  depart- 
ments the  shortage  has  for  some  time  been  pronounced,  and 
in  these  departments  women  are  being  employed  to  a very 
considerable  extent.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor  is  to  be  increasingly  felt,  and  in  this  country, 
as  in  Canada  and  in  lanus  across  the  sea,  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  women  varnishers  and  painters  will  be  in  demand. 

Just  at  the  present  time  it  is  interesting  to  know,  if  pos- 
sidble,  what  means  are  being  employed  to  equalize  condi- 
tions and  make  them  capable  of  overcoming  any  existing 
war  time  deficiencies.  A certain  master  car  painter  writes 
that,  for  one  thing,  work  should  be  better  performed  than 
formerly,  and,  if  possible,  a better  quality  of  material  em- 
ployed. If  this  is  done  it  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
equipment  in  service  for  longer  periods  and  thus  manifest 
the  economy  of  the  practice. 

“It  stands  to  reason,”  .he  urges,  “that  if  the  processes  are 
made  more  thorough  and  more  numerous,  with  a finer 
quality  of  material  used,  the  work  will  stand  up  better,  will 
make  a neater  and  more  attractive  finish,  and  will  prove 
more  durable  in  every  way.” 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  state  of  the  war  becomes  more 
and  more  acute,  the  equipment  will  be  shopped  less  often 


and  the  strain  upon  the  paint  and  varnish  will  be  greater; 
the  surface  built  up  carefully  and  with  the  best  grade  of 
material,  under  this  form  and  measure  of  service,  will  show 
its  mettle  and  prove  its  value  and  become  an  asset, 
rather  than  a liability. 

Record  For  Economy. 

In  locomotive  work  across  the  sea,  in  days  before  the 
war,  this  class  of  work  made  a record  for  itself  in  point  of 
economy  and  actual  money  value,  that  has  never  been  dis- 
counted, and  if  it  was  profitable  then  why  shouldn’t  it  be 
profitable  now  in  the  days  of  a growing  scarcity  of  labor? 
In  the  paint  shop  machine  work  does  not  largely  figure, 
so  it  is  not  a question  of  introducing  new  or  additional  ma- 
chinery to  take  the  place  of  the  vacancies  due  to  enlist- 
ments and  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft;  scaffolding 
and  such  other  mechanical  means  which  must  be  employed 
should  be  made  suffficiently  light  and  easy  working  to  en- 
able one  employe  to  handle  them  without  assistance. 

This  matter,  of  course,  ought  to  have  been  attended  to 
long  ago,  in  the  case  of  numerous  shops  where  big,  cum- 
bersome staging  has  been  used,  but  with  plenty  of  help 
available  at  all  times  to  miake  the  handling  of  such  devices 
comparatively  easy,  the  actual  necessity  failed  to  make  the 
impression  that  it  is  bound  to  do  to-day. 

Shop  Conditions  Should  Be  "Workable. 

Then  as  to  the  shop  conditions;  these  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  rendered  as  workable,  as  possible.  Plenty 
of  the  best  light  should  be  one  feature  of  the  new 
dispensation  for,  with  this  aaenev  established  to  its  fullest 
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extent,  the  minimum  number  of  men  will  prove  equal  to 
producing  the  maximum  output.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  lesser  number  of  men  at  once  become  more  efficient  and 
to  a large  extent  succeed  in  doing  what  the  greater  number 
formerly  accomplished. 

On  the  platform,  or  in  the  second  story,  where  the 
small  fixtures  are  sometimes  attended  to,  the  installation  of 
labor-saving  devices  will  be  the  means  of  making  it  easy 
for  a considerably  reduced  number  of  employes  to  produce 
an  amount  of  work  equal  to  what  the  bigger  number  has 
in  the  past  produced.  . 

In  the  introduction  of  artificial  lighting  systems  it  should 
be  seen  to  that  a good,  effficient  plan  of  lighting  the  shop 
be  adopted.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  car  the  volume  of 
light  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  all  men  to  work  at  top 
speed  and  to  the  best  advantage.  The  importance  of  this 
feature  of  shop  conveniences  will  grow  more  apparent  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  shop  force  becomes  less  and  less  and 
the  call  for  an  enlarged  output  grows  more  insistent. 

Value  of  Good  Tools. 

Perhaps  at  no  previous  period  has  the  value  of  good  tools 
and  materials  been  more  in  evidence.  The  fewer  men  to  use 
them,  with  a superior  brand  of  brushes  and  materials,  are 
able  to  secure  results  far  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
greater  number,  with  the  poorer  tools  and  materials,  suc- 
ceed in  getting.  A first-class  paint  or  color  brush,  for 
example,  in  the  hands  of  a good  mechanic  will  produce 
more  anu  better  work  than  twice  that  number  of  inferior 
brushes  will  be  able  to  do.  Why  not  think  on  these  things? 

Main  Factors  in  Surfacing  Building. 

Formerly,  if  one  were  to  ask  an  old  time  vehicle 
painter,  which,  of  course  includes  the  car  painter, 
the  main  factor  in  surface  building  he  would  at  once 
be  informed  "the  priming  coat.’’  About  every  youth  who 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  paint  shop  was  taught  to 
respect  the  value  of  the  priming  coat  and  to  set  great  store 
by  it.  He  was  taught  that,  with  the  primer  right  all  other 
tnings  would  be  added.  So,  in  time,  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood that  about  all  the  other  processes  and  activities 
swung  in  their  orbit  around  the  priming  coat. 

To-day,  this  same  reverence  for  the  first  coat  that  goes 
upon  the  vehicle — assuming  that  it  is  a new  one — is  dis- 
played, and  when  a job  is  in  question  relative  to  its  quality, 
etc.,  the  first  query  is  concerning  the  character,  dependa- 
bility and  general  usefulness  of  the  priming  coat.  Appar- 
ently, it  all  depends  upon  this  coat;  if  the  primer  is  right, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  well  and  the  outcome  need 
no  longer  be  in  doubt. 

• However,  while  the  primer  is  a main  factor  it  is  not 
the  main  factor.  The  coat  coming  immediately  after  the 
primer — call  it  what  you  may — is  equally  responsible  for  the 
results  to  be  developed.  The  first  surfacing  coat  after  the 
priming  coat,  called  the  filler  coat,  has  an  important  work  to 
do,  and  with  this  first  coat  it  must  act  as  shock  absorber 
for  all  the  later  coatings. 

Following  these  two  coats  come  other  coats  in  the  plan 
of  surface  building,  all  of  which  must  be  of  the  best  pos- 
sible composition  and  make.  Four  facts  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  connection  with  these  surface  building 
coats,  namely,  smoothness  of  application,  depth  of  film, 
fineness  of  grinding,  and  their  capacity  to  lay  close  to- 
gether and  yield  a smooth  and  close  textured  finish. 

Attention  to  Surface  Building. 

The  priming  coat  itself  should  have  the  capacity  to  stick 
as  fast  as  anything  can  stick,  to  penetrate  as  deep  as  it  is 
necessary  that  any  medium  should,  and  to  wear  like  the 
hide  of  the  swine.  With  such  a primer  at  the  base  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  fabric  one  need  not  be  long  in  doubt  as 
to  the  wear  and  tear  quality  of  the  finish,  and  its  abilty 
to  stand  up  and  shine  on  in  the  face  of  the  hardest  sort  of 
service. 

The  mistake  is  often  made,  in  these  days  of  haste  and 
quick  lunches,  to  shorten  the  natural  drying  period  of  the 
priming  coat  whereas,  if  anything,  the  drying  period 
should  be  lengthened  to  better  insure  a perfect  state  of 
drying.  Atop  of  this  any  reasonable  finish  will  last  glori- 
ously. 

The  Economical  Finish. 

PERHAPS  THIS  MAjY  be  deemed  a topic  worth  while  at 
this  time,  when  prices  of  labor  and  material  appear  to 
be  on  the  point  of  vanishing  in  a soaring  cloud;  at  any 
rate,  there  are  some  details  connected  with  the  work  which, 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMP  B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — ■ 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


if  rightly  Handled,  may  b6  the  means  of  making  the  finish 
more  economical  than  it  is  under  any  rule  of  procedure 
based  on  former  practice. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  rubbing  the  surface  with 
water  and  artificial  pumice  stone  in  the  forms  of  blocks  is 
the  one  supreme  method  of  getting  a surface  level;  it  may 
not  make  a smooth  surface,  but  it  is  supposed  to  make  a 
level  one,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done  it  will  do  so. 

Then,  with  fine  sandpaper,  the  smoothing  process  pro- 
ceeds, and  at  the  conclusion  we  sliould  have  both  a smooth 
and  a level  surface  over  which  to  cast  thi;  color  and  the 
finish. 

Time  was  in  the  affairs  of  the  railway  coach  paint  shop 
when  a foundation  of  rubbing  varnish  was  developed  and 
upon  this  a smooth  and  level  surface  was  again  worked  out 
as  a means  of  supplementing  that  produced  by  the  rough- 
stuff  and  rubbing  practice.  Through  this  combination  of 
means  and  mediums  a very  satisfactory  finish,  so  far  as 
looks  were  concerned,  came  to  be  a part  of  the  painting 
practice. 

Work  Slower  and  Costlier. 

But  the  work  was  much  slower  and  costlier  than  the  pres- 
ent method,  and  this  being  discovered  through  a series  of 
experiments,  the  former  practice  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  repeating  process  of  varnishing  the  car,  with  rubbing 
varnish  being  left  out,  and  no  smoothing  or  leveling 
methods  being  made  use  of  after  the  rubbing  of  the  rough- 
stuff. 

This  has  been  called  the  economical  finish,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent above  Indicated  it  is  such,  but  it  is  still  capable  of 
being  modified  and  improved  upon.  As  for  example:  The 

brush  work  performed  by  many  painters— we  had  almost 
said,  the  great  majority  of  painters — is  not  of  a sort  to 
maintain  the  smoothness  and  the  levelness  built  directly 
above  the  priming  coat,  or  above  the  old  paint  structure,  in 
case  it  is  left  as  a basis  for  the  new  finish  to  be  applied. 

For  a real  economical  finish  all  brush  work  should  be 
of  the  best;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  free  from  brush 
marks,  from  all  symptoms  of  rough  texture,  and  it  should 
not  be  crossed  at  panel  ends  until  two  or  three  shades  of 
color  are  developed.  When  the  surface  is  being  brought 
along,  through  the  various  processes  of  painting  an.i  var- 
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LIQUID  VELVET  is  the  favorite  wall  finish  of  the  painter  who 
realizes  the  wisdom  of  completing  a job  quickly  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble  and  labor.  Unu'ually  large  spread  and  easy 
working  qualities  make 


the  most  economical  finish.  And  then,  Liquid  Velvet  will  not 
crack,  chip  or  peel  an  i does  not  show  laps  or  brttsh  marks 

LIQUID  VELVET  means  a job  that  is  sure  to  satisfy — a job  that 
will  be  a credit  to  you,  no  matter  how  particular  your  customer  may  be. 

LIQUID  VELVET  has  an  oil  base  and  is  washable.  Made  in 
white  and  attractive  colors. 


Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  merit  are  Master  Varniih, 
Pyramid  Floor  Finish  and  Flexico  White  Enamel. 

Write  for  booklets. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1406  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Tears 


When  we  say  that— we  mean  everything  it  would  naturally  come 
into  contact  with.  Even  28%  Ammonia  has  no  effect  upon  it. 


NOW 


Shellac  is  now  getting  to  be  a term  of  the  paer.  For  floors,  woodwork,  furni- 
mre  and  everythiag  inside,  every  up-to-date  painter  is  now  usinff  DEGRAH 
Begrah  js  cheaper  and  Degrah  is  better.  Say  to  your  .Jobber  or  Dealer  ••  I 
wantBegrah.  Send  for  leaflet  showing  sample  on  paper  and  giving  full  in- 
formation on  this  revolutionary  product  mu  111 


Gold  Medal  Winner 


Its  lime-proof  colors  wash  perfectly.  Imitated  ev^erywhere,  but  there’s  nothing 
like  old  KEISTONA — first  on  the  market — and  quality  telle.  Send  for  Free 
• color  card. 
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KEYSTONE 

Keystona  Building 


VARNISH  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


nlshing,  it  needs  to  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  brushiness 
and  from  all  forms  of  roughness.  This  is  at  least  one  way 
of  helping  to  bring  about  the  economical  finish. 

Blisters. 

Tub  varnish  surface,  dry  or  aparently  so,  when 

afflicted  with  little  eruptions,  after  the  fashion  of 
pustules  on  the  human  cuticle,  is  said  to  have  blist- 
ered. In  former  days  when  the  wooden  coach  rode  the  rails 
with  majestic  splendor  we  were  wont  to  ascribe  the  disease 
to  moisture  in  the  wood  for  one  thing,  and  to  exposing  the 
newly  finished  surface  too  quickly  to  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  to  the  presence  of  oil  or  grease  on  the  surface 
directly  under  the  finishing  .coat  or  between  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding coats  of  varnish  or  of  color. 

The  last  mentioned  causes  still  hold  true  of  this  blister- 
ing ailment,  but  the  moisture  element  in  the  surface  will 
hardly  pass  the  truthful  censor.  Letting  the  car  out  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sunshine  during  this  and  the  remaining 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  very  soon  after  it  has 
been  varnished,  will  serve  to  expose  a fine,  elastic  varnish 
to  a condition  from  which  it  can  hardly  escape  unscathed. 
The  more  elastic  the  varnish  the  more  likely  it  is  to  suffer 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  under  the  conditions  here  mdi- 
C9-t6d. 

A varnish  carrying  a large  percentage  of  oil  in  its  com- 
position must,  of  course,  suffer  most  from  an  mtense  h^t 
due  to  the  softening  of  the  oil  and  its  expansion  into  the 
small  eruptions  referred  to. 

Acts  Through  Chemical  Law. 

The  varnish  supple  and  full  of  elasticity  when  acted  upon 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  that  suppleness  and  surplus  oil 
composition  has  matured  and  hardened  down  to  a point 
where  it  is  controlled  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  gum 
constituents,  simply  must,  through  the  chemical  law,  break 
forth  into  the  blisters.  » 

The  prevention  of  these  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  tha^ 
the  cure,  once  they  have  developed.  And  this  prevention  is 
comparatively  simple.  Allow  no  oil  or  grease  or  any  other 
foreign  substance  or  material  to  get  cast  over  any  of  the 
coats  of  color  or  varnish.  Then,  when  the  finishing  coat  of 
varnish  has  been  flowed  and  the  car  has  been  pronounced 
safely  finished,  permit  it  to  have  plenty  of  time— three  or 
four  days  at  the  least — ^in  which  to  mature  and  harden. 

Then,  if  the  powers  that  be,”  can  be  persuaded  to  allow 
the  surface  to  be  freely  soused  with  water  and  lightly  dried 
off  with  a clean  wash  leather,  we  shall  see  a rapid  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  blisters.  In  a large  way,  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  finishing  varnish  and  of  oil  coats  of  paint 
thrust  prematurely  into  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  with  the  trouble  confined  to  these  two 
materials  it  should  he  a comparatively  easy  one  to  control. 

The  White  Shop  Interior. 

THEiRB  is  an  urgent  demand  for  more  light  in  the 
paint  shop,  both  freight  and  passenger,  and  a friend 
of  this  department  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  shop 
interior,  ceiling  and  walls,  be  painted  white — or  treated  to 
a dose  of  white  wash.  This  latter,  the  writer  believes,  may 
be  profitably  supplemented  by  a cold  water  paint;  it  may 
cost  more  than  the  whitewash  at  the  beginning,  but  its 
value,  in  a general  way,  will  soon  become  manifest. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a white  interior  for  the  shop 
would  be  a big  boon  to  the  shop  dark,  and  poorly  lighted, 
both  natural  and  artificial.  It  has  been  the  writer’s  ex- 
perience to  work  for  many  j'ears  in  a shop,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  which  have  been  regularly  painted  white  and  the 
advantage  of  such  an  interior,  and^  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  working  in  a place  so  nicely  kept  in  a color  to 
promote  the  largest  volume  of  light  possible,  can  scarcely 
be  comprehended. 

Personally,  we  should  have  the  scaffold  standards,  the 
scaffolds  and  all  the  furnishings  painted  blank  white.  While 
there  is,  of  course,  something  of  a glare  to  the  bare  white 
walls,  there  is  also  a splendid  compensation  in  the  increased 
light  commanded.  v 

The  Saw  Tooth  Roof. 

The  saw  tooth  roof  for  the  paint  shop  has  been  praised 
unstintedly,  and  probably  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  fine  things 
said  in  its  favor,  but  unless  this  form  of  roof  is  provided 
with  skylights  in  both  slants  of  the  roof,  thus  giving  a 
double  volume  of  light,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  writer  as 
the  best  all-round  roof  from  which  to  garner  natural  light. 

Then,  about  the  walls  of  the  shop,  there  should  be  a con- 
tinuous series  of  windows  affording  a great  volume  of  light 
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“I  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.  And,  my  dear,  of  course, 
I didn’t  really  need  it,  hut — ” 

* * H:  * 

"‘What  if  it  is  only  a few  blocks?  Here,  taxi!” 

* * * * 

“I  know  I’d  feel  a lot  better  if  I ate  less,  but  I simply 
must  have  a big  order  of — ” 

H:  H: 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with 
significant  craters  and  “plum-caked”  with  unspeakable 
things  that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can’t  hear  all 
that  some  of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can’t,  isn’t 
it?  It  wouldn’t  make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against 
those  blood-crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave 
after  wave  because  they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  “God’s 
anointed  shepherd  of  the  German  people.” 

* 


It  isn’t  that  we  Americans  are  a selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let’s  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a good  round 
4%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Savings  Stamps. 


WS.S. 

mR  SAYINGS  ST4MPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON 


Contributtd  through  Division  of  Adoertising  United  States  Goo’t,  Comm,  on  Public  Information 

This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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Yes  Sir!  — Sealerine  is  the  pain- 
ter’s pal — because  it  makes  his 
pocketbook  joyous/ 

It  puts  pep  in  paint  — makes  it  cover  200 
more  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon  — 
actually  saving  30%  in  material. 

Sealerine  makes  paint  step  lively  — teaches 
it  that  a painter  is  working  for  p ofit, 
and  not  for  fun ! 

SEALERINE 

□ REC.USPAT  OFFICE  OH 

The  Silent  Partner  of  Paint  ^ | 

31  years  of  making  good  — with 
thousands  of  users  and  boosters. 

It  knocks  the  devilment  out  of  paint  — 
such  as  peeling,  cracking,  chalking — and 
puts  smiles,  pride  and  profit  in  every  job. 


Our  BOOK  of  PROOF  is  crammed 
with  facts  figures,  uses  and — directions. 
Send  for  it  — its  free. 


SEALERINE  is  sold  by  leading  distributors 
everywhere. 


I Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works  | 
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from  at  least  three  sides  of  the  building.  Preferably  this 
light  should  be  had  from  a point  a few  feet  above  the  floor 
and  extend  upward  to  a height  well  above  the  roof  of  the 
car.  The  initial  expense,  compared  with  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  allowing  light  to  sift  into  the  shop,  may  at  first 
glance  seem  prohibitive,  but  when,  over  against  this  gen- 
erous plan  of  furnishing  the  working  force  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable elements  necessary  to  its  success,  is  placed  the 
dark  and  ill-lighted  working  space  with  all,  the  disadvan- 
tages trooping  along  in  its  wake,  the  latter  day  plan  comes 
forth  a gallant  winner. 

It  is  high  time  the  dark  shop,  with  the  miserable  condi- 
tions accompanying  it,  be  obsoleted.  What  the  car  painters 
need  as  one  important  step  toward  winning  the  war  is  a 
shop  flooded  with  both  artiflcial  and  natural  light,  and 
equipped  with  real  labor  saving  conveniences.  Why  not? 

Feeding  the  Varnish. 

The  old  time  carriage  painter  would  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  feeding  varnish  through  the  medium  of  reno- 
vators and  agencies  of  a like  nature.  Nevertheless, 
car  painters  are  practically  agred  that  renovating  mediums 
are  a real  help  in  keeping  the  varnish  bright  and  full  of 
life  to  the  maximum  limit.  Indeed,  the  foreman  car  painter 
of  experince  will  tell  you  that  not  a few  of  the  renovating 
mediums  constitute  a food  of  no  mean  value  for  the  varnish. 

Tabulated  facts  upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  varnish,  as 
displayed  upon  the  coach  surface  will  show  that  the  varnish 
maintained  through  the  use  of  renovating  and  cleaning 
mediums  of  the  oil  emulsion  type,  in  comparison  with  the 
finished  surface  allowed  to  go  without  any  cleaning  atten- 
tion at  all,  prove  tfiat  the  proper  cleaning  and  renovating 
of  the  varnish  not  only  prolongs  its  life,  but  furnishes  a 
superior  brilliancy  and  appearance  as  the  days  of  service 
advance. 

The  newly  varnished  car  could  be  greatly  improved  in 
appearance,  and  even  made  to  wear  better  if  it  were  al- 
lowable in  railway  circles,  as  it  is  in  carriage  and  automo- 
bile circles,  to  wash  the  surface  with  clean,  cool  water  sev- 
eral times  following  its  release  from  the  shop,  permitting 
one  day  to  intervene  between  washings.  This  treatment 
would  serve  to  harden  the  varnish,  to  improve  its  lustre, 
and  give  it  a power  to  hold  up  under  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  other  inimical  weather  conditions,  as  it  could  not  oth- 
erwise do. 

Light  Drying  OfF  Only. 

In  washing  the  freshly  applied  varnish  it  is  not  permis- 
sible to  wipe  the  finish  hard  with  a wash  leather.  A light 
drying  ofi  with  the  leather  is  all  that  is  required;  is  all 
that  it  should  have,  in  fact.  It  is  an  easy  matter  prac- 
tically to  ruin  the  lustre  of  the  varnish  through  rubbing  it 
over  much  and  excessively  with  the  wash  leather.  At  no 
time  should  much  pressure  be  bestowed  upon  the  finish. 

As  a rule,  we  do  not  approve  of  applying  renovating  or 
cleaning  mediums  to  the  newly  varnished  car  before  sur- 
face' shows  at  least  some  manifestation  of  being  in  real 
need  of  restorative  measures.  With  the  beginning  of  clean- 
ing operations  it  should  be  an  approved  policy  to  syste- 
matically and  at  regular  intervals  apply  the  cleaning  me- 
dium. 

If  these  are  of  good  quality  they  may  be  accepted  as 
fine  and  substantial  feeders  for  the  varnish,  and  they  will 
greatly  assist  to  maintain  the  finish  in  a goodly  state  of 
preservation  long  after  the  varnish,  if  left  to  its  own 
resources,  would  have  shown  a worn  and  jaded  appear- 
ance. In  view  of  these  advantages  why  not  clean  and 
renovate  the  surface  regularly? 


A Linotol  Booklet. 

The  Pennsylvania  Linseed  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh^ 
Pa.,  has  issued  a booklet  dealing  with  the  uses  of  its  prod- 
uct, which  is  described  as  a synthetic  oil,  which  is  intended 
to  be  used,  genei-ally  in  conjunction  with  linseed  oil  as  a 
paint  vehicle'. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  oil  do  not  claim  that  this  oil 
is  intended  to  replace  raw  linseed  oil  in  all  cases.  They  do 
claim  that  it  will  save  the  latter  oil  now  in  small  supply, 
and  that  it  will  blend  perfectly  with  that  oil.  The  booklet 
just  issued  answers  all  questions  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  propounded  as  to  the  uses  and  the  virtues  of  Linotol. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


The  many  friends 

of  S.  R.  Fenton,  fac- 
tory manager  for  the 
Devoe  and  Raynolds  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  for- 
merly railv/ay  representa- 
tive of  the  concern,  with 
the  eastern  .section  of  the 
country  as  his  territory, 
will  learn  with  extreme  re- 
gret that  on  account  of 
continued  ill  health  he  has 
been  compelled  to  sever 
connection  with  the  com- 
pany and  retire  from  all 
activities.  “Sam”  Fenton 
is  a most  likeable  man, 
with  the  happy  faculty  of  making  and  retaining  friends,  all 
of  whom  are  trusting  that  his  health  may  improve  and  that 
he  may  get  back  in  harness  again  and  capable  of  pulling  his 
usual  big  load  of  responsibility. 

T.  J.  Lawler,  formerly  railway  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rolled  Gold  Company,  was  recently  visiting  friends  in 
New  York,  looking  the  picture  of  health.  Mr.  Lawler’s 
home  is  in  St.  Louis,  but  he  does  like  to  take  an  occasional 
vacation  in  little  old  New  York. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  is  apparently  trying  to  make 
the  most  out  of  suggestion,  for  here  they  come  with  a 
sleeper  named  “La  Sonamhula,”  and  the  sign  writers  en- 
gaged in  applying  the  lettering  are  saicj  to  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  awake  when  engaged  in  getting  the  sleep  provoking 
cognomen  in  place. 

'R.  T.  Walbank,  for  many  years  railway  representative — 
and  a mighty  fine  ^ne,  let  us  say  in  passing— of  the  Glidden 
Varnish  Company,  has  severed  all  relations  with  the  varnish 
making  business,  and  gone  to  his  ranch  in  Idaho,  where 
he  expects  to  handle  thoroughbreds  and  live  the  life  of  a 
king  with  a country. 

Fred  Ball,  son  of  his  father,  is  now  visiting  the  railway 
trade  in  the  interests  of  the  Flint  Varnish  Company.  It  is 
at  Mr.  Ball’s  place,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  that  his  father,  the  vet- 
eran, Fred  S.  Ball,  for  many  years  master  car  painter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  is  stopping.  Fred,  Jr.’s,  children  think 
that  grandpa  is  one  of  the  finest  playmates  imaginable  out- 
side of  school  hours,  .which  makes  it  smooth  sailing  for  the 
venerable  skipper  of  the  Ball  ship  of  state. 

Master  Painter  S.  E.  Breese,  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway,  was  in  New  York  recently,  and 
while  there  a numbep  of  master  painters,  located  in  the 
vicinity,  met  together  informally  and  enjoyed  a social  hour 
or  two  that  made  one  think  of  an  old-time  convention  un- 
der full  steam. 

A recent  line  from  the  association’s  second  vice-president, 
E.  L.  Younger,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway’s  painting 
staff,  and  incidentally,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  advises  that  he  has  been  catching  a whiff  of  the 
Gulf  zephyrs  at  New  Orleans  and  otherwise  enjoying  the 
famous  good  things  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  city. 

The,y  are  selling  railroads  at  bargain  counter  prices  up  in 
the  Dominion  provinces,  according  to  late  dispatches.  The 
other  day  no  less  than  seven  roads  were  listed  as  having 
been  sold  at  a combined  cost  of  only  $528,000.  These  roads 
each  ifehow  in  the  time  tables  having  one  train  at  least  each 
way  daily.  Just  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
foremen  painters  is  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  a safe  guess 
that  some  of  them  are  over-seas  helping  to  make  the  world 
a safe  place  for  decent  people  to  live  in. 

On  account  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  wage  increase  a 
number  of  strikes  in  various  railway  shops,  both  East  and 
West,  have  lately  occurred,  and  there  have  prompted  Di- 
roetar  Ociieral  Mc-\doo  to  issue  a statement  sharply  crit- 


icising employes  who  have 
struck.  They  are  reminded 
that  they  ere  now  working 
for  the  government,  and 
in  the  present  emergency 
should  give  it  loyal  sup- 
port. The  thrifty  railway 
painter  may  well  consider 
it  an  appropriate  time  to 
ply  his  trade  with  neat- 
ness and  persistence.  It’s 
the  logical  manner  of 
painting  in  brilliant  colors 
the  great  white  wa.y  to 
Berlin. 

In  the  line  of  improve- 
ment work  approved  by  the  Railroad  -Administration  an  ap- 
parently large  amount  has  been  given  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railway.  For  shop  buildings,  engine  houses,  etc.,  tne 
amount  reaches  $3,407,221.  At  Concord.  N.  H.,  an  engine 
house  is  to  be  erected,  costing  $800,000:  one  at  East  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  will  cost  $770,000  and  one  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
$7.50,000.  Others  of  lesser  note  will  be  built  on  the  sarne 
road,  and  the  total  will  show  that  the  painting  force  is  o 
have  new  and  better  quarters  in  which  to  earn  its  cor.n  pone 
and  molasses. 

At  Glenwood,  Pa.,  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  with  the  approval  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, will  build  shops  and  an  engine  house,  having  a 
capacity  of  from  40  to  50  engines  a month.  This  will 
vide  for  a tidy  little  band  of  brush  wielders.  At  Cuinber- 
land,  Md.,  the  same  road  contemplates  the  erection  of  shops 
and  an  engine  house  to  cost  about  $1,300,000,  and  at 
town,  Ohio,  another  shop  and  engine  house,  to  cost  $740,000, 
will  be  erected.  This  looks  like  a tidal  wave  of  p^sperity 
for  the  department  under  Master  Painter  .John  D.  Wright. 

Employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  now  number  more  than  12,548.  A recent 
issue  of  the  Mutual  Magazine  published  by  the  employes  of 
the  road  devoted  42  pages  to  publishing  8,415  of  the  names 
of  these  men.  The  above  number  would  make  a formidable 
army  in  times  when  men  are  reckoned  by  thousands  rather 
than  by  millions,  as  at  present.  However,  it  is  a record  to 
be  proud  of,  and  the  painting  craft  is  made  conspicuous  by 
having  contributed  its  mite  to  that  record  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

The  Rock  Island  lines  plan  to  send  a "sninke  kit”  to  each 
of  the  2,074  Rock  Island  men  now  in  army  and  navy  serv- 
ice. To  date  about  $2,200  in  smokes  and  ether  articles  of 
comfort  have  been  sent  across..  A_  number  from  the  depart- 
ment presided  over  by  Master  Painter  George  Warlick  are 
with  the  “boys”  plugging  for  your  Uncle  Samuel  “on  the 
other  side.” 

The  Missouri  Pacific  established  a pension  system  .July  1, 
1917,  and  at  this  writing  there  are  44  beneficiaries.  -All  em- 
ployes, including  painters,  are  eligible  to  the  rolls  of  the 
system. 

To  carry  workmen  to  the  Lndust’  ial  plants  now  require  on 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  370  passenger  cars  above  the 
normal  passenger  requirements  of  the  road.  The  daily 
movement  of  passengers  in  each  direction  is  frim  31,000  to 
32,500  dailv.  The  road  is  said  to  carry  every  Saturday  about 
10,000  soldiers  on  furlough  from  Camp  Dix  and  Camp  Meade 
to  their  homes.  This  number  is  carried  back  on  Sunday. 
This  explains  why  the  painting  department  under  the  di- 
rection of  Master  Painter  John  F.  Gerhaart  is  thriving  like 
an  ice  cream  factory  in  July. 

It  cost  the  Chicago  and  Nortlr  Western  Railway  $721  per 
car  for  repairs,  painting  included,  applied  during  last  year, 
which  was  $220  per  car  in  excess  of  the  cost  during  1915. 
Master  Painter  -A.  E.  Green  of  the  Chicago  shops  of  the 
company  is  able  to  show  a substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
per  car,  painting  and  varnishing,  labor  and  material,  as 
compared  to  that  of  three  years  ago. 


Phoebe  Will  Retire. 

It  is  with  real  sorrow  that  this  column  has  to 
announce  that  hereafter  the  famous  Phoebe  Snow 
must  retire  as  the  chief  publicity  agent  for  the 
Lackawanna  railway. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  pronounced  by  Phoebe  to  be 
the  most  horrid  man  she  has  ever  met,  but  the  genial 
Mr.  McAdoo  is  unrelenting  and  the  prospect,  at  this 
writing,  is  that  Phoebe  will  soon  have  to  earn  her 
daily  salt  outside  the  railroad  publicity  business.  It 
is  gravely  intimated  that  she  may  become  a fried- 
egg  slinger  at  one  of  those  counter  service  places 
where  you  eat  the  paper  napkin  for  dessert. 
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— or  when  it’s  inside 
where  wear,  misuse  and 
abuse  are  apt  to  join  in 
trying  to  ruin  the  job  in 
record  time — 

apply  the  varnish  that 
knows  how  to  stand  the 
gaff,  take  punishment 
and  smile  back  like  it 
never  knew  there  was 
anything  wrong.  That 
varnish  is 
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Pale,  quick-drying,  elastic  and 
easy-working,  you’ll  find  it 
mighty  satisfactory  to  use. 
Try  it  on  your  next  job. 
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T'p'  V'/^TT  want  to  land  the  best 
jobs  at  prices  that  pay 
you  good  profit,  write  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Service  Dept.  They  will  orig- 
inate complete  color  plans  that  will 
turn  the  trick. 


A service  flag  that  tells  the  story  of  the  shopmen’s  pa- 
triotism was  recently  dedicated  by  the  employes  of  the 
Topeka  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. The  unique  flag,  painted  and  lettered  by  B.  D.  Mile- 
ham,  apprentice  instructor  at  the  Santa  Fe’s  Topeka  shops, 
contains  198  stars,  which  represent  the  number  of  men  who 
at  the  date  of  the  dedication  had  left  the-  service  of  the 
road’s  mechanical  department  at  Topeka  to  join  the  United 
States  army  and  navy.  The  dedication  ceremonies.  May  18, 
were  presided  over  by  Shop  Superintendent  M.  J.  Drury, 
and  the  principal  speaker  was  Master  Locomotive  Painter 
J.  W.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Gibbons  eulogized  the  men  who  have 
gone  forth  to  help  win  the  war,  and  his  remarks  were  most 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  great  crowd  of  citizens  and 
fellow  shop  men  assembled  for  the  event.  Since  the  flag 
was  dedicated  additional  men  from  the  Topeka  shops  have 
joined  the  colors,  making  the  total  several  over  200.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  Mr.  Gibbons’  spare  moments  have  been  de- 
voted to  speaking  in  various  parts  of  Kansas  in  behalf  of 
the  different  causes  organized  to  promote  war  activities 
and  create  funds  for  their  prosecution. 

And  now,  out  in  California,  near  where  Master  Painter 
Henry  E.  Brill  of  the  San  Bernandino  shops  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  is  helping  to  win  the  war,  they  have  discovered 
a giant  rabbit  bush  which  grows  6 or  8 feet  high.  For  the 
pleasure  of  the  botanists  the  bunny  stalk  is  termed  the 
Chrysothamnus.  It  grows  rubber  to  the  extent  of  6 or  7 per 
cent.,  and  if  the  industry  of  growing  the  giant  rabbit  bush 
proves  the  success  it  is  anticipated  Foreman  Brill  is  ex- 
pected to  hereafter  use  only  rubber-set  brushes  and  spread 
rubber  inoculated  paint.  Dear  old  California  is  a wonder- 
fully versatile  section,  after  all,  and  you  couldn’t  move 
Henry  Brill  out  of  it  with  a 40  horse-power  tractor. 

The  Erie  railroad  is  to  spend  $2,382,156  for  shop  buildings, 
engine  houses,  and  shop  improvements  generally.  Some- 
thing like  $411,191  will  be  expended  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  where 
Master  Locomotive  Painter  John  Kahler  is  located,  in  mak- 
ing shop  and  terminal  improvements,  and  here’s  hoping  that 
John  may  fall  heir  to  the  very  latest  devices  for  facilitating 
the  monthly  output. 

Among  the  improvements  planned  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  is  a car  repair  shop  at  Avis,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
$746,000.  The  car  shops  at  East  Buffalo,  of  the  Central  lines 
are  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  to  the  extent  of  some 
$520', 000.  At  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  is  to  be  erected  a car  re- 
pair shop  to  cost  $198,000,  all  of  which  shows  that  the  car 
repair  business  on  the  Central  is  a big  and  growing  indus- 
try. Increased  painting  forces  at  these  places  have  been 
planned  for.  and  altogether  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
brush  wielders  are  to  get  their  chance  to  paint  the  Pfus- 
sian  blue. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railway  has  arranged  to  expend 
$2,231,080  for  shop  buildings,  engine  houses,  etc.,  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  Michigan  City,  Ind.  A new  steel  car  repair  shop 
at  West  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  built.  Here,  too,  the  paint- 
ing force  is  to  be  amply  provided  for  and  made  comfortable 
in  all  manner  of  ways. 

Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop  is  destined  to  be  at  home  in 
a new,  or,  at  least  a greatly  improved  shop,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  This  shop  is  expected  to  cost  $250,000,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  labor-saving  conveniences. 
Andrew  is  a tireless  worker  and  is  deserving  of  all  the  good 
things  falling  from  the  plum  tree  these  war-infected  days. 

The  new  Grand  Trunk  Railway  shops  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  have  been  practically  completed.  Including  tracks 
and  buildings,  the  new  plant  covers  an  area  of  55  acres,  and 
represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  $700,000.  The  plant  in- 
cludes two  buildings  for  the  repair  of  passenger  cars,  paint- 
ing repairs  included,  and  their  combined  capacity  is  27  cars. 
A steel  freight  car  shop,  and  one  designed  for  the  repair 
of  wooden  cars,  with  a capacity  of  28  cars  each,  have  also 
been  provided.  Numerous  other  shops  and  shop  facilities 
have  been  built,  and  altogether  the  plant,  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  shops  burned  during  the  winter  of  1914- 
1915,  is  one  of  which  the  Grand  Trunk  oflicials  have  reason 
to  be  proud.  Master  Painter  Robert  Wood,  of  the  London 
shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  succeeding  the  late  T.  J.  Hutch- 
inson, was  formerly  in  charge  of  painting  repairs  at  the 
Port  Huron  shops,  but  no  intimation  reaches  this  depart- 
ment at  this  writing  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Wood  at  the  Wolverine  city  plant. 
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Everywhere  in  the  country  locomotive  repairs  and  paint- 
ing are  being  rushed  to  the  utmost.  Frank  McManamy, 
manager  of  the  locomotive  section  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, says  that  on  the  government  controlled  roads 
about  4,800  engines  are  passing  through  the  shops  each 
week,  or  700  more  than  a year  ago.  This  may  likewise  be 
accepted  as  a partial  explanation  of  why  the  locomotive 
painters  are  just  now  being  almost  overworked. 

President  John  P.  Gearhart  has  bravely  attained  to  +he 
dignity  of  “grandpa,”  which  is  an  appropriate  honor  for 
any  fine  American  to  achieve,  and  perhaps  a still  greater 
honor  has  been  rendered  unto  him  through  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  having  three  sons  in  the  army  of  Uncle  Sam 
where,  “under  your  flag  and  my  flag,”  they  are  preparing  to 
puncture  the  Kaiser’s  wigwam. 

At  the  Franklinville,  Pa.,  home  of  the  Spruce  Cteek  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  D.'  A.  Little  flnds  rest  and  a delightful  form 
of  recreation,  after  a hard  and  sweaty  week  at  the  big  and 
bustling  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Altoona.  In- 
cidentally, D.  A.  is  driving  work  at  the  Altoona  shops  just 
as  if  the  war  must  be  won  this  summer  for  the  Allies.  For 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  these  shops  turned  out  100 
new  locomotives,  a record  which  probably  no  other  raih’oad 
in  the  world  to-day  can  surpass,  if,  indeed,  equal. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  shops  at  Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks,  Pa.,  Master  Painter  W.  0.  Quest  has  consid- 
erable new  locomotive  painting  to  perform,  but  the  volume 
is  in  no  respects  com.parable  to  that  regularly  turned  out  of 
the  Altoona  shops.  The  veteran  McKee's  Rocks  foreman, 
however,  is  fully  qualified  to  handle  any  amount  of  this 
black  Samson  work,  along  with  the  best  grade  offered 
through  the  passenger  car  department.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
constantly  digging  into  a pile  of  chemical  and  scientific 
data  having  to  do  with  paints  and  varnishes,  etc.,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  would  keep  90  per  cent,  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  craft  on  the  jump  to  follow  in  sight  of  him. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  at  this  writing,  there  are 
7,2i27  women  employes.  During  the  period  between  May  27 
and  June  5,  inclusive,  on  the  lines  cast,  4,477  employes  left 
the  service  and  5,12i2  were  hired.  On  the  road  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  a serious  scarcity  of  car  repairers,  locomotive 
repairers,  etc.,  and,  due  to  lack  of  men,  there  are  said  to  be 
some  4,000  bad  order  cars  above  the  normal,  all  due  to  a 
lack  of  help.  This  scarcity  is  being  felt  in  some  of  the 
painting  departments  of  the  road. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  is  expected 
shortly  to  place  orders  lor  390  locomotives,  in  addition  to 
the  1,025  ordered  some  time  ago.  Of  this  number  the 
American  Locomotive  Works  will  build  245,  and  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  100,  which  wili  suffice,  along  with 
enough  other  work  to  submerge  an  crdinarv  paint  shop,  to 
keep  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  from  overworking  his  war 
garden. 

In  the  revised  apportionment  of  cars  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  we  find  the  Ameri- 
can Car  and  Foundry  Company  leading  all  others,  the  total 
cars,  box,  gondola  and  hopper,  to  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany totalling  31,000;  of  this  number  20,000  are  box  cars  of 
the  40  and  50  ton  capacity.  Fall  in,  boys,  and  man  the  paint 
atomizers! 

Charles  Mason,  former  master  locomotive  painter  at  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  retired  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  now  living  contentedly  on  a beautiful 
southern  Pennsylvania  farm,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  at  Poit 
Royal,  along  the  blue  Juniata,  is  getting  solid  comfort  and 
a joy  in  life  richly  earned  through  many  toilsome  and  ac- 
tive years  of  service.  By  many  of  the  older  members  of 
the  association  Charley  Mason  will  be  affectionately  re- 
membered and  heartily  congratulated  for  the  happiness 
coming  to  him  in  these  later  years. 

“Dan”  Vail,  railway  representative,  and  manager  of  the 
railway  department  of  the  J.  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  lately  been  gadding  about  the  country  at  a great 
rate,  and  he  finds  masters  painters  and  their  men  busier 
than  usual  at  all  classes  of  equipment  painting. 

Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  B.  Ei.  T^ewis,  at  the  12th 
street  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  Altoona  plant,  is  a con- 
firmed driver  of  the  automobile,  and  what  he  doesn’t  know 
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about  ba«k-firing,  blow-outs,  sluggish  condensers,  plugged 
radiators  and  all  those  other  scientific  and  disturbing  by- 
products of  the  horseless  vehicle  would  be  difficult  to  pick 
up  outside  a full  grown  city  garage.  In  the  cool  of  the 
evening  Lewis,  in  his  big  car,  takes  to  the  mountain  roads 
as  a duck  takes  to  water,  and,  nipping  naif  the  hills  “on 
high,”  he  enjoys  a view  of  the  home  land  unsurpassed  this 
side  of  the  Great  Divide. 

Down  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
is  planning  to  build  a new  shop  structure  to  cost  $575,000, 
in  which  the  painting  force  will  be  most  comfortably  taken 
care  of. 

In  some  of  the  railway  publications  of  late  there  has  been 
considerable  talk  relative  to  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
various  railway  associations,  with  a view  of  developing 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  plans  for  working  out  re> 
suits  of  a more  practical  and  beneficial  nature  than  are  pos- 
sible under  the  present  arrangement.  The  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  for  one,  has  largely 
profited  by  reason  of  the  initiative  developed  in  its  mem- 
bers, and  which,  under  the  suggested  plan,  would  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  degenerate. 

Closer  co-ordination,  perhaps,  might,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, at  least,  if  not  under  all  circumstances,  mean  a 
more  unified  action  along  certain  lines  furnishing  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number,  but,  as  for  the  initiative 
which  accomplishes  real  things  along  practical  lines,  we  be- 
lieve it  remains  to  be  best  developed  through  the  individual 
Organization.  For  a matter  of  forty-eight  eventful  years  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association  has  worked  out  its  own  salvation 
in  a spirit  of  high  resolve,  going  on  to  constantly  better 
achievements  and  into  wider  fields  of  usefulness  through 
its  individual  associational  efforts.  On  this  same  highway 
of  endeavor  its  larger  future  growth  and  practical  accom- 
plishments are  destined  to  be  wrought  out.  The  little  fish, 
when  swallowed  by  the  big  fish,  may  prove  indigestible, 
but  it  remains  ever  after  the  unobtrusive  dwarf  of  the 
species. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  Shop  Foremen’s  Associa- 
tion, including  foremen  painters  from  the  entire  system, 
held  its  summer  outing  at  Bass  Point  Hotel,  Nahant  (really 
a part  of  Boston  harbor),  on  a recent  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
during  which  the  regular  monthly  and  annual  business 
meetings  were  observed.  A general  good  time,  with  social 
features  largely  in  evidence,  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

It  is  reported  by  supply  men  who  have  called  upon  him 
that  Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railway,  a four-term  president  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  formed  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
also  one  of  the  committee  on  revision  recommended  by 
President  T.  J.  Hutchison,  says  “the  Advisory  Committee 
and  officers  have  no  authority  whatever  to  cancel  a con. 
vention.  Though  they  go  into  executive  session  at  the  close 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  they  have  only  power 
to  select  the  meeting  place  from  the  three  places  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  members  at  the  pre- 
vious convention,  and  must  appoint  it  at  the  place  having 
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Practical  Books 

I 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L.  Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  book  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  indexed.  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  Index  for  ready  reference.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  fioor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decaloomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  floor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes.  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-todate 
effects  in  decoration,  66  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  6 by  7%  inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  gralners  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9%  Inches.  $5.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  will  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


^ I ^HIS  mark  and  its  mean- 
ing have  become  so 
familiar  to  the  property 
owner  that  when  you  rec- 
ommend zinc  paint  he 
knows  you  are  doing  so  in 
his  interest. 

If  you  mix  your  own  paint,  use 
lead  and  New  Jersey  Zinc  ground 
together  in  oil.  If  you  prefer 
prepared  paint,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  reliable  brands  all  contain- 
ing zinc.  Write  for  names  of 
manufacturers. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago  : Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building 


the  most  votes,  everything  being  equal,  or  if  epidemics  or 
great  conflagrations,  etc.,  prevent. 

“Further  than  this  they  can  only  suggest,  or  recommend, 
and  a vote  of  the  membership  must  be  taken.  Doubtless, 
last  year  the  membership  would  have  sanctioned  their  rec- 
ommendation to  cancel  the  convention,  if  a postcard  ballot 
had  been  taken,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  this  year,  if  that 
right  which  is  theirs  is  extended  to  them,  inasmuch  as  Di- 
rector General  McAdoo’s  office  has  been  cor  suited  and  no 
objections  to  railroad  conventions  ot  the  sort  were  met. 
Also  the  M of  W painters  hold  their  convention;  also  other 
railway  associations,  and  this  year  the  M.  C B.  and  M.  M. 
Associations  are  to  hold  a joint  convention.”  Mr.  Copp  is 
understood  to  have  added:  “Unless  a convention  is  held 

this  year  they  may  as  well  ‘hang  crape  on  the  door.’  ” 

Recently  more  than  2,700  employes  of  the  Readville  shops 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  re- 
mained idle  for  a day  as  a demonstration  in  protest  against 
the  new  wage  schedule  approved  by  Director  General  Mc- 
Adoo.  Under  the  terms  of  the  award  the  men  affiliated  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carmen  (in  which  body  we  understand 
the  painters  under  Master  Painter  -James  A.  Allen  are 
included).  International  Association  of  Metal  Trades  and 
Electricians,  receive  an  increase  of  from  one  to  2%  cents  an 
hour.  Machinists,  blacksmiths  and  boiler  makers  get  un- 
der the  decision  55  cents  an  hour.  The  men  have  been  as- 
sured'of  an  adjustment  of  the  existing  inequalities. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Railroad  Veterans  held 
its  last  meeting  until  Autumn  at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sunday,  June  16,  at  2 P.  M.  The  annual  summer 
outing  will  take  place  some  time  in  August,  time  and  place 
to  be  announced  later.  Charles  E.  Copp  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  association,  and  lately  attended  a beautiful 
memorial  service  for  departed  members  at  King’s  Chapel. 
This  historic  old  churchc  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  by  “the 
granary  burying  ground,”  corner  of  Tremont  and  School 
streets,  has  box  pews  with  seats  facing  either  the  pulpit  or 
the  choir  loft  in  rear,  so  that  occupants  can  change  “about 
face”  as  occasion  requires. 

The  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Raiiway 
have  put  through  for  repairs,  paint  and  varnish  23  Pull- 
man chair  cars  running  in  the  summer  schedule.  This 
necessarily  reduced  the  daily  output  of  these  shops,  but 
with  their  completion  the  daily  output  of  four  cars  was  re- 
sumed, and  Master  Painter  Copp  hopes  to  maintain  this 
schedule  through  the  summer. 

A new  extension  to  the  Reading,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway,  to  cost  $255,000,  .should  bring 
to  Master  Painter  Cyrus  Wertz  improved  facilities  and  en- 
larged quarters.  Mr.  Wertz  is  just  the  man  to  appreciate 
such  improvements  and  to  make  them  count  to  the  utmost 
for  an  increased  output. 


New  Paint  Head. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  undergoing  a process  of 
reorganization  as  a result  of  the  Overman  resolution.  A 
separate  section  on  paints  and  pigments  has  been  organ- 
ized. Russell  Hubbard  of  Philadelphia  has  been  called  by 
the  government  to  serve  as  chief  of  this  section.  Until 
about  a year  ago  he  was  president  of  Harrison  Bros.  & Co., 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  chemicals  and  paints  in 
Philadelphia. 

About  a year  ago  this  concern  sold  out  to  the  Du  Pont 
interests.  Very  recently  Mr.  Russell  was  urged  to  give  the 
War  Industries  Board  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  handling 
paints  and  pigments,  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  white  lead  and  other  paint  supplies. 

He  has  been  in  conferences  with  the  War  Department 
and  Navy  Department  representatives  who  are  in  charge  of 
getting  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  for  cantonments  and  for 
naval  uses. 

As  a result  of  these  conferences  the  War  Department 
has  adopted  some  new  paint  specifications,  made  up  prin- 
cipally on  recommendations  by  a committee  of  paint  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  in  conferences  with  the  War  De- 
partment.— Oil.  Pa  nt  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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Meeting  New  Wall  Paper  Conditions 


ALiVlN  HUNSICKEK,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Company,  has  sent  out  a series  of  letters  to 
the  trade  on  conditions  in  the  decorative  field. 
While  they  have  in  them  a natural  “boost”  for  his  product, 
they  are  not  exclusively  publicity  copy.  They  are,  in  fact, 
letters  which  are  calculated  to  help  any  man  in  the  wall 
paper  or  wall  decorating  field. 

One  of  them,  which  is  herewith  published,  contains  much 
philosophy  and  common  sense.  Indeed,  it  contains  so  much 
that  The  Painters  Magazine  was  impelled,  just  on  that  ac- 
count, to  print  the  letter  in  full.  It  has  a straight-to-the- 
point  suggestion  that  makes  it  worth  while  for  the  entire 
trade. 

Here  it  is:  — 

“We  read  a lot  these  days  about  war  time  profits,  about 
the  millions  made  on  war  supplies.  The  excess  war  profit 
tax  (Will  turn  in  more  millions  than  the  government  ex- 
pected. What  is  your  excess  profit  tax  going  to  be?  No 
doubt,  like  ours,  nothing.  You  are  not  making  war  muni- 
tions. There  are  others.  The  war  bumped  the  decorator 
and  humped  the  munition  maker.  It  costs  you  more  to  do 
business,  because  everything  is  so  high.  Labor  and  ma- 
terials are  abnormal.  New  building  is  restricted.  It  never 
rains  hut  it  pours,  but  you  are  still  on  the  map.  What  are 
you  doing  to  Increase  your  business?  Are  you  doing  it? 
if  so,  how  is  the  profit?  If  you  have  solved  the  problem, 
pass  it  along  to  us;  we  need  the  formula. 

Mr.  Wiseman’s  Method. 

“We  have  been  telling  you  about  Mr.  Wiseman  and  that 
hotel  job.  Mr.  Wiseman  had  a prospect  who  did  not  object 
to  the  price,  but  to  the  time  lost  in  decorating  his  rooms— 
six  days  to  each  room.  When  Mr.  Wiseman  cut  this  time 
to  two  days,  he  secured  the  job  at  the  other  man’s  price, 
who  figured  on  a six  days’  basis  instead  of  a two-days’ 
basis,  because  the  hotel  manager  saved  66  2-3  per  cent,  on 
the  room  rent.  Mr.  Wiseman,  by  taking  a short  cut,  saved 
on  his  labor  66  2-3  per  cent.,  on  his  materials  about  40  per 
cent.,  and  as  half  the  cost  was  labor  and  the  other  half 
materials,  he  saved  over  the  six-day  proposition  on  labor 
33  1-3  per  cent,  and  on  materials  20  per  cent.,  or  a total  of 
53  1-3  per  cent.  He  received  in  addition  the  profit  that  the 
six-day  proposition  carried.  He  did  a good  job,  gave  a 
fabric-lined  wall,  properly  filled  with  oil  colors,  with  the 


Use  of  Calcimine  or  Wall  Finish  in 
Summer  Time 

By  C.  BRAINERD  FOX. 

Now’s  the  time  that  men  begin  to  complain  that  “the  last 
barrel  seems  no  good’’  and  that  “jobs  don’t  turn  out  right.” 

These  are  old  complaints  and  ones  that  occur  every 
summer  providing  that  much  work  is  done  in  hot,  humid 
weather. 

If  the  calcimine  or  “wall  finish”  is  one  of  the  best  kinds, 
it  rarely  varies  in  quality  or  character,  and  any  trouble 
in  the  making  of  good  jobs  with  it  is  simply  caused  by 
atmospheric  and  general  conditions  plus  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. 

Most  calcimines  or  wall  finishes  contain  glue,  and  this 
acts  different  on  a damp,  hot  day  and  in  a room  without  a 
breeze  than  it  does  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

A glutenous  composition  will  not  jell  quickly  nor  thor- 
oughly enough  in  humid  weather,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
mixed  overnight  or  not,  and  if  it  does  not  jell  quickly  it 
won’t  work  well  under  the  brush  nor  make  a nice,  smooth, 
even  finish. 

All  calcimines,  particularly  hot  water  ones,  should  be 
forced  to  jell  promptly  by  the  use  of  ice  or  a cold  water 
bath. 

Glutenous  compositions  are  also  apt  to  crawl,  sag  or  act 
greasy  if  applied  to  varnish,  shellacked  or  painted  surfaces 
when  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  is  humid  and  stagnant. 
If  there  isn’t  a good  dry  breeze  blowing  through  the  room, 
the  calcimine  melts  or  thins  before  it  becomes  set. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  wait  until  the 
weather  is  cooler  and  breezier,  or  if  this  is  not  possible, 
kill  the  gloss  on  the  ceiling  with  a thin  coat  of  size  or  hot 


required  eggshell  finish  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Incidentally, 
he  got  a new  customer,  made  more  money  and  effected  a 
material  saving  in  labor,  time  and  materials. 

More  Brains  Required. 

“We  are  all  learning  these  days.  The  public  will  pay 
more,  but  not  so  much  more.  The  government  is  preaching 
against  ‘profiteering.’  Hogs  are  scarce,  but  there  are  a few 
left.  If  you  are  to  make  more  money,  or  if  we  are  to  make 
more,  or  even  as  much  as  before  this  war  time  period,  we 
will  have  to  use  more  brains  and  less  time,  labor  and  ma- 
terials. It  can  be  done.  Necessity  is  the  mbther  of  inven- 
tion. War  time,  this  war  time,  is  the  business  man’s' 
mother,  and  she  is  compelling  him  to  invent  something 
new  each  day.  This  will  be  a great  thing  for  a lot  of  us. 
So  many  of  us  knew  it  all.  The  other  fellow  is  learning, 
and  we  have  got  to  keep  up.  We  are  all  learning  to  scratcn, 
and  it  is  the  healthy  chicken  that  scratches. 

“The  get-together  idea  is  the  solving  of  most  business 
problems.  Going  ‘over  the  top’  is  a collective  performance — 
no  star  actors,  just  plain  soldiers.  The  government  has 
asked  for  men,  money  and  materials.  Let  us  get  together 
and  supply  them;  do  our  bit.  Cut  our  business  coat  ac- 
cording to  the  cloth.  Save.  Take  short  cuts.  Us®  our 
brains,  our  ingenuity  and  our  resources  to  help  win  this 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  do  business,  with  each  other  and 
protect  our  trade  on  a war  basis.  We  can  do  it.  We  have 
to  do  it.  We  will  do  it. 

“A  little  co-operation  between  you  and  us  at  this  time 
will  be  of  mutual  advantage  and  will  help  out  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  Sanitas,  modern  wall  covering,  is  more  neces- 
sary to  you  now  than  it  ever  was.  It' saves  time,  labor  and 
materials.  You  can  hold  trade,  do  just  as  good  work  and 
better,  have  the  same  volume  of  business  with  less  men 
and  capital,  and  save  considerable  time  for  your  customers. 
We  have  a consulting  decorative  department.  The  many 
uses  to  which  Sanitas  can  be  put,  from  a decorative  point 
of  view,  is  at  your  service,  free  of  charge.  Mr.  Wiseman, 
who  did  the  hotel  job,  consulted  our  experts.  We  can  help 
you  hold  your  business  at  this  time,  help  you  conserve 
your  labor  and  capital,  add  to  your  profit,  and,  above  all, 
satisfy  your  trade.  Very  truly  yours, 

“The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company.” 


calcimine,  let  this  harden  thoroughly  and  then  apply  an 
additional  thin  coat  of  calcimine  after  it  has  been  forced 
to  jeh  quickly.  Then  make  the  wet  calcimine  dry  rapidly 
by  using  a fan — an  electric  fan  mounted  cui  a stepladder 
is  best. 

Some  painters  claim  they  get  good  results  with  hot  water 
calcimining  by  applying  it  hot  and  thin,  without  prelim- 
inary sizing,  but  most  men  find  the  other  method  makes  the 
better  job. 

All  master  painters  should  guard  against  calcimine 
troubles  in  summer  by  choosing  the  best  grade  of  cal- 
cimine the  market  affords,  irrespective  of  price,  mixing 
and  preparing  it  with  exceptional  care  and  applying  It 
only  when  conditions  are  suflQciently  favorable  to  warrant 
success. 

It  is  as  risky  to  do  a good  job  of  calcimining  in  a hot, 
humid  room  as  to  do  a job  of  outside  varnishing  on  a freez- 
ing cold  day.  Always  remember  that  atmosphere  and  tem- 
perature affect  glutenous  compositions  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  allow  for  this  and  use  the  materialfl 
with  exceptional  care  and  intelligence  in  very  warm  or 
very  cold  rooms. 


Effect  of  New  York  Scaffold  Law. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  New  York  labor  law,  which 
requires  the  guard  rails  of  scaffolds  to  be  “properly  bolted, 
secured  and  braced,”  if  fall  of  an  employe  from  a scaffold 
was  caused  by  the  employer  tieing  the  guard  rail  on  with 
it  was  improper  for  the  trial  judge,  in  a suit  brought  on 
account  of  the  accident,  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question 
pieces  of  rope,  the  latter  was  liable  for  the  accident,  and 
whether  such  tieing,  instead  of  using  bolts,  was  negligent; 
violation  of  such  statutory  requirements  is  negligence  In 
itself.  (New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division; 
Carr  vs.  Gottschaldt;  168  New  York  Supplement,  1045.) 
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Mr.  Master  Painter : 

Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 

Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 

And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemicctl  Corporation 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sales  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  Opacity 


order  of  the  day. 


Painting  Galvanized  Iron 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  P.  J.  Burns,  foreman  of  the 
paint  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Hoboken^  N.  J., 
advances  a theory  with  reference  to  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  galvanized  iron,  which  he  gives  as  a cause  for 
the  peeling  of  paint  applied  on  this  metal.  The  theory  has 
some  novel  features,  and  The  Painters  Magazine  is  glad 
to  publish  the  letter,  with  the  suggestion  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  experienced,  practical  and  technical 
men  on  the  subject.  Is  the  peeling  of  paint  from  galvanized 
iron  surfaces  due  to 'expansion  and  contraction,  or  is  it 
chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  paints  which  have  not  the  clinging 
qualities  alleged  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  greasy  sur- 
face of  the  metal? — ^Editor. 


Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  11,  1918. 

To  the  Editor:  — 

The  numerous  theories  advanced  as  to  why  galvanized 
sheet  iron  is  so  difficult  to  keep  painted,  why  paint  will 
peel  off,  and  how  best  to  treat  the  metal,  have  all  been 
told  by  so  many  eminent  men  in  the  business,  I hesitate 
to  add  to  the  great  voiume  of  articles  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted, not  only  to  your  very  valuable  paper,  but  before  all 
kinds  of  gatherings — scientific,  practical,  and,  may  I add, 
impractical — that  I may  suggest  the  old  adage,  “Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  However,  I am  personally 
convinced,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  40  years  in  the 
practical  end  of  the  painting  business,  that  there  has  been 
too  little  careful  examination  and  perhaps  not  enough  at- 
tention paid  to  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of  the  ordinary 
galvanized  structure. 

In  the  first  place,  I never  have  seen  it  advanced  in  any 
paper,  or  at  any  convention  that  I attended,  just  what  I 
am  about  to  claim — that  galvanized  sheet  iron  which  has 
been  painted  a certain  number  of  coats  of  paint  will  peel 
off,  no  matter  how  you  treat  it,  and  that  other  galvanized 
sheet  iron  will  not  peel,  no  matter  how  many  coats  of 


paint  you  apply  and  no  matter  how  you  treat  it.  Both  of 
these  conditions  frequently  may,  and  do,  occur  on  the  same 
structure. 

I have,  on  a great  many  occasions,  pointed  out,  in  my 
judgment,  just  what  takes  place  after  you  paint  an  ordi- 
nary galvanized  iron  building.  The  iron  is  continually  ip 
motion  day  and  night.  On  some  parts  of  the  building  it  Is 
very  much  greater  than  others.  This  condition  exists  on 
all  galvanized  iron  buildings,  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, where  the  expansion  and  contraction  are  the  great- 
est then  is  when  the  trouble  will  be  most  pronounced. 

This  condition,  which  I have  just  stated,  does  not  cause 
any  trouble  with  the  painting  surface  until  there  have  berh 
applied,  we  will  say,  about  five  coats  of  white  lead  paint 
and  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry;  then  there  sets  in  a 
difference  of  expansion  of  the  paint  and  the  metal.  If  the 
mjtal  is  corrugated,  this  peeling  can  be  first  noticed  on  the 
top  of  the  corrugation,  for  it  is  at  that  point  when  the 
paint  film  is  bent  backward  ana  forward,  until  it  finally 
lets  go,  and  the  water  gets  in  and  does  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  flat  surfaces,  only  in  a little 
different  form.  The  paint  film  does  not  crack,  like  on  the 
corrugated  parts,  but,  under  extreme  and  sudden  changes 
of  atmosphere,  will  bulge  and  drop  off  in  large  pieces.  But 
before  any  of  this  peeling  or  bulging  takes  place,  as  I have 
just  outlined,  the  paint  film  has  already  become  detached 
from  the  iron  surface  and  is  only  held  in  place  on  account 
of  the  paint  not  being  subjected  to  these  extreme  changes 
I have  referred  to. 

Let  me  give  you  an  ordinary  example  of  galvanized  iron 
in  builuing: — On  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  it  will  in  time, 
if  it  is  painted  often  enough,  peel  off.  On  the  shady  side  it 
may  take  a great  deal  longer  time,  and  in  some  cases  it 
will  not  peel  at  all. 

If  the  Wilding  is  treated  in  the  winter  (for,  by  the  way. 
It  is  in  the  winter  time,  as  a rule,  this  peeling  takes  place), 
it  will  not  peel  at  all,  providing  the  heat  from  the  inside  of 
the  building  gets  at  the  iron  and  keeps  it  moderately  warm. 

{Continued  on  page  33.) 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 

Showing  the  Dates  of 
Coming  Conventions 


It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a directory  of 
all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the  trade.  Where 
dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not  given,  they 
have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have  not  yet 
been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by  promptly 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as  dates  and 
places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of  any  change 
in  address.  Should  any  association  have  been  omitted  or 
should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  list  of  associations  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  corrections.- — Editor. 


National  Associations. 

International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Convention,  New  Orleans,  February,  1919. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
George  C.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sawyer  100  William  street.  New  York.  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States;  — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary,  Georg® 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Association:  — 
President,  H E.  Conrad,  P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  October  15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — -President,  J, 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee: 
— ^Chairman,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

State  Associations. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Scheele,  2122  Buena  Vista  ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Convention,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July  9,  10,  11,  1918. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decoratofs:  — 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Pietsch,  1148  Main  street,  Hartford  Conn. 
Convention  at  New  Haven,  February,  1919. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.,  Convention,  Aurora,  August  6-9,  1918. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  ' 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators; — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators; — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  St.  Joseph,  August  12-14,  1918. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators;— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr,.  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Convention,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
.iUly  17,  18,  19. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Buffalo,  1919. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators; 
—Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
O.  Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  July  23,  24,  25,  26,  1918. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers  and  Decorators:- — Acting  secretary,  Francis  F.  Black, 
620  So.  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Green  Bay,  July 
30-31,  August  1,  1918. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg*  Manitoba. 

Salesmen’s  Associations. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club; — President,  H.  K. 
Chase;  secretary-treasurer,  George  A.  Bckle,  174  Portsea 
street.  New  Haven  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Ne-w 
Jersey:— President,  . George  D.  Groom;  secretary,  J.  G, 
Buch,  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association: — Presi- 
dent, Jas.  L.  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genessee  street,  Rochester. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York: — President,  E.  P.  Jones;  vice-presi- 
dent, B.  B.  Buckingham;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan,  8 Nevins 
street,  Brooklyn. 
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(^Continued  from  fage  31.) 

I have  explained  just  what  happens,  and  can  be  observed 
on  any  galvanized  building.  I have  for  years  tried  this 
test  on  a great  many  buildings,  and  even  have  had  build- 
ings aescribed  to  me  as  to  location  and  without  being  able 
actually  to  see  them.  I knew  of  no  case  where  I failed  to 
tell  just  where  the  paint  held  and  where  it  peeled  or 
dropped  off. 

I might  have  gone  into  greater  details,  but  I can  safely 
leave  that  to  yourself,  as  I hope  you  can  get  the  gist  of 
what  I say.  I am  respectfully, 

P.  J.  Burns, 

Foreman  Painter,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Shop,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 


Attitude  of  Paterson  Association 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1918. 

Editor  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

The  part  of  your  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Executive 
Board  meeting  bearing  the  captions  “Report  on  Paterson 
Affairs,”  “Feud  of  Long  Standing,”  “Split  on  Labor  Ques- 
tion,” were  read  before  the  Paterson  Association  at  their 
last  regular  meeting,  and  I was  instructed  to  furnish  you 
the  following  information:  — 

1st.  The  Paterson  Association  take  their  stand  on  the 
International  By-laws,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  9;  the  New  Jersey 
State  By-laws,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  4.  The  framers  of  these  by- 
laws must  have  known  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
presented  these  by-laws  to  the  State  and  International  a.s- 
sociations  for  their  approval,  and  to  prove  that  they  had 
due  consideration  the  old  by-laws  of  both  associations  con- 
tained these  same  paragraphs. 

2nd.  There  never  was  a resolution  refusing  to  allow 
the  Silk  City  Association  to  join  the  Paterson  Association. 

3rd.  The  Silk  City  is  not  yet  two  years  old;  how  then 
can  there  oe  any -feud  of  long  standing? 

4th.  The  Paterson  Association  have  rescinded  a motion 
on  the  minutes  which  some  of  these  Silk  City  men  helped 
place  there  when  former  members  of  the  Paterson  Associa- 
tion. 

All  that  the  Paterson  Association  asks  is  fair  play  and  not 
to  be  made  the  goat  in  side-stepping  the  by-laws  of  State 
and  International  associations  for  the  benefit  of  personal 
feeling. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  Greenhalgh,  Secretary, 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Where  Mixed  Paints  Fail 

, 613  F.  St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23,  1918. 

To  the  Editor:  — 

In  reading  the  questions  and  answers  as  to  why  the 
master  painters  object  to  house-to-house  canvassing  in  sell- 
ing ready-mixed  paint,  I think  it  is  impractical  to  make 
any  paint,  mixed  ready  to  use,  that  will  suit  all  kinds  of 
surfaces  and  climates  and  temperatures,  even  if  they 
should  put  up  straight  goods. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  impractical: — 

First.  In  the  nature  of  the  vehicles  in  combination  with 
the  oxides,  before  being  put  in  the  containers  and  sealed:  — 
They  have  thoroughly  been  churned  together  and  every  bit 
or  atom  exposed  to  the  light  and  open  air.  Let  the  goods 
stand  a few  months,  a year  or  so  before  being  used  and 
what  will  happen  to  it?  It  has  become  more  or  less  viscous> 
the  spirit  and  the  life  of  it  is  gone.  Why? 

The  lively  part  of  the  oils  inclosed  in  the  can  is  called 
hydrogen;  at  the  rise  of  the  temperature  the  hydrogen  in 
form  of  the  finest  of  all  gases  goes  through  the  tin,  wood 
or  iron,  and  glass  and  departs. 

Second.  The  rest  of  the  oils  in  combination  with  the 
pigments  and  oxygen  have  become  chemically  combined  to 
some  extent  and  this  causes  it  to  become  viscous.  This 
means  prematurely  oxidized.  This  will  cause  it  to  run  and 
pull  harder  than  to  put  on  freshly  made  paint,  even  if  made, 
of  the  same  materials. 

Third.  If  master  painters  were  to  use  this  kind  of  ready 
mixed  paint  on  priming  new  wood  he  would  surely  get  a 
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very  poor  foundation  coat  on  it.  Because,  being  viscous, 
it  would  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  get  a firm  hold,  but 
would  bridge  over  the  grains  of  the  wood.  The  oil  will 
gradually  be  drawn  in  and  leave  the  pigments  outside  dry. 
This  is  why  ready-mixed  paints  generally  peel  off. 

In  using  this  ready-mixed  stuff  for  second  coats  it  would 
be  on  this  poor  foundation  coat  too  oily  and  too  much  of 
the  fillers  in  it  to  cover  well,  and  also  too  fluffy;  while  the 
combination  may  be  all  right  for  the  finishing  coat,  it  is 
unsuitable  for  second  coats.  It  requires  experience  and 
knowledge  to  rectify  this,  if  a man  must  use  this  ready- 
mixed  goods. 

Therefore  it  is  impractical  for  an  expert  painter  to  use 
the  ready-mixed  paints  in  liquid  form. 

If  the  manufacturer  desires  to  be  of  service  for  the 
master  painters  he  should  aim  to  make  his  goods  to  suit 
the  painter  the  best  that  can  be  done  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Paints  put  up  in  paste  or  semi-paste  will  keep  fresh  a 
much  longer  time. 

I don’t  believe  that  every  farm  house  or  stable  should  be 
painted  with  the  best  materials  nor  that  it  should  be  the 
work  of  a practical  painter  to  do.  I therefore  think  there 
is  room  for  a cheap  paint  not  too  good  for  handy-jacks  to 
put  on. 

Respectfully, 

C.  Olson. 


Attractive  Literature. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Company,  through  its  advertising  de- 
partment, is  putting  out  some  very  attractive  and  interest- 
ing literature,  aimed  chiefly,  of  course,  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  its  Silicate-Graphite  paint.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  the  literature  is  of  an  instructive  and  interesting 
nature.  The  company's  little  house  organ.  Graphite,  is 
carrying  the  Dixon  message,  and  giving  from  time  to  time 
some  very  general  information  which  will  be  of  service  to 
the  master  painter.  A letter  to  the  companv’s 'advertising 
department  at  Jersey  City  will  bring  this  literature  and  the 
house  organ. 
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Just  Five  Copies  Left— 

Somewhat  Shelf-worn 

T^HIS  is  a most  complete  and 
^ illuminating  work.  The  author 
spent  years  in  preparation,  and  the 
result  is  a book  that  is  a marvel  in 
accurate  coloring. 

The  reproduction  in  natural  colors  as 
shown  by  the  large  plates  in  the  book  are 
strikingly  true  in  every  detail  of  line,  color 
and  grain. 

Each  color  plate  is  17i  in. xllj  in. 

The  book  is  divided  as  to  contents  as  follows : 

Part  I.— Four  plates  rouge  grotte. 

Part  II. — Two  plates  knotted  or  root  or  oak ; two  plates 
grainers’  tools. 

Part  111. — Two  plates  wainscot  oak ; one  plate  black  and 
gold  marble. 

Part  IV. — One  plate  black  and  gold  marble ; two  plates 
dark  oak  (glazed). 

Part  — Two  plates  pollard  oak ; one  plate  birch. 

Part  VI. — Three  plates, Sienna  marble. 

Part  VII. — One  plate  Sienna  marble ; two  plates  maple. 
Part  VIII.— One  plate  satinwood ; 2 plates  dove  meurble. 
Part  IX. — One  plate  grey  granite;  two  rosewood. 

Part  X. — Two  plates  rouge  royal ; one  plate  mahogany. 
Part  XL— Three  plates  mahogany. 

Part  XIL— Two  plates  Egyptian  green  or  vert  de  mer ; 
one  plate  walnut. 

Part  XIII.— Three  plates  walnut. 

Part  XIV.— One  plate  Oriental  or  vert ; one  plate  white 
vein  antique  or  carrara. 

A Book  Every  Decorator  Should  Have 

The  book  originally  sold  for  $15.00,  but  we  are  offering  the  few  we  have  left, 
as  they  are,  with  slight  flaws,  at  $10.00  each. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

lOO  William  Street  New  York  City 
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Warburg  on  Trade  Acceptances 

WHILE  THE  TRADE  acceptance  ns  not  a universal 
panacea,  and  cannot  be  used  entirely  to  drive  out 
the  credit  account,  it  can  be  utilized  in  cases  where 
literally  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  are  now  being 
sold  on  open  account,  and  there  it  will  make  for  better 
business  methods,  because  the  seller  and  the  buyer  agree 
upon  a aeflnite  obligation  to  be  paid  at  a certain  fixed 
date. 

This  is  the  substance  of  an  address  which  Paul  M.  War- 
burg, vice-governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Trade  Acceptance  convention  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  at 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  June  17. 

Cites  Old  Objections. 

Mr.  Warburg  cited  the  objection  that  was  made  by  many 
persons  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system. 

“People  were  still  urging,’’  he  said,  “that  it  was  an  im- 
possible system  conceived  by  theorists,  and  doing  violence 
to  old  banking  practices;  an  expensive  luxury  that  might 
be  dispensed  with.  The  men  who  expressed  these  views 
did  not  realize  that,  .while  they  were  protesting,  the  system 
had  driven  its  roots  so  firmly  into  the  ground  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  removed.  It  is  now  recognized  by  even  its 
most  severe  critics  of  the  past  as  the  backbone  of  the  bank- 
ing organization  of  the  United  States. 

“A  similar  condition  prevails  at  present  with  respect  to 
trade  acceptance,  and  is  at  this  time  the  subject  of  heated 
debates.  Some  consider  it  impracticable  and  not  suited  for 
the  use  of  American  business  men;  others  consider  it  dan- 
gerous and  think  it  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  or,  perhaps, 
even  permitted.  But,  as  with  the  automobile  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  systm,  while  they  were  being  discussed  as 
theory,  they  already  had  become  facts. 

Acceptance  Has  Proved  Its  Worth. 

“The  trade  acceptance  is'  here — it  has  proved  its  worth 
in  thousands  of  cases;  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  now  that 
the  first  and  most  efficient  step  in  popularizing  it  has  been 
taken,  its  general  use  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

“In  arguing  for  and  against  trade  acceptance,  both  sides 
have  overstated  their  case.  Champions  of  trade  accepptance 
are  not  warranted  in  saying  it  is  the  only  'proper  instru- 
ment of  credit,  that  it  should  or  will  drive  out  rapidly  all 
single  name  paper  and  cash  discount  system,  that  to  use 
it  is  the  highest  degree  of  patriotism  and  that  to  refrain 
shows  a lack  of  public  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
opposed  to  the  system  are  equally  unwarranted  in  asserting 
that  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  by  business  men  and 
bankers  in  the  United  States  is  unpracticable,  or  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  makes  for  bad  and  unsound  busi- 
ness methods. 

“Why  should  any  one  who  sells  goods  for  cash  be  ex- 
pected to  change  his  method  and  attempt  to  sell  goods  on 
long  term  credit  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  using  trade 
acceptances,  unless  he  finds  that  the  cash  discount  which 
he  offers,  in  order  to  avoid  granting  of  credit,  is  so  heavy 
that  it  would  pay  him  to  make  the  change,  or  unless  he 
finds  that  in  particular  cases  he  may  render  a public 
service  by  permitting  his  purchasers  to  pay  by  trade  ac- 
ceptances? 

Won’t  Settle  All  Transactions. 

“While,  therefore,  we  readily  concede  that  it  is  foolish 
to  believe  or  argue  that  the  trade  acceptance  should  be 
used  to  settle  any  and  all  business  transactions,  it  is 
equally  foolish  to  deny  that  hundreds  of  millions — some 
estimate  billions  of  dollars— worth  of  goods  are  sold  today 
on  so-called  ‘open  accounts,’  and  wherever  that  is  done 
there  can  be  no  vestige  of  doubt  that  it  makes  for  better 
business  methods  when  seller  and  purchaser  agree  upon  a 
definite  obligation  to  pay  on  a certain  date  and  express  this 
in  a negotiable  instrument,  permitting  the  seller  to  finance 
himself  on  favorable  terms  for  the  period  of  the  credit 
granted  him  by  the  purchaser  of  his  goods.’’ 

Mr.  Warburg  said: — “The  Trade  Acceptance  Council  had 
informed  him  that  there  were  more  than  4,000  firms  al- 
ready using  trade  acceptance,  including  firms,  of  greta  im- 
portance as  well  as  small  companies. 

He  saia  further: — “The  flour  mills  of  Oregon  as  well  as 
the  lumber  mills  of  Florida  are  in  favor  of  the  system,  and 
are  using  it  today.  And  during  the  last  month  two  trades 
of  special  note  have  declared  themselves.  They  are  the 
raw  silk  makers  and  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  Thirk>"-six  leading  firms  in  the  raw  silk 


Automobile  Painting 

By  E.  N.  Vanderwalker. 

NeW=Up-To’Date.  200  pages  illustrgted.  Cloth  bound 

This  new  book  covers  the  subject  in 
great  detail  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
car  owner,  the  garage  repair  man, 
and  the  house  painter  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  field  as  an  off-season  busi. 
ness.  Definite  answers  to  all  specific 
questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  one  not  familiar  with  the 
work  are  given  in  a clear  and  simple 
way.  The  painting  of  new  cars  and 
the  repainting  of  old  ones  by  several 
differant  methods  are  fully  covered. 
Tools  and  materials  are  described  and  illustrated.  ^ Work- 
ing methods  are  fully  covered.  Tools  and  materials  are 
described  and  illustrated.  Working  methods  tor  priming, 
surfacing,  rubbing  and  varnishing  are  made^  perfectly  plain. 
Factory  processes  in  spraying,  dipping,  flowing-on  and  bak- 
ing are  discnssed.  The  subjects  of  other  chapters  are.  Car- 
riage and  W^agon  Painting,  Initials  and  Monograms. 
Color  Schemes  and  Automobile  Paint  Shop  Plans. 

Priee,  postpaid,  - $1.25 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

With  your  first  order  of  Colors,  Varnishes,  Brushes  or  other  Auto 
Paining  Supplies  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more,  we  will  give  you 
one  of  these  books  FREE. 

This  is  a splendid  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  posted  on  all  bran- 
ches of  Auto  Painting.  On  account  of  the  high  prices  of  aiUomo- 
biles»  owners  are  anxious  to  have  their  old  cars  repainted.  This  is 
a cxance  for  a big  business  at  a good  profit.  Don  t miss  it.  Send 
for  Our  Catalog  No.  28  and  Sample  cards  of  Automobile  Paints  etc. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


world  agreed  to  use  trade  acceptances  last  month,  while 
the  cotton  men  acted  June  8. 

“These  developments  speak  for  themselves. 

“I  would  be  needlessly  taxing  your  patience,”  he  ob- 
served, “were  I to  undertake  to  demonstrate  again  to  you 
that  trade  acceptance,  when  properly  used,  turns  a frozen 
asset  into  a liquid  one,  and  that  the  firm  which  organizes 
its  business  on  the  basis  of  trade  acceptance  is  placing 
itself  in  a very  much  stronger  position  than  its  competitor 
who  refuses  to  modernize  on  the  same  lines.” 


Business  Habits  in  the  Painter 

There  are  many  people,  and  painters  among  the  number, 
who  sneer  at  the  virtues  of  little  things— “trifles”  unworthy 
of  their  notice. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  human  life  is  made  up 
of  “trifles,”  and  that,  as  the  pence  makes  the  pounds  and 
the  minutes  the  hours,  so  it  is  the  repetition  of  hings  sev- 
erally insignifican  that  make  up  human  character. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  men  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess it  has  been  owing  to  the  neglect  of  little  things— 
“trifles” — regarded  as  too  small  to  need  attention. 

The  prosperous  painter  always  keeps  his  shop  clean  and 
his  surroundings  in  good  condition.  His  business  methods 
are  economical;  he  is  a shrewd  buyer;  he  acts  promptly 
where  improvements  in  his  business  are  possible;  he  keeps 
up  with  the  times  in  his  work,  realizing  that  only  by  his 
own  efforts,  applied  in  an  intelligent  and  businesslike  way, 
can  he  hope  to  prosper.  He  has  his  hard  and  fast  rules 
and  regulations,  stipulating’ when  his  m^n  shall  begin  and 
quit  their  work,  and  he  keeps  plenty  of  good  stock  on  hand. 

He  keeps  a watch,  carefully  regulating  it  now  and  again 
so  that  it  may  never  be  ahead  or  behind  the  stroke  of  the 
bell  or  the  blowing  of  the  whistle. 

You  may  remember  tbat  Captain  Cuttle  had  a watch  of 
which  he  said  that  if  he  could  only  remember  to  set  it 
ahead  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  back  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  keep  time  with  any- 
body’s watch! 

Many  business  men  have  similar  timekeepers  which  they 
forget  to  set  ahead.  The  result  is  they  are  late  at  the 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be 

Government  Paints 


4, 

used  in  making  nearly  all 


As  Fine  and  Smooth 
As  White  Lead  or  Zinc 


Silver 


Bond 


Silica 


Snow  White  Color  350  Mesh  Fine 

is  Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable  “inert”  for 
reinforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking — 

99Y2  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 

Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas: 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA,  2 
gal.  White  Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough 
Zinc  to  whiten.  Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van 
Dyke  Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 
lbs.  Raw  Sienna. 

LIQUID  WOOD  FILLER 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver 
Bond  Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
65%  White  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  be- 
cause its  fineness  will  permit  larger  amount 
and  mix  more  thoroughly. 

FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead  for  1st  coat. 


25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
75  % White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

- FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Tur- 
pentine and  Tinting  matter.  The  above 
makes  a flat  wall  paint,  equal  to  any  and 
superior  to  most..  Will  stand  the  most  severe 
washing  test. 

FOR  KALSOMINING 

25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can 

be  added  to  advantage,  especially  on  rough 
surfaces. 

FOR  SIZING 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  used  in  con- 
nection with  Varnish  Size  prevents  water 
stains. 


Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50%  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumber,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture,  should 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pass  through  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  Silica  imparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  it  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  and  the  paint  applied  over  wood  containing  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  .Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wear  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  paint  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a “gritty”  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 

As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  that  a practical  test  of  oir 
SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  oflFer: 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  at  the  Ton  Price,  I %c.  per  pound,  ‘F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  Metal  Polishes. 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

M nes  and  Mills  at  Tamms,  III. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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The  Voice  of  the  Paint  Trade — ~7 

finds  its  expression  through  that  medium  which  for  years 

has  been  the  leading  exponent  of  the  art  and  science  of 
paint  craft.  This  is 

The  Painters  Magazine 

For  forty-five  years  it  has  spoken  regularly  for  the  trade. 

It  has  followed  and  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  as  no  other  magazine  ever  has  done.  Today 
its  supremacy  is  recognized  wherever  the  painter  wields 
his  brush. 

The  Voice  that  Speaks 

is  the  voice  not  only  of  the  master  painter,  but  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  maker  the  white  lead  manufacturer, 
the  linseed  oil  man— in  fact  of  every  industry  that  is 
allied  with  paint.  It  is  now  working  for 

The  New  Dispensation 

which  will  mean  a better,  a closer,  a more  workable  ! 

harmony  between  all  the  elements  in  the  industry. 

If  you  are  not  a reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  you 
should  b^egin  now.  It  is  conducting  the  most  important 
campaign  for  the  paint  cause  that  ever  was  conducted. 

Its  Paint  Manufacturers’  Questionnaire  in  the  March 
and  the  April  numbers  was  followed  by  the  Master 
Painters’  Questionnaire  in  May,  and  out  of  this  will  come 
the  discussion  of  the  best  ways  and  means  whereby  all 
discordant  differences  may  be  laid  aside  forever  and  the 
industry,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  stand  absolutely 
united, 

— = Read  The  Painters  Magazine  Order  it  now  =- 

Fill  out  this  ciupon  and  -nail  it  to  Toe  Painters  Magazine,  1 0 William  St.,  New  V >rk 


The  Painters  Magazine,  

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Please  eater  subscription  for  The  Painters  Magazine  for  the  period  of  one  year,  beginning  with 
the  issue.  I enclose  the  sum  of  $2.00  ii  payment  therefor.  . 

Name 


Address 


:>8 
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calcimJnes 

^ . AN.Df-;'"  , 

^WATER:iiMNff 

Foir  Summe^^^^ 

We  have  made  a specialty  brth  for  years  and 
can  furnish  the  most  practical  on- the  market. 

These  are  the  following: 

MURALITE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallhnish  of  any  kind.  Requires 
hot  water.  Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

■ CALCITINE 

Best  calcimine  or  wallfinish  requiring  merely  cold 
water.  ' Intended  for  tinting  and  decorating. 

PERMANITE 

Best  genuine  cold  water  paint  for  whitening  inter- 
iors of  factories,  mills,  warehouses,  sheds,  garages. 

WE  SOUCIT  YOUR  TRADE 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers 

New  York  Chicago 


office,  behind  time  in  their  appointments.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  tardy  by  merely  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  that  short 
space  of  time  is  just  enough  to  break  an  engagement,  dam- 
age their  reputation,  and  possibly  lose  a bargain. 

Punctuality  should  not  only  be  made  a point  of  courtesy, 
but  a point  of  conscience,,  and  the  beginner  in  business 
should  see  to  it  that  this  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  pro- 
fessional acquisition. 

. If  you  wish  to  be  prosperous — and  who  does  not? — you 
must  act  as  you  would  do  to  get  through  a crowd  to  a gate 
which  all  are  eagerly  anxious  to  reach.  Hold  your  ground 
and  push  hard!  To  stand  still  and  relax  your  effort  is  to 
give  up  hope. 

Give  your  energies  to  the  highest  employment  of  which 
your  nature  is  capable.  Be  patient,  work  hard,  watch  op- 
portunities, be  rigidly  honest,  hope  for  the  best.  And  if 
you  fail  to  reach  the  goal  of  your  wishes — which  is  always 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts — you  will  die  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  “done  your  best’’;  and  that  is, 
after  all,  the  truest  success  to  which  man  can  aspire. — The 
Decorators  and  Painters'  Magaz  ne. 


E.  T.  Trigg  Honored. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
paint  manufacturers,  has  been  designated  as  one  of  the 
directors  for  the  20  industrial  zones  into  which  the  country 
has  been  divided  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  These 
directors  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  production 
of  war  materials  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  section  of  resources  and  conversion  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  of  which  Mr.  Otis  is  chief,  to  whom  the 
regional  directors  will  report,  will  assemble  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  complete  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing industries  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
locate  those  not  now  engaged  in  war  work,  but  capable  of 
undertaking  it;  those  only  partly  engaged  in  war  work, 
but  able  to  increase  their  production  of  necessary  war 
materials,  and  the  industries  now  engaged  in  war  work 
whose  contracts  will  soon  be  complete. 


Toronto  Topics 

The  past  MOiNTH  has  turned  out  much  better  for  the 
painting  trade  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  What 
with  the  high  cost  of  material  and  the  great  scarcity 
of  skilled  workmen,  things  did  not  look  any  too  bright. 
However,  a very  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  turned 
O'  e"  at  prices  which  have  netted  a moderate  amount  of 
profit.  The  rush,  of  course,  is  over,  and  all  contracts  in 
hand  are  being  easily  handled  by  the  available  men.  Busi- 
ness with  many  is  much  in  advance  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Some  report  that  it  is  the  best  season 
they  have  ever  had.  i 

Materials  Increase. 

The  material  market  has  been  marked  more  by  increases 
than  otherwise  since  our  report  of  a month  ago.  There  is 
a great  scarcity  of  good  bristles;  consequently,  prices  in 
many  lines  have  advanced  frOm  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Shellac  gum  is  held  at  a very  high  mark,  necessitating  the 
demanding  of  what  appears  to  be  a pretty  stiff  price  for 
shellac  varnish.  Four  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  and  $4.27 
are  being  asked,  respectively,  for  pale  orange  and  white 
shellac  varnishes  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Tur- 
pentine has  advanced  somewhat  rapidly  during  the  month, 
and  is  now  quoted  at  95c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots, 
an  advance  of  twenty  cents  a gallon  since  last  report. 

White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  remained  unchanged  and  is 
now  quoted  at  $16.2i0  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  An  ad- 
vance is  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  Dry  white  and  red 
lead  are  both  quoted  at  17c.  per  pound  in  kegs  of  500 
pounds. 

There  has  been  a slight  decline  in  the  price  of  both  boiled 
and  raw  linseed  oil  during  the  month.  One  dollar  and 
ninety  cents  for  raw  and  $1.93  for  boiled  are  now  the  rul- 
ing prices  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Artists’  ma- 
terials still  continue  firm,  with  fair  sales.  The  general 
trend  of  the  market  is  upward. 

■Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  transportation,  which 
has  much  to  do  with  present  high  quotations.  It  is’not  ex- 
pected that  conditions  will  be  very  materially  changed  un- 
til after  present  hostilities  cease  in  the  great  world  war. 

There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  building  oper- 
ations during  the  month  of  June.  The  permits  issued  at 
the  City  Hall  were  much  in  advance  of  the  previous  month. 
The  class  of  residences  being  erected  are  of  a substantial 
nature,  being  more  suitable  for  the  families  of  working- 
men, and  will  be  let  at  a very  reasonable  rental. 

One  large  department  store  is  contemplating  the  creation 
of  a $3,000,090  warehouse  on  the  water,  front.  Operations 
will  be  begun  at  once.  The  large  structure  is  to  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  will  present  a massive  appearance. 

James  Phinnemore  and  family  are  again  summering  at 
Long  Branch,  one  of  Toronto’s  pretty  suburban  resorts. 
Bowling  on  the  green  is  Jim’s  favorite  recreation  and  he 
has  become  quite  an  expert  with  the  “spheres.”  Hb  is 
rounding  into  excellent  form  for  the  championships,  and 
no  doubt  the  master  painters’  end  of  the  contests  will  be 
most  creditably  maintained  by  our  genial  enthusiast.  As 
an  additional  pastime,  he  is  taking  up  the  study  of  botany, 
and  Prof.  Burbank  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  or  he 
will  find  himself  completely  eclipsed  by  Jim’s  wizard  re- 
searches.   

Although  surrounded  by  screeching  shrapnel  and  roaring 
cannon,  “Happy  Bill  Hulme”  still  wears  that  smile  that 
won’t  come  off.  His  two  boys  are  with  him  “somewhere 
in  Prance.”  In  a recent  letter  to  a friend  Sergeant  Hulme 
says: — “Am  glad  to  know  you  are  well  and  that,  like  my- 
self, you  have  two  sons  out  here.  Mine  are  with  me  all  the 
time,  and  are  a great  comfort  to  me  and  a fine  pair  of 
chums.  The  younger  one  sleeps  with  me  every  night  and 
the  older  one  is  on  headquarters  staff,  and  I can  hear  from 
him  every  day,  so  you  will  see  I have  a great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  have  been  in  Prance  over  16  months, 
and  while  we  have  lost  over  64  per  cent,  of  our  battalion 
through  sickness,  woimded  and  killed,  we  all  think  we  have 
been  lucky. 

“We  are  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  our  boys  have  done  fine 
and  are  a credit  to  York  County,  and  the  way  they  worked 
under  shell  fire  would  do  your  heart  good.  We  have  a fine 
bunch  of  officers,  who  never  ask  a man  to  go  where  they 
would  not  go  themselves.  I would  like  to  meet  your  boys 
out  lyere  very  much.  I bet  they  often  think  of  their  own 
fireside  and  their  dad  and  mother.  This  is  the  place  to 
make  a man  think,  and  then  think  again.” 

{Continued  on  page  42.) 
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PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

' has  a reputation 
for  continuous 
performance  un- 
equalled by  any 
other  brand. 


The  James  Roach  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 

As  users  of  “Eagle  White  Lead’’  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years,  we  are  in  a 
fair  position  to  judge  its  merits.  Its 
purity  and  uniformity  have  been  main- 
tained under  all  conditions,  and  it  is  the 
one  article  which  we  have  never  found 
necessary  to  change  since  its  adoption 
by  this  concern. 


The  ninety  day  period  of  corrosion  in  the 
Old  Dutch  Process  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  results  in  a paint  material  having 
maximum  covering  power,  opacity,  fineness 
and  durability. 


These  invaluable  qualities  necessary  to  a perfect  paint 
material  are  embodied  in  every  keg  of 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Baltimore  CHICAGO  Kansas  City 

Buffalo  CINCINNATI  St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh 

Cle\eland 


HEUNBROTNERS 
SDECORflTORSO 
495  30^  ST. 

MILUflUKEEUIIS 

Milwaukee,  March  4,  191fi 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  flo . 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  t-o  the  Poroalite  which  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

y?e  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  aLso  wish. to  state  that  ydu  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelve^!  gallon  cans. 

Yours  rospootful ly, 

Heun  'Pros. 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Born  in  America  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


i THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO., 

SZ9-83S  North  3rd  Streot,  Philadelphia 

' Send  ue  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 


1 Name 


I Address. 
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Message  to  Paint  and  Varnish  Salesmen 

From  J MBS  G KELLY 

President  National  Paint  Salesmen's  Association 

of  the  United  States 


A message  to  the  paint  and  varnish 
salesmen  of  the  United  States  from 
James  C.  Kelly,  president  National  Paint 
Salesmen's  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

No  tima  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country  of  curs  ever  presented  a 
greater  opportunity  for  every  man,  no 
matter  in  what  field  of  endeavor  he 
might  be  engaged  to  get  closer  to  his 
fellow-man,  than  have  the  twelve 
months  that  have  passed. 

Our  country  is  at  war,  the  salesmen 
who  today  are  in  the  service  of  the 
United  , States,  their  country,  are  men 
who,  prior,  to  their  enlistment  were  the 
companions  of  you  and  of  me,  and  while 
we  hear  from  them,  and  of  them  we 
miss  them,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  thev  all  will  come  home  to  us 
again,  when  we  may  be  the  associates 
as  in  the  days  that  have  gone. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  enter  the  ter- 
rible conflict  m.ust  do  our  bit  in  many 
other  directions.  We  have  already  done 
it  .and  we  will  continue  to  do  it  with 
all  the  power  th.at  resides  with  us. 

.^s'de  f’'om  the  good  we  may  be  able 
to  do  in  assisting  our  uresident  to  “win 
the  war”  there  are  other  fields  we  can 
w'ork  in:  one  is  the  field  of  friendship 
and  .good  fellowshin. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  “A  Message 
to  Salesmen”  m the  paint  and  va^'nish 
trades.  1,  be’ng  in  that  class,  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  having  this  m=‘S- 
sage  go  to  mv  brother  salesmen 
throughout  the  country. 

Through  this  message  I aim  to  do 
some  missionary  work  with  reference 
to  the  matter  of  salesmen’s  associations 
in  the  hone  that  in  all  sections  of  the 
UTiited  Pta+es  there  mav  he  organized 
an  association  of  salesmen  who  are  af- 
fiPated  with  the  paint  and  allied  t’-ades. 

There  are  six  such  associations  now 
organized:  The  Traveler?  .Association  of 


Master  Painters  for  Government 
Work. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  general  secretary  of 
the  International  Association  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Builders’  and 
Manufacturers’  Exchange  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  has  caused  that  Ex- 
change to  address  the  attached  letter  to 
the  Federal  officers  in  charge  of  the 
large  United  States  Government  build- 
ing operations  at  the  cantonments  in 
and  about  Washington.  Secretary  Mc- 
Ghan  suggests  that  similar  action  be 
taken  wherever  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  building,  by  local  associations 
requiring  the  local  commercial  institu- 
tions of  which  so  many  Master  Paint- 
ers are  members  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  employment  of  journeymen  paint- 
ers direct,  by  government  officials,  as 
the  management  or  supervision  of  this 
work  appears  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
omcers  in  charge  of  each  opei’ation,  and 


the  Local  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  York,  Travelers  Association  of  the 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey, 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  of  New  England, 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club, 
New  York  Faint  iSalesmen’s  Asso'cia- 
t'on,  Pennsylvania  Paint  Salesmen’s  As- 
sociation. 

These  associations  are  in  a prosper- 
ous condition,  the  membership  of  each 
continues  to  increase,  the  meetings  are 
well  attended,  matters  of  interest  are 
presented  at  the  meetings,  making  them 
well  worth  attending. 

lAsk  any  salesman  who  holds  mem- 
bership in  any  of  the  associations  or- 
ganized, what  he  thinks  of  h’S  associa- 
tion. Ask  him  if  he  would  recommend 
being  a member  of  such  an  association. 
i.A.sk  him  if  the  trade  in  general  has 
been  benefited  through  the  existence  of 
the  associations.  Ask  him  if  the  senti- 
ment of  the  :members  of  h’s  association 
is  not  better  toward  each  other  than 
nrior  to  the  existence  of  the  associa- 
Uons.  Ask  him  if  the  members  confer 
together  with  reference  to  the  doings  in 
the  trade  with  a better  chanre  of  get- 
ting informat'on,  than  they  did  before 
the  associations  were  organ-’z-^d 

Ask  him  any  question  you  may  and 
if  the  answer  is  not  a favorable  one, 
then  don’t  inte’^est  yourself  in  any  as- 
sociation that  !now  exists  land  don’t 
waste  vour  time  tryins  to  o"ganize  an 
a.ssoc’’9tion  in  your  sect’on. 

If  however,  you  are  advised  that  you 
'■■•uehr  to  im’r  ,an  association,  or  if  you 
he  advised  that  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  house  you  sell  for,  and 
the  people  you  sell  to,  and  also  for 
yourself,  either  to  jo'n  an  association  or 
r^r-nnize  one  then  go  ahead  and  do 
'-''ther  fo"  vnu  and  every  salesman  in 
'no  naint  and  allied  trade  is  need'=‘d  if 
nniv  to'  be  organized  for  the  sentiment 
th'jt  ohoiJd  animate,  ecch  one  of  us. 

If  information  is  desired  with  refer- 


the  practice  appears  to  be  ver  expen- 
sive. 

Mr.  McGhan  says  that  thp  work  of 
painting  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a master  painer,  either  by  con- 
tract or  percentage. 

The  letter  follows:  — 

Builders  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange, 
711  Thirteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  26,  1918. 

Col.  R.  C.  Marshall, 

Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Cantonment 
Construction  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — At  a meeting  of  the  Build- 
ers and  Manufacturers’  Exchange,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  held  June  17,  1918, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  requesting 
that  the  officer  in  charge  of  Cantdnment 
Construction  Division  place  the  work 
of  painting  under  the  supervision  of  a 
master  painter,  and  to  further  request 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  government 


cnce  to  the  association  now  organized, 
or  particulars  as  to  the  organizing  of  an 
association  that  you  may  desire,  please 
write  the  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation who  will  gladly  furnish  this 
information. 

There  are  very  many  of  the  large 
cities  where  associations  should  be  or- 
ganized. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  , for  the 
existence  of  paint  salesmen’'s  associa- 
tions, is  the  greater  good  we  can  do 
the  firms  who  employ  us.  This  is  an 
absolute  and  sincere  statement. 

And  when  we  endeavor  to  assist  or 
strengthen  the  concern  that  employs  us 
we  are  reaping  for  ourselves  a reward 
that  otherwise  we  would  not  obtain,  for 
every  sensible  man  knows  that  when 
a salesman  sings  the  praises  of  his 
firm,  his  trade  is  cemented  to  his  house 
and  himself  more  strongly.  No  buyer 
desires  to  favor  the  salesman  that 
speaks  unkindly  of  the  house  he  sells 
ibr,  or  speaks  unfavorably  of  a com- 
petitor. 

Salesmen’s  associations  are  not  open 
to  the  man  who  violates  either  of  the 
two  princ'ples  referred  to. 

This  simple  appeal  made  to  my 
brother  salesmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try I hope  will  bear  fruit.  Personally  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  home  city  or 
town  of  every  salesman  in  the  paint  and 
allied  trades,  and  there  relate  many  in- 
teresting happenmgs  that  have  done 
more  for  the  closer  friendship  of  the 
salesmen  in  the  paint  trade  than  any 
events  could  do  among  those  not  affili- 
ated with  salesmen’s  associations. 

Write  if  you  wish,  ask  any  informa- 
tion and  you  shall  receive  the  best  ad- 
vice that  can  be  furnished  as  to  the  or- 
ganizing of  an  association  in  your 
home  section. 

With  this  message  I send  my  sincere 
good  wishes  for  happiness  and  success. 


ccns'rleration  be  given  as  far  as  possible 
to  expert  supervision. 

In  painting  labor  constitutes  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  fre- 
quently amounting  to  more  than  66  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  involved;  therefore, 
the  constant  supervision  of  an  expert 
in  that  trade  in  order  to  obtain  most 
economical  results  is  quite  apparent. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Builders  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange, 
(Signed)  E.  H.  Mealy, 

Secretary. 


George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  says: — “If  we  get  to 
be  a nation  of  wise  savers  we  shall 
also  be  a nation  with  a more  certain 
business  future.” 


It  is  cheaper  to  spend  a lot  of  money 
to  win  the  war  than  not  to  win  it. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oi),  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  rod  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


TKe  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 


QUALITY 

Enamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N Y. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 


Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 


In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Catalogue  of 

‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist' ' 

is  in  cur  office.  A prstal  card  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WI  LIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


llNOiOL 

riOAPC  MAMM 

SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


3 LINOTOL  possesses  the  same  gravity  and  viscosity  as  raw 
linseed  oil,  has  better  penetrating  properties  and  dries  by  oxida- 
tion, not  by  evaporation. 

3 LINOTOL  is  a synthetic  linseed  oil,  sc'entifically  prepared 
unoer  chemical  supervision. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNS  tLVANIA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

34th  Street  and  A.V.R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 


B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


{Continued  from  page  39.) 

There  has  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  auto  stealing  in 
Toronto  01  late.  Many  valuable  ears  have  been  stolen  and 
completely  ruined  before  recovery.  M.  Sinclair,  of  the  Jas. 
Langmuir  Co.,  bad  the  misfortune  recently  to  have  bis  car 
stolen.  The  miscreant  has  not  yet  been  arrested,  and  he 
appears  to  have  made  a clean  getaway  with  his  booty.  The 
detective  department  has  the  matter  in  hand,  but  as  yet 
neither  the  car  nor  the  culprit  has  been  located  The  nervy 
thief  stole  the  car  right  under  the  shadow  of  police  head- 
quarters. ■ — 

Thos.  W.  Conlan  has  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  master 
painters  in  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  J.  Hillock, 
which  sad  event  occurred  on  June  17  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Hillock  was  in  his  77th  year,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  manufacturer  and  lumber  dealer  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  The  deceased  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  was  highly  respected  by  a large  circle  of  friends. 
The  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city. 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

^ ■ ■ ■ -y 


FOR  SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
% Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  V2  Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling-  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  first- 
class  business;  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  Is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  th,at  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  community  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  and  Major  Geo.  Alexander,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters’  Association,  in  the  recent  death 
of  their  imant  daughter.  The  little  tot  was  one  of  a pair 
of  twins  (boy  and  girl)  which  had  only  a few  days  before 
gladdened  the  happy  home  of  the  now  sorrowing  parents. 
The  grief  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  little  one  was 
the  only  girl  of  four  children. 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  ex- 
president of  the  International  Association  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  Miss 
Elese  Berner,  of  this  city,  was  quietly  solemized  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Langford,  pastor  of  the  Yonge  Street  Methodist 
Church,  on  June  8.  The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss 
Nellie  King.  Hearty  congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  will  reside  at  their  beautiful  new 
home  on  Lytton  Boulevard. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  an- 
nual picnic  and  games  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  the 
Executive  Committee  has  the  matter  in  hand  and  can  be 
depended  on  to  make  the'  function  one  of  the  best  yet. 
Mack  and  Stewart  are  expected  to  uncork  some  thrillers 
for  the-  delectation  of  the  spectators  on  that  auspicious 
occasion.  Secret  conclaves  are  being  held  almost  nightly 
in  order  to  concoct  devious  ways  and  means  of  pulling  off 
a glorious  victory  on  the  diamond. 

Just  at  present  Hamilton  is  the  mecca  of  the  Canadian 


Excellence  of  quality  and  favorable  prices  ^arantee  good  demand  and  sure  sale.  Dealers  never  Slave  any  dead 
stock,  slow  sellmg  WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature, 


JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  I.  ADAMS  COMPANY,*^ Boston,  Ua  Sa  Aa  OvcT  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adama  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1916 
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CONSUMER 
SATISFACTION 

The  satisfied  consumer  is  the  real 
foundation  of  the  painter’s  success. 

AD-EL-ITE  Stains  cooperate  with 
your  skill,  and  render  a service  that 
sustains  good  reputation. 

AD-EL-ITE  Fillers,  Stains,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  etc.,  are  the  kind 
it  is  a pleasure  to  use,  and  finishes  a job  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
. refer  to. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
69-73  Washington  A ve.,  Brooklyn 


'■oi"'"" PRINCESS  MINERAL  BROWN 


IS  THE 

LOWEST  PRICED  GOOD  PIGMENT 

AND  THERE  IS 

NO  PRODUCTION  SHORTAGE 

Made  Only  by 

The  Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bowmanstown,  Pa.  A.  C.  PRINCE,  Pres.  165  Broadway,  N.  Y 


REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFF. 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


Jtil\  /y/(V 


ri-Ih  PAlNTfiRS  MACAZISE  AND 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

nf  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms.  Facrory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete. 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protect'on  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

1 n N,  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Ha  nt  for  Evety  Purpose 

W rile  Tor  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  (niotations 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  QRmS^ 
Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 

, COMPAHT^Slite:': 

Our  long  experiehcc<^'.ena'bj,fes4^us;^t6/^g^^ 
you  a Reliable  Pa'sfe-lt hat satisfaetio^n^ 
to  Taperharigfeff;^^^y;^:^i^^ 

Handy  Paste'  is ^ free  from  .all*  chem icals ; 
therefore  nodstainsv’t / Mixes,  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  djri^s'^lpwlyi  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  p'ap’er.  ’’‘y  ...f  .p N' 'A' 

Most-  ecdnoi»i^icalj>'and,>absolutely_,^  truSt-; 
worthy. 

■ V ' ■■  ■ ■ ,v ;V-d'iv ^ ; 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  ai^d 
tubes.  A size  to  suit'everyonei^'  i i 

SampU  gtadtg  s0nt  N. 


70  Kilby  Street  (Ettab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS 

Western  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


master  painters.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  “Ambitious 
city  ' under  the  niountain.  The  Canadian  convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  that  progressive  “Manchester  of 
Canada”  from  July  9 to  11,  promises  to  be  a great  success. 
The  indefatigable  secretary  is  right  on  his  job,  and  is 
letting  no  stone  remain  unturned  to  make  the  occasion  one 
that  will  fully  repay  every  master  painter  who  is  in  at- 
tendance. 

A jolly  fishing  party,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  and  supply  house  representatives, 
mctored  to  Frenchman's  Bay  on  the  afternoon  of  June  15. 
The  spot  is  situated  a few  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  is 
much  frequentea  by  enthusiastic  anglers.  If  one  is  to 
believe  the  reports  so  freely  circulated,  everything  from  a 
minnow  to  a whale  has  been  caught  in  this  enchanting 
haunt  of  the  finny  tribes.  The  spot  is  also  credited  with 
being  the  rendezvous  of  the  original  and  only  great  sea 
serpent.  The  oldest  inhabitant  has  quite  a vivid  recollec- 
tion of  having  seen  this  huge  monster  ploughing  through 
the  bay  like  an  ocean  greyhound.  And  no  one  dares  to 
doubt  his  veracity. 

But  all  this  fish  lore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
story,  although  John  Stewart  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  man  who  saw  that  sea  seapent  must  have  been 
regaling  his  thirst  with  something  much  stronger  than 
could  be  dippeu  out  of  the  bay,  and  certainly  much  more 
peppery  than  any  liquid  refreshment  allowed  under  tne 
present  Canada  temperance  act. 

The  “fishermen”  certainly  had  a delightful  afternoon  of 
it,  and,  to  take  their  word  for  it,  there  are  not  very  many 
“beauties”  left  in  the  bay  for  the  unlucky  parties  who  may 
follow  them.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  repeat  what- some 
of  the  supply  men  had  to  say.  They  were  more  extrava- 
gant even  than  when  they  are  describing  the  wonderful 
quality  of  their  wares — and  that  is  going  some.  We  will 
let  their  report  drop.  There  were  some  fish  caught  accord- 
ing to  Bill  Paris,  and  he  has  never  yet  been  known  to 
stretch  a fish  yarn  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

But  even  this  truthful  fisherman  would  not  venture  any 
weights  or  measurements.  One  “enormous”  pike  was 
landed,  but  several  that  were  “hooked”  got  away.  There 
is  talk  of  placing  the  monster  which  was  captured  in  cold 
storage,  in  order  to  serve  it  with  “onions”  at  the  opening 
dinner  of  the  Toronto  association  this  fall. 

A splendid  luncheon  was  served  from  the  baskets  and 
“flasks”  which  the  party  had  brught  along  in  case  of 
emergency.  General  regret  was  expressed  that  the  “Sena- 
tor” was  not  along.  His  long  experience  and  expert 
knowledge  would  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the  party. 
The  trip  was  in  every  way  a great  success,  and  will  be 
repeated  in  the  near  future,  greatly  augmented  in  num- 
bers by  those  who  have  been  thrilled  by  the  stories  of  the 
adventurers. 

As  a memento  of  the  occasion  the  association  poet  has 
composed  a little  melody  to  be  sung  by  the  association's 
basso  profundo  at  one  of  their  social  gatherings.  ?s'o 
apology  is  offered  for  the  verses,  one  of  which  runs  as 
follows,  with  apologies  to  Braham:  — 

'Twas  in  old  Frenchman’s  Bay 
We  saw  the  beauties  lay, 

Our  hearts  went  bounding  then; 

We  scorned  the  jester’s  joke, 

Though  our  skiff  were  not  of  oak. 

Nor  hearts  of  oak  our  men. 

Our  leader  marked  them  ’neath  the  wave. 

Three  yells  our  fish-crazed  huskies  gave. 

Nor  thought  of  ought  ,but  booty; 

Along  the  line  rang  out  a shout. 

For  sure  enough  the  boys  were  out 
That  day  to  do  their  duty. 


Graves  to  Manager  Baeck  Business. 

Geo.  E.  Donnell,  vice-president  of  the  Baeck  Wall  Paper 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  having  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  the-  Board  of 
Directors,  on  June  15,  elected  Robert  N.  Graves  manager. 
Mr.  Graves  has  been  with  the  company  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  with  his  wall  paper  experience  of  many  years, 
should  fit  in  admirably  and  prove  a strong  aid  in  building 
up  the  organization  and  adding  new  business.  The  new 
1919  line  shows  excellent  variety  and  taste. 


Samuel  Gompers  says: — “We  can  forego  luxuries  for  a 
time,  be  content  with  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  in  or- 
der to  save  for  the  future  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit.” 
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The  “Present 

Pay  High  Costs 


of  all  raw  materials,  labor,  etc , do  not 
make  us  waiver  from  our  standard 


same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 
That  is  the  reason  our  factories  are 
always  busy. 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

217  FULTON  STREET  - - BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


policy  in  sup- 
plying only  the 
best. 


Munns 

Quality 


in  Calcimines, 
Cold  Water 
Paint  and 
Munns  Wall 
Size  are  the 


IS 


August  ipi8 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


“F-S”  Products  are  the  result  of  50  years’  experience — you 

can  rely  on  them. 

Yes,  when  you  specify  “F-S”  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Prepared  Paints  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  results  will  be  up  to  your  standard.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  only  the  best  of  material  will  make  a Prepared  Paint  up  to  your  demands. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

"^Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War'' 

(152) 


New  Jersey  Convention. 

(Continued  from  page  320.) 


of  a quick  and  summary  disposition  of 
each  customer  frequently  induces  pos- 
sible users  of  wall  paper  to  decorate 
their  walls  by  other  methods. 


Users  of  Wall  Paper. 


The  other  and  less  numerous 
classes  of  wall  paper  users  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  types. 
Firstly,  the  small  number  of  men  and 
v;omen,  chiefly  women,  who  gather  spe- 
ciflc  ideas  from  magazines  devoted  to 
interior  decorations  and  borne  furnish- 
ing and  who  regard  the  making  of  wall 
paper  as  a flne  art  rather  than  as  sim- 
ply thriving  industry.  People  of  this 
clLs  are  well  informed  concerning 
styles  and  quite  frequently  know  more 
of  tli0  reciuirGiTnunts  and  nicGties  or 
home  decoration  than  do  the  salesmen 
who  serve  them.  The  second  type  em- 
braces that  part  of  the  public  who  buy 
their  house  furnishings  on  their  own 
judgment,  rather  than  from  what  the 
salesmen  tell  them.  They  are  those 
who  read  industriously  the  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
While  such  buyers  may  be  less  thor- 
oughly instructed  regarding  the  possi- 
bilities and  beauties  of  homemaking 
than  the  first  class  mentioned,  still 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  perfectly 


well  defined. 

To  serve  such  buyers  of  flne  wall  pa- 
per well,  the  salesman  should  And  out 
what  they  really  want  rather  than  try 
to  recommend  to  them  what  seems  ap- 
propriate from  the  salesman’s  point  of 
view.  Once  thoroughly  informed  con- 
cerning their  client’s  hopes  and  desires, 
the  salesman  should  be  sufficiently  well 
posted  concerning  the  wall  paper  mar- 
ket to  recommend  the  patterns  that  he 
knows  will  give  satisfaction.  Inju- 
dicious, ignorant  and  hasty  salesman- 
ship among  the  retailers  throughout  the 
United  States  is  among  the  greatest 
perils  that  beset  the  wall  paper  indus- 
try today.  Salesmanship  desirous  only 


Salesmanship  Serious  Question. 

Now,  THIS  QUIESTION  Of  sales- 
manship is  one  that  is  very  seri- 
ous. Unfortunately,  many  deal- 
er's do  not  lay  sufficient  stress  upon 
this  feature  of  the  case.  They  resort 
to  the  crudest  possible  methods  of  sell- 
ing goods.  They  purchase  a general  bill 
of  goods  from  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
quest him  to  bind  up  all  these  selections 
in  one  or  two  books,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  you  will  therefore  find  in  these 
books  a conglomeration  of  various  styles 
and  grades,  all  fighting  each  ther  as  to 
effect,  and  disgusting  the  householder, 
who  has  probably  traveled  more  or  less, 
and  Whose  taste  has  been  cultivated, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
when  such  methods  are  employed,  suc- 
cess can  be  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dealers 
who  regard  every  piece  of  wall  paper 
not  simply  as  a piece  of  merchandise, 
but  as  a decorative  medium,  and  studj' 
the  merits  of  each  pattern  and  color- 
ing, and  then  arrange  their  assortment 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear 
most  attractive,  mounting  the  goods  on 
screens  and  displaying  with  same  some 
drapery  material  that  further  enhances 
the  value.  That,  of  course,  means  con- 
siderable work  and  thought;  but  the 
dealer  is  well  repaid  for  this  effort, 
since  his  customer  will  be  found  quite 
willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for 
the  effect  produced  when  the  goods  are 
so  displayed. 

When  the  goods  are  arranged  in  this 
way,  the  dealer  is  no  longer  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  special  ability  of 
the  salesman,  though  that  does  not 
mean  that  any  one  can  serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a salesman  but  the  goods, 
when  so  mounted,  give  the  householder 


a fair  idea  as  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  have  on  his  rooms,  and  he  forms 
his  judgment  almost  unconsciously  and 
adopts  . the  suggestions  placed  before 
him.  If,  in  addition,  you  secure  the 
services  of  a capable  salesman  and  dis- 
play goods  in  the  manner  described,  you 
produce  ideal  conditions. 

Educate  Your  Salesmen. 

IN  OREDR  TO  SECURE  CAPABLE 
salesmen,  however,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  educate 
them  yourself  and  to  point  out  to  them 
ways  and  means  whereby  they  can 
gain  the  necessary  knowledge  to  obtain 
the  necessary  education.  Most  of  us  ob- 
tain our  education  on  the  kindergarten 
principle;  that  is,  by  rubbing  up  against 
others  who  know  a little  more  than  we 
do,  and  gradually  accumulating  enough 
knowledge  ourselves  to  become  pro- 
ficient; but,  of  course,  if  we  can  im- 
part the  knowledge  we  may  have  ac- 
cumulated as  the  result  of  many  years’ 
experience  to  those  who  are  just  'enter- 
ing the  field,  and  without  compelling 
them  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the 
subject,  we  are  bound  to  be  the  gainers. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  the  dealer  had 
to  contend  with  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing his  goods  because  of  the  lack 
of  education  on  the  subject  of  decoration 
and  methods  by  salesmen,  I prepared 
some  years  ago  a set  of  “Selling  Talks” 
in  very  simple  language  for  the  benefit 
of  such  salesmen,  and  have  still  a,  few 
copies  of  those  “Selling  Talks”  left, 
which  I shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  to 
members  of  the  association  upon  appli- 
cation. 

I do  not  by  any  means  claim  that  the 
suggestions  are  perfect  or  that  they  rep- 
resent the  only  way  of  getting  results, 
but  they  are  simply  a contribution  to 
the  general  effort,  and  I ask  that  you 
accept  same  along  these  lines. 
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Fer  a fine  cabinet  job,  for  a table  top  or  even  a piano,  Degrah  is  the 
thing.  It  dries  ever  night,  and  can  be  rubbed  the  very  next  day. 


MOW  YOU 


REGISTERED. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFF'CE. 


instead  of  Shellac 


After  you  finish  a piano  you  can  turn  right  around  and  use  the  same  Degrah 
on  a floor  or  any  other  interior  work  over  stain  or  naturai  wood.  “ Some 
product,”  you  say  and  “cheap.”  Well,  go  to  your  Jobber  and  Dealer  and 
say,  “I  want  Degrah.”  Send  for  leaflet  showing  sample  on  paper  and  giving 
full  information  on  this  revolutionary  product. 


Gold  Medal  Winner 


You  cen  save  from  one  to  three  coats  and  get  a better  job.  Washes  perfectly. 
Has  lime  proof  coiors — wiil  not  fade.  Easy  working.  Most  economical. 
Send  for  free  color  card. 


KEYSTONE 

124  Keystona  Building 


VARNISH  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A Dealer  Said: 

“Having  sold  LIQUID  VELVET  for  three  years,  we  can  say  we 
have  never  handled  a line  which  gave  sueh  univBreal  satisfaction. 
It  has  excellent  covering  and  spreading  qualities,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  features  is  that  LIQUID  VELVET  never  gets  hard 
in  the  caa,  and  can  be  applied  without  showing  laps  or  brnth marks.” 


is  the  washable,  flat  enamel  with  an  oil  base.  Will  not  crack, 
chip  or  peel.  Made  in  white  and  colors.  Certain  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  customer, 

Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  merit  are  Master  Varnish, 
Pryamid  Floor  Finish  and  Flexico  White  Enamel. 

Booklets  and  color  charts  on  request. 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1407  Waahington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Years 


Colored  Illustrations. 

I NOW  COMB  TO  WHAT  AFTER  all 
I consider  the  most  important  ele- 
ment needed  in  the  problem,  and 
that  is  the  colored  illustration,  which  has 
been  made  possible  of  extensive  use 
through  its  reduced  cost,  due  to  the 
multi-color  photographic  process,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  has  become  pos- 
sible at  moderate  expense  to  reproduce 
the  color  sketches  of  decorated  interiors 
which  had  previously  been  a,pplicable, 
because  of  their  great  expense,  to  only 
the  most  expensive  schemes  of  decora- 
tion. 

Such  sketches  of  interiors  are  almost 
invariably  demanded  by  a customer  who 
contemplates  spending  considerabTe 
money  in  the  furnishing  of  his  home,  so 
that  he  may  know  in  advance  whether 
everything  is  going  to  harmonize,  and 
the  more  desirable  the  effect  shown  in 
the  sketch,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  money  expended,  since  no 
man  will  let  a few  dollars  stand  in  the 
way  when  they  effect  the  choice  between 
something  that  is  absolutely  satisfying 
or  something  that  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  and  at  this  point  I want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  colored  interiors, 
simply  because  they  are  colored  inte- 
riors, are  not  going  to  help  you  much, 
but  that  they  must  have  quality  to  prove 
effective.  'i 

They  must  be  reproductions  of  an  ar- 
tist’s work,  and  that  artist  must  have 
the  decorative  instinct,  and,  since  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  should  be  the 
leading  feature  of  the  sketch,  it  must 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  other  furnish- 
ings of  the  room. 

Now,  if  you  can  place  such  desirable 
colored  illustrations  in  the  hands  of  your 
salesmen  and  can  back  these  up  with  the 
goods  represented  thereby,  and  if  these 
illustrations  are  shown  to  be  actual  re- 
productions in  style,  color  and  effect  of 
the  goods  themselves,  you  have  solved 
the  greatest  of  your  difficulties,  and  you 


have  created  interest  and  desire  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer. 

Adjusting  the  Price. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  adjusted 
excepting  the  price,  and  on  this 
point  your  opportunity  of  getting  a 
fair  figure  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
effecting  the  sale  from  the  colored  in- 
terior, which  makes  the  goods  look  more 
valuable  than  if  shown  in  the  roll,  and 
you  can  serve  your  own  interests  best 
by  making  a price  for  the  decoration 
of  the  room  instead  of  selling  the  goods 
by  the  roll  or  yard. 

A further  use  of  these  illustrations  can 
be  made  by  the  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion among  a selected  list  of  household- 
ers in  your  locality  of  a series  of  these 
illustrations  in  reduced  size  and  in  book- 
let or  folder  form,  and  these  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  quantity  required  at  what 
it  might  cost  you  for  a few  insertions 
in  a local  newspaper  of  a stereotyped 
form  of  advertisement,  and  on  which  the 
returns  are  doubtful. 

The  distribution  of  such  booklets  or 
folders  bearing  only  your  imprint  is 
going'  to  bring  you  results  such  as  you 
never  dreamed  of  before. 

Let  me  warn  you  once  more,  however, 
that  these  illustrations  must  have  merit 
and  not  be  commonplace,  for  quality  as- 
serts itself  at  all  times. 

The  illustrations,  after  all,  are  simply 
fashion  plates  of  the  wall  paper  industry 
and  should  and  will  be  just  as  productive 
of  results  as  are  women’s  fashion  plates, 
and  as  most  of  you  are  married  or  con- 
template matrimony  at  some  time  or 
other,  you  can  determine  for  yourselves 
how  far  these  plates  affect  the  selection 
of  ladies’  garments,  hats,  etc.;  but  here 
again  the  merit  of  the  illustration  wins 
the  day — dowdyism  doesn’t  count. 

In  replying  to  a question  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  I regarded  wall 
paper  as  an  essential  or  non-essential 
during  the  war,  I stated  “that  I re- 


garded it  as  an  essential  in  the  sense 
that  it  tends  to  cleanliness,  and  cleanli- 
ness is  essential  to  health.” 

I leave  you  with  this  thought,  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

President  Wood  was  then  introduced 
and  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  “What 
Are  You  Doing?”  This  is  substantially 
the  same  paper  which  he  read  at  the 
Canadian  convention  at  Hamilton,  and 
which  he  will  follow  up  at  the  other 
state  association  conventions. 

President  Wood’s  paper  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  Are  You  Doing? 

.^T  GIVES'  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE 
T to  be  with  you  to-day  at  this,  your 
fourteenth  annual  convention.  The 
past  year  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
unusual  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Surely,  the  most  unusual  since  the  form- 
ing of  your  association.  Pages  of  history 
have  been  written  since  your  last  ses- 
sion. Our  country  has  been  changed 
■from  a peace-loving  republic  of  a few 
years  ago  to  a nation  of  war.  Let  us 
rejoice,  however,  as  American  citizens, 
peace-loving  people,  and  a God-fearing 
nation,  that,  as  ever,  we  are  on  the  side 
of  right  and  humanity,  and  with  His 
help  will  do  our  part  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  a decent 
place  to  live  in. 

What  are  you  doing? 

As  a master  painter,  we  should  all  put 
this  question  to  ourselves.  What  are  you 
doing  to  improve  the  art  of  decorating 
and  house  painting? 

We  are  told  by  Professor  King,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  that 
the  loss  of  buildings  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  through  lack  of  painting  was 
far  greater  than  the  loss  by  fire.  No 
doubt,  the  same  conditon  exists  in  your 
own  State.  As  professional  and  business 
men,  does  this  not  seem  that  we  are  not 
progressing? 

Brother  associates,  you  are  all  dead. 
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Charging  Corroding  Stack,  Manufacture  of 
Carbonate  of  Lead. 


Corroding  Stacks  in  Action,  Manufacture  of  Carbonate  of 

Lead. 


Refining  Pig  Lead. 

Illustrations  of  the  manufacture  of 
ivhite  lead,  which  were  used  in  the  lec- 
ture J.  R.  MacGregor,  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  before  the 
New  Jersey  Master  Painters'  conven- 
tion. 


Automatic  Buckle  Molding  Machine,  Manufacture  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lead. 
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Bag  Room  for  Collecting  Sublimed  White  Lead. 


Goose-necks  for  Refining  Sublimed  White  Lead. 

Illustrations  shoiving  manufacture  of 
white  lead  used  fcp  J.  D.  MacGregor, 
of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company, 
before  the  New  Jersey  Master  Paint- 
ers' convention. 


Slag-eye  Eurnace,  Manufacture  of  Sublimed  Whit 

Lead. 


Model  of  Sublimed  White  Lead  Plant. 
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You  are  following  the  methods  of  your 
forefathers.  Is  it  necessary  to  come  in 
with  a machine  gun  to  wake  you  up? 
How  many  of  you  in  the  past  year  have 
had  all  the  business  you  could  take  care 
of,  or  have  you  been  sitting  quietly  in 
your  shop  contented  with  what  you  were 
doing?  If  so.  your  competitor  is  not. 
In  the  past  ten  years  business  methods 
have  changed. 

It  reiquires  true  collective  thought  and 
action  to  win  success. 

"^'hat  are  you  doing? 

No  One  Indispensable. 

I WAS  GREATLY  SURPRISED  in  the 
past  year  to  hear  one  of  our  brother 
painters  make  the  statement  that 
no  one  in  a certain  locality  could  secure 
a job  but  himself,  personally.  This  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  I was  willing  to  make  a 
wager  that  any  one  with  average  intelli- 
gence could  present  his  card  and  secure 
a contract.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
some  one  cannot  be  found  to  fill  our 
place. 

Are  you  trying  to  help  your  fellow 
associate  in  every  way  possible? 

You  must  know  your  international  as- 
sociation officers  are  spending  time, 
money  and  considerable  energy  to  edu- 
cate you  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial, and  how  to  conduct  your  business 
in  such  a way  that  it  will  net  you  a 
profit. 

These  conventions  are  held  yearly  for 
your  benefit.  How  many  of  you  attend, 
hear  the  experiences  of  your  brothers, 
and  profit  thereby?  ' 

Thought  Convention  a Vacation. 

Two  TEARS  AGO,  WHILE  sitting 
m the  lobby  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  in 
New  York  City,  I became  con- 
versant with  a man  sitting  near  me.  I 
found  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
painters’  convention  held  at  Asbury 
Park,  and,  being  interested  in  this  line, 
I encouraged  a conversation.  I was 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  his  idea  of 
a convention.  He  considered  it  a vaca- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer 
or  representatives.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Association  having  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  manufacturers’  exhibits, 
therefore,  he  would  not  attend  any  more 
conventions.  He  informed  me  he  had 
not  attended  any  of  the  sessions;  he 
knew  as  much  as  any  one  present,  and 
was  not  desirous  of  sitting  in  a hot 
room^  listening  to  a dried-up  paper.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  not  learned  my  name 
or  occupation.  When  I informed  him  I 
was  the  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  his  expression  im- 
mediately changed. 

What  I told  him  would  not  look  good 
in  print.  Brothers,  this  the  attitude  of 
a great  many;  they  do  not  stop  and  con- 
sider the  time  and  energy  it  has  cost  the 
writer  to  secure  the  data  for  his  benefit. 
He  has  given  his  personal  knowledge 
whereby  you  may  profit  at  his  expense. 
Out  of  courtesy,  if  nothing  more,  is  it 
up  to  you  to  attend  these  sessions? 
What  are  you  doing  to  increase  the 
membership  in  your  association?  Are 
you  assisting?  Make!  a special  drive. 
You  know  men  are  more  willing  to  join 
associations  of  trade  during  the  stam- 
pede than  when  everything  is  quiet.  By 
increasing  your  own  membership,  this 
increases  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
likewise  the  international  membership. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  join  hands 
and  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel?  As 
an  association  representing  the  finest 
art  of  the  world,  we  should  have  a mem- 
bership not  less  than  10,000  in  the  United 
States.  I know  you  are  willing.  I only 
ask  you  for  results,  as  my  motto  is, 
“Show  Me.” 

’There  is  not  enough  brotherly  love  ex- 
isting between  the  master  painters  of 
the  United  States. 

We  could  be  off  great  assistance  to 
each  other  and  keep  the  standard  of  our 


THE  GLOBE  TROTTERS. 


Presided  Wood  and  Secretary 
McGhan,  of  the  Internatioyial 
Association,  Gaught  at  the  Side 
of  Convention  Hall,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

prices  in  unison  by  not  trying  to  under- 
bid each  other. 

We,  of  New  York  State,  invite  you  to 
enter,  and  will  show  you  our  patriotism 
by  assisting  you  if  you  are  a member 
of  the  Master  Painters’  Association. 

Tell  the  painter  who  is  not  a member 
of  your  Master  Painters’  Association  of 
the  benefits  you  have  derived,  and  when 
you  stop  and  think,  they  are  many. 

The  close  relations  you  have  had  with 
your  brother  painter  has  brought  you 
nearer  to  business  methods. 

I,  personally,  would  not  forfeit  my 
membership  in  the  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation at  any  price. 

One  of  the  foremost  reasons  is  that  it 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  meet 
so  many  fine  fellows: 

Third  Day. 

Friday,  July  19. 

CALLED  TO  ORDER  by  President 
Turton  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Chairman  Steward  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  brought  in  a report 
recommending  that  article  4,  section  4, 
of  the  by-laws  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
following  section  be  adopted  in  its  stead: 
“Application  for  membership  in  this 
association  can  be  made,  if  a sufficient 
number — five  or  more — intend  to  become 
members  as  a body,  in  any  city,  with  the 
approval  of  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
State  association.” 

Charles  Greenhalgh  raised  the  point 
of  order  that  this  was  in  violation  of 
article  3.  section  9,  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
international  association. 

The  chair  ruled  that  this  was  a matter 
for  the  State  association  to  decide,  and 
that  the  laws  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation did  not  govern. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  he  thought  that 
there  was  too  much  feeling  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  had  watched  the  operation  of 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  a rival 
association  from  Paterson.  It  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  international  associa- 
tion and  the  secretary  of  that  association 
had  been  invited  to  come  here  and  try 
and  settle  the  affair.  He  understood  that 
there  had  been  a meeting  between  the 
factions  with  Secretary  McGhan  and 
President  Wood  of  the  international  the 


night  before,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  reach  some  sort  of  an  agreement.  He 
objected  to  the  present  plan  being  rail- 
roaded through. 

No  Railroading,  Says  Chair. 

The  chair  called  Mr.  Udall  to 
order  and  assured  the  meeting  that 
there  would  be  no  railroading  while 
he  was  in  the  chair.  He  asked  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan to  report  on  the  meeting  of  the 
two  factions  held  the  night  before. 

Mr.  McGhan  reported  that  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  Paterson  association  to 
form  a new  association  at  Paterson,  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Silk  City  as- 
sociation, would  be  eligible.  The  Silk 
vlity  members  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting  said  they  had  no  authority  to 
bind  the  association,  but  would  report 
it  back  to  their  association,  and  both 
associations  agreed  to  call  a meeting  be- 
fore August  5. 

Mr.  Healy  told  of  the  experiences  in 
Englewood  when  they  went  after  mem- 
bers, and  apparently  accomplished  the 
impossible.  This,  he  said,  was  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  members  from  the  very 
Paterson  association  which  wanted  to 
become  a member  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. He  believed  in  local  autonomy. 
There  had  been  some  complaint  even  in 
the  stress  of  war,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  too  much  control, 
and  he  believed  that  in  this  association 
the  local  body  should  not  be  governed 
by  the  international.  Men  who  will  say 
what  we  had  heard  said  on  this  fioor 
were  not  fit  to  be  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  painter  was  a gentleman, 
the  equal  of  any.  The  meeting  was  not 
packed,  and  there  was  no  attempt  or  de- 
sire to  railroad  anything. 

Takes  the  Responsibility. 

Mr.  WITT  SAID  THAT  he  believed 
he  was  as  much  responsible  as 
any  one  for  the  resolution  to  re- 
scind the  by-law  in  question  and  to 
adopt  the  proposed  new  one.  The  ques- 
tion was  serious.  It  had  been  keeping 
the  association  down  for  several  years. 
It  was  largely  a matter  of  labor 
troubles;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
associations  should  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  union  and  non-union  shops, 
v/hich  _ was  the  cause  of  the  Paterson. 

City  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  asso- 
ciation could  have  two  locals  from  one 
place,  the  membership  would  grow.  If, 
therefore,  conditions  exist  anywhere 
whereby  the  two  associations  cannot  get 
together,  let’s  have  two  associations  in 
the  state  organization. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Hackensack  or  Englewood  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  If 
others  wanted  to  do  missionary  work,  it 
was  their  business.  Was  it  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  association  to  wipe  out 
the  Paterson  association  and  have  a 
dual  organization  in  the  county?  He 
cited  the  decline  and  final  revocation  of 
the  charter  in  Hudson  county.  He  told 
how  the  West  Hudson  association  had 
gone  by  the  board.  He  declared  they 
had  not  had  an  association  which 
hadn’t  been  reorganized.  Mr.  Witt  had 
predicted  that  inside  of  twelve  months 
there  would  be  dual  organizations  in 
many  places.  He  would  agree  to  bring 
the  applications  of  two  others,  one  from 
Passaic  and  one  from  Newark.  There 
is  a threat  of  a third  organization  in 
Paterson.  What  would  the  association 
do?  He  cited  a recent  job  on  which 
bids  had  been  made,  ranging  from  $700 
to  $1,300.  A member  of  the  Sitk  City 
association,  which  was  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  state  association,  put  in  a 
bid  of  $500. 

Bids  Not  Business  of  Society. 

Mr.  CHRISTIANSEN  DECLARED 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
the  association  to  inquire  into 
bids.  If  the  member  wanted  to  do  it 
at  his  price,  that  was  his  own  busi- 
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Make  your 

^Dollars 

ihrifty 

Doll 


ars 


As  a nation  we’ve  not  been  a saving  people — we’ve  lived 
up  to  the  last  cent.  We’ve  felt  a pride  in  the  luxuries  of  our 
table,  our  establishment,  our  manners  of  life.  Then  came 
the  war  and  its  merciless  demands  to  give. 

From  somewhere  must  come  the  ships,  the  shells,  the  food 
which  will  sustain  the  boys  who  fight.  And  from  some- 
where must  come  the  money  to  pay  for  these.  From  where? 

From  the  useless  things  we  wasted.  From  the  weakening 
habits  which  have  cost  us  health  and  money.  From  the 
“more-than-enough”  margin  we’ve  thrown  away.  We  must 
save.  The  purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps  will  help  us.  Into 
these  we  must  put  the  wasted  gasoline,  the  uneaten  food,  the 
treatings,  the  entertainments — all  the  unessentials  which  must 
pay  for  this  war.  From  these  we  can  hope  to  create  the 
Democracy  of  the  world,  and  to  shorten  the  war  as  well. 

Buy  your  War  Savings  Stamps  bountifully.  Take  a pledge 
to  buy  them  monthly.  Think  afterwards  of  what  can  be 
sacrificed.  In  this  way  you  can  begin  to  save.  Your  own 
conscience  will  be  your  gauge — your  own  intelligence  can 
tell  you  where  to  draw  the  line.  In  this  way  you  can  take 
your  self-respecting  part  in  the  Victory  to  come. 
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ness.  There  had  been  constant  talk  and 
wrangle  at  the  executive  board  meet- 
ings about  the  Silk  City-Paterson  af- 
taii'.  In  that  board  a resolution  was 
pass^l  asking  the  Paterson  association 
to  allow  the  Silk  City  to  come  in,  which 
the  former  refused  to  do.  If  the  con- 
vention didn't  act  now,  the  affair  would 
drag  on  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Kirkham  wanted  to  know  what 
more  the  Paterson  association  could  do 
than  it  had  offered  to  do.  It  had  agreed 
to  give  up  its  name,  take  a new  one 
admit  the  members  of  the  Silk  City 
equally  with  the  members  of  the  Pater. 
^n  association.  What  more  could 
Paterson  do? 

Mr.  Bergman  said  he  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  attempt  to  railroad  the 
Pxan  through.  The  Paterson  association 
had  had  a full  year  to  act,  and  had 
done  nothing.  He  felt  that  this  was  an 
aspersion  on  the  executive  board  and 
was  not  fair. 


Mr.  Kelley  of  the  associate  members 
was  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
and  said  that,  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mon,y  he  believed  the  resolution  should 
pass.  He  had  seen  the  conventions 
growing  smaller  each  year.  He  wanted 
to  see  them_  larger.  If  the  association 
could  grow,  if  it  could  roll  up  member- 
ships, he  could  go  back  to  his  Arm  with 
the  good  news. 

Mr.  Schlosser  said  that  he  had  re- 
mained quiet  because  he  wanted  to  get 
the  viewpoint  of  the  members.  He  had 
thought  that  the  meeting  between  the 
two  factions  might  decide  it.  But  as 
It  was,  he  felt  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  pass  the 
resolution. 


Result  of  the  Ballot. 

A BALLOT  WAS  THEN  TAKEN, 
which  resulted  as  follows: 

For  the  resolution,  6;  against 
the  resolution,  11.  Necessary  two- 
thirds,  2£. 

The  chair  declared  article  4,  section  4, 
of  the  by-laws,  rescinded. 

On  the  motion  to  substitute  the  new 
section,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

At  this  Juncture  the  chairman  an- 
nounced that  there  were  two  large  pack- 
ages which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Andres,  of  the 


associate  members.  Mr.  Andres  was 
called  and  came  forward  with  that  in- 
nate modesty  which  is  a part  of  him,  to 
receive  the  packages.  One  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  the  other  to  Mrs. 
Andres.  His  package  carried  a hat  of 
“rube”  make-up,  which  he  was  loudly 
advised  to  put  on  his  head.  He  did  so, 
while  the  entire  convention  shouted. 
The  other  package  contained  a larger 
bat  of  the  feminine  persuasion,  but  of 
the  same  genus,  which  modest  Freddy 
also  was  obliged  to  put  on,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  better  half. 

Another  of  the  as>s)Doiate  members 
then  explained  that  Mr.  Andres  had 
recently  broken  his  hat,  and  that  his 
wife  had  declared  that,  because  he  bad 
smashed  so  many  lately,  • he  could  not 
have  funds  for  another,  and  out  of  pity 
the  members  had  taken  up  a collection 
and  bought  him  these  two  beautiful 
hats.  It  was  indeed  a touching  tribute 
to  the  generosity  of  the  members. 

Mr.  TJdall  then  read  the  report  of  tbe 
committee  on  the  president’s  address, 
congratulating  the  society  on  having 
had  a man  of  Mr.  Turton’s  type  in  the 
chair,  and  declaring  that  the  past  year 
bad  shown  good  results,  despite  the 
generally  poor  conditions  of  business. 

Seeks  Lower  Rates. 

As  CHAIRMAN  of  the  committee  on 
liability  insurance,  Mr.  Udall  pro- 
posed a letter  to  be  presented 
to  the  proper  authorities  to  reduce 
the  excessive  liability  rates.  He  felt 
that  they  could  be  cut  in  half.  The 
committee  was  trying  to  get  statistics 
from  the  master  painters  in  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  number  of  years  they 
had  been  in  business,  the  number  of 
men  employed,  the  percentage  of  in- 
juries, etc.  Theere  was  a new  law 
which  was  very  intricate,  but  which, 
it  had  been  explained  in  a letter  to 
him  by  Mr.  Williamson,  president  of 
the  Commercial  Liability  Company, 
might  result  eventually  in  materially 
cutting  the  rates. 

Tbe  convention  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers,  the  election  result- 
ing in  the  choice  of  the  following:  Presi- 
dent, E.  F.  Schlosser;  vice-president, 
Henry  Witt,  Jr.;  secretary,  William 
Christiansen;  treasurer,  H.  L.  Barthol- 
omew; organizer,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.;  ex- 


The 1918  Big  Four. 

Reading  from  Right  to  Left'.  E.  F.  Schlosser,  President ; Henry 
Witt,  Jr.,  Vice-President ; William  Christiansen,  Secretary ; 

II.  L.  Bartholomew,  Treasurer. 


ecutive  board  member,  William  Chris- 
tensen. 

The  following  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  next  International  convention; 
Robert  Turton,  Matthew  Willem.  These, 
with  the  executive  board  member,  com- 
prise the  delegation.  The  following  were 
chosen  as  alternates; — ^George  Udall, 
Charles  Hecht,  William  H.  Caeperson. 


T.  B.  Shorrock. 

The  Youngest  Old  Man  at  the  Con- 
tention— Age,  88  years. 


The  installation  of  the  new  officers 
was  a duty  allotted  to  President  Wood 
and  Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association.  The  new  presiident, 
E.  F.  Schlosser,  made  a very  brief  talk, 
in  which  he  thanked  the  society  for  the 
honor,  which  he  felt  doubly  because  it 
had  come  to  bim  as  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  assocaition.  If  he  had  to  think 
that  some  members  were  not  satisfied, 
he  would  not  feel  just  the  same  as  he 
did  when  he  had  the  consciousness  that 
every  one  had  wanted  him  to  take  the 
chair  for  tbe  next  year.  He  was  espe- 
cially grateful  that  the  association  had 
surrounded  him  with  good  men  in  all 
the  other  offices. 

The  convention  voted  $50  to  the  retir- 
ing president  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
pense he  had  incurred  in  work  for  the 
association  during  the  year  and  $5  for 
the  minister  who  bad  opened  the  con- 
vention with  prayer. 

Upon  motion,  the  convention  then  ad- 
journed. 


Slips. 

Slips  come  on  pillows,  banana  peels, 
ice  pavements,  ’twixt  cups  and  lips,  in 
memories  and  on  tongues. 

Slips  of  the  tongue  occur  very  fre- 
quently. Being  without  speedometers 
an  unrealized  speed  is  frequently  at- 
tained, and  suddenly,  without  warning, 
the  tongue  skids  across  the  truth  and 
brings  up  in  tbe  ditch  of  mendacity. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information. 

By  M.  a Hillick 

This  will  reach  the  reader  after  the  rush  of 
the  early  season  is  over  and  business  has  settled 
down  for  a rather  quiet  mid-summer  run.  Natu- 
rally the  painter  casts  about  for  some  new  feature  of  busi- 
ness which  will,  if  possible,  enable  him  to  keep  the  boys  at 
work  and  the  shop  making  a revenue  for  all  hands  to  share 
in.  Now  that  the  touch-up-and-varnish  jobs  are  largely 
taken  care  of,  along  with  the  light  painting  repair  ones, 
such  as  one-coat  color,  or  varnish-color  types,  it  is  a good 
time  to  look  up  the  cars  in  need  of  repainting  through  the 
process  of  removing  the  old  paint  and  varnish  and  building 
anew,  or  surfacing  up  over  the  old  paint  foundation,  re- 
painting and  varnishing. 

These  heavy  painting  repair  jobs  may  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage and  given  some  extra  attention  as  a means  of  get- 
ting the  business  just  at  this  time  when  business  is  prone 
to  slack  off  a little.  More  of  this  business  is  likely  to  come 
along  now,  since  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  re- 
varnishing and  light  painting  repairs  ran  a little  light, 
probably  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  attending  uncer- 
tainties. 

Work  deferred  is  likely  to  come  in  presently,  if  not  at 
once,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  manifestly  settled  Federal  pol- 
icy to  push  the  war  to  the  limit.  This  policy  clears  the 
atmosphere  somewhat  and  the  car  owner  can  go  ahead  and 
make  his  plans  accordingly.  Hence  the  car  that  is  in  sad 
need  of  repainting  repairs  is  more  than  likely  to  come  di- 
rectly to  the  paint  shop  to  be  made  over  in  a new  dress  of 
paint  and  varnish. 

Among  these  cars  coming  in  at  this  time  one  may  find 
plenty  of  them  with  surfaces  shattered  deeply;  so  deeply, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  of  taking  off 
the  old  finish.  There  are  two  methods  of  going  about  this 
work,  namely,  burning  the  old  paint  and  varnish  off  with 
the  gasoline  lamp,  or  taking  it  off  with  varnish  remover. 
The  paste  remover  is  best  suited  for  this  work,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a careful  workman  very  good  and  efficient  results 
are  to  be  had.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  surface,  its  exact  condition,  etc.,  in  selecting  the 
method  to  govern  the  process  of  work — whether  to  burn 
off,  remove  with  varnish  remover  or  sandpaper  down  close 
and  resurface  with  roughstuff  on  the  old  foundation. 

IP  THE  FISSURES  and  checks  in  the  old  finish  are  not 
running  below  the  first  layer  of  roughstuff  and  a strict- 
ly high  class  job  is  not  demanded,  then  the  surface 
may  be  taken  in  hand,  after  washing,  and  scoured  down 
close  and  solid,  and  a flfst  coat  material  consisting  of  the 
equivalent  of  equal  parts  of  primer  and  filler  applied.  This 
coat  should  be  worked  down  quite  thin,  as  such  coats  go, 
and  applied  freely  but  taken  fine  care  of  under  the  brush, 
so  that  at  the  conclusion  it  may  lay  down  smooth  and  vel- 
vety and  fiat  out  to  a perfectly  lusterless  condition. 

A good  volume  of  this  material  will  penetrate  the  fissures 
and  serve  to  block  and  choke  up  the  pores  of  the  paint  and 
other  mediums,  so  that  when  the  later  coats  are  shaped 
up  on  the  surface  they  may  have  the  support  which  they 
will  need.  Many  of  these  apparently  badly  checked  sur- 
faces are  not  deeply  cut  into;  by  scouring  them  down  with 
1%  sandpaper  and  applying  a priming  coat  with  plenty  of 
body,  and  with  penetration  sufficient  to  take  a deep  hold 
of  the  old  surface,  they  may  be  taken  care  of  nicely,  and 
brought  along  with  the  required  number  of  coats  of  rought- 
stuff  to  an  eventual  finish  second  to  none  in  the  matter 
of  appearance. 

It  is  understood,  to  be  sure,  that  over  these  old  surfaces 
one  is  taking  a chance  of  getting  them  to  wear  durably 
and  produce  a fine  degree  of  finish.  It  is  like  buying  a 
razor — ^you  may  get  one  to  the  king’s  O'Wn  taste  and  fierce- 
ness of  beard,  and  then  again  you  may  not.  However,  the 
examination  of  the  surface  will  disclose  whether  the  real 
value  lies  in  coating  over  the  old  foundation  or  in  getting 
a new  one  through  the  burning  torch  or  the  varnish 
remover. 

The  metal  surface  should  be  examined  closer  than  any 
of  the  other  sorts;  sometimes  these  surfaces  will  be  found, 
after  making  it  ready  for  the  painters,  to  be  stricken  with 
small  rust  spots.  These  should  be  scraped  and  emeried  off 
until  the  bright  metal  is  disclosed.  Then  touch  up  with 
some  special  primer,  and  after  drying  perfectly,  putty  with 
some  hard  drying  putty,  facing  the  surface  defects  up  a 
trifle  above  the  surface  level,  thus  allowing  for  the  rubbing 

{Continued  on  page  27.) 


That  much  ! — about  200  more 
square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon 
covered  when  SEALERINE  is 
mixed  with  paint ! 

Step  up  closer,  gentlemen — that’s  not  all ! 
One  gallon  of  SEALERINE,  costing  less 
than  linseed  oil,  sa*es  the  price  of  3-gallons 
of  that  costly  fluid  ! 

And — it  takes  the  fight  and  meanness  out 
of  paint  — such  as  peeling,  cracking  or 
chalking — and  makes  it  behave  ! 

SEALERINE 

__  REaUSPAT.OFFICE  __ 

^^TheSilra^rtae^^ftint 

One  more  minute — please  : it  makes  each 
job  z.  peach,  puts  more  snap  in  it,  make  it 
last  longer.  It  produces  handshakes  instead 
of  black  eyes  ! 

Thousands  of  painters  know  it — use  it, 
boost  it.  On  the  job  for  31  years! — long 
enough  for  you  to  get  acquainted  1 
Leading  distributors  handle  it. 


Send  for  New  Edition  Book  of  Proof — it  ha* 
the  facts.  It’s  free. 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 
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fault  of  theirs.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  we^  if  we  would  be  factors  in  the 
world's  reconstruction  after  the  close  of 
the  world’s  most  destructive  war,  must 
begin  to  consider  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  destined  to  conduct  our  industries  and 
guide  the  destinies  of  our  great  country. 

Sacrifices  Leave  Gaps. 

The  great  sacrifices  which  our 

young  men  are  making  in  defense 
of  a world's  democracy  are  leaving 
such  gaps  in  our  trades  and  industry 
that  it  would  seem  an  insurmountable 
task  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  and 
provide  for  the  places  made  vacant.  But 
the  problem  faces  us,  and  we  must  meet 
it  as  unflinchingly  as  have  those  brave 
men  and  boys  who  have  given  their  all — 
their  very  lives — that  we  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  . privileges  that  democracy 
confers. 

Canada  has  already  made  some  wonder- 
ful strides  in  reconstructive  work,  while 
we  of  the  States  have  just  begun  to  real- 
ize that,  in  our  own  country,  we  must 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  training 
of  our  dear  boy.s,  who  are  daily  being  re- 
turned to  us  maimed  and  disabled  and 
unfit  to  follow  their  former  vocations. 
This  means  a complete  readjustment  of 
all  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
equipment  to  meet  the  emergency  and 
provide  for  the  proper  placement  of  our 
former  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  for 
the  younger  generation  who  are  to  re- 
place them  in  their  former  occupations. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  trade 
training  shops  or  schools  are  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  methods  for 
meeting  the  emergency  and  training  the 
youth,  so  long  neglected,  for  more  re- 
munerative industrial  pursuits. 

Untrained  Are  Failures. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SHOWN  that,  even  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  factory  work, 
the  untrained  is  seldom  successful; 
only  about  35%  of  the  unskilled  remain, 
even  in  unskilled  work,  while  not  more 
than  5%  progress  higher,  and  40%  are 
discharged  for  inefficiency,  the  other  20% 
leaving  of  their  own  accord.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  enormous  cost  of  labor 
turnover,  it  has  been  stated  by  one  of 
our  largest  American  manufacturers  tliat. 
in  order  to  maintain  a working  force  of 
14.000  men  in  his  plant,  he  found  it  nec- 
essarj'-  to  hire  in  a year  52,445.  During 
the  year  50,448  left  their  employ  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  refitting  men  for 
their  jobs  costs  about  $70  per  man,  which 
could  have  been  very  largely  eliminated 
had  the  men  had  some  previous  training. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  as  the  result  of 
a studv  of  799  workers  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Industrial  Education, 
that  fourteen-year-old  boys  who  received 
four  years’  technical  training,  after  en- 
tering the  trades  soon  advanced  ahead  of 
those  who  had  entered  without  this  train- 
ing, and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  the 
sum  of  their  four  years’  wages  equaled 
eight  years’  wages  of  the  untrained,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  the 
trained  man  was  earning  about  $900  per 
year  more  than  those  who  had  entered 
the  trades  without  this  addiitonal  train- 
ing. 

While  many  believe  that  there  is  no 
better  way,  when  properly  conducted, 
than  training  in  the  shop  for  shop  work, 
these  figures  and  experience  of  recent 
years  seem  to  warrant  fully  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  education  shops  as  a part 
of  the  public  school  system. 

Too  Much  Theory. 

OUR  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  sys- 
tme  is  too  theoretical  and  not 
enough  practical,  too  extensive  and 
not  enough  intensive. 

You,  gentlemen,  must  certainly  realize 
the  importance  of  training  your  youth, 
not  only  to  provide  for  the  present  needs 


of  industry  and  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  you  in  the  future  through  this 
great  world's  war,  but,  also,  to  fit  them 
for  more  usefui  and  better  citizenship. 

It  is  a great  problem  that  confronts 
you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  co-operate  with 
your  schools  for  the  full  development  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  destined 
to  frame  the  future  of  your  great  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

Give  to  them  the  education  and  train- 
ing suited  to  their  definite  needs  and  re- 
quirements, and  don’t  attempt  to  confine 
them  to  the  academic  . curriculum  from 
which  they  must  burst  to  enter  the 
world’s  industry. 

Efficiency  Will  Win. 

The  future  will  develop  some 
very  strong  and  sharp  commercial 
conflicts  in  which  efficiency  alone 
can  win,  and  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  development  of  our  youth  and 
the  conservation  of  human  resources  in 
helping  to  meet  the  most  revolutionary 
transformation  of  business  methods  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  must  have 
better  training,  better  industrial  produc- 
tivity, better  social  conditions  for  our 
workmen  and  better  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  capital  and  labor. 

Let  us  no  longer  deny  the  youth  his 
birthright — the  right  to  an  education  that 
will  miake  him  efficient  and  productive, 
and  happy  in  being  able  properly  to  main- 
tain himself  and  meet  the  obligations  of 
life  and  good  citizenship. 

War  Takes  Many. 

Millions  of  our  young  men, 

the  strongest,  fittest  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  skilled  and  efficient,  have 
been  drawn  into  the  great  conflict,  creat- 
ing vast  vacancies,  demoralizing  industry 
and  commerce.  Having  left  homes,  shops, 
farms  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  them 
for  the  more  destructive  but  necessary 
work  of  winning  the  war,  thousands  of 
these,  perhaps,  will  never  return  to  their 
former  homes  or  vocations,  and,  with 
such  inroads  upon  the  working  forces  of 
our  fields  and  mines,  our  factories  and 
trades,  it  would  .seem  most  imperative 
that  We  begin  some  very  decided  efforts 
to  fill  those  vacant  places  for  the  pro- 
ductiveness that  is  so  necessary  in  the 
support  of  our  armies  and  those  of  our 
allies  who  are  fighting  the  battles  which 
involve  the  destinies  of  this  and  every 
other  nation. 

We  must  provide  for  and  stand  behind 
the  soldiers  who  go  forth  overseas,  be- 
cause they  are  our  boys,  the  flower  of 
our  manhood.  We  must  see  to  it,  too, 
that  every  soldier  of  our  allies  is  amply 
and  properly  provided  for,  because'  they, 
too.  are  our  boys. 

We  all,  as  patriots,  must  utilize  all  of 
our  energies  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  a victorious  war,  prosperity  of  our 
people  and  industries,  and  the  everlasting 
peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Moves  Vote  of  Thanks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Faircloth,  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Sprague 
and  Dr.  Ireton  for  their  able  addresses. 

President  Delaney  was  pleased  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Dunke,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  re- 
quested W.  E.  Wall  to  escort  him  to  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Dupke  said  that  he  was  a better 
listener  than  speaker  He  was  pleased  to 
meet  with  his  Canadian  friends  once 
m.ore.  It  was  six  years  ago  since  he  had 
last  had  that  pleasure  in  Toronto.  It  was 
all  the  greater  pleasure  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  because  of  the  fact  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were  standing  side 
by  side  in  the  present  mighty  strugarle 
for  a cause  that  is  just  and  right.  Mr. 
Dupke  brought  greetings  from  the  'State 
of  Wisconsin.'  He  regretted  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  was  being  unjustly  criti- 
cised, because  of  the  mistakes  of  one  of 
her  representatives.  But  her  record  will 
hold  its  own,  as  the  State  has  more  men 


in  the  trenches  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  He  felt,  however,  that  they 
had  not  yet  com©  up  to  Canada,  which 
had  done  so  magnificently.  He  was  proud 
to  bring  greetings  from  his  fellow  crafts- 
men. Their  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy 
to  those  who  have  made  such  great  sac- 
rifices in  the  giving  of  their  sons  on  the 
nation’s  altar,  and  he  was  sure  that  they 
all  joined  in  the  hope  that  there  might 
soon  come  a just  and  lasting  peace  for  all 
mankind. 

President  Delaney  referred  to  the 
touching  words  of  Mr.  Dewar,  and  said 
that  his  emotion  was  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  two  fine  sons  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The  Question  Box. 

The  Question  Box  contained  the  follow- 
ing questions: — 

1.  What  is  pearl  ash?  A weaker  form 
of  potash,  answered  Mr.  Wall. 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  silicate  of 
soda?  Good  for  preserving  eggs,  was  the 
answer  O'f  Mr.  Dewar. 

3.  Should  the  master  painters  be 
licensed?  Yes,  was  the  answer,  which 
seemed  to  be  general. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  AFTERNOON  WAS  TO  have 
have  been  given  up  to  recreation, 
but  as  the  weitherman  failed  to 
send  along  McKenzie’s  prorai.sed  “'per- 
fect”  day,  but  a torrent  of  rain  instead, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  an  afternoon  ses- 
si'  n of  the  convention. 

The  president  called  upon  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wall  to  read  a paper  on  “Varnish, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  The  paper  was 
as  follows: — 

[The  extreme  length  of  Mr.  Wall’s 
paper  makes  it  impossible  ta  publish  it 
in  this  issue.  However,  because  of  its 
value  as  a contribution  to  current  paint 
and  varnish  literature.  The  Painters 
Magazine  will  publish  it  in  a subsequent 
issue,  so  that  it  may  have  proper  promi- 
nence.— Editor.  ] 

Praise  for  Mr.  Wall. 

Mr.  Kitchener  paid  a tribute  to  the 
writer  of  the  paper.  He  had  often  won- 
dered what  kind  of  varnish  was  used 
by  the  old  violin  makers,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  made  of  gums  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a spirit  varnish,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  the  quality  of  the  wood 
had  much  to  do  with  the  beautiful  finish. 

Mr.  Sandwell  asked  if  there  was  any 
difference  between  floor  and  other  var- 
nishes, or  were  all  varnishes  drawn  from 
the  same  tank  only  from  taps  at  differ- 
ent heights? 

Mr.  Wall  spoke  of  an  experience  which 
he  had  had  with  a church  seat  varnish.  It 
was  put  on  on  Tuesday  but  failed  to 
dry  for  the  following  Sunday. 

A delegate  asked  if  a varnish  could 
be  made  that  would  work  right  under 
all  conditions? 

Mr.  Wall  replied  in  the  language  of 
the  old  Scotty,  ‘T  hae  my  doots.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Paris,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Phinnemore,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Mr.  Wall  for  his  excellent 
paper. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  that  conditions 
and  skilled  workmanship  had  much  to 
do  wifh  the  success  of  varnish.  He  made 
a jocular  reference  to  John  Stewart  and 
the  work  on  the  public  schools.  If  all 
came  out  of  the  same  barrel,  “what’s 
the  use?” 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  no 
standard  but  the  label,  how  was  the 
average  painter  to  tell  if  the  contents 
was  all  right.  Are  there  any  manufac- 
turers dissolving  shellac  gums  in  pure 
grain  alcohol? 

Mr.  Phinnemore  believed  the  manu- 
facturers were  making  different  qual- 
ities. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  said  it  was  not  surely  in- 

(Continiied  on  page  28.) 
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stone  to  make  one  common  level  for  the  patch  and  the 
parent  surface. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  exceptionally  good 
and  durable  finishes  are  secured  directly  over  these  old, 
partially  diseased  surfaces,  and,  in  addition  to  the  service 
they  render  their  cost,  as  compared  to  taking  the  old  paint 
and  varnish  entirely  off,  is  only  about  70  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  surface  stripped  of  its  old  finish. 

Priming  Coat  Most  Important. 

The  most  IMPORTAiIsrT  OOiAt  whether  new  or  old 
work  is  the  first  or  priming  coat.  If  this  is  rightly 
adjusted  and  balanced  up  with  a correct  measure  of 
elasticity,  pigment  and  liquid  medium,  a,nd  is  made  fine 
enough  in  its  particles  to  lay  closely  and  compactly  to- 
gether, it  will  stick  and  prove  durable  and  hold  out  the 
finish  above  it  most  amply. 

This  coat  must  have  the  capacity  to  hold  fast  to  the 
surface,  and  also  to  hold  all  the  other  coats  equally  fast 
and  secure.  If  it  doesn’t  do  this,  flaking  and  peeling  of 
the  finish  is  sure  to  ensue.  Naturally,  the  other  coats 
must  be  graduated  and  balanced  up  in  a manner  to  im- 
part uniformity  to  the  entire  structural  formation  of  the 
body  of  paint  and  varnish. 

The  question  may  here  be  asked:  “What  is  the  best 

primer?”  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  all  round  primer. 
The  paint  maker  will  tell  you  that  he  makes  the  only 
primer  fashioned  as  the  practical  painter  would  have  it  to 
be,  i.  e.,  just  the  right  amount  of  oil  and  pigment  and  the 
other  necessary  fixings  to  give  it  life  and  binding  and 
wearing  and  surfacing  properties,  while  not  a few  practical 
painters  are  equally  sure  that  they,  of  all  men,  make  the 
primer  to  give  life  to  the  paint,  to  hold  both  itself  and 
all  the  other  coats  securely  to  the  surface,  meanwhile, 
permitting  the  finish  to  stay  at  its  full  brilliancy  to  the 
full  limit  of  wear. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  oil  and  lead  primer  is  no  longer 
the  material  of  superior  excellence  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  too  slow;  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  taught 
men  speed,  and  the  demand  is  for  a material  quicker  and 
sure,  and  even  quite  as  durable,  etc.  This  has  the  ear- 
marks of  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  but  it  will  scarcely 
measure  four  square  to  the  facts. 

on  and  finely  ground  white  lead,  despite  the  clamor  to 
the  contrary,  if  beaten  out  in  some  other  pigment  to 
quicken  its  drying  properties,  and  ground  fine  enough  to 
meet  requirements  in  the  matter  of  rapid  surfacing  and  a 
velvet  finish  has  a distinct  superiority  compared  to  all 
other  pigments.  It  has  density  of  fibre,  a compactness  of 
film  and  a surfacing  quality  possessed  by  no  other  mate- 
rial. Raw  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  well  ground  and 
otherwise  refined,  carefully  united  with,  say,  one  part 
yellow  ochre  and  three  parts  lampblack,  furnishes  a first 
coat  material  which,  when  adjusted  to  meet  the  exactions 
of  service  and  the  limtiations  of  time,  comes  nearer  to  the 
ideal  primer  and  first  coast  material  than  anything  the 
automobile  painter  has  thus  far  been  able  to  develop.  We 
are  now  speaking  strictly  of  shop  prepared  primers;  the 
ready-to-use  pigments  for  the  purpose,  procurable  of  many 
paint  grinders,  are,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  per- 
fectly reliable,  and  doubtless  economical.  In  the  repaint- 
ing business,  however,  they  are  not  always  adaptable  to 
the  varied  requirements  of  every  day  practice. 

Study  Car  Owner’s  Wishes. 

IN  HANDiLING  THIS  MID^SUMMER  work  it  is  essen- 
tial to  study  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  car  owners, 
both  in  respect  to  the  actual  processes  involved  and  the 
choice  of  colors,  etc.  Many  people  who  drive  a car  today 
are  fond  of  having  something  exclusive  in  color;  some- 
thing different  and  distinctive.  This  desire  for  a special 
color  has  led  nearly  all  manufacturers  to  specify  in  their 
offerings  of  new  styles  and  patterns  of  cars  special  colors 
to  meet  the  demand  of  individual  buyers.  Usually  the  car 
painter  may  be  able  to  acquire  new  business  by  present- 
ing this  feature  to  prospective  customers. 

The  fact  that  one  may  get  a color  distinct  and  quite  ex- 
clusive, as  compared  to  that  obtained  by  one’s  neighbor,  or 
a number  of  neighbors,  is  often  an  inducement  of  no  small 
moment.  Moreover,  this  policy  of  having  a color  for  the 
car  of  a special  shade  or  tint,  and  easily  distinguishable 
from  that  of  any  other  car,  is  accepted  as  a substantial 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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{Continued  from  page  26.) 

sinuated  that  all  varnishes  came  out  of 
the  one  tank?  Cheap  varnish  dries 
quickly  and  was  easily  detected  by  a 
practical  painter.  Shellac  was  used  to 
quicken  the  finish.  If  varnish  is  put  on 
top  of  this  it  will  crack.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  use  the  shellac  in  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Windsor,  spoke  of  the 
absurd  specifications  submitted  by  some 
architects.  In  one  instance  he  was 
asked  to  give  three  coats  of  oil  and 
finish  with  shellac. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  government 
was  using  pure  grain  alcohol  for  cut- 
ting the  shellac  used  on  artificial  limbs. 

A delegate  suggested  that  a man's 
nose  was  a good  instrument  wherewith 
to  detect  good  varnish. 

Mr.  Kitchener  was  of  opinion  that 
most  of  the  troubles  arose  from  poor 
workmanship,  the  varnish  not  having 
been  properly  applied. 

The  subject  was  further  briefly  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Jno. 
Stewart. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning. 

The  convention  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president  at  9.45 
a.  m. 

Detection  of  Adulterants. 

Mr.  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  Hamilton, 
gave"  a brief  address  on  the  “Detection 
of  Adulterants.”  Very  few  painters 
have  a laboratory  wherein  to  make 
chemical  tests,  but  there  were  some 
simple  methods  by  which  adulterants 
could  be  detected.  Many  practical  paint- 
ers can  easily  test  whether  linseed  oil 
is  pure  or  not  by  just  tasting  it.  If  you 
place  a few  drops  on  the  palms  of  your 
hands  and  rub  vigorously  for  a few  sec- 
onds,  you  can  easily  detect  by  the  odor 
whether  the  oil  is  pure  or  not.  Another 
very  simple  way  of  testing  pure  linseed 
oil  is  by  filling  a small  bottle  with  oil 
and  then  turning  the  bottle  upside  down 
and  letting  the  oil  run  out.  If  pentagonal 
bubbles  form  in  the  bottle,  then  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  oil  is  pure.  Tur- 
pentine can  easily  be  tested  as  to  its 
purity  by  placing  a few  drops  on  a piece 
of  white  paper.  If  it  evaporates  without 
leaving  a stain  it  is  pure.  If  it  leaves 
a stain  that  is  an  indication  that  it  has 
been  adulterated.  In  order  to  simply 
test  white  lead,  dissolve  a small  quantity 
in  acetic  acid  or  strong  vinegar.  The 
adulterants,  if  any,  will  precipitate,  the 
lead  will  completely  dissolve.  Colors 
are  best  tested  by  their  covering  capac- 
ity. Tou  can  easily  detect  if  they  are 
gritty  by  rubbing  a little  between  two 
pieces  of  glass.  These  are  very  simple 
methods  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
painters.  Mr.  McKenzie  thought  these 
simpler  forms  of  detection  were  more 
practical  for  the  average  painter,  and 
consequently  he  did  not  make  the  more 
elaborate  chemical  tests,  but  submitted 
samples  of  oils  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly tested  for  the  inspection  of  the 
delegates  present. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Phinnemore,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Faircloth,  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  a letter  to  each  of 
the  “boys  at  the  front”  expressing  to 
them  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Association,  and  also  expressing  to  them 
how  highly  we  appreciate  the  noble  and 
courageous  manner  in  which  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  since  going  to  the 
front  in  defense  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try; congratulating  them  upon  their 
many  deeds  of  valor  which  have  won  for 
them  distinguished  honors  from  their 
king;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  in  the  case  of  Sergeant 
Hulme,  a special  cablegram  be  sent  to 


him  and  his  two  eons  in  Prance;  and  be 
it  also  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  include 
the  sons  of  our  friends  from  the  United 
States,  who  have  so  nobly  rushed  and 
still  are  rushing  to  assist  in  this  great 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

The  resolution  was  carried  amidst  vo- 
ciferous applause. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hamilton,  suggested 
that  an  “honor  roll”  be  printed  and  for- 
warded to  each  of  the  members.  This 
suggestion  was  heartily  concurred  in. 

The  president  then  called  upon  Mr. 
McGhan  to  read  a paper  on  “Simple 
Methods  of  Bookkeeping.” 

Mr.  McGhan  said  that  as  the  excellent 
paper  of  Mr.  Mihell  was  to  be  discussed 
in  conjunction  with  his  own,  he  preferred 
to  deal  with  “Trade  Promotion”  and 
kindred  topics,  rather  than  with  the  one 
assigned.  He,  together  with  the  inter- 
national president,  was  swinging  around 
the  circle,  and  expected  to  discuss  va- 
rious topics  of  vital  importance  to  the 
painting  trade.  He  would,  therefore, 
read  his  paper  under  several  heads,  as 
follows: — 

[Editor’s  note. — Mr.  McGhan’s  paper, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  one  he 
is  to  offer  before  each  of  the  various 
State  conventions,  will  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Readers  are  therefore  re- 
ferred to  it.] 

Action  Is  Urged. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  thought  we  should 
take  some  immediate  action  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  International  Association. 
A deputation  from  the  Toronto  Master 
Painters’  Association  had  waited  upon 
the  Canadian  Varnish  Manufacturers’ 
Association  while  in  annual  session  re- 
cently and  discussed  the  proposed  meth- 
ods of  advertising,  and  they  had  con- 
sented to  co-operate.  He  thought  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  should  be 
asked  to  bring  in  a strong  resolution 
a.long  these  lines.  Mr.  Phinnemore 
spoke  of  the  great  value  of  organization 
and  co-operation. 

Mr.  Paris  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Kitchener,  that  the  following  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  executive  of  the  In- 
ternational Association: — 

“Whereas,  The  custom  of  many  paint 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  stating  in 
their  advertisements  in  the  press  and 
magazines  that  painting  can  be  done 
with  satisfactory  results  by  any  one, 
and  pictorially  displaying  paint  being 
applied  in  an  impossible  manner,  has 
reached  such  an  extent  as  to  now,  in 
onr  belief,  seriously  injure  the  painting 
industry,  and  if  continued  will  lead  to 
disastrous  results;  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  this  assoc'ation  re- 
quest of  the  board  that  the  Committee 
on  Trade  Relations  of  the  International 
Association  be  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, with  a view  to  bringing  about 
a;  meeting  with  a committee  represent- 
ing that  association,  and  explain  our 
opinion,  gained  from  practical  experi- 
ence, and  endeavor  to  effect  a remedy 
of  this  abuse  of  advertising,  and  to 
generally  establish  a closer  relation  with 
the  manufacturers  in  order  that  similar 
trade  subjects  of  mutual  interest  may 
be  adjusted  for  the  betterment  of  the 
painting  trade.” 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
Mr.  McGhan  spoke  of  the  most  recent 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  United  States 
and  exhibited  a letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived by  aeroplane  postage  at  the  in- 
auguration of  which  he  had  the  pleas;- 
ure  of  being  present.  The  Americans 
get  there. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Thomas,  manager  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  was  then  called 
upon  to  read  a paper  on  “Boiled  or  Raw 
Linseed  Oil;  Which  Is  Best  for  Our  Cli- 
matic Conditions?”  The  paper  was  as 
follows: 


Boiled  or  Raw  Linseed  Oil; 
Which  Is  Best  for  Our 
Climatic  Conditions? 

IT  GIVES  ME  -GREAT  PLEASURE 
to  appear  before  you  in  response  to 
your  invitation  to  read  this  paper, 
“Linseed  Oil,  Boiled  or  Raw— Which  Is 
Best  for  Our  Climatic  Conditions?” 

The  paper  is  a short  one,  because  the 
question  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  cap- 
able of  much  elaboration,  as  I am  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  raw  oil  as 
against  boiled. 

I arn  presuming  that  we  are  consider- 
ing this  question  entirely  from  the  view- 
point that  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  ex- 
posure. 

This  country  contains  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  climate  and  suffers  the  greatest 
extremes  of  temperatures,  possibly  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  -Paint  is  sub- 
jected to  these  climatic  conditions,  and 
has  to  resist  this  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, and  pure  raw  oil,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proach possible  to  it  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  conditions. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  being  a vegetable  oil, 
is  a drying  oil,  and  its  other  good  quali- 
ties, that  is,  great  durability  and  easy 
working,  recommend  it  to  the  painter, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  dries  in  about 
sixty  hours  that  makes  it  the  best  oil 
for  paint. 

Hurst,  who  is  probably  the  greatest 
authority  on  paints  and  colors  in  the 
world,  is  responsible  for  the  saying, 
“Dryers  a.re  the  invention  of  the  Devil.” 
At  any  rate,  they  are  the  result  of  im- 
patience, and  if  we  were  willing  to  wait 
for  linseed  oil  to  dry  in  the  natural  way 
and  conditions  would  permit  us  to  do  so 
the  maximum  of  durability  would  be  ob- 
tained. 

Outside  surfaces  are  usually  painted 
every  few  years,  and  raw  oil  leaves  a 
much  better  surface  for  repainting,  due 
to  the  film  being  thin  and  hard  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  tack;  whereas,  a sur- 
face repeatedly  painted  with  boiled  oil 
is  liable  to  blister  and  the  paint  eventu- 
ally fall  off  or  cause  scaling. 

To  meet  climatic  conditions  it  is  nec- 
essary or  advisable  at  times  to  use  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  is  a combination  of 
raw  linseed  oil  land  chemical  dfiyera 
under  the  action  of  heat.  The  heat  in- 
tensifies the  action  of  the  chemicals,  and 
when  cold  they  continue  to  be  slightly 
active,  hastening  the  drying  time  of  the 
oil  but  thereby  lessening  its  elasticity 
and  durability. 

Paint  made  with  boiled  oil  or  white 
lead  thinned  up  with  it  has  the  tacky 
feel  characteristic  of  boiled  oil,  and 
boiled  oil  being  slightly  heavier  in  body 
does  not  penetrate  the  wood,  or  previous 
coat  of  paint  over  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied and  is  very  likely  to  cause  blister- 
ing. 

Boiled  oil,  owing  to  the  popular  de- 
inand  for  speed,  dries  faster  than  is  de- 
sirable for  the  best  results.  A good 
paint  for  outside  use  made  of  pure  raw 
linseed  oil  and  the  proper  proportion  of 
dryer  is  nicely  set,  but  not  hard,  over 
night,  and  takes  about  twenty-four 
hours  to  become  dry,  although  the  fol- 
lowing coat  Should  not  be  applied  until 
forty-eight  hours  afterward.  This,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  drying  condi- 
tions and  also  upon  the  film  of  paint 
that  is  applied,  a thick  film  naturally 
drying  much  slower  than  a thin  film. 

Another  objection  to  boiled  oil  is  its 
greater  liability  to  adulteration.  It  can 
be  made  in  paint  and  varnish  factories 
that  do  not  crush  their  own  raw  linseed 
oil,  but  merely  purchaste  it  without  any 
control  over  its  purity.  The  quality  and 
proportion  of  the  dryer  used  are  also 
doubtful  factors,  and  many  brands  of 
boiled  oil  on  the  market  have  the  body 
cut  down  and  the  life  impaired  by  the 
dryers  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 
The  adulterations,  moreover,  are  almost 
impossible  to  detect  in  exact  proportions. 
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which  has  forced  many  large  users  of 
linseed  oil  into  erecting  their  own  plants, 
buying  their  own  seed  and  crushing  it. 
There  is  far  greater  variation  between 
the  various  brands  of  boiled  oil  than 
there  is  in  the  pure  raw  linseed  oils 
crushed  by  reliable  mills. 

Generally  speaking,  we  sitrongly  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  raw  linseed  oil,  but 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  or  some 
pigments,  known  as  “non-drying  pig- 
ments,’’ it  is  necessary  to  use  boiled  oil. 
■Some  of  these  pigmentsi,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  are:  Black,  brown,  yel- 
low ochre  and  dark  greens,  those  con- 
taining a proportion  of  black,  and  as 
these  pigments  retard  drying  it  is  nec- 
essary, as  I said  before,  to  use  boiled  oil 
with  them. 

Boiled  oil,  I believe,  is  also  best  on 
steel  or  iron,  as  the  drying  takes  place 
without  absorption  but  by  evaporation 
and  oxidization.  Owing  to  the  clean, 
hard  surface  of  steel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  paint  dry  much 
quicker  to  prevent  streaking  or  running. 
I might  add,  that  speaking  generally, 
the  pigments  used  in  metal  protective 
paints,  such  as  graphites  and  so  forth, 
belong  to  the  non-drying  class. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  paint 
used  on  the  exterior  of  buildings  is  made 
of  pigments,  or  combinations  of  pig- 
ments, with  which  raw  oil  positively 
should  be  used  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults, but  I have  made  exceptions  of  the 
few  pigments  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  use  boiled  oil. 

I would  refer  again  to  the  greater  cer- 
tainty with  which  you  can  use  raw  oil 
as  regards  adulteration,  as  you  have  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  tests  and 
safeguards  that  insure  the  purity  of  the 
material  used  when  you  use  raw  oil. 
Flax,  as  you  know,  is  subject  to  govern- 
ment grading  and  inspection — raw  lin- 
seed oil  from  reliable  crushers  is  never 
adulterated,  dn  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  in  the  interests  of  yourselves 
as  master  painters,  the  use  of  boiled  oil, 
with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  is  unde- 
sirable, and  I believe  that  the  methods  I 
have  tried  to  outline  are  earnestly  to  be 
recommended. 

C.  H.  THOMAS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  seconded 
by  iMr.  Hughes,  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  able 
paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  in  responding,  that 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  association  and  would  be  pleased  to 
render  any  assistance  within  his  power 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Paris  spoke  of  the  great  assistance 
which  Mr.  Thomas  had  rendered  in  pre- 
paring for  the  present  convention. 

The  President,  in  a few  complimentary 
words  of  introduction,  then  called  upon 
Mr.  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  ad- 
dress the  convention. 

John  Dewar’s  Address. 

Mr.  DEWAR  SAID  THAT  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  his 
name  upon  the  program  as  he  had 
received  no  intimation  of  it.  He  had 
prepared  no  special  topic  on  which  to 
speak  but  would  briefly  refer  to  some  of 
the  salient  points  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
convention.  We  have  been  drifting.  We 
are  confronted  with  a crisis.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a revolution  in  the  painting 
trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Sixty-flve  years  ago  not  a pint  of  pre- 
pared paint  was  manufactured  in  the 
United  States!.  To-day  the  quantity 
manufactured  would  float  many  of  the 
great  British  war  vessels.  Painters  used 
to  do  their  O'wn  mixing.  Tou  have  un- 
consciously allowed  the  present  condi- 
tions to  develop.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  the  painter  made  all  his  own 
varnishes.  To-day  the  painter  would 
not  attempt  to  make  his  own  varnish. 
The  feeling  against  the  manufactured 
article  was  very  strong,  but  you  now  go 
into  the  mdrket  and  buy  what  you  want. 


About  twelve  years  ago  flat  wall  paint 
was  introduced.  Millions  of  gallons  of 
it  are  sold  to-day.  These  evidences  of 
progress  were  not  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  the  painter,  and  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  their  benefit.  The  real  virtue 
of  a pot  of  paint  was  not  in  the  pot 
but  in  the  inteligent  application  of  the 
paint.  The  master  painter  should  be 
able  to  diagnose  the  conditions  which 
confront  him,  even  as  a medical  practi- 
tioner diagnoses  the  cases  which  come 
under  his  care.  The  master  painter 
should  understand  his  surfaces.  No  one 
paint  can  be  made  to  meet  all  conditions. 
The  vehicle  has  much  more  lo  do  in 
meeting  certain  conditions  than  the  pig- 
ment. The  master  painter  should  act  in 
accord  with  the  manufacturer,  and  man- 
ufacturers would  serve  their  own  inter- 
ests best  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
master  painters.  Instead  of  the  ready- 
mixed  paint,  a paint  should  be  made  in 
semi-paste  form,  so  that  the  master 
painter  could  reduce  it  to  meet  any  spe- 
cial conditions.  The  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturer  and  master  painter  will 
tend  to  greater  success. 

The  average  manufacturer  of  paint  in 
the  United  States  does  not  know  any 
more  about  the  quality  of  paint  than  the 
newsboy  on  the  street.  They  are  simply 
in  it  for  the  money  they  can  get  out  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Dewar  cited  a case 
where  the  United  States  Government 
called  for  tenders  for  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  a special  gray  paint,  where  out 
of  seventy-five  tenders  received  the 
prices  varied  from  $1.06  to  $2.88  per  gal- 
lon. This  strongly  indicated  that  some- 
one did  not  understand  paint  values. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Dewar  said:  “We 
are  not  going  to  win  the  war,  but  we 
are  going  to  help  you  win  the  war.” 

In  reply  to  a question  of  Mr.  Uaesser, 
Mr.  Dewar  said  a master  painter  was 
not  warranted  in  proceeding  with  a con- 
tract where  the  specifications  were  ab- 
surd without  first  writing  to  the  archi- 
tect that  he  would  be  held  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  any  unsatisfactory  results 
that  might  follow  the  carrying  out  of 
the  specifications. 

In  answer  to  another  query,  it  was 
stated  that  turpentine,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, should  be  delivered  at  the  price 
contracted  for,  whether  the  supply  house 
were  able  to  make  delivery  on  date  of 
contract  or  not.  The  customer  should 
not  be  charged  a higher  price  owing  to  a 
rise  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Paris  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Wall 
on  the  licensing  of  master  painters. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Phinnemore 
the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  McKenzie  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  approved  of  the 
resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee  with  ref- 
erence to  the  selling  of  paints. 

Mr.  Hughes  moved,  seconfled  by  Mr. 
Phinnemore,  that  the  International  As- 
sociation be  recommended  to  Increase 
the  per  capita  tax  to  $2  per  member, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation the  per  capita  tax  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  be  raised  to  $3  to 
meet  the  increase.  Carried. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

President — Jas.  Kitchener,  Toronto. 

Vice  President — Chas.  Goodale,  (Hamil- 
ton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^Wm.  Paris,  To- 
ronto. 

Organizer — 'Jas.  Phinnemore,  Toronto. 

Auditors — ^Messrs.  S.  N.  Hughes  and 
F.  H.  M'cCausland,  Toronto. 

Executive  Board  (all  re-elected) — T.  W. 
Milo  Kingston:  F.  H.  McCausland,  To- 
ronto; H.  Weatherwax,  Tillsbonburg; 
Chas.  Chapman,  (St.  Catharines;  W.  A. 
Dodson,  Hamilton. 

Associate  Executive  Members — M.  Sin- 
clair, Toronto;  B.  Blackwell,  Toronto. 


International  Executive  Member — Jas. 
Phinnemore,  Toronto. 

Delegates  to  International  Convention, 
New  Orleans  To  be  elected  on.  train  en 
route  to  convention. 

Mr.  Hughes  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
convention  he  would  move  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Canadian  Association 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a (Second  Vice  President. 

The  President  presented  to  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  ten  certificates  of  membership 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  ten  new 
members  of  the  Galt  Association. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  in  moving  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dewar  for  his 
presence  and  valuable  counsels,  said  he 
did  not  propose  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Dewar  for  his  name  appearing"  on  the 
programs,  for  the  Canadians  felt  that  he 
was  one  of  them,  and  they  felt  at  lib- 
erty  to  make  any  use  of  his  name  they 
wished  in  order  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Canadian  Association,  which  they 
knew  lay  very  close  to  the  heart  of  Mr 
Dewar. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, spoke  of  the  great  assistance  Mr 
Dewar  had  been  in  the  organization  of 
the  Canadian  Association,  an  interest 
which  had  been  warmly  maintained  ever 
since.  Mr.  Dewar  had  missed  but  one 
convention  since  the  organization  of  the 
Canadian  Association.  Mr.  Dewar  had 
heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over 
and  help  us,’’  and  he  had  been  a true 
friend  ever  since.  Mr.  Hughes  was  over- 
come with  emotion  when  he  assayed  to 
speak  of  the  boys  at  the  front.  He 
would  never  forget  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Dewar  to  his  son. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a rising 
vote  and  the  singing  of  “He’s  a Jolly 
Good  Fellow.” 

President  Delaney  Retires. 

President  Delaney,  in  retiring,  said  he 
wished  to  thank  the  members  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  which  he  had  been 
accorded  during  his  term  of  office.  He 
especially  wished  to  refer  to  the  excel- 
lent services  which  had  been  rendered 
by  Mr.  Paris,  the  efficient  and  painstak- 
ing secretary-treasurer. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then 
installed  by  Messrs.  Dewar,  Wall  and 
Dupke. 

Presiident  Kitchener,  Vice  President 
Goodale  and  'Secretary  Paris  gave  brief 
addresses. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phinnemore,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Faircloth,  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  all  tbose  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  program  and 
helped  to  make  the  convention  such  a 
great  success. 

The  selecting  of  the  next  place  of 
meeting  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

President  Kitchener  then  took  the 
chair  and  called  upon  International 
President  Wood  to  say  a few  words. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  would  simply  leave 
this  question  with  them:  “VUiat  are  you 

doing  to  support  your  officers;  to  sup- 
port your  'Local  Association;  to  improve 
your  own  conditions;  to  increase  the  Ca- 
nadian Association?  Ponder  over  these 
questions.”  He  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
them  all  at  the  New  Orleans  convention 
next  February. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Faircloth,  the  grand  old  “Union 
Jack.”  which  had  adorned  the  conven- 
tion hall,  was  presented  to  Mr.  McGhan. 
to  be  entwined  with  "Old  Glory”  at  all 
future  metings  of  the  International  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  McGhan.  in  receiving  the  flag,  said 
it  reminded  him  of  a wedding  ceremony, 
with  Canada  as  the  bride  and  the  United 
States  as  the  groom,  and  he  hoped  the 
marriage  so  happily  consummated  might 
prove  a very  happy  and  lasting  one. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  with 
the  singing  of  the  “National  Anthem” 
and  “My  Country  ’tis  of  Thee.”  fol- 
lowed by  three  rousing  cheers  and  a 
tiger. 
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Nfew  Jersey 

zinc 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


Zinc  Oxide 


T^HE  merchant  who  suc- 
ceeds  today  is  he  who 
gives  his  patrons  the  best 
there  is  in  the  way  of  service. 

Those  painters  who  use  zinc 
oxide  in  paint  provide  material 
that  will  be  more  durable  than 
paint  in  which  zinc  oxide  is  not 
mixed.  By  using  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Oxide  you  will  be  getting 
and  keeping  steady  customers 
who  want  the  best  service  you 
can  offer  them.  That  is  good 
business. 

We  gladly  furnish  names  of  manu- 
facturers who  make  prepared  zinc 
paints  and  also  of  those  who 
grind  zinc  and  lead  together  in 
oil. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago ; Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Fourth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  Week  of  September  23rd 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Infomiation. 

{Continued  from  page  27.) 

means  of  insurance  against  theft  of  the  car,  or  a means 
of  recovering  the  vehicle  if  stolen.  It  is  seldom  the  thief 
thinks  far  enough  to  repaint  the  car  after  taking  it,  pro- 
viding even  he  has  the  time. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  painter  is  expected  to  give 
the  car  a color  matched  to  the  upholstery,  or  to  “my 
lady’s”  dress  goods,  or  to  “the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,”  or  to  fabrics  strange  and  perhaps  outlandish.  To 
be  able  to  serve  the  special  whims  and  desires  of  the 
vehicles  owners,  their  wives  or  sweethearts  or  families,  is 
a form  of  service  which  should  be  met  without  complaint, 
and  to  the  fullest  extent  most  cheerfully  catered  to.  In- 
deed, many  painters  conducting  business  in  remote  towns 
have  been  successful  in  enlarging  and  maintaining  a con- 
stantly increasing  business  through  their  activity  in  de- 
veloping new  color  combinations,  and  color  novelties,  and 
presenting  colors  specially  suited  to  the  individual  choice. 
In  the  mid-summer  canvass  for  work  this  matter  may  be 
made  to  yield  substantial  results  and  it  is  worth  taking 
account  of. 

The  use  of  varnish-colors  during  this  late  summer  run 
of  business  can  be  made  to  yield  results  entirely  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  direct  color,  and  the  clear  varnish  use. 
The  real  depth  and  luminous  qualities  of  a color  are  de- 
veloped only  through  the  employment  of  the  color  in  a flow 
to  produce  varnish-color.  The  complete  richness  and  depth 
of  lustre  of  a color  is  obtainable  only  when  it  is  used  in 
minor  volume  in  combination  with  a major  volume  of 
varnish. 

In  all  varnish-colors  for  vehicle  bodies  the  varnish 
medium  should  be  elastic  rubbing  body  varnish.  This 
varnish  has  a closer  approach  in  point  of  flowing  and 
leveling  property  to  finishing  varnish  than  any  other  flat- 
ting material.  By  the  use  of  varnish-color  a more  uniform 
color  shade  may  be  developed  and  maintained  through  the 
various  finishing  processes.  Delicate  toned  colors  are  kept 
true  to  Shade  and  tone  only  through  the  medium  of  var- 
nish-colors. 

'Even  the  most  improved  varnish  has  a discoloring  effect 
upon  these  delicate  toned  pigments  entirely  destructive  to 
the  purity  of  color  shade.  It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  color  effects  of  the  best  and  most  attrcc- 
tive  type  are  to  be  had  chiefly  through  the  use  of  varnish- 
color. 

It  matters  not  whether  these  varnish-colors  are  pur- 
chased ready-to-use  or  are  shop  prepared,  they  should 
invariably  be  stored  after  making  for  some  time  prior  to 
use  to  mature  and  gather  quality  and  brilliancy  on  tone 
and  shade.  Like  wine,  these  pigments  effects  nourished 
and  wrought  in  varnish,  improve  with  age.  If  kept  air 
tight  and  in  a moderately  warm  place  they  take  on  a rich- 
ness of  body  and  a brilliancy  and  depth  of  lustre  as  time 
goes  on  that  no  possible  method  of  treatment,  mechanic- 
ally, is  able  to  impart  to  them. 

Useful  in  Heavy  Repainting. 

These  VAIRNISH  colors  are  useful  in  heavy  re- 
painting repairs  in  that  many  of  them  may  be  used 
to  particular  advantage  over  surfaces  which  may 
not  take  on  a refinement  of  surfacing  sufRciently  to  make 
tbem  passable  under  close  examination.  Especially  colors 
of  the  lighter  shades,  adapted  by  reason  of  their  color  prop- 
erties to  concealing  surface  defects  or  inequalities  of  the 
fliiish  are  valuable  in  this  respect.  Then,  over  all  apply 
some  fine,  attractive  striping  effects  and  the  result  is  sure 
to  disarm  criticism,  if  it  accomplishes  nothing  more.  In 
all  this  work  of  repainting  it  is  good  policy  to  lay  a flnish 
of  a quality  and  appearance  certain  to  create  and  retain 
trade. 


McNamara  Oversold  on  Sealerine. 

The  Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works  says  that  the 
present  high  cost  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  is  booming 
the  sale  of  sealerine;  that  they  are  working  day  and  night 
to  meet  an  overwhelming  demand  by  painters  everywhere 
for  sealerine.  it  is  claimed  that  this  product,  when  mixed 
with  paint,  saves,  30  per  cent,  in  material  and  labor,  covers 
200  more  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon,  and  insures  a 
more  handsome  and  lasting  job.  Their  product  Las  been 
tested  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  painters  in  America. 
The  McNamara  people  have  issued  a new  edition  “Book  of 
Proof”  containing  a hundred  or  more  of  these  Powerful  en- 
dorsements, and  will  gladly  send  it  free,  on  request  to  any 
one  interested. 
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Mr,  Master  Painter : 

Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  Opacity 


*'WflR60tj 

WHITE 


Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 


And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemical  Corporation 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sales  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


JUST  HO  MUCH  ORNAMENTATION  to  give  the  coach 
interior  is  a question  which  not  infrequently  puzzles 
the  master  car  painter.  He  is  beset  with  at  least  two 
conflicting  prospects: — The  demand  for  a low  cost  finish 
for  the  car  interior,  coupled  with  that  for  an  appearance 
consistent  with  the  increased  expense  of  traveling.  Just 
how  to  meet  these  conflicting  factors  is  the  problem  of  the 
hour,  apparently.  To  keep  up  appearances,  or,  rather,  to 
make  them  a little  better  than  formerly,  as  a means  of 
making  a brave  show  of  bettering  the  service  along  with 
the  increase  of  fares,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  down 
the  expense,  or,  at  least,  not  to  permit  it  to  abruptly  poke 
a resentful  column  above  the  usual  level,  is  the  job  that 
confronts  the  car  painter  today. 

Naturally,  he  turns  to  the  ornamental  phase  of  interior 
finishing  as  a means  of  helping  him  out  of  a tight  situa- 
tion, if  possible.  Here  is  an  opportunity,  he  reasons,  to 
get  a finish  that  will  at  least  have  the  semblance  of  some- 
thing masterful  and  fine  without  increasing  the  cost  to  an 
extent  to  excite  attention  of  the  auditing  department.  The 
color  schemes,  the  painting  and  varnishing,  the  rubbing, 
and  all  the  little  flurries  of  detail  work,  must,  as  usual, 
be  attended  to;  and  atop  of  all  this  must  come  a show  of 
finery  and  lavishness  of  effects  to  give  the  traveler  the  im- 
pression that  while  he  is  paying  more  for  his  enjoyment 
of  travel  he  is  likewise  getting  a superior  grade  of  crea- 
ture comforts  and  genial  atmosphere  of  refinements  amply 
commensurate  with  the  larger  revenue  extracted. 

After  the  surface  refinements  have  been  attended  to,  and 
the  varnish  has  been  applied  to  a suitable  extent,  and  this 
same  varnish  foundation  rubbed  with  an  eye  single  to  get- 
ting everything  possible  out  of  this  foundation,  both  in 
wear  and  appearance,  there  is  likely — indeed,  there  is  al- 
most the  certainty — to  be  something  still  lacking,  some- 
thing to  be  applied  apart  from  those  mediums  already  in 
place.  An -I  this  feature  takes  the  shape  of  ornamental 


lines  to  be  cast  in  suitable  colors  and  drawn  in  extent  and 
manner  to  confer  upon  the  surface  an  indispensable  addi- 
tion of  attractiveness. 

Reasonable  Road  Serice  for  the  Finish, 

HOW  LONG  SHOULD  THE  finish  wear  previous  to 
renewal?  This  question  is  one  which  would  doubt- 
less be  variously  answered,  although  we  believe 
that  a majority  of  master  car  painters  would  say  for  the 
passenger  car  at  least  revarnishing  should  occur  not  l®ss 
frequently  than  once  a year.  This  is  not  the  average  limit 
of  service,  however,  and  it  would  probably  be  nearer  the 
exact  figure  to  state  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  months  as 
the  intervals  between  the  shopping  of  the  car.  In  respect 
to  locomotives  we  have  no  definite  data,  but  it  is  a fair 
inference  that  the  varnishing  interval  is  quite  as  extended. 

A master  car  painter,  whose  judgment  the  writer  has 
every  reason  to  respect,  has  said  that  the  passenger  car 
should  be  shopped  for  revarnishing  not  less  than  once  a 
year;  that  while  in  the  show  it  should  receive  at  least 
there  good  coats  of  varnish,  and  that  other  processes  should 
be  applied  as  a means  of  making  the  car  ship  shape  over 
all  and  in  order  that  no  false  notes  in  the  finish  might  be 
struck.  This  period  of  wear,  for  the  average  car  might  be 
called  reasonable  road  service,  as  it  is.  To  allow  the 
equipment  to  remain  on  the  road  for  a much  longer  i>eriod 
is  to  invite  an  over  exhaustion  of  the  finish  and  to  make 
the  latter  end  of  it  replete  with  disappointment. 

To  get  the  best  wear  out  of  a finish  is  to  feed  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a vital  element  that  will  not  alone  be  of 
use  to  the  outer  film  of  varnish  but  will  strengthen  and 
add  life  and  vigor  to  the  structure  beneath  the  varnish  and 
which  is  really  an  important  part  of  the  finish.  When  the 
shopping  is  deferred  and  the  old  finish  is  made  to  bear  up 
under  the  burden  of  increasing  wear  and  drain  upon  its 
resources,  we  have  a condition  presently  which  is  exceed- 
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ingly  difficult  to  correct  and  restore  to  its  original  form. 
The  shopping  period  may  be  prolonged,  manifestly,  through 
a systematic  course  of  terminal  cleaning,  but  at  the  present 
time  Ave  are  in  grave  doubt  concerning  this  class  of  clean- 
ing, but  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  grave  doubt  con- 
cerning this  ciass  of  cleaning  being  iargely  adhered  to.  If 
the  cleaning  practice  can  be  carefully  followed  out,  and 
made  a systematic  practice,  with  an  oil  emulsion  cleaner 
being  used,  and  the  varnish  fed  and  nourished  amply,  the 
shopping  period  may  be  prolonged  amazingly.'  These  are 
war  times,  and  the  raiiroads  are  being  taxed  as  never  be- 
fore, and  the  cleaning  must  be  performed  as  help  can  be 
furnished  which  makes  it  more  spasmodic  than  systematic. 
Hence  the  need  of  more  frequent  shopping  for  painting  re- 
pairs. 

The  Rubbed  Finish  Reconsidered. 

A MA'STER  oar  PAINTHR  writing  to  this  department 
has  occasion  to  say  that  personally  he  takes  exception 
to  the  admiration  expressed  in  these  columns  for  the 
rubbed  finish  for  the  interior  of  the  coach,  except  for  the' 
highest  class  of  car.  It  appears  to  be  our  friend’s  opinion 
that  the  rubbed  finish  for  the  ordinary  coach  fails  to  give 
the  wear  and  general  good  finish  that  the  full  gloss  finish 
is  capable  of  . Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  what  has  been 
said  in  support  of  the  rubbed  finish  is  but  the  reflection 
of  the  views  of  a majority  of  the  mast  car  painters  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  the  full  gloss  finish 
that,  with  increasing  war,  it  becomes  dull  and  to  a very 
great  extent  takes  on  the  effect  of  the  rubbed  finish.  And 
this  condition  is  reached  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  $10  or  $12  for  the  rubbing  work.  However,  this  con- 
tention is  rather  far  fetched;  the  glosg  finish  shows— 
even  exaggerates— all  the  imperfections,  great  or  small, 
of  the  surface;  it  also  shows  all  the  grease  marks,  stains 
and  finger  blemishes  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  careless  and 
smeary  traveller.  These  in  time  naturally  become  less 
conspicuous,  but  the  generally  mussy,  imkempt  condition 
of  the  full  gloss  finish  remains  so  long  as  the  gloss  re- 
mains in  any  least  degree. 

A reduction  of  the  gloss  through  the  natural  erosive 
effects  of  wear  never  succeeds  in  removing  the  dirt  nibs 
and  knots;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  natural  loss  of  the 
lustre  of  the  finish,  the  dirt  mounds  and  surface  threads 
loom  into_  greater  prominence  and  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
mighty  will  not  down. 

With  the  surface  brought  up  with  a sufficient  number 
of  varnish  coats  to  give  a full,  ample  body  of  surfacing 
naaterial,  and  then  in  due  time  to  have  this  body  of  var- 
nish rubbed  to  a fine,  sleek,  satiny  condition,  with  all  the 
dirt  notes  and  nibs  taken  out  through  the  rubbing  pro- 
cess, we  at  once  have  a dependable  finish  with  a look  of 
real  elegance  and  quiet  dignity  which  adds  enormously 
to  the  charm  and  “homey”  effects  of  the  interior.  More- 
over,  this  finish  will  wear  and  clean  up  and  renew  its 
youth  and  shine  on  in  its  subdued  lustre  to  the  delight 
and  comfort  of  countless  travellers.  The  dull  lustre  in- 
terior has  a restful  effect  which  no  amount  of  refinement 
can  supply  the  full  gloss  effect  with.  There  is  no'  glare 
no  conflicting  effects  or  variations  of  gloss,  which  is  great 
gam  when  the  satisfaction  of  the  traveller  is  at  stake 
Because  of  these  advantages  we  believe  the  rubbed  finish 
to  be  more  than  justified. 

Painting  the  Freight  Cars  Economically. 

During  the  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers Association  in  Chicago,  the  discussion  of  freight 
car  maintenance  called  out  a wide  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  and  most  available  way  of  keeping  up  repairs 
and  making  the  cars  grain  proof  and  capable  of  hauling 
the  maximum  quantity  of  produce.  All  those  entering  into 
the  discussion  were  agreed  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  car  repairing  situation  adequately.  Over 
and  o’ver  the  great  scarcity  of  man  power — growing  greater 
constantly— was  emphasized.  And  so  far  as  the  members 
present  were  concerned  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  ob- 
tain efficient  help  appeared  most  discouraging. 

The  available  man  power  seems  to  be  fast  disappearing 
as  viewed  by  these  far  seeing  railroad  car  builders.  Just 
what  lesson  the  discussion  has  for  the  master  car  painters 
may  for  the  moment  look  a little  obscure,  but  the  lesson 
is  there  just  the  same.  And  to  this  writer  it  appears  about 
like  this.  It  is  speedily  com.ing  to  a time  when  cars  are 
to  appear  in  the  shops  and  yards  at  less  frequent  inter- 
vals; that  when  they  do  appear  they  will  be  in  the  role 
of  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  their  flight  will  allow 


for  few  painting  repairs  after  the  car  patchers  have  their 
brief  hour  of  sawing  and  nailing  and  heaving  the  maul. 

This  prospect  being  substantial  and  sure  it,  behooves 
the  painter  before  the  passing  of  the  present  era  to  get 
ail  available  box  oars  into  as  good  a garment  of  paint  as 
may  be  had.  Possibly  the  chance  to  do  this  may  not  occur 
as  often  as  you  would  like,  but  when  it  comes  along  it 
♦ ■will  be  a fine  bit  of  patriotism  to  get  the  paint  brush  busy 
and  swing  all  hands  onto  the  job  and  get  as  much  surface 
under  a substantial  film  of  paint  as  is  possible.  That’s 
helping  to  win  the  -war;  good  painting  when  It  is  afttually 
needed  means  getting  back  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
and  rendering  them  valorous  aid. 

Hence,  the  painting  of  the  humble  freight  car,  and  keep- 
ing it  painted  and  in  condition  to  carry  grain,  and  more 
grain,  and  provisions  and  ail  the  things  that  help  to  keep 
fighting  men  in  fighting  trim,  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of 
the  hour.  What  the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association  at 
the  recent  Chicago  convention  voiced  in  respect  to  repair- 
ing freight  equipment  should  be  supplemented  by  a deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  the  foremen  painters  to  do  the 
best  work  possible  and  in  fullest  measure,  and  to  do  it 
now,  and  to  continue  to  do  it  until  taps  are  sounded. 

Those  Coarser  Processes. 

WITHOUT  THEM  THE  FINER  ones  would  look  sorry, 
indeed.  Its  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
and  quite  in  the  same  sentiment  its  a bad  job  of 
finishing  that  fails  to  have  a good  and  substantial  founda- 
tion of  surfacing  material  back  of  it,  with  plenty  of  sure 
and  thorough  sandpapering  and  rubbing  processes  to  fetch 
out  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Varnish,  color,  striping,  and  all  the  other  essential  de- 
tails entering  into  elements  composing  the  finish  count 
for  small  dust  of  the  balance  if  unsupported  by  surfacing 
processes  back  in  the  early  stages  of  the  painting  practice. 
Rubbing  roughstuff,  sandpapering  or  wet  rubbing  of  lead 
putty,  bringing  down  the  inequalities  of  the  entire  sur- 
facing scheme,  getting,  in  short,  all  the  smoothness  and 
levelness  possible  into  the  surface,  and  thereby  into  the 
finish,  comprise  some — indeed,  the  main— factors  of  the 
finishing  problem.  Astute  the  master  car  or  locomotive 
painter  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  making  these 
eariy  and  vital  processes  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as 
the  schedule  ■will  permit. 

This  class  of  surfacing  is,  on  the  whole,  cheaper  than 
any  other  class,  and  help  in  this  department,  as  a rule, 
is  more  available.  To  surface  upon  the  varnish  coats  calls 
for  a higher  class  of  skill,  or  is  supposed  to,  at  least,  and 
certainly  the  rate  of  compensation  averages  higher  for 
the  skill  required  to  do  the  work  than  is  true  of  the 
earnings  of  the  men  who  sandpaper  and  rub  roughstuff  and 
perform  the  so-called  coarser  processes  of  work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  like  good  foremanship  to  see 
that  all  these  earlier  surfacing  processes  are  given  due 
attention  at  the  proper  time.  The  simple  work  of  reducing 
putty  to  the  level  of  the  field  surface  calls  for  fidelity  and 
honest  workmanship  of  a high  order;  anything  short  of 
this  is  practically  certain  to  bring  about  an  inferior  finish, 
and  to  be  discovered  as  such  at  a time  perhaps  too  late 
to  rectify  save  at  extra  expense. 

The  hill  of  putty  requires  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
precise  level — no  more,  no  less — of  the  field  surface.  Any 
variation  from  this  standard  means  a falling  short  of  the 
desired  quality  of  workmanship.  Quite  in  the  same  man- 
ner must  we  take  account  of  the  rubbing  of  roughstuff'. 
Here  is  a chance  for  the  workman  to  make  fame  or  failure 
in  a most  essential  class  of  work. 

The  good  roughstuff  rubber  is  a man  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired and  to  be  paid  accordingly,  and  he  is  certain  to  be 
in  demand  until  the  end  of  time.  Without  these  operations 
being  performed  right  and  in  full  measure  we  may  little 
hope  for  the  finish  of  superior  quality.  Coarser  processes 
do  count  immensely,  after  all. 

Quality  in  Locomotive  Painting. 

A FOREMAN  LOCOMOTIVE  painter,  a friend  of  this 
department — and  we  are  thankful  for  many  such — 
writes  to  commend  our  attitude  recently  taken  in 
these  columns  in  respect  to  painting  the  locomotives  in  a 
thoroughly  good  manner,  and  thereby  keeping  them  in 
service  for  a more  protracted  period.  As  said  in  another 
article  of  this  department,  the  man  power  of  the  railroads 
is  getting  scarcer  as  the  weeks  and  months  flit  past,  and 
this  is  being  felt  in  the  locomotive  painting  danartment  no 
less  acutely  than  in  most  other  departments  of  railway 
Work. 

It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  painting 
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An  Army  of  Paper  Hangers 

since  the  war  began,  have  learned  that  they  can  rely  absolutely  on 


STEK-O 

The  Perfect  PASTE  in  powder  form 


It  is  certainly  a great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  obtain  such  a good 
paste,  especially  under  the  present  unusual  conditions. 


Tk)us(ivv\s  upou  STEK-O  — do  VjGO? 


Clark  Paper  & Manufacturing  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 


STEK-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


operations  as  complete  and  good  as  time  and  skill  will 
allow  for.  And  this  better  class  of  workmanship  would 
appear  to  call  for  a better  grade  of  materials  entering 
into  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  purchasing  department 
to  pay  a larger  stipend  for  the  painting  repairs  than  for- 
merly, after  allowing  for  the  rise  in  prices  of  about  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  finish,  but  a little  education  during 
which  some  practical  demonstrations  are  usually  most 
convincing,  will  sometimes  work  wonders  with  the  gentle- 
man who  affixes  his  John  Hancock  to  the  monthly  requi- 
sitions. 

And  once  given  to  see  the  economy  of  buying  for  quality 
at  least  as  much  as  for  the  attractive  quotation,  it  will  be 
a far  easier  matter  for  the  future  to  get  the  better  class 
of  goods  even  at  the  advanced  figure..  Fortified  with  the 
superior  grade  of  materials  the  painter  is  more  confident 
of  his  bearings  and  of  his  ability  to  render  his  department 
an  efficient  and  money  making  one. 

Good  materials— paint,  color,  varnishes,  etc. — ^are  to  the 
locomotive  painter  what  dependable  ammunition  is  to  the 
lad  in  the  trenches.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have  in 
mind  that  is  so  certain  to  help  the  locomotive  painter 
and  make  him  resourceful  and  ready  give  a fine  account 
of  himself  and  of  his  department  as  to  furnish  him  with 
tools  and  materials  of  a perfectly  reliable  and  efficient 
sort. 

Then  supplement  this  with  the  assurance  that  he  shall 
have  a little  longer  time  than  is  usual,  but  not  to  an  extent 
to  cripple  the  service,  for  handling  the  various  processes 
and  carrying  the  work  to  completion,  and  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  work  of  painting  the  locomotive  will  pros- 
per famously  and  a very  much  more  durable  and  attrac- 
tively painted  and  finished  attractive  power  unit  will  be 
the  result.  The  locomotive  after  painting  should  wear  to 
the  maximum.  Why  not  w'ork  with  this  purpose  in  view? 


Employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  military  or 
naval  service  now  number  16,407.  A service  flag  hanging 
In  the  Broad  street  station,  Philadelphia,  containing  a 
single  blue  star  contains  that  number.  Some  former  paint 
shop  “boys”  are  included  in  the  formidable  list  of  names. 


The  Name  to  Go  "BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 


Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Exonomy 
and  Satisfaction  for  P2unter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


At  last  accounts  frank  ROBBINS,  formerly 
master  painter  of  the  Havana  Central  Railway,  and 
previous  to  that  connection  master  painter  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Vermont,  was  employed  by  the  Steel 
Crucible  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Master  painter  and  master  mechanic  of  the  Utica  and 
Mohawk  Railway,  John  R.  Ayers,  of  Utica,  N.  Y„  has  been 
promoted  to  a position  having  administration  of  the  entire 
painting  repairs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with 
headquarters,  we  understand,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  T. 
Marshall,  master  painter  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  com- 
pany having  resigned. 

Sent  in: — ‘Tt  has  been  decided  not  to  hold  a convention 
this  year;  it  has  also  been  decided  that  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  after  an  ancient  and 
honorable  history  of  at  least  forty-eight  eventful  years, 
has  no  intention  to  hang  crape  on  the  door  as  a token  of 
the  death,  or  the  fatal  sickness,  of  the  association,  and  I 
am  sure  no  member  would  fight  harder  or  longer  than 
Charley  Copp  in  opposition  to  holding  a funeral  service 
over  the  remains  of  the  brave  old  organization.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  association  was  never  more  alive  than  it 
is  today,  and  if  it  takes  two  or  three  years  longer  to  put 
the  lather  brush  over  the  kaiser’s  alfafa  stubble  this  mem- 
bership is  going  to  hold  together  and  prove  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  its  history  and  retain  a name  among  the  fine 
splendid  associations  of  the  country.  Come  along,  Charley, 
for  a better  and  bigger  organization!” 

A recent  word  shows  that  A.  R.  Given,  formerly  assist- 
ant to  former  Master  Painter  Thomas  Cowan,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  doesn’t  even  allow  his  friends  to 
hear  from  him,  which  is  not  like  the  old  days  When  A.  R. 
cultivated  the  friendship  and  the  mellow  atmosphere  of 
his  genial  and  happy  fellow  members  of  the  association. 

A recent  line  from  the  Middle  West  states  that  Master 
Painter  William  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman  Car  Works,  is 
having  a good  run  of  work  and  the  entire  shop  is  ably  help- 
ing to  boost  “Old  Glory”  to  the  topmost  niche  of  fame. 

Of  course,  you  know  Master  Painter  P.  H.  Bradshaw,  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  shops  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway, 
Bradshaw  is  one  of  the  fixtures  of  Michigan’s  salty  city 
and  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Pere  Marquette’s 
painting  statf.  At  the  Saginaw  shops  some  exceptionally 
good  work  is  turned  out  and  in  a quantity  to  prove  that 
efficiency  is  the  watchword  with  Bradshaw’s  brush 
handlers. 

Painters  on  the  Santa  Fe,  from  the  managers  down  to 
the  humblest  toiler  in  the  ranks,  were  touched  by  the  fare- 
well words  of  former  President  E.  P.  Ripley.  Mr.  Ripley, 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  road,  said, 
among  other  things: — “The  daily  contact  with  all  of  you 
has  been  instructive;  hidden  springs  of  motive  and  of 
principle  have  been  revealed  and  unsuspected  angles  of 
character  developed,  and  human  nature  has  stood  forth  as 
a cleaner,  brighter  and  sweeter  thing  than  it  ordinarily  is 
painted.” 

English  railway  companies  have  built  several  complete 
ambulance  trains  for  the  United  States  Government.  Two 
of  them  have  been  built  by  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
The  trains,  which  comprise  10  modern  8-wheel  coaches, 
were  constructed  at  the  Swindon  works.  The  outside  of 
the  cars  are  painted  khaki  green,  with  conspicuous  red 
crosses  on  a white  ground  at  each  end  of  the  coach  and 
the  letters  U.  S.  in  red  and  white  on  either  side.  The  in- 
terior of  the  coaches  is  enameled  white  throughout. 

A Mallet  locomotive,  recently  built  and  turned  out  of 
the  snops  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway,  and  painted  under  the  oversight  of  Master  Paint- 
er O.  P.  Wilkins,  is  one  of  the  great  engines  of  the  South. 
The  locomotive  looks  big  enough  to  walk  off  without  a 
grunt  with  about  seven  or  eight  miles  of  loaded  freight 


At  Napoleon,  Ohio,  recently  a fire  destroyed  the  round- 
cars,  and  it  is  painted  an  ebony  hue  that  won’t  come  off. 
house  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railway,  together 
with  four  freight  cars,  and  damaged  ten  locomotives.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  No  considerable  number  of 
painters  were  inconvenienced  by  the  confiagration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  employes  some  10,248 
women,  an  increase  since  June  1 of  1,481.  Women  are 
now  working  in  69  classified  occupations  on  the  road.  Lo- 
comotive cleaners  number  74;  of  car  repairers  there  are  6; 
laborers  to  the  extent  of  595  are  women.  However,  Master 
Painter  John  Gearheart  declines  to  confess  that  among  his 
forces  are  to  be  found  lady  colorists  and  varnishers. 

Master  Painter  J.  D.  Wright’s  employer,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  has  decreed,  with  a heart  barren  of 
sentiment,  that  fair  maids  and  elderly  dames  must  desist 
from  kissing  impressionable  khaki  clad  youths  en  route  to 
somewhere  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  hang  limp 
and  supple  from  the  car  window,  and  to  enforce  this  cruel 
mandate  station  platforms  are  closed  to  the  female  public 
during  the  stop  of  troop  trains  at  the  towns  and  cities 
along  Mr.  Wright’s  right-of-way. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and 
Orient  that  its  lines  in  Mexico  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Mexican  Government  and  operated  by  it  under  contract  for 
a period  of  years.  The  painting  interests  of  the  road  are 
to  be  handled  in  a manner,  it  has  been  stated,  to  give  the 
craftsmen  every  opportunity  for  steady  employment  at 
good  wages,  etc. 

The  Pacific  Railway  Club  has  recently  elected  G.  W.  Rear, 
general  bridge  inspector  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  presi- 
dent, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  P.  P. 
Hastings,  who  has  taken  a position  in  the  division  of  traffic 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington. 

On  July  4 the  first  locomotive  of  the  standard  design 
adopted  by  the  Railroad  Administration  was  completed  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This  locomotive  is  of  the 
Mikado  -/pe,  with  55,000.pound  axle  load,  being  one  of  the 
183  included  in  the  order  given  to  the  company.  It  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  bears  the 
name  of  that  road  on  the  tender.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
readers  of  this  department  to  know  that  Master  Painter 
Vv.  M.  Joyce,  of  the  Baldwin  people,  finished  this  trial  en- 
gine in  a manner  to  make  the  ruler  of  the  ebony  kingdom 
turn  an  increased  shade  of  black  as  he  beheld  his  historic 
hue  outdone.  And  William  still  retains  his  appetite  for 
more. 

The  Macon,  Dublin  and  Savannah,  the  status  of  which 
was  at  one  time  in  doubt,  is  now  being  operated  by  the 
government,  and  the  painting  department,  located  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  is  doing  a fine  volume  of  business  despite  war 
time  conditions. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  the  estimated  loss 
being  $300,000.  This  conflagration,  however,  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  status  of  Master  Painter  M,  Costello’s 
body  of  men. 

The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  recently  com- 
p ieted  the  first  of  the  33.000  freight  cars  which  the  com 
pany  will  build  for  the  government.  This  is  a sample  or 
model  car  and  does  not  necessarily  conform  to  complete 
and  final  specifications.  Master  painters  who  delight  in 
figures  are  invited  to  exercise  their  mathematical  ingenu- 
ity in  respect  to  the  amount  of  paint  required  for  this 
mammoth  contract. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  presents 
some  interesting  figures,  among  which  are  those  having 
to  do  with  the  annual  cost  of  cars  and  locomotives.  For 
example,  the  average  cost  per  annum  per  locomotive  owned 

(Continued  on  page  37.) 
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The  Forum. 

{Continued  from  page  312.) 

satisfy  the  inner  man  with  the  follow- 
ing menu:  — 

Salad 

Fried  Lake  Fish 

Mashed  Potatoes 
Green  Peas 
Pancakes  and  Jelly 
Coffee 

Following  this  the  gathering  ad- 
journed to  the  assembly  room,  and 
were  then  called  to  order  by  President 
Wrampelmeier,,  whd  appointed  John 
Theobald  chairman  and  Joel  Kennedy 
secretary  for  the  meeting.  Ceremonies 
opened  with  the  singing  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 

The  local  association  again  decided  to 
make  the  trip  to  Put-in-Bay  by  auto, 
and  after  the  count  fifteen  signified  their 
intention  of  going,  while  a few  others 
said  they  may  make  up  their  minds  to 
join  the  party  later. 

Elmer  J.  Ruehl  and  A.  B.  Klonne  fur- 
nished the  music,  ably  assisted  by  Wm. 
H.  Healy  on  the  saxaphone. 

Joel  Kennedy  and  D.  E.  Jones  were 
appointed  “Pathfinders”  for  the  auto 
trip. 

Letters  regretting  that  they  could  not 
be  present  were  received  from  Vice- 
President  Neil  M.  Muirhead  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  and  Francis  F. 
Black  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  last  year’s  meeting  a number  of 
friendly  bowling  matches  took  place,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  alleys  wep 
being  repaired,  this  pastime  was  omit- 
ted, much  to  the  dislike  of  C.  C.  Heck- 
man, who  has  been  practicing  for  a 
whole  year  so  as  to  be  able  to  hang  a 
game  on  his  fellow  committee  man,  W. 
Arthur  Theobald. 

The  following  advised  the  “Pathfind- 
ers” they  would  make  the  trip: — Mr.  and 
Mrse.  Wm.  Affelhoy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Hasemeier,  Joel  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  J.  Ruehl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Theo- 
bald, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Wrampel- 
meier,  D.  E.  Jones,  H.  E.  Bitzer,  Henry 
Wolf,  A.  B,  Klonne,  Jack  Isham,  W. 
A.  Woodmansee  and  son. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  F.  H 
Walter,  chairman,  C.  C.  Heckman  and 
W.  Arthur  Theobald,  received  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  arrange- 
ments, after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  Arthur  Theobald, 
Secretary. 

Waking  Up  the  Locals. 

Now  THAT  THH  various  secre- 
taries have  been  given  a valued 
opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with 
one  another  through  these  columns,  it 
gives  me  a chance  to  get  something  off 
my  chest.  Having  held  the  position  as 
a secretary  for  nine  years,  I find  that 
the  work  of  a State,  territorial  or  prcn 
vincial  secretary  would  produce  better 
results  if  the  local  association  secre- 
taries would  answer  the  letters  they  re- 
ceive from  him.  When  he  asks  for  a 
list  of  members  and  addresses  to  be 
sent  with  the  annual  per  capita,  don’t 
just  send  him  the  names  and  town, 
which  many  do;  he  cannot  guess  what 
street  they  live  on.  While  this  only 
occurs  in  my  territory  as  far  as  I know, 
yet  it  will  be  a reminder. 

Another  matter  that  I wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  local  secretaries,  and 


especially  in  my  district,  is  the  great 
necessity  of  their  having  the  local  meet- 
ings called  regularly  and  seeing  that 
the  members  turn  out.  Send  out  an  in- 
teresting notice,  and  don’t  leave  it  to 
the  president,  as  so  many  do,  for  when 
you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  the 
secretary  is  practically  the  one  that  has 
to  keep  the  bunch  in  action. 

Why  Many  Locals  Fail. 

In  so  many  towns  I visit  as  organ- 
izer, I find  that  the  local  has  not  met, 
maybe,  for  weeks,  and  the  excuse  is, 
“Can’t  get  ’em  out.”  Mr.  Secretary, 
I was  a local  secretary  once,  and  when 
they  became  slackers  I made  a personal 
call,  a day  or  so  before  the  meeting, 
and  reminded  them  of  the  meeting. 
There  was  one  member  of  my  local  who 
always  went  home  the  evening  of  the 
meeting  after  his  business  was  done, 
intending  to  go  to  the  meeting  that 
night,  but  he  had  a habit  of  lying  down 
for  a few  minutes  and  taking  a snooze, 
but  he  generally  showed  up  about  9 
p,  m.  The  next  time  I reminded  him 
not  to  snooze  meeting  night,  and  after 
doing  this  a few  times,  he  has  quit  the 
habit. 

Here  I started  out  to  write  an  elab- 
orate address  and  find  I have  said 
nothing:  anyhow  what  I want  to  con- 
vey is: — “Keep  in  touch  with  your  State 
secretary;  see  that  your  meetings  are 
attended,  and  co-operate  with  your 
State  association  in  order  to  transact 
the  important  business  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  craft,  that  our  International 
association  is  striving  for. 

We  had  a fine  annual  convention  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  our  utmost  to  have  the  trade  adopt 
cost  accounting,  trade  acceptances, 
discount  to  the  master  painter,  “use 
more  paint,”  and  stop  any  house  to 
house  selling  of  paints.  Also,  we  are 
still  endeavoring  to  have  a pure  paint 
and  oil  bill  and  a license  bill  passed  in 
our  States.  With  kind  regards  to  all 
secretaries.  Yours  fraternally, 

Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  Sec.-Treas., 

Western  Tri-States  M.  H.  P.  & D., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Tribute  to  C.  F.  W.  Hanson. 

SECRETARY  PETERS,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  Boston,  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  late  Christian  F.  W. 
Hanson: — 

In  the  death  of  C.  F.  W.  Hanson,  of 
the  firm  of  Hanson  & Mouncey,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  on  July  24,  and 
who  was  buried  July  26,  the  trade  has 
lost  a valuable  man,  who  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Boston  association 
since  its  formation,  having  served  as 
its  president  and  treasurer,  which  lat- 
ter office  he  held  at  his  death.  He  was 
also  a very  active  member  of  the  State 
society,  being  an  ex-president  of  that 
body  and  a trustee  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a member  of  Washing- 
ton Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Roxbury. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Harry  Holden  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church  of  Roxbury. 
Mr.  Tripp,  one  of  the  Meistersingers, 
sang  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  “Beau- 
tiful Isle  of  Somewhere,”  and  “Abide 
With  Me.” 

Mr.  Hanson  is  survived  by  a widow 
and  two  sons.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
making  friends,  and  had  many  in  a 
social  and  business  way  and  has  death 


will  be  sadly  felt  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  his  local  and  State 
society:  — ^Ex-International  Presidenta 
M.  F.  Shay  and  William  E.  Wall,  State 
Vice-President  Thomas  W.  Scott,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Alexander  Peters,  Ex- 
State  Presidents  James  Mouncey,  Wil- 
liam H.  Naylor,  Martin  A.  Feeley,  Jesse 
Roberts,  Ed.  C.  Beck,  George  G.  Brooks, 
H.  P.  Callahan;  ex-president  of  the  Bos- 
ton association,  Ernest  Schupbach;  H. 
B.  Kelley,  Chester  F.  Robart;  also 
George  M.  Gow,  J.  P.  Allen,  N.  For- 
sythe, G.  A.  Rund,  P.  J.  Imberger,  Wil- 
liam Sundell  George  B.  Gilbert,  J.  J. 
Haley,  Thomas  Sproules  John  Forsberg, 
John  Frederickson,  A.  C.  Gordon,  J,  H. 
Hebb,  Thomas  E.  Lynch,  J.  C.  Proctor, 
Charles  H.  Schneider  John  W.  Camp- 
bell and  many  others.  There  were  many 
floral  tributes.  Interment  was  at  For- 
est Hills,  Cemetary  in  the  family  lot. 

Alexander  Peters,  Secretary. 


Conditions  in  Boston. 

We  have  the  following  from  Alexan- 
der Peters,  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Dectorators  of 
Boston: — • 

Boston,  Mass,  July  29,  1918. 

Associations  are  not  holding  any 
meeting  and,  taken  as  a whole,  trade  in 
our  line  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  with 
wages  at  $6  per  day,  and  the  high  cost 
of  materials  has  put  the  business  on 
the  decline  for  fair,  and  those  who 
have  some  work  to  do  find  it  hard  to 
get  men,  as  the  union  has  forced  their 
men  to  go  to  work  elsewhere,  and  at 
anything  they  could  get  to  do,  in  order 
to  make  a scarcity  of  men,  and  compel 
the  employer  to  pay  this  ?6  per  day. 
As  a result  the  master  painter  has  very 
little  business  on  hand.  It  seems  this 
$6  rate  was  aimed  at  making  a rate  for 
government  work  for  painters,  and  how 
successful  they  have  been  in  doing  this 
I can’t  say.  Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  Peters,  Secretary. 


New  Ohio  Officials. 

At  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  State  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators,  held  at  Put-In  Bay, 
July  23-26,  1918,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
President,  L.  J.  Schultz,  Toledo; 
Vice-President,  William  Stolte, 
Cleveland;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati;  State 
Organizer,  William  C.  Vaw,  Cleve- 
land. Delegates  to  the  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  United  States  and 
Canada:— C.  M'.  Uber,  Youngstown; 
William  Stolte,  Cleveland;  Joel 
Kennedy,  Cincinnati. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Association  will  be  held  at  Cedar 
Point. 

Report  of  the  convention  proceed- 
ings and  principal  papers  read  will 
be  published  in  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine for  September. 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be  used  in  making  nearly  all 

Government  Paints 


As  Fine  and  Smooth  0*1 
As  White  Lead  or  Zinc  ijll V 61* 


Bond  Silica 


Snow  White  Color  350  Mesh  Fine 

Is  Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable  “inert”  for 
reinforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking 

99Y2  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 


Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas: 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA,  2 
gal.  White  Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough 
Zinc  to  whiten.  Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van 
Dyke  Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 
lbs.  Raw  Sienna. 

LIQUID  WOOD  FILLER 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver 
Bond  Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
65%  White  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  be- 
cause its  fineness  will  permit  larger  amount 
and  mix  more  thoroughly. 

FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead  for  1st  coat. 


25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
75%  White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and 
50%  White  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Tur- 
pentine and  Tinting  matter.  The  above 
makes  a flat  wall  paint,  equal  to  any  and 
superior  to  most.  Will  stand  the  most  severe 
washing  test. 

FOR  KALSOMINING 

25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can 

be  added  to  advantage,  especially  on  rough 
surfaces. 

FOR  SIZING 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  used  in  con- 
nection with  Varnish  Size  prevents  water 
stains. 


Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50%  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumber,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture,  should 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pass  through  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  Silica  imparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  it  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  and  the  paint  applied  over  wood  containing  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  .Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wear  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  paint  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a “gritty”  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 


As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  that  a practical  test  of  our 
SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  offer: 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  at  the  Ton  Price,  I ^c.  per  pound,  'F.  O,  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  Metal  Polishes. 


TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

Mines  and  Mills  at  Tamms,  III. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

is  ?3,626.77;  of  passenger  car,  $1,095.31;  of  freight  car, 
$84.15.  This  proves,  at  least  indirectly,  that  the  painting 
department  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  one  of  the  busy 
departments  of  the  company. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  stiU  maintains 
the  famous  Dixie  flyer,  the  paint  of  which  train  is  one  of 
the  duties  handled  ably  by  the  company’s  efficient  master 
car  painter,  J.  W.  Fryer,  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  shops. 

For  the  love  of  Mike!  That  bunch  of  agriculturalists  or- 
ganized in  the  West  Albany  shops,  with  Master  Painter  H. 
M.  Butts,  as  chief  hoe  handler,  is  reported  as  having  a 
patch  of  spuds  growing  along  the  right-of-way  of  the  New 
York  Central  Line  that  promises  to  hatch  at  least  150 
bushels  of  fruit  per  acre. 

In  the  two  principal  car  and  locomotive  manufacturing 
plants  in  Japan  today  painters  who  are  established  me- 
chanics receive  from  50  cents  to  $2  a day,  in  gold.  This 
is  considered  a princely  wage  compared  to  what  a me- 
chanic in  that  flowery  and  fruitful  country  received  prior 
to  the  war.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a painter  in  Japan, 
“Mister  painter  man’’  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Railroad  Administra. 
tion  at  present  struggling  along,  if  a real  mechanic,  at  a 
minimum  hourly  wage  of  65  cents? 

At  the  Berwick  (Pa.)  shops  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  Master  Painter  Philip  Bernet  is  han- 
dling a heavy  volume  of  painting,  chiefly  on  government 
contracts,  and  prosperity  blossoms  with  a wonderful  fruit- 
age for  the  brush  wielders  of  the  Berwick  plant. 

At  the  Millton  (Pa.)  plant  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  Master  Painter  James  Brooks  has  the 
painting  interests  of  this  big  enterprise  well  in  hand,  as  for 
several  years  past.  “Jimmie”  Brooks  comes  from  a family 
of  painters,  all  of  whom  have  made  good  in  various  capaci- 
ties, as  has  the  subject  of  this  item.  He  knows  the  painting 
game  from  center  to  circumference;  he  also  likes  flowers, 
birds,  green  grass  and  pictures  of  the  old  red  school  house, 
and  the  memory  of  the  little  lady  under  the  big  sun  bon- 
net. Moreover,  James  sure  does  like  his  friends,  and  they 
are  legion. 

Master  Painter  J.  N.  Voerge,  of  the  Cleburne  (Tex.) 
shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  has  recently  made  no  more  noise 
than  a cricket  in  January.  Nevertheless,  a report  comes 
from  rhe  vast  recesses  of  the  Lone  Star  State  that  is 
freighted  with  perfume  and  money  taint  and  such  things. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a statement  that  the  Texas  onion 
crop  for  1918  will  approximate  3,450,000  crates,  the  equiva_ 
lent  of  6,000  carloads,  and  at  an  average  of  80  cents  a 
bushel  will  bring,  in  round  numbers,  $2,760,000.  This,  you 
will  at  once  observe,  is  “some  money,”  even  if  an  onion,  by 
any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet. 

The  establishment  of  Safety  First  committees  on  all  the 
railroads  under  Federal  control  carries  a continuance  of 
an  enterprise  now  at  least  eight  years  old,  and  one  in  which 
car  and  locomotive  painters  have  played  an  important  part. 
Safety  first  is  today  a vastly  needed  slogan,  and  there  is  a 
very  definite  fleld  for  activity  in  all  lines  of  the  work.  As 
formerly,  we  expect  paint  shop  inmates  to  give  a good 
account  of  themselves  in  this  new  and  enlarged  program 
for  making  working  conditions  safer. 

Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  has  been  en- 
joying a vacation  of  several  weeks  at  the  family  cottage 
on  Alton  Bay,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H.,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Copp,  their  eldest  daughter,  a teacher  in  the  Mil- 
waukee (Wis.)  schools,  and  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nash  and  grandson.  Needless,  perhaps,  to  add  the 
men  folk  of  the  assembly  are  the  most  amazing  fishermen, 
and  the  recent  decline  of  the  Boston  fish  market  is  cred- 
ited as  having  originated  through  the  prolific  industry  of 
Grandpa  Copp  and  his  dutiful  and  reverent  assistants, 
father  and  sonny  Nash.  At  a later  date,  or,  we  should  say, 
several  later  dates.  Brother  Copp  will  go  some  more  to 
the  c-iffs  at  Alton  Bay  and  again  try  to  smash  the  fish 
market  quotations. 


Automobile  Painting 

By  £•  N.  Vanderwalker. 

Neta-Up-To-'Date.  200  pages  illnstrated.  Cloth  boond 

This  new  book  covers  the  subject  in 
great  detail  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
car  owner,  the  garage  repair  man, 
and  the  house  painter  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  field  as  an  off-season  busi- 
ness. Definite  answers  to  all  specific 
questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  one  not  familiar  with  the 
work  are  given  in  a clear  and  simple 
way.  The  painting  of  new  cars  and 
the  repainting  of  old  ones  by  several 
different  methods  are  fully  covered. 
Tools  and  materials  are  described  and  illustrated.  Work' 
ing  methods  are  fully  covered.  Tools  and  materials^  ar® 
described  and  illustrated.  Working  methods  for  priming> 
surfacing,  rubbing  and  varnishing  are  made  perfectly  plain- 
Factory  processes  in  spraying,  dipping,  flowing-on  and  bak 
ing  are  discussed.  The  subjects  of  other  chapters  are:  Car 
riage  and  ^^agon  Painting,  Initials  and  Monograms- 
Color  Schemes  and  Automobile  Paint  Shop  Plans. 

Price,  postpaid,  - $1.25 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

With  your  first  order  of  Colors,  Varnishes,  Brushes  or  other  Auto 
Painting  Supplies  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more,  we  will  give  you 
one  of  these  books  FREE. 

This  is  a splendid  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  posted  on  all  bran- 
ches of  Auto  Painting.  On  account  of  ihe  high  prices  of  automo- 
biles, owners  are  anxious  to  have  their  old  cars  repainted.  This  is 
a chance  for  a big  business  at  a good  profit.  Don’t  miss  it.  Send 
for  Our  Catalog  No.  28  and  Sample  cards  of  Automobile  Paints  etc. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Customers  For  You 

Good  buyers,  plenty  of  profitable 
sales,  dealer  co-operation — that’s 
what  you  get  when  you  stock 


the  advertised  wall  coating 


MURPHY  VARNISH 


“the  varnish  that  lasts  longest” 

Preserves,  makes  cleanable,  waterproofs,  and  beautifies. 
Floors,  doors,  wood  and  metal — inside  and  out. 

Flows  freely— great  covering  capacity — always  uniform — 
least  labor  applying — cheapest  by  the  yard,  job  or  year. 


Write  for  terms  and  illustrated  books. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphf,  jr.,  Pretident 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Chicago,  Illinois 
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W^estcrn  Xri -State  Cheyenne,  Elected 

President  — Utah  Jurisdiction 


Painters  in 
Convention 


Question  to  be  taken  up  with 
International  Officials 


At  the  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Western  Tri-^State 
Master  Painters’  Association, 
held  at  Cheyenne  (Wyo.),  July  9,  10  and 
11,  the  question  regarding  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  association  over  the  State 
of  Utah  was  referred  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  association  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  president  and  seden- 
tary of  the  International  Association. 
This  action  was  impelled  by  the  fact 
that  the  International  Association,  at  its 
last  convention,  had  constituted  the 
executive  board  member  of  the  Tri- 
State  Association  member  for  three 
States,  having  eliminated  the  executive 
board  members  from  Utah  and  Wyom- 

The  executive  board  of  the  Tri-State 
Association  was  enlarged  so  that  in  case 
of  any  town  with  a population  of  8,000 
or  more,  in  which  there  is  an  associa- 
tion or  an  individual  members,  one 
member  shall  be  placed  on  the  board 
from  each  such  town. 

The  New  Officers. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
years  were  as  follows:  President,  J. 

Sherman,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  first  vice- 
president,  H.  E.  Deemer,  Laramie,  Wyo.; 
second  vice-president,  Karl  Kuhre,  Port 
Collins,  Colo.;  secretary-treasurer,  Ar- 
thur P.  O’Connor,  Denver,  Colo. 

Delegates  to  the  International  con- 
vention:— J.  Sherman,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Philip  Dern,  Utah. 


Called  to  Order. 

The  convention  was  called, 

to  order  by  First  Vice-President 
J.  Sherman,  after  which  the  di- 
vine blessing  was  invoked  by  .the  Rev. 
S A Hoton.  An  address  of  welcome 
bv  Major  E.  W.  Stone,  followed.  Her- 
bert V.  Lacey,  president  > f the  Cheyenne 
Industrial  Club,  then  spoke. 


The  Secretary’s  Report. 

Secretary  O’Connor  then  read  his  re- 
port for  the  year,  his  ninth  yearly  re- 
port as  such  official. 

“This  convention  is  our  ninth  annual 
under  the  old  name  of  the  Colorado 
State  Association,  and  the  first  one  to 
be  held  to  be  known  as  the  Western 
Tri-'States  iM.  H.  P.  and  D.  Association. 
We  should  make  it  one  to  be  long  re- 
membered by  all,  and  especially  by  the 
members  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  who 
so  readily  joined  hands  with  us  two 
years  ago  to  help  us  accomplish  this 
present  Tri-Association. 

“I  can  well  remember  in  1909,  when 
we  first  started  to  organize  the  Colo- 
rado State  Association,  that  some  said 
to  me  it  can’t  be  done,  but  through  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  you  here  today, 
it  finally  got  started,  and,  now  that  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  three  Western 
States  on  our  hands,  let  us  at  this  con- 
vention transact  such  business  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  trade  in  general  and 
double  our  membership  during  the  com- 
ing year. 


“At  the  close  of  our  last  convention 
the  regular  routine  business  was  taken 
care  of,  and  the  first  business  of  im- 
portance was  the  reception  of  our  gen- 
eral secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  who  paid 
us  a visit  in  August,  1918.  Mr.  McGhan 
spoke  on  ‘Cost  Accounting  and  Over- 
head expense.’  He  requested  that  we 
urge  our  membership,  as  well  as  the 
trade  in  generai,  to  adopt  a cost  ac- 
counting system,  and  he  demonstrated 
the  use  of  a job  slip  envelope,  printed 
by  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company, 
suggesting  us  to  mail  samples  out  over 
the  State.  He  also  spoke  on  the  ‘Use 
More  Paint’  campaign. 

“I  was  instructed  at  this  gathering  by 
the  Executive  Board  to  procure  some  of 
these  envelopes  and  mail  them  out 
over  the  State,  which  I did. 

“During  January  I had  the  pleasure 
of  organizing  the  Trinidad  Master 
Painters  and  also  of  having  them  in- 
corporated. They  have  made  remark- 
able progress,  having  iargely  increased 
their  membership. 

Salt  Lake  City  Affair. 

tJ'T'HE  NENT  BUSINEiSS  was  the 
meeting  of  our  Executive  Board, 
held  in  Denver  on  January  23, 
1918,  the  report  of  which  you  have  heard. 

“After  the  decision  of  our  Interna- 
tional convention  in  Peoria,  111.,  last 
February,  I made  a trip  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  attended  a meeting  of  the  Mas- 
ter Painters  Association  of  that  city, 
asking  them  to  join  us  in  the  Western 
Tri-iStates  Association.  At  that  time 
the  result  looked  favorable,  but  at  a 
special  meeting  later  on  they  decided  to 
try  and  organize  a State  association  of 
their  own  before  giving  us  a reply. 

“During  the  past  year  I have  or- 
ganized two  local  associations  in  Trini- 
dad and  Greeley,  Colo.” 

Secretary  O’Connor  then  read  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  on  “Trade  Ac- 
ceptances’’ made  at  the  International 
convention  at  Peoria,  in  February, 
which  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the 
use  of  the  new  form  of  credit. 

Mr.  O’Connor  then  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  “Vocational  Training,”  and 
said:  — 

Need  of  Trade  Schools. 

*<TT'XPERIENOED  JOURNEYMEN 
JL  s^re  getting  scarcer  every  year, 
and,  owing  to  the  draft,  thou- 
sands have  been  taken  for  Government 
service.  Row  do  you  expect  to  get  men 
to  work  in  your  shops,  say,  three  to 
five  years  from  now,  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  replenish  the  mai’ket?  Every 
effort  is  being  made  by  our  Interna- 
tional Association  to  establish  trade 
schools  where  painting  may  be  taught, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Western  Tri-States 
Association  to  co-operate  with  the  In- 
ternational on  this  subject. 

“How  do  you  except  the  supply  of 
trained  mechanics  to  continue  when  you 
do  not  apply  apprentices?  This  ques- 
tion is  a vital  one,  and  while  some  of 
you  may  have  all  the  help  you  need,  re- 
member that  there  are  hundreds  of  your 
fellow  craftsmen  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate, and  it  is  our  duty  as  members  of 
this  organization  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  relieving  the  situation  for  the 
future. 


“A  state  license  bill  is  another  most 
important  subject  that  must  have  .your 
consideration.  At  the  last  Interna- 
tional convention  there  was  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  Wall  on  this  subject,  and 
it  was  well  discussed.  There  were  about 
two -thirds  of  the  various  associations 
present  that  are  in  favor  of  it,  while 
hardly  no  one  opposed  it,  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  a measure  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  State  associations  first. 

“For  those  States  who  have  no  com- 
pensation law  that  are  members  of  this 
body,  I suggest  that  they  bring  the 
matter  up  at  this  convention. 

Should  Read  Painters  Magazine. 

it  INURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  I have 

I 3 visited  local  associations  in  Fort 
Collins,  Trinidad,  Puebio,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Greeley  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  in  your  behalf.  I notice  in 
my  travels  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
master  painters  I meet  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  painting  indus- 
try or  what  took  place  at  our  last  Inter- 
national convention,  or  what  the  latest 
methods  are  for  improving  the  paint- 
ing industry. 

“I  therefore  big  to  call  your  attention 
to  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint 
and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  which  is  our 
official  International  organ,  and  ask  you 
to  subscribe  for  one  year. 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  master 
painter  must  take  more  notice  of  what 
is  going  on  around  him,  and  the  latest 
methods  for  doing  work,  as  well  as 
decorations,  together  with  the  many 
other  business  problems  which  this 
publication  contains,  if  he  wishes  to  im- 
prove his  business. 

“The  work  of  this  office  has  been  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  past  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  International 
Association  has  much  business  that  is 
sent  through  the  State  secretaries. 

“The  coming  year  will  be  one  of  hard 
work,  as  we  have  now  three  States  to 
look  after,  which  means  that  we  will 
have  to  double  our  membership  at  least, 
besides  keeping  our  members  informed 
of  conditions. 

“I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  now 
to  thank  the  officers  and  many  mem- 
bers, together  with  our  associate  mem- 
bers, for  the  loyal  support  they  have 
given  this  office  during  the  past  year, 
and  hope  that  my  feeble  efforts  during 
the  past  for  a greater  association  will 
meet  with  your  approval.’’ 

Addresses  from  Oscar  L.  Wood,  presi- 
dent, and  A.  H.  McGhan,  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  who  are  on  a tour 
of  the  country,  visiting  the  various  as- 
sociations, were  then  read.  The  two  of- 
ficals  could  not  be  present,  as  they  were 
in  attendance  at  that  time  at  the  Can- 
adian convention.  These  papers  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine,  that  of  President  Wood  in 
the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  conven- 
tion, and  that  of  Secretary  McGhan,  on 
another  page,  under  a separate  heading. 

S.  M.  Duncan  then  read  a paper  on 
“Brushes,”  which  was  remarkably  in- 
structive and  interesting.  Lack  of  space 
preventing  its  publishing  at  this  time, 
it  will  be  given  separate  space  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  the  Magazine.  Mr. 
Duncan  in  the  course  of  his  address 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAM  P B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


“Fox’s : the  best 
Calcimines  and  Water 
Paints  on  the  Market ! ” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  the 
most  experienced  and  critical  master- 
painters  in  the  country. 

MURALITE  —the  best  hot  water  calcimine 
CALCITINE- — ^the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE- — ^the  best  cold  water  paint 

j.;  - : These  materials  are  better  than  any  similar 
ones,  because  they  are' made  of  better  - 
■ > ,,  stock,  by  better  formulas  and  by  better 
methods.  They  overcome  more  difHcul-. 
ties,  cost  less  per  job  and  give  greater  sat- 
isfacdon.  • They  are  thoroughly  practical. 

Fox’s  Calcimines  and  Water  Paints  are 
the  right  ones  for  you  to  buy  this  Fall'- 
and  we  solicit  your  trade.  - Order  now. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK  . ) CHICAGO 


HEUNBROTHCRS 
SDECORflTQRSB 
495  30T!1  ST. 
MIIUIIIIKEIUIS 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Qentleinen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcellte  which  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time^ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  over  used. 

Wa  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  It  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades. on  the  market  today. 

We  al.so  wish,  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelvsj^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Pros, 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Born  in  America  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 


Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


i THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO.. 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Street,  Philedelphie 

' Send  U6  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 

I Name 

I Address 
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showed  samples  of  brushes  in  the  raw 
and  the  cured  state,  and  made  an  excel- 
lent demonstration. 

Professor  B.  K.  Loye  of  the  Wyoming 
State  University,  read  a paper  on  the 
question  of  a law  on  paints  and  oils. 
He  said  it  was  vitally  important,  but 
that  thei-e  had  not  been  enough  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  be  primarily  interested. 

To  those  who  questioned  the  propriety 
of  such  laws  he  said  that  law  was  but 
the  official  recognition  by  organized  gov- 
ernment to  customs  which  have  arisen 
from  necessity  or  expediency.  It  had 
been  found  necessary  to  enact  laws  to 
provide  for  proper  food,  drugs,  spices, 
fabrics,  liquors,  etc.  Paint  and  paint 
accessories,  while  contributing  less  di- 
rectly to  personal  comfort  than  food, 
drink  and  raiment,  are  to  be  classed  as 
indispensable  from  an  aesthetic  and  eco- 
nomic point  of  view. 

•Tt  seems  to  me  that  in  these  days, 
when  the  public  is  demanding  honest 
labels  on  canned  goods  and  drugs,  etc., 
when  manufacturers  are  finding  that  it 
pays  to  standardize  machine  parts,  irn- 
plements,  factories  and  conveyances,  it 
Is  high  time  to  standardize  the  manufac- 
ture of  paint  and  paint  vehicles  by 
establishing  some  sort  of  uniformity  in 
preparing  standard  shades  and  tintsi  in 
the  many  factories  of  the  country.  You 
are  all  quite  familiar  with  the  uncer- 
tainties and  often  losses  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  similar  colored 
paints  by  different  firms  whereby  shades 
ostensibly  the  same  cannot  at  all  be 
used  on  the  same  surface  interchange- 
ably. iManufacturers  are  also  acting  in 
opposition  to  economic  good  by  enormous 
advertisement  of  their  particular  brand 
of  goods,  claiming  some  particular  vir- 
tues for  each  merely  to  build  up  their 
sales,  while  the  retailer  and  consumer 
is  lost  in  a maze  of  uncertainty. 

“There  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind 
the  fact  that  adulteration  of  paints  and 
oils  is  constantly  being  practiced  in  some 
sort  or  other.  For  instance,  the  sub- 
stitution of  mineral  and  other  vegetable 
oils  for  linseed  oil,  the  replacement  of 
driers,  ocher  and  genuine  dry  paints 
v/ith  inferior  articles.  Even  the  more 
expensive  zinc  paints  and  lithopones 
are  often  rendered  less  valuable  through 
addition  of  adulterants. 

“About  the  first  State  to  adopt  a paint 
and  oil  law  was  South  Dakota.  This 
law  became  possible  through  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Prof.  Shepard.  He  developed 
methods  and  analytical  processes  which 
have  been  followed  to  a large  extent  by 
national.  State  and  manufacturing 
chemists  of  the  country.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  but  the  case  is 
not  hopeless.  The  will  to  have  it  done 
comes  logically  from  a group  such  as 
you  represent,  the  handlers,  workers  and 
users.  The  standardization  and  testing 
methods  will  come  if  there  is  a law  re- 
quiring it.  I assure  you  that  the  State 
university,  as  well  as  the  other  State  of- 
ficials concerned,  are  glad  and  willing 
to  give  all  assistance  you  may  ask  of 
them.  Ho  doubt,  you  are  aware  that 
in  1915  the  Hegislature  of  Wyoming  in- 
cluded in  its  appropriation  bill  provision 
for  an  assistant  to  the  State  _chemist_  to 
analyze  the  samples  of  paints  which 
would  come  in  from  the  operation  of  a 
paint  and  oil  law  which  was  then  in 
contemplation.  Unfortunately,  the  law 


never  was  passed,  and  since  then  the 
matter  has  not  again  come  to  a focus. 
Renewed  ac  ;pn  at  this  time  will,  I am 
sure,  be  timely,  and  cannot  help  but  bring 
about  better  conditions. 

“To  the  wholesaler  and  dealer  it  will 
me.an  that  his  wares  are  of  uniform 
standard  quality.  The  analysis  of  com- 
position would  .be  on  every  container, 
and  the  purity  of  each  variety  is  not 
to  be  questioned.  He  can  speak  with 
authority  in  his  sales)  to  a satisfied 
buyer. 

“For  the  painter  such  a law  would 
create  a greater  degree  of  satisfaction 
both  for  himself  and  his  customers,  in 
that  with  guaranteed  materials  he  can 
produce  workmanship  which  reflects 
credit  to  tne  seller  and  peace  of  mind  to 
the  patron.” 

The  convention  received  letters  of  re- 
gret from  President  Wood  and  Secre- 
tary McGhan  of  the  International,  re- 
gretting their  inability  to  be  present, 
and  also  a telegram  from  the  Canadian 
convention,  meeting  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
wishing  the  Tri-State  a successful  con- 
vention. 

Professor  J.  D.  Marshall  of  the  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  cron  produc- 
tion figures  for  the  United  States,  and 
also  discussed  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  soya  bean  oil  as  a substitute  for  lin- 
seed oil. 

A letter  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  was  then  read, 
which  is  as  follows: — 

Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  Secretary. 

■c|o  Master  Painters’  Convention, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  19,  I 
am  instructed  to  say  that  we  feel  that 
prevailing  circumstances  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  have  a representative  with  you 
at  this  time.  Wishing  you  every  suc- 
cess, we  remain,  yours  truly. 

Master  Painters’  Assn., 

Wm.  T.  Knapton.  Sec., 

Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Secretary. — “I  wish  to  say  that 
this  communication  is  in  reply  to  one 
sent  by  me  asking  Salt  Lake  City  to 
send  a delegate  to  this  convention  to 
discuss  why  they  should  be  part,  or, 
rather  one  of  the  States  comprising  the 
Western  Tri-States  Association.” 

This  matter  brought  up  the  question 
of  the  jurisdiction  over  Utah,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion, by  its  action  at  the  last  conven- 
tion put  it  in  that  position. 

A motion  was  carried  that  that  mat- 
ter be  taken  up  with  the  General  Sec- 
retary, A.  H.  McGhan. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolution  No.  1.  Your  committee 
recommend  that  this  convention  send 
a letter  of  thanks  to  General  Secretary 
A.  H.  McGhan,  for  his  very  able  paper, 
and  also  recommend  that  this  conven- 
tion adopt  the  principles  involved,  by 
giving  them  our  earnest  consideration 
and  support;  we  further  recommend 
that  this  matter  be  turned  over  to  our 
Executive  Board  to  see  that  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan’s  recommendations  are  concurred 
in. 

Resolution  No.  2.  We,  your  commit- 
tee, recommend  that  the  question  of 


jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  affiliation  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Master  Painters’  Association  be  left  to 
our  president  and  secretary,  to  be  taken, 
up  by  them  with  our  International  presi- 
dent and  secretary. 

Resolution  No.  3.  We,  your  commit- 
tee, recommend  that  suitable  letters  be 
send  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  mak- 
ing this  convention  a success,  and  that 
the  secretary  be  so  ordered. 

The  report  of  Resolution  Committee 
was  received  and  adopted. 

Convention  Notes. 

The  Western  Tri-States  Association 
had  the  pleasure  for  the  first  time  of 
giving  their  own  banquet  and  enter- 
taining their  associate  members.  The 
banquet  was  in  charge  of  President  J. 
Sherman,  and  among  those  present 
were:— Howard  T.  Nance,  of  the  Carter 
White  Lead  Company;  H.  Blair,  of  the 
Standard  Varnish  Works;  R.  T.  Prall,  of 
Baer  Brothers;  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  of 
the  O’Brien  Varnish  Company;  W.  B. 
Sale,  of  National  Lead  Company;  W.  R. 
McFarland,  of  the  McMurtry  Mfg.  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Traylor  of  the  McPhee  & Mc- 
Ginnity  Company;  Mr.  Helmer,  of  the 
Kohler-McLister  Paint  Company;  Q.  H. 
Nelson,  of  Nelson-Zarp  Company. 

During  and  after  the  banquet  the  as- 
sociate members  gave  an  interesting 
vaudeville  program,,  under  the  direction 
of  Howard  T.  Nance,  of  Carter  White 
Lead  Company,  who  had  charge  of  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  following 
firms: — Baer  Brothers,  New  York;  Ber- 
ry Brothers,  Detroit;  Carter  White  Lead 
Company,  Chicago;  the  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Company,  Chicago;  the  Florman 
Mer.  Company,  Pueblo;  Hammar  White 
Lead  Company,  East  St.  Louis;  Hastings 
& Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  B.  L.  James  M. 
& M.  Company,  Denver;  Kohler-McLis- 
ter Paint  Company,  Denver;  John  Lucas 
& Co.,  Philadelphia;  John  W.  Maeury  & 
Son,  New  York;  McMurtry  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Denver;  McPhee  & Mc- 
Ginnity  Company,  Denver;  National 
Lead  Company,  St.  Louis;  O’Brien  Var- 
nish Company,  South  Bend;  the  Paint 
Supply  Company,  Colorado  Springs;  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  Den- 
ver; Pratt  & Lamber  Company,  Chicago; 
standard  Cooper-Bell  Company,  Chicago, 

This  gathering  was  the  best  held  of 
any  of  the  annual  State  conventions  of 
the  former  Colorado  State  Association. 
The  business  sessions  were  well  attend- 
ed, and  the  subjects  of  the  advertising 
of  paints  and  trade  acceptances, 
brought  out  in  A.  H.  McGhan’s  paper 
were  discussed  and  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  not  only  the  active  members, 
but  of  the  paint  manufacturers  who 
were  present.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
master  painters  in  the  West  are  show- 
ing that  the  International  Association 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  business 
organizations  of  the  country,  and  that 
through  affiliating  with  it  through  the 
State  organization  much  benefit  can  be 
derived. 

The  new  association  members  and  one 
active,  individual  member  were  received 
at  this  convention.  The  enlarging  of 
the  Executive  Board  means  having  an 
active  member  at  work  in  most  of  the 
important  towns,  and  all  delegates  left 
with  the  determination  of  doubling  the 
membership  during  the  coming  year. 


Elects  New  Officers. 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the  Dwelle-Kaiser 
Co.,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  July  11,  Laurens 
Enos,  former  president,  retired  from  the  company,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elepted; 

A.  D.  Dwelle,  Buffalo,  president;  L.  A.  Hippach,  Chica- 
go, vice-president;  Curt  Kaiser,  Buffalo,  secreUry;  C.  A. 
Lownie,  Buffalo,  treasurer. 


Mr.  Dwelle  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Hippach,  who  becomes  vice-president,  is  well 
known  for  his  long  association  with  the  glass  industry 
of  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  company  for  the  past  year  was  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  and  showed  a handsome  increase 
in  its  volume  of  business.  New  departments  have  been 
established  for  the  further  Increase  of  its  present  large 
trade. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  cafitomers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  aetnal  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
wor^gronnd  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
uiat  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
rednc^  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot*s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

■A.  B.  Benton.  Architect,  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 


QUALITY 

EiLamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

^^"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Pamt  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist'" 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


flNOiOL 

-ri*Ae«;  A M M . 

SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


3 LINOTOL  is  the  only  paint  vehicle  that  will  successfully 
withstand  conoitions  met  with  in  tropical  climates. 

3 LINOTOL  is  especially  adapted  for  metal  surfaces  owing 
to  its  tenacious  elastic  film  and  perfect  bond,  insuring  better 
protection  and  longer  life. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNSYLVANIA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3419  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - . NEW  YORK 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

Th«  Pioneer 


B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Gum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  arc  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  claiit  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  appHcaiion 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Correspondence 

Thinks  Burns  Theory  Right. 

Editor  Painters  Magaine; 

I was  much  interested  in  reading  the  communication 
of  P.  J.  Burns,  master  painter  of  the  P.  R.  R.  shop  in 
Hoboken,  discussing  the  cause  of  paint  scaling  off  on  gal- 
vanized iron,  because  I have  been  trying  to  locate  the 
cause  of  this  troublesome  effect  for  a long  time. 

Galvanized  iron  was  used  largely  by  railroads  before 
it  came  into  use,  at  least  generally,  on  house  building, 
and  my  experience  with  it  dates  back  to  my  apprenticeship. 
The  hoods  on  some  passenger  coaches  are  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  I well  remember  that  in  those  early 
days  we  tried  all  manner  of  acids  and  other  methods  to 
remove  from  the  surface  that  which  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  scaling.  I don’t  remember  that  any  of  us  had 
any  clear  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  cause,  but  I remem- 


' OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 

50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Is  ■ — — ■'> 

FOR  SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
yz  Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  % Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  first- 
class  business;  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
tiagazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need,  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Vfagazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


her  that  two  theories  seemed  to  find  the  most  supporters, 
namely,  the  presence  of  some  greasy  substance  said  to  be 
used  in  the  process  of  galvanizing  the  sheet  iron  or  the 
presence  of  a tendency  to  scale  as  we  find  on  the  surface 
of  all  sheet  iron. 

The  latter  has  always  been  my  theory,  and  I have  on 
every  occasion,  when  I had  a chance  to  examine  galvan- 
ized iron  which  had  been  exposed  for  a year  or  more,  made 
a close  inspection  and  have  occasionally  seen  scales  of  the 
pure  metal  hanging  on  so  loosely  that  it  could  be  brushed 
off  with  the  hand.  This  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
same  scaling  of  the  iron,  which  always  caused  us  so  much 
trouble  on  the  locomotive  tanks,  was  the  cause  of  the 
paint  peeling  oft'. 

Another  i)cint  1 wish  to  make;  There  is  a difference  in 
galvanized  iron.  I think  most  painters  have  noticed  that 
sometimes  it  will  not  come  off  even  when  no  special  prep- 
aration has  been  used.  About  ten  years  ago  I painted  a 
store  front  on  a prominent  corner  in  Germantown;  it  was 
all  galvanized  iron  except  the  sash;  it  was  primed  with 
lead  color,  and,  although  it  has  been  repainted  at^  least 
twice,  once  by  myself  and  once  by  another  painter,  it  has 
never  scaled  off.  Some  years  ago  a block  of  twin  houses 
was  built;  about  two  years  after  we  painted  several  of 
them,  and  at  that  time  only  two  of  those  houses  had  shown 
any  sign  of  scaling.  I do  not  know  what  the  painter  used 
on  them,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  all 
done  alike,  as  they  were  all  finished  alike. 

I have  seen  some  of  the  ordinary  black  sheet  iron  full 
of  scales  which  had  to  be  laboriously  rubbed  off  with  a 
piece  of  grindstone  before  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  any 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT 

IF  YOU  USE 


Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES'^  s, 


FOR  SALE  BY  . ' , . ‘ 

DEALERS  EVERYW^HE^^^^ 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  telling  about  Whiting-Adanis  Brushes  • 

.MANUFACTURED  BY-V^' 

John  L.  Whiting^J.  J.  Adams  Go., 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  ioo  Years,  and  the  Largest  "in  the  World 


fi,  ^ ■ f 
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AMEL  ■ ITE 

THE  ENAMEL  THAT  STAYS  WHITE 


Here  is  a first  quality  enamel  super!  >r  even 
to  imported  brands.  Supplied  both  in  the 
gloss  and  egg-shell  finish. 

Gives  a germ-proof,  non-porous,  sanitary 
coating  and  enjoys  great  popularity. 


The  AD  EL-ITE  Line 
Makes  all  the  World  Shine, 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

7 1 6 - 726  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago 
69  - 73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


Gallons  and  half 
gallons,  in  hand- 
some lithograph 
cans. 


In  Oil  from  Paint  Makers 


REG.  U.  S.  PATKN  I OFF. 


PRINCE’SS  MINERAL  BROWN 

IS  THE 

LOWEST  PRICED  GOOD  PIGMENT 

AND  THERE  IS 

NO  PRODUCTION  SHORTAGE 

Made  Only  by 

The  Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bowmanstown,  Pa.  A.  C.  PRINCE,  Pr«.  165  Broadway.  N.  Y 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 


The  Old  Reliable 

For  sale  by  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Jobbers,  or  direct  from 

THE  R.  J.  SISK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  London  Connecticut 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


\ 

For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

MacnichoPs  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  pRY|AStE^^ 

Made  by  an  old  reliable 
: COMPANY  : 

^ •"  **:V 

Our  long  experience  enables'  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction'  ? ■ 
to  Paperhan^ers.  - . . \ ' ! V'  V>r 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all' chemicals,''  ;; 
therefore’ no  stains.  ; ' Mixes  readily  with  ' 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  tirne  - • 
to  slide  the  ipaper.  y ; „ • ! 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy^  . "-v  :y  'I'  E'fG  - 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  5Q- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small'  cloth  bags  ati'd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  : i * 

Sample ^giadiy  sent  , . - 


CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Straet  (Ettab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weetcrn  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


priming,  and  I believe  the  same  scale  remains  on  the  iron 
after  it  has  been  galvanized. 

But  now  comes  Mr.  Burns  with  other  logic,  and  I am 
forced  to  admit  that  he  has  at  least  found  one  cause  for 
this  peeling,  though  I still  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  scale 
on  the  Iron  is  the  cause  of  some  of  it. 

I have  lately  noticed  a three-story  building  near  our 
shop  that  is  peeling  off  in  large  scales  on  the  galvanized 
iron  only.  This  building  was  scraped  off  about  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  after  priming  with  red  lead  was  painted  by 
a neighboring  painter.  It  was  all  right  until  this  spring, 
when  the  paint  began  to  come  off  in  large  pieces.  Last 
winter  we  had  the  coldest  weather  I have  known  here. 

Some  time  in  the  ’70’s — do  not  remember  what  year — ^1 
was  working  in  the  shops  of  the  I.  B.  & W.  Ry.;  we  had  an 
unusually  cold  spell.  Soon  after  we  noticed  the  paint 
peeling  off  on  the  sand  boxes,  domes,  headlights,  etc.,  of 
all  our  locomotives,  and  we  had  to  fix  them  up.  The 
master  mechanic  had  noticed  it  and  wanted  to  know  of  our 
foreman  the  cause  of  it.  We  were  til  interested  in  it,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  extremely  cold  wind  blowing 
on  the  front  of  the  engine  as  it  sped  over  the  prairie 
caused  so  much  contraction  of  the  iron  as  to  loosen  the 
paint.  This  occurred  only  on  the  fronts  of  these  engine 
parts  mentioned;  the  back  and  sides  were  not  so  much 
exposed  and  were  kept  warmer  by  the  heat  from  the  boiler. 

Verily  the  painter  has  his  hands  full  and  his  brain  is 
continually  racked  to  find  a reason  for  the  strange  hidden 
action  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  we  have  to  contend 
with.  I have  experienced  some  remarkable  happenings  in 
railroad  shops,  in  carriage  and  house  painting  which  may 
come  out  in  future  letters.  HENRY  W.  STROVER. 

18  Harvey  street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Ph. 


Advances  Chemical  Action  Theory. 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  painting  gal- 
vanized iron  in  the  July  number  of  the  Painters  Magazine, 
by  my  friend  P.  J.  Burns,  in  which  he  attributes  the  cause 
of  paint  peeling  when  applied  to  this  metal  to  be  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

After  many  years  of  experience  in  painting  galvan- 
ized iron,  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  expansion  and 
contraction  has  much  to  do  with  causing  the  paint  to  peel, 
but  do  not  believe  it  to  he  the  primary  cause.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  peeling  will  occur  first  and  in  greater  vol- 
ume where  expansion  and  contraction  are  greatest  and  most 
sudden.  However,  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  two  pieces 
of  metal,  in  every  way  alike,  except  one  is  galvanized  and  the 
other  is  not,  both  pieces  painted  with  the  same  paint  and 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  in  due  time  the  paint  will  peel  from  the  piece 
which  is  galvanized,  but  will  remain  smooth  and  solid  on 
the  piece  which  is  not  galvanized.  This  fact  Induced  re- 
search beyond  expansion  and  contraction  for  the  real 
cause  of  the  paint  peeling.  It  was  observed  that  the 
under  side  of  the  paint  film  (which  peeled  oft)  next  to  the 
galvanized  metal,  a coating  of  dry  white  powder  had 
formed,  which  would  indicate  that  a chemical  action  in 
some  way  had  set  up  between  the  linseed  oil  used  in  mix- 
ing the  paint  and  the  galvanized  surface.  The  nature  of 
the  chemical  action,  which  evidently  produced  the  dry 
white  powder,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  paint 
peeling,  is  not  within  the  province  of  a practical  painter 
to  explain.  This  must  be  left  to  the  chemist. 

The  tests  made  with  various  mixtures  abundantly  proved 
that  the  vehicle  used  which  contained  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  linseed  oil  would  cling  longest  to  the  galvanized 
surface  before  peeling  occurred.  Various  mixtures  have 
been  designed  to  be  used  for  coating  galvanized  iron  be- 
fore paint  is  applied,  which  act  as  a neutralizing  agent 
to  prevent  paint  from  peeling.  The  writer  can  attest  to 
the  efficacy  of  a proper  mixture  of  this  kind. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  Butts, 

Foreman  Painter  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Sizing  Demand  Good. 

The  R.  J.  Sisk  Manufacturing  Company  reports  demand 
for  paperhangers’  sizing  excellent.  Conditions  in  the  trade 
are  not  the  best,  but  the  output  by  the  company  is  satis- 
factory and  its  plant  at  New  London,  Conn.,  is  kept  in 
active  operation.  The  company’s  products  have  the  merit 
of  long  standing,  coupled  with  a reputation  for  maintain- 
ing the  standard  originally  established  in  the  manufactur  e 
of  its  products. 
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^^Keep  the  Home 
Fire  "Burning** 

by  buying  every  dollars’  worth  possible  of  the 

FOURTH  UBERTY  BONDS 

By  doing  so  we  shall  shorten  this  horrible 
war  and  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  Boys 
who  are  today  so  victoriously  driving  the 
cruel  Hun  before  them, 

Every  person  in  this  Country  lend  all  he 
can  spare  and  yet  live. 

Remember  you  are  not  giving  away  your 
money,  but  are  investing  it  in  the  safest  prop- 
osition on  earth  todav,  and  it  will  earn 
per  annum  for  you  without  any  further  effort 
on  your  part. 

We  are  honored  to  have  this  ea«»y  privilege  of 
“Doing  Our  Bit”  to  make  the  Earth  safe  and 
fit  to  live  on. 


Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds.  Do  it  Now. 


This  space  is  subscribed  by 

The  E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE 

COMPANY 

217  FULTON  STREET 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y- 


J 
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The  Surety  of  “F-S”  Products  has  been  proved  in  the  last 

50  years. 

Be  sure  of  the  finish  of  your  well-planned  job.  Use  Alba  Flint 
Enamel.  Better  results  with  less  cost.  For  inside  or  outside 
work  it  is  durable  and  has  a brilliant  gloss  which  does  not  darken. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  arnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


“Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War” 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  - 


C\R  PUTTYING  AND  GLAZING  processes  on  many 
roads  constitute  a large  and  laborious  undertaking. 
Roads  having  any  sharp  curves,  tunnels  and  wma- 
ing  roadways  are  most  afflicted  with  the  puttying  and 
facing-up  processes.  Roads  traversing  mountain  districts 
are  particularly  subject  to  equipment  chipped  and  dented, 
and  otherwise  made  in  dire  need  of  putty  and  puttying 


processes. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  least  puttying,  consistent 
with  satisfactory  appearance,  produces  the  mpst  reliable 
results,  so  with  this  remark  ventured  by  ^ painter  of  ex- 
perience to  justify  him  in  the  matter,  the  car  painter  must 
choose  the  happy  medium  when  the  puttying  process  is 
under  way  One  thing  should  be  understood  at  the  outset 
of  the  work,  namely,  that  whatever  amount  of  puttying  is 
to  be  done  should  be  applied  at  the  one  time  so 'that  when 
the  surface  gets  under  color  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
putty  again,  for  there  is  no  place  where  this  very  essen- 
tial pigment  is  so  absolutely  out  of  order  as  on  top  of  the 
color  coat. 

Where  the  painting  is  done  with  several  coats  of  rough- 
stuff  applied,  the  putty  should  be  placed  on  the  first  coat 
of  ’stuff  At  any  rate,  this  has  been  the  practice  with  most 
master  car  painters,  and  it  appears  to  be  an  entirely  safe 
one  The  central  idea  in  this  matter  is  to  get  the  putty 
down  below  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and.  where  it  may 
safely  be  held  in  place  by  a good  body  of  pigment,  borne 
painters  observe  the  practice  of  Puttying  on  the  priming 
coat  which  we  are  unable  to  commend.  On  the  first  filler 
coat,  in  our  opinion,  the  puttying  should  be  performed. 

The  priming  coat,  as  a rule,  has  a trifle  too  much  elas- 
ticity, and  a tendency  to  let  go  of  the  putty  prematurely, 
whereas  the  filler  coat  comes  nearer  to  being  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  putty  in  its  drying  characteristics  and  as- 
similative properties.  Not  all  men  are  gifted  with  the 
judgment  and  the  foresight  to  know  to  what  extent  the 


surface  actually  needs  stopping  with  the  putty.  Not  a few 
men  fear  to  apply  enough  putty,  while  others  never  fail, 
apparently,  to  put  on  too  much.  There  is  a happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  it  is  this  medium  which 
the  natural-born  puttier  seemingly  knows  at  a glance. 
And  those  who  are  not  thus  born  may  well  cultivate  the 
habit  of  knowing,  for  this  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  the 
whole  process. 

Good  Putty  Won’t  Shrink. 

The  one  needful  thing  is  to  get  the  cavity  filled, 

and,  if  anything,  a trifle  flush  with  the  surround- 
ing surface.  Some  one  has  said  that  this  style  of 
puttying  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  allowance  for  the 
shrinking  of  the  pigment.  However,  the  properly-made 
putty,  composed  of  the  correct  ingredients,  will  not,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  swell  or  shrink,  and  most  especially 
will  it  not  shrink. 

What  is  sometimes  called  shrinkage  is  simply  the  action 
of  the  pigment  in  shaping  itself  to  a permanent  position, 
as  it  dries  out  after  application.  Some  men  claim  that 
this  change  is  more  pronounced  in  a quick-drying  putty 
than  it  is  in  a slow  drying  one.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  the  putty  is  carefully  applied  and 
pressed  compactly  into  the  cavity  it  will  stay  in  practi- 
cally the  same  form  and  fullness  of  body  during  whatever 
change  may  ensue  in  the  drying  out  process 
As  said  above,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  puttjA 
ing  be  so  carefully  performed  that  the  one  application  will 
suffice.  The  extra  puttying  at  a later  date,  and  when  the 
color  gets  in  place,  is  a real  menace  to  the  durability  of 
the  finish.  The  only  safe  and  sure  way  of  hanaling  the 
putty  is  to  get  it  well  out  of  the  way  of  any  of  the  final 
surfacing  coats  and  the  color. 

The  glazing  of  rough,,  uneven  surfaces,  filling  them  up, 

(^Continued  on  page  24). 
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foreseen  conditions,  therefore,  after 
nearly  three  months,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Association  the  said  local  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  two  to  meet  with 
a like  committee  from  the  Association, 
and  if  deemed  necessary  to  choose  a 
fifth  member,  to  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a peaceful  arrangement,  which  I 
personally  believed  should  not  have 
been  done,  on  account  of  the  agreement. 

However,  owing  to  the  missing  word 
“shall”  on  the  agreement,  the  said  local 
in  a technical  way  had  the  best  of  the 
Association,  and  took  advantage,  but 
by  giving  in  then,  the  Association  also 
give  them  more  of  a holdup  for  another 
attempt,  as  you  will  soon  see. 

Agreement  Amended. 

Finally  after  several  meet- 
ings, the  committee  came  to  an 
understanding,  to  amend  Article 
V,  of  the  agreement  to  read  that  the 
wages  “shall”  be  forty-five  (45)  cents 
per  hour,  and  agreed  in  writing,  and  the 
Association,  upon  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee, also  signed  it,  the  local  doing 
the  same. 

'So  it  was  verbally  agreed  that  if 
either  party  should  desire  to  change  or 
alter  the  said  Article  V,  that  would 
cause  the  same  to  revert  back  to  the 
original  article,  wherein  it  states  the 
party  of  the  first  part  (who  is  the  As- 
sociation) agrees  to  pay  no  less  than 
forty-one  (41)  cents  per  hour,  and  this 
would  remain  until  the  final  expiration, 
as  above  stated. 

The  Association  Committee  made  its 
full  report,  and  it  was  always  supposed, 
in  fact,  had  been  told  for  a fact,  that 
the  local  men  had  done  the  same  to 
their  union.  However,  it  has,  since 
April  15,  1918,  leaked  out  for  a positive 
fact  that  part  of  the  verbal  agreement 
never  was  made  known  to  the  general 
members. 

No  doubt  that  the  leaders  fully  real- 
ized that  it  was  not  written  down  in 
black  and  white,  and  no  security  in 
back  of  it,  thereby  that  we  could  not 
hold  them  to  it,  no  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  the  signed  agreement  that 
has  no  security  behind  it. 

At  that  time  I made  the  remark  in 
our  meeting,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  written  down,  we  might 
have  some  trouble  over  it,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  them  to  it;  however, 
the  general  belief  was  expressed  that 
they  were  men  of  their  word  and  would 
live  up  to  a verbal  agreement  as  well 
as  to  a written  one. 

In  December,  1917,  the  local  again 
served  notice  on  the  Association  that 
they  desired  to  amend  the  said  Article 
V,  by  striking  out  the  words  and  fig- 
ures forty-five  (45)  cents  and  inserting 
in  place  fifty-five  (55)  cents,  thereby 
demanding  an  increase  of  ten  (10) 
cents  per  hour,  to  take  effect  April  1, 
1918. 

The  Association  gave  the  demand  ex- 
tra consideration,  after  which  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  it  could  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  grant  the  demand, 
therefore  answered  in  conformity  with 
its  vote,  giving  reasons  which  were 
considered  very  sound  for  such  a stand. 
Furthermore,  it  had  firmly  resolved  to 
live  up  to  the  existing  agreement,  and 
respectfully  expected  them  to  do  the 
same. 

Some  time  later  the  Association  re- 


ceived another  communication  stating 
that  the  local  still  adhered  to  their  de- 
mand, to  which  the  Association  con- 
sidered no  answer  was  required. 

On  April  8,  1918,  another  communica- 
tion was  received,  stating  that  they 
would  like  some  definite  action  taken 
on  the  matter  by  April  9,  1918,  and  they 
referred  to  the  arbitration  clause  of  the 
agreement,  and  concluded:  — 

“Providing  that  no  definite  action  on 
this  matter  on  the  aforesaid  date,  the 
only  course  left  is  to  place  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration and  Conciliation.” 

Therefore,  from  that  statement  the 
Association  took  no  action,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  the  matter  brought  up  be- 
fore the  said  board.  However,  they 
went  right  to  the  contrary  of  their 
statement. 

Claims  Agreement  Disregarded. 

SO,  DISREGARDING  THEIR 
AGREEMENT,  and  without  any 
kind  of  notice  to  the  Association, 
they  went  on  strike  on  April  15,  1918, 
and . it  openly  came  out  on  the  news- 
papers that  they  had  severed  connec- 
tions with  the  Association,  and  would 
not  thereafter  recognize  the  Associa- 
tion. They  continued  for  two  months 
thereafter,  as  often  as  apparently  pos- 
sible, to  publish  the  strike,  also  insin- 
uations in  regard  to  the  Association,  al- 
ways taking  for  excuses  that  it  had  ig- 
nored the  arbitration  clause. 

They  announced  that  they  had  drawn 
a new  agreement  and  published  a copy 
of  the  same,  which  is  positively  all 
one-sided,  as  the  master  receives  abso- 
lutely no  protection  from  the  same. 
They  announced  that  any  master  indi- 
vidually could  sign  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Associa- 
tion made  a slight  mistake  by  not  ap- 
pointing an  arbitration  committee  to 
meet  with  theirs,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  their 
above  stated  misleading  statement. 

However,  they  deliberately  voted  to, 
and  went  went  on  strike,  thereby  also 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  violating 
the  famous  agreement. 

They  openly  wrongfully  stated  that 
the  Association  had  broken  the  agree- 
ment, and  also  stated  that  they  had 
established  the  price  of  painting  to 
be  charged  to  the  public,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  latter  the  impression  that  the 
masters  would  be  compelled  to.  charge 
the  prices  set  by  them.  It  was  very 
evident  that  they  had  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  masters  were  well  able  to 
row  their  own  boat,  and  they  soon 
found  it  out.  The  masters  established 
new  prices,  which  are  higher  than 
theirs,  which  have  been  carried  out 
very  successfully  ever  since,  in  spite  of 
all  of  their  propaganda. 

Went  Before  Board. 

Finally  the  association, 

after  waiting  a reasonable  length 
of  time  for  the  union  to  carry  cut 
their  statement  in  regard  to  taking  the 
matter  before  the  State  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration and  Conciliation,  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  before  the  said  board 
to  present  its  side  of  the  controversy, 
and  to  secure  normality  papers,  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  awarded 
to  many  members  had  the  Association 
continued  on  that  line. 

The  union  representatives  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  meeting,  and 
they  there  and  then  again  showed  their 
real  colors,  by  first,  in  a round-about 
way  denying  the  above  stated  verbal 


agreement.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
before  a part  of  the  State  Board  was 
very  favorable  for  the  Association. 
However,  on  the  second  one,  the  mem- 
ber supposed  to  be  the  impartial  party 
showed  signs  of  favoring  the  union,  but 
at  both  they  were  told  in  plain  words 
that  the  Association  had  not  broken 
one  word  of  the  agreement,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  union  certainly  had.- 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  was 
authorized  to  come  to  this  city  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  confer  with  each 
body  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  settlement,  and  he  carried  out 
his  instructions,  by  first  conferring 
with  the  union,  then  with  the  Associa- 
tion, and  on  his  way  back  to  the  union 
headquarters  with  our  answer  and 
proposition,  met  with  their  secretary, 
who  handed  him  a note,  stating  that 
they  had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  did 
not  require  his  services,  thereby 
squarely  showing  that  their  statement 
in  regard  to  taking  the  matter  before 
the  State  Board  was  not  in  the  first 
place  made  in  good  faith,  but  only  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a very  poor  excuse  to 
break  their  agreement. 

Communication  Refused. 

Finally  the  Association  being  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy, believing  the  same  to  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  both  bodies,  made  an- 
other attempt  by  sending  a committee 
to  their  meeting  with  a communication 
acknowledging  that  it  had  made  a pos- 
sible error,  and  was  thereby  trying  to 
rectify  the  same.  They  again  showed 
their  colors  and  spite  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  communication,  or  to  allow 
our  men  to  go  before  their  body,  and  it 
has  also  since  then  leaked  out  that  they 
took  good  care  not  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers at  the  meeting  that  was  then  in 
session  of  what  had  just  transpired  out- 
side of  their  hall. 

I now  again  desire  to  have  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  that  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  communication,  or  to  al- 
low our  men  to  address  their  meeting, 
were  the  famous  leaders  of  the  strike, 
the  very  ones,  as  first  mentioned,  who 
had  in  the  past  years  work  for  them- 
selves. It  is  also  very  evident  that  they 
feared  if  our  member  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  that  it  might 
have  spoiled  their  plans. 

Sees  Bad  Results. 

Many  others  went  out  of 

the  city,  and  the  result  is  that 
very  few  are  back  in  their  old 
shops.  Those  that  are  not  have  se- 
cured positions  in  this  city  and  Law- 
ence  mills,  and  in  the  shoe  factory, 
in  every  case  at  very  much  lower  wages 
than  they  first  asked  for,  that  is  to  say, 
fifty-five  (55)  cents  per  hour,  which  the 
Association  is  paying.  Even  when  they 
work  at  painting  or  the  other  spring 
work,  they  only  got  fifty  (50)  cents,  as 
the  union  price  to  the  public  was  sixty 
(60)  cents,  and  the  man  had  to  con- 
tribute ten  (10)  cents  for  some  sort  of 
union  fund.  You  can  readily  see  what 
the  majority  of  them  have  gained.  All 
of  the  jobs  that  are  figured  by  any  of 
them  show  that  they  are  working  way 
under  the  union  prices. 

Through  the  entire  maneuvers  the 
members  of  the  Association  lost  some 
work  and  customers.  They  at  first 
started  out  to  stick  it  out  through  the 
whole  strike,  no  matter  how  long  it 
might  last,  and  certainly  would  have 
carried  that  idea  out  had  it  not  been 
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War 

Time 

Work 

Without  “ifs”  and  ‘‘huts” 

More  than  ever — the  jobs  that 
you  do  now  must  look  right 
and  wear  right. 

Then  use  those  two  most  remarkable 
specialties— 

All-In-One  Varnish 
Enamolin 

EMIL  CALMAN  & CO, 
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All-In- One  Varnish 

For  Use  on  All  Exterior  and  Interior  Wor/(‘—On  Boats,  Automobiles,  Wagons. 

Carriages,  Front  Doors,  Floors,  Bar-tops,  Table-tops,  Furniture,  Bathrooms,  etc.,  $5.50  per  gal. 

It  dries  over  night,  and  will  not  scratch  or  mar  white.  It  is  not  affected  by  sun,  wind, 
rain  or  snow,  hot  water,  soap  and  water,  ammonia  or  alcohol.  It  will  not  turn  white. 


Enamolin 

The  Finest  White  Enamel  m the  World  for  Interior  or  Exterior  Work,  price  $7.50  per  gal. 

It  will  make  a white  spot  on  any  other  white  enamel.  Flows  like  linseed  oil,  and  stays 
where  it  is  put.  Spreads  600  square  feet  to  the  gallon.  Covers  equal  to  a coat  of  white 
lead. 

It  will  not  check,  crack,  peel  or  flake  on  indoor  or  outdoor  work,  and  may  be  scrubbed 
mth  soap  and  mater  or  the  strongest  antiseptics  without  injuring  the  finish  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Special  Trial  Proposition 

We  will  ship  Jjou  twelve  gallons,  assorted  in  an^  way  that  you  see  fit,  at  the  full  case 
discount  of  25  and  10%,  the  same  as  if  a case  of  each  were  ordered.  Terms,  off 
ten  days,  net  sixty  days,  delivered  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  further  west,  $1.25. 
per  cwt.  freight  allowance. 


We  agree  that  if  you  are  not  in  every  way  entirely  pleased 
with  these  specialties  you  may  return  them  at  our  expense. 


100  William  St,  New  York 
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for  a few  that  broke  loose  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  strike.  If  they  had 
carried  that  idea  through  they  would 
have  won  a great  victory.  . 

The  members  referred  to  as  having 
broken  loose  were  members  that  the 
Association  was  never  at  all  sure  of 
their  stand,  because  they  had  showed 
signs  of  great  discontentment  ever 
since  th^y,  in  a way.  had  been  forced  to 
join  in  order  to  secure  union  help. 

Some  Members  Resign. 

TFTER  one  had  resigned  that 
seemed  to  have  practically 
paved  the  way  for  another.  A 
few'  left  just  simply  because  the  major- 
ity refused  to  carry  out  their  personal 
idea.  I personally  believe  if  they  had, 
it  w'ould  have  finally  been  the  ruination 
of  the  Association,  and  it  would  have 
lost  its  whole  prestige.  In  all,  nine 
have  resigned.  They,  of  course,  have 
reduced  the  membership,  but  not  the 
prestige,  and  while  there  is  no  meeting 
during  the  hot  season,  I feel  safe  in 
saying  in  advance  that  there  will  be  a 
grand  revival  in  the  early  part  of  the 
coming  September. 

Now  as  to  the  last  present  phase  of 
the  strike: — Some  time  ago  the  Asso- 
ciation asked  one  of  its  prominent  citi- 
zens to  intercede  for  it,  thereby  show- 
ing its  good  faith  in  being  really  desir- 
ous of  settling  the  controversy,  this 
gentleman  being  the  largest  Wilding 
contractor  in  the  city,  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Association. 

Therefore,  after  some  lengthy  inter- 
views with  each  body,  they  have  agreed 
that  if  the  members  would  sign  up  in- 
dividually that  when  a new  agreement 
is  drawn  up  next  spring  they  would 
have  a committee  meet  with  one  from 
the  Association,  and  that  we  would  be 
able  to  secure  better  conditions  than 
those  on  the  new  mentioned  agreement. 

No  Action  Till  Time  Expires. 

There  are  still  nine 

firms,  and  I am  one  of  them, 
that  have  not  signed,  and  will 
not  do  anything  one  way  or  the  other 
until  the  expiration  of  the  original 
agreement  which,  according  to  our 
lawyer,  also  to  the  State  Board,  is  still 
in  force,  and  will  be  until  December  31, 
1918,  no  matter  how  many  others  might 
be  drawn  and  signed. 

Finally,  as  already  stated,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  being  blamed  lor  what  it 
really  is  not,  but  being  a crowd  of  good 
fellows,  it  takes  it  all  in  and  says  no 
more;  but  there  may  come  a day  when 
it  will  have  a chance  to  get  back  at 
them,  and  I don’t  believe  that  when 
that  chance  shows  up  that  there  will 
be  one  that  will  miss  it,  and  the  Dear 
Mr.  Agreement  Breaker  may  then  if 
never  before  realize  what  he  has  really 
done,  and  that  it  is  a very  poor  rule 
that  w'on’t  work  both  ways;  those  that 
have  not  already  realized  this  surely 
will  then. 

J.  E.  GODBOUT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Old  Colony  Makes  Mem- 

The  annual  outing  OF’  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  Massachu- 
setts was  held  at  Norumbega  Park,  on 
the  Charles  River,  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
Thursday,  August  1. 

The  journey  was  made  by  the  major- 
ity of  those  attending  in  the  trolley 
cars,  although  many  families  came  in  au- 


tomobiles. The  day  was 'fine  and  all 
present  seemed  to  enjoy  themselvjes. 
The  war  makes  a.  difference  in  nearly  all 
gatherings,  and  we  missed  a few  faces 
an  this  account.  Between  80  and  100 
sat  down  to  a special  dinner  in  the  large 
restaurant. 

The  baseball  game  resultea  in  a vic- 
tory for  the  Master  Painters  over  the 
Traveling  Salesmen.  The  quoit  match 
was  won  by  Brothers  Harry  Gilbert 
and  John  J.  Haley,  of  Cambridge.  The 
sack  race  was  won  by  Brother  Hussey, 
of  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Hebb  won  the  prize 
in  the  game  of  ring  toss.  First  prize  in 
the  potato  match  was  won  by  Miss 
Haley,  and  second  prize  by  Miss  Gilbert, 
both  of  Cambridge.  The  wheelbarrow 
race  was  won  by  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Walt- 
ham, second  prize  by  Mrs.  Williams,  of 
Milton.  The  50-yard  dash  for  girls  was 
won  by  Miss  Haley,  second  prize  by 
Miss  Gilbert.  The  guessing  contest  was 
won  by  Miss  Bertha  Bupliaes,  of  Walt- 
ham. 

The  heavyweights  won  the  tug-of-war. 
The  prizes  were  presented  by  President 
Ivory  H.  Morse,  after  dinner,  in  the  res- 
taurant. The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  boat  rides  on  the  winding  Charles 
River. 

At  this  point  on  the  river,  in  the  year 
1000,  Leif  Ei'icsson  and  his  comrades 
worked  cutting  timber,  so  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Horsford,  of  Harvard  University, 
believed,  and  Leif  erected  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a stone  tower  commemorative  of 
this  event. 

The  visitors  were  much  interested  in 
the  cages  and  parks  containing  wild  ani- 
mals, including  a fine  specimen  of  the 
buffalo  and  a large  gri«zly  bear.  Many 
of  the  smaller  animals  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  in  captivity  at  the  park,  to- 
gether with  many  foreign  birds. 

The  Outing  Committee  having  in 
charge  all  of  the  arrangements  was  as 
follows; — Chairman,  John  J.  Haley,  of 
Cambridge;  George  B.  Gilbert,  of  Cam- 
bridge; Chester  F.  Robert,  Harry  B. 
Kelley,  William  E.  Wall,  .John  R.  Lord 
and  B.  D.  Williams. 

Alexander  Peters, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A Co-operative  Example. 

Peoria,  111.,  Aug.  17,  1918. 
The  Painters  Magazine, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ■ 

A OIRCUMiSTANCE  HAPPENED  a 
few  days  ago,  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest in  demonstrating  the  good 
of  association  and  which  surely  shows 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  Peoria  Association. 

The  circumstance,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  is  as  follows: 

Numerous;  school  houses  were  to  be 
figured  on  in  this  city.  The  specifica- 
tions were  given  out  just  a few  days 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  our  State  con- 
vention. As  quite  a few  of  us  intended 
to  attend  the  convention,  time  was  lim- 
ited. 

In  going  to  measure  one  of  the 
schools  I happened  to  meet  one  of  our 
competitors  who  is  a member  of  our  lo- 
cal association.  He  asked  me  where  I 
was  going.  I told  him  to  measure  the 
schools,  but  I did  not  know  where  some 
of  them  were  located.  He  said,  “If  you 
do  not  object  I will  go  with  you  and 
show  you  the  location.”  So  we  started 
together  to  make  the  measurements.  He 


did  the  measuring  and  I did  the  writ- 
ing. In  this  manner  we  measured  two 
schools.  When  we  reached  the  third 
one,  he  had  taken  all  the  time  he  could 
spare,  so  I told  him  I would  measure  it 
and  give  him  the  ’measurements. 

That  night  I turned  over  to  him  the 
measurements  we  had  made  together, 
as  well  as  two  others  I hade  made.  He, 
in  turn,  gave  these  same  measurements 
to  another  member  of  our  association. 

The  measurements  only  were  given 
and  each  man  had  to  figure  his  own 
quantities  and  make  his  own  price, 
without  consulting  the  others. 

As  a result,  I secured  three  contracts, 
the  member  who  went  with  me  also  se- 
cured three  and  the  other  member  tone. 
There  was  quite  a variation  in  the 
prices  submitted  by  the  three  members. 
One  of  the  jobs  secured  by  the  other 
member  was  the  one  which  he  did  not 
figure,  but  took  the  measurements  I 
gave  him. 

It  happens  that  those  secured  by  me 
are  the  larger  ones,  and  I will  be  un- 
able to  complete  all  of  them  in  the  time 
specified.  The  two  members  referred 
to  above  have  agreed  to  complete  this 
one  school  for  me,  each  furnishing  men 
to  do  the  work  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers will  oversee  the  work. 

After  pondering  upon  what  to  write 
about,  the  above  ciicumstance  showed 
me  the  good  of  association  and  demon- 
strated some  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. It  is  only  by  close  association 
that  such  a condition  could  possibly  ex- 
ist. When  we  look  back  on  the  time 
when  every  master  painter  thought  the 
other  fellow  was  a crook  and  would 
pass  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
we  must  realize  that  only  ideal  associ- 
ation could  possibly  bring  about  a con- 
dition mentioned  above.  » 

E.  J.  Bush,  Secretary. 
Illinois  State  Association  Master  House 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

Approves  Selection  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  16,  1918. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  The 
Master  Painters  Association  was  held 
Wednesday.  August  14,  1918,  at  their 
new  location,  room  33,  Cambridge 
Building,  with  most  of  the  members 
present. 

Although  most  of  the  members  had 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasant  trip  to 
New  Orleans  next  February,  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  and  decided  that 
the  xecutive  Board  of  the  International 
Association  should  be  commended  for 
their  action  in  changing  the  place  of 
the  next  International  Convention  from 
the  above  city  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
thereby  following  out  the  request  of 
ipresident  Wilson  to  shorten  travel  as 
much  as  possible  by  having  trade  and 
other  conventions  gather  at  a central 
point. 

Jos.  D.  Engelbert  & Co.  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  firm  elected  to 
;nembership  in  our  new  location.  This 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  follcwing 
slogan:  “At  least  one  nev/  member  each 
momh,” 

Next  regular  meeting  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1918.  Yours 
fraternally, 

M.  .\rthur  Theobald,  Secretary. 
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Keep  Liberty  Bonds 


Hold  to  that  bond.  You  invested  to  help  send  the  boys 
across.  They  are  over  now,  at  grips  with  the  German 
monster.  You  expect  them  to  hold  on — hold  on  till  the  last 
vestige  of  autocracy  is  crushed  out  of  him.  Then  you,  too, 
must  hold  on— must  keep  your  enlisted  dollars  invested  on  the 
fighting  line. 

It  isn't  the  hooray  of  a campaign  that  wins  a war.  It’s 
the  will  to  hang  on,  to  make  sacrifice  today,  that  tomorrow 
may  bring  victory. 

And  your  investment.  Those  bonds  are  the  safest  investment  you  ever 
made.  Don’t  be  lured  into  exchanging  them  for  the  “securities”  of  some 
suave  get-rich-quick  operator.  Big  returns  may  be  promised,  but  the  bigger 
the  promised  returns  the  bigger  the  risk. 

If  you  have  to  have  money,  take  your  bond  to  any  bank  and  use  it  as  col- 
lateral for  a loan.  There  is  no  security  the  banker  would  rather  have — noth- 
ing on  which  he  will  lend  more  willingly. 

Don’t  use  bonds  to  buy  merchandise.  The  average  merchant,  accepting 
your  bonds  in  trade,  sells  them  immediately,  thus  tending  to  lower  their 
market  price  and  taking  away  from  the  buyer  of  your  bonds  the  ability  to 
lend  a corresponding  amount  of  money  to  his  Government.  Liberty  Bonds 
are  meant  to  help  your  country  at  War;  are  meant  for  investment  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  saving  and  a provision  for  the  rainy  day. 

Hold  fast  to  your  Liberty  Bonds.  Hold  fast  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
“Over  There”.  Hold  fast  because  it  is  good  business. 
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That^s  the  stuff!  — 

more  profit  out  of  each  job  ! How  ? 
Easiest  thing  you  ever  saw  ! 

Mix  SEALERINE  with  your 
paint.  It  is  better  than  Linseed 
Oil. 

It’ll  make  two  gallons  do  what  three 
ha  e done. 

There’s  a cash  saving  of  30%  in  material. 

Besides — 200  more  feet  more  cover  ng 
surface  per  gallon. 

And  ! — it  gives  a more  nifty,  durable 
and  all  ’round  satisfactory  job  ! 

SEALERINE 

__  RC&  US  PAT  OFFICE  aMH 

) 

It’s  been  tested,  approved,  accepted  by 
thousands  of  paint-wise  veterans  of  the 
trade 

Send  for  our  BOOK  of  PROOF — it’s 
free.  It  makes  doubters  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  < 
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Leading  Distributors — everywhere — 
handle  SEALERINE 
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Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

ESTABLISHED  1872 

DETROIT  - MICHIGAN 
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Railway  Equipmeiit  Painting. 

{Continued  from  page  18). 

etc.,  is  another  form  of  using  putty  that  needs  to  have  at- 
tention directed  to  it.,  Putty  glazing  methods  are  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a surface  quickly  and 
at  the  outlay  of  the  minimum  number  of  coats.  Hard- 
drying  putty  is  made  to  a glazing  consistency  by  letting 
it  down  with  a little  turpentine;  such  pigments  have  the 
advantage  of  drying  very  fast,  which,  in  the  case  of  putty 
or  putty-glazing  materials,  is  usually  most  desirable. 

A fine  and  compactly-stopped  surface  may  be  secured 
by  glazing  or  draw  puttying,  as  the  work  is  variously 
termed.  The  pigment  should  be  applied  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  save  work  in  rubbing  or  sandpapering. 
On  cheap  work  this  method  may  be  made  to  save,  if  need 
be,  quite  two  full  coats  of  roughstuff,  without  detriment 
to  the  finish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a lot  of  good  surfacing 
can  be  done  through  putty  and  putty-glazing  methods. 

Dispensing  With  Varnish. 

During  these  strenuous  days  of  war  men  are 

continually  casting  about  for  the  most  economical 
methods;  this  applies  to  painting  as  well  as  to  other 
things.  Varnish  being  an  expensive  item,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  purchasing  agent,  its  elimination  from  the 
painting  process  is  not  infrequently  considered  of  vital 
importance.  The  oil  paint  method  of  painting  cars  affords 
one  scheme  of  dispensing  with  varnish;  the  enamel  proc- 
ess is  esteemed  another.  Still  another  method  works  out 
to  only  a partial  elimination  of  varnish. 

This  practice,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  had,  and,  in  fact, 
is  having  a most  exhaustive  demonstration  on  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  Master  Painter  Butts  being  in  a posi- 
tion, we  dare  say,  to  give  some  interesting  data  upon  the 
method. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  of  late 
relative  to  the  appearance  of  the  finish  after  the  enamel 
has  had  one  coat  of  finishing  varnish  applied  to  it.  An 
English  writer  avers  most  solemnly  that  the  enamel  flowed 
with  finishing  varnish  must  prove  a revelation  to  the  man 
who  has  seen  nothing  good  in  the  enamel  plan  of  painting. 
This  writer  claims  that  the  varnish  stands  out  very  much 
greater  and  finer  than  when  it  is  flowed  over  another  coat 
of  varnish,  the  impression  evidently  being  that  the  hard 
surface  of  the  enamel  holds  out  the  varnish  more  com- 
pletely than  the  ordinary  varnish  coat  is  capable  of  doing, 
which  impression  we  are  not  attempting  to  here  ridicule 
or  brush  aside,  for  it  is  probably  a fact  that  the  enamel 
does,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  hold  out  the  varnish  in  greater 
brilliancy  than  the  varnish  is  able  to  do. 

An  Open  Question.  ' 

IT  IS  AN  OPEN  QUESTION,  .however,  whether  the  en- 
amel is  able  permanently  to  retain  this  advantage, 
especially  in  passenger  car  work,  where  the  repeat- 
ing process  of  varnishing  is  adhered  to,  and  under  which 
system  the  two  or  three  coats,  as  the  case  may  be,  assimi- 
late and  flow  together  and  practically  become  one  body, 
with  a reinforced  luster  and  durability.  Of  course,  the 
repeating  system  of  varnishing  cars  is  not  promotive  of 
the  cleanest  surfaces  nor  of  the  smoothest  ones,  for  the 
processes  to  insure  such  results  are  not  possible  in  the 
repeating  method,  but  the  practice  has  for  many  years 
furnished  certain  qualities  and  items  of  excellence  unsur- 
passed— yea,  more,  unequalled.  Where  the  enamel  system 
of  painting  cars  is  carried  out,  it  is  probably  a most  useful 
and  an  altogether  safe  way  to  dress  the  enamel  out  in  at 
least  one  substantial  coat  of  finishing  varnish,  for,  after 
all,  varnish  is  the  one  superior  protective  medium. 

Adhesive  Properties  of  Pigments. 

IT  PAYS  THE  CAR  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  painter  to  have 
a good  working  knowledge  of  the  sticking  qualities  of 
pigments,  since  this  information  is  more  than  likely 
to  stand  him  in  good,  stead  on  numerous  occasions.  All 
colors,  for  example,  ground  in  japan,  are  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  brittle  and  flaky,  the  blacks  and  deep  greens 
and  blues  being  particular  offenders  in  this  respect,  but 
even  here  it  is  possiblS"  to  inject  something  into  the  pig- 
ment to  counteract  the  work  of  the  japan. 

Many  painters,  who  are  compelled  to  use  japan  ground 
colors  in  practically  all  their  work,  also  make  it  a practice 
to  use  in  the  thinning  of  the  colors  at  least  one  part  of 
raw  linseed  oil  to  anywhere  from  three  to  five  parts  of  tur- 
pentine, this  depending  somewhat  upon  the  surface,  its 
condition,  location,  degree  of  vibration,  etc.,  along  with 
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The  Right  Men  in  the  Right  Jobs 
Will  Win  The  War 


^ i 'HE  true  American  wants  to  work 
* where  he  will  help  win  the  war. 
He  wants  to  fit  in.  America  needs  the 
. Right  Men  in  the  Right  Jobs,  Only 
v.hen  this  comes  about 
can  maximum  produc- 
tion be  obtained  to  sup- 
port our  armies  at  the 
front. 


The  needs  of  all  war 
industries  can  be  antici- 
pated and  met  by  the 
Government  if  employ- 
ers and  laborers  will  avail 
themselves  sol^y  of  the 
nation-wide  machinery 
which  is  at  hand.  The 
length  of  the  War'  de- 
pends directly  on  our 
Country’s  ability  to  sup- 
ply all  War.  Industry 
with  the  best  workers  the 
country  can  produce  the  moment  they 
ETC  needed. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is 
the  official  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  charge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  labor.  The  President  has 
declared  that  it  is  the  official  agency 
for  recruiting  and  distributing  unskilled 
labor  for  war  work. 


PRESIDENTS 

STATEMENT 


•Industry  plays  as  essential  and  hon- 
orable a role  in  this  great  strugitte 
•s  do  our  military  armaments.  \Vr 
all  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  but  we 
must  also  sec  its  necessary  implica- 
lioiis— namely,  that  industry,  doing  a 
vital  task  for  the  Nation,  must  re- 
ceive the  supprci  and  assistance  of 
the  Nation.” 


‘‘Therefore’,  I solemnly 
iptoyers  engaged  in  war 
v.oric  to  rcfrani  after  August  1st, 
1918.  from  recruiting  unskilled  labor 
in  any  manner  except  through  thi; 
central  agency  [the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Servicel.  I urge  labor  to  re- 
spond as  loyally  as  heretofore  to  any 
c.ills  issu.d  by  this  agency  for  voliin 
lory  enlistment  in  essential  industry. 
And  I ask  them  both  alike  to  remem- 
ber that  no  sacrilice  will  have  been  in 
vain,  if  we  are  able  to  prove  beyond 
all  question  that  the  highest  and  best 
form  of  elTicicdcy  is  the  spontaneous 
co-oocraiioii  of  a free  people." 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


It  has  over  500  branches  through- 
out  the  nation,  and  20,000  U.  S.  Public 
.Service  Reserve  enrollment  agents.  Ask 
the  local  post  office  or  newspaper  for 
name  and  address  of  the 
nearest  representative;  or 
write  to  the  U-  S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Those  employers  in 
war  work  who  seek  to  get 
labor  through  their  own 
or  ' private  recruiting 
agencies  are  interfering 
with  the  Government’s 
machinery  and  prefer- 
ring their  interests  to 
those  of  the  nation.  Only 
through  strict  compliance 
with  the  Government’s 
program  can  the  constant,  rest- 
less shifting  of  labor  from  one 
war  job  to  another,  with  the 
consequent  diminution  in  pro- 
duction and  efficiency,  be  prevented. 

Above  all,  the  Government  urges  every  man 
engaged  in  war  work  to  stick  to  his  job  until  the 
Government  recommends  that  he  change.  Any 
man  not  engaged  in  war  work  should  put  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  by  register-  \>r- 

ing  with  the  Public  Service  Reserve.  This  l ^ 
is  a tremendously  important  duty  1 The  war 
worker  ranks  with  the  fighter  in  the  trenches. 

He  will  help  beat  the  Hun. 


III 


United  States 
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Million 


Were  Used 
By  Decorators 
Last  Year 


everywhere: 


Jobbers,  Dealers  and  Decora- 
tors ifhave  pronounced  Penn  Paste 
Flour  the  “STANDARD”  dry  material  for 
Wall  Paper  Paste. 

Best  known  for  its  effective  and  practical  working 
qualities,  great  spreading  and  easy  flowing  capacity  and 
free  sliding  properties. 

Order  Penn  Paste  Flour  from  your  Wall  Paper  or 
Paint  and  Oil  Jobber.  Prompt  deliveries  assured. 

Our  Sales  Plan  has  proved  a success  for  Wholesalers 
and  Dealers. 


Penn  Paste  Milling  Co. 


MILLERS  OF  PASTE  FLOUR 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Meets  every  requirement  of  the  Food  Adminutration 
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Degrah  has  such  a wonderful,  natural  gloss — it  never  has  to  be  rubhed 
and  polished  except  on  the  most  particular  work.  Think  of  this  saving  in 
time  added  to  all  the  other  savings . 


NOW  YOU 


insie&d  of  Shell&c 


By  Degrah-ing  a floor,  a piece  of  furniture  or  interior  trim,  you  save  the  cost 
of  at  least  one  addit'onal  coat,  save  time  in  applying  an  1 drying  — save  half 
the  cost  in  buying.  Tf  you  don’t  wish  a high  natural  gloss,  .you  can  rub  it  to 
a beautiful  dull  wax-like  finish  in  no  time — and  the  wax-like  finish  stays  per- 
manently. Before  Degrah  came,  there  was  need  for  twenty  different  prod- 
ucts where  there  is  need  now  for  only  this  one.  Say  "I  want  Degrah”  to  your 
Dealer  or  Jobber.  Send  for  leaflet  showing  samples  of  paper,  and  giving  full 
information  on  this  revolutiona  y product. 


Is  Really  Washable 


For  Walls;  Wall  Board  or  Woodwork.  Lime  proof  colors  keep  it  fr  >m  fad- 
ing. Send  for  color  card. 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO. 


124  Keystona  Bu'lding  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  time  allowance  for  drying,  and  so  on.  This  practice 
is,  we  believe,  a perfectly  logical  and  reasonable  one.  Per- 
sonally, wg  know  of  this  practice  affording  results  which 
through  a long  series  of  years  have  proven  reliable  and 
strictly  worth  while. 

All  lead  colors,  or  pigments  containing  a good  percent- 
age of  lead  in  their  composition,  are  naturally  adhesive 
materials,  and  usually  afford  a strong  and  virile  base  for 
the  coats  coming  after.  White  lead  is  one  of  the  best  sur- 
facing mediums  known;  it  lays  close  together  in  its  atoms; 
is  dense,  compact,  and  capable,  under  fair  conditions,  of 
retaining  sufficient  elasticity  to  give  it  a measure  of  life 
long  after  not  a few  pigments  have  disappeared  through 
the  wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  passing  of  time.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  all  pigments  having 
a certain  per  cent,  of  lead  are  stout  of  film  and  body  and 
adhesive  to  a fairly  remarkable  extent. 

Numerous  Western  roads  have  long  used  colors  closely 
related  to  lead  in  their  composition,  and  all  such  pigments 
have  invariably  displayed  a tough  and  tenacious  wearing 
film  and  an  adhesive  body  defiant  in  the  face  of  disrupting 
elements.  If  it  were  possible  to  convert  their  color  to 
something  less  conspicuous,  with  the  ability  to  show  dirt 
and  dust  less,  they  would  be  famously  popular  pigments. 
The  main  thing,  after  brilliancy  of  color  and  shade  has 
been  established,  is  to  he  assured  of  an  adhesiveness  that 
will  forestall  chipping  and  flaking.  Adhesive  quality,  then, 
may  be  set  down  as, the  superior  virtue  in  all  pigments 
used  in  the  painting  of  railway  equipment.  The  color  that 
will  stick  and  hold  fast  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
is  the  pigment  most  needed  in  car  work  today. 

The  Good  Surface  Man  in  the  Car  Shop. 

WE  HEAR  PLENTY  IN  FAVOR  of  the  most  excellent 
varnisher,  the  artistic  sign  writer  and  striper, 
the  Superior  car  interior  finisher,  etc.,  but  who 
ever  hears  sung  the  praises  of  the  surface  man — the  ma- 
gician of  the  sandpaper,  rubbing  stone  and  putty  knife? 
And  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  grubbing  labor  and  the  pains- 
taking effort  of  these  humble  workers  in  the  building  up 
processes,  the  striping  and  lettering  and  the  varnishing 
would,  go,  in  the  matter  of  results,  as  the  small  cloud  on 
the  horizon.  He  lays  the  corner  stone;  other  men  build 


VARNISHES 


It  Pays  to 
Apply  the 
Best 

Good  workmanship 
is  wasted  on  cheap 
materials. 

Good  workmanship  re- 
ceives its  reward  of  praise 
only  when  the  materials 
are  on  a par  with  the  skill 
used  in  their  application. 

The  first-class  workman 
will  find  that  Lowe 
Brothers 

Linduro 

Enamel 

is  the  highest  grade 
enamel  made.  He  will 
do  himself  proud  on  any 
outside  or  inside  job — 
whether  wood,  metal, 
brick,  cement,  tile  or 
plaster  — with  Linduro. 
Can  be  left  a beautiful 
gloss  or  rubbed  to  a dull 
velvety  finish. 

And  his  good  workmanship 
“stays  put”  because  Linduro 
stands  up  against  the  daily 
hard  knocks. 

Jhe  Cowe  Brothers 
Company 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 


AA/RTT'T^  Lowe  Brothers  Service 
* * -tvX  X X-j  Dept,  when  you  are 
puzzled  how  to  finish  any  unusual  sur- 
face. Or  send  floor  plans  for  elevations 
showi.  g how  to  finish  up  an  entire  job. 
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thereon.  If  his  structure  stays  in  place  and  wears  on,  well 
and  good ; if  it  fails,  all  else  fails  with  it.  Hence,  we  ,?ay, 
all  honor  to  the  man  who  laboriously  fashions  the  out- 
lines, it  may  be,  of  the  finish  that  shall  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  public. 

Such  outlines  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  finish, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  average  inmate  of  the  paint 
shop  is  slow  to  grant  the  creator  of  them  his  due  credit. 
In  the  apparently  simple  work  of  applying  the  priming 
coat  there  is  much  to  make  or  break  the  mettle  of  the 
finish.  This  coat  when  worked  on  smooth,  and  yet  plenti- 
ful as  to  material,  with  the  maximum  of  oil  and  pigment 
worked  into  the  surface,  is  in  shape,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  grip  fast  and  wear  tenaciously  and  hold  in  place 
the  paint  and  varnish  applied  over  it.  So,  too,  in  like 
manner,  the  filler  coat,  the  roughstuff  coats,  etc.,  which 
unite  to  make  up  a body  of  material  for  surfacing  down 
and  supporting  the  color  and  the  varnish  coats. 

All  these  earlier  coats  of  surfacing  material  invite  a 
smooth  and  even  application  of  pigment,  with  the  mate, 
rial  so  applied  as  to  furnish  a compact  and  dense  mixture, 
'then  in  the  rubbing  of  the  roughstuff,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  level  and  smooth  that  the  good  surfacer 
never  fails  to  take  advantage  of. 

He  needs  no  guide  coat  to  tell  him  when  the  right  sur- 
face is  reached;  his  mastery  of  the  surfacing  business 
tells  him  at  a glance,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  a touch  of  the 
fingers,  whether  the  correct  reduction  has  been  made.  The 
guide  coat  is  not  infrequently  called  the  mis-guide  coat, 
and  the  high  grade  surfacer  will  have  none  of  it.  Sure 
enough,  he  is  aware  that  the  guide  coat  may  be  rubbed  en- 
tirely away  and  the  surface  still  be  far  short  of  being 
smooth  and  level,  most  especially  the  latter.  By  rubbing 
or  pressing  the  finger  hard  down  on  the  surface  and  draw- 
ing it  firmly  across  the  surface,  the  result  will  show  at  a 
glance  if  the  work  is,  or  is  not,  rubbed  sufficiently. 

Best  Method  of  Rubbing. 

Then  there  is  the  quality  of  the  rubbing  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  To  secure  this,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  have  the  stone  working  free  and  clean, 
and  to  have  this  state  of  things  it  is  essential  that  plenty 
of  water  be  used  at  all  times,  so  that  the  surface  is  kept 
flushed  clean  of  scourings  and  fine  atoms  or  particles 
which  the  erosive  action  of  the  stone  sets  free. 

xuis  is  one  of  the  specific  instructions  of  the  master 
painter,  to  wit:  use  plenty  of  water  and  keep  the  surface 
well  washed  and  watered.  In  this  way  we  have  a state 
of  conditions  which  contribute  directly  to  the  clean  and 
perfect  working  of  the  stone  and  a like  condition  of  the 
surface. 

The  surface  worker  should  be  taught  to  work  with 
straight  out  and  return  motions  of  the  arm,  thus  avoiding 
circular  motions  of  the  stone.  Teach  the  rubber  to  get  the 
outer  edge  of  the  surface  first;  the  center  of  the  panel  will 
always  be  caught  most  completely.  It  is  the  outer  sur- 
face that  gets  neglected,  if  any,  and  by  rubbing  this  part 
first  you  are  sure  to  have  a uniform  condition  of  the  sur- 
face. 

Puttyiing  is  one  of  the  jobs  which  most  men  shun.  No 
more  important  branch  of  work  is  connected  with  the 
painting  of  passenger  equipment  cars.  The  puttying  is 
half  of  the  job,  some  one  has  said.  It,  of  course,  may  lack 
being  this,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  an  indispensable 
class  of  work  and  must  be  taken  care  of  at  once,  and, 
rightly,  down  below  the  line  of  color.  The  good  man  with 
the  putty  knife  can  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  a much 
sought  for  mechanic;  one  whose  services  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

In  a like  degree,  the  puttier  who  is  also  a good  putty 
glazer  or  stopping-up  workman  is  also  in  constant  demand. 
Not  all  men  may  become  good  and  most  efficient  mechan- 
ics in  the  use  of  the  elastic  pigment.  There  is  a natural 
faculty,  or  talent,  if  you  please,  which  some  men  possess, 
and  which  other  men  try  to  learn  unavailingly.  Some 
men,  to  be  sure,  are  first-class  handlers  of  the  putty  knife, 
but  are  without  judgment  in  the  matter  of  what  and  what 
not  to  putty,  and  the  result  is  that  many  important  cavi- 
ties and  rough  patches  of  surface  are  left  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  a later  date.  / 

To  know  what  and  what  not  to  stop  with  putty  is  a 
long  gain  in  the  art  of  applying  the  supple  pigment,  and 
it  is  just  this  information  which  not  a few  men  fail  to 
acquire.  The  humble  job  of  sandpapering  is  a class  of 
work  that  calls  for  a man  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
out-of-sight  tasks,  but  most  fine  finishing  owes  its  start 
to  the  well  sandpapered  surface. 


Painting  Substituted  for  Graining  the  Car  Interipr. 

The  IMITATION  OF  MAHOGANY  fiiiish  for  the  coach 
interior  for  some  years  has  been  an  exceedingly 
popular  method,  and  the  average  steel  car  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  respect  to  its  interior  flnisTi  through 
the  graining  of  the , interior  in  imitation  of  mahggany. 

There  is  a warmth  and  a cosiness  about  this  finish  that  is 
most  satisfying,  to  say  the  least.  Beside  it,  the  painted 
surface  showing  about  any  color  one  might  name,  is  cold 
and  negative. 

Recently,  it  is  reported,  there  has  been  a manifest  in- 
clination to  get  away  from  the  mahogany  graining,  and  as 
a substitute  for  the  grained  surface,  one  painted  in  a ma- 
hogany shade,  with  as  much  warmth  and  life  as  possible 
introduced.  It  is  claimed  for  this  finish  that,  after  prop- 
erly protecting  it  with  a good  body  of  varnish,  the  color 
will  wear  practically  as  long  as  the  graining,  and  under  a 
superficial  examination  by  the  layman,  at  least,  it  will 
pass  as  looking  quite  as  well. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a master  painter  has  lately  said  that 
the  surface  well  painted  in  imitation  of  the  mahogany 
graining  has  an  attractiveness  by  no  means  inferior  to 
that  of  the  grained  surface,  and  while  it,  of  course,  lacks 
that  grain  effect  of  the  wood,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  ex- 
ceeedingly  pleasing  substitute  at  an  expense  in  labor  of 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  grained  finish.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  at  the  present  time,  of  all 
times,  the  painted  interior  possessing  in  strong  measure 
the  agreeable  home  aspects  of  the  grained  surface,  is  ap- 
pealing to  railway  officials  in  a strong  way. 

U usually  the  surface  is  sandpapered  thoroughly — speak- 
ing now  of  painting  over  the  grained  effect — and  all  cavi- 
ties and  blemishes  made  good  and  well  stopped.  Then  a 
couple  of  coats  of  the  mahogany  shade  of  paint  are  applied 
and  with  two  good  coats  of  some  reliable  inside  varnish 
over  this,  the  finish  will  make  a brave  showing.  Supple- 
ment all  these  processes  by  rubbing  the  varnish  at  least 
carefully  enough  to  lay  down  the  lustre  completely  and 
clear  out  all  the  surface  atoms  and  dirt  nibs,  etc.,  and  you 
have  a finish  for  the  interior  that  should  render  fine 
service  and  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  travel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  are  to  substitute  the 
painted  interior  for  the  grained  one,  then  why  not  in  all 
reason  make  the  economy  more  complete  and  omit  the 
rubbing  of  the  varnish,  accepting  the  full  gloss  practice 
at  its  face  value?  In  a Very  short  time  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  varnish  will  subdue  the  gloss  and  you  have  the 
dull  finish  without  cost. 

Striping  and  Lettering  Cars. 

STRIPING  FOR  THE  CAR  EXTERIOR  has  practically 
gone  out  of  fashion.  At  one  time  most  elaborate 
striping  effects  in  gold  were  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  car.  Then  this  gold  leaf  was  displaced  in  favor  of 
imitation  gold  paint,  and  finally  even  the  paint  effects  were 
obsoleted.  Then  a run  of  gold  for  the  lettering  was  en- 
joyed for  a few  years,  and  now  the  fashion  appears  to  be 
giving  way  to  gold  paint  for  the  lettering.  That  is,  some 
roads  are  going  back  to  the  paint,  assuming,  probably, 
that  since  the  striping  and  ornamental  effects  have  been 
discontinuned,  the  substitution  of  a little  gold  paint  will 
tell  the  advertising  story  quite  as  effectively  as  if  the 
same  story  were  told  in  terms  of  gold. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  and  while 
tne  paint  effect  at  an  expense  in  material  of  something 
like  15  cents  per  car  looks  good  at  first  glance  the  case  Is 
well  worth  a second  glance.  It  must  be  admitted,  for  it  Is 
capable  of  demonstration  beyond  the  burden  of  dispute, 
that  the  gold  on  the  average  passenger  coach  may  be  cut 
around  at  least  three  times  before  recoloring  entire  and 
relettering,  which  fact  alone  gives  it  a big  advantage  over 
the  paint  method.  In  the  meantime,  the  paint  letters  must 
have  at  least  a partial  renewal  at  first  shopping  of  the  car, 
and  after  the  first  shopping  it  will  be  necessary  to  recoat 
them  completely. 

The  advertising  value  of  the  two  methods  may  also  be 
compared,  and  when  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  the 
gold  shines  for  all  and  is  its  own  royal  self  in  any  com- 
pany the  world  over.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  not  ex- 
pect a return  of  the  fashion  of  striping  passenger  equip- 
ment cars;  it  would  seem  almost  economy  even  at  the 
greater  cost  to  employ  the  gold  leaf  for  what  little  orna- 
mental effect  is  alloyed,  and  for  the  larger  outreach  which 
gold  exerts  in  the  estimation  of  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  wear  afforded  by  the  leaf.  However,  where  this  is 
not  permitted,  then  we  should  advise  the  use  of  the  best 
grade  of  imitation  gold  paint,  and  insist  upon  having  it 
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“During  the  last  seven  years  I have  had  considerable  experience 
in  flat  wall  paint'ngand  have  tried  out  all  the  ~ell  known  brands. 
None  gave  as  universal  satisfaction  as  your  LIQUID  VELVE  F.’’ 


is  a flat  enamel  with  an  oil  base.  It  is  washable.  LIQUIDVfL- 
VET  has  large  spread,  it  is  easy  working  and  will  not  crack,  chip 
or  peel  or  show  brush  marks. 


Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  merit  are  Master  Varnish, 
Pryamid  Floor  Finish  and  Flexico  White  Enamel. 


Booklets  and  color  charts  on  request. 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1407  Washington  Ava.  SOUTH  BEND,  INO. 

\V arnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Yea-s 


kept  well  protected  by  plenty  of  finishing  varnish. 

There  is  one  item  which  the  management  usually  over- 
looks in  connection  with  the  cost  of  applying  the  two 
methods  of  lettering.  The  paint  letters  must  have  a,t  least 
two  coats  of  paint,  and  the  edge  of  the  letters  must  be 
cut  in  very  carefully  and  with  a nice  measure  of  skill 
which  make  them  more  expensive  to  apply.  Indeed,  a most 
skillful  workman  in  this  line  has  recently  told  the  writer 
that  it  is  less  expensive,  by  fully  one-half  cent  a letter,  to 
apply  the  gold. 

Fitting  the  Car  for  Service. 

Despite  the  best  laid  plans  of  the  foreman 
painter,  there  is  certain  to  he  more  or  less  touch- 
ing up  to  be  performed  at  the  date  of  the  car’s  re- 
lease for  service.  Careful  as  the  outside,  painters  and  fin- 
ishers may  he,  there  always  seems  a need  of  touching  here 
and  there.  At  the  edge  of  the  car  body,  underneath,  are 
usually  drops  of  varnish  dangling  in  a manner  most  un- 
sightly. Then  along  the  underedge  of  the  truck  side  sills, 
end  sills,  spring  hars,  etc.,  are  sags  and  festoons  of  enamel 
and  other  pigment  which  the  painters  have  failed  to  re- 
move at  the  time  of  the  finishing  off  the  parts,  and  which 
make  a sorry  show  if  left  undisturbed.  So,  too,  the  buffer 
beams,  and  platform  timbers,  steps,  etc.,  need  like  atten- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  underparts  of  the  car  correspond 
with  the  body  and  upper  story. 

It  makes  for  a good  reputation  to  send  the  equipment 
out  looking  neat  and  tidy.  Slovenly  touching  up  of  the 
finished  car,  however  well  the  finish  may  have  been  taken 
care  of  and  brought  out,  counts  badly  in  the  estimation  of 
those  in  authority,  and  makes  a long  stride  in  undoing  all 
the  proper  work  and  the  refinement  of  the  car,  hoth  in- 
side and  out,  accomplished  by  the  painters. 

Some  foremen  painters  claim  that  if  the  inside  is  rightly 
finished  it  should  need  no  touching  up  at  the  date  of  shop 
exit,  but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  happen  to  see  many  cars 
going  out  of  the  shop  that  do  not  need  some  few  final  deft 
touches  here  and  there  on  the  inside  to  make  them  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  the  sharp-eyed  inspector.  These  blem- 
ishes may  he  only  of  a minor  nature,  hut  they  require  at- 
tention just  the  same,  and  should  get  it. 

The  window  glass,  as  a rule,  will  be  found  to  have  some 


Use  Good  Varnish 
on  Their  Floors 


The  best  business  card' you  can  leave 
with  a housewife  is  a well  varnished 
floor.  Her  friends  ate  sure  to  see  it 
and  she  is  sure  to  be  proud  of  it. 
And  it  will  last  if  you  use 

Murphy’s  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

“ the  varnish  that  lasts  longest” 

This  durable  floor-varnish  imparts  a 
smooth  lustreful  finish  that  is  imper- 
vious to  passing  feet  and  moving  fur- 
niture It  is  easily  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth,  is  absolutely  sanitary  and 
dosn’t  get  slippery. 

Increase  your  varnishing  business  by 
using  these  longest-lasting  products: 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Untvernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoatmg 

Satisfactory  new  trade  price  and  dis- 
counts. Write  for  information  about 
Murphy  co-operation. 

M-UrphyYarnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Chicago 

Dougall  VaruiEh  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Aseociate 
' 32-109 
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The  World’s  Standard  forIZinc  Products 


l^rO  degree  of  "skill  in 
^ ^ applying  paint  will 
make  up  for  poor  quality 
in  the  paint  itself. 

It’sthe  painter’s  skill  plus 
the  understanding  of  the 
value  of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
in  paint  that  enables  him 
to  build  up  a permanent 
business  in  his  locality. 

Names  of  makers  of  zinc 
paints  and  lead  and  zinc 
ground  together  in  oil,  sent 
on  request. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago  ; Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Fourth  National  Expokition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  Week  of  September  23rd 


smeary  streaks,  and  often  many  cloudy  effects  which  will 
need  removal.  Perhaps  the  headlining  has  heen  painted  and 
the  light  at  the  time  has  been  bad,  and  the  “hoys”  have 
made  some  slight  misses  which  show  glaringly.  Then  the 
car  fitters  who  make  the  sash  run  up  and  down  and  do 
other  necessary  things  after  the  finishers  have  foresaken 
the  car,  are  likely  to  scrape  splotches  off  the  finish  or  to 
hit  a molding  with  the  hammer,  or  mar  the  work  in  some 
manner  so  that  the  touching  becomes  an  absolute  neces- 
ity. 

It  is  a good  plan,  as  the  writer  views  the  matter,  to  des- 
ignate some  careful,  capable  workman  to  this  task  of 
looking  over  the  cars  as  they  come  out  of  the  shop  prepara- 
tory to  release  for  road  service.  It  insures  an  output  hav- 
ing the  proper  balance,  both  inside  and  out,  in  respect  lo 
all  the  details  which  unite  to  make  up  the  finish. 

Perhaps  these  may  occur  to  you  at  once,  but  in 
the  hurry  of  doing  things  today  they  are  easy  J:o 
overlook.  The  first  great  essentiai  that  ia  likely  to 
come  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  interested  in  the  painting 
of  cars  and  locomotives  is  that  of  building  up  a strong  and 
virile  supporting  framework  for  the  color  and  the  varnish 
coats. 

The  priming  coat,  or  the  first  coat  over  the  old  paint 
surface  when  the  painting  is  done  over  this  surface,  is  the 
main  essential  in  the  estimation  of  most  flrst-class  paint- 
ers. All  master  painters,  at  any  rate,  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  first  coat,  either  over  old  or  new 
work,  made  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  the  surface.  It 
must  have  just  the  correct  percentage  of  elasticity,  bind- 
ing power,  supporting  strength,  combined  with  such  other 
elements  as  will  give  it  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  Added  to 
this  first  coat  material  must  come  other  coats,  having  a 
like  efficiency  in  all  the  points  which  round  out  and  make 
them  resourceful  and  capable  supporting  mediums. 

The  priming  or  first  coat  must  be,  of  necessity,  the  sure 
foundation,  giving  to  each  coat  following  at  least  some 
volume  of  its  quality  and  influence,  the  coats  coming  after 
must  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  this  first  coat,  and 
while  taking  some  of  its  virtue  impart  in  return  a portion 
of  their  own  good  estate.  Thus  the  partnership  becomes 
a mutually  helpful  one,  and  between  all  the  coats  an  active 
co-operation  goes  on. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  the  good  finish  is  the  process  of 
puttying  and  putty  glazing.  For  a full  generation  paint- 
ers have  been  trying  to  reach  a state  of  affairs  that  would 
make  the  use  of  putty  unnecessary,  but  so  far  their  ef- 
forts have  proved  unavailing.  The  artificers  in  wood  and 
steel  appear  to  be  unable  to  finish  off  their  products  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  a finish  without  the 
aid  of  putty,  and  so  we  go  on  patching  up  the  work  with 
the  plastic  pigment  and  endeavoring  to  place  it  down  be- 
low the  danger  line  and  making  it  to  stay  hard  and  fast. 

Rightly,  too,  there  must  he  a skillful  application  of  it 
to  the  parts  in  vital  need  of  it.  Color  efficiency  and  var- 
nish efficiency  are  also  essential  to  the  finish  agreeable  to 
behold.  Not  only  must  we  expect  efficiency  in  the  mate- 
rials themselves,  but  efficiency  in  making  use  of  them.  In- 
dispensable as  these  mediums  are,  to  reach  their  most  es- 
sential state  they  must  have  rare  good  treatment. 


Credit  to  National  Lead  Company. 

To  the  Editor:  — 

I am  most  grateful  to  The  Painters  Magazine  for  the  very 
complimentary  reference  in  the  August  number  to  my  per- 
sonal efforts  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Trade  Educa- 
tional Development  Committee,  to  promote  industrial  edu- 
cation. The  work  has  really  become  “a  labor  of  love”  with 
me,  and  I find  ample  compensation  in  the  appreciation 
which  is  shown  by  those  who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
whatever  of  success  it  may  accomplish. 

It  would,  however,  he  unfair  for  me  not  to  forestall  the 
wrong  impression  which  might  be  created  by  the  statement 
in  the  Magazine  that  “all  this  he  has  done  at  his  own 
expense.”  If  it  were  not  that  my  employers,  the  National 
Lead  Company,  have  not  only  permitted  this  use  of  the 
( time,  for  which  they  pay,  but  have  also  borne  no  small 
part  of  the  incidental  expense,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me,  however  willing  I might  he  personally,  to 
render  a service  which  could  have  called  forth  the  gener- 
ous acknowledgments  of  the  Magazine  and  the  numerous 
trade  organizations  by  which  my  desire  to  serve  the  cause 
has  been  so  kindly  recognized. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  Louis  Ireton, 

Chairman.  International  Trade  Education 
Development  Committee. 

New  York,  Aug.  22,  1918. 
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Mr.  Master  "Painter : 


Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  O^iacity 


TOR® 

WHITE 


I0U&. 


Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 


And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemical  Corporation 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eastern  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Filling  Should  be  Done  Carefully  — 
Varnish  Unequal  to  Poor  Undercoating 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


IT  IS  ALWAYS  WELL  TO  stop  occasionally  and  take 
inventory  of  the  vitally  necessary  things  connected 
with  the  painting  of  the  general  run  of  cars  coming 
in  for  repainting  and  varnishing.  There  are  some  matters 
which  it  is  wise  to  consider,  both  in  relation  to  their  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  finish  and  the  durability  of  it. 

Take  the  stopping  or  filling  of  the  surfaces  upon  cars 
as  they  come  to  hand:  This  should  be  most  carefully 

done,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  saving  varnish,  as 
to  help  the  varnish  stand  out  and  look  brave  and  fine  to 
the  maximum  limit.  As  a rule,  the  provincial  painter 
places  too  much  dependence  upon  the  varnish  coats  to 
make  up  for  any  and  all  surface  deficiencies,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  lean  varnish  coats,  and  few  of  them,  never 
made  the  painter  famous,  it  is  also  true  that  these  same 
varnish  coats  are  quite  unequal  to  the  work  of  making 
good  the  defects  and  bad  workmanship  applied  to  the  pri- 
mary coats  of  the  finish. 

Correction  in  Priming  Process. 

At  the  priming  stage  of  the  process  the  surface 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  a manner  to  catch  every 
least  defect  and  patch  of  roughness.  Preceding  the 
priming  coat,  in  fact,  or  the  first  coat  of  smoothing-up  ma- 
terial, even  though  it  be  over  the  old  paint,  the  sandpaper- 
ing shoulu  be  done  with  an  eye  single  to  getting  level  and 
smooth  results  to  start  with.  This  may  include  the  touch- 
ing-up and  puttying  of  cavities  in  the  surface,  the  facing- 


up  with  putty  of  some  of  the  coarse,  bad  patches  of  sur- 
face, due  to  inferior  mill  work  at  the  manufacturing  plant. 

All  these  bits  of  work  as  a means  of  finishing  off  the 
early  stage  of  the  painting,  and  having  the  foundation  sure 
and  right  before  laying  any  of  the  pigment  coats,  are  the 
most  vitally  essential  work;  they  provide  for  the  most 
economical  building  up  method,  and  make  a saving  of 
varnish  coats,  if  the  occasion  demands  it.  Moreover,  by 
having  this  class  of  work  attended  to  thus  early  in  the 
process,  the  touching  up  and  fussing  with  the  surface  after 
the  color  is  in  place  is  obviated,  and  the  finish  rendered 
stronger  and  more  secure. 

While  this  plan  is  not  urged  as  a means  of  saving  var- 
nish, generally  speaking,  it  does,  nevertheless,  make  an  un- 
usual amount  of  varnish  unnecessary.  The.  varnish  coats 
should  never  be  omitted  by  reason  of  an  extra  job  of  pri- 
mary Surfacing,  for,  regardless  of  the  super-fine  condition 
of  the  surface,  it  will  need  the  regulation  number  of  coats 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  proper  protection  to  the 
color  and  other  coats  of  pigment,  not  to  say  anything  in 
behalf  of  the  appearance  of  the  finish,  which  is  more  often 
than  not  the  supreme  consideration. 

No  Need  for  Extra  Coats. 

But,  if  the  early  surfacing  and  refining  proc- 
esses have  been  duly  attended  to,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  applying  an  extra  coat  or  two  of  varnish  to 
give  to  the  finish  that  depth  and  brilliancy  and  fullness 
which  it  might  lack  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  surfacing 
material  and  processes.  In  this  particular,  then,  the  sure 
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and  plenty  surfacing  at  the  primary  stage  of  the  work 
will  serve  to  save  the  outlay  of  an  undue  quantity  of  a 
very  costly  material,  and  it  will  likewise  get  the  surfacing 
mending  and  patching  down  below  the  color  line,  where  it 
belongs, 

A great  deal  of  this  surface  refining  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  process  of  rubbing  the  roughstuff — of  ap- 
plying it,  in  fact.  A lot  of  unnecessary  roughness  in  the 
surface  may  be  created  through  the  careless  or  unskillful 
application  of  the  ’stuff  coats.  These  should  always  be 
laid  in  consistency  a trifle  heavier  than  ordinary  paint 
coats,  but  not  in  a form  so  heavy  to  ridge  up  or  show  a 
brushy  condition,  for  all  such  roughness  and  brush  marks 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate  once  they  are  beaten 
into  the  coats. 

The  rubbing  should  be  esteemed  a real  workman’s  job, 
as  it  is.  Indeed,  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view,  there  is 
no  more  highly  skilled  branch  of  work,  outside  of  striping 
and  laying  finishing  coats  of  varnish,  than  this  same  hum- 
ble task  of  surfacing  roughstuff.  Rubbing  ’stuff  is  not  so 
much  a job  through  which  a -smooth  surface  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  is  one  which,  when  properly  performed,  yields 
a level  one.  Smoothness  comes  through  the  later  and  con- 
secutive processes,  but  the  level  surface  is  vitally  indis- 
pensable to  start  with.  Roughstuff  is  meant  to  level  up  the 
hollows  and  obliterate  the  valleys;  in  fact,  to  make  the 
entire  field  full  and  level. 

When  the  coats  are  put  on  at  right  angles  to  each 
other — first  laid  off  with  horizontal  strokes  of  the  brush, 
stecond  with  vertical  strokes,  and  vice  versa — and  laid  on 
with  a free  flow  of  pigment  and  caught  away  at  the  edges 
of  the  surface  deft  enough  to  prevent  sags  and  curtains, 
etc.,  the  labric  is  closely  knit  together  and  is  in  a con- 
dition to  come  down  under  the  rubbing  stone,  level  and 
hard,  and  fit  to  hold  all  that  comes  after  it.  And  this  brush 
work,  after  all,  represents  a very  great  part  of  the  process 
of  painting  and  varnishing,  and  from  the  priming  to  the 
finishing  coat  it  is  continually  working  for  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  finish. 

Getting  Color  Too  Heavy. 

I the  effects  of  practically  all  the  primary  coats  and 
not  a little  of  the  surfacing  of  the  roughstuff,  etc.,  by 
T IS,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  A perfectly  easy  matter  to  spoil 
being  careless  in  applying  the  color  coats.  It  is  true,  that 
much  color  is  used  too  heavy  in  consistency,  and  when 
handled  in  this  form  no  one  is  able  to  get  the  pigment  on 
the  surface  smooth  and  in  the  condition  of  velvet,  as  color 
should  be  when  flatted  out  over  the  surface.  Color  coats 
should  go  to  the  surface,  if  anything,  in  rather  a thin  con- 
dition. so  that  they  will  flow  “easy  like’’  and  settle  down 
smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch  when  dry. 

’I'his  is  not  to  say  that  such  coats  should  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  hold  well  and  firmly  together  in  particle  forma- 
tion and  in  texture.  A former  famous  carriage  painter 
always  insisted  upon  using  an  extra  coat  of  color,  and  in 
making  the  coats  rather  of  the  nature  here  described.  Over 
this  fine  and  silken  color  finish  he  also  insisted  upon  flow- 
ing a varnish-color  carrying  for  the  first  coat  about  three 
ounces  of  color  to  a pound  of  varnish.  The  next  coat  of 
varnish-color  carried,  for  black  or  deep  green,  or  blue, 
about  one  ounce  of  color  to  the  pound  of  varnish. 

For  the  lakes  and  some  of  the  more  transparent  pigments 
this  amount  of  color  may  rightly  be  considered  an  over- 
supply. For  such  pigments,  the  ground  color  had  best  be 
brought  up  in  a shape  practically  as  fine  as  if  it  were  the 
field  color.  The  surface  should  be  made  as  smooth  and 
free  from  defect  as  possible — so  free,  in  a word,  that  no 
after  tinkering  or  mending  must  be  indulged  in.  Then  by 
making  the  color  a close  imitation  of  the  final  pigment, 
lacking  the  enrichment  only  of  the  lake,  the  glaze  effect  Is 
almost  certain  to  prove  rich  and  lasting. 

But  through  it  all  must  run  the  thread  of  good  brusli 
v/ork,  of  coats  well  laid  and  smoothed  out  and  nipped  at 
the  surface  edge  in  a manner  to  prevent  sags  and  irregu- 
larities of  every  sort.  If  this  method  of  using  the  brush  is 
taken  along  through  the  various  coats  a good  half  of  a 
most  excellent  finish  is  provided.  Effective  brush  work  is 
the  real  power  behind  the  painter.  There  may  be — is  bound 
occasionally  to  be — some  errors  of  judgment,  some  surface 
defects,  some  major  or  minor  happenings  to  disturb  the 
smooth  progress  of  the  finish,  but  if  the  brush  work  is  of 
a superior  quality  it  will  cover  a multitude  of  mishaps  and 
bungling  methods. 

This  work,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  should  be  made  so  far 
as  possible  of  the  best  grade,  and  the  painters,  one  and  all, 
in  every  case  should  be  taught  to  respect  it  and  to  excel 
in  it. 


Few  Color  Novelties  for  Fall. 

A RECENT  INSPECTION  OF  the  automobile  sections 
of  New  York  has  taught  the  writer  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  color  novelties  in  evidence  for 
the  autumn  trade.  The  public  has  apparently  settled  do^Yn 
to  some  few  of  the  old  standbys  for  the  remainder  of  tne 
season.  There  is  quite  a manifest  liking  for  the  maroons 
of  the  medium  shade.  This  is  well,  for  there  are  few 
colors,  if  any,  that  surpass  a rich  shade  of  maroon  for  the 
touring  car  of  shapely  lines. 

A maroon  called  French  maroon  is  much  talked  about 
along  Fifth  avenue,  and  it  is  indeed  a most  attractive  pig- 
ment in  shade  and  brilliancy. 

To  shop-mix  this  pigment  take  crimson  lake,  and  to  it 
add  burnt  umber  until  the  desired  shade  of  lake  is  reached. 
Another  methori  consists  of  adding  to  three  parts  of  No. 
40  carmine  two  parts  of  chrome  yellow,  beating  the  ingie- 
dients  finely  together  and  smoothing  them  out  in  elastic 
rubbing  varnish. 

Moldings  are  to  be  striped,  preferably,  black.  A fine 
line,  or  two  fine  lines,  of  gold,  may  be  run  around  the 
outer  surface  of  the  panels.  Gold  always  appears  to  the 
advantage  with  maroon,  and,  set  off  by  the  black,  it  makes 
an  especially  excellent  showing. 

One  of  the  really  splendid  colors  to  be  seen  about  New 
York  at  this  season  in  a color  like  unto  the  color  of  the 
blue  plum  of  boyhood  days.  Some  one  has  named  it  royal 
plum  color,  and  it  is  worth  the  name.  If  you  were  asked 
off  hand  to  make  some  of  the  color  the  job  might  prove  a 
bit  bothersome,  but  it  could  be  done  in  this  way: — ^Take 
two  parts  of  silver  or  flake  white,  the  same  amount  of 
ultramarine  blue,  medium  shade,  and  one  part  of  Indian 
red,  and  mix  all  together  very  thoroughly,  adding  turpen- 
tine gradually,  until  all  the  parts  are  completely  liquefied 
and  brought  down  to  a smooth  ahd  flowing  condition. 

To  get  this  color  in  good  shape  on  the  surface  a ground 
color  made  of  lampblack,  dense  shade,  will  do  most  per- 
fectly. Color  density  is  desirable,  after  which  it  remains 
only  to  beat  the  field  color  out  and  get  the  proper  consis- 
tency, and  lay  it  right  on  the  surface,  to  produce  an  effect 
most  admirable. 

Black  and  gold  lines  makes  a glorious  appearance  upon 
the  plum  colored  field.  A gold  line,  % inch  wide,  with  dis- 
tance fine  lines  of  silver  white,  yields  an  almost  magical 
effect  when  well  executed. 

Wine  Colors  Effective 

PAINTERS  OF  A NUMBER  OF  years  of  experience  will 
remember  the  favor  bestowed  upon  the  wine  colors 
some  twenty  years  ago.  While  not  as  showy  as  many 
of  the  lake  pigments,  the  wine  color,  in  three  shades,  has  a 
range  of  color  possibilities  of  particular  advantage  to  the 
car  painter  today.  Carefully  brought  up,  the  surface  will 
hold  out  the  color  famously,  and  it  will  have  a depth  and 
brilliancy  surpassed  by  not  a large  list  of  other  colors. 

The  wine  color  may  be  applied  over  a lampblack  ground, 
first  in  the  form  of  a flat  color  and  then  as  a varnish  color, 
using  an  ounce  of  the  pigment  to  a pint  of  rubbing  var- 
nish. For  a panel  surface  the  next  coat  of  rubbing  var- 
nish had  best  carry  a wisp — say,  one-half  ounce — of  the 
color  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
color.  Wine  color  looks  rich  and  dignified  when  striped  in 
heavy  lines  of  black  and  either  split  or  edged  with  gold. 
In  some  cases  the  black  may  be  edged  with  silver  white 
lines,  or  the  black  line  may  be  split  with  the  white.  Some 
of  this  rather  plain  striping  effect  gives  the  color  an  added 
glow,  and,  in  addition,  will  serve  to  divert  attention  from 
any  defects  in  the  surface,  although  it  may  be  said  to  the 
advantage  of  the  wine  color  that  it  does  not  show  defects 
to  anywhere  near  the  extent  of  most  of  the  dark  colors. 

The  wine  colors  are  adapted  to  repainting  job  particu- 
larly; notably  to  those  jobs  which  must  be  taken  care  of 
in  an  economical  manner,  with  good  results,  both  in  point 
of  appearance  and  durability,  most  desirable.  In  the  case 
of  old  work,  the  surface,  after  washing  and  cleaning,  should 
be  sandpapereu  thoroughly  with  paper  coarse  enough  to 
grind  the  old  atoms  and  roughness  slosely  down,  and  give 
the  pigment  a foothold  into  the  old  fabric.  A coat  of  lead 
shaded  with  lampblack,  and  carrying  one  part  raw  linseed 
oil  and  three  parts  turpentine,  should  by  right  first  be  ap- 
plied. Permit  this  coat  to  cure  and  harden  perfectly  be- 
fore taking  it  in  hand  for  further  processes.  Then  exam- 
ine it  carefully,  and  with  hard  drying  lead  putty  stop  up 
all  cavities,  and  by  letting  dow'n  this  same  putty  with  tur- 
pentine somewhat,  it  may  be  used  to  glaze  and  face  up  any 
existing  coarse  patches  of  surfaces. 

The  safe  way  with  all  wine  and  lake  pigments  is  to  get 
the  surface  repairs  made  before  the  color  comes  to  the 
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surface;  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  patch  up 
any  disfigurements  after  the  color  process  is  taken  up. 
Indeed,  this  admonition  applies  to  all  colors;  surface 
mending  belongs  below  the  color  line.  Cheaper  and  more 
durable  work  may  thus  be  accomplished. 


The  Fahrenheit  Thermometer. 

IT  IS  A PECULIAR  PHENOMENON  in  history  that  the 
different  nations  have  measured  temperature  by  ther- 
mometers invented  by  men  not  of  their  own  nationality 
and  the  explanation  of  this  also  throws  light  on  the  men- 
tal make-up  of  the  respective  peoples. 

The  English,  most  conservative  of  all,  cling  to  the  first 
method  of  measurement  and  still  measure  temperature  by 
the  thermometer  as  first  used  by  its  inventor — a German 
professor  of  physics  at  Konigsberg. 

Fahrenheit  placed  zero  at  the  temperature  of  the  very 
coldest  day  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  city  of  Konigs- 
berg, and  this  zero  is  still  the  zero  for  every  English  mind. 
The  degrees  in  which  he  measured  were  accidental,  and 
the  freezing-point  fell  on  the  degree  32.  His  invention  was 
practical,  and  so  the  English  Government  introduced  it  into 
the  navy  for  official  measurement  of  temperature.  This 
settled  the  question,  and  no  change  has  occurred  down  to 
the  present  day,  for  if  the  Engiish  mind  accepts  one 
method  of  action  it  wiil  stick  to  it  until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Engiish  have  clung  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  al- 
though there  are  some  very  obvious  criticisms  to  be  made 
concerning  it.  The  zero  point  is  purely  accidental,  and 
the  temperature-points,  which  are  of  special  importance 
in  the  field  of  natural  phenomena,  fall  on  integral  de- 
grees, these  points  being  distributed  over  the  scale  in  the 
haphazard  fashion  characteristic  of  the  Fahrenheit  system. 

The  two  temperature-points  of  the  greatest  significance 
for  life  on  this  earth  are  certainly  the  freezing-point  of 
water  and  the  point  at  which  water  boils  under  normal 
conditions.  It  was  a Frenchman,  Reaumur  by  name,  who 
had  the  practical  sense  to  adopt  as  his  basal  temperatures 
the  freezing-point  and  the  boiling-point  of  water.  Reaumur 
called  the  freezing-point  zero  and  fixed  the  boiling-point 
at  80  degrees.  As  soon  as  his  obviously  well-designed  re- 
form was  made,  Germany  adopted  his  system  and  it  was 
soon  in  general  use  in  that  country. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  Reaumur’s  system  which  is  not 
practical.  He  divided  the  most  important  portion  of  his 
thermometer  scale  into  80  degrees,  while  at  present  the 
decimal  system  is  used  in  all  forms  of  measurement.  For 
example,  the  French  divided  their  coins — the  unit  being 
the  franc — into  centimes  or  hundredth  parts  of  the  franc, 
and  in  like  manner  the  Americans  divided  the  dollar  into 
cents.  In  1871  the  Germans  followed  suit  by  establishing 
the  mark  as  a unit  and  dividing  it  into  one  hundred 
pfennigs,  and  the  Austrians  likewise  divided  their  mone- 
tary unit,  the  crown,  into  one  hundred  hellers. 

About  1742  a Dane,  by  the  name  of  Celsius,  proposed 
that  Reaumur’s  80  degrees  be  replaced  by  100  degrees,  and 
the  French,  who  are  laways  prone  to  accept  the  most  re- 
cent method  and  do  not  hesitate  to  change  old  systems, 
accepted  it  at  once,  and  so  for  a long  time  the  English 
in  their  more  conservative  habit  followed  the  earlier  Ger- 
man system,  the  Fahrenheit;  the  Germans  followed  the 
French  method;  and  the  French  followed  the  Danish 
method,  the  most  recent  innovation. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  that  to  Fahrenheit  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  invented  the  thermometer.  All  the  essentials 
of  temperature  measurement  were  invented  by  him,  and 
we  shall  never  forget  that  he  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field. 
The  later  changes  are  insignificant  as  far  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  invention  are  concerned,  though  they 
are  undoubtedly  improvements,  and  it  is  strange  that 
Fahrenheit  himself  did  not  anticipate  them.  If  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  them  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
accepted  them  at  once. 

But  he  was  a professor  and  a learned  man  who  was 
out  of  touch  with  practical  life.  His  invention  was  be- 
fore the  general  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  in 
other  fields  of  measurement,  and  for  scientific  purposes 
it  is  quite  indifferent  where  the  zero  is  placed. — The 
Plumber  and  Journal  of  Heating. 

Meeting  the  Rising  Prices  of  Linseed  Oil  and 
White  Lead. 

It  is  reported  that,  recently,  Michael  McNamara  Varnish 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  received  150  inquiries  in  a single 
day  on  their  product  called  Sealerine.  Though  it  had  been 
on  the  market  for  31  years,  and  is  used  by  painters 


The  Name  to  Go  "BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
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throughout  the  United  States  the  company  reports  that  its 
sale  lately  has  been  jumping  forward  in  leaps  and  bounds 
— due  to  the  present  high  costs  of  labor  and  material.  It 
is  claimed  that  Sealerine,  when  mixed  with  paint,  saves 
30  per  cent,  in  material  and  labor — covers  200  or  more 
additional  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon— does  a much 
more  satisfactory,  more  beautiful  and  more  lasting  job — 
besides  taking  the  “headache”  out  of  the  finished  job  by 
preventing  peeling,  cracking  and  chalking.  The  Mc- 
Namara organization  has  issued  a “Book  of  Proof” — a very 
convincing  piece  of  sales-matter — which  they  will  send 
free  upon  request. 


Railway  Shop  Notes. 

Master  Painter  J.  L.  Askew  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  shops 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  is  nicely  housed  in  the  new  paint 
shop  just  completed  on  the  site  of  the  one  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Business  is  being  handled  in  large  vol- 
ume at  these  shops,  and  Askew  is  one  of  the  very  busy 
men  of  the  place,  but  never  too  busy  to  be  the  most  gracious 
Samaritan  to  the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

A recent  visitor  at  Roanoke,  Va.  thus  refers  to  Master 
Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins  of  Norfolk  and  Mestern  Railway;  — 
‘ \Vilkins  is  a real,  truly  rural  farmer;  swears  by  the  day- 
light and  saving  bills,  as  it  gives  him  an  extra  hour  to 
work  in  that  justly  famous  wheat  field  of  his,  and,  take  it 
from  me,  it’s  some  honest  to  goodness  sized  crop.” 

Master  Painter  Butler  of  the  Lynchburg  Railway  and 
Light  Company,  is  doing  some  of  the  exceedingly  fine  work 
of  the  season,  and  no  better  looking  equipment  is  to  be 
seen  anywhere  than  in  this  prosperous  Southern  city, 
the  cars  of  the  above  company  attract  favorable  attention 
at  all  times. 

For  neglecting  this  department  unduly,  C.  G.  Chamber- 
lain  (otherwise  known  as  Coe  Gold  Chamberlain),  writes 
that  he  should  be  shot  at  sunrise,  but  Inasmuch  as  “Your 
Uncle  Samuel”  may  at  a future  important  date  need  him 
“over  there.”  the  suggested  sentence  is  hereby  suspended 
until  a more  convenient  season. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


English  railway  workers  to  the  number  of 
lit'ty,  including  a half  dozen  painters,  took  part  in 
a procession  of  homage  before  their  King  and  Queen 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  recently,  and  just  like  the  women 
the  world  over,  they  acted  the  hofnage  feature  in  a man- 
ner to  make  that  saintly  maid,  Mary  Pickford,  smile  ap- 
provingly. 

in  Circular  No.  4,  dated  August  1,  and  superseding  Cir- 
cular No.  4,  issued  July  8,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders’  Association  gives  the  following  in- 
structions to  members: — “When  empty  cars  of  60,000 
pounds  capacity  or  over  are  placed  on  shop  or  repair  tracks 
for  repairs,  they  must  not  be  returned  to  commercial  serv- 
ice until  they  have  been  placed  in  condition  to  meet  M. 
C.  B.  inspection,  without  exception,  including  United 
States  safety  appliance  requirements.”  If  this  order  is  ad- 
hered to  strictly  it  will  mean  a larger  volume  of  painting 
for  the  freight  car  department. 

The  death  of  W H.  Newman,  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  which  occurred  August  13,  re- 
moved from  this  life  one  of  the  men  whose  genius  has 
made  an  impression  on  American  railway  activities  to  a 
most  unusual  extent.  Mr.  Newman  was,  in  1869,  a station 
agent  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  since  which  time 
his  railway  career  had  been  eventful  and  picturesque.  The 
Grand  Central  terminal  is  a monument  to  his  wisdom  and 
foresight.  In  the  painting  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  Bison  city,  he 
was  admired  and  greatly  esteemed  for  the  kindly  attitude 
he  invariably  assumed  with  reference  to  the  important 
part  played  at  all  times  by 
the  department. 

The  locomotive  require- 
ments for  the  coming  year 
are  estimated  at  10,000, 
including  engines  for  our 
domestic  roads,  for  our 
allies,  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can military  lines  in 
France.  The  locomotive 
building  capacity  of  the 
country  is  said  to  be  only 
6,500  or  7,000.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  call  for  an  in- 
crease in  building  capac- 
ity of  1,500  locomotives 
annually,  all  of  which  will 
contribute  to  the  activities 
of  the  locomotive  paintng  forces  in  no  small  degree. 

Orders  have  been  received  to  discontinue  lettering  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  with 
gold  leaf.  Imitation  gold  paint  has  been  substituted,  and 
while  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  the  change,  after  all,  is 
not  bad  as  far  as  appearances  go. 

After  more  than  fifty  years  all  striping  and  gold  leaf 
will  hereafter  be  left  off  passenger  locomotives  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All  passenger  locomotives  are  In 
the  future  to  be  painted  precisely  as  are  the  locomotives 
used  in  freight  service.  The  practice  of  striping  freight 
locomotives  was  discontinued  in  1898.  Passenger  equip- 
ment cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  are  still  being  striped,  a 
practice,  these  days,  which  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Fred  S.  Ball,  Sr.,  for  many  years  the  widely  known 
master  car  painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whose 
present  address  is  45  Wyoming  avenue,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is 
recognized  by  his  grandchildren  as  the  “Peanut  King.” 
Fred  has  a mgnificent  crop  of  the  toothsome  nuts  nicely 
under  cultivation,  and  if  the  frost  behaves  itself  for  a 
little  longer  he  expects,  or  at  least,  threatens,  to  glut  the 
Philadelphia  market  before  snow  flies. 

In  a letter  received  by  this  departnient.  Master  Painter 
W.  O.  Quest,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  writes  that 
his  rheumatism,  from  which  he  has  long  suffered,  has 
given  him  less  trouble  of  late,  and  the  sunsets  and  the 
sunrises  have  the  old  glory  shining  in  them,  and  even 


the  moon  forgets  not  her  mellow  light.  He  advises  that 
the  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  in  and  about  Pitts- 
burgh are  in  high  feather. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 
is  an  interesting  document.  In  this  report  President  L. 
F.  Loree,  speaking  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  situation,  says: — “Scarcity  of  labor 
and  unprecedented  need  of  heavier  production  are  princi- 
pal outstanding  features.”  In  the  matter  of  equipment 
maintenance  the  report  shows  that  for  the  year  1916  the 
expense  totaled  $4,970,920,  as  compared  to  1917,  which 
shows  for  the  same  maintenance,  $6,662,232.  And  during 
both  these  years  the  painting  department  prospered  as 
the  bright  and  morning  star. 

Repair  shops  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  being  built 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Company.  In  these  new  shops  a part  of  Master  Painter 
John  D.  Wright’s  force  of  men  is  expected  to  be  most  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  housed. 

It  is  declared  by  travelers  that  the  equipment  oper- 
ated by  the  Peking  Hankow  lines,  of  China,  is  particu- 
larly well  painted;  the  coaches  especially  being  varnished 
in  a high  luster  and  given  a color  scheme  of  no  mean  ar- 
tistic display.  The  Oriental  brush  wi elder  may  he  a 
queer  little  man,  but,  nevertheless,  he  appears  to  get 
there  just  the  same,  or,  rather,  “alle  samee  Melican 
man.” 

Master  Painter  W.  0.  Quest,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 

Erie  Railroad  has  been 
appointed  on  the  Regional 
Committee  which  is  to 
consider  and  formulate  a 
government  material  spec- 
ification and  method  of 
application  to  cover  the 
painting  of  the  proposed 
100,()00  freight  cars  and 
the  thousands  of  locomo- 
tives comprising  the  im- 
mense order  for  railway 
equipment  recently  placed. 
After  he  has  taken  care  of 
the  duties  connected  with 
this  work  he  expects  to  go 
to  Canada  for  a vacation, 
at  which  time  he  has 
planned  to  catch  the  big  fish  that  has  for  many  past  var 
cations  eluded  his  tempting  bait.  This  fish  is,  of  course, 
to  be  a whopper,  just  as  all  fish  must  be  in  order  to 
make  their  captors  famous  and  get  a headline  in  the 
home  paper. 

Master  Painter  C.  A.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Danville  (111.) 
shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.,  is  one 
of  the  real  busy  men  of  the  Central  West.  He  is  doing  a 
lot  of  work  this  season,  and,  as  usual,  doing  it  exceed- 
ingly well. 

On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  3,000  war  gardens  under  cultivation  by 
employes  of  that  company.  This  is  reported  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  double  the  number  of  gardens  planted  last 
year.  A considerable  number  of  men  in  Master  Painter 
James  B.  Gratton’s  department  are  enthusiastic  proprie- 
tors of  war  gardens  along  the  B.,  R.  & P.,  and  everybody 
is  happy  over  the  prospect  of  spud  production,  endive, 
winter  radishes  and  squashes  that  have  to  be  picked  up 
with  a derrick. 

The  accident  statistics  of  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern show  a sharp  decrease  in  the  number  killed  and  in- 
jured on  the  road  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years 
which  mark  the  operation  of  the  safety  plan.  Safety 
work  was  commenced  on  the  North  Western  in  May,  1910, 
and  there  are  now  over  700  men  (a  considerable  number 
of  whom  are  from  the  painting  department)  serving  on 
division,  local,  shop,  terminal  and  central  safety  com- 
mittees. 


U . ..  . s 

R.  R.  Painter  Exempt  From  Garnishment. 

The  car  and  locomotive  painter  working  under  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  can  no 
longer  have  his  wages  garnisheed,  as  a recent  de- 
cision by  Judge  Hugh  J.  Kearns,  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  clearly  points  out.'  In  the  decision 
it  was  held  that  railroad  employes  are  in  the  same 
category  as  employes  of  the  nation.  State,  county 
and  city,  and  that  their  wages  cannot  be  garnisheed. 

The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  John  Shea  for 
the  use  of  Harry  Poulos  vs.  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific.  The  road  held  that  its  revenues 
belong  to  the  United  States  Government  and  are 
not  subject  to  garnishment,  and  its  contention  was 
sustained  by  the  judge. 
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HOW'  TO  BOOST 
ITDUR  PAINT  SALES 

THE 

CHAPTER  I 

There  is  Money  in  Handling  Paint 

Some  dealers  claim  that  “There  is  no  money  in  the  paint  business,”  and  “Our  Paint  Depart- 
ment does  not  pay.”  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  paint  is  not  different  from  any  other  line  of 
dealers’  shelf  goods.  It  requires  energy  and  ability  to  move  it  from  your  shelves  and  make  it 
show  a profit.  It  requires  study  of  the  paint  needs,  not  only  of  your  present  customers,  but 
also  of  all  possible  customers  in  your  town. 

Success  in  this  line,  as  in  others,  requires  that  you  should  be  Tcnown  as  the  leading  paint 
dealer  in  your  town. 

To  accomplish  this  you  can  make  no  better  start  than  to  link  your  organization,  your  sales 
ability,  your  brains,  effort  and  judgement  with  the  name  of  Du  Pont.  In  doing  this,  you  will 
make  no  mistake  as  far  as  service  to  your  customers  is  concerned,  because 


PREPARED  PAINT 

is  built  from  the  ground  up  by  conscientious  factory  practice  and  a knowledge  of  paint  grinding 
extending  over  forty  years.  Its  wearing  qualities  are  exceptional,  the  colors  run  true  to  the  color 
card  and  are  permanent  and  durable. 
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We  quote  a paragraph  from  a letter  of  Chan- 
dler Barber  & Co.,  of  Boston:  “Our  Paint  De- 

partment is  proving  to  be  one  of  our  best  paying 
departments  considering  the  stock  investment.” 
Again,  for  the  encouragement  of  dealers  who 
have  never  handled  paint  before,  we  quote  the 
first  paragraph  of  a letter  from  John  J.  Dema- 
rest:  “I  am  pleased  to  say  that  during  the 
short  time  I have  been  selling  your  line  of  paint 


and  wood  finishing  materials  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  my  first  attempt  in  that  line),  I have 
been  very  successful.” 

If  we  are  not  already  represented  in  your  ter- 
ritory, you  may  secure  the  agency  for  Bridge- 
port Standard  Prepared  -Paint  and  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Products.  Write  today  for  further  details 
and  experiences  of  men  who  are  making  paint 
pay  dividends. 


Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Boston  New  Yoric  Pbiladelp^  ia  Chicago  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  Columbos,  Ohio 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be  used  in  making  nearly  all 

Government  Paints 


As  Fine  and  Smooth 
As  White  Lead  or  Zinc 


Silver  Bond 


Silica 


Snow  White  Color  350  Mesh  Fine 

Is  Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable  “inert”  for 
reinforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking — 

99Y2  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 

Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas; 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA,  2 gal.  White 
Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough  Zinc  to  whiten. 

Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van  Dyke 
Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 lbs.  Raw 
Sienna. 

liquid  wood  filler 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver  Bond 
Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  AND  65% 

White  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  because  its  fineness 
will  permit  larger  amount  and  mix  more  thoroughly. 

FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  50% 

White  Lead  for  1st  coat. 

Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50%  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumber,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture,  should 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pass  through  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  Silica  imparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  it  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  and  the  paint  applied  over  wood  containing  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  .Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wear  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  paint  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a “gritty”  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 


25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  75% 
White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  50% 
White  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Turpentine  and 
Tinting  matter.  The  above  makes  a flat  wall  paint, 
equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most.  Will  stand  the 
most  severe  washing  test. 

FOR  KALSOMINING 

25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can  be  added 

to  advantage,  especially  on  rough  surfaces. 

FOR  PASTE 

Add  15%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  to  your 
Wall  Paper  Paste.  It  will  improve  it  and  cut  its 
cost. 


As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  that  a practical  test  of  our 
SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  offer: 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  2%c.  per  lb.;  5 Barrels,  1 J4c.  per  lb.;  new  Paper-Lined  Barrels  Extra, 
75c.  each,  F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  !Metal  Polishes. 


DEALERS  ATTENTION! 

Why  not  handle  a fine  rvaier  floated  Silica  or  Silex  that  gives  your  trade  satisfaction?  It  costs  no 
more  to  please.  We  rvill  give  you  exclusive  Agency  and  refer  inquiries  and  orders  to  you,  if  you  rvill 
carry  5 Barrels  in  stock- 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

Mines  and  Mills  at  Tamms,  111. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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Reports  have  it  that  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  establishing  a uni- 
form pension  system  for  superannuated  railway  em- 
ployes, and  has  plans  already  drawn  for  a system  to  be 
put  in  effect  among  its  employes,  although  preliminary 
to  this  it  has  asked  the  different  railroads  to  report  de- 
tails of  the  system  of  pension  work  prevailing  in  their 
respective  organizations.  It  is  said  that  investigations 
already  made  show  that  a wide  variety  of  pension  pro- 
visions exist,  some  of  which,  due  to  lack  of  system, 
work  injustice  on  the  older  employes,  who  are  too  proud 
to  apply  for  retirement  allowances.  Should  a reorgani- 
zation of  the  prevailing  pension  system  be  effected  on  a 
more  equitable  basis  it  would  enable  not  a few  car  and 
locomotive  painters  to  enjoy  a retirement  allowance  of 
substantial  worth  as  they  come  into  the  evening  of  life’s 
journey. 

Wage  increases  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Ry., 
effective  August  2,  range  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  wage  advance  will  add  not  less  than 
51,100,000  a year  to  the  expenses  of  the  company.  Em- 
ployes of  the  painting  department  are  elated  with  the  in- 
crease. 

The  loyalty  of  English  railway  employes  is  amply  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the 
service  of  the  London  and  North  Western,  or  30,052,  have 
left  the  service  of  the  company  to  join  the  colors,  many 
of  whom  ' are  painters. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  an  inter- 
esting document  and  discloses,  among  other  items  of  in- 
formation, that  during  the  year  orders  have  been  placed 
for  57  locomotives,  41  passenger  cars,  and  718  freight 
cars,  for  delivery  during  1918.  At  the  company’s  own 
shops  some  56  locomotives  and  3,808  freight  cars  were 
built,  all  of  which  means  that  last  year,  as  during  the 
present  year,  the  painting  department  has  made  almost 
a record  for  active  handling  of  all  paint  shop  operations. 

Master  Painter'  J.  J.  Moran,  of  the  Pullman  Company’s 
Wilmington  (Del.)  plant,  is  one  of  the  busiest  men 
around  that  section  of  the  sweet  potato  belt.  Moran  is 
not  only  a busy  painter,  but  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  he  insists  upon  doing  work  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  unusual  service. 

Master  Painter  John  Pfingst,  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  whose  “boys”  as  noted  in  another 
item  in  this  issue,  have  just  received  a substantial  wage 
increase,  is  handling  a heavy  volume  of  work  in  his  usual 
most  efficient  manner.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  street 
car  painters  who  are  able  to  do  very  rapid  work  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  finest  traditions  of  the  craft. 

A recent  visitor  at  Master  Painter  W.  A.  Buchanan’s 
Buffalo  shops  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  found  him 
figuratively  up  to  the  arm  pits  in  work;  both  engine  and 
freight  car  painting  repairs  are  taken  care  of  at  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan shops,  the  painting  of  cars  being  particularly 
heavy  just  at  this  time 

T.  K.  Baldo,  master  painter  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  another  street  car 
shop  manager  who  neither  lets  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet  nor  the  flies  flicker  on  the  edge  of  the  soup  bowl, 
while  there  is  a war  to  be  won.  He  is  getting  out  work 
as  if  a decision  on  the  Western  front  depended  upon  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  it  is  work, 
moreover,  that,  because  of  its  excellence,  attracts  wide- 
spread attention,  as  it  deserves  to. 

Master  Painter  Fred  Bowers,  of  the  Kent  (Ohio)  shops 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  isn’t  saying  a word  this  summer 
other  than  to  give  the  orders  that  suffice  to  keep  the  Kent 
shops  on  the  map  for  things  being  rapidly  and  efficiently 
accomplished.  Nevertheless,  Fred  Bowers,  as  usual,  has 
a flower  patch  that  is  the  envy  of  about  every  passerby. 
Fred  sure  does  know  how  to  make  growing  things  bloom. 

Information  comes  to  this  department  that  at  a large 
number  of  railway  shops  women  are  doing  a hrave  part 
to  win  the  war.  In  a number  of  instances,  we  are  told, 
women  are  engaged  in  painting  and  varnishing  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  coaches,  painting  trucks  and  platforms, 
varnishing  sash  and  small  fixtures,  etc.,  in  an  entirely 
creditable  manner. 


3r 


Learn  to  do  your  own  Graining  By  Using 
CALLOW’S  GRAINING  PLATES 


There  is  Big  Money  in  Graining  on  account  of  present  high  prices  of 
all  Hardwoods,  send  for  descriptive  circular  of  these  Graining  Tools* 
also  for  Our  Catalog  No,  28. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREE  F,  CHICACO,  ILL 


If  you 

do  not  happen 

to  be  a regular  customer  of  ours, 
don’t  let  that  prevent  you  from 
sending  in  an  order  for 

STEK-O 

The  Perfect  PASTE  in  powder  form 

for  although  we’re  greatly  rushed 
with  orders,  we’ll  do  our  utmost 
to  ship  yours  promptly. 

ThousQW(\s  reV\j  u\)ou  STEK-O  — do  V^GD? 


Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

STEK-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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Speaking  of  clever  platform  talkers,  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  enjoys  within  its 
ranks  some  exceedingly  entertaining  speakers.  There  is 
Charley  Copp,  J.  T.  McCracken,  B.  E.  Miller,  H.  M.  Butts, 
W.  O.  Quest,  J.  D.  Wright,  O.  P.  Wilkins,  A.  P.  Dane  and 
J.  W.  Gibbons,  along  with  numerous  others,  all  of  whom, 
while  perhaps  not  to  be  classed  as  orators,  have  the  fine 
and  convenient  faculty  of  being  able  to  think  and  speak 
convincingly  when  on  their  feet.  These  men  are  good 
debaters  and  quick  thinkers,  apt  to  teach  and  ready  to 
give  of  their  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization. 
More  power  to  their  speech  and  mental  equipment!  With 
such  men  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  Association,  there 
is  small  danger  of  ringing  up  the  undertaker  and  beg- 
ging for  the  embalming  fluid. 

The  Test  Committee,  with  Chairman  B.  E.  Miller  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  is  having  a.  mighty  quiet  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  with  such  live  timber  as  D.  C. 
Bherwood,  B.  C.  Schedd  and  F.  B.  Davenport  to  assist  at 
the  right  moment,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the 
results  to  be  achieved  for  the  good  of  the  Association 
when  the  war  clouds  no  more  return  after  the  rain,  and 
peace  smiles  once  more  upon  her  victories  apart  from  the 
rude  clamor  of  the  battle  field. 


Up  at  Derby,  Me.,  at  the  shops  of  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostock  Ry.,  Master  Painter  Sherman  D.  Page  is  em- 
ploying a number  of  women  painters  who  are  proving 
most  efficient.  A recent  visitor  at  Mr.  Page’s  shop  says 
that  while  there  he  saw  “a  female  of  the  species”  trip 
gaily  into  the  shop,  armed  with  a pot  of  paint,  duster 
and  brush,  and  slick  over  a set  of  car  trucks  in  a most 
man-like  fashion;  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  ladies  were 
having  their  innings  at  several  lines  of  brush  work  un- 
der Mr.  Page’s  administration,  and  the  work  appears  to 
be  accomplished  in  good  order. 

Master  Painter  P.  J.  Hoffman,  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Ry.,  is  going  along  at  a gait  that  bodes  ill  for  the 
Kaiser.  His  men  are  all  busy  as  can  be,  and  the  equip- 
ment they  are  turning  out  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
Hoffman  way  in  war  days. 

At  Stamps,  Ark.,  Master  Painter  F.  M.  Pribble,  of  the 
L.  and  Ark.  Ry.,  has  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  pleading 
of  the  local  anglers  and  the  stories  of  the  big  one  that 
got  away,  and  remains  right  on  the  job  of  making  heavy 
painting  repairs  to  your  Uncle  Samuel’s  railway  admin- 
istration equipment  in  a way  to  command  respect  for  be- 
ing a good  soldier  on  the  spot  where  good  soldiers  are 
needed. 

E.  L.  Younger  long  since  returned  from  his  vacation 
trip  and  is  now  sweeping  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  equip- 
ment and  making  a showing  that  puts  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific’s Little  Rock,  Ark.,  shops  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Chicago  Trilune,  and,  of  course,  anything  that  gets  a 
headline  on  the  TriVs  main  sheet  has  got  to  go  some. 

Master  Painter  F.  W.  Wright,  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.) 
shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R-.,  thinks  that  he  is 
an  especially  fortunate  man,  after  all.  Employed  by  a 
company  that  appreciates  good  work,  encouraged  to  live 
up  to  past  traditions,  and  given  plenty  of  equipment  to 
make  shine  as  doth  the  mirror,  Mr.  Wright  is  as  happy 
as  a man  can  consistently  be  in  this  day  of  swiftly-mov- 
ing events. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  this  coming  November  the  Mas- 
ter Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  came  into 
being  at  Boston,  Mass.  Joseph  Hill  served  as  the  first 
president,  and  Warner  Bailey  as  the  second,  with  James 
C.  Van  Pelt,  George  O.  Winder,  M.  W.  Stines,  S.  E.  Kirk- 
patrick, D.  D.  Robertson,  John  Rattenbury,  F.  S.  Ball, 
J.  C.  Stout  and  Samuel  Brown  coming  along  in  due  order. 
Of  the  above,  Messrs.  Warner  and  Ball  are  known  to  the 
writer  as  surviving;  all  the  others,  we  believe,  have 
passed  on  and  rest  from  their  labors.  The  Association  is 
still  in  the  bloom  of  its  splendid  youth,  with  an  inspir- 
ing history  of  achievements  to  be  emulated,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  surpassed,  by  those  members  now  in  the 
vigor  of  poung  manhood  and  in  the  prime  of  mature  life 
and  on  the  border  of  the  evening  journey. 


Toronto  Topics. 

The  MID-SUMMER  FINDS  the  master  painters  fairly 
busy,  perhaps  a little  more  so  than  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Very  few  firms  have  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  off  men,  the  full  complement  of  work- 
men having  been  found  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
tracts in  hand.  The  splendid  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  made  it  possible  to  push  outside  work  with 
all  dispatch,  having  previously  been  delayed  by  a cold  wet 
spell.  The  outlook  is  most  promising  and  it  does  not  look 
as  though  there  will  be  very  much  of  a break  between 
seasons. 

The  City  Hall  still  continues  to  issue  building  permits 
in  farly  good  numbers,  which  is  always  regarded  as  an 
augury  of  continued  business  prosperity. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  early  August  days  put  some- 
what of  a crimp  in  business.  The  summer  resorts  reaped 
the  benefit,  for  many  were  seeking  the  cool  shades  of  the 
watering  places  rather  than  the  humidity  of  the  office 
where  the  thermometer  was  sweltering  up  in  the  nineties. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Toronto  delegation  to  the  recent 
Canadian  convention  at  Hamilton  made  the  trip  by  auto, 
the  new  Toronto-Hamilton  concrete  highway  affording  a 
splendid  forty-mile  run,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  adopted  this  means  of  transportation.  By  the  way, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Toronto  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  its  mem- 
bers supported  the  convention  by  turning  out  in  such  large 
numbers.  The  Hamilton  Association  showed  their  appre- 
ciation by  treating  the  delegates  right  royally. 

The  material  market  has  been  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  month.  In  almost  every  line  advances 
have  taken  place  ranging  anywhere  from  10  to  100  per 
cent.  The  oil  market  has  been  particularly  uneasy.  Raw 
linseed  oil  is  now  selling  at  $2.17  per  imperial  gallon  In 
barrel  lots,  while  $2.20  is  the  price  asked  for  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  in  like  quantity.  Turpentine  has  made  a marked 
advance  and  is  now  selling  at  95c.  per  imperial  gallon  in 
barrel  lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  also  gone  up 
and  is  quoted  at  $17.75  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  Shellac 
varnishes  have  advanced'  to  $4.75  and  $5.25  per  imperial 
gallon  for  orange  and  white  respectively.  Waxes  of  all 
kinds  are  advancing  because  of  lack  of  supply.  Beeswax 
has  advanced  100  per  cent,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1  per 
pound.  It  is  only  a matter  of  a very  short  time  when  colors 
in  oil  will  have  to  be  advanced  in  keeping  with  the  strong 
upward  trend  of  the  oil  market.  There  has  been  no 
marked  advance  in  varnish  as  yet,  but  manufacturers  will 
be  compelled  to  adjust  their  price  lists  if  the  present  up- 
ward trend  continues.  At  no  point  does  there  appear  to 
be  a weak  spot  in  the  market. 

The  large  Toronto  delegation  to  the  recent  convention 
at  Hamilton  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  noble  sextette 
of  American  brethren  who  were  in  attendance — Dewar, 
Wall,  Wood,  McGhan,  Ireton,  Dupke.  These  gentlemen  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  the  success  of  what  is  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Canadian  conventions  ever  held.  Not 
only  the  master  painters  of  Toronto,  but  every  master 
painter  at  the  convention  greatly  appreciated  the  presence 
and  wise  counsels  of  these  able  gentlemen  of  long  practical 
experience. 

Carson  O.  Taylor,  recently  with  the  A.  Muirhead  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  has  taken  a position  as  city  traveller  for 
Messrs.  Cooke  & Boulton.  Mr.  Taylor  was  for  some  months 
in  khaki  serving  his  King  and  country,  but  did  not  get 
into  the  trenches,  and  has  since  been  relieved  ot  military 
duty.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a pushing  young  man  of  experience 
and  should  make  good  in  his  new  position. 

A novel  sight  in  the  east  end  of  the  city  a few  weeks 
ago  was  four  charming  young  ladies  who  donned  the  over- 
alls and  painted  their  home,  owing  to  the  inability,  on  ac- 
count of  business  pressure,  of  a regular  contracting 
painter  undertaking  the  work.  The  job  is  said  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  young  debutantes,  who,  no 
doubt,  feel  very  proud  of  their  accomplishment.  What  next 
will  this  war  bring  to  pass? 

It  looks  as  though  the  monster  summer  picnic  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association  will 
be  called  off  for  this  season. 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  hy — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 


ORDER  FOX’S 

CALICIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  materials  are  the  standards  of  their  re- 
spective kinds.  They  will  prove  more  prac- 
tical, more  reliable  and  more  truly  economical 
than  any  other  on  the  market. 

THEY  ARE  SUPERB 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  of  any  kind 
CALCITINE,  the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  best  genuine  water-paint 

We  are  selling  at  Bargain  prices 


Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 


THINK  IT  OVER ! 


Now’s  the  time  to  place  an  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


HEUNBROTHEKS 
iDECORHTORSe 
495  3012  ST. 

MimflUKEEliJIS 

Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  ho. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  which  we  2^tircha3ed 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  bo  lauch 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  beat  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  al^so  wish  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelve^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Bros. 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Born  in  Ametica  1883 

Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  reaUy  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Lei’s  prove  it. 

JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 

i THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHINlTca 
I 829-835  North  3rd  Sireet,  Philadelphia 

Send  us  full  particulars  regarding  Porceliteand 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 

I Name 

^ Address 


4« 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Gum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  idea!  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C hicago 


PAINT,  VARNISH, 
KALSOMONE,  ETC. 

will  not  adhere  fixedly  if  applied  in  any  way 
which  does  not  rub  them  into  the  pores  of 
the  surface  covered,  so  as  to  permanently 
bind  them.  Throwing  paint,  etc.,  at  a surface 
is  a cheap,  make-shift  method,  gives  only 


and  they  neverletgo.  Crawling,  crackins.  peeling  and 
other  deviltries  are  sinfulaswellasexpensive, andean 
be  avoided.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  A 


JOHN  L.VifHITlING-J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

‘Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Elxposition,  1916 


Opportunity  column.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
i/i  Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  % Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  first- 
class  business:  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


A sad  and  tragic  end  came  to  Ed.  Samson,  foreman 
painter  of  the  Toronto  Shipbuilding  Company.  By  some 
unknown  means  Mr.  Samson  fell,  unnoticed,  into  the  slip 
at  the  works  and  was  drowned.  His  hat  was  noticed  fioat- 
ing  on  the  water.  This  created  alarm,  and  as  he  could 
not  be  located  around  the  plant  it  was  concluded  that  he 
must  have  fallen  into  the  water.  His  body  was  recovered 
shortly  afterwards,  but  Dr.  Cascadden  pronounced  life  ex- 
tinct. Mr.  Samson  was  45  years  of  age  and  a widower.  He 
leaves  a 12-year-old  daughter,  who  resides  with  her  aunt 
in  New  York. 

A very  disastrous  fire  of  unknown  origin  occurred  in  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Sanderson  Pearcy  & Co.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  14.  The  building,  which  was  completely 
gutted,  contained  a large  stock  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes, 
etc.  The  loss  is  placed  at  over  $125,000.  The  loss  is  pretty 
well  covered  by  insurance,  but  the  firm  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  replace  much  of  the  valuable  stock  destroyed. 
The  firm  immediately  opened  up  in  new  premises  across 
the  way  with  a large  “Business  as  Usual”  sign  over  their 
door. 

After  a lingering  illness  of  over  three  years,  W.  S. 
Thompson  passed  away  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on 
the  22d  of  July.  Mr.  Thompson  was  60  years  of  age  and 
had  been  a painter  and  decorator  for  40  years  in  Toronto. 
He  was  a gentleman  of  quiet  unassuming  manner  and 
greatly  respected  by  a large  circle  of  friends.  The  de- 
ceased leaves  a wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters  to  mourn 
his  loss.  The  interment  took  place  in  Norway  Cemetery. 

Frank  Baird  has  passed  away  after  lying  in  a totally  dis- 
abled condition  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  for  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Baird’s  injuries  were  sustained  by  a fall 
from  a ladder.  Deceased  was  39  years  of  age  and  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Toronto.  He  was  a painter.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

R.  Jones,  a member  of  the  Toronto  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters,  has  just  returned  from  a pleasant  trip  to  Chi- 
cago and  other  American  business  centers.  Dick  was  in 
the  “Windy  City”  just  in  time  to  drop  in  and  see  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  at  work. 

R.  Wood  acted  as  pilot  to  a jolly  bunch  who  went  to 
Seven  Palls  on  a fishing  expedition.  The  outing  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  party.  “Bobby”  says  he  caught 
a fish  which  weighed  many  pounds.  Well,  all  right,  let  it 
go  at  that. 

The  Painters’  Union  is  trying  to  stir  up  a little  dissatis- 
faction among  the  journeymen  through  its  agents.  On  one 
large  government  job  the  “walking  boss”  was  forcibly 
ejected  by  the  foreman.  ( 
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tM.reo. 

* PAINT  AND  ^ 
VARNISH  REMOVER 


HARMLESS  TO  WORK  OR  WORKMEN 

Works  like  magic — the  quicke-t  route  to  economical  refinishin'?. 

A big  business  bui.der  for  you  and  popular  with  all  classes. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


GRAINING  ANCIENT  & MODERN 


59  Colored  Illustrations  Pages 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated bo'  k on  graining  ever  published. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY— 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  - 100  William  St.,  New  York 

PRICE  S5.U0  POSTPAID 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces.  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

“Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protect’on  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give  " 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Pa.ste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  leadily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. ■ 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  aqd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  * 

Sample  gtadly  sent  ' 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Straat  (Eitab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WcetcriQ  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factor/ 


Quite  a number  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Master 
Pr,.inters’  Association,  together  with  their  families,  spent  a 
vary  pleasant  outing  at  Port  Credit  on  the  civic  holiday. 

Jas.  Phinnemore  was  in  attendance  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Executive  Board  at  Chicago,  as 
Canada’s  representative.  He  gives  a very  favorable  report 
of  the  proceedings,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  from 
New  Orleans  to  Cleveland,  of  the  International  convention, 
next  February,  will  meet  with  very  general  approval,  al- 
though there  will  be  a few  disappointed  ones  who  were 
boosting  New  Orleans  clubs  and  anticipating  a joyous  trip 
to  the  sunny  South. 

Burns  Answers  His  Critics. 

Hoboken  Shops,  August  20,  1918. 

To  the  Editor: — • 

I wish  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  publishing  my  letter  to 
you  in  July.  I am  also  glad  it  has  caused  some  of  my 
friends  to  take  issue  with  me.  It  shows  in  the  first  place 
the  value  of  The  Painters  Magazine  as  a means  of  discuss- 
ing questions  that  are,  I believe,  important  to  us  all,  and 
while  on  the  subject,  I might  state  that  every  painter  and 
manufacturer  of  paints  and  varnishes  also,  should  make 
the  only  worth  while  trade  paper  we  have  the  public  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  our  rather  complex  business. 

But  my  real  purpose  in  writing  you  today  is  to  point 
out  or  explain  certain  fundamental  principles  that  I have 
observed  in  my  experiences  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
paint  peeling  off  of  galvanized  iron,  and  this  time  I shah 
include  black  sheet  metal  as  well,  as  the  natural  law  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Before  going  into  the  question  in  detail,  I wish  to  say 
that  I feel  complimented  to  be  criticised  by  so  eminent  a 
one  of  the  ablest  painters  in  the  country  today;  and  may 
I add  that  he  came  half  way  with  me  on  the  expansion 
theory,  anyway.  In  reading  over  Mr.  Butts’  letter,  he 
gives  us  his  experience  that  there  is  a chemical  action 
which  is  the  primary  cau^e  of  the  paint  film  letting  go,  and 
states  that  there  is  evidence  of  it  on  the  back  of  the  paint 
film:  but  that  white,  powder-like  substance  can  be  noticed 
on  the  paint  film  for  wood  also. 

I held  the  chemical  action  theory  for  a long  time  until 
I was  convinced,  from  careful  and  long  continued  observa- 
tion, that  it  did  not  explain  why,  in  some  places,  even  on 
the  metal  when  the  paint  generally  let  go,  it  would  stick 
fast,  and  these  places  were  always  the  same.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  window  sills,  the  return  on  the  windows, 
the  shady  parts  of  the  corners  around  the  nails,  on  the 
flat  sides  of  the  corrugations,  and  in  some  places  on  the 
flat  metal  itself. 

I claim  the  paint  will  peel  off  the  metal  under  certain 
known  conditions  whether  the  metal  is  galvanized  or  not, 
and  it  is  caused  by  contraction,  unequal  contraction  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  painted  surface.,  The  reason  it 
lets  go  is  this: — That  which  causes  the  metal  to  contract 
will  cause  paint  to  harden,  and,  therefore,  prevent  the 
paint  film  moving  with  the  metal. 

The  great  amount  of  damage  done  to  steel  passenger 
coaches  during  the  last  winter  proves  that  thin  metal  un- 
der extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  will,  in 
time,  crack  the  paint  film  and  cause  it  to  bulge  or  peel 
off.  I don’t  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  claiming 
it  cannot  be  remedied. 

First  of  all,  we  must  be  sure  of  our  case,  and  the  cure, 
I am  positive,  will  follow.  To  make  a long  story  short,  all 
thin  metal  coated  with  hard  drying  paint  and  under  the 
conditions  I have  outlined,  will,  in  certain  places,  let  go 
in  the  same  place  every  time  you  paint  it,  and  when  these 
conditions  exist,  black  iron  or  steel  will  act  the  same  as 
' galvanized  iron  or  steel. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  some  of  my  fellow  brushmen  or 
technical  men,  I remain, 

P.  J.  Burns. 


A Correction, 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  in  an 
account  of  the  voting  of  the  convention  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Association  of  Master  Painters,  on  the  question  of 
rescinding  Article  4,  Sec.  4,  of  the  by-laws,  the  result 
of  the  vote  was  printed  as  follows:  — 

“For  the  resolution,  6;  against  the  resolution,  11.” 
This  was  a typographical  error.  It  should  have 
read: — 

‘‘For  the  resolution.  26;  against  the  resolution,  11.” 
— Editor  The  Painters  Magazine. 

>j 
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Advice  to  Our  Customers 


We  are  just  beginning  to  win  the  War,  but  it 
will  probably  be  a long  fight  yet  before  the  job 
is  completed  satisfactorily  to  the  Allies — and 
it  will  be  kept  up  vigorously  till  finished. 

There  will  hardly  be  any  vessels  to  spare  to 
bring  over  much  Chalk  in  the  interim,  and 
Whiting  will  become  scarce. 

The  movement  of  anything  but  absolute  war 
necessities  till  late  Spring  will  necessarily  be 
on  a limited  scale. 

If  you  do  not  have  a fair  supply  of  Calcimine 
or  Cold  Water  Paint  on  hand  to  carry  you 
over,  we  respectfully  advise  you  to  order  from 
your  regular  supply  jobber  at  once. 


E A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Munns’  Quality  Calcimine,  Munns’  Wall  Size 
Interior  and  Exterior  Cold  Water  Paints 

217  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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The  Superiority  of  “F-S”  Products  is  admitted. 

“Ef-Es-Co”  gives  a dull,  flat  finish  which  looks  like  enamel 
and  wears  like  paint.  It  flows  freely  under  the  brush  and  is 
durable.  Made  in  white  and  colors.  It’s  a finish  which 
grades  up  with  the  highest  class  of  work. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Eourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War’^ 

(154) 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 

. By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  ■ 


The  intense  heat  of  midsummer  days,  as  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  summer,  has  caused 
many  master  painters  no  small  amount  of  tribula- 
tion and  worry.  During  this  period  there  has  been  an 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  blistering  finish;  this  ailment 
is  set  in  motion  through  shunting  the  car  onto  a switch 
or  side  track  where  the  afternoon  sun  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  heat  has  drawn 
the  oil  and  undried  particles  of  the  varnish  composition 
into  a gaseous  upheaval,  taking  the  form  of  blisters  great 
and  small. 

The  writer  has  had  several  cases  of  this  diflSculty  brought 
to  his  attention  recently  where  the  blisters  have  arisen  to 
almost  the  thickness  of  a man’s  hand  and  to  quite  the  span 
of  it.  Perhaps  this  may  in  part  be  charged  to  what  is 
known  as  the  repeating  process  of  finishing  the  car  ex- 
terior which  is  in  brief  flowing  one  coat  over  another, 
with  only  an  intevral  of  one  day  between  coats. 

Under  this  system  we  have  a mass  of  undried  varnish 
smothered  under  equally  generous  portion  of  varnish  of 
the  same  grade  and  general  characteristics,  with  the  result 
that  when  this  depth  of  varnish  goes  into  service,  except 
in  cases  when  it  is  allowed  a sufficient  time  in  which  to 
dry  and  mature  exhaustively,  it  is  poorly  calculated  to 
stand  up  under  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  when 
the  great  orb  of  light  and  heat  is  focused  upon  the  car 
standing  at  attention. 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  for  the  summer  campaign 
where  the  repeating  process  is  practiced  it  were  the  wiser 
policy  to  use  a medium  hard  drying  varnish  for  both  or 
all  coats  on  the  car  exterior.  Not  a few  roads  apply  three 
coats  of  varnish  to  the  exterior  of  the  passenger  equip- 
ment cars;  where  this  practice  is  in  force  it  would  seem 
to  be  advisable  during  the  summer  to  limit  the  custom 
to  two  coats,  unless,  as  here  indicated,  it  is  elected  to 
employ  the  medium  hard  drying  varnish  for  the  work. 


Two  well  matured  coats  of  varnish  of  an  elastic  grade 
are  preferable  to  three  coats  only  partially  cured  and 
drieu;  markedly  so  when  the  car  is  to  go  at  once  into  serv- 
ice or  into  an  exposure  similar  to  that  referred  to  above. 
Or  if  this  is  not  deemed  advisable,  why  not  a coat  of 
rubbing  varnish  to  precede  the  two  coats  of  finishing?  In 
this  manner  we  should  at  least  have  a firm  and  well  dried 
basic  coat  to  support  the  elastic  depth  of  protective  ma- 
terial and,  to  a substantial  extent,  protect  the  undercoats 
from  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  elements  acting  upon 
the  varnish  and  this  in  turn  responding  to  it. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  blisters  may  develop 
through  the  action  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  under- 
coats; one  or  more  of  these  may  not  be  wholly  dry,  due 
to  an  over-supply  of  oil,  or  to  some  other  agency  working 
along  through  the  law  of  chemistry,  and  in  all  such  in- 
stances the  expansive  action  of  these  mediums  raise  the 
elastic  coat  or  coats  of  varnish  until  it  takes  the  form  of 
blisters;  if  the  varnish  were  entirely  dry  and  hard  when 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  undercoat,  or  coats,  takes 
place,  the  result  would  be  Assuring  of  the  surface. 

However,  we  believe  that  for  the  most  part  the  blisters 
breaking  forth  from  the  finishing  coats  of  varnish  upon 
the  exterior  of  passenger  equipment  cars  are  due  to  the 
causes  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article;  that  is,  to 
the  excessive  elasticity  of  the  finishing  varnish  applied  in 
successive  coatings  without  reference  to  the  drying  con- 
dition of  the  various  coats,  the  main  idea  being  to  get  the 
depth  of  varnish  placed  quickly  and  in  a form  fo  dry  as 
one  coat. 

Heat  and  Cold  Very  Trying. 

The  past  year  with  the  intense  cola  of  winter 
and  the  periods  of  Intense  heat  during  the  sum- 
mer has  been  a particularly  hard  one  upon  varnish 
applied  to  railway  coaches;  it  has  caused  the  varnish  to 
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Certainly  of  best  possible  results  on  every  job,  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  Master  Painter  as  to  Foreman  of  industrial  finishing  room. 

Today  in  thousands  of  plants,  varnishes,  enamels  and  lacquers  are 
Aeron-sprayed  on  every  description  of  v?ood  or  metal  product  and 
there  is  little  or  no  variation  in  uniformity  and  quality  of  finish 
highest  grade  work  is  obtained  on  every  article  or  part,  and  this 
at  a reduction  in  cost. 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co. 

1292  Dorr  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Insuring 


Portable  Painting  Equipment 

makes  just  as  certain,  easy  and  economical  the  better  painting  of  buildings,  struc- 
tural iron,  railroad  car  bodies,  trucks  and  all  stationary  surfaces. 

Oil  paints,  asphaltums  and  like  materials  are  applied  by  the  Aeron  with  com- 
pressed air.  This  sprayed-coating  covers  all  surfaces  evenly  and  thoroughly  in- 
cluding the  ordinarily  inaccessible  places.  There  are  no  skimped  places,  laps'  nor 
brush  marks.  There  is  no  dripping  nor  spattering.  Wastes  are  eliminated. 

On  average  straightaway  work,  one  man  can  spray-paint  100  to  150  sq  yds  an 
hour. 

Workmen  quickly  become  proficient  in  operating  the  Aeron,  and  find  the 
work  considerably  less  tiring  than  when  hand-brushing.  The  work  is  also 
cleaner. 

The  Equipment  is  compact,  easily  portable,  and  sold  on  a strictly  guar- 
anteed basis.  j 6 

Complete  specifications  and  detailed  Ulustrations,  also  full  particulars 
you— wUl  be  gladly  maUed  to 


Highest  Quality  Painting 


flake  and  peel  during  the  winter  and  to  blister  and  bulge 
outward  during  the  summer,  and  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  foreman  painter,  at  least  figuratively,  has  been 
in  the  position  of  the  man  hopping  about  betwixt  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea. 

The  central  plan  in  all  this  game  of  chance  of  handling 
and  using  varnish  seems  to  be,  or  at  any  rate  should  he, 
to  get  the  varnish  properly  flowed  upon  the  surface  in 
surroundings  as  favorable  as  possible,  and  under  the  effects 
of  good,  dry  heat  of  a sufficient  temperature  to  insure 
prompt  drying.  Then,  insist  upon  the  best  limit  for  drying 
possible,  and  beyond  that  trust  to  luck. 

This,  with  the  use  of  a less  elastic  varnish,  or  with 
perhaps  the  use  of  a rubbing  varnish  for  the  first  coat, 
should  prove  the  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the  trouble 
that,  for  Some  time  past,  has  beset  the  master  car  painters 
of  the  country.  Varnish  has  very  much  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  it,  and,  while  it  has  been  improved  and  perfected 
to  an  almost  amazing  extent,  it  gives  expression  to  its 
temperament,  just  as  does  the  creature  it  serves,  for  which 
reason  it  must  be  given  a square  deal  and  decent  show 
for  its  life. 

Rejuvenating  Obsolete  Equipment. 

From  side  tracks  and  out-of-the-way  places  are 
coming  coaches  formerly  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  roads  when  wooden  cars  were  in  fashion.  The 
exigencies  of  war  have  called  them  forth  to  do  duty,  and 
the  paint  shop  is  greeting  them  as  old  friends  long  since 
respected  and  lost  awhile.  After  necessary  repairs  they 
come  in  for  repainting,  and,  while  as  a rule  these  painting 
repairs  are  not  of  an  extensive  description  they  neverthe- 
less make  quite  a volume  of  work  to  handle. 

Many  of  these  ^ cars  are  in  a badly  decayed  shape  as  to 
paintiUg,  and  it  is  considerable  of  a problem  to  know  just 
how  far  to  go  into  the  matter  of  giving  the  finish  new 
life  and  buoyancy  and  a streak  of  respectability  in  ap- 
pearance. Some  painters  are  getting  after  the  old  paint 
structure  very  thoroughly;  even  to  the  extent  of  burning 
off  in  sofe  cases.  Again  the  old  fabric  of  pigment  is  being 
scoured  down  closely  so  that  at  the  end  what  is  left  is 
sound  and  sure  footed.  Then,  about  three  coats  of  oil  color. 


or  an  outside  body  enamel  to  the  same  number,  or  per- 
haps two  coats  are  applied. 

raw  the  two  first  coats  of  color  carry  enough 

raw  linseed  oil  to  bind  the  color  firmly  to  the  surface ^ 

three  parts  turpentine.  The  third  coat 

varnish  enough  finishing 

T +1,-  color  to  give  it  a reasonably  stout  eloss 

system  does  good  work  and  for 
is  renii^^^  coaches  to  be  used  for  miscellaneous  service  It 
IS  really  a very  good  and  durable  way.  ’ 

“'^ch  the  same 

nifno  i surface  is  first  made  as  sound  as  careful  sand- 
papering and  removal  of  the  old  paint  of  a shelly  char- 

wnrieT^th  of  enamel 

win  let  the  car  go  out  with  a nice  appearance. 

old  take  hold  of  the 

* structure  somewhat  better,  we  believe,  than  the 

f^ct  the  enamel,  in 

mil  snu  K ®°^ts  of  enamel  have  a chance  to  shine 

timer’s  past  glory  back  to  It, 
One  of  the  ways  of  taking  care  of  the  interior  surface  is 
to  let  It  go  in  a paint  finish  with  one  coat  of  flat  color 
and  one  coat  of  enamel.  This  chokes  up  many  of  the  deen 
fissures  and  gives  a neat  effect  to  a surface  which  under 
the  varnish  plan  would  be  hard  to  make  presentable  short 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  grinding  down  under  sandpaper 
and  the  application  of  a coat  or  two  of  shellac  and  a 
strong  body  of  varnish. 


Getting  the  Shop  Ready  for  Winter. 

TO  THE  PAINTING  force  as  efficient  as  pos- 

sible, it  should  be  given  comfortable  quarters.  Heat 
ventilation  and  light  are  three  vitally  essential 
factors  among  many.  Heat  we  must  have  not  alone  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workman,  but  to  insure  the  rapid  drying 
of  paint  and  varnish.  Ventilation  also  is  as  necessary  as 
heat  if  we  would  have  the  working  force  healthy,  and  the 
drying  of  paint  and  varnish  sure  and  dependable.  As  to 
light  it  has  bGen  said  that  efliciency  is  measured  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  natural  and  artificial  light  to  be 
had  in  an  available  form. 

The  shop  may  not  be  equipped  with  a full  complement  of 
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His  Land  Life -L^re server 
The  <iAmerican  Qas  zMiask 

HEN  the  gas-clouds  come  rolling  in,  the  American  soldier  feels  safe  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  the  best  gas  mask  worn  by  any  soldier  in  any  country.  Speed  in  putting  the  mask 
on  is  vital,  for  as  one  British  General  said:  “In  gas  warfare  there  are  two  classes — the  quick 
and  the  dead.”  Our  men  are  thoroughly  drilled,  and  everyone  must  be  able  to  put  on  his 
mask  in  six  seconds  or  be  left  behind  when  his  unit  goes  to  the  front. 


There  is  not  a single  case  on  record  of  an  American  soldier  being  gassed  through 
lack  of  chemical  protection  in  the  present  type  of  gas  mask,  If  a man  is  gassed, 
it  is  through  accident  or  delay  in  not  putting  his  mask  on  properly. 

Worn  on  the  chest,  for  instant  use  in  time  of  danger,  the  mask  can  be  put 
on  with  just  fi've  motions  of  the  arms  and  hands.  It  fits  over  the  head  like  a 
baseball  catcher’s  mask.  A nose-clip  closes  the  nostrils,  and  insures  breathing 
only  through  the  tube  connected  with  a canister  filled  with  chemicals,  which 
is  carried  in  the  bag  strapped  to  the  chest.  All  outgoing  air  leaves  the  mask 
through  a flutter-valve  near  the  chin. 

A splendid  record  has  been  achieved  in  producing  gas  masks  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  now  in  France  a mask  for  every  member  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  beside  ample  reserve  supplies.  This  mask  combines  the 
wide  experience  of  the  English  and  French  with  improvements  of  our  own. 


It  is  admittedly  the  best  mask  on  the  Western  Front,  and  gives  twenty  times 
the  protection  of  the  German  mask.  Over  twelve  hundred  selected  men  are 
engaged  in  supervising  production  and  inspection  of  the  masks.  These  men 
wear  the  masks  in  gas-fiUed  test  houses,  experimenting  on  themselves  before 
asking  others  to  try  new  features. 

With  good  discipline  and  thorough  drill,  the  men  soon  become  accustomed 
to  wearing  the  masks  and  have  served  batteries  under  hurricane  fire  for  periods 
of  twelve  hours  without  taking  them  off.  Ball  games  have  been  played  with 
masks  on,  as  a stunt. 

This  page  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  Gas  Defense  Division,  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  so  that  the  American  public  may  have  positive  knowledge  of 
how  adequately  our  men  at  the  front  are  protected  against  gas  attacks.  The 
folks  at  home  should  not  fail  to  urge  their  boys  to  “go  strong  on  the  gas  drill.” 
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The  Enamel  That  Makes  a WHITE  SPOT 
on  Any  Other  White  Enamel  — 


The  most  durable  Floor  Varnish  on  the  Market 


Floor  Finish 


EMIL  CALMAN  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1850 


1 OO  William  Street 


New  York 
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^'iIldo^vs  and  skylights,  etc.,  and  it  is,  therefore,. pertinent 
to  consider  in  what  manner  it  may  be  given  additional 
light.  For  one  thing,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  interior  ot 
many  shops  might  be  made  lighter  through  the  painting 
the  side  walls  and  ceiling  a blank  white;  all  scaffolding, 
girders,  etc.,  to  be  painted  white — making,  in  fact,  the 
entire  interior  white  and  thereby  increasing  the  volume 
of  light  coming  to  the  shop. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  the  amount  of  light  this  manner 
of  painting  the  interior  brings  to  the  shop.  If  a doubter, 
try  the  plan. 

The  average  big  railway  paint  shop  is  altogether  too 
dark  and  dreary,  and  too  much  dependent  upon  the  arti- 
ficial lighting  equipment.  Artificial  light  is  bad  for  the 
eyes  and  for  the  most  part  a constant  strain  upon  the 
vision;  it  produces  weakness  of  the  vision  and  tends  to 
strain  upon  the  system  in  various  ways.  For  proof  of 
this  ask  your  oculist. 

I'he  plan,  then,  of  painting  the  paint  shop  interior  a 
blank  white  and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  keeping  it 
white,  is  one  worth  studying;  along  with  other  measures 
looki,ng  to  the  better  lighting  of  the  plant.  Naturally,  if 
we  must  be  burdened  with  artificial  light,  it  is  best  that 
this  form  of  illumination  be  secured  in  sufficient  volume 
and  of  a grade  to  be  of  substantial  value  to  the  workmen 
in  promoting  their  efficiency  and  giving  them  a content- 
ment not  to  be  enjoyed  otherwise. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  the  government  administration  of 
railroad  affairs  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  output 
per  man  possible  and  as  a sure  means  of  winning  the  war. 
Why  not  take  this  matter  of  light  in  all  seriousness  and 
aim  to  help  win  a point  in  efficiency?  Then,  too,  take  a 
look  over  the  shop  for  any  possible  leaks  of  various  sorts 
before  coid  weather  sets  in;  make  the  shop  .warm  and  tidy 
as  means  at  hand  will  allow.  Get  a certain  hold  on  the 
ventilation;  prepare  for  the  winter  before  it  arrives. 

Is  the  Elimination  of  Varnish  Practicable? 

Men  in  all  seriousness  are  asking  them- 
selves this  question;  even  the  practical  paint  shop 
expert  is  in  many  cases  taking  a look  around  as 
if  it  were  a matter  of  future  accomplishment.  For  the 
outside  of  coaches  enamels  are  now  to  a considerable  ex- 


tent being  employed,  and  to  all  appearances  these  mate>- 
rials  are  becoming  more  popular  right  along.  Some  of  the 
big  roads  are  using  the  enamel  system;  not  a few,  it  is 
said,  doing  away  with  varnish  coats  altogether,  especially 
upon  a certain  class  of  cars,  such  as,  for  example,  express 
and  mail  cars.  Others  still  Insist  upon  the  use  of  at 
least  one  coat  of  varnish  over  the  enamel  as  a better  pro- 
tection to  the  surface  and  especially  upon  surfaces  having 
lettering  applied  to  them. 

This  has  been  one  objection,  in  many  quarters,  to  the 
use  of  enamels,  namely,  that  in  lettering  over  them  it 
becomes  necessary  to  pencil  varnish  the  sign  work,  or  to 
apply  one  coat  of  varnish  over  the  entire  car  exterior. 

Again  the  point  has  been  raised  that  the  average  enamel 
cannot  be  cleaned  at  terminals  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  regularly  varnished  surface  is  cleanable. 
With  the  application  of  varnish  over  the  enamel  finish 
the  certainty  of  cleaning  it  becomes  an  established  fact. 
Even  on  the  inside  of  the  car  the  varnish  substitutes — 
that  is,  mediums  containing  a varnish  base  united  with 
certain  oils— are  being  quite  extensively  employed  in  some 
quarters  with  reported  satisfaction. 

So,  take  it  all  in  all,  varnish  appears  to  be  having  a 
spell  of  diminished  use,  except  upon  the  very  best  class 
of  equipment.  This  is  said  to  be  an  admission  that  varnish 
is  still  the  indispensable  and  superior  material;  that  as 
a protective  medium  it  remains  foremost.  Varnish  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cleanable  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions; it  also  confers  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied  a distinction  which  no  other  medium  is  equal  to — 
in  a word,  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  painting  and 
finishing  processes. 

And  yet,  despite  this  fact,  its  friends  are  able  to  note 
froni  day  to  day  the  restricted  use  imposed  upon  it.  They 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a fate  may  befall  it  equal  to  that 
which  the  wonderful  one  boss  shay  was  forced  to  suffer 
in  the  ancient  days.  They  are  almost  ready  to  confess 
that,  with  the  advent  of  enamels,,  oil  paint  and  similar 
concoctions,  the  ever  ready  and  brilliant  and  altogether 
fairly  marvelous  varnish  may  be  compelled  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  the  paint  shop  orchestra.  However,  have  faith 
in  varnish.  It  is  indispensable,  and  it  still  leads  the  pro- 
cession. 


I Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Curtailment  of  Auto  Output 
Should  Stimulate  Painting 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


The  almost  radical  curtailment  of  the  out- 
put of  the  automobile  manufacturing  plants,  due 
to  be  in  force  ere  this  reaches  the  reader,  will,  we 
believe,  prove  a stimulus  to  the  car  painting  business 
rather  than  a depressing  factor.  There  is  due  to  develop 
a lively  traffic  in  second  hand  cars,  and  as  a rule  the 
second  hand  vehicle  is  one  that  needs  painting  repairs. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  need  to  become  alarmed  at_the 
prospect;  and  many  far-seeing  painters  with  whom  we 
have  talked  concerning  the  matter  are  of  the  opinion  that 
business  will  improve  with  the  decrease  of  new  cars  com- 
ing to  the  market.  The  old  ones  will  have  to  be  used 
longer;  repairs  will  have  to  be  made,  and,  of  course,  this 
will  include  painting  repairs,  so'  that  taken  altogether  the 
painter  is  fast  coming  to  his  opportunity. 

Personally,  we  believe  that  for  the  next  few  months  car 
painting  will  take  the  form  of  heavy  repairs — resurfacing 
and  repainting,  principally.  This  class  of  work  will  natur- 
ally fill  the  shop  up  more  rapidly,  and  tend  to  conges- 
tion in  limited  quarters,  but,  if  handled  rightly,  a fine 
run  of  profit  may  be  had  from  the  business. 

If  possible  some  touch-up-and-varnish  Jobs  should  be 
sandwiched  in  between  the  heavy  repainting  ones,  which 
will  help  to  move  the  equipment  and  prevent  any  pro- 
tracted congestion.  This  business  of  repainting  is  very 
likely  to  continue  until  after  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until 
such  time  as  the  government  consents  to  release  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  into  the  channels  of  making  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  looks  very  much  to  the  writer  like  the  chance  of  a 


lifetime  for  the  painter  to  get  that  full  measure  of  busi- 
ness he  has  long  wished  for.  It  is  not  the  time  for  him 
to  hide  his  light  under  a bushel,  but  rather  to  set  his 
torch  aloft  where  it  will  be  seen  of  all  men. 

Good  Advertising  Needed. 

GODD  advertising  will  be  one  of  the  means  of 
acquainting  the  public  with  the  goods  he  has  to 
offer.  There  are  various  forms  of  this  publicity 
and  among  them  we  know  of  none  more  direct  and  con- 
vincing, or  more  reliable,  than  that  afforded  by  the  week- 
ly or  daily  paper  of  the  community.  But  above  all,  the 
best  class  of  advertising  will  prove  that  which  turns  out 
the  car  equipment  painted  in  a thoroughly  good  condi- 
tion and  in  a style  representative  of  all  that  the  best 
traditions  of  the  craft  have  to  offer,  both  in  durability  and 
choice  of  colors  and  finishing. 

The  color  schemes  are  to  be  limited,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  dark,  snbdued  shades  and  hues,  embracing  blues, 
greens,  blacks  and  dark  browns  and  deep  maroons,  wine 
colors  and  the  lakes  of  various  sombre  shades.  All  these 
colors  are  susceptible  of  most  pleasing  contrasts  when 
striped  with  fine  lines  of  lighter  colors,  even  lighter  shades 
of  the  same  field  color. 

In  using  combinations  of  colors  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
fine one’s  choice  to  not  more  than  two  colors.  The  three 
and  four-color  combination  for  the  pleasure  car  has  prac- 
tically disappeared,  as  it  deserved  to.  There  never  was 
any  reai  art— in  fact,  not  even  good  taste— in  the  choice 
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KiU  the  Hun 
Kill  His  Hope 


Bavonet  and  Bo 

-both  kil 
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*NE  KILLS  the  Hun,  the  other 
kills  his  hope.  And  to  kill  his  hope 
of  victory  is  as  essential  right  now 
as  to  kill  his  fighting  hordes.  For 
while  hope  lasts,  the.  Wolf  of 
Prussia  will  force  his  subject  soldiers 
to  the  fighting  line. 

We  have  floated  other  loans,  built 
a great  fleet  of  ships,  sunk  pirate 
submarines,  sent  our  men  across  and 
shown  the  Kaiser’s  generals  what 
American  dash  and  grit  and  initia- 
tive can  do.  The  Hun  has  felt  the 
sting  of  our  bullets  and  the  thrust 


of  our  bayonets.  He  is  beginning 
to  understand  America  Aroused — 
to  dread  the  weight  of  our  arms 
and  energy. 

This  is  a crucial  moment.  Noth° 
ing  can  so  smother  the  Hun  morale, 
so  blast  his  hopes,  as  a further 
message  from  a hundred  million 
Freemen,  a message  that  says  in 
tones  that  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
‘‘Our  lives,  our  dollars,  our  ALL — 
these  are  in  the  fight  for  that 
Liberty  which  was  made  sacred  by 
the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.” 


Buy  U,  S.  Government  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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Look  at  them  — up  there  in 
the  sky! 

It’s  those  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil  prices  — gone  up  so  high 
that  the  painter  can  hardly 
“see”  them. 

Fortunately  — Sealerine  will 
save  the  dayl  One  gallon  of 
Sealerine,  costing  less  than 
linseed  oil  saves  two  gallons  of 
that  precious  liquid. 

Mix  Sealerine  with  paint  and — presto! — 
you  get  200  more  square  feet  of  coverage. 

SEALERINE 

□ REG.  os  PAT  OFFICE 

The  Silent  Partner  of  Paint 

Sealerine  is  a chemically  prepared  oil — 
on  the  market  for  31  years. 

It  puts  snap,  class  and  beauty  in  the 
finis'hed  job — and  makes  it  more  durable. 

No  paint  shop  is  complete  without  at 
least  a few  cases  of  Sealerine.  It  does 
more — at  less  cost — and  shows  a' bigger 
profit  out  of  every  job. 

Send  for  handsome  poster — explaining  the 
many  valuahie  uses  of  Sealerine— and  giving 
specific  directions  on  its  use . This  poster  is 
sent  free  cmd  postpaid,  upon  request. 

SEALERINE  is  handled  by  leading 
distributors  throughout  the  United  States 
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of  colors  which  converted  the  car  surface  into  a modern 
version  of  Joseph’s  coat.  The  modestly  painted  car  mak- 
ing limited  use  of  colors  in  the  matter  of  various  shades 
employed,  is  after  all  the  most  attractive  one,  and  will 
live  longest  in  memory.  Hence,  we  repeat,  stick  to  the 
one  or  two-color  plan,  with  enough  attractive  striping  to 
set  off  the  color  possibilities  of  the  job,  and  then,  by  sub- 
stantial surfacing  and  finishing,  aim  to  make  the  work 
not  only  splendid  to  look  at,  but  one  to  build  a com- 
munity prestige  on.  That’s  most  excellent  advertising, 
and  a mighty  good  foundation  to  build  a business  upon. 

Work  Over  Old  Foundation. 

IT  IS  PROBABLE  THAT  IN  the  repainting  of  cars  there 
will  be  a large  call  for  the  work  to  he  done  over  the 
old  paint  foundation.  This  class  of  painting  calls  for 
a clos  inspection  and  a good  knowledge  of  surface  con- 
ditions and  their  expected  developments.  Some  surfaces 
bearing  a close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance and  condition  must  have  an  entirely  different 
treatment,  due  to  their  different  composition  and  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  film,  etc. 

These  various  conditional  matters  need  to  be  very  care- 
fully studied  before  prescribing  a plan  of  repainting  the 
olu  paint  surface.  After  washing,  it  is  in  order  to  sand- 
paper the  old  surface  down  hard  and  close  as  a means 
of  grinding  off  a certain  part  of  the  old  film,  case  hard- 
ened and  devoid  of  strength  and  suppleness.  Get  as  much 
of  this  off  as  may  he  without,  of  course,  making  the  labor 
expense  too  great.  Nevertheless,  this  close  sandpapering 
makes  a foundation  more  secure  and  more  replete  with 
vitality  through  having  lost  the  main  portion  of  “dead 
timber.’’ 

This  reduction  of  the  surface  is  in  many  cases  likely 
to  disclose  deep  checks  which  to  fill  or  get  rid  of  will  call 
for  a paint  mixture  to  be  applied  with  a brush  and  when 
set  up  stiff  enough  to  permit,  pressed  into  the  crevices 
with  a wide  scraping  knife. 

This  work  should  be  cleanly  performed  with  but  little 
of  the  filling  pigment  left  on  the  surface,  for  when  dry 
it  gives  a good  job  of  work  for  some  one  to  remove  the 
stray  particles.  It  should  likewise  be  smoothly  done  for 
still  another  reason;  namely,  that  of  sandpapering;  when 
a lot  of  the  pigment  is  allowed  to  collect  on  the  surface, 
or  when  the  material  is  roughly  and  excessively  applied, 
it  will  cost  no  small  amount  to  cut  everything  down 
smooth  ana  fit  the  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  fol- 
lowing coat. 

This  crack  filling  method  should  not  be  taken  up,  how- 
ever, until  a coat  of  some  clean  surfacing  material — a 
combination  of  white  lead  and  an  oxide  paint,  for  ex- 
ample— has  been  applied  and  permitted  to  dry  thoroughly. 
This  material  ought  properly  to  be  worked  thin  enough  to 
penetrate  the  fissures  rather  freely  and  deeply  in  order 
to  make  a foot-hold  for  the  crevice  filling  material  to 
come  after.  Should  this  practice  fail  completely  to  fill 
the  cracks  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  hard  drying 
putty — regular  carriage  putty — and  thin  it  down  with 
turpentine  to  a condition  to  work  freely  from  the  blade 
of  the  scraping  knife,  and  with  this  material  go  carefully, 
over  the  surface  choking  up  all  the  partially  fissures  and 
making  everything  intact. 

Sandpapering  Should  Be  Thorough. 

WITH  THE  SURFACE  THUS  TAKEN  care  of  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  a space  of  not  less  than  14 
hours,  the  sandpapering  should  be  made  through 
enough  to  reauce  the  facing  up  material  to  a smooth  and 
level  condition,  after  which  the  color  may  be  applied. 
Again  the  condition  of  the  work  may  be  such  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  out  a foundation  of  rough  stuff  of 
sufficient  number  of  coats  to  rub  down  both  level  and 
smooth,  meanwhile  stopping  all  checks  and  traces  of  them. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  this  form  of  stopping  the  fis- 
sures is  only  a temporary  affair,  designed  principally  to 
delay  the  time  when  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
move either  through  burning  off  or  by  the  application  of 
some  sort  of  paste  or  liquid  paint  and  varnish  remover 
the  old  fabric  of  material. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  these  jobs  the  new  foundation 
built  up  over  the  old  fabric  will  be  found  to  wear  most 
durably,  while  in  others  the  reverse  will  be  true.  The 
result  will  rest  largely  with  the  composition  of  the  old 
paint  structure;  if  it  is  virile  and  sufficiently  full  of  life 
it  will  stand  the  strain  finely. 

If  lacking  this  element  and  a certain  chemical  resource 
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The  Dawn  of  a New 


Paperhanging  Era 


—the  PENN  PASTE  Era,  because  Penn  Paste  has  been  tested  and  adopted 
for  use  in  hundreds  of  cities,  totalling  millions  of  buckets  of  paste  last  year; 
because  Penn  Paste  more  than  satisfies  every  need  of  the  paperhanger.  The 
approval  of  its  merits  has  been  universal. 

PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

is  the  standard  dry  material  for  wall  paper  paste 

Disappointment  in  other  pastes  has  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  Penn  Paste.  Best  known 
for  its  effective  and  practical  working  qualities,  great  spreading  and  easy  flowing  capacity  and  free 
sliding  properties.  Mixes  perfectly  in  cold  water. 

We  are  Guaranteeing  Immediate  Deliveries 

That  guarantee  means  exactly  what  it  says — you  get  your  order  filled  promptly,  without  vexatious 
delay  and  the  costly  holding  up  of  your  work.  Your  Wall  Paper  or  Paint  and  Oil  Jobber  will 
will  deliver  the  goods. 


Write  for  a Sample  at  Once 
and  Test  It  for  Yourself 

PENN  PASTE  MILLING  CO. 

Millers  of  Paste  Flour 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Meets  every  requirement  of  the  Food  Administration 
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it  will  fail  with  only  a comparatively  short  period  of  wear 
to  its  credit. 

As  we  have  said  in  previous  issues  of  The  Magazine,  the 
only  safe,  or  at  any  rate,  the  only  sure  and  certainly  de- 
pendable plan  is  to  strip  the  old  film  of  material  quite  off 
and  put  in  its  place  a new  and  reliable  material  contain- 
ing all  the  elements  of  power  and  capacity  for  wear.  And 
In  all  these  processes  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
is  quality,  both  in  labor  and  material  that  counts  ulti- 
mately for  the  greatest  good  of  the  painter. 

You  have  read  the  story,  doubtless,  of  Barney  Kroger, 
the  owner  of  440  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who  declares  his  success  to  be  due  principally  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  goods  sold.  His  slogan  has  always  been 
quality  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

No  better  slogan  could  be  adopted  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness than  that.  Quality  will  count;  it  will  get  customers 
and  hold  them.  It  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  business. 
Any  man  who  puts  quality  into  his  work  and  into  articles 
of  sales  will  find  the  people  seeking  him. 

The  automobile  owner  is  no  different  than  the  buyer  of 
groceries;  both  are  concerned  in  getting  value  received, 
and  perhaps  something  over. 

Quality  Essential  to  Success. 

WE  MAY  SAFELY  TAKE  IT,  THEN,  that  with  this 
fact  of  quality  made  the  basis  of  the  business,  the 
painter  is  in  a fair  way  to  succeed;  he  at  least  has 
the  key  to  success,  and  other  thinge  being  equal,  it  is 
bound  to  come  to  him; 

It  is  a good  plan,  when  painting  the  car,  to  give  the 
top  some  attention,  providing  it  comes  with  the  vehicle. 
It  confers  a shabby  look  upon  the  car  to  have  it  go  out 
finished  with  the  bare  exception  of  the  top.  If  a leather 
or  leather  imitation  it  will  probably  need  some  brightening 
up  either  through  the  medium  of  a dressing  or  a brushing. 
There  are  many  different  materials  on  the  market  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  a wise  policy  to  apply  the 
material  sparingly.  This  has  reference  to  the  shop  made 
material,  as  well  as  to  that  bought  in  the  open  market. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  apply  a renovat- 
ing suostance  which  will  add  quite  as  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  top,  without  imparting  to  the  material  any- 
thing to  take  hold  and  prove  injurious  to  the  fabric. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  pantisote  materials.  Leather, 
hand  buffed  or  machine  buffed  will  need,  when  the  enamel 
becomes  worn  off  or  is  beginning  to  wear,  a dressing  to 
prserve  it;  previous  to  this  condition,  such  treatment  will 
he  unnecessary — in  fact,  considered  by  many  first  class 
artisans  even  harmful. 

The  leather  top  so  long  as  the  enamel  remains  in  a 
good  state  of  wear  will  need  nothing  more  than  washing 
oft'  as  it  becomes  dirty  with  a soft  wool  sponge  dipped 
into  a weak  solution  of  castile  soap,  and  then  rinsed  clean 
with  clean  soft  water,  and  dried  with  a chamois  skin.  In 
the  case  of  mohair  tops  the  cleaning  method  should  con- 
sist of  a smart  brushing  with  a whisk  broom.  The  use 
of  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  alcohol,  or  any  other  solvent 
for  cleaning  the  mohair  top  will  prove  ruinous  to  the 
fabric,  the  rubber  interlining  which  is  a feature  of  all 
genuine  mohair  top  fabric,,  being  easily  dissolved  by  the 
mediums  above  mentioned. 

Top  and  Upholstery  Treatment. 

The  INTERIOR  OF  THE  TOP,  and  the  upholstery  fur- 
nishings are  a part  of  the  car  which  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  painter  to  look  after  before  the 
vehicle  leaves  the  shop.  The  vacuum  cleaner  here  comes 
in  handy;  in  fact,  it  is  a fairly  indispensable  contrivance 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  upholstery  of  a majority  of  cars. 
Instead  of  blowing  or  stirring  the  dirt  around  with  a 
broom  or  a beating  strap,  the  vacuum  machine  catches 
up  the  dirt  and  takes  it  away. 

There  are  some  cars,  however,  with  the  upholstery  fur- 
nishings so  delicate  in  texture  that  brushing  with  an  or- 
dinary whisk  broom,  or  even  sucking  the  dirt  up  with 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  has  a tendency  to  disturb  or  injure 
the  soft,  silken  finish  of  the  weave  of  the  goods.  In  all 
such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a soft  point  broom 
specially  made  for  the  work,  or  a brush  of  equally  soft 
bristles. 

All  these  features  of  the  upholstery  fittings  will  need  to 
he  studied  carefully,  and  a treatment  given  suited  to  the 
texture  of  the  fabric.  Perhaps  some  of  these  furnishings 
will  be  found  with  stains  and  smears,  and,  while  it  is  not 
strictly  the  painter’s  affair  to  take  over  this  class  of  renova- 
tion, it  will  be  appreciated  by  most  car  owners  and  paid 
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When  Labor  Is 
Scarce 

Don’t  Waste  It 
Mixing  Paints 

WHEN  you  are  up 
against  it  for  help, 
keep  your  men  busj' 
spreading  paint  that  is 
already  prepared. 

Don’t  get  way  behind 
on  your  jobs  by  losing 
time  mixing  lead,  oil, 
zinc,  turpentine  and  pig- 
ment. Use 


HIGH  STANDARD 
LIQUID  • PAINT- 

Spreads  far  — covering 
300  to  400  square  feet 
per  gallon  — two  coats. 
Brushes  evenly  and 
easily,  which  saves  addi- 
tional labor. 

You  also  save  time  by 
having  customers  select 
colors  from  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Color  Card. 

Jhe  CowQ  Brothers 
Companif 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 


T'p'  VOTT  want  to  land  the  best 
jobs  at  prices  that  pay 
you  good  profit,  write  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Service  Dept.  They  will  orig- 
inate complete  color  plans  that  will 
turn  the  trick. 
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for  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Beautiful^  because  of  its  soft,  restful,  flat  tones. 

Economical^  because  of  its  large  spread  and 
easy  working  qualities. 

Satisfying,  because  it  does  not  show  brush 
marks,  and  will  not  chip,  crack  or  peel. 

An  oil  base,  washable  enamel  made  in  white  and 
attractive  colors. 

Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  quality  are  Master 
Varnish,  Flexico  White  Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor 
Finish.  IN rite  for  booklet. 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1407  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Varnish  Makers  for  O’ver  40  Tears 


for,  if  such  splotches  and  blurs  are  removed.  By  saturat- 
ing a piece  of  the  same  goods  as  the  upholstery  with  ether, 
and  rubbing  the  doth  smartly  over  the  stain  it  will  be 
removed  in  most  cases. 

If  the  strength  of  the  ether  needs  to  be  reduced  this 
«nay  be  done  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Ether  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol,  either  pure  grain  or  denatured, 
but  being  inflammable  and  possessed  of  a heavy  vapor,  this 
mixing  should  be  practiced  with  great  care,  as  should  the 
use  of  the  mixture.  However^  this  combination  of  mediums 
has  the  advantage  of  being  harmless  to  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  so  far  as  we  know  is  unexcelled  for  the  work 
here  mentioned. 


Old  Country  Painting  Methods. 


To  the  Editor: 

Regarding  Mr.  Beck’s  experience,  in  the  Painters  Mag- 
azine for  July,  concerning  apprentices,  their  failures, 
etc.,  and  the  remedy,  will  say  that  I had  some  similar  ex- 
perience in  learning  my  trade  in  Sweden  forty-four  years 
ago. 

Painting  business  there  at  that  time,  I think,  was  at 
its  climax,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  European  coun- 
tries and  America.  Most  every  first  and  second  class 


house  was  decorated,  more  or  less — all  the  public  build- 
ings and  churches,  castles  and  palaces,  especially. 

A father  could  well  afford  to  let  his  son  serve  appren- 
ticeship and  become  a journeyman  or  artist  in  painting 
and  decorating. 

The  apprentice  boys  were  taken  in  when  only  fifteen 
or  seventeen  years  old.  They  did  not  expect  to  be  paid 
much  in  wages  until  they  had  become  efficient  enough 
in  about  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  main  idea  was 
to  learn  to  do  painting  of  the  best  workmanship,  in  such 
of  its  branches  as  their  natural  ability  inclined  them. 

I remember  well  when  I was  in  it.  I had  it  fixed  in  my 
mind  that  to  be  a real  painter  I had  to  master  the  art 
of  graining,  marbleing,  drawing  lines,  painting  carriages 
and  striping  them.  This  was  the  common  work  required 
of  a common  journeyman. 

In  the  evening  we  attended  the  drawing  school.  There 
we  had  to  study  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  perspective, 
drawing  all  kinds  of  scrolls  and  ornaments,  landscapes 
casts;  and,  then,  in  the  life  class,  draw  and  paint  from 
nature,  nude  man  or  woman  posing  in  front  of  us. 

Now  all  this  helped  to  develop  the  eye  for  form.  With 
this  as  a foundation,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  de- 
signs, decorate,  paint  signs,  grain  and  imitate  anything, 
no  matter  how  intricate  in  form  or  shape. 

In  the  paint  shops  we  had  to  serve  and  tend  to  the 
journeyman. 

By  and  by  the  work  I had  from  the  drawing  school  be- 
came more  and  more  interesting.  Whenever  I saw  any- 
thing that  appealed  to  me  in  shape  or  beauty  I was 
ready  to  take  a copy  of  it  or  sketch,  as  there  were  lots 
of  decorations  in  all  kinds  of  styles  to  be  seen.  It  was 
a continuous  study  and  pleasure. 

Since  1 came  over  to  this  country  the  painting  and 
decorating  has  gradually  declined.  There  are  two  spe- 
cial reasons  for  it: — The  ready-mixed  paint,  fiooding  the 
country  with  its  advertisements,  and  the  labor  union’s 
mistake  in  taking  in  as  members  those  who  are  not  ef- 
ficient, and  thus,  before  the  public,  degrading  them- 
selves. Then  their  by-laws  demand  wages  for  appren- 
tices which  shuts  off  the  chance  for  the  boys  until  they 
are  too  old  to  want  to  learn  anything. 

In  this  situation  it  will  not  pay  for  a master  painter 
to  have  apprentice  boys  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old 
who  at  that  age  are  willing  and  inclined  to  learn;  the 
unions  demand  that  he  pay  his  apprentices  ?2  a day  or 
more. 

He  has  to  get  them  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  years,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  get  some  work  out  of  them.  There  are 
very  few  young  men  at  that  age  willing  to  learn  any- 
thing else  than  just  plain  brush  hand  work. 

The  apprentice  is  continually  looking  for  a raise  in  his 
wages,  but  does  not  increase  in  efficiency.  He  has  soon 
to  join  the  union  and  then  he  becomes  equal  to  about 
75  per  cent,  of  them  who  don’t  know  any  more  or  expect 
to  learn  any  more  about  painting. 

Some  day  they  go  out  to  contract  themselves,  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  nature  of  paint.  They  just  buy 
the  ready-mixed  stuff,  etc.,  and  then  they  are  so-called 
master  painters.  With  this  condition  I think  painting 
is  getting  to  be  a lost  art. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  the  trade  on  a higher 
ground?  In  the  medical  science  the  doctors,  in  treating 
the  ailments  of  their  patients,  try  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  sickness.  When  that  is  done,  nature  does  the 
healing. 

Applying  this  law  to  the  abnormal  conditions  today 
concerning  painting,  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  nature 
and  have  the  painting  business  put  on  a sound  basis, 
some  similar  lines  as  was  in  practice  among  the  old  mas- 
ter painters. 

In  Sweden  all  the  different  trades  were  protected  by 
laws  so  that  no  others  could  work  in  the  trade  unless 
trained  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  I remember  work- 
ing together  with  some  of  those  old-timers.  They  called 
that  time  in  Swedish,  “Scoo  tidm.” 

A master  painter  at  that  time  was  highly  honored  as 
a citizen,  and  often  classed  as  what  they  called  statsfull- 
maktig,”  or  “full  mighty.’’ 

The  boys  were  accepted  at  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
old  as  apprentices,  and  had  to  serve  from  four  to  eight 
years  before  they  became  journeymen.  They  also  had 
to  make  a sample  piece  of  work,  generally  a small  table 
grained  and  ornaments  and  lines  imitating  inlaid  cabinet 
work.  This  sample  was  brought  to  the  city  council  or 
magistrate  and  examined.  If  accepted,  the  apprentice 
then  received  a kind  of  diploma  they  call  gesallbityg. 
He  also  received  a pass  book,  wherein  was  stated  that 
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he  had  served  so  long  with  the  master  painter,  N.  H., 
in  the  city  of  S.,  and  had  passed  as  qualified  to  do  the 
work  of  painting. 

This  book  was  to  be  presented  when  applying  for  work 
in  some  other  shop,  and  dated  the  day  he  began  to  work 
and  handed  back  to  him  the  date  of  his  discharge.  The 
master  painter  was  to  mark  in  this  book  also  any  faults, 
or,  if  pleased,  a good  recommendation,  etc.  I have  seen 
many  of  those  books  as  used  by  the  journeyman  showing 
his  book  with  pride,  where  he  had  been  working  so  or 
so  long,  with  many  good  recommendations,  in  short 
that  were  well  known  for  doing  fine  work. 

The  master  painter  also  had  to  make  a good  sample 
or  refer  to  some  of  his  work  done  as  journeyman  before 
he  could  establish  in  business  as  master  painter. 

This  sample  was  often  a work  of  art  in  decoration  or 
picture  of  a landscape,  or  anything  he  was  most  inclined 
to  do. 

In  those  old  shops  the  work  was  almost  all  kinds  of 
painting.  In  the  winter  the  shop  was  full  of  all  kinds 
of  furniture  to  be  painted  and  decorated  and  polished, 
also  coaches  and  sleighs  and  other  things.  Sometimes’ 
when  the  work  was  slack,  they  were  making  their  own 
brushes  from  bristles  bought  from  the  farmers  at  from 
50  cents  to  per  pound.  They  also  made  sandpaper, 
ground  paint,  etc. 

A job  of  painting  was  not  meant  to  he  only  coated 
over  but  to  be  finished  complete,  showing  no  unevenness 
Of  ^ tne  surface  or  flaws.  It  had  to  be  smooth  and  the 
paint  applied  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  that  it  was 
done  with  a brush.  They  used  blenders  after  the  paint 
■was  put  on  first  with  an  ordinary  brush.  The  work  of 
preparing  the  surface  before  painting  was  the  most  ex- 
acting and  required  skill. 

On  new  -woodwork  they  often  had  to  spread  over  with 
a putty  made  of  one  batch  of  linseed  oil  and  whiting  to 
^ boiled  well  and  mi’xed 

thickness  of  keg  lead,  then  those  two 
batches  were  wen  mixed  together.  This  was  spread  over 
surface  with  spatulas  made  of  such  wood  as  was 
ne°eded^^^'^^*^’  oi’  three  processes  were 

If  this  was  done  well  the  surface  would  he  even  and 
did  not  need  so  much  rubbing,  with  pumice  stone  rigni 
in  the  paint.  "When  applied  as  underscoat  sometimes 
they  rubbed  it  with  water  and  pumice  stone  like  the 
coach  painter.  This  was  done  on  interior  woodwork 
furniture,  etc.  On  coaches  they  used  less  of  the  paste.  ’ 
the  price  per  square  foot  was  three  or  four  times  more 
than  painting  at  present.  The  old  painters  had  to  make 
their  own  paints  very  often.  There  were  a few  colors 
only  from  chemicals,  madder  roots,  and  cochineal  reds 
and  the  Alizarin  group.  The  green  was  mostly  allied  of 
ciopper  and  verdigris,  or  green  clay.  They  also  had 
zeinober,  a natural  Vermillion.  Sienna  and  umber  were 
used  much,  and  ochers.  The  raw  sienna  and  umber  they 
roasted  in  open  frying  pans,  sometimes,  to  get  the  shade 
they  wanted. 

With  all  the  conditions  as  stated,  it  was  not  so  con- 
venient for  the  novice  to  get  paint  and  smear.  If  some- 
-n^anted  to  paint  some  small  things  themselves 
they  had  to  go  to  the  paint  shop  to  buy  it  by  the  pound. 
The  paint  stores  were  few  and  handled  only  materials  to 
make  paint  of,  tools,  varnishes,  etc 

There  were  unions  of  specially  'skilled  painters,  who 
contracted  also.  , vmu 

some  of  these  principles  were  applied  again 
■we  could  meet  the  people  in  a more  satisfactory  and  re- 
spectable manner  and  demand  a social  standing  As  it 
now  IS,  I sometimes  feel  ashamed  that  I am'  only  a 
®®P®'='ully  among  strangers,  who  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  painter  I am. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  first  necessary  step  should 
among  the  painters  themselves;  to  weed  out 
^ novices  and  handy  jacks, 

laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
Plumbers  have  it.  Our  trade  is  as 

essential  as  theirs. 

Then  all  handy  jacks  who  put  out  a sign  stating  they 
are  decorators,  etc.,  should  he  prosecuted.  We  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  color  grinding  business,  hut 
have  our  own  mills  and  employ  our  own  men  to  grind 
paints,  and  never  patronize  a color  grinder  nor  any  ready- 
mixed  paint  makers  save  those  who  will  complv  with  our 
regulations.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Olson. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

August  16,  1918. 


A Painter’s  Success 

Good  varnishing  is  the  paint- 
er’s best  advertisement.  People 
hear  about  his  work  or  see  it. 
This  makes  them  call  him  in  for 
their  best  jobs.  That  is  why  it 
pays  to  use 

Murphy  Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

It  imparts  a beautiful  finish 
which  holds  its  lustre  in  spite  of 
wear  and  weather.  It  has  a great 
space  covering  capacity  and  is 
economical.  Use  it  for  all  your 
jobs.  There  is  a grade  for  every 
purpose. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  TJnivernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Satisfactory  new  trade  price  and 
discounts.  Write  for  information 
about  Murphy  co-operation. 

MurphyYarnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  • 

Uhlcago 

Doagall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 
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The  World’s  Standard  for|Zinc  Products 


I^TO  degree  of  skill  in 
^ ^ applying  paint  will 
make  up  for  poor  quality 
in  the  paint  itself. 

/ Bt’^t  painter’s  skill  plus 
the  understanding  of  the 
value  of  New  Jersey  Zinc 
in  paint  that  enables  him 
to  build  up  a permanent 
business  in  his  locality. 

Names  of  makers  of  zinc 
paints  and  lead  and  zinc 
ground  together  in  oil,  sent 
on  request. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago : Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Fourth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  Week  of  September  23rd 


Quantity  of  Paint  Required. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  paint  users.  In  these  suggestions  the  com- 
pany lays  stress  upon  the  need  of  employing  a competent 
painter.  The  italics  are  ours:  — 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  paint)  required  to  coyer  a 
given  area,  measure  the  length  and  width  of  the  building 
and  obtain  the  perimeter  or  number  of  feet  around  the 
building.  Multiply  this  by  the  average  height  and  the 
product  will  be  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  painted. 

A good  paint  should  cover  SOO  square  feet  of  surface, 
two  coats,  per  gallon  of  paint.  Divide  the  number  of 
square  feet  to  be  painted  by  3b0,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
number  of  gallons  that  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  or- 
dinary surface.  A very  porous,  rough  or  scaly  surface  will 
naturally  take  up  more  paint.  If  three-coat  work  is  de- 
sired, half  again  as  much  paint  will  be  needed. 

Don’t  forget  to  employ  a good  painter.  Any  paint  must 
be  well  brushed  out  and  a lazy  workman  will  spoil  an 
otherwise  perfect  job  by  neglecting  to  spread  the  paint 
properly. 

Don’s  overlook  the  necessity  of  shellacking  all  knots,  sappy 
or  pitchy  spots  before  applying  the  first  coat.  Don’t  paint 
a damp  or  green  surface,  as  no  paint  will  adhere  properly 
under  such  circumstances.  Don’t  forget  that  yellow  pine 
is  very  hard  to  paint,  and  must  be  well  seasoned  if  suc- 
cess would  attend  your  efforts.  Don’t  use  ochers  of  any 
description  for  priming.  Use  the  same  paint  that  Is  to 
be  used  for  finishing  coats,  thinning  it,  however,  according 
to  the  directions  accompanying  each  can.  _ Don’t  try  to 
paint  over  a surface  which  has  scaled  or  blistered  without 
wire  brushing  or  burning  off  the  old  paint.  Don  t forget 
that  the  better  the  paint  the  better  the  job,  and  the  more 
satisfaction  and  service  will  be  produced.  That’s  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

The  company  has  just  issued  a portfolio,  containing  eight 
color  plates.  The  plates  show  the  combinationa  of  colors 
of  the  company’s  paints.  Accompanying  the  portfolio  is  a 
two-page  folder  descriptive  of  the  contents.  Copies  of  these 
specimen  plates  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Harrison 
Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Demand  for  Silica. 

Silica,  which  is  now  used  extensively  as  an  “inert”  in 
paints,  and  has  been  largely  specified  in  government  speci- 
fications, is  an  oxide  of  the  metal,  silicon,  * 

one  atom  of  the  silicon,  to  two  of  oxygen.  It  has  been 
used  for  years  by  many  of  the  largest  paint  grinders. 

Silver  Bond  Silica,  which  is  a rock  silica,  water  Sjound 
and  floated,  has  value  as  a reinforcement  for  lead  and 
zinc,  and  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking. 

It  is  claimed  for  Silver  Bond  Silica  that  it  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  hardness  inertness  and  colorlessness,  and 
that  it  is  employed  by  the  largest  paint 
because  of  its  “tooth,”  or  firmness  with  which  it  takes 
hold  on  a wood  surface,  and  adheres  to  other  ^^ats  of 
paint.  It  does  not  react  or  form  a chemical  with  any 
other  material  used  in  paint  making.  It  is  said  not  to  Pe 
affected  by  the  elements  or  by  any  gases  found  m the 
atmosphere.  It  is  declared  to  be  especially  valuable  in 
painting  over  cement,  brick  or  iron. 

The  Tamms  Silica  Company  reports  a large  demand  for 
the  Silver  Bond  Silica.  Since  the  growth  in  the  d^and 
business  has  assumed  immense  proportions.  With  the 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  its  usefulness  silica  has  con^p 
1^0  rpp-arded  as  a nigment  of  high  worth. 


Paint  Superintendents  Celebrate. 

The  annual  outing  and  picnic  of  the  Cleveland  Club  of 
j.  aint  Superintendents  was  held  at  Dover  Inn  on  Satur- 
day September  7,  1918.  Following  an  afternoon  of  base- 
ball', about  forty  members  and  guests  enjoyed  an  excep- 
tional chicken  dinner.  Among  the  out  of  town  guests  was 
John  R.  MacGregor  of  Chicago. 


At  the  West  Albany  shops  everybody  is  busy,  and  then 
some  The  working  schedule  is  9 hours  a day.  Another 
new  dining  car  recently  built  at  these  shops,  has  just  been 
finished  under  the  direction  of  Master  Painter  Butts.  At 
the  West  Albany  shops  the  practice  of  _ graining  the  in- 
teriors of  passenger  coaches  has  been  discontinued.  The 
interiors  are  being  painted  in  plain  color,  mahogany  shade, 
enamel  being  used  Instead  of  varnish  for  the  finishing  coat. 
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Mr,  Master  Painter : 

Of  course  you  know  that  Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


Use  Enamel  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

It  Flows  Better 
Has  Better  Lustre 
Has  More  Opacity 


'MfiRW 

WHITE 


Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Covers  Better 
Does  Better  Work 
Saves  Money 


And  Lasts  Longer  than  paints  made  with  ordinary  pigments. 

Request  your  manufacturer  to  give  you  paints  made  with 

MARBON  WHITE 

Mineral  Refining  & Chemical  Corporation 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eastern  Office,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


GS.  EDWARDS  IS  THE  FOREMAN  painter  at  the 
Glenwood,  Pa.  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  succeeding  the  late  J.  Bitschley,  whose 
death  occurred  last  December. 


reasonable  rates.  Time  will,  however,  be  required  to  per- 
rect  these  plans,  which  must  be  reconciled  with  the  widely 
varying  pension  and  insurance  systems  now  in  existence 
on  not  a few  of  the  railroads. 


At  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  shops  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company,  Foreman  Painter  J.  E.  Hewel,  who  suc- 
ceeded A.  J.  Bush,  now  of  the  Kay  & Ess  Co.,  is  busy 
handling  a steady  and  increasing  volume  of  painting  re- 
pairs. Notwithstanding  the  encroaching  demands  of  the 
selective  draft  machinery  Mr.  Hewel  appears  to  be  able 
to  hold  intact  a force  of  men  sufficient  in  number  to  take 
care  of  all  repairs  as  they  come  along. 

The  fishing  season  is  over  for  Charles  E.  Copp  at  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  and  the  finny  tribes  are  having  a much 
desired  and  well  earned  rest,  the  Copp  cottage  having  been 
closed  about  the  middle  of  September;  also,  IVEr.  Copp 
rounded  out  his  70th  year  September  11,  hale  and  hearty, 
and  with  kind  rCmemberances  from  many  friends. 

Ihe  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  shows  that  for  the  year  1917  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  equipment  was  in  round  figures  $16,885,- 
582,  as  compared  with  the  sum  of  $13,168,137  for  1916. 
For  one  thing  this  report  indicates  that  Master  Painter 
George  Warlicks  department  has  been  a busy  one  during 
last  year  and  reports  for  this  season  are  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  no  let  up  for  George. 

Master  painters  will  be  interested  in  the  scope  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration’s  plans  for  the  uni- 
form and  equitable  compensation  of  injured  employes  or 
the  dependents  of  employes  who  may  be  killed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  railroads.  It  is  also  hoped  by  the  administra- 
tion to  complete  arrangements  for  the  retirement  of  em- 
ployes upon  pension  at  a given  age  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  their  purchase  of  life,  health  and  old-age  insurance  at 


Traveling  salesmen  have  marvelled  that  practically  all 
railroad  paint  shops  appear  to  be  unusually  busy  with 
m most  cases,  heavy  painting  repairs.  A partial  explana- 
tion at  least  may  be  had  from  the  statement  recently  made 
public  in  regard  to  troop  movement.  This  report  shows 
that  from  May  1,  1918,  to  July  31,  1918  about  6.455,558 
troops  had  been  moved  on  orders  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  This  class  of  transportation  is  particularly 
hard  on  passenger  equipment  cars  and  very  soon  invites 
heroic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  painting  department. 

There  was  a flag-raising  in  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road s Billerica  coach  paint  shop  September  6,  during  the 
noon  recess,  at  which  the  girls  from  fhe  various  offices 
of  the  stores  and  mechanical  departments  to  the  number 
of  a dozen  or  fifteen  sang  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,’’  and 
Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp  officiated  as  speaker  of 
the  occasion.  The  flag  is  twelve  by  twenty  feet,  and  is  the 
result  of  a collection  among  the  men  in  the  building,  the 
upholsterers  and  brass  polishers  taking  part. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  taken  a 
policy  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  covering  $1,000  on  the  life  of  each  employe  of 
the  road  who  has  been  in  the  service  one  year  or  longer 
About  7,000  employes,  including  a big  force  of  painters! 
will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement.  It  is  said 
that  an  individual  policy  of  $1,000  will  be  given  into  the 
custody  of  each  member. 

Director  General  McAdoo,  has  annuonced  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  to 
begin  with  the  Railroad  Administration  will  loan  the  road 
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$20  000,000,  this  loan  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  bonds  and 
truk  fund’s.  This  promises  prosperity  for  the  good  old 
transportation  artery,  and  incidentally  the  departments 
under  Copp  and  Dane,  etc.,  may  be  expected  to  thrill  with 
activity  and  an  increased  output. 

The  recent  accidental  shooting  of  Robert  E.  Smith,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  cleaning  a rifle,  removes  from  this  life 
a very  able  railway  official,  who  deeply  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  painting  department  in  its  relation  to 
etticient  railroading.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  exceedingly  cap- 
able superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  to  his  uniform  kindly  consideration  of  the 
essential  part  played  by  the  painting  department,  Master 
Painter  H.  Hengeveld  can  feelingly  testify. 


A recently  published  table  of  operations  by  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  discloses  the  fact  that  for  the 
year  1917  the  cost  of  maintaining  equipment  was  $27,153,- 
323  as  against  $22,657,797  for  the  preceding  year.  Messrs. 
Gibbons  and  Hartley,  the  Santa  Fe’s  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive master  painters,  were  with  capable  men  kept  busy 
making  heavy  repainting  repairs  during  last  year,  as  the 
item  of  coast  amply  discloses. 

Foreman  Painter  Edward  Harmount,  who  holds  the  posi- 
tion for  many  years  filled  by  the  late  Walter  A Fendt,  at 
the  Macon,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  Georgia  and  Southern  Rail- 
way is  turning  out  plenty  of  finished  equipment  despite 
the  draft  ravages,  etc.  This  road  operates  sixty-four  loco 
motives,  sixty-two  passenger  cars  and  2,261  freight  cars, 
and  in  the  matter  of  raiment  and  general  appearance  the 
equipment  compares  favorably  with  the  best. 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  an  order  from 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  for  800  loco- 
motives The  company  had  unfilled  locomotive  orders  on 
its  books  June  30,  1918,  to  the  value  of  $74,736,543,  so  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  understnd  that  the  painting  depart- 
ment is,  and  has  been  for  many  past  months,  an  exceedingly 
busy  place. 


Master  Painter  Alpha  Kenyon,  of  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad;  is  one  of  the  real  busy  men  of  the  Show- 
Me  State,  and  of  Hannibal  in  particular.  Mr.  Kenyon  in- 
sists upon  doing  good  work  and  the  equipment  under  his 
expert  care  bears  evidence  of  the  fact. 


L W.  Lee  is  the  master  painter  at  the  New  Decatur, 
Ala  shops  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  shops,  and  in 
his  home  town  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  popular 
citizens  His  shops  are  being  taxed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  war ‘time  output,  and  the  man  who  expects  to  take  a 
day  off  must  put  up  a most  diplomatically  worded  plea. 

Men  under  the  administration  of  Master  Painter  J.  T.  Mc- 
Cracken of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  in 
common’  with  other  employes,  have  been  granted  an  in- 
crease in  pay  said  to  average  $1  per  day,  ^ ® 

aggregate  increase  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $3,000,000. 

Pennsylvnia  Railroad  employes  now  in  active  service  or 
the  United  States  army  and  navy,  are  reported  to  num- 
ber 20,193.  Of  this  number,  14,085  are  from  the  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh;  the  Western  lines  are  represented  by  6,108. 
Since  last  March  the  increase  of  men  in  the  country  s 
service  amounts  to  8,424.  The  reports  fail  to  disclose  the 
number  of  men  who  have  gone  from  the  painting  depart- 
ment of  the  road. 

Master  Painter  John  R.  Ayres,  of  the  Canadian-Pacific, 
succeeding  T.  Marshall  in  that  position,  is  rapidly  shaping 
affairs  in  his  department  to  suit  his  views  of  handling  a 
department  as  large  as  the  painting  department  on  the 
grLt  Canadian  system  has  grown  to  be.  John  Ayres  is  a 
mighty  capable  executive  and  a mechanic  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  we  expect  to  hear  of  big  things  he  is  accom- 
plishing beyond  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  Covington,  Ky.,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Ohio 
Railway,  Master  Painter  Fred  Kautter  is  going  right  along 
Sg  the  day’s  work  in  a manner  to  help  win  the  war  and 
make  tL  Blue  Grass  country  famous  for  the  good  paint- 
ing it  produces. 

At  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  shops  of  the  Harlan  and  Hol- 
lingsworth Company,  Master  Painter  Robert  Scott  is  tak- 


ing care  of  a large  volume  of  painting  business  in  his 
usually  efficient  manner.  “Bob”  Scott  is  a veteran  crafts- 
man and  a fine  manager  of  men;  also  an  enthusiastic  as- 
sociation man. 

Master  Painter  Theodore  Himberg,  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  record  made  by 
his  employing  company  during  the  last  year,  as  shown  in 
the  recent  annual  report  published,  and  to  which  result 
his  department  most  helpfully  contributed. 

At  the  Washington,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Master  Painter  J.  J.  McNamara  continues  to  make  a 
good  record  for  his  company  in  all  things  relating  to  his 
department.  The  Washington-  shop,  under  McNamara,  is 
a very  productive  unit  in  B.  & O.  affairs. 

The  July  income  of  the  railways  under  Federal  control 
exceeded  by  $40,000,000  the  income  for  the  same  period  of 
1917.  This  explains  something  of  the  fairly  amazing  pros- 
perity which  the  railway  paint  shops  are  now  enjoying 
and  why  numerously  planned  vacations  have  been  aban- 
doned until  the  grim-colored  war  clouds  roll  by. 


It  is  reported  that  Charlie  Copp  says,  in  reply  to 
the  item  “sent  in”  to  the  Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip, 
August  issue  that  he  still  sticks  to  his  text  that  crepe 
is  due  to  be  hung  on  the  door  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P. 
Association  convention.  In  fact,  he  offers  to  officiate 
at  the  funeral  free  of  charge.  Mr.  Copp  continues  in 
this  strain:— “The  whole  life  of  the  organization  has 
been  its  conventions,  and  what  has  contributed  to  that 
life,  and  who  and,  why  they  will  not  attend,  is'  too 
well  known  to  repeat.  And  while  government  control 
lasts,  which  is  twenty-one  months  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  perhaps  then  some,  those  conditions 
and  regulations  will  continue.  Members  will  not  at- 
tend ‘all  by  their  lonesome,’  keep  up  their  dues  and 
create  an  entertainment  fund  themselves  to  any  extent 
worth  mentioning.  Therefore,  ‘taps’  may  as  well  be 
sounded  and  the  remains  buried  with  military  honors. 
The  psychological  time  to  hold  a convention  was  this 
year,  and  then  the  association  might  have  lived,  but 
as  the  meeting  was  allowed  to  go  by  default  it  is  use- 
less to  employ  a pulmotor  to  try  to  revive  the  remains; 
its  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  Copp’s  persistent  determination  to 
become  the  chief  mourner  at  the  bier  of  the  associa- 
tion, a member  of  the  “old  guard,”  and  chairman  of 
one  of  the  prominent  committees  transacting  work  for 
the  organization,  writing  to  this  department,  says  in 
substance:— “Friend  Copp  is  entirely  off  the  trail  In 
his  willingness  to  consign  the  association  to  oblivion 
after  nearly  half  a century  of  splendid  achievements. 
The  organization  still  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live. 
We  have  done  our  bit  in  showing  respect  to  our  coun- 
try and  now  I can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  a 
convention  held  in  1919,  and  the  railroads  under  gov- 
ernment control  will  pay  our  expenses  too.  I have 
been  favored  with  a copy  of  a letter  to  that  effect 
which  came  from  the  ofnce  of  a department  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  associa- 
tion dead?  Why,  man,  it  is  just  in  the  prime  of  its 
youthful  vigor;  it’s  the  bright  and  morning  star  of 
all  the  associations.” 


Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  J.  D.  Brainard,  of  the 
Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  recently 
enjoyed  a brief  and  well  earned  vacation  during  which 
he  loitered  for  a season  in  Philadelphia  and  other  sedate 
and  sequestered  villages  where  they  wear  soft  collars  and 
drive  rivets  at  fabulous  figures. 

Edward  H.  Harmount  is  the  capable  foreman  painter  at 
the  Macon,  Ga.,  shops  of  t^e  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida 
Railway  having  recently  been  appointed  to  that  position 
made  vkant  by  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of  Walter 
A Fendt  for  many  years  in  charge  of  painting  affairs  at 
the  Macon  shops  of  the  road.  Mr.  Fendt  was  shot  by  one 
Phillips  on  May  4,  and  died  ten  hours  later.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association,  regularly  attended  its  conventions, 
and  was  widely  known  in  convention  circles  where  he  was 
appreciat3-  for  his  sterling  qualities  and  sound  judgment. 
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The  Mirror,  of  Altoona,  carries  the  following  item:  — 
“Foreman  Painters  Fred  S.  Ball  and  D,  A.  Little  were  in 
Cincinnati  attending  a meeting  of  the  Master  Car  and  Lo- 
comotive Painters’  Association.”  But,  alas,  that  event 
occurred  twenty-three  years  ago.  D.  A.  Little  is  still  on 
the  job  at  the  big  Altoona  shops,  and  F.  S.  Ball  is  play- 
ing tag  with  some  rollicking  grandchildren  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 

One  of  the  vigilant  and  enterprising  foreman  painters  . 
of  the  Santa  Fe  is  L.  J.  Kistler,  of  the  Fort  Madison,  la., 
shops  of  the  company.  Kistler  is  one  of  the  exceedingly 
busy  men  of  the  Middle  West  and  is  making  a fine  record 
for  himaelf  and  his  efllcient  force  of  painters. 

The  war  gardens  along  the  right-of-way  of  numerous  rail- 
roads are  beginning  to  disclose  their’ wealth  of  vegetables, 
and  the  smile  that  Master  Painters  H.  M.  Butts,  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  and  James  Gratton,  of  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  are  wearing  in  public 
should  sell  life  insurance  at  the  rate  of  ?1,000  a minute. 

Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop,  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shops  has  been  handling  a large  volume 
of  heavy  repainting  repairs;  in  fact,  Andrew  has  been  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  in  a manner  to  put  the  Northwest  right 
on  the  map  in  glowing  colors.  Technically,  A.  J.  Bishop 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  association,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic. 

Foreman  Painter  J.  E.  Blocksidge,  of  the  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  shops  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  remains 
the  champion  “hiker”  of  the  coal  mine  country.  Fifteen 
■ or  twenty  miles  is  simply  a breakfast  apetizer  for  Block- 
sidge, and  thirty  miles  across  country  just  puts  him  in  fine 
shape  to  enjoy  fried  chicken  and  coffee.  « 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Chicago  shops 
of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  has  been  having  plenty  for 
his  large  force  of  painters  to  do  in  the  repainting  line, 
although  strictly  new  work  has  not  been  what  it  used  to 
be  before  the  war.  Breithaupt  is  a very  practical  man 
and  an  executive  of  uncommon  ability. 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Estabrook  of  the  Public  Service 
Electric  Railway,  at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, has  been  having  a heavy  run  of  work  the  past  sum- 
mer, and- a good  sized  force  of  painters  have  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  upon  a lot  of  equipment. 

Foreman  Painter  John  Fremgen,  of  the  Rennselaer,  N. 
Y.,  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  continues  to  go 
about  his  duties  in  quite  the  determined  way  his  official 
work  is  always  conducted,  and  which  has  won  him  a good 
standing  with  his  superiors.  Fremgen  takes  care  of  a con- 
siderable volume  of  business  at  the  Rennselaer  shops  and 
his  work  is  of  good’ quality. 

Any  one  hunting  for  cotton  fields  in  Texas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Worth,  will  find  it  a most  pleasant  experience  to 
call  and  see  Master  Painter  J.  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  shops.  Baldwin  has  the  atmosphere  of  the 
free  plains  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  a brand  of  hos- 
pitality that  lives  right  out  in  the  open  and  makes  you 
forget  all  about  cactus  and  sand  storms  and  such  minor 
things. 

Master  Painter  Z.  J.  Gervais,  of  the  Colorado  City  Rail- 
road shops,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  besides  taking  care  of 
the  road’s  equipment  in  a most  excellent  way,  is  one  of 
the  city’s  most  agreeable  citizens.  Colorado  Springs,  with- 
out Gervais,  would  be  second  only  to  attending  the  King’s 
banquet  with  that  amiable  functionary  enjoying  a solitary 
pipe  at  home. 

At  the  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
Foreman  Painter  C.  R.  Wallace,  continues  to  handle  a busy 
force  of  men  in  maintaining  the  usual  output  at  this  active 
point;  incidentally,  too,  Wallace  is  doing  a fine  brand 
of  work. 

Charles  C.  Ackerman  is  the  capable  foreman  painter  at 
the  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh  and  New  England 
Railroad.  The  company  operates  about  3,644  cars  and  63 
locomotives,  and  this  equipment  is  kept  in,  figuratively, 
the  pink  of  condition  by  Foreman  Ackerman. 

An  order  has  been  received  by  the  painting  department 


The  Name  to  Go  “BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
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of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  paint  hereafter  all  cabooses  on  the 
systeni  the  standard  Lackawanna  yellow,  and  Messrs.  Pol- 
hemus,  Bowers  et.  al.  may  shortly  be  expected  to  make  a 
drive  on  the  color  that  has  sounded  the  fame  of  Cochin- 
China  round  the  world. 

The  keynote  of  a speech  recently  delivered  to  the  shop- 
men of  the  Pennsylvania’s,  Altoona,  Pa.,  plant,  was  “every 
bad  locomotive  is  a Prussian  soldier.”  Director  General 
McAdoo  was  the  speaker,  and  he  urged  the  shopmen  to  put 
forth  their  best  endeavors  in  getting  locomotives  in  work- 
ing order.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  every  idle  locomotivo 
is  working  for  the  Kaiser;  every  live  locomotive  is  an 
American  soldier.  “Every  moving  locomotive  is  working 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Let  us  get  on  top  of  the  Prussian  loco- 
motives ana  make  American  soldiers  out  of  them.”  Ana 
in  Altoona  the  painters  working  under  Foreman  Painters 
D.  A.  Little  and  E.  E.  Lewis,  are  swiftly  engaged  in  mak- 
ing American  soldiers  out  of  these  Prussian  locomotives. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time,  a number  of  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  are 
holding  various  elective  offices  running  from  Aldermen  to 
mayors.  Director  General  McAdoo  has  ordered  railroad 
officers  and  employes  to  refrain  from  holding  political  of- 
fices. ' However,  he  has  modified  the  terms  of  General  Or- 
der No.  42,  covering  this  matter,  to  the  extent  of  advising 
as  follows: — “It  appears  that  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  42,  various  railroad  officers,  attorneys  and 
employes  were  elected  to  political  offices  and  are  now  hold- 
ing such  offices.  In  such  cases,  no  objection  will  be  raised 
to  the  completion  of  such  terms  of  office  In  all  other 
respects,  however.  General  Order  No.  42  will  apply  to  such 
officers,  attorneys  and  employes.” 

A total  of  fifty-four  new  locomotives  were  shipped  to 
railroads  under  Federal  control  from  the  various  locomo- 
tive works  during  the  week  ending  September  7.  Of  these, 
twenty-eight  were  the  standard  U.  S.  R.  A.  types,  and  the 
balance  other  types  on  former  orders  of  the  railroads.  And 
they  were  all  painted  in  the  regulation  ebony  luster. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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Paint  will  Stick  to  Galvanized  Iron 
If  First  Treated  with  LITHOFQRM 

Cheaper  than  Lead  and  Much  Better 

Paint  will  never  peel  from  galvanized  iron  if  the  surface  has  been  treated  with  Lithoform. 

This  thin  non-volatile  liquid  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  apply,  and  has  never  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  many  painters  using  it.  Sample  sent  on  request  free  of  charge. 

New  York  Office:  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  P AINT  CO. 

149  Broadway  3 ^ g Lij^^ty  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 


Two  Representative  Men  Pass  Away 


William  J.  Josenhaus. 

William  J.  Josenhans,  former  councilman  of  Allegheny, 
-Pa.,  and  for  twenty-five  years  master  painter  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Pennsylvania  Railway’s  Allegheny  shops,  at 
the  age  of  65  years,  died  at  his  Allegheny  home,  August 
24.  Mtr.  Josenhans  had  been  retired  from  railroad  service 
for  a period  of  17  years.  He  was  at  one  time  a member 
of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association,  and  commanded  a large 
acquaintance  among  members  of  that  organization.  He  en- 
joyed membership  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  McKinley 
Lodge  318,  F.  A.  M.,  and  Allegheny  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  daughter  and  grandchild.  One 
of  his  characteristics  was  to  he  of  service  to  the  poor.  He 
especially  loved  little  children,  and  to  the  poor  children  he 
liked  to  be  the  good  Samaritan.  After  his  death  a poor 
little  boy  of  the  neighborhood  came  to  the  Josenhans  home 
bringing  a large  bouquet  of  fiowers.  To  those  who  received 
the  bowers  at  the  door  the  wee,  mite  of  a chap  said  that 
Mr.  Josenhans  every  day  gave  him  a piece  of  money, 
and  in  return  he  wished  to  pay  him  in  the  little  tribute  of 
blossoms.  Mr.  Josenhans  was  a fine  and  intelligent  citizen, 
an  American  of  old  fashioned  characteristics  and  solid 
worth.  Moreover,  he  was  the  original  of  the  man  behind 
the  smile,  and  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  life  or  out  in  the  mellow  sunshine,  he  invariably 
wore  a smile  that  radiated  happines  and  good  cheer.  The 
following  verses  comforted  him  and  gave  him  joy  in  his 
declining  days: — 

I don’t  know  how  he  is  on  creeds, 

I never  heard  him  say; 

But  he  wears  a smile  that  fits  his  face, 

And  he  wears  it  every  day. 

If  things  go  wrong,  he  don’t  complain — 

Just  tries  to  see  the  joke; 

He’s  always  finding  little  ways 
Of  helping  other  folk. 

He  sees  the  good  in  every  one, 

Their  faults  he  never  mentions; 

He  has  a lot  of  confidence 
In  people’s  good  intentions. 


Has  65  Men  in  Service. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company  celebrated  Thursday, 
September  19,  as  Flag  Day,  on  which  date  service  fiags 
showing  650  men  in  the  service  were  unfurled  at  the  fol- 
lowing offices  and  plants: — Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Newark,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Joplin,  Picher,  Oklahoma;  Henryetta, 
Oklahoma;  Webb  City,  Missouri,  and  Galena,  Kansas. 

A company  of  eighty-six  engineers  enlisted  in  a body 
from  rhe  picher,  Oklahoma,  plant  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  and  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company  is  repre- 


You  soon  forget  what  ails  you 
When'you  happen  ’round  this  man; 

He  can  cure  a case  of  hypo — 

Quicker  than  the  doctor  can. 

No  matter  if  the  sky  is  gray. 

You  get  his  point  of  view. 

And  the  clouds  begin  to  scatter 

And  the  sun  comes  breaking  through. 

You’ll  know  him  if  you  meet  him, 

And  you’ll  find  it  worth  your  while 

To  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
The  Man  Behind  the  Smile. 

W.  T.  Hogan. 

The  death  of  W.  T.  Hogan,  railway  representative  of 
the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  men  in  railway  painting  circles, 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Sunday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 22,  after  a long  and  painful  illness.  Prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  Hogan 
represented  the  Wolfe  Brush  Company,  visiting  the  rail- 
road trade  principally.  For  many  years  the  deceased  served 
as  master  painter  on  various  railroads  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  his  longest  service  in  this  capacity  being  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  at  the  Topeka, 
Kansas  shops  of  the  company.  Some  years  ago  he  began 
a career  as  traveling  salesman,  going  first  with  the  Wolfe 
Brush  Company.  Upon  the  death  of  J.  J.  Toomey,  several 
years  ago,  then  Eastern  railway  representative  of  the 
Ball  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  Hogan  severed  his  relations 
with  the  Wolfe  Company  to  accept  the  vacancy  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Ball  Chemical  Company  staff,  which  position  he 
filled  most  successfully  until  stricken  with  the  dreaded 
disease  which  caused  his  death.  W.  T.  Hogan  was  a most 
genial  and  sociable  gentleman,  loved  and  appreciated  for 
many  likeable  qualities,  and  for  the  fact,  that,  as  a good 
friend  lately  remarked  to  the  writer,  “he  was  always 
square  and  strictly  on  the  level.”  He  loved  the  com- 
panionship of  real  men  and  to  such  a life  he  contributed 
a rare  quality  of  helpfulness  and  geniality.  Surely  the 
memory  of  his  days  and  deeds  will  glow  and  abide  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  soften  the  rigors  of  the  world. 


sented  in  every  branch  of  the  service  through  voluntary 
enlistments  and  the  selective  service  law. 


Master  Painter  R.  G.  Price  of  the  Quebec  Central  Rail- 
road, at  his  Sherbrook  (Que.)  shops,  is  doing  a lot  of  good 
work  this  season  and  every  prospect  pleases  for  a con- 
tinuance of  the  pressure  of  business,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  scarcity  of  help.  Price  is  one  of  the  broadly 
informed  men  of  the  craft,  a good  manager  of  men,  and 
a most  excellent  judge  of  paints  and  painting — a real  honor 
to  the  craft,  in  fact. 
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Government  Paint  Specifications  call  for  Silica  to  be  used  in  making  nearly  all 

Government  Paints 

As  White  Lead  or  Zinc  Silver  Bond  Silica 

Snow  White  Color  o 350  Mesh  Fine 

is  Rock  Silica,  Water  Ground  and  Water  Floated  and  the  most  valuable  “inert’*  for 
reinforcing  Lead  and  Zinc  for  the  prevention  of  chalking  and  checking— 

99Y2  per  cent  PURE — Does  not  contain  any  trace 
of  Lime  or  Iron.  It  is  not  an  adulterant. 


Extraordinary  results  obtained  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  formulas: 


PASTE  WOOD  FILLER 

70  lbs.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA.  2 gal.  White 
Japan,  1 gal.  Raw  Oil.  Enough  Zinc  to  whiten. 
Yield  is  six  gallons. 

To  make  dark  color,  add  5 lbs.  of  Van  Dyke 
Brown,  or  5 lbs.  Burnt  Umber,  or  5 lbs.  Raw 
Sienna. 

LIQUID  WOOD  FILLER 

Take  cheap  grade  Varnish  and  add  Silver  Bond 
Silica. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PRIMING 

35%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  AND  65% 

WTiite  Lead;  Silver  Bond  grade,  because  its  fineness 
will  permit  larger  amount  and  mix  more  thoroughly. 

FOR  INTERIOR  PRIMING 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  50% 
White  Lead  for  1 st  coat. 


25%.  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  75% 
White  Lead  for  2nd  and  3rd  coats. 

FOR  FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

50%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  and  50% 
White  Lead.  Add  Lead-Oil  or  Turpentine  and 
Tinting  matter.  The  above  makes  a flat  wall  paint, 
equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most.  Will  stand  the 
most  severe  washing  test. 

FOR  KALSOMINING 

25%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  can  be  added 

to  advantage,  especially  on  rough  surfaces. 

FOR  PASTE 

Add  15%  SILVER  BOND  SILICA  to  your 
Wall  Paper  Paste.  It  will  improve  it  and  cut  its 
cost. 


Pure  Chrome  Green,  Oxides,  etc.,  will  stand  an  addition  of  50%  Silver  Bond  Silica  without  decreas- 
ing their  efficiency  as  a body  paint. 

Any  paint  designed  for  use  on  green  lumber,  or  to  be  applied  on  material  containing  moisture,  should 
contain  Silica.  The  peculiar  property  of  Silica  in  allowing  moisture  to  escape  and  pciss  throu^  the  pores 
of  the  paint  film,  and  its  imperviousness  to  external  dampness,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  Silica  imparts 
a valvular  porosity;  at  any  rate  if  prevents  scaling  and  blistering.  Pure  Lamp  Black,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil  cuid  the  paint  applied  over  wood  contaiining  moisture,  will  blister  in  a few  hours  on  exposure  to  heat  or 
warm  sunshine,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  Silica,  the  results  are  entirely  different  and  the  paint  not 
only  covers  well,  but  stands  more  friction  and  wecur  and  is  fully  as  durable.  For  paint  purposes  Silica  with 
a “tooth”  is  preferred.  No  matter  how  fine  Silica  may  be  ground,  it  will  have  a “gritty”  feel,  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  pigments  possessing  “tooth.” 


As  Miners  and  Grinders  we  solicit  your  business  direct,  and  knowing  that  a practical  test  of  our 
SILVER  BOND  SILICA  will  secure  you  as  a permanent  consumer,  we  make  the  following  offer: 

One  Barrel  (350  lbs.)  234c.  per  lb.;  5 Barrels,  1 J4c.  per  lb.;  new  Paper-Lined  Barrels  Extra, 
75c.  each,  F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  111. 

Is  recognized  as  the  standard  Silica  for  all  Metal  Polishes. 


DEALERS  ATTENTION! 

Wh^  not  handle  a One  Water  floated  Silica  or  Silex  that  gives  ^our  trade  satisfaction  ? It  costs  no 
more  to  please.  We  will  give  ^ou  exclusive  Agency  and  refer  inquiries  and  orders  to  you,  if  you  will 
carry  5 Barrels  in  stocl^. 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

Mines  and  Mills  at  Tsmuns,  111. 

Silver  Bond  Silica  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 

Showing  the  Dates  of 
Coming  Conventions 


It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a directory  of 
all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the  trade.  Where 
dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not  given,  they 
have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have  not  yet 
been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by  promptly 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as  dates  and 
places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of  any  change 
in  address.  Should  any  association  have  been  omitted  or 
should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  list  of  associations  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  corrections. — Editor. 


National  Associations. 

International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  11-14,  1919. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
George  C.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sa'wyer  100  William  street.  New  York.  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  21-24,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:— 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Association:  — 
President,  H E.  Conrad,  P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  October  15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J. 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee: 
■>Uiiairman,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

State  Associations. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Scheele,  2122  Buena  Vista  ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Pletsch,  1148  Main  street,  Hartford  Conn. 
Convention  at  New  Haven,  February,  1919. 


Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  K J.  Bush,  127  North  Jeffers^m 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— ^Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Paintdrs  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  William  Christensen,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Pltz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Buffalo,  Febru- 
ary 6-8,  1919. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
—Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Pennsidvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paints 
ers  and  Decorators: — Acting  secretary,  Francis  F.  Black, 
620  So.  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-se<v 
ond  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Western  Tri-Stale  Master  Painters’  Association: — Secre- 
retary-treasurer,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining  Ex- 
change Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Salesmen’s  Associations. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club: — President,  H.  IL 
Chase;  secretary-treasurer,  George  A.  Eckle,  174  Portsea 
street,  New  Haven  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey: — President,  George  C.  Groom;  secretary,  W.  M. 
Dennison,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association: — Presi- 
dent, Jas.  L.  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genessee  street,  Rochester. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York: — President,  B.  P.  Jones;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  V.  Andrews;  secretary-treasurer,  Edward  S.  Jor- 
dan, 106  W.  Pleasant  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Penn- 
sylvania:— ^President,  F.  W.  Grube;  secretary,  Fred  H.  Mle- 
intyre,  5219  Chestnut  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Toronto  Topics. 

The  business  forecast  of  last  month  has  pretty 
well  materialized.  There  has  been  very  little  let-up 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  In  only  a few  cases  has 
it  be-n  found  necessary  to  let  men  go.  Those  who  were 
let  out  had  very  little  trouble  in  securing  other  positions. 
The  fall  rush  has  set  in  rather  earlier  than  usual  owing 
to  the  cool  weather  which  we  are  experiencing  just  now 
September  is  usually  a month  of  sunshine,  hut  the  past 
month  has  been  very  uncertain  from  a weather  stand- 
point. This  has  militated  very  considerably  against  out- 
side work,  much  of  which  remains  yet  to  be  done.  While 
a few  employers,  who  depend  largely  on  new  work,  are 
easing  off,  there  are  many  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  enjoy  a large  custom  trade,  who  have  contracts  on 
hand  which  will  keep  them  busy  right  up  till  winter  sets 
in.  There  is  no  need  of  any  good  mechanic  being  out  of 
employment  at  the  present  time. 

The  material  market  is  still  on  the  upward  trend  in 
many  essential  lines.  White  lead  has  strengthened  slight- 
ly, and  is  now  selling  at  $17.80  per  100  lbs.  m ton  lots. 
Turpentine  has  increased  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1  per  im- 
perial gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Linseed  oil  has  eased  o 
slightly  and  is  now  selling  at  $2.13  and  $2.10  per  imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots,  for  boiled  and  raw  oil  respectively. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  market  will  continue  strong,  with 
an  upward  tendency. 


The  executive  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  and  Dec- 
orators’ Association  hope  to  have  a splendid  program  ar- 
ranged before  the  opening  of  their  fall  and  winter  ses- 
sions, which  begins  early  in  October.  President  Cheshire  is 
aiming  at  making  the  coming  meetings  the  most  helpful 
and  informing  of  any  series  yet  held  by  the  association 
The  social  features  will  be  given  special  attention.  Fuller 
discussion  of  practical  business  problems  will  also  feature 


the  program. 

Items  appearing  in  the  daily  press,  from  time  to  time, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a very  serious  breach  had 
occurred  between  the  master  painters  and  their  employes. 
But  such  a state  of  affairs  is  far  from  being  correct.  When 
a strike  was  declared  last  spring  by  the  journeymen 
painters,  the  union  then  demanded  that  an  agreement 
should  be  signed  by  all  employers  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages.  Recognition  of  the 
union  was  not,  however,  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  The 
members  of  the  Toronto  Association  refused  to  sign  any 
agreement,  but  were  not  averse  to  paying  an  increased 
rate  of  wages.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  wages  had  been  in- 
creased before  any  action  along  this  line  had  been  taken 
by  the  union.  The  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Association 
has  always  advocated  the  open  shop,  and  as  a result  of  the 
members  refusing  to  sign  any  agreement  with  the  union, 
all  the  union  men  were  called  out  of  their  shops,  it 
soon  became  known,  however,  that  the  union  was  allow- 
ing union  men  still  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  certain 
large  firms  which  had  not  signed  the  agreement.  This 
manifestly  unfair  discrimination  was  pointed  out  to  the 
union  leaders,  who  acknowledged  the  unfairness  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Asso- 
ciation and  promised  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  firms  referred  to.  This  has  since  been  done,  and 
union  men  are  now  permitted  to  engage  with  members 
of  the  Toronto  Association,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
they  conducted  open  shops.  This  was  the  difference  re- 
ferred to  in  the  daily  press  as  having  been  amicably  set- 
tled between  the  Master  Painters’  Association  and  the 
Painters’  Union.  The  master  Painters’  Association  in  no 
way  violated  or  sacrificed  the  principles  for  which  they 
have  always  stood. 


Capt.  J.  H.  Hughes  is  keeping  up  his  splendid  record 
for  gallantry  and  heroism  at  the  front.  For  a recent 
dashing  piece  of  military  manoeuvring  we  hear  that  “Joe” 
has  been  recommended  for  the  D.  S.  0.,  a much  coveted 
honor  by  all  wearers  of  the  King’s  uniform.  All  our  “boys” 
at  the  front  are  doing  splendidly,  and  we  are  proud  of  all 
of  them.  They  are  putting  up  a winning  fight  for  justice 
and  liberty. 

Hughes  and  Sinclair  are  now  crowing  about  what  their 
respective  teams  would  have  done  to  each  other  had  they 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  meeting  on  the  war  diamond 
at  the  master  painters’  picnic.  The  proverbial  Killkenny 
cats  would  not  have  been  it  with  these  brave  contenders 


We  appreciate 

the  good  orders  which  you  have 
been  sending  us  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  supply  you  under  the 
present  unusual  conditions,  with 
such  high  grade  products  as 

STEK-O 

The  Perfect  PASTE  in  powder  form 

and 

CLARKSIZE 

The  Perfect  SIZE  in  powder  form 

Thousands  reVi^  u\Km  STBRO — do 

Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co. 


STEK-O 


Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

STEK-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N Y. 


New  Line  Watson’s  Special 

WALL  BRUSHES 


AL.T  SET  IX  KITBBEK 

Made  of  best  quality  black  Chinese  Bristles.  Natural 
polished  beaver  tail  handle.  Nickel  plated  ferrules. 
All  four  inches  wide,  but  different  lengths  and  qual- 
ity of  bristles.  Try  any  of  these,  and  you  will  like 
them. 

Per  Doz.  Each 

Shi  inches $ 8.50 

3%  inches ^^*99 

4 inches 14.00 

4 inches 17.00 l-o^ 

4 inches 10.00 !•<<> 

4 Vi  inches 21.00 • 1.90 


No. 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 


Width  Length  of  Bristles 
4 inches 


Each  brush  packed  in  individual  box,  fully  guar- 
anteed; if  brush  proves  defective  in  workmanship, 
we  will  replace  it. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  28.  Full  of  Painters  Wants 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

‘‘The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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for  world-wide  fame  as  whirlwind  exponents  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  national  pastime. 

Mr.  Worsall,  traveler  for  the  Imperial  Varnish  and 
Color  Company,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  auto  stolen 
on  the  evening  of  September  17.  The  theft  was  at  once 
reported  to  the  police  department,  who  recovered  the  car 
the  next  day  in  a nearby  ravine.  The  thieves  had  broken 
the  lock  and  otherwise  damaged  the  car  in  their  “joy 
ride.’’  The  culprits  have  not  yet  been  apprehended. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  H.  McCausland  have  just  returned 
from  having  spent  a most  enjoyable  holiday  at  Atlantic 
City. 

The  somewhat  early  touch  of  fall  weather  which  we 
have  been  experiencing  lately  has  hastened  the  return  to 
the  city  of  many  of  the  master  painters  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  months  at  their  country  villas.  They 
are  now  settling  down  to  what  they  hope  will  be  a busy 
fall  and  winter  season. 

Lawn  bowling  has  become  quite  an  art  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Association. 
There  were  very  few  championship  meets  where  the  asso- 
ciation was  not  represented  by  a dozen  or  more  of  its 
members.  Such  stalwarts  as  Hughes,  Weekes,  Robinson, 
Kitchener  and  Phinnemore  were  well  to  the  fore  at  the 
finish,  in  some  instances  carrying  off  the  “mutton,”  and 
in  many  cases  being  the , “runners-up.”  “All  work  and 
no  play  makes  the  boss  a dull  boy,”  is  their  motto. 

Jas.  Kitchener,  who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Canadian  Master  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion at  the  recent  Hamilton  convention,  is  out  to  make  the 
tenure  of  his  office  the  most  progressive  in  the  association’s 
history.  Mr.  Kitchener  has  a splendid  lieutenant  in  Sec- 
retary Paris.  The  locals  forming  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion may  expect  to  hear  from  the  energetic  officials,  with 
a view  to  making  their  organizations  more  spirited  and 
helpful. 

Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip. 

{Continued  from  page  33.) 

Building  operations  are  going  on  at  a great  rate  at  the 
Juniata  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Altoona  plant. 
A new  addition  is  being  bade  which,  when  completed,  will 
result  in  a working  space  and  in  increased  facilities  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  building  of  500  locomotives  a year. 
This  will  keep  Master  Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Little  and 
his  efficient  force  of  men  in  a whirlpool  of  activity  the 
year  round.  ^ 

Ar>.iaur  W.  Oopp,  son  of  Charles  E.  Copp,  the  veteran 
master  painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  is  a major  in 
France  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  33d  Division. 

As  showing  the  scarcity  of  men  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, through  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau,  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  recently  notified  the  bureau  that  it  would  like  to  hire 
2,519  men,  or  possibly  women.  Places  are  waiting  on  that 
road  in  all  departments,  painting  included. 

No  employe  was  killed  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and'  Santa 
Fe  during  the  93  days  from  March  22  to  June  22.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  approximately  50,000  employes  and  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  191'7  19  of  its  employes  were 
killed.  To  the  safety  first  movement  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Master  Painter  J.  W.  Gibbons  and  his  able  corps  of  painters 
have  contributed  a full  measure  of  faithful  co-operation. 

Down  at  Spencer,  N.  C.,  recently  the  Spencer  shop  em- 
ployes of  the  Southern  Railway  staged  the  niftiest  patriotic 
rally  ever  manufactured  in  that  beautiful  neck  of  the 
woods.  The  celebration  was  in  honor  of  the  town’s  achieve- 
ment in  oversubscribing  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  It  was  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  principal  speak- 
er was  Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  and  also  master 
painter  of  the  Spencer  shops  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
There  were  speeches  in  generous  measure,  that  of  Mayor 
Burton  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  day.  Old  Glory  was 
raised,  the  “Star-.Spangled  Banner”  rendered  by  tuneful 
voices,  the  band  played,  and  patriotism  ran  riot.  The  pa- 
rade was  led  by  Uncle  Sam,  admirably  impersonated  by 
S.  C.  Lisk,  an  employe  of  the  Southern  shops  at  Spencer, 


and  the  tallest  man  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  that 
point  at  least.  Mr.  Lisk  stands  6 feet  and  7 inches,  with 
his  boots  off.  Hence,  say  we,  hats  off  to  Mayor  Burton’s 
altitudinal  fellow  citizen. 

E.  T.  Congdon,  at  the  'South  Tacoma  shops  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  as  master  painter,  is  having  work  without 
stint,  and,  as  usual,  is  glorying  in  being  too  busy  to  worry 
about  the  coal  shortage.  E.  T.  figures  that  there  is  plenty 
of  tall  timber  up  his  way,  and  thus  why  invite  the  fate  of 
the  fretful? 

On  the  Pennsylvania  lines.  East  and  West,  there  are 
some  33,000  men  of  foreign  birth  at  present  employed.  This 
number  is  made  up  of  42  different  nationalities.  Fully  30 
alien  races  bought  Liberty  Bonds!  of  the  First  Loan.  On 
the  lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  instruction  in  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish is  given,  and  thousands  are  enrolled.  In  addition  to 
the  language  course,  instruction  is  furnished  by  correspond- 
ence in  electricity,  stenography  and  elementary  mathema- 
tics. Numerous  safety  lectures  are  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  alien  employes,  and  a moving  picture  entitled 
“The  Americanization  of  Tony”  is  said  to  be  doing  good 
service.  Some  of  these  industrious  foreign  born  Ameri- 
cans (63  per  cent,  having  either  become  naturalized  or  are 
preparing  to  be),  are  employed  in  the  painting  department 
of  the  system  and  are  rendering  loyal  and  efficient  service. 

it  may  be  a trifle  early  to  advertise  the  attractions  of 
Chicago  as  a convention  city,  seeing  that  the  master  car 
and  locomotiv''  painters  have  decided  to  delay  descend- 
ing upon  the  town  until  Germany  is  tightly  roped  and 
branded,  just  like  any  other  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  but 
nevertheless,  here  is  the  compliment  passed  upon  the  for- 
mer home  of  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow,  by  a Pullman  car  porter 
in  the  hearing  of  the  wife  of  a master  painter  recently 
as  she  rode  westward:  "Chicago,  Lawd  bless  dat  town;  it 
suah  am  de  sweetest  place  in  all  dis  ole  world — the  best- 
est  salt  of  de  earth,  mah  lady.” 

The  many  friends  of  W.  O.  Quest  of  McKees  Rocks,  and 
one  of  the  “Old  Guard”  of  the  Association,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  is  in  mighty  good  health  just  now,  and 
fit  to  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats.  They  whisper  that  the 
only  crop  that  can  be  grown  successfully  in  'McKees  Rocks 
is  whiskers,  but  after  seeing  W.  O.  Q.’s  war  garden  you 
will  be  prepared  to  puncture  the  base  fabrication. 

Ocn  one  of  those  heatless  mornings  last  February  a 
stranger  tarried  in  the  office  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Works  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent was  bewailing  the  fact  that  he  had  neglected  the  day 
before  to  purchase  his  cigars,  thus  rendering  himself  both 
heatless  and  smokeless.  The  stranger  immediately  came 
through  with  a couple  of  black  ropes,  which  effectually  dis- 
sipated the  frosty  condition  of  the  office,  and  probably 
saved  the  life  of  Master  Painter  George  Oates,  in  charge 
of  the  freight  car  painting  of  the  above  concern.  By  the 
way,  Oates  is  a thorough-going  painter  and  master  of  men, 
and  at  this  writing  is  busier  than  a black  man  tugging  at 
the  vitals  of  a ripe  watermelon. 

Master  Painter  Peter  Berkel,  of  the  car  department  of 
the  tressed  Steel  Car  Company,  is  a very  busy  man  these 
days.  Mr.  Berkel  is  one  of  the  broad-minded  men  of  the 
craft  and  a most  efficient  one.  When  he  was  a very  young 
man  Mr.  Berkel  was  an  apprentice  in  a gold  beater’s  shop, 
and  he  learned  the  mystic  art  of  gold  beating  most  com- 
pletely. without  a doubt,  he  is  the  only  master  car  paint- 
er who  has  had  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning 
this  much  guarded  craft. 

'The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  is  planning  to  construct 
shops  at  a different  location  to  take  the  place  of  those 
destroyed  by  fire  recently  at  Marshall,  Texas.  However, 
the  painting  department  will  be  taken  good  care  of  in  any 
choice  of  location  and  in  the  erection  of  shops 

G.  T.  Abel,  well  known  in  car  painting  circles,  and  now 
a contracting  car  painter,  has  his  force  of  men  at  work 
on  the  cars  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  3-cent  line,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Mr.  Abel  lately  completed  a job  of  painting  the 
equipment  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Western,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  job,  it  is  always 
ably  handled  by  Abel. 


JbrT/ote/s 


Specialize  On 


7/ie  7/ome 


ForTi^/Zs  Instead of PamtFaZomme  or  tiidZPaper 

this  fall  and  see  your  sales  jump — There’s  real  “pep”  in  our  merchandising  co-operation.  Ala- 
bastine  is  the  finest  product  for  its  purpose  on  the  market — and  our  selling  helps — our  big  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  and  other  advertising  factors  will  give  you  new  customers,  new  trade, 
brisker  “turnovers”  than  ever  before. 

Advertising  This  Fall  in  the  great  national  women’s  publications — The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Delinea- 
tor, Designer,  Womans  Magazine,  McCall’s,  Peoples  Home  Journal,  Woman’s  Home  Companion  all  told 
of  over  6,000,000  readers — many  in  your  own  home  town. 

Selling  Advantages — Alabastine  makes  attractive  window,  shelf,  floor  and  counter  displays — requires 
small  space — can  be  handed  out  without  wrapping,  increasing  your  clerk’s  efficiency — brings  new  customers 
into  your  store.  ’ 


Write  for  Dealer’s  Edition — “Brush  and  Pail” 

Full  of  selling  suggestions  each  month  of  interest  to  every  dealer — not 
merely  an  “Ad.”  for  Alabastine.  Thousands  of  dealers  say  it  gives  them  won- 
derful suggestions  for  advertising — selling  plans,  window  displays,  salesmen’s 
“ginger-ups.”  Write  for  sample  copy. 

The  Alabastine  Company 

309  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

U.  S.  A. 


Mix  in 
OneMlnuie^ 
with  Cold 
Water 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  fla^-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  p^est  and  strongest 
Ctfors,  ground  In  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  witr- 
out  the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc^  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
V tive.  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  ‘Benton,  Architect,  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


EiLamels 

Flat 

Finishes 

Varnishes 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist” 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


tlNOlOL 

*TI«AOU  A ••  M V 

SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


II  OTril  is  a perfect  paint  vehicle  in  itself.  Con- 
'V/lV/Li  tains  no  rosin,  resinates,  gums,  tur- 
pentine, benzine,  naphthas  or  driers.  Does  not  require 
the  addition  of  linseed  oil.  UsE  THE  Same  Driers 
as  is  customary  to  use  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNSYLVANIA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3419  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eaigle  Germantown 
LAMP  B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


ORDER  FOX’S 


AND 


paste 


These  materials  are  the  ^.$ra.n</ard5  of  their  re-'i' 
speictiye;  Kind s/  They>,  yrill  prove  more  prac-. 
tical,  more  reliable’ and  more  truly  economical  i 
than  any  other  on  the  market.  " ? ' i' 

THEY  ARE  SUPERB  - 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  oi  any  kind 
CALCITINE;  the  best  co/^/  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  best  genuine  water-paint 

We  are  selling  (it^Bargain  prices  , 

' Now’s  the  time  to.'place  an  order 


M.  EWING  FOX  GO. 

CHICAGO 


‘ . ' MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK.'  ; '•  ^ ; 


HEUNBROTHCRS 
@DEC0RflT0RSe 
495  30IS  ST. 

MimUBKEIUlS 

Milwaukee,  March  4,  191£ 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Oo. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Poroelite  wiiich  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  earn®  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  he  much 
whiter  and  tc  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
ho  far  superior  to  the  host  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  al,so  wish- to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelvai__l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Houn  3ros, 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


I 

Born  in  Ametica  1883 

Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 

JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 

i THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO.. 

829-835  North  3rd  Street.  Philadelphia 

' Send  us  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 

1 Name 

I Address 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claini. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 


BALL  CHEIVIICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C hicago 


New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.’s  New  Booklets. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  just  published  for 
distribution  to  the  trade  four  interesting  booklets  which 
deal  with  the  various  commodities  which  the  company 
manufactures.  They  are  handy  size,  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  contain  much  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  company’s  many  products  that  they  will  no  doubt 
be  in  demand. 

The  booklets  are  entitled  “Pigments,”  “Rolled  Zinc,” 
“Metals,”  and  “Zinc  Dust.”  The  first  named  is  the  one 
which,  of  course,  will  most  interest  the  master  painter. 
It  describes  the  various  brands  and  styles  of  zinc  oxide 
which  the  company  offers,  the  sizes  in  which  they  are  sold, 
how  packed  and  how  they  can  be  shipped.  There  is  also 
a description  of  their  leaded  brands,  ot  lithopore  which  is 
used  so  generally  in  the  making  of  fiat  finishes,  and  of  the 
ochre  which  the  company  mines  in  Georgia.  The  booklets 
can  be  secured  from  the  company  at  55  Wall  street.  New 
York. 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  live  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

»>  - ■ V 

FOR  SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
1/^  Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  14  Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  firsts 
class  business:  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine.  100  William  street.  New  York. 


The  Use  of  the  Air  Brush. 

A nev/  interest  on  the  part  of  master  painters  in  the  use 
of  the  air  brush  for  painting  is  likely  to  be  created  by 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  McGhan  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  to 
have  a representative  exhibit  of  such  brushes  at  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  association  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  February. 

Thus  far  contracting  painters  have  not  utilized  the  air 
brush  to  a great  extent.  Their  failure  to  do  so  may  have 
been  due  to  a little  prejudice,  but  probably  the  chief  rea- 
son is  that  they  have  not  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  first  air  brushes 
for  large  painting  jobs  were  not  successful,  but  this  indict- 
ment can  haroiy  be  made  against  those  which  are  being 
offered  today. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the  master  painters 
will  view  the  expected  showing  of  air  brushes  at  Cleve- 
land. 

The  De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Toledo,  who 
put  out  the  well-known  line  under  the  title  of  the  Aeron 
System,  are  making  a special  effort  to  interest  the  master 
painter.  It  is  their  contention  that  no  master  painter  can 
ignore  the  air  brush  method  of  painting  today.  They 
claim  for  their  air  brushes  the  best  possible  results  as  the 
minimum  of  labor. 

The  Aeron  brush  is  not  simply  a sprayer — in  the  hands 
of  the  skillful  painter  excellent  results  are  claimed  for  it. 
The  work  is  quicker  ana  easier,  and  there  is  the  claim  of 
greater  cleanliness  which  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered.  , 


PermanontSy  attach  paint,  color 
aniJ  varnish,  aniii  produce  hriiiiant 
' luminous  surf  aces  wherever  used 
DoyouknowwhatWHITING-ADAMS 
means?  it  means  satisfaction  in  brushes, 
sood  work,  long  wear,  best  results. 
Sendforlllustrated  Literature.  Dept. 


VULCAN  Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

MARK 

By  using  them  prevent  crawling,  imitation  alligator 
skin,  leopard-like  spots  and  other  scaley  defects  in 
Varnished  Surfaces. 

whiting-AdAms 

BROSHES 

JOHN  L.WHBTINQ-J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Bnish.Mcoiufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon, 
the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
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Each  AD-EL-ITE  Varnish  is  especially  made  for  a specific  use.  All  guess  work  is  elimin- 
ated, and  not  until  each  will  accomplish  all  we  claim  for  it,  do  we  put  it  on  the  market. 


Prices  and  Quality  Right 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


RICE’S  Mill  White 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD 


Flow-On 

Granolith  Gloss-o-Lite 

And  many  other  well-liked  paint 
specialties  are  manufactured  by 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Providence  Rhode  Island 


GRAINING  ANCIENT  & MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations 

140  Pages 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 

tratcd  book  on  graining  ever  published. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY— 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  - 100  William  St., 

New  York 

PRICE  $5.00  POSTPAID 
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Pyramid  Paint  Company 

Specialists 

**Kant-Korod’*  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint”  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

MacnichoVs  Concrete  Paint  for  all  Con- 
crete and  Cement  Surfaces,  and  Surfaces 
for  Cement  Floors  especially. 

Pyramid  N on-Poisonous  Paint  for  the  interior  of 
standipes  and  steel  tanks,  containing  drinking 
water. 

Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint,  for  the  walls, 
ceilings  and  woodwork  of  Battery  Rooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Fire-Resisting  Paint,  Antiflame,  for  the 
interior  woodwork  of  garages,  warehouses,  store- 
rooms, Millrooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Gas  Cylinder  Enamels,  Non-Corrosive, 
in  various  colors. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  ORiPASTE 
Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 

company’-^; 


Our  long  experience  enables  '•us-.tp  'give, 
you.a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a Satisfaction’,  ; 
to  Paperhangefs;  !'*  s:  - ' ' 

Handy  paste ‘is*  free  from  all  chemicals,  . 
therefore -no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries 'slowly,  allowing,  time 

to  slide  the  paper.'-  ’ , c v 

Most  economical,  and.jabsplutcly - trust-' , ^ 

worthy.'  . - , ’ 

Packed  in  200-lb.^  parrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb,  kegs;  also  'in  smalPfcloth  bags  ai]d 

tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  , 

Sampt*  gladtjf  stnt  . 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Street  (Eitab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WeBie:rn  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory  . 


Opposes  Expansion  Theory. 

To  the  Editor: — 

The  theory  advanced  hy  Mr.  P.  J.  Bums  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Paint  Magazine  concerning  the  main  reason  why 
galvanized  iron  does  not  hold  the  paint,  I think  is  a mis- 
take. I think  it  can  easly  be  proved  by  real  facts  when 
cpnsidering  the  nature  of  the  element  zinc.  Zinc  being  the 
one  strongest  positive  element  repels  others  of  its  own 
nature  weaker,  like  lead  silver  tin  oxides.  While  it  will 
act  just  reverse  to  some  other  elements  like  copper  carbon 
calcium  magnesium,  iron,  etc.  Prom  practical  experience 
I find  that  linseed  oil  itself  acts  repelling  on  zinc.  As  to 
the  contraction  and  expansion,  zinc  doesn’t  expand  more 
than  sheet  iron.  We  all  know  that  the  iron  holds  the  paint 
good  if  applied  right.  Of  course,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction has  a lot  to  do  in  destroying  the  hold  of  paint  in 
most  anything  we  paint.  The  one  best  friend  to  zinc  is 
copper  in  metal  (not  in  oxide).  Zinc  and  copper  will 
chemically  combine  if  in  solution. 

I have  for  many  years  treated  the  galvanized  iron  with 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  adding  some  sulphuric 
acid  to  it.  The  sulphuric  acid  emulsifies  the  oily  substance 
on  the  zinc  coat  on  the  iron.  It  also  acts  as  carrier  or  con- 
ductor of  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  in  its  action  leaves 
the  copper  attached  to  the  zinc  like  a thin  galvanic  coat. 
The  emulsified  oil  that  is  on  the  surface  is  no  longer  harm- 
ful to  the  paint,  unless  too  much  acid  is  used  or  if  the 
acid  is  too  strong  it  will  then  burn  the  oil  and  leave  the 
surface  in  uneven  black  blotches.  The  black  deposits  are 
carbon  from  the  oil  or  sooth  and  acid  in  fine  crystals.  It 
is  best  to  wipe  that  off  before  applying  the  paint,  as  the 
excess  acid  may  be  harmful  to  some  paint  and  the  oil  in 
the  paint. 

To  dissolve  the  copper  in  water  I use  the  sulphate  (or 
bluestone),  wrap  it  in  a cloth  bag  and  hang  it  over  the 
water  so  that  the  edge  of  the  water  just  touches  the  copper. 
Let  it  hang  that  way  over  night,  and  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.  If  the  sulphate  is  put  in  the  water,  only  a small 
fraction  of  it  will  dissolve.  One  pound  of  sulphate  in  one 
gallon  of  water  and  about  one-half  pound  of  sulphuric  acid 
poured  in  the  solution.  Sometimes  a little  less  acid  if  it  is 
thick.  I apply  it  with  a clean  brush,  and  when  it  gets  dry 
it  is  ready  to  paint  on,  unless,  as  I said,  the  acid  is  too 
strong.  Then  wipe  off  or  dust  it  hard. 

I have  never  seen  this  fail  to  give  good  result.  The  sim- 
ple reason  zinc  and  copper  will  adhere  together  and  copper 
and  paint  is  in  harmony.  More  copper  to  the  gallon  of 
water  makes  it  better,  but  I have  found  it  sufiScient  with 
one  pound  only;  that  solution  will  cover  700  or  800  square 
feet. 

I think  this  treatment  will  prove  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction theory  a hoax,  if  practically  tested. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Olson. 

613  F Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  17,  1918. 


' Rats  Costly  Eaters. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  one  rat  will  consume  40  to 
50  pounds  of  food  in  a year.  It  has  also  been  figured  that 
it  requires  the  continuous  work  of  about  150,000  men  with 
farms,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  equipments  to 
supply  the  foodstuffs  destroyed  annually  by  rats  in  the 
Qnited  States.  In  addition,  rats  destroy  other  property, 
mainly  of  agricultural  origin,  the  production  of  which  re- 
quires  the  work  of  about  50,000  men.  This  gives  a total  of 
200,000  men  whose  economic  output  is  devoted  solely  to 
feeding  and  otherwise  providing  for  rats. 


Painters,  Keep  Away! 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  town  of  ‘Yawn’? 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  ‘Slow,’ 

Where  blooms  the  ‘Wait-a-while’  flowers  fair. 

And  the  soft  ‘Go-easys’  grow? 

“It  lies  in  the  valley  of  ‘What’s-the-use,’ 

±n  the  province  of  ‘Let-it-slide.’ 

That  tired  feeling  is  native  there. 

It’s  the  home  of  the  listless,  ‘I  don’t  care,’ 
Where  the  ‘Put-lt-offs’  abide.” 

— Exchange. 
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A Safe  Primer  and  a Sure  Profit 

MUNNS  Wall  Size 


Safest  foundation  for  paint 
on  walls  and  ceilings  because 
it  not  only  stops  suction, 
kills  water  stains  and  neu- 
tralizes lime,  but  unites  with 
and  becomes  part  of  the 
wall  itself. 


For  wood  as  filler  or  stain, 
it  will  not  overoxidize  or  be- 
come brittle. 


As  an  undercoat  for  paint, 
it  increases  the  covering 
power  of  the  paint,  and  pro- 
longs its  iife.  Will  not  peel. 
Better  job — less  paint. 


Makes  Concrete  and  Ce- 
ment surfaces  neutral  and 
and  harmless  to  any  paint 
or  varn  sh. 


Gives  the  dea  er  a fair 
profit  and  pleases  cus- 
tomers— a better  pro- 
duct for  less  cost. 


Makes  Wall  Paper  stay 
put.  Prevents  lime  from 
burning  out  delicate  colors 


Takes  place  of  Shellac 
for  most  purposes,  varnish 
size  and  similar  materials. 
Cheaper  and  safer. 


Special  “Dealers  Box”  Contains  12  One- Pound  Packages  and 
Each  Package  Makes  Ij  Gallons 


Used  in  Large  Quantities  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Used  on  many  times 
more  large  buildings  in  the  U.S.A.  than  any  two  other  primers  or  First  Coaters. 
Why?  The  answer  is  waste  not  want  not. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

{Mailers  of  the  "Best  Kalsomine.) 

217-219  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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There’s  Satisfaction  in  the  high  quality  of  “F-S”  Products. 

Your  work  has  its  worthy  finish  when  you  specify  “F-S” 

Mission  Finish.  It  brushes  out  satisfactorily,  without 
lapping  or  setting — no  unpleasant  odor.  The  effects 
are  rich  and  durable.  Made  in  permanent  colors. 


FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


''Economic  efficiency  is  necessary  to  win  the  War'' 

(155) 

Railway  Equipment  Painting 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK.  . 


-'HE  RELATION  OF  VARNISH  TO  THE  finish  is 
vastly  more  than  a simple  beautifier  of  the  colors 
applied;  more,  even,  than  a protection  of  them.  It 
is  alike  a protective  medium  for  the  colors  and  an  enhanc- 
ing of  their  fine  looks,  and  in  addition  to  these  offices  it 
performs  an  important  function  in  giving  length  of  days 
to  the  vehicle  to  which  it  is  applied.  Varnish  is  not  an 
easily  understandable  material;  even  the  chemist  has  a 
hard  job  in  picking  it  to  pieces — an  impossible  job,  it  is 
frankly  stated  by  many  of  the  famous  ones. 

Proportions  of  ingredients  entering  into  varnish  may  not 
be  determined  by  the  men  of  science.  They  get  into  the 
solution  a little  ways,  it  is  true,  but  anything  definite  re- 
garding varnish  other  than  a simple  statement  of  the 
things  composing  it  is  as  fleeting  as  the  barn  swallow  in 
the  twilight.  But  practically  the  value  and  real  worth 
of  varnish  may  be  told  in  the  language  of  the  varnisher 
after  a few  trials  of  the  material. 

The  durability  of  the  material  must,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a test  out  in  the  elements  and  through 
the  hard  days  of  service.  But  all  these  things  are  brought 
out  through  the  observation,  working,  and  use  of  varnish 
by  the  painter  as  he  toils  for  his  substitute  bread  and  to 
win  the  war.  There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  which  the 
painter  may  confer  upon  varnish  through  using  it,  and 
that  is  a better  power  to  resist  wear  and  tear,  and  to 
shine  more  brilliantly  and  give  a wider  measure  of  pro- 
tection. How  may  he  do  this?  Simply  through  the  ap- 
plication of  heavier  and  more  uniform  coats;  through 
making  the  surfaces  cleaner  and  more  adaptable,  and  by 
maintaining  a warmer  room  condition  and  a more  uni- 
form one. 

These  may  be  esteemed  merely  rules  of  practice  and  not 
of  sufficient  force  to  influence  greatly  the  character  of  var- 
nish, or  its  working  out,  brilliancy,  or  durability.  Never- 
theless, they  do  influence  to  a very  marked  extent  the  life 


and  luster  of  varnish,  and  they  deserve  important  consid- 
eration. In  the  application  of  varnish,  for  instance,  the 
brilliancy  and  the  protective  value  of  it  as  a surface  coat- 
ing depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  which  the  varnisher 
is  able  to  get  on  the  surface  and  make  remain  there  in 
shape  to  furnish  the  maximum  effects  and  results. 

A fine,  deep,  rich  body  of  varnish  is  always  a trade-mark 
of  the  expert  and  finished  workman.  It  means,  moreover, 
a degree  of  wear  and  a,  depth  of  luster  and  an  amount  of 
protection  which  the  mechanically  and  laboriously 
brushed  on  coat  of  material  can  in  no  wise  approach.  The 
finisher  able  to  get  the  results  here  commended  cares 
precious  little  about  the  contents  and  composition  of  var- 
nish; it  may  net  have  just  so  much  of  this  and  just  an- 
other amount  of  something  else  as  a means  of  conforming 
to  certain  chemical  formula,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  good, 
dependable  varnish  capable  of  making  a great  show  of 
brilliancy  and  wearing  like  a hob-nailed  shoe,  is  the  all- 
sufficient  badge  of  value. 

The  wear  of  varnish  depends  far  more  than  some  crafts- 
men are  willing  to  admit  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  surface 
preparatory  to  varnishing.  The  cleaner  the  coat  of  var- 
nish, other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  it  will  wear  and 
the  deeper  the  luster,  and,  naturally,  the  better  it  will  ap- 
pear. Dirt  in  varnish  will  always  blur  the  luster  to  a 
certain  extent;  the  cleaner  the  coat  of  varnish  the  deeper 
the  brilliancy,  for,  as  you  think  of  it,  you  will  admit  that 
there  is  more  real  varnish  to  wear  and  shine.  There  is 
neither  luster  nor  wear  in  dirt  particles,  even  though  they 
may  swim  in  varnish.  And  a dirty  field  of  varnish  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  at.  For  which  reasons  it  is  essential  that 
the  surface  be  cleaned  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be  and 
kept  clean. 

Also  the  surroundings  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean, 
or  as  near  clean  as  possible.  This  is  not  so  easy,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  big  railway  paint  shops  of  today,  but  we  be- 
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Best  Quality  Painting 


Done  Efficiently  and  Economically 


offers  equally  big  advantages  and  economies  to  the 
Master  Painter  as  those  now  enjoyed  in  thousands  of 
Aeron-equipped  industrial  finishing  rooms. 

Well-established  Aeron  System  operation  facts  show 
that 

— all  sprayed  surfaces  are  completely  and  uniformly 
coated,  regardless  of  material  used; 

— there  are  no  skimped  places  nor  brush  marks;  no  spilled  paints  nor  wastes; 

— at  least  100  sq.  yds.  of  straight  work  can  be  spray-coated  an  hour  by  one  man; 

— the  work  is  easier  and  cleaner  than  when  done  by  any  other  methoo; 

— equipment  is  easy  to  operate  and  move  about,  and  meets  every  requirement. 

Let  ns  send  complete  details  and  illu  trated  folder  and  explain  hoW  the  Jieron  System 
is  sold  on  a strictly  guaranteed  basis.  Address — 

The  D Vilbiss  Mfg.  Co.  1292  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Spray-painting  building  interiors,  structural  iron,  rail- 
road car  bodies,  trucks  and  all  stationary  surfaces,  not 
only  insures  the  best  grade  of  work  in  every  case,  but 
makes  possibl  e turning  out  the  work  with  remarkable 
facility  and  at  the  lowest  price. 

Portable  Painting  Equipment 


lieve  that  it  is  possible  to  better  some  of  these  conditions 
by  the  enforcement  of  certain  rules  covering  the  disposi- 
tion of  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  making  of  dirt,  etc.  If  all 
finishing  varnish  used  in  car  work  were  to  be  strained 
carefully,  as  such  varnish  is  strained  in  carriage  and  auto- 
mobile paint  shops,  it  is  certain  that  an  improvement  in 
the  cleanliness  of  the  finished  work  would  be  noted  at 
once.  And  we  believe  that  it  would  be  found  worth  while. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  varnish 
applied  by  different  varnishers;  some  men  just  naturally 
fiow  on  a great  volume  of  varnish  and  get  it  to  stay  up 
and  shine  out  like  a full  moon,  where  it  will  wear  on  and 
on,  while  others  fairly  scrub  the  coat  on  in  a manner  to 
make  it  lack  uniformity  in  depth  of  body,  luster,  and  in 
those  other  things  which  count  immensely  in  the  finish. 

Harmonizing  Effects. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  well  balanced 

finish  than  to  have  all  the  details  carefully  attended 
to  and  made  to  show  a uniform  effect.  This,  natu- 
rally, is  not  easy  to  obtain  when  there  are  so  many  details, 
big  and  little,  to  attend  to.  Take  the  inside  of  the  car,  for 
an  illustration: — Here  we  find  a lot  of  small  items  of  work 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  without  some  close  attention,  will 
inevitably  throw  the  finish  quite  out  of  balance.  It  may  be 
the  matter  of  the  small  metal  fixtures,  or  the  window  sills, 
or  the  seat  arms,  or  the  deck  sash,  or  the  toilet  room  floor, 
or  some  other  little  affair,  which  if  not  given  a brightening 
up  Mdth  the  proper  material,  makes  the  whole  interior  ap- 
pear out  of  harmony. 

The  traveler  seeing  this — and  the  average  traveler  is 
nothing  if  not  observing,  perhaps  just  as  a means  of  “kill- 
ing time” — immediately  connects  it  up  with  the  finish  that 
is  out  of  balance,  and  he  begins  to  wonder  why  some  one 
failed  to  take  notice  of  the  discrepancy  and  burnish  up 
the  defect.  The  same  thing  may  occur  on  the  outside  of 
the  car;  and  if  so,  it  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  noticed 
and  commented  on. 

The  finest  sort  of  finish  may  have  been  applied  to  the 
car  both,  outside  and  inside;  the  color  effects  may  be 
fairly  perfect,  as  such  effects  go  nowadays;  lettering  is 
all  correct,  and,  in  fact,  about  everything  seems  to  be 
touched  off  with  the  hand  of  a master,  and  yet,  as  the 


inspector  goes  over  the  car,  there  is  to  be  found  not  a 
few  major  and  minor  defects  bound  to  attract  attention 
sooner  or  later  and  invite  criticism. 

We  have  been  told  that  good  general  effects  are  the 
main  consideration;  that  the  little  blemishes  and  things 
forgotten  do  not  avail,  but,  alas!  we  have  learned  in  the 
stern  school  of  bitter  experience  that  such  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  impression  is  lasting  that  these  little 
things,  so-called,  do  materially  affect  the  status  of  the 
finish;  that  the  ill-balanced  painted  and  finished  car  is 
certain  to  attract  notice  most  unfavorably. 

Admittedly,  this  off-balance  may  be  but  a trifle  in  the 
sum  of  the  excellent  features,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
there,  and  it  must  in  some  cases  be  explained.  Hence, 
we  say,  let  this  matter  of  harmonizing  have  a little  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  or  his  assistant,  or 
the  inspector,  to  the  end  that  effects  both  inside  and  out- 
side may  be  one  in  balance  and  harmony,  and  in  all  those 
essential  features  which  combine  to  make  up  and  round 
out  the  well  painted  and  finished  equipment. 

The  Season’s  Paint  Shop  Affairs. 

Not  a few  railway  paint  shops  are  just  now 
filling  up  rapidly  with  equipment  listed,  to  a large 
percentage,  for  heavy  repainting,  repairs,  and 
presently,  if  not  now,  a rush  will  be  on  for  the  season’s 
output.  Perhaps  this  will  not  be  so  easy  to  maintain  as 
in  former  years,  seeing  that  most  railway  paint  shops 
have  lost  not  a few  promising  workmen  through  enlist- 
ments and  the  unavoidable  processes  of  the  draft  ma- 
chinery; but,  at  any  rate,  the  master  car  and  locomotive 
painter  will  be  expected  to  get  the  equipment  coming 
along  on  the  old  time  schedule. 

It  may  be  that  in  order  to  do  this  some  of  the  proc- 
esses will  be  trimmed  here  and  there  a little,  and  some 
of  the  extra  fixings  dropped  off,  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
take  it  that  the  good  and  dependable  schedules  will 
largely  be  adhered  to,  for  in  the  last  analysis  it  will  be 
proved  that  good  and  wholesome  work  pays;  that  shoddy 
in  painting,  as  in  the  trousers  you  wear,  becomes  thread- 
bare and  a nuisance. 

The  steel  equipment,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  must 
be  painted  and  finished  most  thoroughly  to  save  it  from 
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the  corrosion  and  rust  which  doth  so  easily  beset  it. 
When  it  fissures  and  flakes  off  and  becomes  a picture  of 
the  wrath  of  the  elements,  nothing  else  remains  but  to 
get  the  old  finish  off  and  to  build  thereon  a new  and 
vital  fabric  of  pigment.  This  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
primer,  some  necessary  coats  of  roughstuff,  a base  of 
color,  the  indispensable  lettering,  and  then  the  required 
coats  of  varnish.  All  these  deserve  to  be  placed  in  order 
and  goodly  display  by  skillful  workmen,  and  when  this 
has  been  accomplished  we  may  hope,  and  reasonably 
hope,  to  see  a season  of  prime  durability  and  fine  appear- 
ance. 

Of  course,  a cheaper  method  might  be  introduced  in 
view  of  the  limited  force  of  labor  available,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  practical  shop  man  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a system  would  be  the  economical  one,  for  as 
the  rural  lady  would  say,  “If  you  furnish  cheap  butter 
you  must  make  it  cheap.”  Labor  shortage  would  teach 
the  economy  of  painting  good  and  less  frequently,  and 
in  view  of  this  very  good  and  logical  reason  we  should 
not  be  slow  in  saying  at  this  time  what  you  do,  do  well. 

Also,  despite  the  soaring  values  of  paint  and  varnish, 
buy  the  best,  for  today,  as  yesterday,  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  regardless  of  the  price.  The  very  saipe  com- 
ment may  be  esteemed  applicable  to  locomotive  painting 
and  finishing.  There  is  positively  no  gain  in  doing  work 
cheaply,  for  as  you  sow  so  must  you  reap.  That’s  good 
logic  for  the  planter  and  the  painter. 

To  Insure  Durability. 

IF  THE  CAR  PAINTER  TODAY  PAILS  to  secure  the 
same  measure  of  fine  looks  that  he  was  able  to  obtain 
in  former  years  he  is  more  than  likely  to  point  you 
to  the  fact  that  what  he  fails  to  produce  in  the  matter  of 
looks  he  more  than  makes  good  in  durability  for  surpass- 
ing anything  established  during  the  years  gone  by.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  this  contention,  and 
for  this  reason: — Formerly,  perhaps  quite  a good  many 
years  past,  it  was  customary  to  apply  the  roughstuff  coats 
heavier  in  body  than  at  present,  and  this  made  it  neces- 
sary to  rub  the  coats  closer,  as  a rule,  than  it  is  now 
necessary  to  do.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavier 
coats  produced  in  the  body  of  roughstuff  a coarser  fabric, 
which  in  turn  required  closer  and  finer  rubbing  to  get  the 
necessary  levelness  and  smoothness.  Then  in  the  matter 
of  varnish  coats  it  was  the  practice  to  use  one  or  more 
rubbing  coats  of  varnish,  each  one  of  which  it  was  the 
rule  to  rub  with  water  and  pumice  stone  flour.  Manifestly 
all  this  smoothing  and  leveling  took  off  a certain  vital 
share  of  the  varnish  and  of  the  primary  surfacing  mate- 
rial, and  at  the  finish  there  was  a much  thinner  body  of 
material  supporting  the  finish  than  is  the  case  today. 

At  the  present  time  about  all  the  material  going  onto 
the  surface  is  left  there  with  the  exception  of  the  filler 
coats,  a portion  of  which,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  ground 
off  during  the  process  of  rediicing  the  roughstuff  founda- 
tion. Coming  to  the  varnish  phase  of  the  situation  we 
find  practically  all  of  the  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish  left 
on  the  surface  to  beautify  and  protect  it. 

This  affords  a superior  protection  compared  to  that  ob- 
tained in  earlier  years  when  the  f9rces  of  reduction  en- 
joyed unlimited  exercise.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  the 
present  method,  while  securing  a more  certain  and  sure 
development  of  durability,  is  not,  after  all,  establishing  an 
all  sufficiency  of  presentable  appearances. 

At  all  events,  the  public  and  the  railway  managers  alike 
seem  inclined  to  be  satisfied  and  uncomplaining;  and  the 
former  are  not  infrequently  complimenting  the  master  car 
painters  upon  the  length  of  days  which  they  are  able  to 
secure  for  the  paint  and  varnish  foundation.  And,  come 
to  think  of  it,  why  is  it  not  the  better  way  to  have  at 
least  a fair  degree  of  good  looks  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  durability,  than  to  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  be  at 
all  times  fighting  the  forces  of  decay  and  premature  de- 
terioration? Hansome  is  as  handsome  does,  and  by  this 
reckoning  railway  equipment  painting  is  not  a thing  to 

Painting  Freight  Cars  and  M.  of  W.  Equipment. 

The  humble  freight  car  has  in  importance 
reached  heroic  dimensions,  and  everybody  is  hus- 
tling around  to  do  it  honor  and  get  it  dressed  up  in 
a sack  coat  of  red  with  white  trimmings,  etc.  Even  the 
be  despised. 

riotous  M.  of  W.  car  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
chariot  capable  of  emitting  fire  and  brimstone,  and  its 
painting  and  lettering  is  attended  to  with  almost  solemn 
dignity  and  mechanical  exactness.  And  why  not  so?  The 
maintenance  of  way  cars  have  long  been  entitled  to  a bet- 


ter fate  than  it  has  been  customary  to  mete  out  to  them, 
and  now  that  they  are  coming  richly  into  their  own  in  the 
matter  of  painting  one  feels  almost  doffing  his  military 
upper-story  in  appreciation. 

The  good,  patient-looking  gray  coat  in  which  the  M.  of 
W.  cars  are  clothed  has  an  air  of  business  about  it;  more- 
over it  wears  like  the  iron-gray  coat  of  the  old  family 
horse.  On  the  inside  of  the  car  it  has  become  the  practice 
to  apply  a coat  or  two  of  paint  and  some  varnish;  also 
to  give  the  floor  a coat  of  paint,  to  dress  the  window  sash 
in  a harmonizing  color,  and  otherwise  to  make  the  interior 
a tasty  ana  homelike  affair.  The  outside  of  the  car  is  now 
given  one,  or  two,  and  in  some  cases  three,  coats  of  paint, 
the  stencilling  is  carefully  done  and  in  a general  way  the 
equipment  is  made  to  appear  neat,  comfortable  and  busi- 
nesslike. 

This  is  far  better  than  to  let  this  class  of  equipment  go 
about  the  sections  of  the  road  looking  worn  and  forlorn. 
It  means  a saving  over  the  manner  of  just  letting  the  equip- 
ment peg  out  to  the  end  of  its  days  in  a faded  coat  of 
manifold  colors.  The  M.  of  W.  people  take  pride  in  having 
an  equipment  with  something  like  respectability  shining 
out  of  its  composition,  and  the  owning  road  profits  through 
a lengthened  season  of  wear,  and  some  measure  of  adver- 
tising which  no  road  can  afford  to  ignore.^  Long  may  the 
painting  of  the  M.  of  W.  equipment  flourish  like  a green 
bay  tree!  ^ , 

As  for  the  freight  car  equipment,  it  is  being  better 
painted  if  anything,  than  ever  before.  In  about  every 
freight  car  shop  and  yard  the  equipment  is  being  painted 
rapidly  and  as  well  as  time  and  material  will_  allow. 
Specifications  are  being  more  carefully  made  and  lived  up 
to  with  a view  of  developing  a better  grade  of  work;  sten- 
ciiling  is  being  made  of  a better  quality,  and^  the  general 
aim  appears  to  be  to  paint  the  freight  cars  in  a manner 
to  obtain  more  durability  and  a better  advertising  yaiue. 
More  attention  is  being  devoted  to  developing  a paint  that 
is  not  only  good  to  look  at  but  one  to  wear  through  a 1 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 


The  Efficient  Brush  Hand. 

The  railway  paint  shop,  both  locomotive  and 
car,  would  be  in  a bad  way  without  him;  ^ a 
matter  of  fact,  the  good  brush  hand  just  aboiR 
keeps  the  paint  shop  in  the  sunshine  of  popularity  with 
the  general  manager  and  his  staff.  Other  things  of  ap- 
parently greater  importance  come  and  go  and  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  turmoil  of  daily  events,  but  the  work  of  the 


gives  it  an  added  importance. 

It  little  avails  to  make  a great  effort  and  fairly  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  a very  correct  and  uniformly 
surfaced  job  only  to  allow  it  to  suffer  a fatal  attack  at  the 
hands  of  the  colorist  and  the  varnisher.  All  things  done 
decently  and  in  order  is  a rule  that  holds  true  in  all  the 
operations  of  brushing  on  material.  Some  men,  while 
efficient  as  surfacers  and  smoothing-up  men,  and  working 
out  the  old  surface  to  a smooth  and  fine-grained  condition, 
are  absolute  failures  when  it  comes  to  getting  color  or 
varnish  on  the  surface  in  a manner  to  evoke  praise. 


For  this  reason  it  is  well  for  the  master  painter  to 
choose  the  men  he  would  prefer  for  the  various  classes  of 
work.  He  is  usually  able  to  do  this  most  unerringly.  He 
as  a rule  has  a close  gauge  upon  the  efficiency  of  practi- 
cally all  the  men  working  under  him.  By  this  choosing  he 
will,  of  course,  in  time  work  his  men  in  gangs;  usually  in 
the  gangs  handling  work  for  which  they  are  most  fitted. 
In  this  manner  in  a very  short  time  he  is  able  to  develop 
a body  of  specialists  capable  of  doing  one  branch  of  work 
rapidly  and  most  efficiently.  In  the  big  shops  this  system 
is  the  means  of  increasing  the  shop  output  tremendously; 
certain  men  doing  one  thing  all  the  time  and  doing  it 
not  only  exceedingly  fast  but  exceptionally  well. 


Good  brush  work  in  the  railway  paint  shop  is  one  of  the 
telling  factors  in  the  art  of  placing  material  on  the  surface 
in  a way  to  get  the  very  best  results.  The  manner  of  plac- 
ing color  or  varnish  on  the  surface  has  much  to  do  with 
developing  durability  and  a handsome  appearance.  When 
the  color  or  the  varnish,  for  example,  is  placed  in  a uniform 
depth  of  film  it  is  certain  to  furnish  better  wearing  prop- 
erties than  if  it  were  dragged  on  in  a thin  film  of  material, 
thick,  perhaps,  in  some  places  and  thin  in  other  places, 
so  that  the  sum  of  the  whole  is,  in  short,  a surface  devoid 
of  that  even,  carefully  balanced,  strong,  virile  body  of 
material  capable  of  doing  great  things  out  in  the  world 
of  service. 

No  quicker  way  to  cripple  the  paint  shop  can  be  devised 
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The  Enamel  That  Makes  a White  Spot 
on  Any  Other  White  Enamel  — 


T6e  most  durable  Floor  Varnish  on  the  Market 


Floor  Finish 
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Time  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  pre-cooked 

PENN 
PASTE 


The  millions  of  buckets 
of  paste  made  from  Penn 
Paste  Flour  last  year  proved 
its  increasing  hold  on  the  trade 
everywhere.  Because  of  its  spreading  capacity, 
Penn  Paste  is  the  economical  paste. 

Every  pound  of  Penn  Paste  Flour  does  the  great- 
est amount  of  work  obtainable  with  any  paste. 
W e shot  to  pieces  the  old  fallacy  that  the  amount 
of  paste  you  get  determines  the  cost  of  your 
paste  for  the  job.  It  is  the  spreading  capacity 
that  counts. 

Conserves  Time,  Labor  and  Money 

Shortage  of  labor  demands  a utility  product  like  Penn  Paste.  Stop  experi- 
menting with  improper  pastes.  “Penn”  mixes  easily  and  quickly  in  cold  or 
hot  water,  spreads  smoothly,  dries  slowly,  is  colorless  and  odorless. 

Make  the  Test  for  Yourself 

A sample  will  demonstrate  every  point  we  claim.  And  once  you  become  a Penn  Paste  user, 
you  will  always  be  a Penn  Paste  booster. 

And  Fast  Deliveries  are  the 
PENN  PASTE  Rule 

— Immediate,  prompt,  concise.  Delays  cost  you 
worry.  Eliminate  them.  Get  in  touch  at  once 
with  your  Wall  Paper  or  Paint  and  Oil 
Jobber  or  write  us. 

PENN  PASTE 
MILLING  CO. 

Millers  of  Paste  Flour 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Meets  every  requirement  of  the  Food  Administration 
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Y WAR 

When  an  officer  said  to  Elsie  Janis  at  the  close  of  an 
entertainment  in  a Y.M.C.A.  Hut : “You  have  kept  my 
men  from  thinking  of  tomorrow’s  battle;  they  will  fight 
better  because  of  tonight,”  he  expressed  the  big,  under- 
ly ing  purpose  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work.  In  other  words,  the 

Y.M.C.  A.  is  Helping  Win  the  War 


The  Y.M.C.A.  of  wartime  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  most  people 
know  it.  Its  work  has  assumed  tremendous 
proportions  anckachieved  tremendous  results. 

It  is  supplying  a vital  need — one  that  is  not 
supplied  in  any  other  way.  Its  work  is  as 
important  as  that  of  any  other  organization 
which  the  war  has  developed. 

Those  of  us  who  are  bearing  the  lighter 
part  of  this  great  war  burden  must  realize 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  raise  and  train  an 

army.  It  is  not  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  men.  It  is  not 
enough  to  care  for  those  who  are 
wounded.  Soldiers  are  people, 
not  machines.  They  must  be 
kept  mentally  fit  to  make  them 
efficient. 

It  has  been  demonstrated — is 
being  demonstrated  all  the  time 
— that  the  nation  gives  freely  for 
the  building  of  ships,  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  for  the 
housing,  clothing  and  feeding  of 
our  fighting  men  and  for  providing  medical  aid  to  those 
who  are  wounded.  It  will  give  just  as  freely  when  it 
understands  that  without  the  games,  shows,  stores,  read- 
ing, educational  courses  and  home  comforts  which  the 


2,500,000  letters  are 
written  every  day  on 
“Y”  Stationery 


“Y”  provides,  all  this  other  giving  will 
be  futile. 

Consider  yourself  in  relation  to  your 
own  work.  Suppose  you  were  taken  from 
your  job,  removed  to  another  town  and  put 
to  work.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
work  you  ate  your  supper,  went  to  bed,  got 
up  in  the  morning,  had  your  breakfast 
went  to  work  and  kept  this  up  for  weeks 
and  months — nowhere  to  go  in  your  idle 
time;  nothing  to  do;  no  friends  who  cared 
about  you.  Flow  long  could  you  keep  it  up?  How  long 
could  you  do  your  work?  That  would  be  the  soldier’s 
life  without  the  “Y.” 


Somebody  said,  "beware  of  the 
army  that  sings.’’  Armies  do  not 
sing  in  response  to  orders.  They 
do  not  sing  because  of  the  joy  of 
fighting.  They  sing  because  their 
spirits  are  high,  because  they  are 
mentally,  morally  and  physically 
fit;  and  it  is  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  this  building  up  and 
maintaining  of  the  morale  of  our 
men,  which  is  the  deciding  factor 
between  a victorious  and  a defeat- 
ed army. 


Everything  is  free  in 
the  front  line  canteens 


Four  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined 
in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  with  the  budgets  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: T.M.C.A.,  $100,000,000;  Y.W.C.A.,  $15,000,000;  War 
Community  Service^  $I 5^000,000;  American  Library  Association, 
$3,500,  ^00. 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  Advertising 


U.  S.  Gov’t  Committee 
on  Public  Information 


- This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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than  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  brush  work.  The  best 
is  the  only  brand. 

Preparatory  Processes. 

A LARGE  SHARE  OF  THE  PAINTERS’  work  consists 
of  processes  of  a preparatory  character,  such  as,  for 
example,  rubbing  roughstuff,  varnish,  sandpaper- 
ing, washing,  polishing,  etc.  Indeed  it  is  these  processes 
which  make  the  sum  total  of  the  work  apart  from  the  one 
simple  and  direct  task  of  applying  the  material,  such  as 
paints,  colors,  varnishes,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  therefore,  that  these  various  processes  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Some  of  them,  it  is  plainly  manifest,  are  neglected,  or 
given  as  little  attention  as  possible  consistent  with  results 
which  will  pass  the  inspector,  whereas  if  more  thorough 
attention  were  devoted  to  them,  and  the  work  made  more 
complete  as  each  separate  process  was  passed  along,  the 
brush  work  would  be  immensely  simplified  and  a more 
presentable  appearing  job  would  be  the  outcome.  In  the 
so-called  minor  matter  of  sandpapering  the  priming  coat, 
or  the  coats  immediately  following,  much  extra  brush 
might  be  avoided  if  this  smoothing  process  were  to  be 
completed  with  greater  uniformity  of  reductive  processes. 
If  the  earlier  coats  are  made  as  smooth  and  fine  as  good 


attention  and  skillful  handling  of  the  sandpaper  is  capable 
of  prouucing,  you  may  be  entirely  certain  that  the  later 
processes  will  prove  correspondingly  fewer  and  lighter.  In 
the  sa±e  ratio  the  rubbing  of  roughstuff  is  sure  to  make 
or  unmake  the  shape  and  condition  of  the  surface  as  it 
comes  along  for  the  colorist. 

The  surface,  while  it  should  never  be  rubbed  to  exhaus- 
tion, nevertheless  should  be  brought  down  level  and  smooth 
as  possible.  Manifestly,  as  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  the  rubbing  of  the  stuff  is  per- 
formed for  the  main  purpose  of  making  the  surface  level; 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface  at  this  time  is  a secondary 
consideration.  The  surface  should  be  rubbed  to  as  nearly 
the  same  depth  in  one  place  as  in  another,  to  the  end  that 
a certain  uniformity  becomes  established  in  the  depth  of 
the  film. 

Such  a method  leads  up  to  a satisfactory  measure  of 
durability,  for  the  reason  that  all  parts  of  the  surface 
represents  an  equal  strength  and  capacity  for  resistance. 
This  same  principle  runs  all  through  the  later  processes 
of  sandpapering  and  smoothing  down  the  various  coatings 
of  material  from  primer  to  finishing  varnish. 

The  more  uniformity  worked  into  the  various  processes 
the  greater  the  equality  of  stength  developed  in  the  fabric 
of  paint  and  varnish,  and  through  this  strength  the  greater 
the  durability  and  the  finer  the  appearance  of  the  finish. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Painter  Should  Plan  to  Handle 
Motor  Truck  Equipment 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


The  PAINTER  WILL  DO  WELL  TO  MAKE  plans 
for  the  handling  of  the  motor  truck  equipment. 
This  equipment  is  fast  growing  in  numbers,  and 
in  a very  short  time  some  of  it  will  come  drifting  to  the 
paint  shop.  As  a matter  of  fact,  city  vehicle  painters  are 
already  getting  a considerable  sum  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  many  of  them  are  finding  it  an  exceedingly  profit- 
able class  of  work. 

Truck  traffic  is  likely  to  slow  down  some  with  the  close 
of  the  autumn  run  of  trade,  and  after  this  period  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  an  increased  amount  of  this  busi- 
ness for  the  asking.  This  truck  painting  proposition 
offers  some  problems  radically  different  from  those  which 
come  vath  the  painting  of  the  horseless  pleasure  and_, 
business  car;  as,  for  example,  the  paneled  top  motor  de- 
livery truck,  with  its  wide,  far-reaching  top  surfaces  sub- 
ject, as  they  are,  to  violent  strains  and  vibration,  and  en- 
forcing upon  the  finish  a service  at  once  desperately  se- 
vere. Only  the  most  careful  system  of  bringing  up  coat 
after  coat  of  material  and  topping  it  off  with  a series  of 
varnish  applications  sufficiently  supple  and  durable,  and 
invested  with  a superior  brilliancy,  wiii  suffice  to  bring 
results  of  a satisfactory  character. 

In  the  repainting  of  these  surfaces  it  is  of  vital  mo- 
ment that  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  old  paint 
fabric  be  fully  understood  before  proceeding  with  the  re- 
painting processes.  This  old  foundation  of  paint  and 
varnish  should,  to  begin  with,  be  replete  with  life  and 
vitality;  lacking  this  elemental  strength  and  the  re- 
sources accompanying  it,  the  new  paint  and  varnish  film 
must  suffer  accordingly — must  even  fail  in  consequence. 
Any  of  these  old  surfaces,  therefore,  found  in  a condition 
of  imminent  collapse  should  be  cleaned  of  the  worn  out 
paint  tissues,  and  a start  made  from  the  undressed  wood 
or  metal. 

Burning  Paint  Off. 

IF  A WOOD  SURFACE  IT  will  likely  be  the  cheaper 
method  to  burn  the  paint  off,  provided  the  insurance 
conditions  are  such  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
without  invalidating  the  policy.  If  a metal  surface,  then  we 
should  at  once  recommend  the  use  of  a good  paint  and 
varnish  remover,  although  the  latter  material  may  be 
used  upon  the  wood  surface  quite  as  readily,  perhaps,  as 
upon  the  metal  one.  But,  at  all  events,  the  old  finish  had 
best  come  off  if  at  all  flaky,  or  brittle,  or  devoid  of  the 
necessary  life  and  action  and  responsiveness  of  compo- 
sition. 


If  there  is  anything  these  big,  all-embracing  surfaces 
are  surely  in  need  of,  it  is  a generous  measure  of  elas- 
ticity and  a capacity  for  holding  out  the  coats  of  mate- 
rial placed  over  them,  and  in  the  meantime  gripping  the 
base  with  unshaken  tenacity.  If  the  old  finish  has  this, 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  it  after  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion, then  the  burning  and  the  application  of  remover 
are  alike  unnecessary  processes. 

When  the  old  paint  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place  it 
should  be  worn  down  close  and  firm  with  sandpaper  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  do  the  work  speedily  and  completely. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  first  work  the  old  film  down 
with  a coarse  paper  and  then  finish  off  with  a fine  grade  as 
a means  of  fetching  out  a rather  good  polish  on  the  face  of 
the  surface. 

Then  apply  a coat  of  material  composed  of  a good 
oxide  or  earthen  paint  saturated  with  pure  raw  linseed 
oil  to  the  extent  of  one  part  oil  to  two  or  three  parts 
turpentine;  this  formula  will  give  the  right  penetration 
and  a correct  amount  of  elasticity  and  binding  medium, 
all  of  which  are  desirable  virtues  in  a mixture  designed 
for  surfaces  of  this  kind.  On  this  coat  we  should  putty, 
using  a hard  drying  carriage  putty;  aim  to  get  all  de- 
fects filled  at  this  operation  so  that  no  further  filling  of 
cavities  will  be  needed. 

Then,  after  twenty-four  hours  lay  on  a coat  of  rough- 
stuff  prepared  to  dry  so  that  in  a warm  drying  apart- 
ment two  coats  of  the  pigment  may  be  applied  in  a day. 
Thus  by  coating  up  the  surface  in  the  morning  another 
coat  may  be  put  on  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  rubbing  material  built  up  in  the  briefest  period 
possible,  without  endangering  the  quality  or  durability 
of  the  surface.  Use  the  ’stuff  thin  enough  in  body  to  lay 
it  out  without  brush  marks  or  any  suggestion  of  brushi- 
ness. It  will  be  found  preferable  to  use  an  extra  coat 
or  two  of  material  and  keep  the  coats  down  smooth  and 
fine  rather  than  through  the  use  of  heavier  coats  get  a 
foundation  a little  “quicker,”  meanwhile  sacrificing  the 
smooth  face  of  the  surface  so  that  at  the  end  a coarser 
and  rougher  fabric  may  develop. 

The  smoother  foundation  of  pigment  will  rub  and  come 
down  to  a surface  easier  and  at  the  outlay  of  less  labor, 
and  it  will  be  a better  surface  from  all  points  of  view. 
From  these  massive  surfaces  it  will  be  found  a wise  pol- 
icy to  lay  the  coats  off  nt  right  angles  to  each  other;  by  so 
doing  a more  compact  and  denser  fabric  of  pigment  is 
developed.  To  secure  the  right  appearing  finish  this 
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dense  body  of  pigment,  with  plenty  of  depth  to  it,  is  nec- 
essary. 

Care  in  Rubbing. 

IN  RUBBING  THE  ROUGHSTUFF  exceptional  care 
will  be  required  because  the  panels  are  large  and  de- 
fects which  might  pass  unobserved  on  the  small  sur- 
face are  almost  unduly  emphasized  on  these  large  ones. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  use  rubbing  bricks  in  size  as  large 
as  may  be  handled  conveniently.  It  is  better  to  get  the 
rubbing  surface  of  the  stone  as  large  as  possible,  and  get 
the  thickness  of  stone  down  to  where  it  may  be  handled 
comfortably  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Use  the  small 
faced  stone  only  on  those  spaces  where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  use  the  big  stones.  Use  plenty  of  water  in  rubbing 
and  thereby  prevent  the  development  of  a gummy  condi- 
tion between  the  rubbing  stone  and  the  surface;  plenty 
of  water  will  also  keep  the  surface  washed  free  of  small 
particles  which  might  scratch  the  work,  or  oven  cut  fur- 
rows in  it  which  no  amount  of  varnish  or  other  stock 
may  conceal.  And  in  this  matter  of  varnish  being  used 
to  conceal  defects  in  the  surface,  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  varnish  is  a successful  medium  for  the  work. 

Varnish  will  exaggerate  surface  defects,  but  rarely 
obliterate  them.  On  these  great  fields  of  pigment  it  will 
be  of  logical  advantage  to  run  the  stone  one  way  only; 
this  will  obviate  criss-crossing  and  cirular  motions  of  the 
stone,  all  or  which  tend  to  mussing  up  the  surface  with 
positive  streaks  and  marks  which  are  prone  to  show  under 
the  finish. 

In  rubbing  the  moldings  a stone  should  be  shaped  to 
suit  the  crown  of  the  molding  and  lap  over  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  fiat  surface.  Some  surfacers  prefer  a piece 
of  sandpaper  for  the  moldings,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
can  no  more  rub  the  moldings  with  sandpaper  than  you 
can  perform  the  same  office  for  the  fiat  surface.  It  is  true 
you  may  sandpaper  the  half  round  surface  until  it  looks 
smooth,  and  indeed  is  smooth,  but  it  lacks  that  regularity 
of  effect  that  a rubbed  surface  has,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
first-class  job  the  ill-worked  down  molding  may  prove  the 
means  of  cheapening  the  entire  effect. 

As  a rule  it  is  best  to  first  rub  the  outer  surface  or  edge 
of  the  panel;  the  inner  portion  of  the  surface  cannot  very 
well  be  missed,  and,  if  anything,  it  receives  more  atten- 
tion than  the  outer  rim  of  the  panel.  Usually  for  these 
big  surfaces  six  or  more  coats  of  roughstuff  should  be 
applied  in  order  to  get  a sufficient  depth  of  pigment  to 
enable  the  workman  to  face  the  surface  down  to  a level 
condition  and  absolutely  devoid  of  hills  or  hollows.  It  is 
important  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  surface  be  rubbed 
to  a smooth  condition,  but  it  is  primarily  essential  that, 
above  everything  else,  it  he  reduced  to  a perfectly  level 
condition.  That  is  indispensable. 

'I'he  surface  having  been  rubbed  carefully  and  in  good 
shape  the  next  move  is  to  lightly  sandpaper  it  with  00 
sandpaper  to  flick  off  the  particles  of  substances  which 
might  otherwise  interfere  with  the  development  of  a first 
class  finish.  Then  proceed  to  apply  one,  and  possibly  two 
coats  of  color,  this  practice  to  be  followed  by  the  flowing 
on  of  a’ coat  of  varnish-color,  letting  this  material  go  freely 
to  the  surface  as  a means  of  developing  a rich,  fine  body 
of  material  to  surface  upon  and  to  bring  out  the  finish  in 
fullest  measure. 

Another  coat  of  rubbing  varnish,  this  to  be  partially 
varnish-color,  should  now  go  to  the  surface.  Perhaps  an 
ounce  of  color  to  a pound  of  varnish  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  color  field,  and  for  the  next  coat  it 
will  be  well  to  get  about  this  same  amount  of  color  into 
the  varnish  pound  for  pound.  On  this  coat,  if  all  goes 
well,  after  rubbing  the  varnish  down  carefully,  the  striping 
and  lettering,  if  any,  may  be  applied.  Then,  in  due  time, 
a final  and  clear  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  will  be  in  order, 
after  which,  with  the  proper  amount  of  surfacing  and 
washing  up  etc.,  the  surface  may  be  cleaned  and  dusted 
and  finished  with  an  elastic  varnish  of  approved  quality. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  apply  two  or  three  coats 
of  rubbing  varnish  in  excess  of  those  here  mentioned,  in 
the  case  of  some  surfaces  due  either  to  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  surface  through  inattention  to  certain  vital 
details,  or  to  the  fact  that  an  exceedingly  fine  finish  is 
called  for.  The  running  parts  of  the  truck  are  generally  in 
need  of  no  small  amount  of  cleaning  and  conditioning 
preparatory  to  painting  and  finishing,  but  this  work  should 
have  the  very  best  attention. 

Don’t  Neglect  Cleaning. 

IT  NEVER  PAYS  TO  NEGLECT  the  cleaning  of  such 
parts,  because  unless  the  cleaning  is  rightly  per- 
formed the  finish  must  suffer  proportionately.  With 


Saves  one  dollar  out  of  every 
three! — that's  the  cash  results  that 
Sealerine  gives  to  the  painter. 

It’s  a war  period  friend— helps 
the  painter  to  meet  rising  costs — 
because  when  Sealerine  is  mixed 

with  paint,  or  with  lead  and  oil,  it  gives  an 
average  saving  in  material  and  labor  of  30% 
— and  often  more. 

It  makes  two  gallons  of  paint  do  the  work 
of  three. 

It  makes  every  job  the  last  word  in  class 
and  beauty. 


SEAhlRINE 


Overcomes  all  trouble  caused  by 
air  pressure,  dampness,  alkali  and 
acid.  It  prevents  peeling,  cracking,  chalk- 
ing, scaling. 

Sealerine  ( a chemically  prepared  oil)  makes 
paint  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface — seals 
the  pores— and  forms  a perfect  foundation 
for  each  succeeding  coat. 

On  the  market  for  31  years— more  than 
20,000  users  and  boosters. 

Send  for  our  attractive  poster  contain- 
ing complete  directions  on  the  many 
important  uses  of  Sealerine— and  con- 
taining valuable  hints  on  how  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

SEALERINE  IS  HANDLED  BY  LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 
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YMCA 


How  the  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
Invested  Fifty  Millions 

The  Y.  M.  C.  a.  needs  money — one  hundred  million 
dollars  at  least — to  carry  on  its  war  work.  Last  year 
the  American  people  contributed  nearly  $50,000,000  to  the 
cause.  How  was  it  used? 


Read  this  statement.  No  fifty  millions  ever  spent  has  brought 
so  much  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  boys  who  have  left  all  they 
hold  most  dear  and  gone  across  to  fight  our  fight. 


This  money  has  provided  a home 
for  two  million  boys  over  there  and 
for  another  million  on  this  side. 

It  has  built  and  equipped  538  huts 
in  American  cantonments,  550  in 
France  and  the  building  is  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  100  a month. 

It  has  rented  great  summer  hotels 
at  French  resorts  for  the  use  of  the 
boys  on  furlough. 

It  has  provided  canteens  or  stores 
both  here  and  abroad,  where  the  com- 
forts of  life  are  sold  at  cost. 

It  has  printed  and  distributed 
2,500,000  Testaments,  350,000  song 
books  and  5,000,000  pamphlets. 

It  has  provided  educational  lectures 


attended  by  more  than  a million  sol- 
diers and  sailors  a month. 

It  has  organized  twenty-five  theat- 
rical companies,  who  travel  the  “Y” 
circuit  all  of  the  time. 

It  sends  15  miles  of  moving  picture 
films  to  France  every  week. 

It  has  furnished  equipment  for  all 
athletic  sports  and  secured  1,500  ath- 
letic directors  to  train  the  men. 

It  has  put  “Y”  workers  on  the  troop 
trains,  on  the  transports,  at  the  firing 
line,  in  the  prison  camps — keeping  in 
touch  with  the  boys  all  the  way,  min- 
istering to  their  needs,  helping  them 
fight  loneliness  and  idleness — the  worst 
enemy  our  boys  are  called  upon  to 
face. 


Four  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  ivith  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.M.C.A..  $ioo,ooo.ooo,Y.W.C.A.,  $15,000,000, 
JVar  Camp  Community  Service,  $15,000,000,  American  Library  Association,  $3,500,000. 

m 

Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising 
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this  work  properly  attended  to  all  the  other  processes  go 
along  swimmingly,  as  a rule.  It  is  worth  not  less  than 
anywhere  from  six  to  ten  dollars  to  do  this  work  right, 
and  if  the  truck  owner  is  averse  to  paying  this  amount  let 
him  clean  this  part  of  the  vehicle,  subject  to  your  inspec- 
tion. An  offer  of  this  kind  generally  settles  the  affair. 

In  the  painting  of  the  chassis  or  running  parts  make  it 
a rule  to  apply  a lighter  color  to  them  than  that  given  the 
body  surface,  although  the  striping  color  may  be  the  same 
for  both  body  and  running  parts.  In  the  lettering  of  the 
truck  equipment  it  is  a wise  policy,  and  one  generally 
auhered  to,  at  least  among  the  abler  men  of  the  craft,  to 
employ  the  simpler  style,  making  legibility  the  chief  issue. 
The  truck  is  a vehicle  that  goes  along  in  a hurry  and  the 
letters  should  be  of  a design  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

In  the  line  of  pictorial  embellishment  there  is  nothing 
scarcely  to  limit  the  artist  in  the  exercise  of  his  fancy, 
provided  the  work  is  well  executed  and  teaches  a lesson 
which  the  public  is  eager  to  learn.  All  pictorial  effects  are 
used  as  an  advertising  plan,  and  are  designed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  goods  of  the  firm  operating 
the  truck  equipment,  and  however  elaborately  they  are 
executed  the  people  on  the  street  and  elsewhere  are  bound 
to  sooner  or  later  comprehend  the  essence  of  the  story 
they  tell  in  figure  and  symbol. 

Lettering  Should'^Be  Plain. 

However,  in  the  lettering,  a glance  should 
suflBce  to  enable  the  passer-by,  or  those  passed  by, 
to  catch  the  full  meaning  of  the  sign;  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  letters  are  plain  enough  to  be  read  at 
a fairly  swift  glance,  as  here  stated.  This  truck  work 
calls  for  first  rate  skill  and  attention,  and  if  It  is  given 
this,  the  business  is  sure  to  grow  in  almost  any  big  town 
or  city  community,  and  as  a filler  in,  or  as  a main  busi- 
ness proposition,  it  merits  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  paint  shop  owner. 

It  will  prove  successful,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  goods  and  work  invested  in  it.  No  class  of  vehicles  so 
quickly  shows  up  poor  workmanship  or  shoddy  material 
as  the  truck  equipment.  Inferior  paints  or  colors  or  var- 
nishes have  no*  place  in  the  economy  of  painting  and 
finishing  this  class  of  work.  Incidentally  it  may  he  re- 
marked that  poor  workmanship  ranks  In  the  same  class 
with  the  poor  material.  Both  sink  or  swim  together,  and 
both  win  or  lose  trade  for  the  party  dealing  in  them. 

It  always  pays  to  give  attention  to  the  interior  of  these 
panelled  top  trucks;  most  of  them  require  some  sort  of 
finishing  or  painting  attention.  This  should  be  of  a good 
type,  for  in  the  case  of  many  trucks  the  service  is  very 
hard  on  the  interior  surface.  Perhaps  it  will  need  to  be 
only  some  plain  substantial  painting,  with  a coat  or  two 
of  varnish  cast  over  the  field  to  hold  the  pigment  in  place 
more  securely,  but  however  that  may  be,  such  parts  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  in  any  way.  You  will  be  expected  to 
apply  the  necessary  processes  to  the  interior,  and,  of 
course,  the  finish  would  be  incomplete  without  them. 


Toronto  Topics. 

The  past  month  has  been  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age in  volume  of  business.  The  month  opened  with 
all  the  master  painters  fairly  busy;  in  fact,  not  a 
few  had  more  contracts  than  they  could  comfortably 
handle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  As  the 
month  draws  to  a close,  however,  business  is  easing  off 
considerably,  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  none  too  prom- 
ising. This  condition  has  been  brought  about  largely  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza. 
This  dread  malady  has  had  a paralyzing  effect  upon  busi- 
ness generally.  In  some  instances  large  manufacturing 
concerns  have  had  their  working  staff  so  decimated  that 
it  has  been  found  almost  necessary  to  close  down  alto- 
gether. As  high  as  80  per  cent,  of  absentees  has  been 
reached  in  some  establishments.  All  the  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  closed.  The  churches  are  holding  but  one 
service  on  Sunday,  and  all  public  places  of  amusement 
have  been  closed  indefinitely.  A great  number  of  deaths 
have  occurred,  but  fortunately  the  epidemic  seems  now  to 
be  well  under  control,  the  number  of  cases  reported  has 
very  materially  decreased. 

The  material  market  has  shown  signs  of  weakening 
during  the  month.  Linseed  oil  has  dropped  very  consider- 
ably in  price.  Boiled  oil  is  now  quoted  ?1.82  per  imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots,  and  raw  oil  is  now  selling  at  ?1  '29  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  This  is  a decline  of  31 


“Fine  Floors 
Make 
Fine  Ads” 

WOMEN  especially 
“dote”  on  the  fin- 
ish a floor  has — if  the 
finish  is  first  class. 

They’ll  see  to  it  that 
their  friends  notice  it,  too. 

And  if  the  friends  haven’t 
floors  with  finishes  to 
match,  the  natural  query 
is  “Who  did  the  work.?” 

Your  name  will  be  the 
answer  if  you  use 


DURABLE 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Dries  hard  and  firm  with 
a brilliant  lustre.  Can  be 
freely  danced,  walked 
and  romped  upon.  Does 
not  chip.  Is  durable  and 
elastic.  Washes  with 
hot  or  cold  water.  Does 
not  turn  white. 

Use  it — and  the  floors 
you  varnish  will  prove 
“fine  ads.” 

UfiQ  Cowe  Brothers 
Company 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 


IF  YOU 


want  to  land  the  best 
jobs  at  prices  that  pay 
you  good  profit,  write  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Service  Dept.  They  will  orig- 
inate complete  color  plans  that  will 
turn  the  trick. 
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A Painter  Said: 


“During  the  last  seven  years  I have  had  considerable  experience 
in  flat  wall  paintihg  and  have  tried  out  all  the  well  ktKOwn  brands 
[None  gave  as  universal  satisfaciion  as  your  LIQUID  VELVET.’’ 


s a flat  enamel  with  an  oil  base.  It  is  washable.  LIQUID  VEL- 
VET has  large  spread,  it  is  easy  working  and  will  not  crack,  chip 
or  peel  or  show  brush  marks. 

Other  O’Brien  products  of  unusual  merit  are  Master  Varnish, 
Pyramid  Floor  Finish  and  Flexico  White  Enamel. 

Booklets  and  color  charts  on  request. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1407  Washington  Ave.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Varnish  Makers  for  Over  40  Tears 


cents  for  the  ir  onth.  Turpentine  has  also  declined,  and  is 
now  quoted  at  B8  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
White  lead  has  remained  stationary  and  is  still  selling  at 
¥17.80  per  100  pounds,  in  ton  lots.  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  goc  d gold  leaf  the  price  has  advanced  to  ?12 
per  pack.  Tho  general  outlook  favors  a decrease  rather 
than  an  increa  5e  in  most  materials. 

The  Toronto  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  got  off  to  a splendid  start  at  their  meeting  on 
the  17th.  Althjugh  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  influenza  epidemic,  yet  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  was  most  commendable.  The 
discussion  were  heartily  entered  into  and  many  helpful 
suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  meeting  was  a promising  augury  of  the 
success  which  will  no  doubt  attend  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  sessions  of  the  association. 

When  President  Kitchener  referred  to  a certain  speaker 
as  being  “intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  ver- 
bosity,’’ he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  local  application,  but 
rather  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  some  of  the  Demosthenes  of 
the  fraternity  who  inhabit  an  ambitious  mountainous  dis- 
trict not  more  than  a thousand  miles  towards  the  setting 
Bun  from  Toronto.  The  genial  “Jim,”  however,  may  have 
to  give  an  explicit  explanation  when  next  he  meets  in 
secret  conclave  with  his  confreres. 

If  the  coming  International  convention  at  Cleveland  is 
not  a “howling”  success  it  will  not  be  because  it  is  not  being 
boosted  by  the  Toronto  master  painters.  They  expect  to 
have  a large  delegation  present  when  the  president’s  gavel 
calls  the  meeting  to  order. 

While  many  of  the  homes  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Association  have  been  visited  by  the  dreaded  Spanish 
influenza,  yet  in  only  one  case  up  to  the  present  have 
fatal  results  followed.  All  the  patients  are  now  reported 
as  out  of  danger  and  progressing  rapidly  towards  com- 
plete recovery. 

John  Kerr,  a painter,  was  found  in  an  unconscious  con- 


dition from  gas  poisoning  in  his  room  on  Church  street. 
Notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to  resuscitate  him,  he 
passed  away.  The  gas  emanated  from  a cook  stove  in  the 
room. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Eddie  Piggott  will  regret  to 
hear  that  he  passed  away  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on 
the  23d  of  October,  as  the  result  of  a very  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Piggott  was  born  in  Toronto  about  forty- 
five  years  ago.  He  was  a grainer  to  the  trade  and  had 
succeeded  in  building  up  a very  lucrative  business.  The 
deceased  was  an  entertainer  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
was  well  known  and  highly  respected  from  coast  to 
coast.  He  was  the  very  personification  of  a “merry  soul,” 
and  his  comic  songs  and  witty  sketches  have  brought 
sunshine  and  laughter  into  thousands  of  lives.  A widow 
and  daughter  survive,  to  whom  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
the  entire  community  is  extended.  Many  there  be  who  will 
“sigh  for  the  touch  of  his  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice  which  is  still.”  Interment  took  place  in  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery.  He  was  an  associate  member  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters’  Association,  and  a member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


Toronto  Association. 

The  first  of  the  fall  and  winter  meetings  of 
the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation took  place  in  their  rooms  in  the  I.  O.  O.  P. 
Temple  on  Thursday,  October  17.  The  attendance  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Span- 
ish influenze,  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  members 
being  in  attendance. 

An  excellent  supper  was  served  at  6 p.  m.  under  the 
supervision  of  Generalissimo  Paris  and  a capable  corps 
of  lieutenants. 

After  the  proverbial  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Vice-President  Alexander,  President  Cheshire 
being  unavoidably  detained  because  of  illness. 

Secretary  Hughes  read  a letter  from  International  Sec- 
retary McGhan,  which  touched  a responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  present.  The  letter  was  surcharged  with 
loyalty  to  the  Allies,  and  predicted  a triumphant  issue  to 
the  noDle  efforts  which  they  were  putting  forth  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  justice. 

Program  for  the  Season. 

Thq  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  reported  that  the 
following  program  had  been  drafted  and  was  now  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  association;  — 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday,  October  17 — 

Supper  served  at  6 p.  m.  sharp. 

Discussion:  “Ideals  of  the  Association.”  by  Phinnemore 
and  Alexander. 

Report  of  Canadian  Convention  by  Paris  and  Cheshire. 
Question  Box.  Euchre. 

November  7 — 

Meeting  called  at  7.45  p.  m. 

General  Business. 

Discussion  on  International  Trade  Expansion  by  Phinne- 
more, Paris,  Kitchener  and  McCausland. 

Question  Box.  Euchre. 

November  21 — i 

Stag  supper  at  6 p.  m.  sharp.  ' 

Associate  members  to  take  charge  and  supply  program 
for  the  evening. 

December  5 — 

Meeting  called  at  7.45  p.  m. 

General  Business. 

Discussion  on  trade  matters. 

Question  Box.  Euchre. 

December  19 — 

Ladies’  night,  commencing  at  8 o’clock. 

Progressive  Euchre,  with  prizes.  Music.  Refreshments. 
January  2,  1919 — 

Meeting  called  at  3 o’clock. 

Election  of  Oflicers.  General  Business. 

Supper  served  at  6 p.  m.  sharp. 

I’ive-minute  talk  by  the  new  Officers. 

Progressive  Euchre. 

January  16 — 

Canadian  Executive  Board  Meeting,  called  at  3 p.  m. 
sharp. 

Supper  served  at  6 o’clock. 

The  local  Association  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Canadian 
for  this  evening. 
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February  6 — 

Cleveland  Night.  Meeting  called  at  7.45. 

General  Business.  Election  of  Delegates. 

Spring  Problems.  Discussion  introduced  by  James 
Kitchener. 

February  11,  12,  13,  14 — 

International  Convention  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
March,  1st  Thursday — 

Supper  served  at  6 p.  m. 

Past  Presidents’  Night.  Entertainment  provided  by  the 
Past  Presidents, 
illarch,  3rd  Thursday — 

Meeting  called  at  7.45  p.  m. 

General  Business.  Trade  Discussions. 

Progressive  Euchre. 

April,  1st  Thursday — 

Pinal  meeting  of  the  season. 

Program  to  be  arranged  later. 

Note — The  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  the  month  for  the  coming  season. 

On  motion  the  program  as  outlined  wasj  unanimously 
adopted. 

“Ideals  of  the  Association.’" 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  James  Phinnemore  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  evening,  “Ideals  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.’’ 

Mr.  Phinnemore  prefaced  his  remarks  by  referring  in 
appreciative  terms  to  the  brotherly  spirit  which  obtained 
among  the  members 'of  the  Toronto  Association.  He  said 
the  subject  of  “Ideals’’  might  easily  be  treated  under  sev- 
eral heads.  There  were  ideals  of  personality,  ideals  of 
communities,  national  ideals,  social  ideals,  business  ideals, 
ideals  of  association,  ideals  of  organization,  and  many 
others.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  speak  on  any  one  of 
these  without  necessarily  impinging  on  the  others,  so 
closely  were  they  all  inter-related.  In  personality  we  look 
for  intelligence  and  moral  stamina.  In  communities  we 
look  for  brotherly  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  In  national 
life  we  seek  for  men  of  wisdom  and  executive  ability. 
Social  conditions  are  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
individual  composing  the  community.  The  standard  of 
ideals  will  rise  no  higher  than  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
themselves.  In  business  we  look  for  honesty  and  integrity 
in  all  our  dealings.  In  our  associational  ideals  we  should 
always  seek  to  promote  the  spirit  of  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion. In  organization,  all  our  planning  should  be  with  a 
view  to  the  bringing  about  of  the  very  best  conditions  for 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

"We  should  seek  to  be  progressive.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  some  men  out  of  the  old  ruts.  It  has  very  wisely  been 
said  that  master  painters  are  born,  not  made.  Unless  a 
pupil  possesses  inherent  ability  and  aptitude,  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  to  raise  such  a one  to  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency,  no  matter  how  gifted  and  capable  his  tutor 
may  be. 

Environment  unquestionably  has  much  to  do  with  ideals. 
You  must  be  strong  enough  in  character  to  raise  yourself 
above  your  environments.  The  power  to  overcome  is  at- 
tained by  a constant  struggle  with  the  difficulties  which  you 
meet.  The  horizon  of  idealism  is  ever  in  advance  of  our 
attainments.  The  ideal  of  theory  is  far  less  potent  than  the 
ideal  which  has  been  transmuted  into  living  action.  The 
one  may  be  but  a fanciful  dream,  the  other  is  a mighty  up- 
lifting power. 

“This  Association,’’  Mr.  Phinnemore  said,  “should  he  a 
great  educative  force  in  this  city.  We  should  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  administrative  boards.  We  should 
get  better  civic,  provincial  and  federal  laws  if  representa- 
tives possessing  the  shrewd  business  qualities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  were  elected  to  fill  these  responsible 
positions.” 

In  conclusion,  he  regretted  that  his  remarks  had  been 
somewhat  of  a rambling  nature.  He  did  not  feel  that  he 
had  even  touched  the  fringe  of  this  interesting  subject,  but 
he  hoped  that  he  had  at  least  thrown  out  a few  sugges- 
tions which  might  provoke  a hearty  discussion  by  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Mr.  Alexander  felt  that  it  would  be  folly  on  his  part  to 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  so  eloquently 
said  by  “our  silver-tongued  orator,”  Mr.  Phinnemore  He 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  thought  of  co-operation.  New 
ideas  and  suggestions  would  always  be  welcomed,  and  he 
would  like  to  see  the  members  who  had  but  recently  been 
received  into  the  Association  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions from  time  to  time. 

Jas.  Kitchener,  president  of  the  Canadian  Association 
complimented  Mr.  Phinnemore  on  his  very  able  address. 

F.  H.  McCausland  also  added  a few  words  of  apprecia- 
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tion,  and  said  he  was  heartily  in  accord  with  the  many  ex- 
cellent thoughts  which  Mr.  Phinnemore  had  so  ably  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Paris  was  pleased  to  note  the  good  fellowship  which 
was  always  manifested  at  the  meetings  of  the  Toronto  As- 
sociation. The  members  were  at  all  times  ready  to  extend 
the  helping  hand  cheerfully.  In  many  respects  this  was  an 
ideal  Association. 

J.  B.  Thomson  was  much  pleased  with  the  good  fellowship 
which  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
asked  if  the  same  could  not  be  extended  in  some  larger 
degree  to  their  employes? 

Jas.  Casey  recited  a recent  experience  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  said  that  he  feared  the  union’s  idea  of 
ideal  conditions  was  the  “closed  shop.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kitchener,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCausland, 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Phinnemore. 

Stan.  Taylor  suggested  that  a number  of  the  members 
asked  to  bring  in  questions  for  the  “Question  Box.”  This 
would  enable  the  committee  to  give  such  questions  due  con- 
sideration and  answer  them  at  the  following  meeting. 

The  suggestion  was  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Paris  was  called  upon  to  give  a report  of  the  Cana- 
dian convention,  held  in  Hamilton  in  July  last.  He  thought 
that  as  an  excellent  report  had  appeared  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  which,  no  doubt,  was  read  by  them  all,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  details.  The  convention 
was  a great  success.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  was 
the  number  of  visiting  brethren  from  the  United  States, 
who  had  been  a leading  factor  in  the  success  of  the  gather- 
ing. Twenty-one  new  members  had  been  enrolled,  and  it 
was  intended  to  make  a big  push  for  increasing  the  mem- 
bership during  the  coming  year. 

, On  motion  of  Mr.  Kitchener,  seconded  by  Mr.  Phinne- 
more, Jas.  Kitchener  was  heartily  congratulated  upon  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Canadian  Association. 

Mr.  Kitchener,  in  responding,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  election  to  the  highest  ofidee  in  the  gift  of  his  Canadian 
brethren  was  intended  as  an  honor  for  the  Toronto  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  pleased  to  be  a member.  He 
would  do  all  in  his  poweer  to  make  the  Association  pros- 
perous. He  was  pleased  to  have  such  an  able  lieutenant 
as  Mr.  Paris  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  Weekes  reported  for  the  Membership  Committee. 
There  were  several  who  were  seeking  admission,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  have  their  propositions  before  the  members. 
■»  It  was  reported  that  a number  of  the  members  were  ill, 
including  President  Cheshire. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  each  one,  con- 
veying the  sympathy  of  the  Association,  and  also  express- 
ing the  hope  that  they  might  speedily  be  restored  to  health 
and  strength. 

Mr.  Paris  explained  that  the  white  paint  in  a closet  in 
which  blankets  had  been  stored  had  turned  quite  black, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  the  sulphur  used  in  the 
bleaching  of  the  blankets  would  produce  such  a chemical 
effect.  The  vapor  from  sulphur  will  always  turn  white 
lead  black. 

After  a social  hour  spent  around  the  eucher  tables  the 
- meeting  adjourned. 


Hamilton  Association  Meets. 

The  HAMILTON  (ONT.)  MASTER  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  have  mapped  out  a very  in- 
teresting program  for  the  meetings  during  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter. 

The  meetings  already  held  have  been  full  of  interest  and 
well  attended.  A number  of  new  members  have  recently 
been  received,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Associaion  are  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition. 

Program  for  the  Year. 

The  program  adopted  is  as  follows:  — 

September  21 — Lead  and  oil  tests,  by  A.  M.  McKenzie. 
Bring  your  oil. 

October  19 — A practical  demonstration  on  color  making, 
by  Mr.  Meek,  chemist  of  Jas.  Langmuir  & Co. 

November  1 — A demonstration  on  graining,  led  by  J. 
Laidlaw. 

December  21 — Report  of  committee  on  “System  of  Meas- 
urement,” giving  practical  pointers. 

January  19 — Annual  meeting,  election  of  officers  for  1919. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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Mr,  Master  "Painter: 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


IN  A LETTER  TO  THIS  department  Master  Painter 
A.  J.  Bishop,  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shops  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  advises  that  he  is  very  busy 
working  a large  force  of  men  and  women  in  an  effort  to 
help  Undo  Sam’s  Railroad  Administration  to  go  “over  the 
top.”  Incidentally,  Andrew  J.  Bishop  is  just  the  very  man 
to  perform  the  operation,  too. 


Fred  A.  Elmquest,  the  capable  railway  representative  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  isj  at  present  covering 
only  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  and  most  of  that 
confined  principally  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, with  headquarters  in  the  first  named  city.  Fred  is 
an  old-time  car  painter,  and  at  one  time  worked  as  a 
pencil  hand  at  the  Rock  Island  shops,  Chicago,  under  the 
late  John  Rattenbury,  along  with  B.  E.  Miller,  now  for 
many  years  master  car  painter  of  the  Lackawanna  rail- 
road. 


The  death  of  Joseph  Sigler,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  rilroad  as  a coach  painter, 
first  at  the  old  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the  company,  and 
for  many  years  at  the  Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh,  oc- 
curred at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 22,  after  an  illness  lasting  only  for  a few  weeks, 
although  for  some  time  he  had  been  in  failing  health,  but 
able,  nevertheless,  to  work  nearly  every  day  for  at  least 
eight  hours  As  noted  in  these  columns  some  months  ago, 
Mr.  Sigler  was  past  75  years  of  age.  A Grand  Army  man, 
born  in  this  country  of  German  i>arents,  decedent  was  a 
lover  of  liberty  and  an  intense  patriot.  He  fought  through 
a large  number  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  his  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  served  him  as  the 
gospel  of  his  life.  Joe  was  only  an  humble  member  of  the 
craft,  but  he  was  so  faithful  to  all  its  traditions,  so  ef- 
ficient and  industrious,  and  so  appreciative  of  kindly  treat- 
ment and  consideration,  and  so  loyal  to  his  native  land 


and  the  government  under  which  he  lived  that  we  rever- 
ently dedicate  these  few  lines  to  his  memory. 

W.  H.  Estabrook  has  resigned  as  foreman  painter  of  the 
Public  Service  Electric  Railway  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  on 
October  15  he  assumed  the  duties  of  foreman  painter  of 
the  Angus  shops,  Montreal,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road, under  john  R.  Ayers,  general  foreman  painter  of  the 
entire  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Before  going  with  the 
Public  Service  Electric  W.  H.  Estabrook  had  for  a num- 
ber of  years  been  employed  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railway,  first,  we  believe,  as  foreman  of  the 
Scranton  shops  of  the  company  and  later  as  foreman 
painter  at  the  Kingsland,  N.  J.,  shops,  under  Master  Painter 
B.  E.  Miller.  A paint  shop  manager  of  wide  experience 
and  a craftsman  of  skill,  shrewd  and  diplomatic,  and  a 
most  efficient  master  of  all  shop  details,  Mr.  Estabrook 
may  be  expected  to  give  the  Angus  shops  an  administra- 
tion of  the  first  order.  Master  Painter  Ayers  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  secured  the  services  of  an  assistant 
of  the  caliber  of  the  nimble  and  smooth-shaven  Jerseyman, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  new  official  relations  must  be 
mutual. 


Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  J.  D.  Brainard,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad’s  Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  recently  had  a 
most  exciting  tussle  with  Mr.  S.  Influenza,  and  during  the 
course  of  a week  was  able  to  take  a fall  out  of  the  strap- 
ping old  marauder  without  losing  more  than  a couple  of 
nights’  sleep  and  half  a dozen  square  meals. 

Master  Painter  F.  A.  Weis,  of  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  shops 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  is  going  along 
taking  care  of  a lot  of  heavy  painting  repairs,  working 
both  men  and  women  and  keeping  things  in  shipshape 
I red  greatly  missed  the  voncention  this  autumn,  but,  like 
the  loyal  American  that  he  is,  he  is  quite  willing  to 'wait 
until  we  have  all  eaten  peaches  unter  den  Linden  and 
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smoked  a few  wliilts  from  those  famous  long  black  stems 
before  assembliug  for  that  anticipated  Chicago  convention. 

John  T.  McCracken,  ex-president  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  a widely  known 
member  of  the  organization,  has  resigned  as  master  painter 
of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  New  York,  to 
associate  himself  as  salesman  with  the  Unite  Concrete 
Hardening  Co.,  Inc.,  West  34th  street.  New  York.  Patrick 
Warren  is  at  present  acting  foreman  painter  at  the  98th 
street  shops  of  the  Interborough,  in  charge  of  the  work 
formerly  engineered  by  Mr.  McCracken.  John’s  army  of 
friends  are  all  hoping  that  he  may  succeed  in  cornering 
the  market  for  the  Unite  people,  and  thereby  make  the 
world’s  walking  spaces  so  sanitary  that  microbes  and 
bacilli  and  the  pests  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  lands  afar 
ofl;  will  speedily  become  scarce  a memory  in  the  haunts  oi 
men. 

Speaking  of  railway  paint  shop  organizers,  J.  D.  Wright, 
master  painter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  business  of  railroading. 
Incidentally  the  equipment  of  this  great  system  is  second 
to  none  in  point  of  appearance,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
another  sure  evidence  of  John’s  ability  in  paint  shop 
affairs. 

D.  A.  Little,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  a big  figure  in  the 
painting  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  was 
honored  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accept- 
ed Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonary  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  20,  by  voting  him  a member  for 
the  33d  degree,  to  be  conferred  at  Philadelphia,  1919.  The 
Masonic  order  has  no  more  faithful,  devoted  and  loyal 
member  than  D.  A.  Little,  and  in  honoring  him  thus  con- 
spicuously it  has  exemplified  a tradition  of  the  order  that 
is  a vital  part  of  its  masterful  history. 

At  this  writing  the  Germans  are  running  ahead  of  the 
watch  on  the  Rhine,  and,  following  them  in  swift  pursuit, 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  are  getting  in  some  heavy  jolts 
that  are  making  the  Kaiser  groggy.  Helping  along  in  this 
hammering  process  are  many  former  employees  of  rail- 
way paint  shops,  and  in  the  days  to  come  we  except  to  be 
able  to  relate  some  of  their  heroic  achievements  along  the 
bloody  Western  front. 

Martin  Kane,  master  painter  in  the  M.  of  W.  department 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  has  recently  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  buildings  in  Albany,  for  his 
company.  Martin  was  for  a number  of  years  in  full  charge 
of  all  the  M.  of  W.  painting  on  the  D.  and  H.  Something- 
like  a year  ago  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  which  included  the  supervision  of 
all  carpenter,  mason  and  painting  work.  This  position, 
however,  carried  with  it  a great  deal  of  traveling,  and  in 
due  time  Martin  found  the  work  too  heavy  for  him,  and 
upon  his  making  request  for  lighter  duties  his  superiors 
have  tendered  him  the  position  as  above  stated.  He  is  one 
of  the  old-time  craftsmen,  and  is  able  at  any  time  to  do  a 
fine  job  of  lettering  and  ornamental  painting.  Recently 
he  enjoyed  an  automobile  trip  with  a number  of  friends, 
which  included  visiting  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. A genial,  patient,  splendid  man  is  Martin  Kane, 
and  an  honor  to  the  great  craft  he  has  for  many  years 
been  intimately  identified  with. 

Alexander  Gibbs  has  resigned  as  foreman  painter  of  the 
Cannon  Ball  Line,  running  between  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  is  now  located  in  the  former  city  con- 
ducting an  automobile  painting  business.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  an 
expert  vehicle  painter,  capable  of  doing  all  branches  of  the 
trade-  from  ornamental  work  to  lettering,  monogram  paint- 
ing, etc.,  and  in  Scranton  there  is  a wide  field  for  the 
practice  of  his  craft. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  ap- 
pointed a Committee  on  Health  and  Medical  Relief,  con- 
sisting of  the  following;  Dr.  D.  Z.  Dunott,  chief  surgeon 
Western  Maryland,  chairman;  Dr.  G.  W.  Gale,  Jr.,  chief 
surgeon  Frisco  Lines;  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  surgeon 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  T.  R.  Crowder, 
chief  surgeon  and  sanitarian  Pullman  Company,  and  Dr. 
H.  M.  Bracken,  State  health  officer  for  Minnesota.  Railway 
paint  shops  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  com- 
mittee. 


The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  is  preparing 
to  place  orders  for  886  baggage  cars,  including  both  the 
60-foot  and  the  70-foot  tppes.  These  cars  are  to  be  painted 
according  to  government  specifications  and  in  a strictly 
first-class  manner. 

One  of  the  hard-working  members  of  the  painting  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  its  auxiliary  lines  is 
Charles  A.  Cook,  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  shop  of  the  P.  n. 
and  W.  R.  R.  Re  is  devoted  to  his  craft,  a most  excellent 
manager  of  men,  and  an  altogether  valuable  official  of  the 
company. 

A recent  line  from  Foreman  Painter  W.  A.  Buchanan,  of 
the  Buffalo  shops  of  the  Lackawanna  railroad,  is  to  the 
effect  tht  plenty  of  work  is  keeping  him  busy  all  the  time. 
He  is  working  a strong  force  of  men  and  the  output  from 
his  shop  is  fully  up  to  the  normal. 

Out  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Master  Painter  William  Adollf 
is  handling  a large  volume  of  heavy  painting  repairs,  and 
as  usual  doing  the  work  in  a way  to  merit  the  commenda- 
tion of  his  official  superiors. 

Master  Painter  Philip  Bernet,  of  the  Berwick,  Pa.,  shops 
of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  in  addition  to  other 
work,  is  having  the  painting  of  government  equipment  to 
look  after,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  doing  it  most 
efficiently. 

And  now  comes  the  report  that  painting  and  longevity 
are  intimately  connected.  James  Sant  is  reported  to  have 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  95;  Sidney  Cooper,  the  cattle 
painter,  died  at  99.  Then  there  is  Titian,  the  world’s  most 
famous  painter,  who,  born  in  1477,  lived  to  be  99.  Titian’s 
canvases,  many  of  which  are  between  400  and  500  years 
old,  are  said  to  be  as  fresh  today  as  when  they  were  first 
paintea.  In  the  person  of  Warner  Bailey  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  has  an  ex-president 
— its  second  president,  in  fact — and  now  an  honorary 
member,  who,  although  venerable  in  years,  carries  the 
spirit  of  youth,  and  who  wields  a nimble  and  artistic 
pencil.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  indeed,  has  three  small 
landscapes  painted  by  Warner  Bailey*  on  wood  panels 
which  are  works  of  art  even  though  painted  when  Mr. 
Bailey  has  passed  the  milestone  of  three-score  and  ten 
years.  Moreover,  the  railway  painting  trade  has  numer- 
ous veteran  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  who  have 
come  a long  way  on  life’s  journey  without  losing  their 
youthful  buoyancy  of  spirit  or  their  fresh  and  inspiring 
outlook  on  the  world  and  its  affairs.  The  one  and  all 
face  the  East  and  the  rising  sun,  and  expect  to  round  out 
a hundred  years  of  work  in  the  harness.  If  in  doubt  on 
this  point  ask  such  supple  and  frisky  boys  as  Charley 
Copp,  A.  P.  Dane,  H.  M.  Butts,  Charles  A.  Cook,  A.  J. 
Bruning,  W.  O.  Quest,  George  W.  Lord  and  many  others. 

Ma^r  Painter  George  Warlick,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
INsland  and  Pacific,  at  the  Chicago  shops  of  the  company, 
is  doing  a large  amount  of  heavy  repair  painting  along 
with  a lot  of  miscellaneous  painting  and  varnishing,  and 
despite  the  labor  shortage  is  managing  with  the  help  of 
women  to  keep  ahead  of  the  schedule  outlined.  Mr.  War- 
lick  was  president  of  the  association  during  the  year  1909, 
and  a most  painstaking  officer  he  proved  to  be.  A friend 
describes  him  as  that  same  kind  of  a paint  shop  manager. 

Louis  Click  is  the  master  painter  at  the  Ludlow,  Ky., 
shops  of  the  C.,  N.  O.  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  and  he 
is  turning  out  some  excellently  painted  and  finished  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Click  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  M.  C. 
and  L.  P.  Association,  and  believes  in  its  future  and  in  its 
capacity  for  accomplishing  results  of  big  import  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  business  of  railroading. 

Under  the  terms  of  a general  order  issued  October  23, 
and  superseding  general  order  42  of  several  months  ago, 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  decides  that 
railway  employees  may  hold  local  offices  and  attend  politi- 
cal conventions  provided  such  political  work  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  of  their  employment.  Our  paint 
shop  friends  who  outside  the  shop  and  apart  from  shop 
duties  are  serving  as  mayors,  aldermen,  city  judges,  town 
marshals,  and  preservers  of  the  peace,  may  now  load  both 
barrels  and  move  with  deadly  precision  on  the  von  Hin- 
denburg  line  of  their  political  rivals. 
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Dane’s  Efforts  Bring  Results.\ 

Members  of  the  master  car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association  wiil  gladly  voice  a unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  Secretary  A.  P.  Dane  for  his 
untiring  and  successful  efforts  for  recognition  of  the  as- 
sociation by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
With  the  approval  of  President  John  P.  Gearhart,  Secre- 
tary Dane  sometime  ago  directed  a letter  to  the  adminis- 
tration coucheu  in  terms  so  convincing,  and  withal  so 
diplomatic,  that  it  evoked  a reply  most  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  association.  The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion’s circular  letter  of  the  summer  contained  a list  of 
railroad  associations  which  are  permitted  to  hold  conven- 
tions and  those  which  are  not,  but  failed  to  mention  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  in  either 
list. 

To  determine  the  precise  status  of  the  organization,  in 
view  of  the  circular  above  referred  to,  Secretary  Dane  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  Administration  of  Railroads,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  is  not  only  the 
second  oldest  railroad  organization  in  the  country,  hut  one 
that  has  rendered  exceedingly  valuable  services  through 
its  efforts  on  economic  lines  in  the  painting  and  care  of 
rolling  stock  equipment.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
secretary  that  along  this  line  the  association  has  reduced 
expenses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  one 
department  during  its  more  than  forty  years  of  activity. 

A flattering  mention  was  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
work  of  the  Test  Committee  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  tests  for  the  pre- 
vention of  adulteration  of  painting  materials;  also  that 
a great  demand  has  been  made  for  the  publications  of  the 
association  by  railroad  managers,  public  libraries,  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  etc. 

The  association  has  been  through  all  the  years  of  Its 
eventful  and  useful  life  constantly  devising  methods  and 
plans  to  obviate  unnecessary  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  utmost  durability.  The  secretary  also  asked  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  consider  the  fact  that  many 
officials,  including  Master  Car  Builders,  have  always  re- 
garded the  association  as  an  authority  on  the  best  methods 
for  mixing  and  applying  painting  material  along  economic 
lines,  and  have  urged  their  master  and  foreman  painters 
to  join  the  association  and  attend  its  conventions.  Mr. 
Dane  also  ventured  to  say  that  no  association  can  surpass 
the  splendid  percentage  shown  by  the  organization  in  Lts 
strict  and  implicit  attention  to  business  during  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  conventions.  Indeed,  the  secretary  mar- 
shaled his  contentions  favoring  recognition  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  a masterly  manner,  and  in  reply  Director  C.  A. 
Prouty  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  as- 
sured Mr.  Dane  that  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
association  has  been  considered  by  the  director  general, 
and  its  existence  is  looked  upon  approvingly. 

The  tenor  of  the  communication,  without  quoting  it  ver- 
batim, is  to  the  effect  that  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
association  for  the  purpose  outlined  by  Secretary  Dane, 
the  association  may  make  assessments  and  the  carriers 
may  pay  such  assessments. 

The  above  will  make  most  satisfying  reading  to  the 
members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Association, 
and  at  once  places  the  organization  among  the  essential 
associations  in  the  railroad  world,  and  not  only  distin- 
guishes its  status  but  gives  it  a bright  promise  of  con- 
tinued usefulness  and  the  opportunity  for  a bigger  and 
busier  life. 

Therefore,  hats  off  to  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association;  may  the  forty-eight  years  of  its 
youth  prove  but  the  preface  to  an  existence  that  shall  go 
on  and  on  through  the  years  to  achievements  more  notable 
and  distinguished  than  it  has  been  able  to  attain  in  the 
past.  And,  lest  we  forget,  here’s  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  Secretary  Dane,  the  indefatigable  and  perennially  en- 
thusiastic official  who  is  backing  the  association  up  with 
unremitting  toil  and  attention  to  details  imsurpassed  in 
associational  work!  Give  him  your  support.  Your  Uncle 
Samuel  has  approved  of  making  the  association  loom  large 
on  the  horizon.  And  you  know  he  can  sure  do  things. 
Get  in  line,  and  watch  your  step! 


A Pacific  Coast  Lighthouse. 

vV.  H.  Wanner,  representative  of  the  Dixon  San  Fran- 
cisco sales  office,  has  made  the  following  report  on  the 
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‘*Y our  local  dealer  is  entitled  to 
your  Trade'' 


That  phrase  appears  in  each  of  uur 
advertisements  in  the  great  national 
magazines,  we  use  for 


For  Walls,  instead  of  Paint,  Wall  Paper  or  Kalsomine 


eleven  years’  service  given  by  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite 
Paint  on  the  lighthouse  buildings  at  Port  Oregon,  Ore.: 
“The  United  States  lighthouse  inspector  has  two  build- 
ings which  are  fifty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long, 
with  regular  gable  roofs  which  were  painted  eleven  years 
ago  with  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint,  and,  from  present 
indications,  wijl  not  require  repainting  for  three  or  four 
years  to  come. 

“These  buildings  are  located  at  what  is  known  as  Ton<nie 
Point  Lighthouse  Depot  at  Tongue  Point,  Ore.,  three  m?les 
from  Astoria,  Ore. 

llie  paint  is  subject  to  salt  air,  sea  air,  and  otber  sevei*© 
conditions,  and  the  long  service  it  has  given  has  convinced 
those  in  the  department  interested  in  painting  that  there 
IS  only  one  paint,  and  thet  is  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint 
Dixon’s  paint  is  doing  its  bit  for  the  government  when  it 
gives  eleven  years’  service. 

The  section  of  the  country  where  this  government  light- 
house is  locatea  Is  very  rainy  and  damp. 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 

Showing  the  Dates  of 
Coming  Conventions 


It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a directory  of 
all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the  trade.  Where 
dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not  given,  they 
have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have  not  yet 
been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by  promptly 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as  dates  and 
places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of  any  change 
in  address.  Should  any  association  have  been  omitted  or 
should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  list  of  associations  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  corrections. — Editor. 


National  Associations. 

International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Convention,  Cleveland, Ohio,  February  11-14,  1919. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
George  C.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sawyer,  100  William  street.  New  York.  Convention,  Cop- 
ley-Plaza  Hotei,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  2,  3,  4,  1918. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:— 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Association:  — 
President,  H E.  Conrad,  P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1919. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J. 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee; 

. MOhalrman,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

State  Associations. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Scheele,  2122  Buena  Vista  ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Pletsch,  1148  Main  street,  Hartford  Conn. 
Convention  at  New  Haven,  February,  1919. 


Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters.  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  January 
7-8,  1919. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  V.  A.  Downing,  725  W.  39th  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators;— Secretary,  William  Christensen,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fltz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Buffalo,  Febru- 
ary 6-8,  1919. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
—Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators: — Acting  secretary,  Francis  F.  Black, 
620  So.  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Western  Tri-State  Master  Painters’  Association: — Secre- 
retary-treasurer,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining  Ex- 
change Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Salesmen’s  Associations. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club: — President,  H.  K. 
Chase;  secretary-treasurer,  George  A.  Eckle,  174  Portsea 
street.  New  Haven  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey: — President,  George  C.  Groom;  secretary,  W.  M. 
Dennison,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association: — Presi- 
dent, A.  V.  Andrews;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  S.  Jordan,  106 
W.  Pleasant  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York: — President,  B.  P.  Jones;  vice-presi- 
dent, B.  B.  Buckingham;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Penn- 
sylvania:— ^President,  F.  W.  Grube;  secretary,  Fred  H.  Mc- 
Intyre. 5219  Chestnut  avenue.  Philadelnhia.  Pa. 
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Varnish  and  Its  Labels. 

Editor  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Mr.  Wall,  in  his  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  July  con- 
vention, at  Toronto,  and  reproduced  in  recent  numbers  of 
The  Painters  Magazine,  quotes  an  item  from  one  of  my 
books  that  I think  should  be  further  commented  upon.  In 
justice  to  the  varnish  manufacturer.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  are  varnishes  made  that  are  suitable  for  more  than 
one  specific  purpose,  and  hence  may  very  properly  be 
labeled  accordingly.  And  that  they  are  so  labeled  is  right, 
no  Injustice  or  dishonesty  being  done.  It  is  more  con- 
venient,, I think,  so  to  label  a varnish  than  to  call  one 
varnish  a general  purpose  varnish,  for  then  the  user 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  using.  A certain  carriage  or 
coach  varnish  may  be  used  successfully  for  exterior  house 
work,  or  even  for  interior.  Certain  varnishes  may  be  used 
for  wagon  work,  agricultural  implements,  chairs,  or  other 
furniture,  house  work,  and  many  other  like  purposes,  and 
all  out  of  the  same  barrel.  Now,  as  for  just  any  sort  of 
varnish  answering  for  fioor  work,  that  is  not  true,  of 
course,  as  any  painter  with  any  experience  knows;  fioor 
varnish  must  contain  more  hard  gum,  to  stand  the  wear.  A 
soft  varnish,  one  long  in  oil,  would  not  do,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve any  varnish  maker  undertakes  to  sell  for  fioor  work 
any  but  a specially  prepared  fioor  varnish.  Some  floor 
varnishes  are,  of  course,  better  than  others,  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  price.  The  man  who  said  that  all  varnishes 
are  alike,  excepting  to  the  labels,  was  very  ignorant  on  that 
subject,  a drug  or  hardware  dealer  likely.  Or  maybe  a 
painter.  Lots  of  them.  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 

Malvern,  Pa. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1918! 
State  of  New  York  1 
County  of  New  York  \ 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the 
following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  a true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption\  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit:  — 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  manager  are: — Publisher, 
The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
editor,  William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William  street. 
New  York;  business  manager,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  Wil- 
liam street.  New  York. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  in- 
dividual owners  of,  if  a corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock),  William 
O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state)  not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statement  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of 
a bona  fide  owner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  stated  by  him.  (Signed)  Harry  J. 
Schnell,  General  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1918.  (Signed)  Jno.  R. 
Johnson,  Notary  Public.  (My  commission  expires  March 
30,  1919.) 


Automobile  Painting 

Is  Very  profitable  Work  for  the  Winter 

Many  Painters  are  fitting 
up  shops  for  re  painting 
automobiles,  this  work 
is  done  principally  in  the 
winter  months  when  oth- 
er work  is  slack.  Any 
good  painter  can  do  this 
work  with  a little  instru- 
ction. We  suggest  get- 
ting our  New  Book  on 

AUTOMOBILE  PAINTING 

Bj  E.  N.  Vanderwalker. 

N eW-U p’To-“Date.  200  pages  illustrated.  Cloth  baud 
Price,  postpaid,  - $1.25 

We  are  interested  in  supplying  you  with  Colors,  Varnishes 
Brushes  and  everything  used  in  the  paint  shop. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

With  your  first  order  of  Colors,  Varnishes,  Brushes  or  other  Auto 
Painting  Supplies  amounting  to  $10.C0  or  more,  we  will  give  you 
one  of  these  hooks  FR££. 

This  is  a splendid  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  posted  on  all  bran- 
ches of  Auto  Painting.  On  account  of  he  high  prices  of  automo- 
biles, owners  are  anxious  to  have  their  old  cars  repainted.  This  a 
a chance  for  a big  business  at  a good  prolit.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Sena  for  Catalog  No.  28,  full  of  Painterj  JVants 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Largest  Sealerine  Sales  in  History. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  Sealerine  is  now  enjoying 
the  largest  sales  in  its  history.  This  product,  which  is  a 
chemically  prepared  oil,  is  manufactured  by  the  Michael 
McNamara  Varnish  Works  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sealerine,  it  appears,  is  of  special  moment  during  these 
times  of  high  labor  and  material  costs,  particularly  the 
hi^h  cost  of  linseed  oil.  Two  gallons  of  Sealerine,  it  is 
claimed,  costs  less  per  gallon  than  linseed  oil. 

i'he  manufacturers  say  that  Sealerine  effects  an  aver- 
age cash  saving  in  material  and  labor  of  30  per  cent,  be- 
cause, when  mixed  with  paint  or  with  lead  and  oil,  it  covers 
200  more  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon,  works  easier, 
quicker  and  more  freely  under  the  brush,  and  makes  a 
durable  job.  It  prevents  cracking,  blistering  and  scaling. 
It  makes  the  paint  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface. 

The  makers  say  that  Sealerine’s  claims  are  backed  by 
thirty-one  years  of  making  good— and  that  this  exceptional 
product  is  used  and  indorsed  by  over  20,000  painters. 


Takes  Up  New  Business. 

The  present  war  has  so  disrupted  trade  relations  with 
Europe  that  many  new  industries  will  be  established  to 
overtake  the  large  business  which  was  built  up  in  Canada 
by  Germany  and  Austria  before  hostilities  were  declared. 
Believing  that  there  was  a splendid  opening  for  a pros- 
perous business  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls  and  art  pot- 
tery Stewart  N.  Hughes  has  organized  a company'  to  be 
known  as  the  Venus  Dolls  and  Pottery  Company.  It  is  their 
intention  to  go  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  these 
lines.  New  machinery  is  now  being  installed,  and  the  firm 
hopes  to  have  its  goods  on  the  market  in  ample  time  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  Mr.  Charbonneau  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  both 
experts,  are  associated  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  this  new  ven- 
ture. With  such  an  energetic  and  experienced  business 
man  as  Mr.  Hughes  as  its  president,  the  success  of  the 
new  company  is  assured.  Mr.  Hughes  will  still  carry  on 
his  large  painting  and  decorating  business. 
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YOU  ARE  3URE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  wOl  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


Ail  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 


A.i  B.  Benton^  Architect.^  Los  Angeles 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 

Enamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 

EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 


Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 


In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Catalogue  of 

"Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist'' 

is  in  our  office.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


[inoiol; 

A A H . 

SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


1 INOTOI  perfectly  with  all  pigments.  Will 

Lili*  V/  1 not  curdle  with  white  lead.  Will  dry  to  a 

hard  elastic  film  with  a firm  cement-like  bond  to  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  spread.  Will  not  crack  or  alligator,  peel, 
blister  or  craze.  Will  work  with  ease  under  the  brush  and 
spread  uniformly. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PENNSYLVANIA  LINSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3419  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMP  B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


ORDER  FOX’S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  materials  are  the  standards  of  their  re- 
spective kinds.  They  v/ill  prove  more  prac* 
tical,  more  reliable  and  more  truly  economical 
than  any  other  on  the  market. 

THEY  ARE  SUPERB 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  of  any  kind 
CALCITINE,  the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  best  genuine  water-paint 

We  are  selling  at  Bargain  prices 

Now’s  the  time  to  place  an  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


tlEUNBROTHERS 
ilDECORRTORS^ 
495  30IH  ST. 
MIlUimKEE-UIS 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Oo. 

Gentlemen:  

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  wiiich  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  sains  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and.  tjo  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

Wa  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  al^so  wisW.  to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelvo^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Haun  'Bros. 


Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Born  in  America  1883 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Let’s  prove  it. 


JUOl  AINU  MAIL 


WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


i THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO.. 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Streot,  Philadelphia 

Send  us  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 

I Name 

^ Address 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Oum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  clainri. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEIVIICAL  COSViPAIViY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


^he'Hi^h  SiOn'of  Business 
is  to  Use 

Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES 

For  Automobiles 

Every  Automobile  Garage  should  have  an 
Outfit  of  Brushes 

Every  garage  must  have  an  outfit  of  brushes  to  use,  and 
such  as  sell  accessories  should  have  an  assortment  of 
brushes  to  supply  demands.  There  is  a WHITING- 
ADAMS  brush  made  for  every  automobile  purpose. 
Cleaning,  scrubbing,  polishing,  dusting,  painting,  stain- 
ing, varnishing,  and  all  uses  for -which  brushes  are  re- 
qidr^d.  Over  10,000  kinds  and  sizes  made. 

Send  for  Dlustrated  Literature- 

JOHN  L.WHmNG-J.I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1916 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
% Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  % Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  firsts 
class  business;  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  Is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


Saving  Steel. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company  is  urging  its  customers 
to  save  steel  kegs,  as  steel  is  of  utmost  importance.  It 
has  sent  out  the  following  notice:  — 

'Save  steel.  Help  salvage  100-pound  steel  kegs. 

The  government  war  requirements  are  so  great  it  now 
becomes  a patriotic  duty  to  conserve  the  use  of  steel  kegs 
as  containers  of  white  lead  in  oil  and  by  every  means 
possible  salvage  such  packages  as  are  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  refilled  and  used  again. 

You  can  help,  and  we  know  it  will  be  a privilege  to  do 
so,  by  observing  the  following:  — 

1 —  Whenever  possible  please  allow  us  to  fill  your  order 
with  wood  kegs  containing  300  pounds  and  550  pounds  net 
weight.  Specify  these,  size  containers  when  ordering. 

2 —  If  you  must  have  100-pound  steel  kegs,  remove  the 
heads  carefully,  empty  white  lead  into  mixing  pots.  Exer- 
cise care  in  cleaning  kegs  immediately  after  removing  con- 
tents. A little  benzine  and  a little  time  will  remove  all  the 
lead  from  the  keg. 

We  will  allow  you  15  cents  for  each  100-pound  steel  keg 
returned  to  us.  This  measure  applies  only  to  100-pound 
steel  kegs  which  bear  our  name  and  are  in  good  condition. 
The  heads  are  desired  but  not  requir’ed.  The  object  of  this 
offer  is  to  get  kegs  and  save  steel. 

The  return  of  these  packages  is  to  be  accomplished  as 
follqws:  — 

1—  At  points  where  we  make,  deliveries  by  truck  direct 
to  stores,  shops  or  factories  our  trucks  will  pick  up  such 
accumulation  of  empty  kegs  you  may  have  on  hand  when 
making  the  next  delivery.  When  ordering  advise  us  as 
to  the  number  of  empty  kegs  you  wish  to  return. 

2 —  You  may,  if  you  so  desire,-  deliver  empty  kegs  direct 
to  either  of  the  following  warehouses:  — 

Foot  of  Blanchard  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

11  Wharf  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

3 —  Where  returns  are  made  from  outlying  districts 
where  freight  shipments  are  necessary:  — 

Shipments  of  less  than  carload  lots  must  be  crated.  On 
shipments  of  carload  lots  crating  is  not  necessary. 

Each  empty  keg  weighs  6 pounds,  and  shipments  should 
be  made  of  100  pounds  gross  or  over. 

Befofe  making  freight  shipments  of  empty  kegs,  advise 
us  bow  many  kegs  you  wish  to  return  and  we  will  name 
point  to  which  they  are  to  be  consigned. 

We  ask  your  co-operation.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Save  steel  and  help  win  the  war. 
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^P-EL-IT^ 

PROFIT  PRODUCERS 

The  AD-EL-ITE  line  of  Varnishes  is  complete.  There  is  one 
for  every  purpose,  each  made  exclusively  to  give  maximum 
results  for  a specific  purpose 

Painters  have  found  AD-EL-ITE 

INTERIOR  VARNISH 

No.  101  wonderfully  easy  to  work,  and  with  exceptional  qualities  for  all  interior 
uses  except  floors.  i 

Popular  with  all  clatses  of  trades,  and  good  profit  producers  for  painter  or  dealer. 

* ‘AD-EL-ITE  Perject  Paints  for  Every  Purpose” 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 
69  - 73  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn 


RICE’S  Mill  White  Flow-On 

Granolith  Gloss-o-Lite 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD 


And  many  other  well-liked  paint 
specialties  are  manufactured  by 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Provid^ice  Rhode  Island 


GRAINING  ANCIENT  & MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustra:tions 

140  Pages 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 

tratcd  bo  k on  graining  ever  published. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY— 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  - 100  William  St., 

New  York 

PRICE  $5.00  POSTPAID 
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Pyramid  Paint  Company 

Specialists 

**Kant’Korod*'  Rmt  Inhibitive^Painf’  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

MacnichoVs  Concrete  Paint  for  all  Con- 
crete and  Cement  Surfaces,  and  Surfaces 
for  Cement  Floors  especially. 

Pyramid  Non-Poisonous  Paint  for  the  interior  of 
standipes  and  steel  tanks,  containing  drinking 
water. 

Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint,  for  the  walls, 
ceilings  and  woodwork  of  Battery  Rooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Fire-Resisting  Paint,  Antiflame,  for  the 
interior  woodwork  of  garages,  warehouses,  store- 
rooms, Millrooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Gas  Cylinder  Enamels,  Non-Corrosive, 
in  various  colors. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


HANDY  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers.  < 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
tlierefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper.  ■ 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.;  barrels,  halves  and  50-  " 
lb,  kegs;  also  iii  small  cloth  bags  aqd 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  i 

Sample  gladly  S0nt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t  (Eitab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WcBtern  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


New  Manager  of  Industrial  Trade  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Edwin  F. 
Holtzman  has  accepted  the  management  of  the  Industrial 
Trade  Department  of  the  Standard  Cooper-Bell  Company. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Holtzman  has  been  resident 
manager  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
his  broad  experience  in  the  varnish  field  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  association  with  the  Standard  Cooper- 
Bell  Company. 

Mr.  Holtzman  has  the  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  in 
the  trade.  ' 


An  Attractive  Window. 


The  material  for  this  window  display  is  being 
supplied  by  the  American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co., 
451  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  city,  to  retail  deal- 
ers in  prominent  sections  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States. 

In  and  about  New  York  city  these  window  displays 
were  a big  attraction,  and  a great  business  puller,  as  it 
appeals  to  the  patriotic  American  spirit.  The  center  panel 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  window  display  signs  ever 
produced.  Size  22  inches  by  42  inches  in  5 colors,  and 
shows  a soldier  cleaning  his  mess  kit  with  American 
Steel  Wool. 

The  slogan — “Help 'Him  Keep  His  Mess  Kit  Clean — 
Send  Him  American  Steel  Wool” — appears  on  the  sign. 

The  United  States  Government  has  placed  a large 
order  for  Steel  Wool  from  the  American  Steel  Wool 
Mfg.  Co.,  to  be  used  by  Our  Boys  in  France  for  clean- 
ing their  mess  kits,  pots,  pans,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  being 
supplied  to  the  boys  in  the  cantonments  here. 

The  window  display  shown  above  was  at  42nd  street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  sale  of  the  goods 
during  the  display  was  very  large. 
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A Safe  Primer  and  a Sure  Profit 

MUNNS  Wall  Size 


“\ 


Safest  foundation  for  paint 
on  walls  and  ceilings  because 
it  not  only  stops  suction, 
kills  water  stains  and  neu- 
tralizes lime,  but  unites  with 
and  becomes  part  of  the 
wall  itself. 


For  wood  as  filler  or  stains 
it  will  not  overoxidize  or  be- 
come brittle. 


As  an  undercoat  for  paint, 
it  increases  the  covering 
power  of  the  paint,  and  pro- 
longs its  iife.  Will  not  peel. 
Better  job — less  pair\t. 


Makes  Concrete  and  Ce- 
ment surfaces  neutral  and 
and  harmless  to  any  paint 
or  varn  sh. 


Gives  the  dea'er  a fair 
profit  and  pleases  cus- 
tomers—a better  pro- 
duct for  less  cost. 


Makes  Wall  Paper  stay 
put.  Prevents  lime  from 
burning  out  delicate  colors 


Takes  place  of  Shellac 
for  most  purposes,  varnish 
size  and  similar  materials. 
Cheaper  and  safer. 


Special  ^^Dealers  Box”  Contains  12  One- Pound  Packages  and 
Each  Package  Makes  H Gallons 


Used  in  Large  Quantities  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Used  on  many  times 
more  large  buildings  in  the  U.S.  A.  than  any  two  other  primers  or  First  Coaters. 
Why?  The  answer  is  waste  not  want  not. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

{Ma'k.ers  of  the  "Best  Kalsomine.) 

217-219  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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There  is  a very  decided  demand  for  “F-S”  Products. 

\ 

Good  work  finished  with  “ F-S  ” Fel-Spar  Varnish  shows 
its  quality  and  dries  free  from  dust  in  eight  hours  — stands  hard 
wear  inside  and  out. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints^  Varnishes  since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

056) 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 


Plenty  of  Business  Ahead  in 
Truck  and  Van  Painting. 

By  M.  C.  HILLICK. 


The  history  making  year  of  1918  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  a close,  and  the  automobile  painter  in  charge 
of  a business  finds  himself  with  perhaps  a little  idle 
time  on  his  hands,  while  trade  before  the  holidays  slows 
up,  in  anticipation  of  catching  a fresh  start  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year.  It  is  a most  suitable  time  to  survey 
the  situation  and  learn  from  the  study  something,  if  pos- 
sible, of  what  we  may  rightly  expect  the  future  to  disclose. 
To  a certain  extent,  this  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
current  events  along  with  what  past  recent  months  have 
brought  forward. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  coming  year  is  to  offer 
plenty  of  business  for  the  vehicle  painter  who  is  ready  to 
take  the  general  run  of  work  as  it  comes  along  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  Perhaps  if  he  were  to  confine  his  attention 
strictly  to  the  repainting  of  pleasure  cars  and  carriages  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  would  show,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  present  year,  a decided  shrinkage,  al- 
though this  is  by  no  means  certain.  But  the  painting  of 
delivery  vans,  trucks,  trailers,  and  the  various  forms  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  combined  with  the  painting  and  var- 
nishing of  pleasure  cars,  promises  a volume  of  business 
sufiicient  to  try  his  mettle  in  these  days  of  man  power 
shortage. 

In  short,  the  business  painter  may  well  take  heart  at  the 
prospect,  and  for  the  coming  year  plan  for  a bigger  and 
busier  business,  although  we  suppose  that  1918  will  be  hard 
to  surpass  for  the  volume  that  has  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
well  organized  and  ably  managed  paint  shop.  However, 
it  is  always  a good  practice  to  try  and  make  the  year  just 


ahead  surpass  in  the  measure  of  business  transacted  the 
year  immediately  behind,  and  this  coming  year  should  be 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Now  is  the  time — the  most  suitable  and  convenient,  it 
will  be  found — to  strike  a forecast  of  the  future,  in  approxi- 
mate terms,  upon  which  to  base  at  least  a preliminary  out- 
line of  the  most  available  method  to  pursue  in  an  effort 
to  get  early  into  the  swing  of  affairs  and  clean  up  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  trade. 

Labor  Shortage  May  Handicap. 

IT  MAY  BE  THAT  THE  LABOR  SHORTAGE  must  prove 
a severe  handicap,  and  that  in  consequence  some  new 
and  untried  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  business 
will  have  to  be  made. 

Possibly  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness handled,  and  if  this  situation  develops,  then  it  will  be 
profitable  to  try  and  work  harder  and  increase  the  output 
per  man,  and  thus,  while  working  fewer  employes,  still  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  production  over  past  years.  This 
will  mean  a bigger  and  busier  business  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  man  power  over  the  closing  year.  Then,  too, 
it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  shop  owner  sharply  to 
canvass  the  labor  saving  equipment  of  the  shop  in  order 
to  make  this  serve  the  needs  of  the  organization  as  never 
before.  Very  likely  this  feature,  in  the  hurry  of  work  and 
in  the  abstractions  of  business,  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked. At  any  rate,  it  will  prove  a most  interesting,  and, 
we  believe,  profitable  investigation  to  go  into  this  matter 
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Uniformity — Speed — Economy  of  Spray -painting 


Flat  wall  and  other  oil  paints,  asphaltums  and  enamels  are 
sprayed  on  plaster,  stucco,  concrete,  metal  or  wood  surfaces 
with  better  and  more  positive  results,  in  less  time  and  at 
less  cost  than  would  be  possible  to  apply  them  with  any 
other  method. 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co. 

1292  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


§ N BrushlPfl/  \ 

Portable  Painting  Equipment 

The  Aeron  System  has  brought  to  the  Master  Painter's  work  the 
same  notable  advantages  and  economies  enforced  by  it  in  so  large 
a number  of  industrial  finishing  rooms  turning  out  automobiles, 
furniture  and  like  products.  y 

— covers  all  surfaces  and  ordi- 
narily inaccessible  places  com- 
pletely and  evenly; 

—eliminates  dripping,  spattering 
and  other  wastes; 

— makes  possible  one  man  coat- 
ing 100  to  150  sq.  yds.  of 
straight  work  in  an  hour’s 
time ; 

• — saves  costly  replacing  of 
brushes; 

— is  simple  and  clean  to  operate, 
in  no  way  tiring,  and  can  be 
quickly  moved  any  place ; 

• — is  reliable  and  always  on  the 


A complete  explanation  oi  Aeron  System 
posiibUities,  and  of  how  it  is  sold  on  a 
strictly  goaranteed  basis,  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  yon — ADDRESS 


of  more  and  better  labor  saving  devices,  and  improve  upon 
them. 

Labor  Saving  Devices. 

IF  WE  CANNOT  HAVE  THE  required  amount  of  man 
power  it  is  highly  important  and  necessary  that  labor 
saving  equipment  be  introduced  to  the  end  that  the 
shortage  of  man  power  may  at  least  he  partially  equalized 
through  the  installation  of  labor, saving  equipment.  There 
is  no  better  time  to  study  this  phase  of  the  situation  than 
right  now.  while  a breathing  spell  is  being  en.'oyed  by  all 
hands.  It  is  also  a most  propitious  time  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  too’s  and  stock. 

The  equipment  of  brushes  should  at  this  time  he  given 
attention:  an  exact  inventory,  in  fact,  should  be  taken  of 
such  tools,  and  the  actual  needs  noted  and  the  deficiency 
supplied.  It  is  good  business  lo  have  the  supply  of  brushes 
and  other  tools  renewed  and  filled  right  up  io  the  rush 
season  s requirements  well  in  advance  of  the  busy  period. 
General  Foch  won  victories  by  being  prepared  to  wn  them, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  manner  the  business  painter  must 
win  his  victories. 

A fine  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  brushes  and  other 
too’s.  the  sure  implements  of  the  painter's  h’oodless  war- 
fare, are  the  indispensable  factors  in  making  the  paint 
shop  the  successful  business  center  it  may  easi  y be.  And 
as  an  adjunct  to  vhe  well  chosen  supply  of  brushes  and  other 
tools,  the  skillfully  purchased  stock  of  materia  A— the 
paints  and  colors,  and  varnishes — must  be  deemed  essen- 
tial. as  it  vitally  is.  The  prevailing  high  prices  of  such 
materials  makes,  the  temptafou  to  use  cheaper  grades  a 
most  absorbing  one.  Nevel■the'■^s^,  it  wiil  prove  a grievous 
mistake  to  undertake  to  subsiTute  someii  !ng  less  worth 
w'hile-  -someth 'ng  lacking  'n  the  all  important  elements — 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a lower  price. 

Quality  the  True  Basis. 

A QUALITY  BASIS  IS  THE  only  certain  and  sure 
loumiation  om  which  lo  conduct  ihe  buying  of 
stock  and  too’s;  price  must  be  considered  a second- 
ary matter  .udged  I'lom  the  ultimate  result.  And  while  we 
think  qf  ii  nuality  is  the  stepping  stone  to  larger  things  in 
the  whole  range  of  paint  snop  affairs.  The  shop  with  a 


reputation  for  the  highest  class  of  work  may,  of  course, 
lose  a certain  percentage  of  trade  of  the  sort  that  is  in- 
variably looking  for  a bargain  counter  schedule  of  prices 
and  is  willing  to  accept  work  of  an  inferior  grade  so  long 
as  it  is  cheap  or  appears  cheap,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
business  that  makes  a specialty  of  doing  the  best  class  of 
work  at  a price  that  is  reasonable  and  fair  is  bound  to  win 
recognition  and  make  a success. 

The  paint  shop  with  a reputation  for  doing  high  class 
work  has  a business  asset  of  unmistakable  value.  Th® 
vehicle  owner  turns  to  it  with  confidence;  is  sure  that  he 
can  depend  upon  getting  value  received,  and  is  certain  that 
nothing  but  a first-class  job  will  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  doors  of  such  an  establishment.  No  better  advertise- 
ment can  be  maintained. 

Some  Names  to  Conjure  With. 

The  name  of  BREWSTER  was  one  to  be  conjured 
with  for  more  than  half  a century  in  the  annals  of 
the  carriage  industry  of  New  York,  and  today  it  is 
still  recognized  as  a creator  of  exclusive  vehicle  work  and 
designs;  so.  too.  the  name  of  Cunningham,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  has  been  for  a generation  foremost  in  the  list  of  fine 
vehicle  makers  of  the  country,  and  anything  coming  from 
either  of  the  two  establishments  here  named  is  known  to 
be  above  reproach  and  unsurpassed  in  the  quality  of  its 
material  and  workmanship.  To  the  doors  of  such  concerns 
comes  the  best  class  of  trade  willing  to  paj^  for  the  ex- 
ceptional service  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  it  re- 
ceives. By  the  same  token,  the  painting  business,  which 
makes  quality  the  trade-mark  of  its  output,  is  practically 
certain  to  attract  the  best  and  most  profitable  class,  of 
vehicle  owners,  and  with  a patronage  of  this  repute  it  can 
well  afford  to  let  the  cheaper  class  of  business  go  else- 
where. Manifestly,  this  rule  of  practice  cannot  perhaps  be 
carried  out  in  all  communities,  for  there  are  localities  in 
which  all  must  be  esteemed  grist  that  comes  to  the  hopper; 
but  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  rule  of  quality  may 
be  made  the  trade-mark  of  the  business,  regardless  of  the 
various  types  of  vehicles  handled,  he  they  trucks,  tractors, 
automobiles  or  horse-drawn  conveyances. 

The  emphasis  which  needs  to  be  particularly  applied  to 
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The  Enamel  That 
Makes  a WHITE 
SPOT  on  Any 
Other  White  Enamel  — 


The  most  durable  Floor  Var- 
nish on  the  Market 


Floor  Fini  h 


EMIL  CALMAN 
COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

lOO  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


term  quality  is  that,  regardless  of  the  vehicles  painted, 
number  of  processes  applied,  etc.,  quality  of  workmanship 
and  material  should  be  maintained.  The  simple  end  of 
the  plea  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  poor  work,  or  just 
the  common  run  of  work,  fair  to  middling,  etc.,  even  though 
the  pay  may  exceed  in  proportion  the  quality,  for  invariably 
these  chickens  come  home  to  roost,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
mighty  difficult  thing  to  shoo  them  away. 

Personally,  we  should  insist  upon  having  the  best,  both 
in  workmanship  and  material;  and  to  this  end  we  should 
prefer,  if  unable  to  pay  for  more,  a single  coat  of  the  best 
possible  varnish-color  to  two  coats  of  a like  material  of  an 
inferior  grade.  This  practice  can  be  carried  out  quite  as 
successfully  in  the  hamlet  as  in  the  city,  the  distinction 
being  made  that  in  the  former  the  painter  can  be  no  re- 
spector  of  the  types  and  class  of  vehicles  handled;  but  in 
the  application  of  the  processes  the  line  of  quality  may 
rightly  be  followed  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  number  of  coats  of  material  applied,  if 
so  desired.  In  other  words,  quality  may  very  correctly 
be  put  above  everything  else,  and  pay  exacted  for  it,  in 
both  village  and  city,  for  good  roads  have  brought  town 
and  country  together,  and  tastes  and  desires,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  are  becoming  mutual. 

Promptness  Essential. 

Another  thing  which  this  season  may  bring 

to  mind  for  reflection,  namely,  promptness  in  get- 
ting work  out;  in  conforming  to  schedules  arranged. 
It  is  fair,  and  only  fair,  to  the  vehicle  owner,  to  meet  your 
promises  in  respect  to  finishing  work.  A quite  general 
complaint  among  automobile  owners  during  the  past  year 
has  been  lack  of  promptness  in  getting  vehicles  out  on  dates 
specified. 

To  some  extent,  this  is  excusable  on  account  of  lack  of 
help;  then,  again,  it  is  simply  a result  of  the  practice  of 
“falling  down  on  dates”  through,  in  many  cases,  sheer  care- 
lessness. Promptness  in  this  matter  is  an  important  factor 
in  business,  and  is  about  as  necessary  as  quality  in  work 
and  material.  Indeed,  it  may  justly  be  called  quality  in 
shop  management.  Now  is  a most  suitable  time  to  reform 
the  plan  of  handling  schedules,  and  to  arrange  for  getting 
work  finished  and  out  on  the  date  specified  in  the  contract. 
The  vehicle  owner  will  appreciate  this  treatment  and  will 
tell  his  friends  about  it,  and  eventually  it  will  serve  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  and  bring  its  reward. 

At  this  season  the  painter  should  plan  to  visit  a city  or 
two  of  the  first  class  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the 
automobiles,  delivery  vans  and  trucks,  etc.,  for  invariably 
he  will  find  new  styles  in  combining  colors,  new  fashions  in 
color  combinations,  novelties  in  striping  and  ornamenting, 
and  much  in  general  that  will  serve  to  aid  him  in  creating 
something  out  of  the  routine  of  cut-and-dried  color  patterns 
and  striping  arrangements. 

The  big  city  salesrooms,  like  those  which  are  to  be  found 
arbund  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  are  usually  replete 
with  interest,  and  offer  some  designs,  almost  without  fail, 
which  will  be  of  use  in  making  up  a set  of  color  styles 
and  combinations  for  the  spring  trade.  These  designs  to 
be  studied  along  the  streets  and  in  the  salesrooms  of  the  big 
towns  and  cities  need  not  be  strictly  followed  in  trying  to 
please  the  folks  back  home,  but  they  will  at  least  serve  to 
suggest  patterns  and  combinations  of  colors  and  striping  to 
enable  the  resourceful  painter  to  produce  some  new  styles 
in  color  creations. 

Color  Cards  Are  Handy. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  FOUND  OP  VALUE  to  have  on  hand 
color  cards  from  the  various  grinders  and  manufac- 
rers;  these  will  often  help  the  car  owner  to  make  a 
choice  of  colors  very  readily.  They  will  also  assist  the 
painter  in  working  up  some  special  pigments  more  directly 
suited  to  local  requirements  than  the  colors  on  the  cards^ 
are  not  infrequently  found  to  be.  Apart  from  all  these, 
however,  it  will  be  essential  to  plan  for  some  entirely  orig- 
inal color  schemes  for  the  car,  along  with  striping  designs 
of  an  original  character. 

It  does  not  pay  to  be  a copyist  altogether,  or  a strict 
copyist  The  suggestions  obtained  from  a study  of  color 
designs  and  patterns,  ornamental  creations,  etc.,  are  impor- 
tant helps  in  suggesting  something  new  and  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  the  car  or  truck.  It  is  a strong  advantage  to 
bring  out  with  the  spring  designs  colors  and  combinations 
having  at  least  a strong  semblance  of  originality,  for  it  is 
true  that  the  average  vehicle  owner  likes  to  have  a color, 
or  combination  of  colors,  distinctly  different  from  anything 
which  his  neighbor  is  able  to  command.  He  also  desires 

{Continued  on  loage  25.) 
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Your  jobber  or  dealer  should  furnish  ijou  with  full  information  concerning  Wooster  Brushes  and  be  able 

to  fill  your  orders — if  not  write  us  direct. 


wall  Tone 

WASHABLE  FLAT  FINISH 

Ready  to  use  for  Interior  Decoration  on  Woodwork, 
Plaster,  Metal,  Wall  Paper,  and  Window  Shades 


The  Flat  Wall  Paint  that  has  them  all  beat 
a mile — barring  none.  Orders  shipped 
direct  or  through  your  Jobber. 
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Meet  Present-Day 
Sure  Quality 


Needs  With 

Suppose  you  had  a thousand  pianos  to 
finish,  or  a fleet  of  freighters  to  protect. 
What  kind  of  paint  and  varnishes  would 
you  use? 


Surely  you  would  investigate  all  avail- 
able kinds.  You  would  subject  them  to 
tests  many  times  as  severe  as  they  would 
ever  get  in  actual  use.  You  would  do 
just  as  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who 
are  using  Glidden  Finishes  have  already 
done  in  every  field  of  industry. 

You  would  know  paint  and  varnish 
values. 

Just  as  such  investigations  have  repeatedly 
proved  the  goodness  of  Glidden  Finishes  for 
industry  they  will  show  the  same  good  quali- 
ties in  paints,  varnishes,  stains  and  enamels 
for  your  trade.  The  experience  of  industry  is 
your  assurance  of  Glidden  quality. 

Whether  for  factory,  for  product,  for  home 
or  for  farm  there  is  a Glidden  paint,  varnish, 
stain  or  enamel  that  fully  meets  the  need. 

With  many  new  finishes  in  the  Glidden  Line 
there  is  much  of  interest  for  you'  in  our  latest 
literature. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 

Branches:  New  York — Chicago — Kansas  City — 

San  Francisco — London. 

Stocks  in  principal  cities. 
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When  Distress  Calls 

the  Red  Cross  Answers^“HERE!” 


Now  the  Red  Cross  calls!  The  annual 
Christmas  Roll  Call  of  members  will 
■ echo  throughout  the  land  the  week  of  December 
'16th  to  23rd. 

Membership  in  the  Red  Cross  now  is  more 
than  duty  — it  is  an  honored  privilege,  and  an 
evidence  of  loyalty.  When  that  Roll  is  called, 
your  conscience,  your  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, your  love  of  country  and  your  devotion 
I to  the  highest  ideals  of  unselfish  service  all 
suggest  that  you  answer  “HERE!” 

All  you  need  is  a heart  and  a dollar 

These  entitle  you  to  membership  for  one  year. 


When  you  wear  your  button,  signifying 
that  you  are  a member,  you  will  not  be  asked 
to  join  again  this  year — it  means  that  you 
have  answered  the  Roll  Call. 

Join  — be  a Christmas  member  — but  just 
join  once. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  look  to  the  Red! 
Cross  for  comforts.  They  have  never  beea 
disappointed. 

The  Red  Cross  looks  to  you  for  the  moral 
support  of  your  membership.  Answer 
“HERE!”  when  the  Roll  is  called. 


Join  th^RedCross 


r 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  Advertising 


United  States  Gov’t  Comm, 
on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Wear  'Tour  Button 


Fly  Your  Flag 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 

‘ Showing  the  Dates  of 

Coming  Conventions 


it  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a directory  of 
all  National  and  Slate  Associations  in  the  trade.  Where 
dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not  given,  they 
have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have  not  yet 
been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by  promptly 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as  dates  and 
places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of  any  change 
in  address.  Should  any  association  have  been  omitted  or 
should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  list  of  associations  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  corrections. — Editor. 


National  Associations. 

International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  11-14,  1919. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — Pjesident, 

Edward  J.  Cornish,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sawyer,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:— 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Association:  — 
President,  H E.  Conrad,  P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1919. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J. 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee: 

• 'Uiiairman,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

State  Associations. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Scheele,  2122  Buena  Vista  ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Pietsch,  1148  Main  street,  Hartford  Conn. 
Convention  at  New  Haven,  February,  1919. 


Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.  Convention,  Kewanee,  August  5-8,  1919. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Convention  August  19,  1919. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters.  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  January 
7-8,  1919. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,-  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  V.  A.  Downing,  725  W.  39th  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Paintdrs  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  William  Christensen,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Open  Executive  Board  meeting  (Mid-Winter  convention) 
Newark,  N.  J.,  December  18,  1918. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Buffalo,  Febru- 
ary 6-8,  1919. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators; 
—Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
620  So.  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention, 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  21-23. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  661  Maryland 
avenue.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Western  Tri-State  Master  Painters’  Association: — Secre- 
retary-treasurer,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining  Ex- 
change Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Salesmen’s  Associations. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club: — President,  H.  K. 
Chase;  secretary-treasurer,  George  A.  Eckle,  174  Portsea 
street.  New  Haven  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey: — President,  George  C„  Groom;  secretary,  W.  M. 
Dennison,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association: — Presi- 
dent, A.  V.  Andrews;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  S.  Jordan,  106 
W.  Pleasant  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York: — President,  E.  P.  Jones;  vice-presi- 
dent, B.  B.  Buckingham;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Penn- 
sylvania:— President,  F.  W.  Grube;  secretary,  Fred  H.  Mc- 
Intyre, 5219  Chestnut  avenue.  Philadeluhia.  Pa. 
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{Continued  -from  page  20.) 

to  have  a striping  design  so  different,  as  a rule,  to  attract 
immediate  attention. 

These  are  matters  which  the  paint  shop  owner  may  well 
give  heed  to  at  this  time.  The  stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine  is  the  rule  that  will  help  him  to  prove  forehanded 
when  the  spring  rush  appears  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
time  to  study  the  things  which  at  this  season  he  may  plan 
for  at  his  leisure. 


Toronto  Master  Painters  Banquetted. 

The  evening  op  Thursday,  November  21  win 

not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters’  Association  and  the  representatives 
of  the  supply  houses  present. 

The  gathering  was  the  occasion  of  a banquet  tendered  by 
the  supply  houses  to  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  association, 
a splendid  program  having  been  prepared. 

A sumptuous  repast  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  when  the 
following  appetizing  menu  was  partaken  of;  — 

Roast  Beef.  Ham.  Venison. 

Cream  Potatoes. 

French  Peas. 

Buttered  Rolls. 

Celery.  Olives.  Cheese. 

Relishes. 

Assorted  Fruits. 

Apple  Pie.  Ice  Cream. 

Coffee. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  chair  was  taken  by  H. 
G Hawkins,  who  heartily  welcomed  the  guests  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  supply  houses 
to  meet  the  master  painters  under  such  delightful  circum- 
stances. This  was  an  occasion  on  which  “shop  talk”  was 
to  be  entirely  eliminated.  The  interests  of  the  master  paint- 
ers and  the  manufacturers  were  identical,  and  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  remind  those  present  that  the  ■ manufacturers 
always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  master 
painters.  It  was  not  altogether  owning  to  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  the  workmen,  but  it  was  in  a very  large  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  that  a last- 
ing business  reputation  was  built  up.  Being  cognizant  of 
this  fact,  the  manufacturers  have  striven  to  place  the  very 
highest  quality  of  goods  at  the  disposal  of  the  craft.  The 
chairman  referred  to  the  note  of  thankfulness  which  should 
pervade  the  meeting.  The  clash  of  arms  in  Europe  has 
ceased.  There  was  a hush  of  peace  instead  of  the  roar  of 
cannon.  The  armistice  was  signed  and  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter was  at  an  end.  A tidal  wave  of  joy  was  filling  every 
heart  at  the  prospect  of  a permanent  peace  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Drink  a Toast. 

The  chairman  then  proposed  a toast -to  “The  Craft,” 
coupling  therewith  the  names  of  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  Hamil- 
ton, past  president  of  the.  International  Association;  Jas. 
Kitchener,  president  of  the  Canadian  Association,  and  Wal- 
ter Cheshire,  president  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
Association. 

Mr.  McKenzie  expressed  his  delight  at  being  present.  The 
members  of  the  master  painters’  associations  were  a lot  of 
good  fellows,  and  it  was  always  a great  pleasure  to  meet 
with  them.  He  had  prepared  no  speech,  not  anticipating 
that  he  would  be  called  upon.  Master  painters’  associations 
had  been  a potent  factor  in  creating  better  conditions  for 
the  painting  craft,  and  he  wished  the  various  local  associa- 
tions every  success  in  the  good  work  which  they  were  ac- 
complishing. 

Mr.  Kitchener  was  in  a very  humorous  mood,  and  created 
considerable  merriment  by  his  happy  allusions  to  the  visits 
of  the  supply  ^ouse  representatives.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  kindly  feeling  that  existed  between  master  painters 
and  the  supply  men.  It  would  be  unwise  for  him  to  inflict 
any  lengthy  remarks  upon  his  hearers,  as  they  were  no 
doubt  anxious  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted 
speaker  who  was  to  follow.  He  concluded  by  propounding 
the  conundrrum: — “Why  are  the  speeches  of  some  men  like 
a bicycle  wheel?”  Of  course,  the  audience  gave  it  up,  only 
to  hear  the  witty  Jim  retort,  “Because  the  longer  the 
“spoke”  the  greater  the  “tire.”  As  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
included  in  this  category,  he  would  not  further  lengthen 
his  “spoke.” 

Mr.  Cheshire  regretted  that  he  was  not  quite  as  eloquent 
as  some  of  his  confreres,  but  he  hoped  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved after  a few  more  “hunting”  trips  up  north.  He  was. 


To  good  to  keep  as  a secret!  — 
that’s  why  one  Sealerine  user 
has  told  another,  and  another — 
and  why,  as  a result,  Sealerine 
has  a host  of  over  20,000  enthu- 
siastic users — and  boosters  ! 

Imagine!  — when  Sealerine  (a  chemi- 
cally prepared  oil)  is  mixed  with  paint 
or  with  lead  and  oil,  it  enables  you  to 
make  an  average  of  30%  more  on  each 
job  ! 

F r Sealerine  does  save  an  average  of 
30%  in  material  and  labor.  I 

Or  it  will  cover  200  more  feet  of  sur- 
face per  gallon. 

Sealerine  costs  less  per  gallon  than  lin- 
seed oil;  and  two  gallons  of  Sealerine 
used  does  the  work  of  three  gallons  of 
linseed  oil. 

SEALERINE 

nREC.  U.S  PAT  OFFICE 

The  Silent  Partner  of  Paint  ^ | 

Prevents  peeling,  chalking, 
crackering,  blistering  or  scal- 
ing. 

And  does  away  with  all  trouble  caused 
by  dampness. 

It  works  freely  under  the  brush — gives 
uniform  results.  Puts  snap  and  class 
in  the  finished  job — makes  it  more  dur- 
able ! 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  free  and 
postpaid,  upon  request,  an  attract- 
ive hanger  telling  all  the  valuable 
uses  of  Sealerine — and  giving  help- 
ful hints  on  how  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

Sealerine  is  handled  by  leading  dis- 
tributors throughout  the  United  States 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 
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worth  of  new  building  construction  has 
been  released  by  the  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports. 

This  means  painting,  varnishing,  paper 
hanging  beyond  any  amount  ever  before  con- 
templated at  one  time. 

And  it  suggests  to  the  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turer and  to  the  wall  paper  manufacturer  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  new  business  ever  offered. 

More  than  this,  it  suggests  the  need  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  painting 
contractors,  the  decorators,  the  dealers,  everywhere,  in  order  to  get  a por- 
tion of  this  new  business. 

There  is  one  easy  way  to  do  this,  and  that  is  through  the  advertising 


columns  of 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and 
PAINT  and  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

The  Master  Painters*  Journal 


In  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  every  State  and  province  in  the  Union 
and  in  the  Dominion,  The  Painters  Magazine  is  read  by  the  keen,^  alert, 
worth-while  master  painter. 

You  need  him  to  apply  your  paints,  your  varnishes,  your  wall  paper — 
need  him  as  you  never  have  needed  him  before. 

Tell  him  about  your  goods.  Send  for  Advertising  Rates  Today. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and 
PAINT  and  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

The  Master  Painters*  Journal 

lOO  WILLIAM  STREET  : . NEW  YORK 
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however,  pleased  to  be  present,  and  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  all 
meetings  of  the  association,  if  they  wished  to  see  the  organ- 
ization more  helpful  and  prosperous. 

The  chairman  proposed  a toast  to  “Our  Boys  Overseas,” 
and  called  upon  Sergeant  W.  H.  Hulme  and  M.  A.  Sorsoliel, 
principal  of  the  Normal  School,  to  respond. 

Ovation  to  Hulme. 

Sergeant  Hulme,  on  rising  to  speak,  was  given  a perfect 
ovation,  which  lasted  several  minutes  amidst  vociferous 
cheering  and  singing.  “Happy  Bill,”  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  front  with  the  smell  of  powder  still  on  him.  was 
visibly  moved  by  the  splendid  welcome  accorded  him  by 
his  fellow  members.  Sergeant  Hulme’s  two  sons  are  still 
in  France.  “Bill”  was  ctuite  in  his  element  and  made  a 
very  happy  little  speech.  He  told  of  some  of  his  experiences 
and  said  that  he  had  many  a time  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  “wee  hoose  on  the  hill.”  “You  don’t  know  how  mighty 
glad  I am  to  be  amongst  you  once  more,”  said  he,  as  his 
eyes  became  dimmed  with  tears. 

How  News  Was  Received. 

His  narration  of  how  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  was  received  on  shipboard  as  they  journeyed 
homeward  was  very  touching.  Instead  of  breaking  into 
hilarious  shouting,  every  one  of  the  boys  in  khaki  on  board 
bowed  his  head  and  silently  “thanked  God  it  was  over.” 
“Bill”  couldn’t  refrain  from  interjecting  his  usual  little 
joke,  and  his  “crab”  story  fairly  brought  down  the  house 
as  he  took  his  seat. 

The  reception  accorded  Mr.  Sorsoliel  on  rising  to  his  feet 
was  not  a whit  less  hearty  and  enthusiastic  than  that  given 
Sergeant  Hulme.  Mr.  Sorsoliel  opened  his  address  by  tell- 
ing of  a little  experience  he  once  had  in  attempting  to  paste 
some  cotton  on  a ceiling,  an  incident  which  nearly  cost  him 
the  affection  of  his  lady  love.  Mr.  Sorsoliel  then  launched 
into  his  subject  with  a flow  of  eloquence  that  held  his 
hearers  spell-bound  for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  His  graphic  description  of  what  our  boys-  had  gone 
from  and  what  they  had  gone  to  was  intensely  interesting. 
His  vivid  narration  of  the  many  daring  deeds  and  brilliant 
charges  of  the  boys  in  khaki  was  most  thrilling.  Sher- 
man had  given  war  its  proper  name.  It  was  hell.  It  called 
for  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  our  sons.  They  responded 
gladly  and  unflinchingly  to  the  call  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try. The  best  blood  of  the  empire  coursed  through  their 
veins.  They  were  fighting  for  the  right,  and  nobly  as  lovers  of 
freedom  did  they  do  their  duty.  He  was  proud  of  the 
French  blood  which  coursed  through  his  veins,  but  he  was 
prouder  still  that  he  was  a Britisher,  a citizen  of  the 
Mightiest  Empire  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  our  brave  boys  would  be  written  indelibly  on  the 
pages  of  the  world’s  history.  They  scorned  the  proud  boast 
of  the  tyrant.  They  bared  their  breasts  to  the  foe  and 
fought  with  a tenacity  and  determination  which  simply 
eclipsed  the  prowess  of  the  mightiest  spartan.  The  mud 
and  grime  and  unspeakable  filth  of  the  trenches  of  Flanders 
did  not  daunt  their  proud  spirits.  They  went  on  and  on 
and  over  until  the  relentless  and  murderous  hordes  of  the 
enemy  lay  crouching  at  their  feet  with  cries  of  despairing 
“kamerad.”  What  should  we  do  for  such  brave  heroes? 
They  deserve  our  very  best  consideration.  And  I am  con- 
fident they  will  receive  it  on  their  victorious  return.  We 
cannot  expect  that  these  boys,  who  have  come  back  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  back  from  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  can 
at  once  settle  down  to  the  normal  life  they  led  before  en- 
listing. We  will  have  to  be  patient  with  them.  They 
braved  the  destroying  elements  of  war  for  our  deliverance, 
and  we  must  extend  to  them  the  love  which  they  so  richly 
deserve  from  loyal  and  patriotic  hearts.  Citizenship  is  the 
great  test.  If  a man’s  religion  does  not  make  him  a better 
citizen,  then  he  had  better  seek  another  faith.  If  a man’s 
business  does  not  make  him  a better  citizen,  then  he  had 
better  seek  other  employment.  True  citizenship  is  the  basal 
principal  of  true  democracy.  Thank  God,  we  shall  soon  be 
receiving  our  loved  ones  back  again.  Some  torn  and  shat- 
tered, some  maimed  and  wounded,  but  heroes  all.  Let  us 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  with  open  hearts,  and  shower 
upon  them  our  choicest  gifts.  But,  ah!  some  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  will  never  return.  A sad,  sad  contemplation. 
Let  us  weep  with  those  who  weep ; let  us  try  to  comfort  those 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  loved  ones  by  sharing  in  their  sor- 
rows. But  these  brave  spirits  are  not  dead,  though  they 
sleep  where  poppies  grow.  They  are  alive  forevermore, 
and  the  memory  of  their  great  loving  sacrifice  for  us  will 
ever  spur  us  on  to  high  and  nobler  deeds  in  the  great 


Paint  Old  Autos 
During  Your 
Slack  Season! 


You  can  do  a satis- 
factory job,  make  a 
good  profit  and  still 
charge  the  auto-owner 
much  less  than  repaint- 
ing usually  costs  by  using 


Automobile 
Varnish  Colors 


The  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  new  cars  are 
causing  people  to  take 
good  care  of  their  old 
cars. 

Rustle  up  some  of  this 
repainting  business! 

One  coat,  over  a prop- 
erly prepared  surface, 
gives  fine  results.  Flows 
on  like  varnish.  One  to 
three  quarts  repaints  a 
car. 

Jhe  Cowe  Brothers 
Companif 

456  East  Third  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City 

Chicago  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 


■r  T TTD  T'X''C'  Lowe  Brothers  Service 
YV  XxJ.  J.  x-j  Dept,  when  you  are 
puzzled  how  to  finish  any  unusual  sur- 
face. Send  for  folder — “Care  of  the 
Automobile.” 
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Use  Liquid  Velvet 


Because: 


Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  base  flat  enamel  for  walls 
and  ceilings  that  will  not  show  laps  or  brush  marks. 


• Liquid  Velvet  has  an  unusually  large  spread  and 
is  easy  working. 

Because:  Liquid  Velvet  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel. 


Because 


Liquid  Velvet  covered  walls  and  ceilings  always 
satisfy  a customer.  Beautiful,  eoonomical,  and 
permanent,  such  walls  and  ceilings  are  a credit  to 
architect,  to  dealer  and  to  painter. 


Booklets  on  Liquid  Velvet,  Master  Varnish, 

Flexico  White  Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor  Finish 
— O'Brien's  Quality  Products — sent  on  request 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 


struggle  of  uplifting  humanity  and  establishing  peace  and 
righteousness  upon  the  earth.  We  are  living  in  moment- 
ous times.  We  are  face  to  face  with  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities. God  grant  that  we  may  rise  to  a sense  of  our 
mighty  responsibilities  and  prove  worthy  citizens  of  our 
beloved  Canada. 

Mr.  Sorsoliel  resumed  his  seat  amidst  prolonged  cheering. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  and  Mr.  A.  M.  McKenzie,  as  the  mover 
and  seconder,  respectively,  of  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sorsoliel,  highly  complimented  the  speaker  on  his 
eloquent  and  inspiring  address. 

The  vote  was  passed  enthusiastically  by  all  rising  and 
heartily  applauding. 

Mr.  Sorsoliel  briefly  responded  and  thanked  the  associa- 
tion for  having  given  him  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
them  on  such  an  inspiring  topic. 

At  this  juncture  a very  touching  and  impressive  incident 
took  place. 

Mr.  Leslie  proposed  that  all  rise  and  with  bowed  heads 
silently  remember  the  dear  ones  whose  last  resting  places 
are  marked  by  row  upon  row  of  little  white  crosses  in 
Flanders  fields. 

While  thus  silently  standing,  Mr.  Wood  very  sweetly  and 
softly  played,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.”  The  moment  shall 
never  be  forgotten. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phinnemorre,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fair- 
cloth,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  supply 
houses  for  the  splendid  entertainment  which  they  had 
provided. 

M.  Sinclair  briefly  responded  by  saying  that  the  “pleas- 
ure has  all  been  ours.” 

The  program  of  music  and  readings  for  the  evening'  was 
very  ably  and  acceptably  contributed  by  Messrs.  C.  Leslie, 
Leroy  Kenny  and  M.  Wood.  The  entertainment  was  of  a 
high  order  and  greatly  appreciated. 

The  banquet  closed  with  the  “National  Anthem.” 


Toronto  Topics. 

The  PAST  MONTH  HAS  BEEN  without  incident  as 
far  as  the  painting  business  is  concerned.  There 
has  been  about  the  usual  amount  of  business  mov- 
ing in  custom  trade.  Conditions  have  slightly  im- 
proved since  our  last  report.  In  our  last,  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  business  had  been  very  much  upset 
because  of  the  prevalency  of  Spanish  influenza.  This 
dread  epidemic  has  been  pretty  successfully  checked,  and 
many  customers  are  now  having  their  homes  overhauled 
and  decorated.  This  has  made  it  much  busier  for  those 
who  handle  principally  this  class  of  trade.  The  large  con- 
tracting painter  has  not  been  quite  so  busy,  owing  to  a 
somewhat  unexpected  decrease  in  building  operations.  At- 
tention is  now  being  turned  more  to  after-war  conditions. 
It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  next  spring  will  find  a 
greatly  improved  state  of  things.  Those  'vmo  put  off  the 
painting  of  their  homes  because  of  war  conditions  will 
doubtless  have  the  work  done  when  spring  operations  be- 
gin. This  makes  the  outlook  much  more  promising  for 
the  painting  trade  in  general.  More  men  will  be  available 
to  handle  the  increased  business  calls. 


The  material  market  has  been  a surprise  to  many  during 
the  past  month.  Where  increases  were  looked  for,  de- 
clines have  been  the  order,  and  where  decreases  were  an- 
ticipated there  have  been  increases.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  this  should  be  so.  White  lead  grotfnd  in 
oil  has  remained  unchanged  at  $17.80  per  100  lbs.  in  ton 
lots.  Linseed  oil,  which  took  a big  drop,  has  begun  to 
ascend  the  ladder  again.  The  quotaions  now  are; — Boiled 
oil,  $1.90  per  Imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots;  raw  oil,  $1.87 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  has  taken 
a big  jump  upward  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.20  per  imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Dealers  have  given  up  trying  to 
forecast  the  market.  They  have  just  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  things  as  they  come  and  cut  out  all  worry  as  to 
future  probabilities.  No  one  thinks  of  laying  in  stocks  at 
present  prices.  ^ 

A jovial  party  of  master  painters  went  north  in  quest  of 
big  game  as  soon  as  the  season  opened,  and  a few  of  them 
have  not  returned  yet.  Those  who  have  got  back  to  their 
pleasant  firesides  do  not  speak  in  very  glowing  terms  of 
the  success  which  attended  their  efforts.  They  have  no 
particular  excuses  to  make.  The  game  was  not  running, 
that  is  all  according  to  these  would-be  Nimrods.  There 
was  a “game”  which  seemed  to  run  pretty  well  for  some  of 
them,  and  they  did  not  have  to  don  Wellington  boots  or 
shoulder  a Winchester  in  order  to  bring  it  dovra.  It  could 
be  handled  nicely  while  they  ^pushed  their  feet  comfortably 
under  the  table  by  the  fireside  in  the  log  house. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  banquet  given  to  the 
Master  Painters’  Association  by  the  supply  houses  on  No- 
vember 21  was  one  of  the  most  successful  functions  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  that  august  body.  The  address  of 
Mr.  Sorsoliel  was  indeed  a brilliant  effort  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  committee  in  charge  was  M.  Sinclair,  of  the 
Jas.  Langmuir  Co.;  B.  Blackwell,  of  the  Glidden  Varnish 
Company;  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Pilkington  aros.,  and  H.  G. 
Hawkins,  of  the  Andrew  Muirhead  Co.,  who  also  repre- 
sents The  Painters  Magazine. 


“Happy  Bill  Hulme”  is  home  from  the  fray,  and  looks 
the  part  of  a battle-scarred  veteran.  He  passed  through 
some  exciting  scenes,  and  has  many  hair-raising  tales  to 
tell  of  his  thrilling  experiences  while  doing  his  “bit”  for 
freedom’s  cause.  He  was  given  a magnificent  reception  on 
his  first  appearance  at  a master  painters’  function  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  21,  in  the  rooms  of  the  To- 
ronto Association,  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple.  “Bill” 
counted  14,000  German  prisoners  as  they  passed  down  the 
line  before  him  on  one  occasion. 


Monday,  November  11,  was  perhaps  the  wildest  day  in 
the  history  of  Toronto.  When  the  news  reached  the  city 
that  the  armistice  was  signed  by  the  German  representa- 
tives, the  town  simply  went  mad  with  joy.  The  scenes 
presented  beggar  all  description.  A tremendous  Victory 
Loan  parade  had  been  planned  and  was  most  successfully 
carried  out.  The  pandemonium  began  about  3 a.  m.,  and 
it  might  safely  be  said  that  it  is  being  kept  up  yet.  What 
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will  take  place  when  peace  is  really  declared  no  one  dare 
venture  to  predict. 

“Are  paint  spraying  machines  injurious  to  the  operator’s 
health?’’  is  a question  which  is  now  being  a,sked.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  appeared  in  one  of  our  leading  daily  news- 
papers recently. — ’“The  painters  of  Toronto  are  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  decision  of  the  large  employers  to  contin- 
ue the  use  of  the  new  spraying  machine  for  ship  painting. 
Joseph  Hunter,  general  organizer  for  the  Painters’  and 
Decorators’  Union,  is  in  Ottawa  in  conference  with  govern- 
ment officials  in  connection  with  this  matter.  Prominent 
men  in  the  union  state  they  are  opposed  to  any  appliance 
which  works  to  the  detriment  of  one’s  health.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  sprayer  while  in  operation  so  acts  as  to 
make  a rebound  of  spray  lead  on  the  man  operating  it.’’ 

We  regret  to  learn  that  J.  Dear,  a young  painter  and 
decorator,  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Prance,  hav- 
ing died  of  wounds.  Mr.  Dear  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Eng.,  and  caine  to  Toronto  in  1907.  He  went  overseas  last 
year  and  proceeded  to  France  with  the  Machine  Gun  Corps. 
He  has  a brother  still  in  France.  His  mother  still  resides 
in  the  city  and  has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  entihe  com- 
munity in  her  sad  bereavement. 


Toronto  Association. 

The  meeting  called  for  November  7 to  discuss 
“International  ’Trade  Expansion,’’  by  Messrs.  Phinne- 
more,  Paris,  Kitchener  and  McCausland,  received  a 
somewhat  serious  jolt  by  the  premature  announcement 
that  the  “war  was  over’’  and  had  to  be  called  off  at  the  last 
moment,  only  two  of  the  “faithful”  showing  up  at  the 
Temple.  All  the  others  were  down  town  tooting  horns  and 
otherwise  cutting  up  particular  didoes  like  a lot  of  uncon- 
trollable college  boys.  The  city  had  gone  wild  with  joy, 
and  their  absence  was  quite  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

On  Thursday,  November  21,  a brief ’session  took  place  in 
the  rooms  of  the  association  in  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  Temple. 
President  Cheshire  was  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Hughes  read  a communication  from  the  Build- 
ers’ Exchange,  calling  attention  to  a new  movement  which 
had  recently  been  inaugurated,  having  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  a Dominion-wide  organization  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  contractors  in  general,  and  also  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  delegates  from  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
Association  to  attend  a convention  in  the  city  of  Ottawa 
on  the  26th  of  November  to  go  into  a full  discussion  of  the 
pprroiety  of  launching  such  a project. 

A.  H.  Dancy,  a leading  builder  and  contractor  of  the 
city,  was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting,  going  some- 
what extensively  into  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed organization. 

Several  of  the  members  spoke  of  the  importance  of  such 
a movement. 

Mr.  Faircloth  pointed  out  that  as  the  association  was 
the  guest  of  the  supply  houses  for  the  evening,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  their  hosts  that  the  time  should  be  taken  up 
by  a discussion  of  such  a vital  question,  and  moved,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Phinnemore,  that  a special  meeting  he  called 
for  the  following  afternoon  to  go  more  fully  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  special  meeting  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 22,  President  Cheshire  occupied  the  chair,  and  ex- 
plained the  object  for  which  the  members  were  called  to- 
gether. 

After  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  it  was 
resolved  to  approve  of  the  plan  as  outlined,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  a convention  in  the  city  of  Ottawa 
on  November  26  and  following  days. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Who  Are  Your  Fellow  Master  Painters? 

You  have  often  been  interested  to  know  who  these 
men  are,  where  their  place  of  business  is  and  what 
is  their  standing  in  their  community. 

You  can  learn  all  this  through  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine Directory  of  Contracting  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators, published  by  The  Painters  Magazine.  Copies 
may  be  had  for  $5.00  postpaid,  by  addressing  The 
Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Use  Good  Varnish 
on  Their  Floors 

The  best  business  card  you  can  leave 
with  a housewife  is  a well-varnished 
floor.  Her  friends  are  sure  to  see  it 
and  she  is  sure  to  be  proud  of  it — 
if  it  lasts. 

And  it  will  last  if  you  use 

Murphy’s  Transparent 
Floor  Varnishes 

"the  'varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

This  durable  floor-varnish  imparts  a 
smooth,  lustreful  finish  that  is  imper- 
vious to  passing  feet  and  moving  fur- 
niture.. It  is  easily  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth,  is  absolutely  sanitary  and 
doesn’t  get  slippery. 

Increase  your  varnishing  business 
by  using  these  longest-lasting  prod- 
ucts; 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Satisfactory  new  trade  price  and 
discounts.  Write  for  information 
about  Murphy  co-operation. 


MarphyVaiTiiish  Company 

Franklin  Alurphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  Chicago 

Doagall  Varnieh  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Aseociata 
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Jersey 

zinc 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 


Zinc  Oxide 

merchant  who  sue- 
ceeds  today  is  he  who 
gives  his  patrons  the  best 
there  is  in  the  way  of  service. 

Those  painters  who  use  zinc 
oxide  in  paint  provide  material 
that  will  be  more  durable  than 
paint  in  which  zinc  oxide  in  not 
mixed.  By  using  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Oxide  you  will  be  getting 
and  keeping  steady  customers 
who  want  the  best  service  you 
can  offer  them.  That  is  good 
business. 

We  gladly  furnish  names  of  manu- 
facturers who  make  prepared  zinc 
paints  and  also  of  those  who 
grind  zinc  and  lead  together  in  oil. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Chicago  : Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
nil  Marquette  Building 


Death  of  Oscar  Rosenberg. 

Oscar  Rosenberg,  president  of  the  Standard-Cooper  Bell 
Varnish  Company,  of  Chicago,  died  at  the  Henrotin  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  Saturday,  November  30,  after  an  illness  of 
some  time.  ]yir.  Rosenberg,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  the  varnish  business,  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  industry  for  many  years. 

His  death  takes  from  the  field  one  of  the  real  pioneers 
in  the  art  of  modern  varnish  manufacture.  He  was  a 
man  of  action,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  make  such  im- 
provements as  he  felt  were  necessary  in  and  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  newer  generation  of  business  men. 

He  was  born  June  10,  1857,  at  La  Fayette,  Ala.  In  his 
early  boyhood  he  removed  to  New  York  with  his  parents, 
and  he  received  his  education  and  training  in  the  latter 
city. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  and  later  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  New  York. 

He  was  then  taken  into  his  father’s  business,  D.  Rosen- 


Oscar  Rosenberg 

berg  & Sons,  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,,  where  he 
soon  developed  remarkable  ability  as  a salesman. 

He  thought  of  the  great  possibilities  and  future  of  the 
West  and  soon  established  the  large  Western  branch  of 
the  Standard  Varnish  Works,  of  which  he  was  head,  for 
many  years.  Under  his  guidance  this  branch  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

In  1907  Mr.  Rosenberg  became  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Standard  Varnish  Works,  was  made 
president  in  1914,  and  retired  from  that  office  in  1916.  He 
then  bought  the  plant  of  the  Cooper-Bell  Varnish  Com- 
pany, which  he  operated  successfully.  In  April  of  this 
year  Mr.  Rosenberg  merged  the  interests  of  the  Cooper- 
Bell  Varnish  Company  with  the  Western  business  of  the 
Standard  Varnish  Works,  the  new  institution  being  known 
as  the  Standard  Cooper-Bell  Company. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  was  a natural  leader;  possessed  great 
business  ability — a man  among  men — loved  and  admired 
by  the  business  fraternity,  were  they  associates  or  com- 
petitors. He  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
and  never  turned  down  an  appeal  for  assistance.  His  high 
integrity,  lovable  characteristics,  and  unusual  devotion  to 
his  friends  were  among  his  numerous  sterling  qualities, 
and  a host  of  friends  deeply  regret  his  death. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  was  a member  of  Sinai  Congregation, 
Standard  Club,  and  Lake  Shore  Country  Club.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a widow  and  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Rosenberg,  has  been  associated  with  him  in 
business  for  a number  of  years,  being  at  present  vice 
president  of  the  Standard  Cooper-Bell  Company. 
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Millions  in 


MARBON 


WHITE 


THE  NEW  WHITE  PIGMENT’ 


Why?  Because,  like  the  United  States  Mint,  the  quality 
of  its  product  compels  a permanent  institution 
to  insure  its  meeting  the  country’s  uses  for  all  time. 

The  quality  of  pure  gold  and  silver  is  the  basis  of  value  of  all  institutions 
1 he  established  quality  of  Marbon  White  is  the  foundation  of  a $3,000  000 
plant,  covering  33  acres— an  institution  built  on  a new  step  of  progress— 
t^be  manufacture  of  zinc  white  pigment  by  a new  and  exclusive  process  that 
has  marked  a distinct  advance  over  old  paint-making  methods,  and  the 
marketing  of  this  pure  quality  product  at  a commercial  price  of  8^  cent<t 
made  after  a thorough  valuation. 

The  new  product,  insured  by  every  test  of  old  experience,  has  comoelled 
wide  recognition.  ^ 

Our  invitation  to  you  to  test  the  new  merits  of  marked  quality  is  addressed  to  the  exoert 
knowledge  of  the  Paint  Grinder  and  is  backed  by  an  established  market  approval  after 
extensive  use  where  every  test  has  proved  a recommendation. 


Si  cents  f.o.b.  St.  Louis 

Mineral  Refining  and  Chemical  Corporation 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE  EASTERN  OFFICE 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.  45  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Paint  grinders  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  service  of  our  Technical 

Service  Laboratory. 


A TWO,  FOUR  OR  TEN  POUND  SAMPLE  UPON  REQUEST 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  GEARHART,  of  322 
Howard  avenue,  Altoona,  Pa.,  were  the  happy  recipi- 
ents of  four  letters  in  one  day  during  the  first  week 
of  November,  one  from  each  of  their  four  sons  now  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  Roy  C.,  the  widely 
known  baseball  player,  is  at  Carnegie  Tech,  in  the  motor 
mechanics’  regiment:  John  R.  is  in  Cincinnati,  0.;  Paul  R. 
is  in  the  aviation\  unit,  at  Langery  field,  Hampton,  Va.; 
James  W.,  now  a sWgeant,  is  in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
at  Chicago.  All  are  enlisted  men,  worthy,  capable,  enthusi- 
astic Americans,  and  sons  to  be  proud  of.  And  you  may 
be  sure  that  father  and  mother  Gee^rhart  are  very  gra- 
ciously and  modestly  proud  of  this  Quartet  of  splendid 
boys. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  has  discontinued  the  use 
of  gold  leaf  in  the  lettering  of  its  passenger  equipment 
cars,  substituting  therefor  imitation  gold  paint.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  in  line  with  the  practice  of  a majority,  if  not 
all,  roads  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  On  the  Boston  and  Maine,  we  believe,  the 
value  of  the  gold  leaf  used  annually  in  lettering  passenger 
equipment  cars  approximated  $1,977.22. 

Six  mammoth  Pacific  type  locomotives,  designed  express- 
ly for  fast  passenger  service,  have  recently  been  built  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  These  powerful  machines  are  painted  and 
finished  in  Master  Painter  Joyce’s  best  fashion,  and  Mas- 
ter Painter  P.  A.  Weis,  of  the  Central,  is  just  as  proud  as 
a little  man  of  six  with  his  first  vermilion  colored  sled. 

All  railroad  employes  were  recently  asked  by  Director- 
General  McAdoo  to  seriously  celebrate  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day  (November  2),  which  they  did  most  efficiently 
by  cleaning  shop  and  raliroad  premises  generally.  The 
Director-General  says  that  the  annual  fire  waste  in  the 
United  States  is  between  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000, 
which  is  ample  justification  for  practicing  prevention. 

The  November  meeting  and  annual  dinner  of  the  Central 
Railway  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Station,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Thursday,  November  14.  The  business  meeting  took  place 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  topical  question 
was  “How  Can  a Railroad  Man  Help  Win  the  War?’’  The 
dinner  was  held  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening  and  was  at- 
tended by  a large  delegation  from  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  points,  a number  of  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  being  present,  as  usual. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  lines,  has  received 
authorization  to  build  a 50-pit  locomotive  repair  shop  at 
Marietta,  Pa.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000.  With  the 
completion  of  this  shop  a force  of  painters  will  be  organ- 
ized for  work  at  this  point. 

As  showing  the  importance  of  railroad  shop  work,  and 
its  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  road,  one  only  has  to 
refer  to  the  figures  lately  presented  by  Frank  McManamy, 
Assistant  Director  of  Operation,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  which 
states  that  there  are  255,000  employes  of  the  locomotive  de- 
partment,  and  138,000  employes  of  the  car  department.  It 
would  prove  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  this  number 
are  employed  in  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  depart- 
ments. 

The  surrender  of  Germany,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  con- 
stitute an  event  of  unparelleled  importance  in  world  af- 
fairs and  now  that  this  master  murderer  has  been  bound 
hand  and  foot,  let  us  hope  for  all  time,  we  may  expect  a 
return  to  the  railway  paint  shops  of  many  young  men  who 
answered  the  call  of  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  They 
will  be  given  a glad  welcome  and  the  honor  their  due. 
The  world  is  safe  for  democracy  through  the  aid  of  the 
hands  that  wield  the  paint  brush. 

Hereafter,  it  is  said,  employes’  magazines,  published  by 
railroads  for  their  employes,  are  to  be  delivered  to  all  em- 
ployes, painters  included,  at  the  time  when  they  are  paid 


their  monthly  or  semi-monthly  wages.  This  is  in  com- 
pliance with  a recent  order  -of  the  Director-General. 

Car  and  locomotive  painters  to  the  number  of  hundreds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  assisted  most  vociferously  in 
making  the  “spontaneous  peace  holidays’’  of  November  7 
and  11  to  be  remembered  for  generations  yet  to  trot  across 
the  stage  of  life.  It  was  a great  day  for  Uncle  Sam  and 
his  millions  of  nephews  and  nieces. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  year  1,500  men 
are  expected  to  move  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  they  will 
find  employment  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway,  now  under  course  of  construction  there.  Five 
hundred  houses  are  needed  at  once,  or  at  least  very  soon, 
to  house  this  incoming  population.  A considerable  force 
of  painters  is  expected  to  be  given  employment  at  these 
shops. 

A letter  to  this  department  from  President  John  F.  Gear- 
hart concludes  with  this  optimistic  statement: — “I  now 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  convention  next 
September,  and  it  will  surely  be  a grand  reunion.’’  If 
there  are  any  members  of  the  association  who  fail  to  feel 
elated  over  the  good  news  let  them  stand  and  be  counted. 
Anyhow,  we  are  just  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
all  readers  of  this  department,  along  with  tnose  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  be  readers,  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Hap- 
py New  Year.  And  may  the  foxy  Slip-to-Safety  Wilhelm 
never  again  have  to  be  kicked  out  of  your  primrose  blos- 
somed pathway. 

First  Vice-President  J.  W.  Gibbons,  of  the  Topeka,  Kan., 
shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  enjoyed  a whale  of  a Thanksgiving 
dinner  under  his  beloved  Sunflower  State  sunshine,  just  as 
though  it  were  a glorious  day  in  mid-May,  after  which  he 
burned  a Peter  Schuyler  to  white  ashes  and  wished  Christ- 
mas to  be  just  like  turkey  day. 


Meanwhile,  Second  Vice-president  E.  L.  Younger,  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific’s  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  shops,  is  letting  loose 
all  his  force  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  road’s  passenger  equip- 
ment cars  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  the  bigger  volume 
of  travel  likely  to  crowd  into  the  soothing  climate  of  Dixie 
during  the  next  few  months. 

With  the  retreat  from  the  ranks  of  Master  Painter  John 
T.  McCracken,  as  noted  in  these  columns  last  month,  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  loses  a mem- 
ber of  sterling  worth  and  broad  vision.  Mr.  McCracken 
having  joined  the  ranks  of  the  salesmen,  the  chairmanship 
of  this  important  committee  is  left  vacant.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  S.  B.  Breese,  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern;  F.  W.  Bowers,  of  the  Erie  Ry.;  W. 
A.  Buchanan,  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  M.  L.  Shaffer,  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

Major  Arthur  W.  Copp,  son  of  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  is  a staff  officer  with  the  2d  Army  Corps 
in  Prance,  being  at  last  accounts  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 
Later: — Major  Copp  has  recently  been  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  Congratulations  and  chrysanthemums  for 
Copps,  father  and  son! 

Steel  cars  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  now  passing  through 
the  shops  for  paint  and  varnish  repairs  are  being  main- 
tained same  as  when  new,  with  white  ceilings  and  decks 
striped  with  green  lines.  All  other  passenger  cars  have  a 
plain  ceiling  tinted  green. 

The  Mechanical  Committee  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  to  act  upon  standard  appli- 
ances for  cars  and  locomotives  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  November  19,  and  gave  attention  to  the  designs 
for  the  375  passenger  cars  and  the  129  combination  cars 
which  it  is  proposed  to  order.  The  drawings  for  the  70-foot 
baggage  cars  and  for  the  2,000  hopper  cars  for  the  Vir- 
ginian Ry.  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Purchasing  Commit- 
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PAINT  OIL 

An  oil  that  dries  hard  in  12  hours — in  body  and 

and  color  1 ke  Boiled  Linseed  Oil — mixes  freely 

with  either  raw  or  boiled  Linseed  Oil. 

We  recommend  it  for  use  in  the  following 

manner : 

For  Inside  Painting  on  Wood  or  Plaster — Gal- 
lon for  gallon  with  Linseed  Oil. 

For  Outside  Work — 1 gallon  of  Paint  Oil  to  2 
gallons  of  Linseed  Oil. 

For  Roof  Paint — 3 gallons  Paint  Oil  to  1 gallon 
Linseed  Oil. 

For  Priming  Coat  Work — 1 gallon  Paint  Oil  to 
1 gallon  Linseed  Oil. 

For  Sash  Priming — 1 gallon  Paint  Oil  to  1 gal- 
lon Linseed  Oil. 

For  Thinning  Ready  Mixed  Paint — Use  Paint 
Oil  straight. 

For  Making  Creosote  Stains — Use  to  body  up 
the  creosote. 

Price  in  bbls.  . . 65c.  | Terms  2-10-30 

Sample  lot  of  10  gals.  75c.  j F.O.B.,  n.y.c. 

THE  DE-BAR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Bronzing  Liquids,  Asphaltum  Varnish 
Sizing  Varnish  and  Dryers 

1 STATE  STREET  : NEW  YORK 


tee.  The  specifications  for  painting  this  equipment  will 
prove  a topic  of  interest  to  master  car  painters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Western  Lines,  has  under 
construction  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  various  engine  house  and 
shop  improvements  which  will  include  ample  conveniences 
for  the  painting  force  to  be  employed  at  this  point. 

And  now,  indeed,  the  troubles  of  the  patient  and  fearless 
car  painter,  promise  to  be  severely  challenged,  for  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  experiments  are  under  way  at  the 
plant  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Steel  Company,  England,  in  the 
construction  of  railway  cars  of  reinforced  concrete.  These 
experiments,  we  are  told,  bid  fair  to  prove  successful,  and 
if  so,  the  reinforced  concrete  car  may  yet  carry  you  to  and 
fro  as  the  spirit  listeth.  And,  moreover,  the  painting  of 
these  concrete  leviathans  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  a bare 
sloshing  on  of  a coat  of  whitewash  from  carbide  residue. 
After  which^ — Good  night! 

Members  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  M.  C. 
and  L.  P.  A.,  Messrs.  Wm.  Mullendorf,  George  Warlick  and 
George  Swing,  all  of  Chicago,  must  brush  up  on  their 
geography  of  the  Windy  City  and  its  environs  as  the  New 
Year — ^the  happiest  year  of  many — begins  to  wax  mature 
and  of  stout  girth,  for  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
“boys”  are  all  ready  to  take  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  and 
westward  ho!  next  September,  where,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
the  biggest  convention  in  the  history  of  the  association  is 
sure  to  be  staged. 


The  Name  to  Co  BY 
When  You  Co  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There’s  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushful. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

2S8-274  S.  2ndi  St.  l!il_  •!  j i i • 

20 1 -207  Spruce  St.  t^iiiiaclelpnia 


"Your  local  dealer  is  entitled  to 
your  Trade** 

That  phrase  appears  in  each  of  uur 
advertisements  in  the  great  national 
magazines,  we  use  for 


For  Walls,  instead  of  Paint,  Wall  Paper  or  Kalsomine 


carriage  painters’  trade.  At  one  time  he  was  foreman 
painter  of  the  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  R R 
and  after  “seeing  the  sights”  in  about  all  parts  of"  the 
country  and  since  1884— a little  stretch  of  34  years— he 
has  been  master  painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
If  there  are  any  better  informed  car  painters  in  this 
land  of  rich  milk  and  sweet  honey  than  ex-President 
Quest,  along  the  lines  of  trade  practice,  or  practical  paint 
chemistry,  we  have  failed  to  encounter  them. 


W.  O.  Quest,  master  painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  Ry.,  who  has  recently  served  on  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee engaged  to  prepare  a material  specification  and 
methods  of  application  to  cover  the  painting  of  cars  and 
locomotives  which  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  ordered,  has  been  considerable  of  a traveler  in  his 
time,  and  also  something  of  an  office  holder,  having  for  a 
period  of  nine  years  served  as  councilman  in  his  home 
town;  he  likewise  served  on  the  local  school  board.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1892  he  was  president  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  M. 
A.  He  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  early  learned  the 


Fred  S.  Ball,  Sr.,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  harvested  the 
fruits  of  his  war-time  garden,  battened  down  the  hatches 
so  to  speak,  and  banked  the  cellar,  and  is  now  ready  to  take 
his  Christmas  sleigh  ride.  Mr.  Ball  was  president  of  the 
association  during  the  year  1885,  and  proved  an  admirable 
presiding  officer.  As  a writer  on  topics  relating  to  his 
trade  and  to  association  affairs  he  wielded  a trenchant 
pen  and  an  infiuence  scarcely  second  to  none  in  all  asso- 
ciational  affairs. 


Master  Painter  John  W.  Houser,  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
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ley  Railroad,  is  pei’liaps  located  in  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  rich  Cumberland 
Valley  is  speckled  with  fine  farms,  many  of  them  reaching 
out  over  vast  acres  of  splendid  wheat  producing  soil.  ^ It 
is,  moreover,  a country  of  good  roads,  every  one  of  which 
John  knows  like  an  open  book. 

It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  in  Washington  dis- 
patches that  the  Railroad  Administration  has  so  far  made 
no  plans  for  the  reduction  of  wages  or  freight  and  passenger 
rates  under  peace  conditions.  With  the  news  that  wages 
are  to  be  left,  for  a time,  at  least,  at  their  present  level, 
car  and  locomotive  painters  will  find  ample  cause  for  satis- 
faction. 

The  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  has  been  announced  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director-General,  and  includes  a provision  for  a loan  of 
about  $20,000,000  from  the  government,  collaterally  se- 
cured by  bonds  based  on  the  existing  bonds  and  notes  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  its  leased  lines. 

Safety  first  and  the  prayer  book  have  become,  through 
the  press,  so  linked  together  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road that  mere  outsiders  are  craning  their  necks  for  a 
sight  of  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Meanwhile, 
Foremen  Painters  Gus  Derrick  and  F.  C,  Macomber,  of  the 
road’s  able  staff,  are  industriously  advising  their  men  to 
“read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  principles  of 
safety  first. 

Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  is  having  a big  volume  of  work  roll- 
ing into  his  Readville,  Mass.,  shops,  and  to  care  for  it 
properly  he  has  a large  force  of  men  working  daily  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  Allen  is  one  of  the  old  time  car  paint- 
ers and,  we  believe,  was  Once  working  in  the  Chicago  shop 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  along  with  H.  A. 
Polhemus,  of  the  Erie’s  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  shops. 

Mayor  and  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer, 
N.  C.,  who  administers  the  painting  affairs  of  the  Southern 
railroad  at  that  point  and  incidentally  metes  out  justice 
to  repentant  law  violators,  is  just  now  as  busy  as  any  one 
coming  into  the  fragrant  and  delightful  joys  of  a swift 
approaching  Christmas  ought  to  be.  Summer  breezes  and 
chip  hats  are  still  being  enjoyed  in  Burton’s  borough,  as  are 
also  opossum  pot-pie  and  strawberries. 

Ex-President  H.  Hengeveld,  master  painter  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  Ry.,  is  one  of  the  real  busy  men  of  that 
thrifty  system.  At  the  Waycross,  Ga.,  shops  Mr.  Henge- 
veld is  directing  a force  of  painters  in  getting  equipment 
for  the  Coast  Line’s  winter  travel  southward.  Excellent 
painting  is  being  performed  on  this  road,  and  there  is 
none  better  than  that  turned  out  of  the  Waycross  shops. 

Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts,  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  recently  visited  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  while  there 
was  entertained  by  Master  Painter  S.  E.  Breese,  of  the 
Lake  shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  Mr.  Breese  is  one 
of  the  capable  and  progressive  officials  of  the  Michigan 
Southern,  and  from  the  Cleveland  shops  comes  some  of  the 
best  painted  work  to  be  seen  in  the  Middle  West. 

At  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Foreman  Painter  R.  B.  Pebbles,  of  the 
Erie,  is  constantly  taking  care  of  a considerable  volume  of 
work,  and  doing  it  with  so  little  fuss  and  noise  that  you 
might  think  off  hand  that  the  Hornell  plant  is  having  a 
seasonal  nap,  which  it  isn’t.  They  do  things  very  quietly 
on  the  Erie,  as  a rule,  but  they  do  them,  nevertheless. 

Master  Painter  Alpha  Kenyon,  of  the  Hannibal,  Mo., 
shops  of  the  H.  & St.  J.  R.  R.,  is  located  below  the  rigors 
of  the  big  winters  which  so  many  of  us  have  to  brave,  and 
otherwise  he  ought  to  enjoy  himself  while  doing  a lot  of 
work  right  along  for  his  company,  for  Hannibal  is  not  only 
a nice  town,  but  the  people  are  so  quiet  and  well  behaved 
and  so  industrious  that  life  goes  on  pretty  much  as  a 
dreamy  day  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Butts,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  attended  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Central  Railroad  Club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  November 
14.  These  annual  events  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  a number 
of  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  and  their  wives 
located  in  New  York  and  surrounding  States. 


Master  Painter  H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia,  is  just  now  handling  a large  class  of  heavy  repair 
work  and  doing  it  in  the  usual  good  manner  characteristic 
of  the  Morgan  standard.  Mr.  Morgan  is  an  enthusiastic 
association  man,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  next  conven- 
tion with  zealous  anticipations. 

At  this  writing  Master  Painter  Charles  J.  Moore,  of  the 
Everett,  Wash.,  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  in  addi- 
tion to  having  plenty  of  work  for  his  men,  is  also  brushing 
up  his  bear  skin  great  coat  for  his  annual  skirmish  with 
the  big  and  spectacular  snow  storms  which  swoop  down 
from  the  mysterious  empire  in  the  north.  Nevertheless, 
Charley  knows  how  to  get  all  manner  of  good  living  out  of 
the  Northwest,  and  while  enjoying  it  he  meanwhile  is 
turning  out  from  the  Everett  shops  an  exceedingly  excellent 
brand  of  work. 

The  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  lines 
are  fast  getting  into  their  stride;  just  at  present  the  daily 
output  of  painted  and  varnished  cars  is  at  the  rate  of  four, 
with  the  prospect  that  this  will  shortly  be  considerably 
increased.  All  employes  of  the  Central,  including  those 
of  the  paint  shop,  who  joined  the  colors  during  the  great 
war,  will  be  given  employment  as  soon  as  they  return. 
There  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  work  in  sight,  and  the  future 
looks  bright  as  viewed  by  master  painter  H.  M.  Butts. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Butts  writes  to  this  department  to  say 
that  he  is  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a convention 
to  be  held  next  September.  He  closes  with  “all  hail  to  the 
good  work  of  Brother  Dane.’’ 

At  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the  New  York,  On- 
tario and  Western  Ry.,  Master  Painter  A.  H.  Phillips  is 
getting  his  force  in  shape  for  the  winter  campaign,  which 
promises  to  be  an  unusually  active  one  with  plenty  of  work 
for  all  hands.  The  Ontario  and  Western  has  an  equipment 
of  some  331  passenger  cars,  and  they  are  kept  well  painted, 
a matter  which  Phillips  knows  fully  how  to  take  care  of. 

At  the  Peoria,  111.,  shops  of  the  T.  P.  & W.  Railroad, 
Master  Painter  J.  P.  Herndon  is  attending  to  business  as  if 
there  were  really  no  Santa  Claus;  nor  yawning  stockings 
to  be  hung  to  the  bed  post.  Fine  work  is  done  at  these 
shops  and  Herndon  is  the  master  mind  and  hand  to  de- 
velop it  all. 

Master  Painter  G.  J.  Lehnan,  of  the  Danville  shops  of 
the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.,  in  his  practically  new 
shops  is  doing  a large  volume  of  work  and  doing  it,  let  us 
say,  in  a style  and  shape  second  to  none.  He  is  praising 
the  fine  work  of  Secretary  Dane  in  winning  recognition 
from  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  pre- 
dicts a great  convention  next  year. 

Master  Painter  M.  D.  Hertzler,  of  the  Moberly,  Mo.,  shops 
of  the  Wabash  Ry.,  is  one  of  the  popular  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  he  is  not  an  officeholder 
either.  He  is  constantly  taking  care  of  a strong  line  of 
work  and  is  doing  it  in  a manner  to  elicit  the  commenda- 
tion of  his  superior  officers,  which  is  praise  enough  for  any 
man. 

William  E.  Dyer,  formerly  foreman  painter  at  the  Lyn- 
donville,  Vt.,  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Ry.  and  prior 
to  that  experience  for  five  years  foreman  painter  at  the  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  shops  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  is  now 
employed  at  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
under  Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp.  Years  ago  Mr. 
Dyer  worked  under  Foreman  Copp  at  the  old  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

Before  this  reaches  the  reader  Warner  Bailey,  for  many 
years  previous  to  his  retirement  some  time  ago  foreman 
painter  at  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  shops  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  the  second  president  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A., 
and  a charter  member  of  the  organization  back  in  those 
seemingly  ancient  days  of  1870,  will  have  passed  the  85th 
milestone  along  the  wonderful  trail  of  this  earthly  life, 
this  event  coming  December  10.  Warner  Bailey  is  a splen- 
did example  of  American  citizenship  of  the  stock  and  line- 
age of  the  Pilgrim  fathers;  he  has  honored  the  painting 
trade  through  many  years  of  notable  attainments,  and  now 
as  he  rests  by  the  wayside  the  trade  can  do  no  less  than 
to  most  graciously  honor  him.  Let  the  glasses  tinkle 
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merrily  to  your  good  health,  Warner,  and  may  the  weight 
of  the  years  rest  lightly  upon  you  as  the  journey  grows 
longer  and  finer! 

The  most  gracious  waltzer  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
Empire  State  is  said  to  he  D.  C.  Sherwood,  the  able  and 
agile  assistant  foreman  painter  at  the  West  Albany  shops 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines.  On  the  waxed  floor  DeWitt 
is  there  from  the  pigion  wing  to  the  Argentine  tango,  and 
the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  his  magical  glide  never  perishes. 

Master  Painter  Robert  Wood,  of  the  London  shops  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  is  now  employing  a large  force  of  men 
and  women  turning  out  an  average  volume  of  mixed  paint- 
ing repair  work.  The  labor  problem  has  been  a vexing  one 
with  Mr.  Wood  for  some  time,  as  it  has  been  for  many 
other  master  car  painters  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  with  the  return  of  the  “boys”  from  the  canton- 
ments, and  from  over  seas,  the  situation  promises  to  grow 
less  tense  and  troublesome. 

At  Princeton,  Va.,  the  visitor  will  find  Master  Painter 
F.  W.  Williams,  of  the  Virginian  railroad,  a fine  workman 
and  manager  of  men  and  possessed  of  the  typical  Virginia 
hospitality. 


Erecting  New  Paint  Factory. 

The  J.  C.  Whitlam  Mfg.  Company,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  its  paint  factory,  30  x 60  feet,  two 
stories  and  basement.  This  will  more  than  double  the  com- 
pany’s present  factory  floor  space  and  give  it  large  new 
offices. 


The  Kind  of  Talk  That  Pays. 

By  Chesla  C.  Sherlock. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  sales  talks  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  by  a clever  and  honest  salesman, 
but  probably  none  of  them  equal  the  argument  that 
is  based  upon  an  intelligent  grasp  of  current  events. 

Recently  a printing  salesman  had  quite  a time  persuad- 
ing a painter  to  use  a little  publicity.  His  selling  argu- 
ment was  doubtless  an  inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  it 
served  to. land  him  the  order  and  it  was  executed  in  such 
a neat  fashion  that  it  should  be  passed  along.  There  is  no 
reason  why  painters  should  not  be  able  to  use  the  idea  when 
making  a canvass  for  business. 

The  salesman  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  intelligent  publicity.  He  had  quoted  figures; 
he  had  argued  and  he  had  started  in  at  the  forms  again,  but 
to  every  question  the  painter  had  replied: — “I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  advertising.”  ' 

Finally,  in  desperation,  the  salesman  said: — “Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  United  States  of  America?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  painter. 

A Matter  of  Advertising. 

“Then  you  believe  in  advertising,”  retorted  the  sales- 
man. “I  want  to  quote  you  a little  history,  and  when  I 
get  through,  if  you  still  say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  ad- 
vertising or  what  I’ve  said.  I’ll  walk  out  of  here  without 
another  word.” 

The  painter  was  now  a bit  curious,  and  being  a sport, 
he  agreed. 

“The  difference  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  China  is  merely  a matter  of  advertising,”  he  said. 
“There  was  a time  when  China  was  thousands  of  years 
ahead  of  the  Western  world  in  her  civilization.  Why,  the 
Chinese  kids  were  playing  with  gunpowder  when  the  war- 
riors of  Europe  were  slashing  each  other  with  knives  and 
battle  axes! 

“But  China  did  not  advertise.  Her  progress  ceased  and 
she  came  to  a standstill.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  when  a 
nation  or  an  individual  or  a business  comes  to  a standstill 
it  is  beginning  to  slide  behind! 

How  America  Advanced. 

“All  right!  What  happened  in  America?  Why,  the  ex- 
plorers had  hardly  set  foot  on  our  shores  until  they  comr 
menced  to  set  up  a loud  holler  to  the  home  folks  about 
America.  People  flocked  over  here  and  they  yelled  back 
to  the  friends  and  relatives  about  the  virtues  of  America 
and  more  came  over  and  more  took  up  the  refrain.  That’s 
why  America  has  been  populated  in  three  centuries,  and 
that  is  why  our  national  wealth  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world  today.  Advertising!  Telling  the  world  what  you 
had  to  offer  them  in  better  living,  in  better  working  con- 


In  1919 

You’ll  sell  more 

STEK-O 

The  Perfect  PASTE  in  powder  form 

and 

CLARKSIZE 

The  Perfect  SIZE  in  powder  form 

than  ever  before,  so  please  let  us 
have  your  order  early. 


ThousQwAs  relv^  upon  STBK'O — do  vjou? 


Clark  Paper  & Mfg.  Co. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

STEK-O  HILL  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Read  This  Carefully 


Here  are  two  little  contrivances  that  are  very  simple 
but  if  you  will  try  them  they  will  put  into  practical 
U‘e  things  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted  and 
thrown  out. 


Try  These 
You  will  not  be 
disappointed 


Hill  Portable  Keg  Handle 

A hundred  pound  lead  keg  makes  the 
finest  kind  of  a mixing  pot,  but  it  has  no 
handle  and  cannot  be  carried  easily  or 
safely.  This  “Keg  Handle’’  fastens 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  keg  and  turns  a 
clumsy  thing  into  a very  practical  one. 
Several  parties  have  bought  a sample 
and  ordered  6 dozen. 

Price  each  25  cts.  Per  dozen  $2.75 
Postege  extra  by  mail 

Now  Is  The  Time 

to  look  over  your  ladders,  repair  and 
paint  them  ready  for  spring.  You  can 
tell  the  difference  between  a thrifty  and 
a careless  Painter  by  the  looks  of  his 
outfit.  Our  LADDER  RUNG  RE- 
PLACERS  will  do  the  trick. 

Price  each  10  eta.  Per  dozen  75  cts. 

Postage  extra  by  mail 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  28,  full  of  Painters  Wants 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  cnstomere  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  In  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  Inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
ont  the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


EiLamels 

Flat 

Finishes 

Varnishes 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

62  WAXm  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


A Catalogue  of 

**  "Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist” 

is  in  our  ofRce.  A postal  card,  sent  to 
us,  will  start  it  moving  towards  you. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


IlNOlOL 


SYNTHETIC  PAINT  OIL 


I INOXOI  perfectly  with  all-  pigments.  Will 

* VJj  not  curdle  with  white  lead.  Will  dry  to  a 
hard  elastic  film  with  a firm  cement-like  bond  to  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  spread.  Will  not  crack  or  alligator,  peel, 
blister  or  craze.  Will  work  with  ease  under  the  brush  and 
spread  uniformly. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


PENNSYLVANIA  UNSEED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

34th  Street  & A.  V.  R.  R.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 

/ 

Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Ever3Twhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 


Price  $4.50  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 
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ORDER  FOX’S 

CALCIMINES 


AND 


Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  materials  are  the  -ttandar ds  of  their  re- 
spective kinds.  They  will  prove  more  prac- 
tical, more  reliable  and  more  truly  economical 
than  any  others  oh  the  market. 

THEY  ARE  SUPERB 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  o^  anyVxnA 
CALCITINE,  the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  best  gi  nuine  wattr-paint 

We  are  selling  at  bargain  prices. 

Now's  the  time  to  place  an  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACrURERS 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


HEUNBROTHCRS 

@DEC0RflI0RS© 

495  30ia  ST. 

MILUflUKEMiHS 

Milwaukee,  March  4,  191£ 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  (Jo. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  which  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  wo  have  ever  used. 

Wo  havo.  usod  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  beet  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  aXao  wishi-to  state  that  you  may  sond  to  us 
one  case  of  twelva^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

1 Heun  Pros. 


A Better  Advertisement 
than  we  could  write 
ourselves. 


Most  enamels  claim  to 
stay  white — 

Porcelite  really  does. 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds  and  does  better  work. 

Lei’s  prove  it. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL 

WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 


i THOMSON  WOOD  HNISHING  CO., 

I 829-835  North  3rd  Street,  Philedelphia 

Send  U6  full  particulars  regarding  Porcelite  and 
I your  introductory  price  on  12  one-gallon  cans. 

I Name 

^ Address 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Gum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Whiting-Adams 

BRUSHES 

Over  10,000  kinds  and  sizes  made 

There  are 

Several  Million  Persons 

in  the  United  States  who  are  continually  using 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes 

This  is  due  to 

Economy  of  Cost  and  Perfect  Results 

FOR  SALE  BY 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  telling  about 
Whiting-Adams  Brushes 

Manufactured  by 

John  L.Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 
and  the  L£u*gest  in  the  World 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

POSITION  WANTED. 

Young  man,  25  years  of  age,  wishes  position  as  retail  paint 
clerk  or  salesman;  10  years’  experience.  Address  BOX 
210,  care  of  Painters  Magazine. 


WANTED. 

Salesmen  of  proven  ability  and  energy,  acquainted  with 
general  line  of  paints,  varnishes,  shellacs,  etc.,  for  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn.  State  salary  expected,  age,  ex- 
perience, nationality  and  past  employers.  Address  BOX 
211,  care  of  Painters  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE 

Paint  for  Sale  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials.  Manufacturer 
offers  4,000  gallons  of  first-grade  Paints  and  Varnishes  in 
Vz  Pint,  Pint,  Quart,  Gallon  and  Gallon  Cans.  We  have 
quit  selling  in  small  cans.  BOX  15,  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 

Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store,  established  25  years;  first* 
class  business;  fine  location.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
retiring.  W.  PEASE  & SON,  107  South  Main  street. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


.WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


ditions,  in  better  government.  In  other  words,  preaching 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  service  you  are  able  to  render.” 

But  the  painter  was  not  quite  convinced. 

“Advertising  had  nothing  to  do  with  America’s  prog- 
ress,” he  stubbornly  insisted. 

“Didn’t  it?  Well,  let’s  see.  What  did  America  have  to 
start  with?  Nothing  but  an  undeveloped  country  like 
China.  But  what  else?  Freedom!  The  right  to  go  about 
your  work  without  being  called  upon,  at  the  point  of  a 
sword,  to  divide  your  wealth  and  your  conscience  with  a 
greedy  monarch. 

“All  right!  When  did  America  commence  to  advertise 
these  facts  to  the  world?'  Why,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence!  She  announced  them  then  and  there,  and 
people  all  over  the  world  haven’t  had  any  doubt  about  it 
since. 

“America  offered  the  people  only  one  thing,  liberty.  She 
offered  them  nothing  else.  Yet  that  was  a service  that  the 
world  needed,  and  people  came  here  from  everywhere  with 
no  other  incentive.  Under  the  spur  of  that  magic  word, 
they  found  themselves  a home  in  the  forests  or  upon  the 
plains  and  they  went  to  work,  because  now  they  could  work 
unmolested.  They  cut  down  the  trees,  cleared  the  land, 
broke  up  the  prairies  and  planted  crops.  They  dug  down 
in  the  earth  or  went  up  on  the  mountains  and  brought  out 
the  precious  metals  so  needed  in  commerce.  They  in- 
vented machines,  they  wrote  books,  they  made  songs — 
every  one  of  which  further  advertised  America. 

“It  was  advertising  and  an  ability  to  give  the  people 
what  they  wanted  that  made  America  out  of  America  and 
not  another  China.” 

Some  Advertising  Bad. 

The  salesman  smiled  and  went  on. 

“I’ll  admit  that  some  forms  of  advertising  would  have 
been  harmful  to  us.  Take  Germany,  for  instance.  That 
Hun  propaganda  was  a form  of  publicity,  but  it  destroyed 
Germany  and  has  brought  upon  the  German  race  the  most 
universal  and  everlasting  curse  that  has  ever  been  uttered 
in  all  history. 

“Why?  Because  it  was  not  truthful.  It  ^was  founded 
upon  lies,  deceit  and  treachery.  It  promises  something 
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IF  your  floor  varnish  goes  back 
on  you — the  chances  are  that 
you  lose  future  work. 

You  most  desire  a varnish  that 
will  create  trade  for  you. 

Insist  on  AD-EL-ITE 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

No.  103  — it  is  hobnail-proof, 
water  and  mar-proof,  and  has  that 
durability  under  hard  wear  that 
is  important. 

The  painter  who  uses  AD-EL-ITE 
Varnishes  is  building  a successful 
future. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  63-73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


Flow-On 

Granolith  Gloss-o-Lite 

And  many  other  well-liked  paint 
specialties  are  manufactured  by 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Providence  Rhode  Island 


GRAINING  ANCIENT  & MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations 

140  Pages 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 

trated  book  on  graining  ever  published. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY— 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  - 100  Wiliiam  St., 

New  York 

PRICE  $5.00  POSTPAID 

RICE’S  Mill  White 


Beg.  U,  8.  Pat.  Ofl. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD 


AD  EL  ITF, 

VARNISHES 


AD-EL-ITE  Perfect 
Paints  For  Every 
Purpose. 
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Pyramid  Paint  Company 

S Medalists 

‘*Kant-Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint”  for 
the  protection  and  preserv^atioa  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

MacnichoVs  Concrete  Paint  for  all  Con- 
crete and  Cement  Surfaces,  and  Surfaces 
for  Cement  Floors  especially. 

Pyramid  Non-Poisonous  Paint  for  the  interior  of 
standipes  and  steel  tanks,  containing  drinking 
water. 

Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint,  for  the  walls, 
ceilings  and  woodwork  of  Battery  Rooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Fire-Resisting  Paint,  Antiflame,  for  the 
interior  woodwork  of  garages,  warehouses,  store- 
rooms, Millrooms,  etc. 

Pyramid  Gas  Cylinder  Enamels,  Non-Corrosive, 
in  various  colors. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


HANDY  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a Reliable  Paste  that  is  a satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
lb  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  at>d 
tubes.  A size  to  suit  everyone.  i 

Sample  gladly  sent 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Street  (Eitab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  (thipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


that  was  not  true,  something  that,  as  soon  as  It  was  ex- 
posed, sickened  the  world  of  it  and  its  authors. 

“Now,  Mr.  B , that  is  just  the  difference  between  the 

dishonest  method  of  advertising,  or,  if  you  please,  the  im- 
proper method,  and  the  method  I am  offering  you.” 

He  smiled. 

“Have  I wasted  your  time?  Hid  I prove  that  America 
and  Americans  all  believe  in  whol^ssome  publicity?" 

The  painter  smiled  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  saw  the  matter  of  propel 
publicity  in  a light  that  had  never  dawned  upon  him  be- 
fore. For  once  in  his  life  he  signed  an  order  for  the  pub- 
licity matter  which  he  had  needed  for  years. 

When  the  salesman  left  he  said,  “By  George,  there’s  a 
way  to  talk  to  people — in  the  way  they  understand.” 


A Gentle  Reminder. 


International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Convention,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  12,  13  and  14. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held 
February  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1919,  at  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Peace  having  been  declared,  our  thoughts  now  turn 
to  our  own  industry  which  we  are  vitally  interested 
in. 

There  are  many  serious  problems  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  which  makes  it  necessary  for  each  one 
of  us  to  devote  our  personal  attention  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  craft,  and  to  find  an  opening  for  our  boys 
upon  their  return  to  learn  our  line  of  business,  there- 
fore, I earnestly  request  every  master  painter  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  be  present  at  this  con- 
vention of  the  International  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators.  By  your  presence  we  can  accomplish 
many  of  these  problems  and  also  assist  the  master 
painter  who  is  not  a member,  making  him  realize  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  with  us.  In  the  past  year  we 
have  all  seen  the  need  of  co-operation.  The  signing 
of  the  armistice  is  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 

Already  it  has  been  established  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  painter  are  desirous  of  a better  understand- 
ing. The  manufacturer  probably  realizes  that  he  can- 
not eliminate  the  master  painter,  and  the  painter  can- 
not execute  his  work  without  the  aid  of  the  manu- 
facturer, therefore  the  report  of  the  Trade  Relation 
Committee  undoubtedly  will  be  of  vital  interest  at  the 
coming  convention. 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  President. 


Additional  Railway  Notes. 

William  McMurty,  foreman  painter  at  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  on  the  job  every  min- 
ute these  days  turning  out  work  for  the  government.  He 
has  recently  occupied  a new  shop  which  is  very  complete 
in  all  its  appointments,  and  William  takes  justified  pride 
in  showing  visitors  his  up-to-date  quarters,  provided  they 
are  able  to  whisk  past  the  guard. 

At  the  Sayre  passenger  car  paint  shop  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  seven  women  are  now  employed  washing  car  win- 
dow sash,  car  interiors,  cleaning  car  window  glass,  etc. 
'fhese  shops  are  under  working  schedule  of  61  hours  a 
week  at  the  present. 

All  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed and  duly  empowered  to  cross-examine  as  follows : — 
In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  is  the  best  fish  dinner 
to  be  procured?  Ask  Fred  Brazier  of  Murphy  Varnish 
Company.  Also,  where  is  a good  place  to  get  straw  hats 
cleaned  in  Norfolk,  Va.?  Ask  George  Rattenbury.  He 
knows. 

A widely  known  master  painter  writes  this  department 
as  follows: — “One  of  our  painters,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
chicken  business,  lately  said  to  me: — T have  been  feeding 
my  hens  on  sawdust  mixed  with  green  paint  and  during 
the  winter  they  thrived  splendidly,  but  now,  alas!  All  the 
little  chicka  recently  hatched  have  wooden  legs.  All  try- 
ing to  do  their  bit,  you  see!’  ” 


JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH 


Three  months  of  golden  opportunity  for  the  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturer. 

Three  months  in  which  to  get  that  business  from  the 
master  painter  and  decorator  which  the  release  of  more  than 
$450,000,000  worth  of  building  construction  will  create  for 
him. 

Three  months  during  which  The  Painters  Magazine  will 
report  the  proceedings  of  ALL  THE  CONVENTIONS  held 
by  Master  Painters’  Associations,  which  will  be  read  by 
master  painters  everywhere. 

These  reports  will  appear  in  The  Painters  Magazine  as 

follows : — 

\ 

January — Open  Board  Meeting,  New  Jersey  State  Asso- 
ciation. February — Massachusetts  State  Society,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association.  March — New  York  State  Associa- 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


l^fATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vemon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Speed  up  on  that 
duU'tfnish  floor  work 


YOU  can  do  more  dull- 
finish  floor  work  with 
the  new  Dull  Finish 
‘61”  and  you  can  do  it 
more  quickly.  These  jobs 
will  be  just  as  durable,  just 
as  long-lasting  and  just  as 
waterproof  as  the  jobs  you 
do  with  the  good  old  gloss 
“61.” 

No  more  rubbing  on 
floors  — just  put  it  on  with 
a brush  like  any  other 
varnish. 

Your  men  will  like  this 
new  varnish  and  it  will  save 
you  time  and  money. 

Send  today  for  a panel,  show- 
ing Dull  Finish  “61.”  It  will 
interest  you. 
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I Get  More  Business 
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1 WITH 

1 Du  Pont  Industrial  Paint  Products 

B ITH  so  many  plants  going  up  all  over  the  country,  there  is  business  and  plenty  of  it  for  the 

g T T master  painter.  Speed  is  the  main  consideration,  of  course,  and  every  master  painter  knows 

1 

H that  paints  which  spread  easily  are  the  quickest  to  apply. 

g 

H It’s  easy  to  make  almost  any  paint  spread  easily  by  reducing  it  with  turpentine,  but  the  painter 

H 

n knows  that  too  great  use  of  thinners  affects  durability  as  much  as  the  excessive  use  of  extenders. 

3 

R Harrisons  Industrial  Paints,  such  as  Antoxid  e,  which  is  a rust  preventative  of  the  highest  grade,* 

B 

1 Ferro-Keep  and  Du-Lite,  which  brightens  up  the  interiors  of  mills,  making  speedy  production  pos- 

= 

i=  sible  at  minimum  cost,  are  not  cheap  or  extended  paints.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  these  products  are 

g 

; = , easy  flowing,  quick  to  apply,  great  in  spreading  capacity  (750  square  feet  to  the  gallon  for  Ant- 

H 

iC.  ' oxide,  for  instance)  and  as  quick  drying  as  they  can  safely  be  made. 

H 

}h  It’s  good  business  to  use  Du  Pont  paints  and  to  say  so  to  your  customers. 

B 

1 E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co., 

s 

1 HARRISON  WORKS 

H 

H Philadelphia  Chicago  Boston  New  York  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Columbus,  Ohio 

iiii'ii' 

liiiihllL 
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Combining  Beauty, 
Utility  and  Wear 


For  Ninety-one  Years 

accepted  as  the  standard  by 
painters  and  architects. 


I-X-L 

(Trade  Mark ) 


For  interior  use.  Lasts  indefinitely 
Won’t  crack  or  chip.  Waterproof. 


I-X-L  Floor  Finish 


(Trade  Mark) 

Floor  Sheen 

(Trade  Mark) 

Aristo  Finish 

(Trade  Mark) 


Made  for  wear.  Highest  quality. 

Resists  heel  mark  and  water.  Dries 
with  satin-like  or  semi-gloss  finish. 

Made  for  dull  finish  over  natural 
wood  or  stain.  Improves  beauty  of 
stain  and  color.  Won’t  scratch  or 
turn  white. 


Edward  Smith  & Company 

Varnish  Makers  for  91  Tears 

West  Avenue,  6th  and  7th  Streets,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office  Box  76,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Branch,  3532-34  S.  Morgan  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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As  Steel  is  to  Iron  so  are 
Enamel  Paints  to  Oil  Paints 


THE  MASTER  PAINTER  SELECTS  ENAMEL  PAINTS 
FOR  THEIR  DURABILITY  AND  STRENGTH 


The  Complete  Vehicle  for  making  Tinted  or  Colored  Enamel  Paints 

^ SIPE’S  ENAMEL  TOUGH  AS  RAW-HIDE  — HARD  AS  BONE 

Usedjjwith  white  lead  and  tinting  colors  in  oil  to  produce  tough,  durable,  waterproof  enamels. 

FOR  INTERIOR  WALLS,  FLOORS  AND  WOODWORK,  PORCH  FLOORS, 

STEPS,  CONCRETE  PAINTS,  etc. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  cooperating  with  Master  Painters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  carrying  on  extensive  tests  to  determine  the  best  mixes  for  Enamel  Paints. 

PRACTICAL  WORKING  FORMULAS  AND  GUIDE  CHART 

We  shall  gladly  send  to  anyone  interested  our  special  bulletin  on  Sipe’s  Enameloil  together  with  copy  of 
our  ABC  Chart,  giving  practical  mixes  for  the  above  purposes.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  U.S.A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

NEW  YORK — 405  Lexington  Ave.  BALTIMORE — Builders’  Exchange  CHICAGO — Insurance  Exchange 

PHILADELPHIA — Builders’  Exchange  INDIANAPOLIS — 908  Congress  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO — New  Call  Bldg. 

BOSTON— 38  Journal  Building  CINCINNATI— 43  Vine  St. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Referring  to  your  advertisement  in  The  Painters  Magazine  for  December,  please  send  me  a copy  of  your  ABC  Chart 
and  booklet  on  Sipe’s  Enameloil. 

Name 

Address 


Name  of  dealer 


Address 
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Have  You  Tried 


SANl-FLAT  is  a sanitary,  flat  oil  paint,  all  ready  for  use  on  walls,  woodwork  and 
all  classes  of  interior  painting  and  decorating. 

SANI-FLAT  is  very  durable,  produces  a dead  flat  finish,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet, 
easy  to  apply,  covers  perfectly,  is  unfading  and  a great  money  saver  for 
painters. 

SANl-FLAT  is  especially  adapted  for  wall  painting.  It  produces  the  soft,  beautiful 
effects  of  water  colors,  with  the  great  advantage  of  being  washable  and  durable 
as  oil  paint. 

SANl-FLAT  can  also  be  used  for  woodwork,  furniture,  walls,  ceilings,  radiators,  etc. 

SANl-FLAT  is  manufactured  in  White,  Ivory,  Cream,  Buff,  Tan,  Sky  Blue,  Pale 
Blue,  Delft  Blue,  Russet,  Light  Gray,  French  Gray,  Old  Rcse,  Rich  Green, 
Warm  Gray,  Apple  Green,  Pea  Green  and  Elm  Green. 

Put  up  in  gallons  and  quart  cans.  Many  painters  prefer  the  smeller  cans. 

Some  prominent  buildings  where  SANl-FLAT  has  been  used: 

Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 
Public  Schools,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Duval  County  Court  House,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  Ills. 

State  Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  SANl-FLAT 
give  us  his  name.  Send  for  beautiful  color  card 


Benjamin  Moore  & Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Paints,  Colors  in  Oil,  Varnishes  and  Muresco 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Toronto 

I ^ 
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The  above  cut  is  a reproduction  of  carving  made  entirely  of  wood. 


To  the  Sign  Trade  Only — Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List 


198  Badger  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


1160  Chatham  Court,  Chicago,  111. 
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I LIBRARY 


Libraries,  theatres  and  other  build- 
ings in  army  cantonments  through- 
out the  country  are  being  painted 
DEVOE  paint. 

DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  goes 
further  and  goes  on  quicker.  Both 
less  paint  and  less  time  and  labor 
are  needed.  DEVOE  keeps  war- 
time building  moving  faster  and 
more  economically. 

Look  for  the  Guarantee  of  Purity 
on  every  can  of  DEVOE.  It  is 
plain  and  positive  proof  of  100% 
purity  and  full  measure. 

Back  of  this,  the  DEVOE  Guaran- 
tee of  Satisfaction  specifically  in- 
sures a longer  lasting  and  better 
looking  job. 


CAMP  LIBRARY 


INTERIOR  A»R*NOEMENTOF*TYPICAJL 
CAMP  tlBRAfW-  CA><TP  GRANT.  ILUN^S. 


KAlN  ENTRANCE  TO  CAMP  UBRARY 


CAMP  LtBRARY 


CAMP  GORDON.  GEORGIA. 


CAMP  DIX.  N.J, 


DEVOE 

The  oldest  paint  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States 
Founded  in  New  York  1754 

DEVOE  & RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York— Chicagio 
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Selling  Discontinued  Shades 


The  recent  rulings  of  the  Conservation  Section  of  the  AVar  Industries  Board,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  shades  of  ready  mixed  paint  which  could  be  manufactured,  has  resulted  in  leaving  on  .the 
dealers’  shelves  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  discontinued  shades.  These  shades  are  the  “slow  movers.” 
If  allowed  to  remain  on  your  shelves,  they  eat  into  profits  and  have  a subtly  discouraging  effect  on  the 
dealer,  who  is  inclined,  to  think  that  there  is  “no  money  in  the  paint  business.”  Plans  to  get  this  stock 
o fftheir  shelves  are  engaging  the  attention  of  live  dealers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  best  openings  for  the  sale  of  these  orphan  shades  of 


PREPARED  PAINT 


is  for  industrial  uses. 


The  chief  use  of  paint  to  a purchasing  agent  for  industriai  use  is  as  a preservative,  rather  than  as  a beauti- 
fier.  He  is  wiliing  to  use  almost  any  shade  in  a large  number  of  places  where  the  shade  makes  little  difference, 
and  protection  is  the  main  consideration.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  price  is  reduced  to  an  attractive  figure. 
He  buys  in  quantity  and  he  buys  quickly  for  spit  delivery. 

So  many  industrial  plants  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country  in  towns  large  and  small,  that  this  is  an 
outlet  for  discontinued  or  slow  moving  shades,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  A little  effort  on  your  part  in  this 
direction  will  result  in  extremely  gratifying  increases  in  your  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I - ' 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co., 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Works 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chieago  Minneapolis 
Kansas  Ci|y  Columbus,  Ohio 
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PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Decembetr  ipi8 


MASTER  PAINTERS 


THE  VERDICT 

Everywhere  among  the  leading  painters  and  architects. 


*^janizG 

I iii^ 


muish 


EMIL  ANGELON 

painting  decorating 

room  916 

103  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Boston  Varnish  Company  September  3rd  1918 

Everett  Station, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen  : 

Racue.  & T\'„„TcL”z':t:  :ir 

tell  you  of  „y  satisfaction  tth  KyaleT"^""’' 
only  on  his  con, tact  hut  on 

dep=„dabilit^‘n7unt™X'of“Ktnt""Tt"“ 

s7rast:r 

Very  truly  yours, 

EMIL  ANGELON 


WHITE  ENAMEL  (Made  lo  America) 

Requires  less  labor  to  apply.  Covers  double  the  surface  of 
ordinary  Enamels.  Adds  the  final  tonch  of  perfeclion  to 
your  work. 

rite  us  for  Specification  Book. 


EVERETT  STATION,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Chicago  San  Francieco 

^ arehouee  & Office  Warehouse  & Office 

519  W.  Twelfth  St.  269  Eighth  St. 
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ESTABLISHED  1867 

HANLON  & Goodman 


HIGH 


GRADE  BRUSHES 


MANUPACTUPeO  6Y 

HANLON  S:OOODMAN  CO. 


EXTRA 

EXTRA 


!^.n;cd 


<n=S3 


l^ANtpN. 


WRITE  FOR 
PAMPHLET 


HANLON  & 
GOODMAN 


270-272  Pearl  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Pacific  Coast  Branch : 
311  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  L.  GREENE, 

Representative 


Hanlon  & GOODMAN  Brushes  are 
made  of  absolutely  pure  bristles, 
the  finest  of  their  kind,  and  every 
H.  & G.  Brush  is  warranted  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction. 

H.  & G.  “EUBRISTO”  Brushes  are  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  brush 
making,  the  bristles  being  set  in  rubber 
that  is  vulcanized — properly  vulcanized — as 
hard  as  steel. 

A “EUBRISTO”  Brush  can  be  used  in 
anything  that  is  not  injurious  to  bristles. 
You  cannot  make  the  bristles  come  out, 
whether  you  use  the  brush  in  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  hot  glue,  or  anything  else. 


Hanlon  & Goodman  Brushes  are 
the  result  of  forty-seven  years  of 
earnest  endeavor  in  the  making  and' 
improving  of  brushes  in  the  interest  of  prac- 
tical painters  and  decorators. 

The  dealer  who  carries  H.  & G.  Brushes 
builds  quality  reputation  for  his  store. 

The  statement  that  H.  & G.  Brushes 
“are  the  best  brushes  made”  cannot  be 
truthfully  contradicted,  or  even  qualified. 
Whether  the  setting  be  of  rubber,  glue, 
cement  or  rosin,  whether  the  binding  be 
of  leather,  nickel,  brass  or  steel — Hanlon 
& Goodman  Brushes  are  the  best  brushes 
made. 


HANhipN  &.GOODJMAN  GOiHY. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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PAINTERS  who  use  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  may  feel 
especially  certain  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  their 
customers,  because  many  years  of  extensive  advertising 
and  fair  dealing  have  resulted  in  millions  of  friends. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade-mark  on  a white-lead  keg  is  our  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  the  contents. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS 

BUFFALO  CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Go.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


December  Ipi8 
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WILSON 

“LINGERWETT” 

VARNISH  REMOVER 

is  known  for  its  “cutting”  speed  and  economy 

throughout 

UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

Every  gallon  carries  22  years  experience 


“ WONDERPASTE” 

(EMULSION) 

PAINT  REMOVER 

is  “heavy”  in  body  and  stays  wet  overnight 


These  Removers  are  now  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  new 

WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

which  Company  consolidates  all  interests  of 

WILSON  REMOVER  COMPANY 

— AND-.--  ■ 

IMPERIAL  CAR  CLEANER  COMPANY 

Notice  is  given  that  the  consolidation  of  these 
two  Companies  effect  no  changes  in  former 
ownership  or  management  of  either  Company. 


WILSON  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Factories — NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 

Distributors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  DOUGALL  VARNISH  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  for  Canada 
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Interior  Varnish 

This  Varnish  is  made  from 
finest  seiected  stocL  it  is  of 
heavy  body,  paie  in  coior  and 
works  freeiy,  fiowing  out  with- 
out brush  marks  and  dries  hard 
in  24  hours.  Rubs  in  oii  or 
water  in  from  30  to  40  hours, 
without  sweating,  intended 
for  high-grade  inside  work. 


Six  gallons  each,  Exterior  and  Interior, 
sent  to  any  painter  of  approved  stand- 
ing on  satisfactory  terms. 

Exterior  Varnish 

This  Varnish  is  of  heavy  body, 
paie  in  coior  and  works  freely 
under  the  brush.  Dries  free 
from  dust  in  twelve  hours  and 
hard  in  24  to  36  hours,  in- 
tended for  all  exterior  work 
where  a durable  finish  is 
required. 

Ask  your  bretber  painter  about  the 
quality  of  Shephard’s  Varnishes.  He 
knows. 


SHEPHARD  VARNISH  COMPANV 

J.  A.  SHEPHARD.  President 

Long  Islend  City  - - - - New  York 


% 
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Molmanite  White  Enamel 


The  beautiful  and  striking  effects  obtained  with  this  high-grade,  || 

snow-white  enamel  have  won  for  it  a place  on  the  Painter’s  List  of  i| 

I Favorite  Finishes.  It’s  beauty  and  long  life  have  gained  for  the  || 

I Painter  many  Repeat  Customers.  l| 

I Outdoors  and  in,  Hilo  Molmanite  meets  any  service  you  can  ask  || 

I of  it.  Sunshiny  and  rainy  weather  will  not  harm  its  splendid  finish,  || 

I it  stands  up  for  years.  Interior  woodwork*  finished  with  Molmanite  || 

I blends  well  with  attractively  decorated  walls  and  ceilings.  The  rich,  || 

I velvety  surface  is  not  affected  by  cleaning.  Ij 

I The  next  time  you  have  a white  enamel  job  put  Molmanite  to  the  \\ 

I test.  Note  its  perfect  working  and  free  flowing,  Hilo  Molmanite  if 

|i  will  surely  please.  || 

||  Write  to-day  for  the  Hilo  Molmanite  Booklet  || 

II  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 

Brookit^n,  jV.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

I|  Pacific  Coast  Representatives — The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  || 

= ^iiiiiiiiii(nititiiiiiuiitiniiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiuiiiiitinitiniiitininiiiitiniiMiniiMniiiiniiiitiniiiiniiiuniitiniiiiMiiMtuiiiiuiiiininotiiiiiiniiiiilinuiiiiitiiiiiniiiiittiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiuiiiii>iiiittiitiiniuiiiiininiiiiiiiiuiinitriiinoiiuiin<>HiiiiiiHiniiiiiniii(niiiiittnii^  = 

niniiiMiiiiuiiiiMiuiiiiiiiiitiniMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiininitniiitiiiii-viiiiilMtiiiillliMimiiihiiiiiiiiilliliiiiiiiiiiniMiiiliiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiMHiiiuniiiuiiiiiiiniiMmmmiiiiiii  Ilium 
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Employ  a 
Good  Painter 


For  Intenor  Decorating 
pure  white  lead 

is  without  equal  for  permance  and  beauty. 

EAGLE 

Pure  White  Lead  in  Oil  is  the  proper  foundation 
for  the  shades  and  tints  now  so  popular  for 
interior  work,  because  no  blue  or  bleach  is  used 
in  its  manufacture  to  react  on  tinting  colors. 


A Pure  White  Lead  of  National  Repute 
Corroded  by 
The  Old  Dutch  Process 


’Branches 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Buffalo  ■ Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City  New  Orleans 


%EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

Warehouses  in  all  principal  cities 


Plants 

Cincinnati,  O.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Joplin,  Mo.  Picher,  Okla. 

Henryetta,  Okla.  Galena,  Kans. 

Webb  City,  Mo. 


USE 

Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 


The  Old  Reliable 

For  sale  by  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Jobbers,  or  direct  from 

THE  R.  J.  SISK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  London  Connecticut 


In  Oil  from  Paint  Makers 

IRON  OXIDE  PAINTS 

Are  the  Most  Durable 

PRINCE’S  MINERAL 

Is  the  Standard  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Protective  Paints 

Made  Only  by 

REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFF. 

The  Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bowmanstown,  Pa.  A.  C.  PRIHCE,  Pres.  165  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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SAggAS 


320  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


Styles  for  Every  Room  in  the  House 

Time  must  be  saved  Labor  must  be  saved 

Sanitas  saves  both 

S ANITAS  measures  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  a war-time 
wall  covering. 

It  is  being  used  largely,  not  only  because  it  is  a time  and  labor  saver,  but  because  it  is  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run. 

Sanitas  is  a cloth  wall  covering  pa'nted  with  oil  colors  by  machinery — it  is  complete no  wait- 

ing for  the  separate  coats  of  color  to  dry. 

There  are  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house — Decorative,  Plain  Tints  and  Glazed. 

The  lasting  durability  of  Sanitas  is  known  everywhere.  Sun  will  not  change  the  color  nor 
will  plaster  cracks  affect  Sanitas.  Dirt  can  be  wiped  off  with  a damp  cloth. 

Always  look  on  the  back  of  the  goods  for  the  Sanitas  trademark. 

Our  Architect’s  Service  Bureau  is  always  ready  to  help  you. 

Write  for  “Hints  to  Decorators.”  Look  on  back  of  goods  for  the  Sanitas  trade-mark. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company 
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FRENCH’S 

3T2 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1 844 


Silica-Graphite  Paint 

LOWEST  COST  PER  YEAR  PAINT 

First  Sluality  Only— Four  Colors 

Recommended  and  widely  used  for  tanks,  boiler  fronts, 
smokestacks,  pipes,  fences,  fire  escapes,  and  any  exposed 
metal  or  wood  surfaces. 

Write  for  long  service  records,  illustrated  paint  literature, 
etc.,  in  your  line.  Address  Dept.  37  B. 

Made  in  JERSET  CITY,  N.  J.,  by  the 

DIXON’S 

GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Established  1827 


DIXON’S 


*The  Result  of  Labor  isExcellence^^ 

REFLECTOFLAT 

Manufactured  by 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

A Flat  Wall  Paint  that  works 
easily ; shows  no  laps,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity. 

A postal  card  brings  a Color  Card 
painted  on  large  sheets,  showing 
ceilings  with  wall  combinations. 


Gee.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PHENOID 

Liquid  - Semi-Paste 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  REMOVER 

for  removing  Paint,  Varnish,  Shellac, 

Wax  finish.  Enamel,  etc. 

PHENOID  CARBON  REMOVER  for  Automobile,  Motor  Boat 

and  Aeroplane  Engines'. 

, MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

115  Chestnut  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NOTE — Our  only  factory  is  at  the  above  address.  We  have  no  branches  or  other  offices. 


SANITARY  NON-POISONOUS  WASHABLE 

THE  FINEST  EVER 


An  Oil  White  for  All  Inside  Work 

ENGLISH  WHITE 


Is  not  a FLAT  WALL  COAT,  but  is  the  only 
PAINT  on  the  MARKET  that  will  make  a 
PERFECT  FINISH  with  TWO  COATS 


Make  Your  Own  Color  Same  As  You*VTould  LTith  head 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


Dries  Hard  in  Eight  Hours 

Will  Not  Turn  Yellow  or  Mildew 

Contains  No  Japan  or  Oxide  Driers 


A SAMPLE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  THAT  IT  IS  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 
Backed  by  Filler,  Color  and  Varnish  Reputation 


SAMUEL  F.  WOODHOUSE 

FRANKFORD  PHILADELPHIA 


Varnish  Insurance 


Berry  Brothers’  label  bears  the 
same  relation  to  varnishes  and 
their  allied  products  as  the  ster- 
ling mark  to  silver.  It  is  a sure 
protection  against  inferior  var- 
nishes, enamels  and  stains. 


The  use  of  Berry  Brothers’  Finishes  pleases 
the  most  critical  consumer.  They  are  bus- 
iness building  assets  for  the  painter  because 
they  not  only  safisfy  the  desire  for  hand- 
some interiors,  but  the  lasting  quality  of 
the  finish  is  an  economical  advantage  that 
appeals  to  every  house  owner. 


O 

World’s  Largest  /A.akers 

arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties' 

Detroit,  Michigan  , Walker ville,  Ontario 


INC. 
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